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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle 

Carter 

Connolly (Halifax North) 

Cook 

Croll 

Eudes 

Everett 

Fergusson 

Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, 
Deputy Chairman) 


(18 Members) 
(Quorum 6) 


Hastings 

Inman 

Lefrancois 
MacDonald (Queens) 
McGrand 

Pearson 

Quart 

Roebuck 

Sparrow 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, October 28, 
1969: 
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“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate and report 
upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural regional or otherwise, 
to define and elucidate the problem of poverty in Canada, and to recommend 
appropriate action to ensure the establishment of a more effective structure of 
remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such counsel, staff 
and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, to 
examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence from day 
to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during sittings and adjournments 
of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session be referred 
to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, Carter, 
Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Has- 
tings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 

In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, but that it be 
amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and substituting therefor the follow- 
ing:— 

“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence from 
day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to adjourn from place to 
place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to sit during sittings and adjournments 
of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator Croll, 
seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, October 29, 


1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honourable Sen- 


ator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax North) and 
MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving on the Special 
Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and report all aspects of poverty 
in Canada; and 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from the list of 
Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Tuesday, February 17, 1970. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Committee on Poverty met this day 
at 9.00 a.m. 


Present; The Honourable Senators: Croll, (Chairman); Carter, Eudes, Fergusson, 
Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Inman, MacDonald (Queens), Pearson and Quart. (9) 


In attendance: Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 
The following were heard: 


THE CANADIAN FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURE: Mr. Charles G. Munro, 
President; Mr. David L. Kirk, Executive Secretary. 


THE VANIER INSTITUTE OF THE FAMILY: Mrs. A. F. W, Plumptre (Beryl A.), 
President; Dr. Thomas J. Ryan, Professor at Carleton University; Mr. Stuart Sutton, 
Secretary General. 


(Biographical notes concerning the above witnesses immediately follow these Minu- 
tes. ) 


The briefs submitted by the Canadian Federation of Agriculture and by the Vanier 
Institute of the Family were ordered to be printed as appendix “A” and “B”, respective- 
ly, to these Minutes. 


At 12.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.00 a.m. Thursday, February 19, 
1970. 


ATTEST. 


Georges A. Coderre, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Charles G. Munro: outstanding dairy farmer from Embro in Oxford County, an 
area that has won recognition as one of the most highly developed dairying sections in 
all of Canada. 


Bom in West Zorra Township, Oxford County, in 1916, Mr. Munro received his 
formal education in the Embro Public and Continuation Schools. 


Charles has expanded the original 100-acre-farm into a modern 500-acre enter- 
prise on which he has developed a find herd of Holstein cattle. He ships his milk to 
the Toronto fluid milk market. 


Mr. Munro is the immediate Past-President of the Ontario Federation of Agri- 
culture. He was the second manin the history of the OFA to gain three consecutive 
one-year terms as its leader. 


He is also President of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, and recently he 
was named a Vice-President of the International Federation of Agricultural Producers. 


Despite the heavy demands of his farming operations, Mr. Munro has always 
found time to take an active part in church and community affairs. 


He is a member of the Session of Knox Presbyterian Church in Embro, a past- 
president of the Oxford County Federation of Agriculture, a past-president of the 
Oxford County Holstein Association, a past-president of the Oxford County Soil and 
Crop Improvement Association, a past-chairman of the Oxford County Whole Milk 
Producers’ Association, and a past master of Thistle Lodge, AF and AM, Embro. 


In their earlier years, both Mr. and Mrs. Munro played an active role in Junior 
Farmer Activities. Mr. Munro is a past-president of the Oxford County Junior Farmers’ 
Association, while Mrs. Munro was, at one time, a member of the executive of the 
Junior Farmers’ Association of Ontario. 


Mr. and Mrs. Munro have three proud children. 


David L. Kirk: Executive Secretary Canadian Federation of Agriculture and Dairy 
Farmers of Canada. Bom—Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 1920. High School—Ottawa, On- 
tario. University—BA (Honours Economics)—University of Sask., 1942. 


Joined Saskatchewan Wheat Pool on information and secretarial staff in 1944, 
where stayed until spring of 1953. Joined Canadian Federation of Agriculture in 1953. 


Member: Economic Council of Canada. Canadian Consumer Council. 
Chairman: Canadian Council or Rural Development. 


Executive Member: Private Planning Association of Canada. Canadian-American 
Committee. Canadian Economic Policy Committee. 


Associations: Agricultural Institute of Canada. Canadian Agricultural Economic 
Society. Canadian Association for Adult Education. 
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Stewart Sutton: Born — Coaticook, Que., 1909, married, 3 adult children. 


Previous to graduation from the Department of Social Science (now the School 
of Social Work), University of Toronto, 1933, worked with the Big Brother Movement 
of Toronto, Toronto YMCA and latter with the Regina YMCA and the Saskatchewan 
Boys’ Work Board of the Religious Education Council. 


Following graduation spent a period of study at Hull House, Chicago under the 
guidance of the late Jane Adams and also with the Institute of Individual Psychology. 


Was employed as a social worker with the Protestant Children’s Homes, Toronto 
until 1936, subsequently for some years as Assistant Director of the York County 
Children’s Aid Society and later Director of the Frontenac County Children’s Aid 
Society, Kingston. 


From 1942-1946 organized and directed the Directorate of Social Services 
for the Canadian Army and was briefly secounded to the Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs in Ottawa to advise on the reorganization of its social service section and on 
medical and psychiatric social services. 


1946-1955, Director of the Children’s Aid Society, Toronto. 

1955, UNICEF Representative in East and Central Africa. 

1956, UNICEF Director for the Middle East. 

1961, UNICEF Director for Continental Africa. 

1963, International Director of International Social Service, Geneve. 


January 1966, Secretary General, Vanier Institute of the Family. 


Mrs. A. F. W. Plumptre (Beryl A.): attended the Canadian Conference on the 
Family in 1964 and has been a member of The Vanier Institute of the Family since its 
formation. She was elected President of the Institute in November 1968, succeeding 
Dr. Wilder Penfield, the Institute’s first president. 


From time to time Mrs. Plumptre has served as economic consultant to several 
federal government agencies—the Wartime Prices & Trade Board, the Tariff Board 
and the Royal Commission on Coastal Trading. 


Formely a member of the National Industrial Design Council, of the Advisory 
Council of Consumers to advise the Department of Health and Welfare on matters 
involving consumer interest pertaining to the Food & Drug Act and the Proprietary or 
Patent Medicine Act, and of the Canadian Consumer Council. National President of the 
Consumers’ Association of Canada 1961-66. 


At present a member of: the Economic Council of Canada and the Ontario 
Economic Council, and a Director of The Canadian Welfare Council. 


Also a member of: the Voluntary Action Committee of the Canadian Association 
of Adult Education. 


Dis 


Activities in other voluntary agencies have included: Canadian Red Cross, Ontario 
Board Member Toronto Children’s Aid Society, Board Member Ottawa Children’s Aid 
Society, Board Member Ottawa Family Service Agency, Board Member. 


Mrs. Plumptre has travelled widely in Canada, speaking to consumer organiza- 
tions, Canadian Clubs, industrial and union associations and conferences such as The 
Conference on Social Welfare, The Canadian Conference on Business Education in the 
Secondary School, The Managers Conference of the Federated Co-operatives, and The 
Canadian Tax Foundation Conference on The Report of the Royal Commission on 
Taxation. 


Thomas J. Ryan: Born — Montreal, July 9, 1935, Marital Status: Married, two 
children. Schools: McMaster, Honors B.A., Psychology, 1959. McMaster, M.A., 
General Experimental Psychology, 1960. Iowa, Ph.D., Child Psychology, 1963. 


Professional Experience: 1963-66, Assistant Professor of Psychology, University 
of Western Ontario. 1965-66, Research Consultant, Children’s Psychiatric Research 
Institute (London, Ontario). 1966-67, Assistant Professor of Psychology, Carleton 
University. 1967-present, Associate Professor of Psychology, Carleton University. 
1969-70, Leave of absence from Carleton to undertake a project for the Economic 
Council of Canada and The Vanier Institute of the Family. The project involves 
preparation of a report on “Poverty and Young Children’. 1965-present, Journal 
Abstractor for Child Development Abstracts. 1968-present, Editorial Board, Cana- 
dian Journal of Behavioral Science. Referee for the Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
and Journal of Experimental Child Psychology. Referee for the following Granting 
Agencies: Ontario Mental Health Foundation, National Research Council, Canada 
Council. 1968-71, Advisor Council for Family Studies, Algonquin College of Applied 
Arts and Technology, Ottawa. Chairman, Advisory Committee, Early Childhood 
Education, Algonquin College. 


Publications: (a) in the following journals: Child Development, Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, Journal of Comparative and Physiological Psycholo- 
gy, Perceptual and Motor Skills, Journal of Experimental Education, Psychonomic 
Science, American Journal of Mental Deficiency, Psychological Bulletin, Development 
Psychology. 


(b) a chapter on learning in a recently published text book entitled, “Experi- 
mental Child Psychology ”’. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, February 17, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty met this 
day at 9 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators,this morning we 
are to hear a presentation by the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture. On my right is Mr. Charles G. Munro, 
President of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
and who was recently named a Vice-president of the 
International Federation of Agricultural Producers. 
Sitting next to him is Mr. David L. Kirk, Executive 
Secretary of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
and the Dairy Farmers of Canada. There are biographi- 
cal sketches of both these gentlemen in your files. 


Mr. Kirk will open the meeting by giving us a run- 
down of the brief. 


Mr. David L. Kirk, Executive Secretary, Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I shall try to be fairly brief. This is not a long 
submission to start with, but it makes a number of 
points that we think are worth making. 


The first paragraphs are philosophical in their vein, 
and the basic point we make is that poverty is no 
longer a social and economic phenomenon with which 
we must try to deal, but which will, in fact, continue 
to exist. We believe that that traditional view of pover- 
ty is no longer held by people. Society increasingly is 
now saying that poverty should not exist. That is new, 
and is rather profoundly important and revolutionary 
in the final analysis. I do not know whether this is the 
impression you have been getting in your hearings, Mr. 
Chairman, but it is the feeling we have about poverty. 


However, we must deal with the problem of poverty, 
however you may define it—and it is getting a broader 
definition all the time. We make the point that in 
programs dealing with poverty you are intervening in 
people’s lives, even though you are trying to help. If 
you are going to intervene in people’s lives then you 
must make sure that you intervene for the better, and 
you must make sure that you intervene in a way that 
treats people with dignity and respect. When you are 
intervening in people’s lives by means of social plan- 
ning of various kinds then you must do it in a way 


consonant with human dignity, and in a way that 
really helps, and that leaves people with a sense that 
they have had something to say about their lives. 


This is what we mean by participation. We think 
that this is profoundly important, and we emphasize 
the aspects of participation without an adequate and 
open flow of information at all levels and stages of 
policy development. That is the point we want to 
make there. 


There are two paths to the alleviation of poverty. 
One might be called welfare programs. That is to say, 
by provision of goods and services, either private or 
public, you try to increase the level of material and 
personal well-being of people. That is direct provi- 
sion. The second is the developmental concept, that 
you do not give people anything but you help them 
make a living better. These are the two basic ap- 
proaches to poverty. They, of course, inter-relate. 
Good welfare programs can profoundly affect the 
development of economic opportunity and successful 
economic development. Similarly, many programs 
that have welfare aspects are not purely welfare pro- 
grams. They are social service programs, such as 
education and health, going far beyond poverty- 
stricken people. These kinds of programs inter-relate. 


With those few remarks we arrive at the farm policy 
question in relation to the poverty problem and the 
situation of farm people. We say and believe it to be 
true that a great many farmers receive well below 
acceptable levels of income. There is no proposal 
known to us for an approach to agricultural policy 
which is acceptable even to the majority of farmers, 
much less to the Government, that offers the expecta- 
tion of a really acceptable level of returns from 
agricultural production to the large majority of those 
persons now engaged in agriculture. That is a hard, 
brutal fact, and one of the main points we wish to 
emphasize. 


There is not sufficient market in relation to our 
resources and the number of farmers. The current 
technology does not permit the indefinite continua- 
tion of present numbers of farmers on an economical- 
ly viable basis. At the same time many farmers now in 
agriculture cannot be expected, realistically, to 
improve their position through change of occupation 
in their lifetime. In addition, there are extensive areas 
of the country where there are farm people who are 
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boxed in badly by chronically high unemployment 
rates in alternative employment areas. That is true of 
Quebec, the Maritmes and other areas. Currently it is 
true also in the Prairie provinces. 


We refer to the agricultural problem, limitations of 
the market, potentialities for expanding the market. 
We do know how great the potential is for some 
products. The producers think we had better stick to 
the domestic market and plan our production so that 
at least we have some security in milk, poultry and egg 
production. This leaves pork, beef, grains and oilseeds 
where the potential for export is the critical question. 
In other products there is a real export potential, but 
with huge question marks about the potentiality for 
increasing export markets. Overall, the point is that for 
the poverty question the field of opportunity for the 
small farmer is contracting and the farmers’ legitimate 
need for security and price stability will likely lead to 
an increasing degree of planning. Such planning will 
leave litte room for easy assumptions that the solution 
to the farmers’ problems will be to produce in larger 
and larger quantity and more and more efficiently— 
that is the way to solve the farm problem. Because 
every planning proposal means for every person you 
say can be placed in a good position, that very plan 
says that another fellow is not going to make it. 


That is the tough nature of agriculture planning. We 
find it very true in the dairy and even in the grain 
sectors. Many individuals will identify themselves as 
people for whom there is little or no hope of success- 
ful expansion into remunerative commercial produc- 
tion. Their position is going to get worse and worse, 
rather than better and better. There are many of these 
people. 


In paragraph 22 at page 7 of our submission, we 
mention some of the variations to be found in per- 
sonal circumstances. We say that to change the picture 
significantly for tens of thousands of small producers, 
for whom there are limited alternatives and for whom 
you just cannot expect that the industry is a very 
optimistic place, would involve much more extensive 
subsidization. 


There are two basic areas of policy. One is mobili- 
ty policy, retaining, re-establishment and all the 
package of mobility such as alternative employment 
opportunities. We are all in favour of a massive and 
very necessary effort in the agricultural field to 
facilitate agricultural adjustment and the search for 
new employment opportunity. We want that very 
much, but our thesis is that it still leaves a significant re- 
sidual of people who will not and cannot be helped 
by these programs and who are going to be in an 
increasingly disadvantaged economic position year by 
year. There are anywhere from 50,000 to 100,00 of 
these people in agriculture today. So we must not 
fool ourselves that we are going to help all these 
people by retraining, re-establishment and mobility 
programs, no matter how desirable they are. They 
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are not in a position to avail themselves of that type 
of program. It is not known how many there are, 
but we do know that the numbers are significant. 


It is pointed out in our brief that farm policy in 
the sense of programs cannot be relied on to meet 
the problems of this sector, but we should not ig- 
nore the possibilities of giving marginal help to many 
of these people. Improvement of farm prices and 
market can be marginally helpful to the small farmer 
and very important to him programs of this nature 
have some advantages, but they have many weak- 
nesses in the sense that they are inaccurate in their 
incidence. Who needs the assistance and who does 
not? However, they are inexpensive to administer 
and they may be only assistance available. For ex- 
ample, it is all very well to say that the small milk 
producer should not get $100 or $200 a year extra 
for his milk production through the support pro- 
gram. Where else is he going to get that amount of 
money each year? That is a good question as far as 
the small producer is concerned. Ultimately we arrive 
at a proposal for minimum incomes. We recognize 
the arguments against this and try to deal with them 
to some extent. We make a point which reverts to 
the earlier philosophical basis on the question of 
whether we can afford a minimum income policy. 
We say that it is an arguable matter. In terms of 
economic growth and investment needs, a strong 
argument can be made for the contention that we 
cannot afford it. The present stance in the country is 
that taxes are too high. We recognize that. But there 
will be an increasing credibility gap between those 
who say we can help and those who say we should 
help. There is an increasing basic scepticism in socie- 
ty that in this age of modern technology anybody 
has to be poor, in the traditional sense of the word 
at least, and if we do not recognize this I think we 
will get severe social disaffection, because that credi- 
bility gap is distinctly there, whatever the economic 
analysis. That is one of the propositions we put for- 
ward. We say there should be a minimum incomes 
policy. That is where we come on this sector of the 
farm group, where mobility adjustment, retraining 
and all that kind of thing cannot do the job. 


We think price support programs planned to do 
that kind of job, to help the smaller farmer—might 
have some potential. A program of early retirement 
for farmers, where the land is purchased as part of a 
land used program, plus a program of helping small 
farmers, such as are widely used in Europe, so they 
can obtain a pension, is worth inquiring into. 


I hope I have made clear our basic analysis, that 
developmental programs alone will not meet all the 
problems of all the farm people now getting into 
deeper and deeper trouble. 
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The Chairman: Mr. Munro, have you anything to 
add or will you wait for questions? 


Mr. Charles G. Munro, President, Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture: At this point, Mr. Chairman, I 
will wait for the questions. I think Mr. Kirk has given 
a good summary. 


Senator Pearson: I was interested in your brief, but 
you do not arrive at any cure. This is the problem 
with agriculture today. There is no cure for any of 
this poverty in the rural areas, whether it is in the 
non-farm group or the farm group. To take farmers 
off the land and retrain them is just to put them in 
the situation where they are pushed into the cities or 
towns where there is already this problem; there is 
no need to shove any more people into the cities, 
because they already have their problems. Just what 
would you do in the way of retraining? What have 
you in mind? 


Mr. Kirk: There should be a package of policies to 
enable a person who wants to to obtain training. 
That is the minimum, that if somebody wants to he 
should be able to try to start a new life. There are 
many people, although by no means all of them, 
who, if there were policies available to make an ad- 
justment, would be prepared to do so. It mus not be 
assumed that farmers are a totally immobile group 
who will not change and will not shift. That is not 
tight. The history of the past 20 years shows that; 
they are a most mobile group. 


Senator Pearson: They are shifting on their own at 
the present time. 


Mr. Kirk: They are shifting on their own under the 
force of attrition largely. 


Senator Pearson: Your idea is that they should be 
retrained before they get away so that they are able 
to take positions in the city? 


Mr. Kirk: There should be less attrition and more 
help. 


Senator Pearson: What do you think of this pro- 
gram of their not leaving the land but going into 
stock, financing people to go into stock rather than 
into grain growing? Surely then there will be a flood 
of beef cattle, dairy cattle, poultry or pork. What 
will happen? We will very quickly have a surplus in 
another product instead of in grain. 


Mr. Munro: That is clearly a very great concern to 
many of us, because this will not help the small 
producer in any event; He will not have the shifting 
ability; and furthermore he will not have sufficient 
product to help himself. For the farmer that we look 
on as economic, this becomes a terrific problem. In 


the proverty sense, this is not necessarily the whole 
problem. Moving into a modern hog operation, for 
example, requires a considerable amount of money 
and a log of know-how. The same can be said of 
moving into a beef enterprise, in which, depending 
upon the type of operation, it may be two to four 
years before any return becomes noticeable to the 
producer. Any shift taking place there will be re- 
latively slow. 


As Mr. Kirk said, poultry, egg, dairy and vegetable 
producers are very conscious of the domestic market, 
because they see absolutely no hope of moving into 
exports, particularly because of dairy subsidy pro- 
grams which result in dumping dairy products on 
world markets at absolutely fire sale prices. To em- 
bark on exporting poultry and vegetables is to move 
into with integrated operations, and we are generally 
at the wrong end of the market, due to our geo- 
graphical location, to have any advantage. 


Senator Pearson: If a small farmer is financed to 
go into poultry, at the present time he could pro- 
duce 70,000 to 100,000 eggs a day and flood the 
local market. This can be done so easily nowadays. 
It is exactly the same with the hog market. A very 
few small farmers could flood the local market, and 
the problem is how to help all the small farmers in a 
district, because there are more small farmers than 
big farmers. I do not see how to create a median 
when they are allowed only so much. 


Mr. Kirk: The first thing we say in our brief, 
which I should like to re-emphasise, is that we know 
of no agricultural policy that gives an out for 
everybody now engaged in agriculture. There is no 
such plan, and the reasons are rooted in the tech- 
nology and the nature of the market. That is a fact, 
not an alternative, unfortunately. We wish it was 
not, because in the farm movement we have been 
knocking ourselves out for 50 years trying to find 
some way of beating that fact, but we have not been 
successful because there is no way to do it. 


Senator Pearson: That comes to the only problem 
you have and that is to dispossess the small farmer 
of his lands by buying him out and putting him on 
pension or retraining him for some other kind of 
work. 


Mr. Kirk: We would not put it that way. You have 
got to improve his opportunities on the economic 
side and improve the circumstances by some welfare 
programs, public or private. By private I mean pro- 
visions of privately used goods and publicly used 
services. I do not mean charity versus government. 
What we are saying is that you have got to do some 
of that if you expect to deal with that aspect of the 
poverty problem. It is as simple as that, because 
there is no other way for some and it would be very 
wrong to say that you are going to solve the prob- 
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lem by telling everbody that they must move into 
town if they are unable to make a living as a farmer. 
Many of them would be vastly worse off under those 
conditions. 


It is rather a striking statistic that one-third of the 
total net income of Canadian agriculture is represent- 
ed by farm produced goods and the inputted rent of 
farm homes. It shows how very widespread the in- 
come earning base is from that sort of income itself, 
and I think it is very remarkable in this day and age. 


The Chairman: Would you please state that again? 


Mr. Kirk: Your net income figures—they are ag- 
gregate figures for Canada and it is calculated by 
taking your cash sales and then deducting your ex- 
penses and getting the resultant. But also you put in 
a figure called income in kind, which is added to the 
cash receipts as a form of income, including goods 
used on the farm, such as farm wood lot utilization 
and the imputed rent on farm homes. All of that is 
one dollar out of every three of net farm income. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): I have 
one thing that I want to put into the minds of the 
committee here. We are talking about farmers who 
are moving to town. I think that we have a lesson to 
learn from what happened in the City of Montreal. 
Montreal, as you know, has the highest unemploy- 
ment rate across Canada, which I think is between 
16 and 20 per cent. You will find that most of these 
unemployed are farmers. 


The Chairman: Senator Fournier, I do not wish to 
condradict you, but I have not seen any figure other 
than 8 or 9 per cent. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): I have 
seen 16 per cent. 


The Chairman: All right. 


Senator Fourier (Madawaska-Restigouche): You 
will find out that these unemployed people are ones 
who left their farms in 1965 and 1966 and went to 
work in Montreal because there was a surplus of 
work, due to construction at Expo, the new high- 
ways and approaches. This was a boom and the 
farmer could make all kinds of money, but now 
these people become a problem to the city. This is 
an example and we should be careful in the future 
when hiring these farmers who are untrained and 
unskilled. There was a boom of employment, but 
only for a short period of time. 


I would like to know more about the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture. Are all 10 provinces 
members of this organization? 


Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, with the exception of 
Newfoundland, all provinces are members, 
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Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): How 
do you affiliate, through the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the local association? 


Mr. Munro: We would not go through any Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This is the farmers’ own 
organization. In each jurisdiction we have a provin- 
cial organization run by the farmers in that province. 
We have, as well, the Dairy Farmers of Canada, an 
organization established by the federation and the 
United Grain Growers, which stretch across the three 
Prairie Provinces and upper B.C. British Columbia. 
There is also the Horticultural Council, another 
organization that went back before the days of 
federation. It represents: the fruit growing and 
vegetable industry. They are also members. That is 
the basis of our organization. 


In the Province of Quebec we have really three 
strong organizations which form the basis of our 
membership. We have the L’Union Catholique des 
Cultivateurs, the Co-operative Federée de Quebec, 
and the Quebec Farmers’ Association which is a 
group of English-speaking farmers, and I understand 
they are forming a fairly close alliance with the 
UCC. This is why we have the word “federation,” 
because it is truly a federation, the same as Canada. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): Would 
you have a rough idea of how many members are in 
the organization? 


Mr. Munro: We do not operate with direct mem- 
bers except in some jurisdictions. The UCC has a 
direct membership base and in the Maritimes the 
organizations there operate on a direct membership, 
but many of our organizations do not necessarily 
identify their individual members. The scope of our 
organization, in one way or the other, takes in 
almost all farmers in Canada. This may seem an 
anomaly to you, because you are also aware that 
there is a national farmers union. We could be 
representing the one and same person through the 
association of that farmer and the fact that he has 
laid some money on the line to belong to the 
national farmers union. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): Are the 
headquarters of the federation in Ottawa? 


Mr. Munro: Yes. The address is 111 Spark Street, 
within sight of this building. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): I have 
one more question and then I will pass to somebody 
else. Your brief mentions little about farm labour. Is 
that not a problem for the small farmers, that they 
are unable to get farm labour? 
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Mr. Munro: I think the problem for the small 
farmer is that he does not generally want farm 
labour. Certainly if he operates in a small way, 
particularly with livestock, then it does become a 
problem, because he cannot afford to get sick. He 
cannot have any time off unless he can find someone 
to pick up the “chores,’”’ which is a farm expression. 
Another anomaly is that the farm labour becomes a 
problem for the larger economical farmers to get, 
and this is paradoxical. We have a surplus really of 
underemployed in one area of the country and we 
have the mobility to get them to where the jobs and 
this is becoming a very serious problem. I happen to 
be a dairy farmer and as President of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture it is necessary that I 
employ labour. I have always done this because I 
have never believed in a one-man operation. As I 
said, you cannot afford to get sick in that type of a 
situation. I, therefore, developed my own organiza- 
tion so that we could have people working for us 
enabling us to have time off and live somewhat like 
the rest of society. One can take holiday and every- 
body knows that they are going to get one. You can 
structure your operations so that when Sunday 
morning comes someone knows they are not going 
to have to get up at six o’clock and milk the cows. 
This is a problem in the structuring of agriculture in 
Canada today. 


As a matter of fact, I was at the advisory 
committee meeting of the Farm Credit Corporation a 
couple of weeks ago and they were making recom- 
mendations for the freeing up of some money to 
establish some livestock operations in western 
Canada in the prairie region where the surplus of 
grains is at a disastrously high level. I said that if 
you are going to do that, give some thought to the 
development of not just one man operations but two 
men operations, whether the one man owns it and 
the other man works for him. I think it is cruel on 
the agricultural community that we are structuring 
on livestock and one man operations, for the reasons 
I have given. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): This is 
not exactly the type of labour I had in mind. I had 
in mind the small farmers who have about ten 
months out of the year and can go all right on the 
toad but there is a period in the spring where they 
need help, when they are going to plough up grain in 
the ground, and there is a period in the fall where 
the farmer needs additional help, if it is only one 
person. This is where the problem of the small 
farmer arises. You cannot get men in the spring or in 
the fall, with the result that many small farmers have 
thought it better to give up, because they are getting 
older in age and they cannot carry on. 


Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, if I may come back to 
that, this is part of the transition which has to take 
place. My concern, from an economic point of view, 
aside from the poverty problem, is that we do struc- 
ture depth to our farms, so that our labour force is 
employed. 


As to the labour force on my farm, may have to goa 
bit faster at certain times of the year, particularly if 
the weather is catchy in the spring period, but they are 
fully employed the year round. We structure our farm 
that way. 


This is also the problem on cash crop farming that 
you mention, that there are high periods of stress. It is 
also the problem on certain types of crop farming— 
fruit and vegetables, tobacco. This has a very high 
seasonal import of labour, so this undoubtedly affects 
the situation. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): Thank 
you, sir. 


Senator Carter: I would like to follow on Senator 
Pearson’s earlier questions. Mr. Kirk has emphasized 
both in the brief and in his reply to Senator Pearson 
that there is not one policy, and he has given examples 
that where you employ one you disemploy another, 
that you help one and probably put another out of 
business. Have you broken the overall problem down 
into segmnets—the ones which can be helped, on the 
one hand, the one that has possibilities—and the ones 
that cannot be helped, on the other hand? Have you 
devised policies for those that can be helped? Perhaps 
my question is not clear. You mentioned two divisions 
of agriculture—one geared to the domestic market and 
ones that have possibility in foreign or export markets. 
It seems to me that within those two groups there 
should be some groups that are not entirely hopeless. 


Mr. Kirk: That is right. The Farm Credit Corpor- 
ation has been the agency most directly involved in 
the individual decisions in the development of the 
farm industry as a whole. Their criteria historically has 
been that no one should be loaned any money unless 
they can make it economically. Of course, the trouble 
always with that kind of decision-making is that if you 
do not have a context of planning of the total 
economy, this accumulation of individual decisions 
can result in a situation that changes the basic 
economic situation that you are going by in the first 
place in lending the money. That is to say, you can 
create an excessive demand. 


The answer, as far as that part of it is concerned, is 
“No, we have not got complete answers to that”. 
There are some agricultural sectors where the pro- 
ducers simply do not believe it is worthwhile or 
desirable to plan in this way or share up the market. 
The dairy producers, the egg producers, the poultry 
producers are thinking in terms of sharing the market 
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in a quite deliberate and systematic way, setting 
quotas, and then probably have some form of nego- 
tiability to that right to market access which allows 
for adjustment. 


The beef producers on the other hand are a long way 
from any such concept, on the whole. On the whole, 
they do not believe in that very much, and for reasons 
that are clear in the beef industry. So there is a wide 
range of views on that part of it, that is, agricultural 
planning. In so far as you do plan, then you do of 
course pinpoint with more precision the limits of the 
opportunity of the industry for farmers as a whole. 
You say ‘‘this is the market” and then you have some 
mechanism whereby people get access to that market 
and under those conditions what happens is that you 
get a competition for quotas. The worst thing about 
that policy is that the value of the quotas becomes 
capitalized. That is the problem. There is no doubt 
that the farmers as a whole want to move towards 
more stability in their basic program. I think you 
would agree, Mr. Munro? 


Mr. Munro: Yes. 


Mr. Kirk: The historic instability and attrition and 
waste of human lives is the result of the farmers’ 
blood-letting. There is a blood-letting that takes place 
in the farm industry, a competitive blood-letting. 
Farmers are fed up with that. They do not think that 
is the way to live. 


In the circumstances, our basic position has been 
that we do not think any individual should have to be 
told that he must not farm. We have never come to 
that position. He should have opportunities for 
making alternate choices, and improved opportunities. 
We have always said that we think that good agricul- 
tural policy needs longterm agricultural structuring 
and adjustment and should have in it a program 
whereby the government can and will acquire land. 


Senator Carter: Regarding the ones that have some 
economic viability, to what extent is that developed? 
You say you cannot force farmers to do this or that, 
and that a lot of individual plans add up to one 
cancelling out the other. You do not know what the 
ultimate result would be. To what extent does the 
individual farmer who is a marginal farmer, develop 
those plans with an intelligent assessment of what is 
likely to happen, what income he is likely to get? Or 
does he go ahead in blind hope, “I will do this anyway 
and hope to God things will work out”. To what 
extent do you help farmers to band together to help 
themselves to eliminate chance as far as possible, to 
have at least some intelligent basis for their activity? 


Mr. Munro: I think they are tied to tradition—and I 
have said this many times to farm meetings. I think 
they are tied too closely to tradition. It may be that 
our total society is too tied to tradition. 
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The innovators are relatively few in number and this 
becomes part of the total problem, because these 
people cannot adjust to the technology and may 
become in many instances unaware of the services that 
are available. In many instances they took up farming 
because their fathers were placed in that position 
through some program—it may have been a Govern- 
ment program of retirement from the army or some- 
thing else—and they were placed in a location that, 
geographically, would not lend itself to modern 
technology in the use of equipment. So long as they 
were using horses in the irregular shape of their fields 
and their location was not as highly important factor, 
as it is today. Even within some of the better areas, 
geographically, we find those that are tied to tradition. 
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But my concern, basically, is that we have a program 
that somehow involves that individual as a person in 
the program.. One of the most notable of our many 
programs was the ARDA program with which you are 
familiar. That started out as a philosophy to restruc- 
ture the rural community. Basically it was to help 
these kinds of people. But those responsible for that 
program in the provinces saw it as a program to do 
physical things. That is not a very good word, but I 
think I convey my meaning. They wanted to do 
physical things rather than to involve the individual in 
the program. 


Senator Pearson: In the community program? 


Mr. Munro: Yes, rather than involve the disadvan- 
taged individuals. As president of the Ontario Federa- 
tion at that point in time, I found that we simply 
could not develop the thesis that it was the individual 
who was important. Very bluntly, our politicians saw 
the physical things, because they could stand up on 
election day and talk about the physical things—the 
dam that was built to control the flood waters in a 
river basin and so on. Those sorts of things that had 
formerly been done in another branch of Government 
were moved across, but the disadvantaged individuals 
were not gathered together in a conscientious pro- 
gram. As a matter of fact, I don’t think we even had at 
that point in time sociologists trained to deal with that 
type of situation. I know in my own organization we 
had some transformation within the training of our 
own staff to deal with this situation, and some of 
those staff people did go across eventually and work 
for the Government. 


Senator Carter: Would you make the same criticism 
of regional development which has taken over 
ARDA? Or would you take over the ARDA pro- 
gram? 


Mr. Munro: Perhaps Mr. Kirk would like to answer 
that question. 
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Mr. Kirk: A couple of mistakes have been made. I 
am sure that this committee has heard a lot about the 
economics of optimum resource use, but there is 

another basic economic proposition which should be 
kept in mind and that is that you should always 
assume, in the absence of any other evidence, that an 
individual is making the best economic adjustment he 
can in his circumstances. Any other assumption is 
madness. Right? Now, I don’t say that everyone does 
make the best adjustment possible, but that this is a 
very sound assumption to start with. 


Then it may be asked how we then change the 
circumstances in order to change the incentives and 
the responses. It took 20 years to find the answer to 
that in respect of the programs for developing coun- 
tries and international technical assistance. It finally 
sank in that the peasants in middle India, for 
example, were doing the best they could for them- 
selves as they saw it, and probably as it actually was, 
and it was necessary to do something to change the 
tules for them, or change the opportunities, or else 
nothing would happen. 


The same thing is true here. One thing that was not 
done so far as the small farmer was concerned was to 
really have any program that changed the package of 
economical alternatives that he was faced with. Not 
really. So nothing happened. 


Another major mistake we have made was to adopt 
the idea that, in respect of the people about whom we 
are talking, they must be changed into something else, 
and that it is a question of major radical changes in all 
cases in all circumstances. I don’t think it is. All that is 
necessary in some cases is a quite marginal change. 
Sometimes $100 or $200 or $300 in one form or 
another is very important. Especially is it important if 
you don’t have any other program to take the dis- 
advantaged individual out of his circumstances. In that 
case either he gests the $100 or he does not, and the 
$100 is a lot of money in terms of a net income of 
$2,000 or $2,500. 


Senator Carter: So these little subsidies on milk are 
important to him. 


Mr. Kirk: Yes, they are. 


Senator Inman: Mr. Chairman, coming from a small 
agricultural province, Prince Edward Island, and 
having been born on a farm and feeling quite close to 
‘the farmers there, I am particularly interested in this 
brief. On page 2, paragraph 5, there is an enumeration 
of programs to help people. In the middle of that 
paragraph the brief says: 


Fourthly, there are real problems in making sure 
that administrations, beset by many problems and 
pressures, and the need for internal order and 
consistency, achieve necessary flexibility and 
responsiveness in dealing with the people they are 
supposed to assist. 


Is this a question of administration and do you 
find many cases where administration is to blame? 


Mr. Kirk: Administration is to blame, yes. What I 
should like to make clear here is that that statement 
should be taken particularly in relation to the sort of 
listing seen in paragraph 22 on page 7. That is a 
listing of all the different circumstances—or some of 
them, at least—which people can find themselves in. 
There are some alternative income sources that some 
people adopt; some people are older, some are not; 
some are in debt, some are not; and so on and so 
forth. The point is that a perfect program would 
have a good deal of selectivity and flexibility in it, 
because of the complexity of the circumstances in 
which the people with whom you are concerned live. 
It would be extremely difficult, especially in federal 
programs, to achieve flexibility and responsiveness in 
a program that seems tolerable administratively. You 
need rules, in other words. You need what looks like 
equity of application in the sense that at least one 
tule should apply to everybody. But one rule ap- 
plying to everybody, far from treating everybody 
alike, may in fact treat everybody differently. One 
tule does not apply to everybody. This is a basic 
problem of programs aimed at getting at individual 
people. I think it is a basic problem, and I don’t 
know any answer to it, except through the parti- 
cipation means. By participation I mean that you ask 
these people and you work with them and you tell 
them what is going on and you help them. That does 
not mean you do anything they say, because it can’t 
work like that. But you are very honest and open 
about what you are prepared or not prepared to do, 
and you are willing to reconsider. 


Senator Inman: I was thinking of this in the con- 
text of and in connection with programs such as 
NewStart which we have had in operation for the 
last year and a half or two years in Prince Edward 
Island. Do you know about that? 


Mr. Kirk: Very generally. I am not really thorough- 
ly acquainted with it. 


Senator Inman: Under this program an effort is 
being made to take people off farms that are not 
very productive, and a great many people are not 
very happy about it, of course. 


However, to continue, on page 3 you mention 
about the lack of power. You say “it is becoming 
increasingly clear that one of the hidden causes of 
continued poverty is a lack of power.” What do you 
mean by that? 


Mr. Kirk: I think that is the old question that is so 
often mentioned these days; too many organizations 
do not represent the poor, and that in fact the poor 
are not represented at all. J think it would be fair to 
say even about our own organization that while we 
are concerned about the poor, for us to stand up in 
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a naive sense and say that the basic power base in 
our organization in terms of representation comes 
from the very poor in the farm community would be 
flatly wrong. 


Senator Inman: You say they are not given 
enough power and responsibility. Does that refer to 
the making of decisions regarding housing or equip- 
ment, or what do you mean by that? 


Mr. Kirk: When you have a program like New- 
Start, responsibility can mean that in fact you in- 
volve the people concerned so that they make some 
of the decisions about how the NewStart program 
works. I think that is what is meant by responsibili- 
ty. Secondly it means that they are not merely man- 
ipulated, and this is where administration comes in 
again. Participation can be very difficult. You go out 
to a community and you say “we want to hear what 
you have to say, and we want to help,” but if there 
is a plan already prepared that really has no poten- 
tial for real modification in response to the demands 
made, then everything that is suggested fouls up the 
basic policy structure and is rejected. Then what you 
end up doing is trying to sell these people on your 
policy and you just are not interested in getting a 
policy from them. 


Senator Inman: We have a very strong federation 
of agriculture in Prince Edward Island and I have in 
mind, for instance, two farms where the farmers 
went into a lot of expensive equipment, but after 
three or four years they were left with practically 
nothing. They had over-bought themselves. In one 
instance a farmer had bought two or three heavy 
tractors and another man bought two combines. 
Consequently they could not pay for them. These 
instances come to mind in the context of responsi- 
bility and the seeking of advice about this sort of 
thing. 


Mr. Kirk: That is disasterous extension, isn’t it? I 
think there has been a great deal of disasterous ex- 
tension in the Maritimes. 


Senator Inman: Yes, because our farms do not 
warrant it. We might have two or three farms of 500 
acres or so in Prince Edward Island, but the average 
farm does not run to much'more than 200 acres. 


Mr. Kirk: I do not really know this, but I have had 
a suspicion for many years—and this is a personal 
view—that we have not given nearly enough attention 
to adapting our technology or finding a technology 
that can best be adapted to some of these, cases you 
are talking about. What has been done is simply to 
try to transfer a large farm technology to these 
medium-sized farms. What you need in fact is a 
better technology for farms of this size. 
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Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): In 
many cases people like this were advised by 
experienced salesmen. Here I am not referring just to 
salesman or equipment, but to salesmen who are ex- 
perts in agriculture. Being from New Brunswick I 
know what happens in these cases. 


Senator Inman: Then in paragraph 37 in page 10 
you speak of the principal alternative that appears to 
be available, and you mention early retirement for 
farmers associated with land purchase policies. How- 
ever, I wonder if this would be beneficial to the 
individual. We have spoken of this situation before 
where a farmer was getting on in years and could no 
longer operate his farm and making him retire. But is 
this beneficial to him when he has worked all his life 
on a farm? 


Mr. Kirk: Well, if it is not, you must not make | 


him do it in the first place. Of course there must be 
quite a number of people who, within their physical 
capacities can maintain production on a very small 
acreage, and with the retention of their house for 
the rest of their lives can retain the benefits of that 
income. However, the cases we are speaking of are 
where individuals may have a house, but have very 


little other real income to start with. If you acquire | 


his land and make fairly generous annuity payments 
in compensation for it, you might be helping greatly. 
You might very well, it seems to us, save a consider- 
able expenditure of resources in farm production 
that is not very economical.There are many instances 
where you could give people who have next to 
nothing some security and some income and enable 
them to live in the neighbourhood where they be- 
long and still have their house, garden and maybe a 
wood lot for the stove. That is the kind of thing we 
are thinking of. 


Senator Inman: I am in full agreement with that 
because some of these people when they move away 
from the farms and into the towns are very un- 
happy. 


Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, there is another aspect 
that we should keep in mind. If there is such a 
program, you not only help these people by leaving 
them in their houses and leaving them in the com- 
munities that they know and are content in, but you 
do something else as well; that is you stop the next 
generation by the purchase program from getting 
into an even worse position on that piece of proper- 
ty trying to eke a living from agriculture on a 
diminishing base in our technology. 


Senator McGrand: The first question I want to ask 
relates to page 8 where you refer to the development 
of new employment opportunities in rural areas. Be- 
fore dealing with that, however, I have another ques- 
tion to ask. Is there an over-production of butter or 
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the danger of an over-production of butter in 
Canada? 


Mr. Kirk: Yes, more butter is being produced in 
this current dairy year in Canada than is being con- 
sumed. 


Senator McGrand: I understand that this situation 
is general throughout the world, is that right? 


Mr. Kirk: Yes, it is pretty general. Ours is just a 
drop in the bucket compared with the total surplus. 


Senator McGrand: And I understand that in 
Britain, Holland, Belgium, Norway and in European 
countries generally they do not produce enough food 
for themselves. I understand there is no European 
country producing enough food for itself. 


The Chairman: France does, doesn’t it? 


Senator McGrand: There is no European country 
producing enough food for itself, so there is a 
chance to import Canadian food. However, the agri- 
culture in those countries is protected. They produce 
and sell what they have, and then, what they do not 
have, they can import. So, Canadian agricultural pro- 
ducts going into those countries are going into a 
market that is sort of loaded against them, are they 
not? 


Mr. Kirk: Right. 


Senator McGrand: That is one of our big problems. 


What is the future in these small areas, the small 
farms, the  six-o’clock-in-the-moming-every-day-of- 
the-week farms, and this sort of thing? What is the 
future of co-operative action where small farmers can 
pool their livestock, and so on, and put them into a 
large compound with all the technical equipment, 
and can do a real job which they cannot afford to 
do individually? I do not mean that they give up 
their jurisdiction over it, but they have community 
planning. What is the possibility of developing that 
in these problem areas? 


Mr. Kirk: I think the potentialities are very great, 
just as they have been in the past, except for one 
problem. That is that Canadian farmers and people 
generally do not have and do not want to acquire 
social skills involved in that kind of co-operative. 


Senator McGrand: It is a question of teaching 
them. You will not do it with the man 60 years of 
age, but you can with people in their thirties. I 
thought this was one of the things ARDA was going 
to do. 


Mr. Kirk: Broadly speaking, I think it is true to 
say—except to a limited degree in Saskatchewan, for 
a period—that there has never been any real govern- 
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mental support to the co-operative philosophy of 
farming. The Co-operative Union of Canada has tried 
to push it, but the difficulty is due to the fact that 
farmers have not been exactly complaining bitterly 
day in and day out about it, they are not all that 
enamoured of the idea themselves. 


The Chairman: Are you not the greatest individu- 
alists we have in Canada? 


Mr. Munro: Can we answer this another way? The 
only successful one I know of works on a different 
basis, it is social and religious—the Hutterites; but 
there you have a different philosophy of life com- 
pletely. Our hope of developing that in the rest of 
the economy, I am afraid, is not very great. Unfor- 
tunately, from my point of view, I think we are 
moving the other way. 


Mz. Kirk: I wish it could happen; it would be won- 
derful. 


Senator McGrand: You are from Ontario and know 
Ontario well. What are your problem areas? Eastern 
Ontario—I have heard so much about it—the Bruce 
Peninsula, the Muskoka area, are they the areas 
where it is most difficult to keep agriculture alive? 


Mr. Munro: Frankly, it is those areas where the 
geographic base for agriculture is limited due to thin 
soil—Prince Edward County has thin soil and is 
droughty—due to a shallow base and high rock level, 
and it would get little rainfall in the summertime. 
Then there are the irregular shaped fields of those 
areas traditionally. But interspersed through the rest 
of the country we do have problem areas. 


Senator McGrand: Having asked those introductory 
questions, will you answer the one on page 8 con- 
cerning the development of new employment oppor- 
tunities in rural areas? What does that mean? 


Mr. Kirk: The Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion will tell you it means nothing. They tried 
it and it is not a viable way to go at it. Broadly 
speaking, as I understand it, the philosophy of the 
new department is that they had better concentrate 
on the larger growth centres in disadvantaged re- 
gions, because they are not going to create widely 
dispersed new employment opportunities in small 
centres. 


It must be admitted that in the ARDA program, 
although it was an early objective of the program to 
create a widely dispersed economic base, in terms of 
small processing plants, tourist development oppor- 
tunities, farm vacations and all kinds of things, it 
just has not worked out that way. All we are saying 
is that we are not really convinced that there are not 
real opportunities there, if we went at it better. 
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Senator McGrand: What happened to ARDA? 


Mr. Kirk: The bulk of the actual money, apart 
from research money, was spent in soil and water 
development projects which, broadly speaking, were 
not relevant to these very small farmers. That is the 
shortest, simplest answer. 


Senator Carter: I thought the underlying principle 
of ARDA was better utilization of land resources. If 
land was being put to a certain use, if it could be 
better utilized for a woodlot or building houses, I 
thought the idea was to change the use of the land. 


Mr. Kirk: Yes, and there has been a certain de- 
velopment of reforestation and some things like that, 
including community pastures. It would be very 
wrong to say nothing was done under ARDA. A 
great deal was done, but they were not employment 
development programs, on the whole; they were 
resources programs, as you have pointed out. These 
simply did not impinge on very large portions of the 
population, and I do not think there was enough 
intensified on-the-spot, on-the-ground search and 
exploration for that kind of opportunity. 


I can find people in this country who still say that 
huge opportunities, not making $1 million but for a 
little help and better employment and better use of 
resources, are being neglected because there is not 
sufficient detailed attention on the ground to work- 
ing with people in that area, so money flows in 
easily and rapidly if the case is made, in small 
amounts, if necessary. People still say that there is 
still a great potential there. 


I wish I could be much better informed about it. 
It is a big subject, but we are saying we think you 
should not totally neglect those possibilities yet and 
that you should still work to them. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): Who 
are the people who are saying those things? I think 
this can reflect on ARDA too. Who are the people 
who were going to New Brunswick with a great big 
program and trying to sell ARDA? Were they qual- 
ified; did they know what they were talking about? 


Mr. Kirk: I really cannot answer that question. In 
principle, the federal Government established the 
framework for policy-making and the provinces made 
the policy. It did not work quite this simply. The 
very existence of the federal policy put a lot of pres- 
sure on the provinces to act. I do not know who the 
people are. It is a very complicated process and I do 
not think you could pin them down. I think the 
New Brunswick Government wanted to do something 
and tried to, and they had this federal opportunity. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): I can- 
not agree with you, and we are certainly not going 
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to get into an argument. They were not provincial, 
but federal employees. 


The Chairman: I have just two questions. If 
maintenance income is accepted, is there to be a 
differential between rural and urban groups? 


be discussed in very great detail. It would depend 
upon the level, to start with. For instance, if you 
had a low level of income as a matter of general 
policy, and it was a recognized part of that policy 
that you would have to supplement that income in 


| 
Mr. Kirk: I think that that is a matter that should 
many areas, then that is one thing... ; 


any sense to put in a maintenance income if it did 
not meet the needs of the people. If you are going 
to have to supplement it then it is not maintenance 
income, is it? 


The Chairman: But, Mr. Kirk, it would not make 


| 
Mr. Kirk: Let us take this negative income tax | 
proposal. It is quite clear that there are some fami- 
lies in some urban locations where the maintenance | 
of their income at the level of the income tax 
exemption would not suffice. 
| 


The Chairman: But, take the level mentioned by | 
the Economic Council. This morning one of our 
great political parties made a declaration of policy in | 
which it said: “We are opposed to income tax for 
people who are below the poverty line as defined by 
the Economic Council.” That is an important 
declaration. In the light, of that statement would 
you have a variation between the rural and urban 
areas. That is my question. Perhaps you would think | 
about that for a moment. My next question concerns | 
the credibility gap in respect of which you said the | 
question is: “Can we, or can we not? ” What is your 
view? 


Mr. Kirk: My view is that we had better move fairly 
rapidly towards doing it. 


The Chairman: We must be able to afford it, or we 
should not get into it. Is that what you said? 


Mr. Kirk: Yes, that is what I said. 
The Chairman: Let us get into it quickly. 
Mr. Kirk: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Does Mr. Kirk mean that the longer 
we wait the less we shall be able to afford it? 


The Chairman: I hope not. 


Mr. Kirk: Let me answer your first question in this | 
way: It is undeniable that individual circumstances | 
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differ in respect of maintenance incomes. That is 
undeniable. If the thing was based upon criteria that 
did not create more injustices than it eliminated—well, 
it is an administrative problem again. I would want to 
know exactly what you mean by “some areas’ and 
“some persons” with respect to differentials. I would 
not be against differentials in principle. 


The Chairman: I did not suggest a differential, Mr. 
Kirk. 


Mr. Kirk: I thought you did. 


The Chairman: No, I asked if you were in favour of 
a differential. If you have read our record then you 
will know that we are not for it. At least, we have not 
indicated that we are for it. 


Mr. Kirk: I see. 


The Chairman: Dr. MacEachen, and Professor 
Eagleson, whom we heard a short time ago, were very 
emphatic about there being no differential. You are 
another group with an agricultural background, and I 
wanted to ask you that same question. With respect to 
the credibility gap, they were also of the view that we 
can afford it, and we ought to get on with it. You 
agree with that? 


Mr. Kirk: Yes, I do. 


The Chairman: And that is your view as well, Mr. 
Munro? 


Mr. Munro: Yes. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, you have asked 
the question I was going to ask about the differential. 
My other questions are very brief. All the references 
have been made to people who own farms, but 
nothing has been said at all about the people who are 
farm labourers. They do not belong to your organ- 
ization, of course, but you must have a closer asso- 
ciation with them than we have. I wonder whether 
there is any future for that sort of people. Is it 
possible that they could be trained to become experts 
in their fields? 


Mr. Munro: I think I can answer that question. 
Those who are in that field now generally get to be 
experts. Certainly those who work for me are experts. 
You do not find those people in the areas that we are 
concerned about in respect of poverty. Those that I 
know have a good income because they have complete 
mobility. They can move to good jobs, and the farms 
that employ farm labour are generally those types of 
operations that have scale enough that they can pay a 
decent wage. In all fairness, I do not think these 
people are suffering. 
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If I can use a personal example, I know a man who 
worked for me for twelve years, and he has now 
retired because he has got to that time in life when he 
has had a slight heart attack. The man who is follow- 
ing him has been with me for ten years, and he is still 
only 32 years of age, and is married with a young 
family. He commands a good wage by anyone’s 
standard in the labouring field, because he is not only 
a labourer but he has management responsibilities. 


These people are in a good position, and there is a 
crying need among the economic farm units for this 
type of people who have these skills. 


Senator Fergusson: Could we not train more people 
to fill that need? 


Mr. Munro: That is a good question, because some 
of us are not able to find people with these skills 
within Canada, and we have to reach outside Canada 
and bring people in from other countries. This is 
something in regard to which there has not been a 
conscientious program in Canada. In the United 
Kingdom the people that form the basis of the work 
force on the farms have a great deal of stability, and 
that stability comes from their early training. 


The Chairman: Does Manpower enter into this in 
any way? 


Mr. Kirk: Manpower does. 


Senator Fergusson: Does Manpower give some 
training? 

Mr. Kirk: Yes, they do have some programs of farm 
training, but I do not know that they are as well 
developed as they should be. There is an increase in 
demand among farmers for such people. 


Senator Fergusson: But we have people who want to 
work, and this is something that they can be trained to 
do. 


Mr. Kirk: Yes, I think we should look at that very 
intensively. 


Mr. Munro: This is an anomaly in our times, because 
we have those who are disadvantaged and those who 
need help, yet although the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration is involved I do not believe that they 
are doing an adequate job. 


Further to that, I know that in my own Province of 
Ontario in order to take care of this the provincia! Gov- 
ernment inaugurated a program because of the inade- 
quacy of the federal one. In my opinion this is 
ridiculous. 


Senator Fergusson: How is it working in your prov- 
ince? 
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Mr. Munro: Trained labourers are recruited in 
Europe. 


Senator Fergusson: Further to what Senator 
McGrand said about the employment opportunities in 
rural areas, why can we not develop Canadian hand- 
icrafts in rural areas? For instance, we have beautiful 
woods, so why can we not manufacture Canadian 
furniture? Is this not one opportunity that might give 
employment to people living in rural areas? I do not 
mean furniture alone, but various other articles. 


Mr. Kirk: There is one shop in Ottawa which 
manufactures traditional type furniture in a relatively 
small way. It has been very successful and perhaps 
could be expanded. 


Senator Fergusson: I do not mean luxury type 
products. It could be kitchen chairs and a great many 
‘ordinary items made from our wonderful lumber. I 
wonder if this has been tried and whether it would 
work? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): The 
people who have the ability to do that have no money, 
so you are right back where you started. 


Senator Quart: I have heard arguments for and 
against guaranteed annual income. I hope this question 
will not embarrass you. Would your group be in 
fabour of a guaranteed annual income? 


The Chairman: Yes, they said so in the brief. 


Senator Quart: I have not had a chance to read the 
brief. 


The Chairman: They are very emphatic about it. The 
question also arose as to whether the country could 
afford guaranteed income. They are of the opinion 
that we can afford it and should get on with it right 
away. 


We are going to have a member of our staff contact 
Mr. Kirk to see what further information he can 
provide in relation to the European experience of 
purchasing farms, leaving people on them and giving 
them an annuity or allowance. Mr. Kirk, you have 
literature and knowledge on that subject. 


Mr. Kirk: Yes. 

The Chairman: Our staff will speak to you with 
regard to this at some time immediately ‘after the 
hearing. Will you provide the information to them? 


Mr. Kirk: Yes. 


Senator MacDonald: I have been a member of the 
Federation of Agriculture of Prince Edward Island for 
many years, and I would like to deal with the diffi- 
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culties in the farming population. I had a very good 
friend there, J. Lincoln Dewar, who died a few months 
ago. I am sure you must have known him. 


Mr. Kirk: Yes. 


Senator MacDonald: In 1935 the Farm Loan Board 
was revamped and put into operation with branches 
throughout the country. The limit of the loan then 
was $6,000. Anyone who was in debt had to possess 
sufficient physical assets to secure a loan. We also had 
another organization, known as the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act under which, if a farmer owed 
$5,000, both secured and unsecured liabilities, and the 
appraiser found that he was not competent to meet his 
payments, he could recommend a loan and refer him 
to the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. In some 
cases the Supreme Court heard the application. 


The Chairman: Senator MacDonald, would you 
mind getting to the question. We are running short of 
time. 


Senator MacDonald: This is information which I am 
sure the members of the committee would like to hear 
about the cause of many of the difficulties in farming 
communities. 


Some years ago the Government raised the amount 
of the loans to $40,000, but an applicant had to have 
sufficient physical assets to secure it. I have been 
informed that many people received big loans and are 
now so badly loaded down with debt that they are 
ruined. That is one of our troubles. Another fact 
which I will mention more especially for those who do 
not farm is that a few years ago the Government saw 
fit that in the purchase of a tractor, for instance, a 
certain percentage was paid as a down payment and 
the remainder loaned by the bank. That was fine, but 
pay day generally comes around and here is where the 
difficulty started. Some farmers would buy too much 
machinery on that basis. That is one of the factors 
that has caused much of the difficulty. In addition, 
some of these people would borrow from finance 
companies in order to settle their debts, paying 16 or 
20 per cent interest on the loan, thus going into debt 
again. 


I am not asking you to answer this unless you wish 
to do so. Do you think that any of these factors have 
been the cause of difficulties? 


Mr. Kirk: In individual cases probably people have 
got overloaded with credit in relation to their ability to 
earn an income from it. That kind of thing is not 
really the basic nature of the agricultural problem, 
which is the fundamental economic situation of 
increasing productivity and limited markets. 


Mr. Munro: These are not the people who we are 
concerned with in this brief. We are thinking of people 


who are not able and never have been able to even 
borrow money, because they had no real equity. 


Senator Pearson: You are referring to the scarcity of 
markets. Given a little assistance a small farmer could 
produce more than the market would stand. Do you 
think we in this country should start working on a 
basis of scarcity rather than plenty, and that the 
guaranteed income should fill the gap? 


Mr. Kirk: Farmers are all in favour of working ona 
policy of plenty, provided they can get paid. It is as 
simple as that. They are congenitally inclined to 
produce plenty; they do it all the time. Their problem 
is that they do not get paid enough for it. The small 
farmers that we are talking about do not contribute a 
large proportion of the total production, and the kinds 
of things we are suggesting will not significantly in- 
crease that proportion. The surplus problem does not 
arise primarily in this group. 


Senator McGrand: It seems to me that when we 
discuss these things it is always suggested that people 
in rural Canada should be trained for jobs in industry 
in the urban areas. 


The Chairman: That is not what he said. 


Senator McGrand: That suggestion seems to go on 
and on. About ten years ago, when a Senate commit- 
tee studied the manpower problem, there was a 
report that in this technological age people would 
have to be trained three or four times during 
their lifetime for new jobs, that so many million jobs 
must be found by 1970 and so many million jobs must 
be found by 1974. It is frightening to comtemplate 
where these job opportunities will come from if we 
continue to try to take people out of the rural areas 
and train them to live in the large cities. If you were 
given an amount of money to look after somebody, 
where would you prefer to keep him, in the country 
or in the city? In the country where taxes pay the 
rents or in the city where rents are high? In the 
country, where he can grow a certain amount of his 
own food? Would you answer that question for me? 
To me that is important. 


Mr. Kirk: First of all I would ask the man what he 
wants to do, and then I would work out the best way 
with him. 


Senator McGrand: Say you have a certain amount of 
money. It seems to me better to pay these people to 
stay where they are than to spend money training 
them. 


Mr. Kirk: The central point in this brief is that, as 
you say, there are a great many people for whom you 
will not meet the problem by talking about mobility, 
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manpower and resettlement. That is the central point 
in our brief. 


The Chairman: Perhaps, senator, you would not 
mind my saying this. I think the committee might be 
interested. One of the significant things that has 
happened as a result of the old age security supple- 
ment is that these people have not moved to the city 
or to more urban areas, that there has been a signi- 
ficant movement of older people from urban areas 
into smaller areas, where the money goes further. 
From our point of view, that is a very important 
statistic, which I saw recently, on which we will short- 
ly have some evidence. 


Senator McGrand: That is why I asked that ques- 
tion. 


The Chairman: May I, on behalf of the committee, 
say to you, Mr. Munro and Mr. Kirk, that you have 
presented a very interesting brief. It had much of 
philosophy and a great deal of realism. It was a 
thoughtful brief on your part, it was helpful to us, and 
we are very appreciative. 


Mr. Munro: Thank you very much. Thank you for 
hearing us. 


The Chairman: We now have a brief presented by 
The Vanier Institute of the Family. On my im- 
mediate right is Mrs. Plumptre, who is very well 
known to all of you, and you have her curriculum 
vitea in the record. Next to her is Thomas J. Ryan, a 
professor at Carleton University, and Mr. Stuart 
Sutton, who is Secretary General of the organization. 
Mrs. Plumptre will make an opening statement to 
cover the highlights and then questioning will com- 
mence. 


Mrs. A. F. W. Plumptre, President, The Vanier In- 
stitute of the Family: Mr. Chairman, honourable 
senators, The Vanier Institute of the Family wishes 
to thank you for this opportunity to present our sub- 
mission, and to express to you our concern regarding 
the large number of Canadian families now living in 
poverty. We also wish to commend your chairman 
and the members of the Senate for their quick re- 
sponse to the suggestion of the Economic Council 
that the Senate ‘might consider the advisability of 
creating a committee to inquire into the problem of 
poverty in Canada”. The evidence submitted to your 
committee and your deliberations will, we hope, 
strengthen the determination of Canadians to re- 
spond actively to the call of the Economic Council 
“for a national commitment to move towards the 
elimination of poverty.” 


In examining the evidence submitted to your 
committee and other studies, we have been interest- 
ed in a particular theme which has been discussed in a 
number of these documents—the influence of the in- 
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stitutions in our society on poverty and the biases 
against the poor which exist in various institutions. 
We have been struck by the persistence of this theme 
of institutional and institutionalized discrimination. 
In our submission we have suggested a hypothesis 
which, if fully substantiated, could help not only to 
explain poverty, but to indicate definite lines for 
policy and action for the eventual elimination of 
poverty in Canada. We have taken this approach be- 
cause we believe that the process of formulating and 
testing such hypotheses is going to be essential to 
the further development of effective anti-poverty 
policies. It is our hope that the theory of poverty we 
present and the questions we raise will be further 
examined and tested by your committee and your 
staff, and that it will, like other theories of poverty, 
generate wide debate. 


The hypothesis which we submit for discussion is 
that there is in our society pervasive discrimination 
against low-income people—discrimination which, 
consciously or unconsciously, permeates the policies 
of most of our major institutions. Through this dis- 
crimination the poor are excluded from the broader 
social and economic participation which is open to 
others. It is the exclusion of low-income people, 
when this exclusion is not voluntary on their part, 
which we define as the essence of poverty. 


The social and economic environment, a product 
of the attitudes and activities of the whole society, is 
embodied in large measure in social institutions. We 
have families and communities and governments, we 
have churches and clubs in abundance, we have mar- 
kets for labour and for products, we have school 
systems and political parties. A close examination of 
the policies of at least the major institutions would 
be necessary to test the hypothesis that there is 
pervasive institutional discrimination against the 
poor. We have not undertaken such a test, but we 
have drawn together some of the readily available 
evidence presented in testimony to your committee 
or in the results of recent research in Canada. The 
cumulative effect of this evidence, to us at least, 
indicates that a full and searching examination and 
documentation of the way many institutions func- 
tion is urgently needed. To us, this preliminary 
evidence suggests that this hypothesis of institutional 
discrimination might go a long way towards explain- 
ing how poverty is created and sustained in an af- 
fluent society. 


It might also help to explain the difference between 
the characteristics of the poor and the non-poor. If 
the risk of becoming poor through income-interrup- 
tion is greater at low levels of income, and if the 
poor are functioning in an environment in other 
ways less receptive or more hostile than that of the 
non-poor (to a degree which cannot be explained 
simply by the lower relative incomes of the poor), 
then, given equal effort and skill on the part of 
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both, a poor man can expect to achieve less success 
in any given endeavour. 


The experience of less success or more frequent 
failure will affect attitudes and expectations. It could 
affect school leaving age. It could affect employability. 
Arelatively harsher environment could further reinforce 
disadvantage and discrimination as the individual and 
the environment interact. Is there evidence to suggest 
that this indeed is happening in our society? Is there 
evidence that some of our citizens live in a Canada 
Minor where they are not merely poor but where the 
very fact of their poverty serves to keep them poor? 


Our brief examination of the evidence relating to 
the policies of some of our major institutions indi- 
cates that the form of discrimination which had the 
most serious effect within the whole institutional 
structure is the discrimination associated with 
unemployment. Low-income workers also experience 
discrimination in other ways, such as lack of infor- 
mation on jobs, lack of training and adequate counsel- 
ling, and earnings too low to support a family at an 
acceptable standard of living. But the most discour- 
aging is that resulting from unemployment. The un- 
skilled marginal worker, the old and the very young 
worker, these are the people who suffer most from 
income interruption. Although least able to bear it, 
they are the first persons to feel the burden of 
unemployment when restrictive policies are necessary 
to maintain price stability. Can poverty be eliminat- 
ed if steps are not taken to shield the poor from 
the full brunt of maintaining price stability? 


As we have pointed out in our submission, the 
poor also experience discrimination through policies 
of other institutions. As consumers, it is not simply 
the difficulty of having less purchasing power. Less 
information, more fraud, higher prices associated 
with small quantity purchases, lack of transportation 
for family shopping, and many other elements enter 
to reduce further the real income that their limited 
dollars represent. Moreover, consumer problems for 
poor families may be particularly serious because 
they can affect income—eaming ability quite directly. 
Access to credit, to health services and information 
(especially on nutrition and family planning), to 
transportation, to education and to various forms of 
public services are especially significant. Discrimina- 
tion against the poor by such institutions as supply 
these goods and services could have grave conse- 
quences. 


Here, honourable senators, I wish to draw your 
attention briefly to two of these areas of discrimina- 
tion which we have discussed more fully in our 
submission—consumer credit education. Consumer 
loans are made partly on the basis of an applicant’s 
assets but chiefly on the stability of his income. A 
marginal unskilled worker who has few assets and 
who has a high risk of income interruption through 
unemployment, has more difficulty securing credit 
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than workers with more assets and regular income. 
This inability to secure credit may and often does 
cause severe hardship for families of such a worker. 
It may even result, and often does, in forcing him 
out of his job. 


But this policy which discriminates against the 
poor could also be economically wasteful. If credit 
worthiness rather than the probable productivity of 
the loan is the basis for issuing consumer credit, and 
if, on this criterion, a poor applicant is refused credit 
for purposes such as further training for himself or 
for more education for his children—that is for 
investment in human capital—then society loses as 
well as the applicant. The Special Joint Committee 
on Consumer Credit recommended that loans to the 
poor should be guaranteed on the grounds of equity. 
We would add to these grounds those of economic 
productivity. The contention that “red convertibles” 
should not take precedence over loans to the poor 
for productives purposes is an argument supportable 
on grounds both of equity and efficiency. This is an 
argument of particular importance at a time when 
restrictions on consumer credit are being considered. 
Reducing availability of consumer credit irrespective 
of its proposed use would clearly be discriminatory 
against the poor as well as economically wasteful. 


With respect to education the evidence to support 
an hypothesis of discrimination is very strong. Dr. 
Ryan of Carleton College is here to discuss with you 
the results of research to date which indicate that 
the experience of a very young child in a deprived 
environment may so affect its future development 
that it may never develop its full potential. This is 
the area where the Economic Council of Canada and 
the Vanier Institute are jointly sponsoring further 
research. 


Within the school system itself, the system takes a 
large toll of children from low-income families. Their 
progress tends to be slower, their grades lower, and 
their drop-out rate higher than that of their class- 
mates from non-poor homes. Those children from 
low-income families who persist in the school system 
are also much less likely to continue their education 
than are children from non-poor families. Higher 
education in this country still requires some substan- 
tial commitment of personal resources, and also 
some evidence, for admission, of good past perform- 
ance. Both may be particularly difficult for the 
student from a poor family to provide. 


Honourable senators, you have already received 
testimony indicating the discrimination which many 
of the poor experience in regard to housing, and to 
which we have drawn your attention in our sub- 
mission. We cannot stress too strongly the disrupting 
effect of delapidated houses, overcrowding, lack of 
heat, of adequate sanitary facilities and of privacy on 
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family life. It is a sad commentary on our society 
that only in recent years has there been evidence of 
a serious public commitment in Canada to provide 
better homes and a better environment for poor 
citizens. The gross inadequacy of the provision of 
public housing units in the past is a matter of re- 
cord. Even though housing for low incomes is now, 
for the first time, forming a really significant propor- 
tion of new housing construction there is still no 
reason for complacency either regarding the supply 
of housing for families living in poverty, or in the 
administration of these units. 


Most regrettable is the discrimination which the 
poor experience under our system of justice. It 
would be difficult to defend the view that all Cana- 
dians feel equal before the law. It would also be 
difficult to maintaint that the poor do not experien- 
ce discrimination in the enforcement of the law and 
its daily application to their lives. Evidence indicates 
discrimination through the system of administering 
family law, through the high cost of divorce proceed- 
ings and the application of reciprocal enforcement of 
maintenance orders under various provincial legisla- 
tions. 


The poor do not understand their rights under the 
law, nor do they always have the resources to fight 
for these rights or to protect their interests. Legal 
aid in some provinces, especially in Ontario, offers 
some help, but is only touching the tip of the ice- 
berg and still not assisting those who are submerged. 
Until the poor have assistance in understanding the 
law and knowing their rights they will continue, not 
without reason, to regard the law not as a protection 
of their rights but as a source of injustice. 


For many years there has been considerable debate 
regarding the need for reform of our tax structure. 
This is not the time to discuss the Federal Govern- 
ment’s proposals for this reform, but we would like 
to raise some questions which indicate the need for a 
system more equitable for the poor. Why, for exam- 
ple, have we tolerated a policy which places a higher 
proportional burden of taxation on those with low 
incomes than those with higher incomes? Why do 
we favour those with high incomes by accepting the 
principle of permitting exemptions from incomes 
rather that giving tax credits? Why is there no pro- 
vision permitting the deduction of expenses incurred 
by an employee in earning wages? Why is a deduc- 
tion not permitted for child-care expenses when both 
or the only parent is working? And in relation to 
the fiscal policies, why are those who are excluded 
from the Canada Pension Plan and Unemployment 
Insurance predominately the poor? 


Information systems constitute one of our social 
institutions. Much of the available information is vital 
to the efficient performance of individuals and fa- 
milies in labour markets, consumer markets or capital 
markets. Much of the vital information does not reach 
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the poor. Often, mainly through lack of facility in 
reading, the poor are not aware of many occurences or 
opportunities which could be helpful to them in their 
roles as workers, consumers, parents etc. Are we fail- 
ing in our responsibility to the poor by not developing 
and using radio and television in a more informative, 
creative and educational way? 


All this preliminary evidence indicates strongly to us 
that the current policies of our institutions may be 
maintaining poverty in Canada or at the very least 
delaying its elimination: it also indicates that to the 
degree the poor have characteristics which differ from 
those of the non-poor, some part of this difference is 
likely to be attributable to the unpleasant experiences 
they have accumulated in the environment in which 
they live. Alienation from society constitutes a rational 
response to an environment in which they experience 
insecurity of income, social exclusion, non-participa- 
tion and physical deprivation. To ask them to change 
in the absence of environmental change is to ask for 
irrationality on their part. 


No anti-poverty policies which aim to change the 
individual without changing the environment in which 
he functions are likely to succeed in eliminating pov- 
erty. To be fully effective, these policies must change 
the policies of all our institutions which discriminate 
against the poor. This calls for a careful and systematic 
examination of these institutions, and the involvement 
in anti-poverty policies of all those responsible for 
the policies of these institutions. Since institutional 
change does not require additional resources but a 
re-allocation of existing efforts and the re-thinking of 
existing priorities, important anti-poverty policies can 
be undertaken even at a time when the overall de- 
mands on the economy cannot be increased for fear of 
generating further inflation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


At this point it must be stressed that the most 
important factor for the elimination of poverty is the 
tate of growth of the economy and the provision of 
jobs through his growth. But the experience of recent 
years when our economy has grown and expanded 
indicates that growth alone will not solve the problem 
of poverty. The majority of Canadian families and 
individuals have benefited from the increasing afflu- 
ence of our society, but many members have been left 
behind in poverty suffering from inadequate incomes 
and an inadequate standard of living. 


We have submitted for debate the hypothesis that 
the essence of poverty is the exclusion of the poor 
from the broad social and economic participation in 
our society which is open to others. In other words, 
because of the pervasive discrimination in the policies 
of our major institutions, the poor are unable to lift 
themselves and their families above the poverty line, 
and so remain in poverty. 
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1. If we are fully committed to eliminate poverty 
from our society then a strong central agency respon- 
sible for the direction and co-ordination of anti- 
poverty policies should be established. This organiza- 
tion would involve not only those responsible for 
anti-poverty policies of governments at all levels, but 
also those responsible for the policies of our institu- 
tions. 


2. This agency would be responsible for the direction 
of a study in depth of the policies and structure of our 
major institutions to ascertain the extent to which 
these institutions exclude the poor from social and 
economic participation in our society. 


3. In the near future, the Federal Government will be © 
announcing new policies on taxation and social secur- 
ity. These policies should be carefully examined to 
ensure that any recommended policies and actions 
should not continue discrimination by these institu- 
tions against the poor. In the case of taxation policies, 
assessment should be made to ensure that any regres- 
sive measures more burdensome to lower groups 
should be avoided. 


The social security policy should ensure security of 

income, tied to fluctuations in the cost of living, to 
those persons who cannot earn adequate incomes. This 
income should be sufficient to provide an acceptable 
standard of living for these individuals and their fa- 
milies. 
4. Accepting the thesis that the poor do not lack the 
motivation to work, we maintain that the most devas- 
tating discrimination against the poor is the lack of 
opportunity for regular employment which will pro- 
vide sufficient earnings to keep a worker’s family at an 
acceptable standard of living. Those who wish to work 
should have the right to work. To adopt a policy 
which forces a worker out of his job, and to offer him 
welfare rather than another job when he wants to 
work is an insult to his human dignity. This princi- 
ple—the right to work—has particular importance at 
the present time when restrictive policies are aiming to 
secure price stability. The burden of unemployment is 
falling on those least able to bear it—the unskilled and 
marginal workers, the old worker and the very young 
worker. Statistics of unemployment should indicate 
the level of unemployment among these workers as 
compared with that of skilled workers. 


Are we as citizens fully accepting our responsibilities 
for the social effects of our economic policies? When 
jobs disappear, incomes of the unemployed are par- 
tially maintained through unemployment insurance 
payments, or failing these through welfare payments. 
Are we willing as citizens to continue policies which 
discriminate against a large proportion of our popula- 
tion, are costly to us as taxpayers and ignore the 
opportunity of increasing productivity in areas where 
we are demanding increased production—such as 
more hospitals, better services, better housing and 
other facilities? Is it more costly to society to use 
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human resources productively than to maintain them 
on welfare payments? Are our welfare policies closely 
associated with those who could organize the produc- 
tion of services and better public facilities need by 
society? Why is there an entrepreneurial gap between 
the worker on welfare and possible productive em- 
ployment? Are governments and industry making 
available sufficient training facilities for workers 
whether they need additional basic education or train- 
ing in work skills, so they will be able to meet the 
requirements of jobs in productive employment? Do 
we lack the imagination, intelligence, courage and de- 
termination to guarantee jobs for all those who desire 
them? 


These are questions we must face if we are really 
determined to eliminate poverty and to enable all 
citizens to participate fully in our social and economic 
environment. To remove the basic causes of poverty 
rather than ameliorating the problems of the poor 
demands the involvement of all sections of the com- 
munity, government and non-government. 


Honourable senators, you have accepted a most im- 
portant challenge. You are fortunate to have a chair- 
man who in the past has accepted many challenges 
which he has met with constructive ideas and recom- 
mendations. We are sure your report will be no ex- 
ception in this regard. We look forward to this report 
which we hope will make Canadians realize fully both 
our responsibilities and the action we must under- 
take for the removal of the canker of poverty from 
our society. 


Proféssor Thomas J. Ryan, Associate Professor, 
Carleton University: Mr. Chairman and honourable 
senators, this portion of the brief has focused 
upon the children who are growing up under 
conditions of poverty, of whom there are appro- 
ximately 1% million in Canada. For these chil- 
dren, poverty is to be considered not so much in terms 
of economic deprivation, but more in terms of the 
physical and experiential deprivation commonly asso- 
ciated with economic deficit. 


There are two introductory statements which | 
would like to make. First, there is sufficient evidence 
to indicate that a child’s physical, cognitive, and social 
development is largely determined by conditions 
experienced during the first five years of life. Second, 
any program designed to combat poverty and the 
effects of poverty will not attain maximum success 
unless there is included a means of providing infants 
and young children with adequate cognitive and social 
‘Stimulation, as well as physical care. 


The most visible evidence comes from assessing 
school performance. Children from low socio-eco- 
nomic groups reach a deficit in school performance in 
grade 1 which becomes relatively worse throughout 
the school years. Certainly, part of the problem stems 
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from ‘‘middle class” school systems attempting to 
serve ‘“‘every class” children. But there is more to it 
than that. Measures of physical, intellectual, language, 
and certain aspects of personality development, all of 
which are positively related to academic achievement, 
reveal that children from lower socio-economic groups 
perform more poorly than children from higher 
socio-economic backgrounds. 


Much is known about the causal factors behind these 
poor performance levels. For example, inadequate 
nutrition during pregnancy and the first few years of 
life is related to infant mortality and morbidity, 
physical development and capacity to learn, and the 
knowledge of and the capability of providing nutri- 
tional requirements varies considerably across socio- 
economic groups. Intellectual development is a func- 
tion of early learning experiences; the provision of 
such experiences differs markedly between socio- 
economic groups. Language is largely learned through 
parental rewards and through imitation of adults. 
Parents from lower socio-economic groups are not 
prone to reward verbal behaviour nor do they provide 
a good model for speech development. Achievement 
motivation is positively related to socio-economic 
status as well as to academic success, and lower-class as 
compared with middle-class mothers are less likely to 
encourage and reward achievement-oriented behav- 
iour. 


Based upon the data from longitudinal studies, 
curves of growth and development lead to the generali- 
zation that a child’s development does not progress in 
equal units per unit of time. Periods of rapid growth 
tend to be in the early years of life followed by 
periods of less and less rapid growth. This differential 
tate of growth with time is important to note because 
the importance of the influences which affect growth 
and development is likely to be far greater in the 
period of rapid development of a characteristic than in 
a period of less rapid development. 


The results of investigations which have manipulated 
the early childhood environments of disadvantaged 
and retarded children are indeed encouraging. The 
beneficial changes in the intellectual performance of 
children, as a result of having experienced an effective 
intervention program, should be sufficient to arouse 
the attention of Canadian governmental bodies. While 
advocating the benefits of environmental stimulation 
during early childhood, it is fully realized that the 
timing and type of intervention as well as its long-term 
effects are not fully known and are in need of 
extensive research, 


In Canada, research programs for disadvantaged 
children are sparse, uncoordinated and undersup- 
ported. Each program stands on its own when, 
without too much effort, an integrated program of 
research making better use of present resources could 
more efficiently gather the information needed. We 
should no longer allow the provision of early child- 
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hood experiences and the evaluation of their effects to 
proceed in a haphazard manner. Integrating the 
sources of financial support would facilitate the 
development of a research policy, promote the devel- 
opment of urgently needed longitudinal research 
projects and would be guaranteed support for their 
duration. 


The recommendations in this brief have taken into 
account the need for social action as well as the need 
for research. The efforts of federal, provincial and 
municipal governments have been advocated. It has 
been suggested that the federal Government might 
serve as an information clearing house, an advisory 
bureau in the development of research policy. An 
elaboration of these functions is contained in the 
brief. One or more provincial governments might 
initiate a university-based child development centre 
which could become the basic research centre for the 
development of new techniques for disadvantaged 
children. Specialized graduate training in child devel- 
opment is also needed in Canada. 


Finally, it is suggested that municipalities should 
become involved in, first, the development of pre- 
school centres; second, the establishment of “‘corner 
nurseries”; third, programs of home tutoring and, 
fourth, the provision of mobile nursery schools for 
rural areas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Ferguson: I should like to compliment Mrs. 
Plumptre on her excellent brief. She summarized it 
very well in her presentation today. 


I find it rather discouraging that apparently the 
institute believes that until there is a change in 
society’s attitude toward the poor there really is not 
much we can do. How in the world are we ever going 
to accomplish a change in attitude. 


Mrs. Plumptre: You have raised a very good point, 
senator. Quite frankly, most Canadians don’t realize 
the plight of the poor, which is one of the real 
problems facing your committee. But the fact that 
you are having these hearings across Canada and 
because of the information you are bringing out you 
are making people realize the great need for something 
to be done. 


We feel and hope, as is obvious from our brief, that a 
body will be established to research these institutions 
— not only the ones we have mentioned but other 
institutions as well — to really indicate how, some- 
times quite inadvertently, they do discriminate against 
the poor. I think as people begin to realize this is the 
case, a change in their attitude will come about. In 
respect of such discrimination, people are only begin- 
ning to realize that our taxation, for example, has 
been regressive; they are only beginning to recognize 
many of the difficulties that the poor suffer under the 
system of justice. That fact has come out very strongly 
in some of the evidence submitted to you. 
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As you say, we just don’t realize, and we must keep 
at it, because it involves all citizens making up their 
minds that they are not going to have poverty in their 
midst. 


Senator Fergusson: I suppose it can only be through 
the efforts of committees such as ours and other 
similar bodies that we will bring to the attention of 
the public and persuade them that the poor have been 
discriminated against. 


Mrs. Plumptre: Quite frankly, I am very disturbed 
by this problem. In fact, our board had quite a 
discussion on this topic when we were going through 
the brief, and we were very disturbed, too, with the - 
problem of unemployment. The burden is falling on 
the unemployed. 


An editorial in the,Globe and Mail on Saturday is 
quite indicative of the emphasis that should be placed 
on this problem, because it shows the increase in 
millions of dollars that is going to be spent in just one 
city merely because of increased unemployment. The 
question that comes to mind immediately is whether 
any study has been made to show the real cost of what 
we are paying in welfare to the unemployed who want 
to work — not the people who need welfare continu- 
ally, but the unemployed who really want to work. We 
are spending millions of dollars to keep them alive on 
a subsistance level. Are we really incapable of taking 
those resources and putting them to work for us? 
After all, the money is being spend anyway. 


Senator Fergusson: Yes, the same money could be 
put to much better use with much better results. 


Mrs. Plumptre: I should hope so. 


Senator Fergusson: On page 14 of your brief, Mrs. 
Plumptre, you refer to the cost of divorce proceedings. 
You say that a further source of discrimination is the | 
high cost of divorce proceedings, especially since the 
adoption of the new federal legislation. I am very 
sorry to hear that the new federal legislation has not 
been all to the good. We thought we had done} 
something wonderful. 


Mrs. Plumptre: Unfortunately, it would appear to be | 
the case. This point was brought up by a member of 
the board, a seasoned member of the legal profession | 
who is working in legal aid. I don’t like saying this) 
about the legal profession, but in this gentleman’s city | 
the legal profession, apparently, is now saying that, | 
whereas a divorce used to cost $500, it will now cost | 
$800 and, if the person wishing to get a divorce does) 
not have the $800, too bad. In other words, it used to) 
be $500 and it is now $800. 


The Chairman: Let us deal with the poor first. There 
has been evidence before this committee that the poor 
in the province of Ontario can obtain legal aid and ) 
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obtain a divorce. That evidence has been before this 
committee. In Winnipeg we heard similar evidence 
with respect to Manitoba. That is a fact, and is a result 
-of the hearing and the heat we applied at our hearing. 


Divorce is not really the problem that troubles us 
the most, however. Nor am I defending the legal 
profession when I say that I don’t believe the 
statement you made is complete. 


Mrs. Plumptre: Mr. Chairman, I should like to draw 
the attention of the committee to the latest issue of 
the Law Society Gazette, in which an article on legal 
aid points out that legal aid has still a long way to go 
before it meets the needs of the poor. 


I should also like to draw your attention to an error 
in our brief. On page 14 we attribute a statement to 
the Minister of Finance. It should have been the 
Minister of Justice. 


Senator Fergusson: I have another question referring 
to page 14 of the brief, in the middle of the page 
where you have a statement—“Similarly the applica- 
tion of reciprocal enforcement of maintenance orders 
under various provincial legislation, affecting deserted 
and separated spouses and their children work serious 
injustices on the poor.” Would you elaborate on that? 


Mrs. Plumptre: This cames from a study which we 
are doing at the present time and we have been very 
dilighted to have evidence forthcoming to justify the 
study. If a court issues a maintenance order against an 
individual, and the man skips off to another province, 
hundreds of dollars may be spent in tracing him, and 
then if he has no job, he goes into jail and the family 
goes on refiel. There is this considerable difficulty in 
enforcing maintenance orders because of provincial 
regulations. There is a study of which you may have 
read done by the Ontario Law Commission under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Baxter, and they have dealt with 
this problem and also with the question of reform of 
the civil code in Quebec. In both studies they are 
dealing with the question of maintenance orders and 
the difficulty in questions of family law. It is very 
surprising how much improvement is needed, and the 
studies, I think, will show that there is need not only 
for improvement in administration, but for reform in 
the law itself. 


Senator Fergusson: Will it recommend changes in 
the law? 


Mrs. Plumptre: We hope so. It is still in the process 
of conducting its study. 


Senator Fergusson: At this stage I would like to say 
that although you announce that Mr. Stewart Sutton 
is the executive general secretary, I should like to 
mention for the benefit of members of the committee 
who may not know it, that he has been a very 
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distinguished employee of the United Nations in the 
UNICEF. He has worked throughout the world, and I 
think the Vanier Institute are to be congratulated on 
having him as secretary general. 


Mrs. Plumptre: We certainly agree. 


Senator Carter: Mrs. Plumptre, the essence of your 
brief, as I interpret it, is that the poor are victims of 
their environment, and their environment is determi- 
ned largely by the attitudes of certain groups that 
make up the public at large. 


Mrs. Plumptre: Yes. 


Senator Carter: And you say that no matter what 
programs we develop, welfare programs or income 
programs, it is not going to make much difference 
unless we change those attitudes. 


Mrs. Plumptre: Yes. 


Senator Carter: That at least is your hypothesis 
which you have not tested, and you say in your brief 
or at least you suggest that this committee should do 
this testing. 


Mrs. Plumptre: It is not just the attitudes, but also 
the policies of the institutions. 


Senator Carter: But you cannot divorce policies 
from attitudes. Are they not related? Do not attitudes 
determine policies? 


Mrs. Plumptre: Yes, but I just want to emphasize 
that the policies are not of themselves the real reason 
for discrimination. However, I am sorry to keep 
interrupting. 


Senator Carter: Then, my first question is this; how 
can one go about testing your hypothesis? It is such a 
broad thing. Do you suggest that we should take two 
parts of it or two elements of it and test those? 


Mrs. Plumptre: I would hope there would be 
somebody who would test them all. For example, let 
us take the labour market. Why don’t we test the 
whole labour market to ascertain the extent to which 
the labour market discriminates against the poor? 
This we feel to be the very basic and most important 
discrimination which the poor have to suffer. Take the 
case of a young man or a boy who wants a job. He has 
no skills and no training and he lives in a poor 
environment where people do not buy a newspaper. 
Now, he may ask his friends about opportunities for 
jobs, but they are in the same situation that he is in. 
He may get a job and he may not, but right at that 
moment the discrimination starts. But then take the 
case of a boy or a young man who has been to school 
and who has received some training and has achieved 
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some skill. His family can direct him into something or 
he is in touch with people who in turn are in touch 
with industry and because of this he is enabled to make 
a start. 


Senator Carter: Well, in a sense that is true, but in 
another sense it is not. I agree that to a certain extent 
the discrimination is there but it arises out of the 
young man’s handicaps or lack of skill. 
is the basis of the 


Mrs. Plumptre: But what 


handicap? 


Senator Carter: Let us develop this a little. How do 
you suggest that any policy to change this can be 
implemented? We are wrestling with the problem and 
government is wrestling with it. But they have 
manpower training problems and so they have develo- 
ped programs through which they are trying to 
upgrade the handicapped and give them better skills 
and teach them how to make better use of the skills 
they have and how to make better use of land and 
things like that. But the scale on which this has to be 
done is very great and I do not know if we have the 
resources to do it. You are assuming that we have the 
resources to do it, but I really do not see how you can 
get on to the practical implementation. I agree that 
much of what you say is true, but let us take for the 
moment the concept of the “right to work.” How can 
you implement this “right to work?” I take it you 
mean that if a job is not there, you must create a job. 


Mrs. Plumptre: Yes, indeed. This is exactly the 
situation. You must create the job. Here we have all 
sorts of people who are unemployed and are on 
welfare and who want to work. At the same time we 
have great entrepreneurs in our society. In between 
you have this tremendous gap which needs to be filled. 
This gap is so great that we have to keep these people 
on welfare, paying them money, because we do not 
have enough imagination to bridge that gap. It is a 
very great problem, but I think we have to face up to 
it. And I do not think that we are facing up to it. I 
realize that the manpower people are beginning to do 
an excellent job, but it is not sufficient just to train 
people, you have to have jobs for them when they are 
trained. 


Senator Carter: That is contrary to some of the 
evidence that has been presented before us. In fact we 
have been told that the day is coming when we will 
have to pay people for not working. 


Mrs. Plumptre: Yes, but that is still some distance 
away and I do not think I shall be here when that 
happens. We may have to reduce the hours of work 
and spread the work, if you like, but before that 
happens we have to sit down and recognize the fact 
that we do have poverty in our society and ask 
ourselves if we, as people in an affluent society, are 
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prepared to go on with this situation. I do not think 
we are. 


Senator Carter: What you are saying then is that if 
we have 6 per cent of our people who are not working, 
while 94 per cent of our people have jobs, that 94 per 
cent must give up part of their jobs so that the other 6 
per cent can work. 


Mrs. Plumptre: No, no. 


Senator Carter: Well, then how do we implement 
this? 


Mrs. Plumptre: Why don’t we take a look at the 
process? We realize and we would like to stress that 
the 6 per cent unemployment figure can be very 
misleading. I think it would be very important to have 
a breakdown of the unemployment figures because I 
think they would show that a very great portion of 
these people who are without jobs are the poor. I was 
reading an article concerning some research done 
recently in the New Republic published in January. It 
referred to the fact that in some of the states they 
have something of the order of 8 per cent unemployed 
but that probably 15 to 20 per cent of this group of 
people are the unskilled. Now it is fine for us to talk 
about these percentages, but they are not the main 
thing. 


The Chairman: This morning Senator Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche) referred to the City of 
Montreal as having an unemployment rate of 18 per 
cent in the poorer areas whereas Quebec as a whole 
has 7 or 8 per cent. That is the point the witness is 
making and she is quite right on that. 


Senator Carter: I know. Even in my own province 
the figure is about 20 per cent at the present time, but 
what I do not see is how you can provide jobs for this 
20 per cent. 


Mrs. Plumptre: To follow up your question, Senator | 
Carter, surely, you do not think the demands for | 
goods and services are satisfied, do you? Do you not 
think we still want more? Do you not think we want 
better housing, more hospitals, more sewers, more 
parks, greater possibilities for recreation for poor 
people? There are so many demands. Cannot we meet 
them by somehow or another putting our minds to 
work and saying: We are not content with our society 
at the present time. We are going to make sure that we 
get the most important resources in our economy to 
work, and to work more efficiently? | 


I agree that it is complicated, but we have to look 
at the whole economy and say: These people have | 
difficulty getting out of the situation they are in. They | 
need training, better housing, greater justice before the 
law—in fact, better education. It is no good looking at 
things piece-meal; we have to look at the whole 
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economy and put our minds to work on it—just as you 
people are doing and, goodness knows, you are 
bringing this whole thing out into the open. 


Senator Carter: In other words, you are saying we 
have to revise our priorities? 


Mrs. Plumptre: Yes, and get the whole nation and 
the people involved in these institutions to work at it 
and to put their minds to it. 


Senator Carter: I would like to know how you go 
about doing it. 


Mrs. Plumptre: First of all, I would have a body 
come up with strong recommendations. 


The Chairman: You did not hurt our cause or the 
cause of the poor this morning. 


Senator Pearson: I was quite interested in that 
allusion of yours on page 16 to the two different 
Canadas. This seems to indicate that the poor exist to 
a large degree because our society wants them there, 
wants to keep them poor and out of the way. I do not 
think this is exactly right. I think that the great 
majority of people who are in the middle-or upper- 
class are indifferent. Everyone is indifferent to his 
neighbour; he does not even recognize his neighbour. 


Mrs. Plumptre: You say that you think that is so? 
Senator Pearson: Yes. 
Mrs. Plumptre: Yes, I agree with you. 


Senator Pearson: This is the trouble with the 
different elements in society. Each is doing a little dab 
of work to help the poor, but you have to involve 
everyone. How are you going to get everyone involy- 
ed? 


Mrs. Plumptre: You can do it by hammering away 
and by somebody giving good leadership. Look what 
has happened since the Economic Council put out its 
Fifth Annual Review 1-% years ago now. We had 
poverty before that, but it was somehow tucked away 
somewhere, and it was not until the Economic Council 
said, “Here it is. Look at not only what it is costing 
the poor but what it is costing the economy as a 
whole,” that people began to take notice. Then, in the 
Second Annual Review they showed what it costs. If 
we can get this across, we are all going to be that much 
better off. 


Senator Pearson: In the brief we had earlier this 
morning, that of the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture, they talked about the problem today being the 
tremendous amount of services we can produce in this 
country in agriculture. The problem is, what are we 
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going to do to get and keep everyone employed in the 
tural areas yet, at the same time, cut down the 
surplus? You are suggesting that you go for cutting 
down the hours of work. 


Mrs. Plumptre: Maybe. I did not actually say that, 
because IJ think there are so many demands to be met. 


Senator Pearson: You think that we should build up 
the demands? 


Mrs. Plumptre: Yes, and we cannot always do that 
to the extent that, in the case of wheat, say, we grow 
all the wheat. However, I think we can help a great 
deal. Of course, I am not going to put myself forward 
as an agricultural expert here this morning; you have 
already heard those people. 


Senator Pearson: I have written down here that a 
child of the poor is less apt in his educational 
instruction because of the nutrition he receives, his 
home environment, and so on. Will he not be behind 
the children of the middle class all through his life, 
even when the children of the poor have special types 
of education and training for their future life, until the 
guaranteed income brings future parents up to the 
status where the present middle class is? 


Dr. Ryan: I think the answer to the question is: Yes, 
but not necessarily. He does not have to be behind for 
the rest of his life. 


Senator Pearson: But do you have to change his type 
of education, the environment of education, because 
the middle class is a little ahead of him all the time 
and he feels a little depressed because he cannot move 
as fast? 


Dr. Ryan: The point is that you could have him 
ready for that school system, to perform in a manner 
comparable to the middle-class child, if during his first 
five years of life certain procedures were undertaken 
to promote his intellectual development, including 
such things as working with his parents to teach them 
how to stimulate a young child. In the area of 
language development, language is probably the single 
most important skill a young child needs to progress 
normally in school. There is a vast difference in 
language used across the socio-economic groups. This 
has been shown in studies, an example of which is 
contained in the brief of how the lower class parent 
might respond when he wants his child to be quiet, 
with “Shut up!” or, “Be quiet! ”’, a very short 
imperative; whereas the middle class—implying along 
with that, the better educated—parent will say, 
“Would you be quiet for a moment because I want to 
make a phone call, and if you are not quiet I will not 
be able to hear too well.’ There is a vast difference in 
the number of words used and the reasoning and 
quality of the words. 
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Senator Pearson: That is the type of instruction 
right there. 


Dr. Ryan: Yes, and this starts within the first few 
months of life. One can observe the parental responses 
to vocalization in young infants, a child as young as 
three months of age being led to vocalize. 


Senator Quart: Mr. Chairman, first of all, I would 
like to congratulate Mrs. Plumptre of the excellent 
brief; and I would particularly comment your answers, 
Mrs. Plumptre, to Senator Carter regarding the creat- 
ing of jobs. I am with you all the way on that. I have 
always felt that way about it, and I thoroughly agree 
with you. 


Regarding slum housing, and all the rest of it, where 
the unemployed and the poor could be employed, I 
think it is an excellent idea you have left with us. 


Regarding the services of the various organizations 
you mentioned, it has always been a sort of pet theme 
of mine that I believe in many cases—as you mention- 
ed, I think it is on page 6—the poor are reluctant at 
times to go to Manpower, or some other government 
agency, and they do not realize, because they do not 
have the know-how, what services they can get 
through these agencies and also the various voluntary 
organizations. The question is, how you inform the 
poor. Would a co-ordinating council of some kind, 
such as your own, be the answer, that would under- 
take to co-ordinate and investigate the various services, 
to find out what they really can do, particularly for 
the poor? I know of specific cases where the 
unemployed have gone to Manpower. There is a 
discrepancy somewhere. If we want an employee of 
some sort we are told by Manpower that they simply 
have not got one. I know that I have never heard of 
any employer having any great success in getting the 
type of employee he wants from Manpower, other 
than just casual labour. On the other hand they do not 
seem to keep a record of the demands of employers. 
There seems to be a lack of co-ordination. 


Mrs. Plumptre: I think you have raised a very 
important question. We, in the Vanier Institute, feel 
that the family today is much more alone than it used 
to be. The family in the small community had the 
grandparents and the aunts around it, but the small 
family in an urban area is very dependent upon the 
community for many resources, and it does not know 
about these resources. I know that the Welfare Council 
and the Social Planning Council in various cities have 
tried to put out various pamphlets, but poor people do 
not read and pamphlets do not reach them. This is 
something we need to face up to. I do not know 
whether our organization, with its present income, is 
the one to do it, but somehow or other we have to 
solve this problem and let the people know that the 
community resources are. 
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You have raised a question about the manpower 
situation. One thing is that many people do not like 
going to Government offices. It may be that they go 
once and they are greeted by an official who is not 
sympathetic, and they tell their friends about that 
experience, and hostility develops. 


However, there is one matter that I should like to 
see this committee deal with. I should like to know 
what percentage of job vacancies are reported to 
Manpower. I tried to get some statistics on that, 
because I think it is a very important matter. I know 
from having discussed it with officials that they are 
trying to get better co-operation from employers, but — 
at the moment we do not know to what extent 
employers are reporting not only the job vacancies but 
the qualifications required. They should be more 
precise in respect of the qualifications of the people 
they want for the job. This is most important. When 
Manpower is trying to develop its training courses it 
wants to know of as many jobs as possible. 


Senator Inman: I have read both of these briefs, and 
I would like to congratulate both of you, Mrs. 
Plumptre and Dr. Ryan. I should like to ask you if you 
think that welfare is somewhat at fault in not doing 
enough to investigate cases. I should like to mention 
something that happened in my own province. There 
is a big fish plant there that operates the year round, 
The trawlers come into the open harbours, and at 
times unload 20,000 tons of fish. That plant adver- 
tised for 75 workers. I saw the advertisements in the 
paper, and I know that they were, as we say, scouring 
the country for workers, and they could not get one. 
The people said that they were on welfare and they 
were not going to give it up. I am just wondering what © 
is the answer to that situation. 


Mrs. Plumptre: I cannot comment, of course, on 
that particular instance, but in the brief I draw your 
attention to the fact that there are many people with 
large families who cannot afford to take a job. They 
are much better off on welfare. This is a sad com | 
mentary on our society, that there are jobs that do not 
provide enough to keep a family. This is dreadful. This 
point was emphasized when we were discussing our 
brief, by the labour people, and especially by Mr. 
Donald Macdonald, who is a member of our board. He 
said it is true. Many of them just cannot afford to take | 
a job. 


I am not in a position to criticize the welfare 
agencies. I think we all know of some unfortunate 
instances, but one of the sad things is that we are 
tending in some ways to keep people on welfare, and 
there is a great deal of cheating going on. I know of | 
cases myself where the applicant has refused to give all | 
the information he should to the welfare group be- 
cause of the unpleasant way in which he has been | 
received. 
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I know of one particular widow, whose husband 
died only recently, who decided now that her 
children were at school that she would take a job 
‘because she wanted to start a fund for her boy who 
wanted to go to college. She was told that she could 
not do that; that if she did she would be cut off from 
welfare. 


This is an insidious kind of thing, and you have 
raised a difficult question for me to answer. I am not 
associated with the welfare people, but I do think we 
have to look carefully at our welfare system. 


Senator Inman: You speak of the poor as regarding 
the law not as a protector but as a prosecutor. Are 
there not cases where poor people can obtain legal 

help, if that is necessary? 


Mrs. Plumptre: My information is that Ontario is 
doing something, but this article by Mr. John Honsber- 
ger, to which I referred, suggested that many of the 
poor do not know that their problems are legal 
problems, and they do not know that there is 
protection for them. If they do not know this then 
they do not go to the Legal Aid office. The Legal Aid 
office does not initiate any help; you have to go and 
ask for it. If you do not know you have a legal 
problem, then you do not go. One of my young 
lawyer friends pointed out that the only office is 
down town, and it is open between the hours of 9 to 
6. If you cannot get there between those hours then it 
is too bad. 


Senator Inman: We have heard many criticisms from 
people who live in public housing, especially about the 
inspectors, and the type of help they get from them. 
Would you like to say something on that? 


Mrs. Plumptre: This is one of the things I have 
discussed with people who have been closely associa- 
ted with the problem. I know that the members of this 
committee have seen this housing, and therefore will 
know more about it than I, but one cannot help but 
get the impression that there are very many unfortu- 
nate occurrences because of the inspection. If a 
woman with a child is on welfare and is living in public 
housing they will burst in on her in the middle of the 
night to make sure that she has not a man there. This 
is terrible. She has a right to privacy as much as 
anyone else. There is room for a great deal of 
improvement in this regard, but there are other people 

' who know more about that than I do. 


Senator Inman: I have mentioned before that many 
of them seem to be painted in very grim colours. I 
think Senator Fergusson was in one place where the 
woman complained about the white tile on the floors. 


Mrs. Plumptre: Yes, I read that in the evidence, but I 
think there are many more serious things than white 
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tiles. That is a minor thing when compared to the 
basic question. 


Senator McGrand: I should like to follow up with 
Dr. Ryan this question of the development of under- 
privileged children, and the statement that they should 
receive attention early in life. There is a great deal of 
crime and violence in the world today, and some 
people are worried about it. I have been told that if 
you recognize a psychopath at three or four years of 
age you may be able to liberate him from whatever he 
will develop into. That is rather along the line of what 
you are talking about, although I am talking about 
poverty in a slightly wider sense. Do you know what 
can be done or has been done about this? Do you 
work with Professor Wake at all? 


Dr. Ryan: Yes. He has moved to St. Patrick’s now, 
but we are together quite a bit. We are in the same 
area, although he is more concerned with the question 
you have just asked—the development of aggressive 
behaviour and physical cruelty in children. 


In answer to the specific example you have chosen I 
can only answer in the general sense. We could 
presumably alter the subsequent behavioural develop- 
ment of this child at the age of three if we had 
introduced certain conditions during the first three 
years of life. The argument is similar to those I am 
presenting, which are in terms of social development. 
The psychopathic would fit within the scheme of 
developmental social behaviour. If psychopathological 
behaviour is recognizable at three years of age, it 
presumably is because of the child’s experiences 
during his first three years of life. I question whether 
extreme pyschopathological behaviour is detectable at 
three years of age, although it certainly is within a few 
years after that. 


Senator McGrand: It is certainly recognizable. 


Dr. Ryan: You cannot pick out deviant behaviour so 
early. I would push it beyond five years of age, when 
you get the children in the school area with constant 
observation of behaviour. 


Senator McGrand: If you can bring this boy along a 
little quicker, you could do the same thing for these 
people who develop criminal tendencies. 


Dr. Ryan: Yes, it is quite in line with the suggestions 
we are making. The reason that has not come into this 
particular submission in more detail is that within that 
area of behaviour we know much less. 


The Chairman: Please do not present us with new 
problems, doctor; we have enough as it is. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): I am in 
full accord with the two briefs and believe they are on 
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a very high level. They contain some of the best 
information we have received and are full of goodwill, 
ambition and well meaning. However, they lack the 
application of some of the methods. It has certainly 
opened many doors for long arguments and discus- 
sions. There is enough material in the briefs to keep us 
here for a whole week and every minute would be 
interesting. 


The question is raised why we do not do certain 
things. The short answer is that the financial structures 
in our system do not permit them to be done. This is 
one of the big problems, especially with regard to 
housing. With regard to labour, we have technology, 
electronics, computers and mechanization on one side, 
which eliminate jobs. On the other side are the 
problems of management and production. 


Mrs. Plumptre: I agree with you. We submitted this 
brief with the intention of arousing debate. We need 
much more debate across the whole country on these 
problems. I do not agree with you when you say the 
finances are not there. This is a rich, affluent country 
and we do not have to go on with the same system we 
have had for years and years. We have to make sure 
that we get the conditions we desire from our af- 
fluence. I certainly hope that you will stimulate a 
great deal of debate. We have to face up to these 
problems if we really want to do something about 
them. 


The Chairman: I have been saving up three questions 
for you. I do not have to tell you anything about 
committees; they meander along until they reach some 
point of consensus. We are thinking in terms of 
income from the federal Government, services from 
the provincial Governments. Delivery under the 
Canada Assistance Plan Act. Where what we need is 
not available, we would buy it from voluntary 
agencies. 


Mrs. Plumptre: The first thing is that you have to 
make many leaders at all levels across the country 
more concerned with poverty. This cannot be done in 
a piecemeal way. There must be very strong co-opera- 
tion between governments at all levels, not only 
federal, but provincial and municipal. The Canada 
Assistance Plan Act needs to be looked at very 
carefully. I am not sure that it is really working to the 
extent it should in order to alleviate poverty. Incomes 
must be provided for the people who really cannot 
work. We must also make sure that they have a good 
living. On the other hand the other people must be 
given an opportunity to really do the things they want 
to. If they wish to work they should be able to. This is 
almost the basis of it. 


The Chairman: Once we agree to a maintenance 
income do we not set the people free at that 
moment? We do not say you have to take this sort of 
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shirt or housing. Are they not put on their own at that 
moment and set free to a great extent? 


Mrs. Plumptre: Do you mean if you give them a 
guaranteed income? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mrs. Plumptre: I am not sure that I am sold ona 
guaranteed income for everybody. There is no doubt 
whatever about people who cannot work or hold a 
job. We have to look at it in a broad way. Giving some 
sort of an income to people will be helpful. For 
example, at the moment a man who may wish to move 
from one province to another is not helped under the 
manpower mobility program, which is only within a 
province. If the man has an opportunity of securing 
employment in another urban area in another province 
and has a little money he can perhaps afford to take 
the step. I can see that that would perhaps make them 
more mobile and secure, but just giving them money is 
not going to bring them out of poverty when all our 
institutions discriminate against them. 


The Chairman: We are just thinking of one thing at a 
time. 


Mrs. Plumptre: I know you are looking at these 
annual incomes to see the results. 1am prepared to go 
along with it to a certain extent, but I think there are 
many more important things that need doing. 


The Chairman: The American experience today 
indicates that the pattern of life has not changed. 


Mrs. Plumptre: That is right; this is the real basic 
thing. 


The Chairman: It is the most wonderful thing that 
has happened. We are thinking in terms that a persor 
on relief is a prisoner of the system. 


Mrs. Plumptre: Yes. | 
| 
: 

The Chairman: We are thinking in terms of liberating 
them from the system so that they are on their own 
responsibility. | 
Mrs. Plumptre: We want a system under which they | 
have a choice of where they want to live, what kind of 
work they want to do, what they want to buy. That is 
what we are aiming at. 


The Chairman: I have another question on some- 
thing you raised, and which we discussed. You were 
talking about the working poor and the fact that the 
family can receive more on relief than from working, 
due to minimum wages and perhaps other conditions. 
In that case, do we recommend subsidizing industry or 
do we subsidize the person? 
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Mrs. Plumptre: You may have to subsidize industry 


_ if you want them to establish training schemes to give 


the man a skill and give him a good wage. However, 


‘immediately you get into that it raises great constitu- 


tional difficulties. On the other hand, you must make 
sure that you bring the person along with you. He may 
not have a basic education and therefore may need 


- something more before he gets into industry. He may 


not be ready to have the training industry can give 
him. Therefore you say you have to subsidize the man. 
You may not only have to give him an income but also 
make sure that he is having some education so that 
eventually he can join the labour force at a wage that 
will give him an income sufficient to support his 


family. 


The Chairman: You have hit two points, but not 
quite on the head for me. Leave training out of it for 
the moment. Consider the man who has been working, 
who has four children and a job that does not pay 
enough to support the four children At that moment 
he needs more money and says to himself, “I may as 
well go on relief. | can get more money on relief”. 


Mrs. Plumptre: He has to go on relief. 
The Chairman: We say, ““Don’t go on relief. We will 
subsidize you”. Now, do we subsidize his employer or 


do we subsidize him? 


Mrs. Plumptre: Subsidizing him is another way of 
putting him on welfare is it not? 


The Chairman: No, do not put him on welfare. 
Mrs. Plumptre: You mean a new subsidy? 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Mrs. Plumptre: Which is a type of welfare. What is 
the difference between that and welfare? 


The Chairman: What we are trying to do is to keep 
him working. That is the point. 


Mrs. Plumptre: I see. I am sorry, I did not under- 
stand that. 


The Chairman: Never mind where it comes from. We 
are trying to keep him working and induce him to do 
so by giving him a certain amount of his earnings over 


and above the amount he would receive if he was on 


welfare. 


Mrs. Plumptre: I am sorry, I did not realize you 
wanted to keep him working. 


The Chairman: Yes, we want him working. 
Mr. Sutton: Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 
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The Chairman: Go ahead. 


Mr. Sutton: Do you have in mind that he gets this 
with dignity, that he receives an increase in his wage or 
gets it as a welfare supplement? 


The Chairman: He cannot do much about his wage. 
The point I am trying to get at is this. I am trying to 
keep him off welfare. 


Mr. Sutton: He gets it as a right though? 
The Chairman: He gets what we give him. 
Mrs. Plumptre: As a right? 


The Chairman: Yes. As a matter of fact, there are 
three provinces doing just that, quietly and very 
nicely. You and I can be a little ashamed that one of 
them is not Ontario, although she can well afford it. 


Mrs. Plumptre: She certainly could. 


The Chairman: That is the point. I think the 
committee would be hesitant to subsidize the em- 
ployer, because the tendency would then be to keep 
the wages at the lowest level, no matter what 
happened. 


Mrs. Plumptre: I was going to say, it is not only a 
question of giving him something. Would you not feel 
a worker would be a better person if you could say 
that not only would he get a subsidy but we would try 
to develop him more so that he could have a better 
job? 


The Chairman: Yes. That is two things. Now the 
third one. When the inflation issue became a little 
warm and it was reflected in the unemployment, we 
immediately asked our research staff to provide some 
background material, which was passed on to all 
members of the committee. Of course, they reflected 
our views. Now, I know exactly what you were saying 
when you were talking to Senator Carter. The unem- 
ployed person who loses his job in the national 
interest becomes something less than a statistic. You 
say there is a social responsibility towards that man. 


Mrs. Plumptre: Absolutely. 

The Chairman: Wait a minute. Senator Carter then 
says, “I can’t quite put my finger on a job for you.” 
That is being realistic. 

Mrs. Plumptre: Sure. 


The Chairman: What is the alternative? 


Mrs. Plumptre: You certainly may have to pay. You 
have got to keep the man alive, therefore you have to 
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pay him something in the meantime. The point is 
that there should be a quicker adjustment. I think Mr. 
Rasminsky said that the policy to control inflation 
must have different aspects. Up to the moment there 
has been a great deal of emphasis on employment. 
Now we are beginning to think it is not always good 
for some regions and some people. Surely when a man 
is put out of work there must be a much closer 
contact between the welfare people. Some organiza- 
tions believe that instead of spending all this money in 
that direction a new hospital is wanted. Suppose the 
man is a construction worker, could we not try to get 
the man .working on that? Or put him to work on 
digging for a new sewer? I do not suggest we should 
make work. These are things that society needs. 


The Chairman: In your answer you mentioned 
spending money on new projects. Many say that when 
you do that you are heading up inflation. 


Mrs. Plumptre: No, you are not, because you are 
already spending the money on welfare. 


The Chairman: Not quite the same amount of 
money is spent on welfare. 


Mrs. Plumptre: Well, it is an awful lot. 


The Chairman: It does not bring any results, of 
course. 


Mrs. Plumptre: That is the point. 


The Chairman: That is the normal argument used. I 
do not agree with it either. 


Mr. Sutton: Is not the point that while it may cost 
more than welfare, while the man is on welfare he may 
live, eat and survive, but he is completely unproduc- 
tive. Surely you do not just take account of what that 
welfare costs and limit it to that. If the man is 
productive, there is not only what welfare costs but 
what he can add by his productivity. 


The Chairman: When Mr. Smith of the Economic 
Council was before us we asked him what it costs. He 
is very adroit. 


Mr. Sutton: He has to be. 


The Chairman: Yes. He gave us some idea, and of 
course, it runs into fantastic figures. We asked our own 
staff to examine it and they told us it was a very 
expensive exercise. Nobody is able to say, what the 
figure is. 


Mrs. Plumptre: Exactly. 


The Chairman: That is about the truth of it. Of 
course it is expensive, and of course it is a narrow 
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viewpoint, but we have to live with some of it and the 
best you can do is try to correct it. Are there any 
other questions? t 

Senator Carter: I would like to ask one question of 
each of those here, starting with Dr. Ryan. Dr. Ryan, 
recently I read an article containing a statement that 
struck me as something new. It was that a normal. 
child, with normal average intelligence, can learn as 
much in the first nine years of life as in the remainder 
of a normal life span. Would you agree with that 
statement? 


Dr. Ryan: Definitely. The child’s intellectual 
development is half-way there by the time he is four 
or five. This comes from studying curves, just taking 
the I.Q. scores up to adult age. He is haif developed by 
the age of five. 


Senator Carter: Which means that our whole educa- 
tional system, in so far as they know that fact, is 
wasteful. It is initial in the sense that in order to bring 
about certain changes at grade 8 or 9 that it can be 
accomplished, but it is more difficult than it would 
have been at the age of four or five. 


The Chairman: Yes, but Dr. Ryan, we really do not 
get at the poverty at home until the child comes to 
school. 


Dr. Ryan: Right. 


The Chairman: At four or five years and then we 
have lost the battle. 


Mrs. Plumptre: We would argue that that is too late. 


The Chairman: At the present time we have almost 
lost half the battle before it begins. What you are 
saying to us in effect is that we should get into the 
homes. 


Dr. Ryan: I am saying that we should begin at least 
by age three. 


The Chairman: How do you get into the homes at 
age three? 


Dr. Ryan: In the United States, for example, there 
are programs of home tutoring which begin at the age 
of two or three months. We have, available in this 
country right now, agencies, such as the Public Health 
Nursing, that check to see if the baby has a rash or any 
disease. I would think that we could expand this kind 
of service and build into it provisions so that these 
agencies or something similar to them could help by 
tutoring parents in the techniques of child bearing. 
The big thing that the poor parent seems to be lacking 
is knowledge of alternative ways of doing things. From 
what I understand, these home tutoring programs—this 
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is exactly what they give the parent—teach the parents 
that there are different ways of saying things to 
children and also different ways of getting them to 
- accomplish things. 


The Chairman: Recently Tim Reid got me on this 
subject, as you know. He is pretty knowledgeable. As 
a result of that he is going to get an invitation to come 
before this committee. The studies are just in their 
infancy in the United States. Important as it is, there 
are other areas that we could follow that would be 
much more rewarding at the present time or appear to 
be. What do you think about this, Dr. Ryan? 


Dr. Ryan: I cannot think of an alternative approach 
if I understand your question. 


The Chairman: If we cannot reach the child at that 
very early age... 


Dr. Ryan: But we can. 


The Chairman: When you talk about that health 
nurse getting into the home you are talking about 
-0001 of the number of people and it amounts to 
almost nothing in the present context. Therefore, if 
we cannot reach them at the very early stage, should 
not we see if we can reach them at four or five years 
of age? 


Dr. Ryan: [ do not know if it is better; I do not 
think so. You do have a chance to reach them at four 
or five years of age through your nursery school and 
day care facilities and it is clear that reaching them at 
this age can help tremendously. There are studies 
which show this. 


Senator Fergusson: What proportion of poor chil- 
dren attend those schools? 


Dr. Ryan: This is the next point. Your nursery 
schools are typically a middle class... 


Senator Carter: That is the point I wanted to 
develop. You recommend corner nursery schools and I 
presume these would be what we would call neigh- 
bourhood schools so that they could all be on the 
same level. Who do you see administering them? Do 
you see these as a part of the general system or are 
they special schools operated by private agencies? 
What is your opinion as to how these should be 
organized? 


Dr. Ryan: They are not generally part of the system. 
Let me go back one step. The thinking here has grown 
from some studies in the United States in regard to 
their home tutoring programs in which they are using, 
as home tutors, disadvantaged parents who may train 
in techniques of child bearing and then go about and 
train other disadvantaged people. This does two 
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things, it bring the home tutoring program to disad- 
vantaged homes while at the same time creating a job 
for a poor person. With a corner nursery, for example, 
we would get a parent in this small area, effect the 
necessary renovations in the home, which would be 
minimal, and train this person in child care and how to 
stimulate young children. This could be restricted to a 
very small number of individuals. The advantages here 
are that—coming back to the knowledge that there is 
an information gap which poor people have—they 
would be more likely to find out about something a 
block away than across town and also more likely to 
have some trust in the person running this particular 
outfit because they might know them right off the 
bat. They could participate in it. 


The other part of your question in regard to who 
would be in charge of these. I do not understand the 
Government structures at all... 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): You 
are lucky. 


Dr. Ryan: But, I think this would have to be a 
combination of municipal and provincial governments, 
because provincial governments are involved in licens- 
ing and regulation for day care centres. However, 
municipalities wouid have to also be involved. 


Senator Carter: Do you think it could be applied to 
the rural areas? 


Dr. Ryan: The rural areas are different, especially if 
you are talking about a home here and one seven miles 
away, et cetera. I would think that some kind of 
mobile nursery or mobile day centre could provide a 
better alternative than what is available so that a 
parent would know, for example, that this institution 
would be moving within a mile or two of their home 
every other Monday or two days a week, whichever 
way it could be arranged. I do not see a development 
of a fixed centre in rural areas as a kind of place where 
people would be able to get to easily. 


Senator Pearson: There is one rural area in Saskat- 
chewan where they are doing this. 


Dr. Ryan: A mobile centre? 


Senator Pearson: No, but there is a centre where the 
mothers are working on this problem. Each mother 
has a certain amount of training and she works for a 
month or six weeks at a time and then the next 
mother takes on the job. It is all voluntary as far as 
that is concerned. They are doing the training of the 
peope right from the early ages. 


Mrs. Plumptre: I would like to add that we do not 
have to wait until the people have the children. We 
could do a great deal by looking at our educational 
system and seeing if we are giving the children 
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today—some are going to be parents very shortly—the 
real education for family living. This is a real question 
we have not faced up to, but are now beginning to. 
When you think that some people get married very 
soon after they leave high school and have no 
apprehension really of the problems, is this not a 
reflection on our educational system? 


Senator Carter: Mrs. Plumptre, you mentioned a 
co-ordinating central agency. Would you elaborate 
what its powers would be and as to whether it would 
be functioning as a private, Government or joint 
agency? 


Mrs. Plumptre: We have not really discussed what 
this should be in detail, but we feel that there is such a 
need for co-ordination in even the piecemeal policies 
we are doing in many areas and voluntary agencies. At 
the present time there has not been enough co-ordina- 
tion. I would think it would be a federal body with, of 
course, the co-operation of the provinces. It would 
need to bring in a lot of other people and not just 
Government representatives. 


Senator Quart: My last question, which I have asked 
before in other cases, is this. Would you think this 
would be an admirable solution? For instance, let us 
take men and women drawing welfare payments, when 
he takes a job he makes $50 over and above but he has 
to declare it and he is taken off welfare. Would it be 
some sort of solution if he did not have to declare this, 
probably up to $100. Would it not give him an 
incentive to work and perhaps be promoted and 
finally get off welfare? I have been speaking to quite a 
number, and even on Saturday afternoon I was 
speaking to a number of very intelligent people—Guide 
officers—and we were talking in general; and most of 
them say the people who go on welfare do not want to 
get off because it would take so long to get back on 
welfare again. 


Mrs. Plumptre: I think that is very important. It is 
an unfortunate principle we have, that you must 
declare everything you earn and then it means the less 
welfare you are getting. Either it takes away the 
incentive to work, or else they work and cheat. Now, 
what do you want? 


Senator Quart: That is it, we are teaching them to 
cheat. 


Mr. Sutton: Mr. Chairman, dare I ask a question? 
The Chairman: Certainly, go ahead. 


Mr. Sutton: In your first question, you said that this 
committee had certain types of possible procedures in 
mind and you mentioned three. Your last one, if I 
understood you correctly, referred to the purchase of 
service from voluntary organizations. Am I correct? 
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The Chairman: That is correct. 


Mr. Sutton: I wonder if I might comment on that, in 
connection with what Mrs. Plumptre and Dr. Ryan 
have been saying. It occurs to me that if by this you 
mean voluntary agencies and at local levels, this could 


be an extremely part of the whole business of reaching — 


families in the sense in which Dr. Ryan was thinking 
of, where in our own brief we are speaking of the lack 
of access to information and fact and understanding 
by the poor. 


I have been out of this country for 11 years and 
back here for 3% years; but I am very much impressed 


by what appears to be the “dying on the vine” of the — 


voluntary agencies, if I have in mind the same group 
that you have. In the early days, they were set up to 
provide aid to the poor but now the whole function 
has changed to counseling and education and support. 


If you have in mind something which would lead to 
the enrichment and expansion of those services, this is 
one way in which—provided we know what we are 
doing and know what we want—you can get into these 
homes. You are raising a question of how you talk to 
the poor. Yet this very service is dying on the vine. 


The Chairman: We realize that and we realize it is 
not possible for us as a government to reach them. 


Mr. Sutton: That is right. 


The Chairman: We have in these voluntary agencies 
thousands of people who want nothing but an op- 
portunity to serve. We can get that service much 
cheaper than we can establish it. At the same time we 
can get something with the service that you do not 
always receive in the public service. 


Mr. Sutton: This will not put an end to poverty, but 
it will help with the education. 


The Chairman: Yes, and give some credence to what 
Dr. Ryan has said. 


Senator Carter: You have the main fact, which Mrs. 
Plumptre has put, in regard to attitudes. Those people 
go out with a spirit of care and if they will not change 
attitudes, I do not know who will. 


The Chairman: If there are no other questions, I 
would say, on behalf of the members of the com- 


| 


mittee that this has been for us a rewarding moming. | 


We have had the representatives here of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, knowledgeable persons who 
knew what they were talking about and who presented 
their case well. We have had Mrs. Plumptre and her 
group, speaking for the Vanier Institute of the Family, 
and this has been a delight. I do not know if you 
realize, honourable senators, that she was the person 
who gave meaning and purpose to the consumer 
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movement in this country. We are looking for great 
things from the Vanier Institute. Mr. Sutton and Dr. 
Ryan, thank you, too, for being so helpful. You have 
spoken clearly and forcibly and we will pay a great 
deal of attention to what you have said. All of you 
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have made a contribution this morning which will goa 
considerable way towards finding a solution to the 
problem of poverty in this country. 


The committee adjoumed. 
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APPENDIX A 


SUBMISSION TO THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
FROM THE 
CANADIAN FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURE 


The Issue of Poverty 


1. Poverty is a good word, which is why it is used so 
much. Like all good, non-technical words, it defies 
precise definition in technical terms. Rather it tends to 
expand in the scope and richness of its meaning. For 
us, the word “poverty” has acquired not only new 
meaning in material terms, but expanded social, 
psychological and political content, reflecting con- 
ditions created by the emergence of our technological 
society. 


2. More and more strongly the point comes through. 
In poverty’s material sense at least, and in its social 
sense too, it is not only an offence to be indifferent to 
poverty and lacking in charity; it is an offence to 
permit the continued very existence of poverty. The 
job is not just to help the poor. It is to eliminate 
poverty, if poverty is defined in the two classical 
senses of people suffering acute material deprivation, 
and people constituting a social substratum. 


3. This is of course rather revolutionary. The point is 
that the goal of the elimination of poverty is no longer 
considered utopian by many, perhaps most, persons. 
We are in, as the colloquial phrase goes, a new ball 
game. We are sure that as this Committee wrestles with 
the subject before it, this is becoming clear. The old 
meanings and connotations of poverty become less 
appropriate. The very existence of it becomes a kind 
of measure of failure. 


The Human Requirement in ‘‘Poverty”’ Programs 


4. Programs and policies to reduce or alleviate poverty 
involve changing the conditions and circumstances of 
people’s lives. Accordingly, there are two very impor- 
tant things to watch. One is to ensure that people lives 
and circumstances are in fact changed for the better, 
and not for the worse. The second, is to make sure 
that people be treated with dignity, respect and 
understanding. The last is actually the most important. 
It is first of all a human right. Also it is in fact a 
requirement for real success in any program. 


5. Programs to help people, or to help them help 
themselves, normally encounter certain hazards. First 
of all, people do not always in fact treat other people 
with dignity and respect, and this must be watched. 
Second the interests affected by programs designed to 


eliminate or alleviate poverty are not normally those 
only of persons living in poverty. Conflicts of goals 
and interests can arise. Third, the expectations held 
out for programs can be far ahead of their real 
potential for meeting the need, and the discrepancy 
can lead to unhappy results including less than 
adequate assessment of the programs themselves by 
those responsible for them. Fourthly, there are real 
problems in making sure that administrations, be set 
by many problems and pressures, and the need for 
internal order and consistency, achieve necessary 
flexibility and responsiveness in dealing with the 
people they are supposed to assist. The problem of 
avoiding the creation of credibility gaps is a continuing 
one. One should not promise to do what one cannot 
or will not or does not intend to do. This is at best 
unfair, and at worst cruel. It is also destructive of the 
social fabric. 


6. All this relates closely to the question of partici- 
pation—that much used and abused word. Participa- 
tion basically has to do with the democratic principle 
that people should have a proper say in how the 
country is run—with special emphasis on how it affects 
them. It is, in short a profoundly important matter. It 
is a very complex operational not to say philosophical 
question. Nevertheless, two basic requirements for 
participation are clear: 


7. (1) There should be adequate means for people to 
have their say, and to express their needs and 
aspirations, in matters affecting their lives. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that one of the hidden 
causes of continued poverty is a lack of power. Power 
to affect the decisions that are made about people by 
those people. Under the existing system poor people 
have things done for them or done to them, but 
seldom if ever are they given enough power or 
responsibilities so that they can make some important 
decisions for themselves. The cost of our imposed help 
may be very great not only to the rest of society but 
also to the poor themselves and, most important, to 
their children. 


8. Pride and self esteem are essential to each of us and 

to deny it to people with less economic wealth is 

burdening them with a double disadvantage. It is 
neither just nor very intelligent. 


9. (2) There should be an adequate information flow 
to all concerned and by all appropriate means, and at 
all stages of policy formation and implementation. 
Information is a basic and essential tool to achieving 
the first requirement. This means a much more open 
process of access to and transmittal of information 
than we have yet achieved in this country. 
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Basic Paths to Alleviation of Poverty 


10. There are, it seems to us, two basic kinds of ways 
_-be which one deals with the poverty question, which 
though interrelated are nevertheless distinct: 


11. —The first is what might be called the welfare 
program—by which we mean the provision of goods, 
and services, either directly to the individual or in the 
form of public services—that increase his level of 
material and personal well being. 


12. —The second is the economic or “developmental” 
program—by which we mean those that create and 
increase the ability of people to earn a living, and so 
pay their own way. 


13. Programs in the welfare category can of course 
have a profound impact on economic opportunity and 
performance. Programs in the second, correspon- 
dingly, are ones in which all, not only the poor, share, 
and in which major issues of public policy regarding 
their provision and financing arise which are not 
exclusively poverty issues. Many of them in the field 
of public services (e.g. education). 


14. On the whole, it can probably be said with some 
confidence that the second category of programs— 
increasing economic opportunity and remuneration 
for work performed are, in a private enterprise, market 
economy, the most difficult with which to deal. 


Farm Policy in Relation to the Poverty Problem 


15. There are a great many farmers who receive well 
below acceptable levels of income, whether received in 
cash or in kind. There is no proposal known to us for 
an approach to agricultural policy, which is acceptable 
even to the majority of farmers, that offers the 
expectation of a really acceptable level of returns from 
agricultural production to the large majority of those 
persons now engaged in agriculture. First the market 
isn’t there in sufficient amounts, and second, current 
technology in farming does not permit indefinite 
continuation of present farmer numbers, on a basis 
consistent with any accepted standards of economic 
efficiency in agriculture. At the same time a great 
many farmers experiencing very low levels of returns 
simply cannot be expected, realistically, to improve 
their position through change of occupation in their 
lifetime. In addition, in a more short-run sense, there 
are extensive areas of the country where unemploy- 
ment is chronically high and alternative employment 
opportunities are very limited. 


16. When we say this, we realize we are talking about 
a very complex process of change and adjustment in 
agriculture. We are also talking about people. You 
can’t say with confidence to any individual farmer 
that there is no place in agriculture for him to make an 
adequate living. He will quite properly answer—why 
not? Even though one can with some confidence say 
that the number of farmers will continue to contract, 
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as it has in the past, this, as far as any individual is 
concerned, falls a lot short of deciding his fate. It is as 
well to keep in mind that if considering the individual 
farmer, whether small or large, part time or full time, 
the only rational starting assumption to make is that, 
from his point of view, each farmer is making the best 
economic job of it he can, taking into account all the 
circumstances. 


17. In addition, when we say “‘the market is limited’, 
and there is not enough of it to go around on an 
efficient basis of production, the statement, while 
true, is not as simple and precise as it may sound. We 
are a country producing an export surplus of agricultu- 
ral products. The world outside to which we must sell 
is not a simple world of open markets, but one in 
which importing countries have their own agricultural 
policies and other economic controls. They can and do 
artificially interfere with free price competition and 
access to markets of imported products. Major issues 
of domestic agricultural policy and international trade 
policy bear on this problem, and are under continuous 
development and review. We do not know how much 
pork, beef, poultry, or eggs we could even find export 
markets for at any price, and we do not know 
precisely, either, how low a price we would have to 
accept to get the market from others who are 
undoubtedly looking at the possibilities of agricultural 
expansion also. We can calculate the size of the 
domestic market in prospect, and it is limited in 
relation to our capacity to produce. 


18. So we do know that opportunity is limited for 
expanded agricultural production for our farmers, but 
we do not know how limited. We accordingly do not 
know, even given say improved extension and manage- 
ment service, training programs and access to credit, 
what scale of opportunity exists for assisting present 
low income farmers to improve their position in their 
present occupations. We do not know, from a govern- 
mental point of view, what resources should be put 
into agricultural expansion, and in what products, and 
what degree of planning should be applied to the 
process. 


19. In eggs, poultry and milk, producers are pretty 
well convinced that they must basically look to the 
domestic market, and operate on the basis of a 
planned, regulated system of production and market- 
ing. Insofar as this takes place, and we are moving 
rapidly in that direction in both the dairy industry, 
and in the egg and poultry industries, there will be no 
argument about size of markets. Producers will be 
absolutely limited in their ability to expand produc- 
tion beyond definite limits, (although promotion and 
new product development will affect these) and 
numbers of producers will be definitely restricted, and 
will decline. This leaves pork, beef, grains and oilseeds. 
These are the products where the potential for export 
expansion is the critical question. However, for this 
very reason, it is clear that in a world of basic 
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over-capacity in agriculture in relation to commercial 
markets, the price outlook for export-oriented produc- 
tion cannot be considered encouraging. Small units 
will not be able to make any money. Large invest- 
ments will be required to make a go of it. Prices, 
without govemment support at least, will not likely 
improve much if any. Also, strong pressures for some 
form of allocating shares of markets in a planned way 
may also arise in the grains business, though this is not 
clear. 


20. The point of all this for the poverty question is 
that the field of opportunity for the small farmer is 
contracting, and the farmers’ legitimate need for 
security and price stability will likely lead to an 
increasing degree of planning. Such planning will leave 
little room for easy assumptions that the solution to 
the farmers’ problems will be to produce in larger and 
larger quantity, and more and more efficiently. 


21. It will be possible, and to a considerable extent is 
possible now, to identify those small, low income 
producers for whom there is little or no hope of 
successful expansion into remunerative commercial 
production. If we talk to them many will identify 
themselves without hesitation. 


22. How can public policy help these producers? 
Their personal circumstances vary widely. Some— 
many—are in the later stages of their working life; 
others are in the early stages. Some have access to 
some altemative income; others do not. Some have 
made a very efficient adaptation to small farming 
(though with a still very limited income); some have 
not. Some would like to leave farming if they could; 
some do not wish to do so. Some for family reasons or 
others virtually cannot leave. Some are in debt; some 
are not. Some are in serious want; some are simply at 
unpleasantly low income levels. Some produce very 
little products for sale; some produce significant 
amounts. Some have only a small investment in the 
farm; others have a fairly substantial investment. Some 
have children who wish to farm; some do not. Some 
have adequate homes; many do not. 


23. All are in an economic position that will steadily 
deteriorate unless they obtain additional non-farm 
income or successfully expand their scale of farming 
operations. How many should be classed as people 
living in poverty is a matter of judgement (including 
that of the poor themselves), but none are living in 
enviable economic circumstances. 


24. To change the picture significantly for tens of 
thousands of small producers would involve the 
introduction of much more extensive farm product 
subsidization to farmers, some kinds of direct policies 
to supplement incomes either in cash or in kind (e.g. 
housing), or both. A vety large proportion of such 
producers will be in the older age brackets. The 
government today views even the subsidy programs it 
has at present (notably the dairy industry program) 
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with evident (and we feel unseemly) lack of 
enthusiasm. If it contracts present programs or even 
leaves them where they are there is nothing in present 
national policy that holds out any hope of avoiding 
(however well we do at growth centred regional 
expansion, and retraining and mobility programs) a 


continuation of extensive below-standard incomes | 


among farm and rural people. We either decide to do 
something about this or we don’t. If we do there will 
be a bill to be paid, and very likely a much justified 
one. We are sure issues of essentially similar nature 
exist in the urban sector, although in propertionately 
lesser degree. 


25. We wish to be clear. We believe in, and fully 
support and press for, greatly expanded and 
intensified attention to all adjustment and mobility 
opportunities that may be created for remunerative 
employment for farm people, including: 


26. —intensive attention to retraining and re-establish- 
ment programs; 


27. —development of new employment opportunities 
in rural areas, and; 


28. —intensified and improved agricultural extension, 
management training, and credit programs to provide 
opportunity in agriculture for those wishing to 
intensify their efforts and improve their abilities in 
this area. 


29. We support programs, too, in which the govern- 
ment, on the farmers’ voluntary decision, is prepared 
to smooth the path of adjustment by acquiring the 
farmers’ land on a fair basis as part of overall policy. 
We support improved educational programs in all 
respects. We support the improvement of social 
services to farm and rural people. These are all real and 
urgent needs. 


30. A much more massive and systematic approach, 
on a co-ordinated Federal-Provincial basis, should be 
made aimed at expansion and improvement of 
programs in these areas. 


31. What we are saying additionally, however, is that 
with all these programs, and all our best efforts in the 
field of marketing and production policy in agricul 
ture, there will be a lot of people whose position will 
not be touched or improved, and who need and 
deserve a better deal. It is as well to face this fact. 
Hopefully, if other programs are well carried out, and 
standards of educational achievement rise, the 
dimensions of this problem will drastically decrease 
over time, but they will not disappear, and those 
presently in' these circumstances will in any case not 
be helped—they will only try to live through it. 


32. We should, in our policy thinking, and in our 
programs, be very careful that we do not irresponsibly 
induce people to move from the farm when in fact 
their circumstances are likely to be worsened, and 
their own lives made less satisfactory still (and 
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probably at greater cost to the taxpayer in urban 
welfare and other costs). 


_ Can Farm Policy Deal with Farm Poverty? 


33. The question is often raised, in and out of farm 
circles, whether the problems of poor farmers, as we 
have been discussing them, are really part of the 
problem of “farm policy” or not. It is a good 
question, deserving discussion. If what one is asking is 
whether the problem can be dealt with by a set of 
policies uniformly applicable to the whole industry, 
the answer, as we have indicated, is ““no—the problem 
is not simply part of farm policy”. 


34. But this far from settles the question. In the first 
place, policies for improvement of farm prices and 
markets can be marginally helpful to the small farmer, 
and can be very important to him, though no 
“solution” to his problem. The small farmer does, after 
all, obtain part or all of his income from the produc- 
tion of farm products. 


35. (It is a rather striking fact that of the total net 
farm income from farming in 1969, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics estimates show that 1/3—$1 
out of $3 represents income in kind. This is the 
value on the farm of farm produce consumed on 
the farm, wood products produced and consumed 
on the farm, and rent imputed to farm homes. In 
this technological age it remains true that for 
many tens of thousands of farmers the food, fuel 
and housing that the farm provides is.a very 
significant proportion, often the whole, of their 
returns from farming). 


36. In the second place, returns to farm production, 
through subsidization, provide one channel through 
which, on a planned basis, it is potentially possible to 
supplement the incomes of small farmers, by paying 
on a limited amount of product to any one individual. 
This alternative, though not at present significantly 
applied in Canada (it is an aspect, though not a 
declared objective, of some support policies) remains a 
policy option that is often discussed in Canada and 
may have real possibilities. It has the advantage of not 
requiring a welfare administration. Though it may be 
imprecise in its application in relation to need, it is 
nevertheless inexpensive to administer, and has some 
unexplored possibilities in more refined principles of 
application. There are disadvantages also. One is that 
the product, produced in small amounts, must be 
marketed, and this has implications for the efficiency 
of the market system, (which affects other farmers) 
and for quality, uniformity and control of supply. 
Also, it can be argued that to reserve a part of farm 
production as a welfare-oriented share of the market 
militates against ““commercial’’ producers, for whom 
too the available market is very limited, the cost-price 
Squeeze severe, and returns well below a fair level. 
Care and judgment would have to be exercised in 
administration of such a policy, but its possibilities 
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should not be altogether neglected, especially if no 
alternative means of meeting the problem are in sight. 


37. The principal alternative that appears to be 
available, though not the only one, (for example early 
retirement programs for farmers, associated with land 
purchase policies, is a constructive possibility being 
given serious thought) is the adoption in Canada of a 
general minimum incomes policy. The Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture supports the adoption of 
such a policy in Canada. There are two main objec- 
tions made to a minimum incomes policy: 


38. 1. the country can’t afford it, and 


39. 2. it would create an incentive for people to avoid 
productive work—to subsidize laziness and 
irresponsibility. 


40. On the first point, the major arguments against 
seem to be on the one hand, that people simply are 
not willing to make the necessary income transfer, and 
on the other, on a more sophisticated level, that added 
expenditures for consumption would excessively con- 
tract savings for investment, slowing the growth of the 
economy and making everyone worse off in the final 
analysis. We have no easy arguments against these 
objections. They involve in part economic analysis, 
and in part basic ethical and political judgments. We 
would point out, however, that faced with the 
triumphs of technology in this age, the case against 
such policy must be made much more convincingly 
than it now is, because the credibility gap between 
those who believe we can and should do it and those 
who believe we can’t and shouldn’t is going to grow 
rapidly. The issue urgently needs to be grappled with. 


41. On the other side, there are potentially great, if 
difficult to calculate, economic benefits to be 
obtained from eliminating conditions of dire poverty, 
reducing excessive dependence on welfare administra- 
tions, and improving morale, attitudes and willing 
social participation in the whole community. This 
aspect of the matter should also be urgently assessed. 
The economic waste created by poverty is high. 


42. On the second argument, that of encouraging 
laziness and irresponsibility, our view is that to 
oppose sound and progressive social policy, on 
grounds that if given half a chance large numbers of 
people are going to choose to lead unproductive and 
selfish lives, provides an unfortunate commentary on 
society. We doubt if it is true to a large degree, in any 
case. If the problem exists, and we do not say that it is 
altogether absent from the situation, the solution 
surely lies in improving attitudes and values in our 
society, not in aggravating the problem by avoiding 
the implementation of otherwise sound policy. 


43. The Negative Income Tax method has many 
features which appear to cope with this objection. 
While it has not been widely tested, it does appear to 
hold our great potential. Particularly it does not 
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involve a means test or supervision, which are two of 
the less desirable features of most welfare programs. 


44. Secondly, there is much less disincentive to 
improve the economic position of the individual and 
family by themselves than under present systems. 


45. Thirdly, it would be relatively simple to ad- 
minister through an extension of the present income 
tax system. 


46. Such advantages cannot be ignored and we would 
urge a large scale test be undertaken in a rural and an 
urban area as soon as possible to assess the effect- 
iveness of the technique in relieving poverty and in 
helping people to help themselves. 


47. The point is, of course, as we have tried to make 
clear, looking at the farm context, that there are many 
cases of real need, which from a social point of view 
should undoubtedly be met, in which measures of 
direct assistance in some form are required and in 
which it is clear that a minimum incomes policy is the 
most direct, simple, inexpensive, equitable and socially 
dignified means of meeting the problem. It would not 
solve all problems of welfare requirements, but it 
would meet many of them. Many expensive, and often 
undignified, forms of welfare programs could be 
avoided. It is altogether likely that the real cost to the 
nation, taking into account savings in expenses and 
improvements in productivity over the years, would be 
much less than many imagine. 


48. We have not, in this submission, gone in for the 
presentation of a great deal of data. The essential 
issues are in our view not changed in any case by 
trying to put exact numbers on them. Conditions 
change very rapidly, and in any case, we have no new 
figures to present. The analysis of the census data in 
the document entitled “Low Income Sector in 
Canadian Agriculture” prepared for the Canadian 
Agriculture Congress last Spring gives the statistical 
picture pretty well, and the analytical approach is, we 
think, a useful one. The Canadian Council on Rural 
Development, too, will be presenting evidence 
regarding standards of living of rural people. 


Domestic Food Programs 


49. Recently a major Conference was held in the 
United States in which the question of policy for 
meeting food deficiencies in the diet of the United 
States population was intensively explored, with 
recommendations coming out of it for major ex- 
pansion of the school lunch and food stamp programs 
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in that country. Although a good study of the 
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question is not available (and should be made) there is - 


little doubt that even today there are many people in 


our society who do not get enough food, and of the - 


right kind. This is a poverty problem, nota high food 
price problem. 


50. We think it is absolutely ridiculous, in this day 


and age, with our capacity to produce food far 
exceeding our markets, that everyone should not, as 
an absolute minimum, be well fed. Programs such as 
school lunch programs, food stamp plans, school milk 
programs, or other should be immediately worked out 
and applied to ensure that a sufficiency of good, 
nutritious food can be and is purchased by all our 
people. 


Going About the Job 


51. In looking at the question of more systematically 
and thoroughly tackling the problem of poverty, either 
by welfare or developmental means, it is abundantly 
clear that most areas of jurisdiction involved lie with 
the provinces. Yet many of the economic policy 
problems, perhaps most, to which poverty is related 
must be considered and dealt with on a national basis. 
The need for reasonable equity and uniformity of 
treatment of Canadians across the country is another 
real and important consideration in our national life. 


52. It is not our intention to give any easy prescrip- — 


tions for dealing with Canada’s constitutional issues. It 
is clear to us, however, that 


53. (1) Canada requires to a significant degree to have 
a national philosophy and approach to these 
questions, and 


54. (2) That an increasingly with degree of Federal- 
Provincial co-operative study, policy develop- 
ment and activity will be required. 


55. These are matters to which the Committee should 
give particular attention. The need for co-operative 
approaches and co-ordination of effort exists in farm 
policy, it exists in welfare policy, it exists in housing 
policy, it exists in economic development policy, and 
it exists in the aspirations of Canadian people, in our 
opinion. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
February 17, 1970. 
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APPENDIX B 


Submission to the Special Senate Committee 


on 


Poverty by The Vanier Institute of the Family, 
17 February 1970. 


Mr. Chairman, 


Honourable Senators, 


The Vanier Institute of the Family wishes to thank 
you for this opportunity to present this submission, 
and to express to you our concer regarding the large 
number of Canadian families now living in poverty. We 
also wish to commend your chairman and the 
members of the Senate for their quick response to the 
suggestion of the Economic Council of Canada, in its 
Fifth Review, that the Senate ‘“‘might consider the 
advisability of creating a committee to enquire into 
the problem of poverty in Canada”. The evidence 
submitted to your Committee at its hearings in Ottawa 
and in other centres is not only increasing our know- 
ledge regarding the causes and effects of poverty, but 
making Canadians much more aware of this national 
problem and strengthening the determination of 
Canadian leaders, and, we hope, Canadian citizens 
generally, to respond actively to the call of the 
Economic Council “for a national commitment to 
move towards the elimination of poverty.” 


The Vanier Institute of the Family 


This Institute, incorporated in 1965, was established 
as the result of a resolution passed at the Canadian 
Conference on the Family in 1964, that a permanent 
institute should be established to carry out research 
and studies on family problems, and to develop, in 
co-operation with other organizations, a program 
“rooted in the realities and concems of Canadian 
families”.! The Institute’s membership represents the 
various ethnic, social, religious, occupational, geo- 
graphical and other elements of Canadian society. 
Policy of the Vanier Institute of the Family is esta- 
blished by the Board of Directors, four of whom are 
nominated by the Prime Minister of Canada and the 
remaining 21 elected from among the members. The 
Institute is financed basically by the income from an 
endowment fund to which the Parliament of Canada 
voted an initial capital grant of $2,000,000. This has 
been supplemented by capital gifts from provincial 
governments, corporations, organizations, foundations 
and individuals, and by matching grants from the 
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Federal Government. The Institute is required to make 
an annual report to the Government of Canada. 


The Institute is not a social service agency esta- 
blished to give counsel and guidance to particular 
individuals or families in trouble. Nor is it a social 
welfare agency. We are attaching to this brief, as 
Appendix 1, a pamphlet outlining the purpose of the 
Institute, and giving a brief description of its research 
projects and other activities. 


For centuries, the institution of the family has been 
taken for granted, and research on the family has not 
been considered necessary. But recent scientific, tech- 
nological and social developments have produced 
changes which affect all families, internally and 
externally, about which we need to know more. Not 
that changes in values are new. Throughout the ages 
social values have continually changed, but more 
gradually and at a rate to which adjustment was easier. 
What is new is the rapidity and pervasiveness of change 
which through improved communication affects us all. 
While this has provided new opportunities for the 
enrichment of family life, in many families it has 
produced uncertainty, disruption and deterioration of 
family relationships. These developments have pointed 
up the need for a better understanding of the family 
and how it functions. The contribution of the Vanier 
Institute to this better understanding is twofold. The 
Institute initiates and supports research designed to 
add to the available information about the family. 
Through conferences and publications research fin- 
dings and information from other sources are dissemi- 
nated to professional workers, policy makers and 
others. 


The Vanier Institute is interested in the family in all 
its aspects. We consider it to be not only the basic 
social unit of our society but also important among 
producing and consuming units in our economy. The 
family as an institution has survived many social 
upheavals, and in our cybernetic, technological and 
rapidly changing society it remains and will probably 
continue to be the primary source of love, acceptance, 
security and sense of identity for all its members, and 
the primary agent in the growth and development of 
the child. The Vanier Institute aims to strengthen this 
unit so that it can adapt and change and become more 
effective in enabling its members to cope constructi- 
vely with the pressures and demands of our society. 
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We are particularly concerned with those forces which 
give the family the quality to survive and adapt 
successfully to changing conditions, and with the 
influences of society which appear to be damaging to 
families. The poverty which affects so many Canadian 
families today is thus of special concern to the 
Institute. 


The publication of the Fifth Annual Review of the 
Economic Council of Canada in 1968, in which the 
Council pronounced the poverty in Canada a national 
disgrace and pointed out that one family in four was 
living in poverty, drew an immediate response from 
the Board of Directors of the Vanier Institute. One 
element in this response was a directive that an 
approach be made to the Economic Council with an 
offer to help with the further research which the 
Council had indicated was essential to build up the 
knowledge and understanding necessary for the elimi- 
nation of poverty in Canada. As a result the Council 
and the Institute are jointly sponsoring a multi-disci- 
plinary research project. This study, now in progress, 
is designed to add to our knowledge about early 
childhood in the hope that a better understanding of 
the effects of poverty on young children will lead to 
more effective preventive policies. One of the objects 
of this submission is to bring this inquiry, still at an 
early stage, to the attention of your Committee, and it 
will be referred to later in this submission. 


Discrimination and Poverty 


In preparing this brief, the Institute has accepted as 
a starting point and for analysis, the definition and 
poverty lines traced by the Economic Council and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. We realize that the 
latter will be refined as research and surveys are 
carried further enabling allowance to be made for such 
factors as geographical influences, the disposition of 
property, etc. We have in addition examined evidence 
submitted to your Committee, material published by 
the Economic Council of Canada, by the Ontario 
Economic Council and other studies. We have been 
interested in a particular theme which has appeared in 
a number of these studies—the influence of the 
institutions in our society on poverty—and we propose 
to pursue this theme today. 


The Ontario Economic Council in its study, ‘‘Pover- 
ty and Institutional Reform” points out how organi- 
zed and vocal groups in our society have been able to 
influence change in institutions to protect their own 
interests, whereas the unorganized poor, because of 
their isolation and dispersion, have not been active 
participants in society. In its Sixth Review, the 
Economic Council of Canada, in discussing the cost of 
poverty to the economy due to the frustrations 
preventing the potentially employable poor from 
participating in a productive way in our society asks 
and answers: “If the unutilized or undeveloped human 
resources in Canada are potentially highly productive, 
why has our economic system failed to seek out and 
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harness the potential of these resources? To some 

extent, this failure appears to be associated with 

institutional rigidities and attitudes... which have 

become embedded in policies and practices that tend 

to make the economy function in a way that is 

pervasively discriminatory against the poor”. The 
Council then briefly refers to some aspects of discrimi- 

nation—the labour market, transportation, education 

and some aspects of social welfare policies—which 

prevent the poor from developing their full income- — 
earning potential and from pulling themselves out of 

poverty. There are, in addition, many other organiza- 

tions and individuals who have, in their submissions to 

you or in other places, made reference to the biases 

against the poor which exist in various institutions. 


The Institute is not in a position to provide new 
evidence on these statements, nor even to substantiate 
the evidence which has been presented by others. We 
have, however, been struck by the persistence of this 
theme of institutional and institutionalized discrimina- 
tion. In this submission we draw together and re-exa- 
mine briefly some of the evidence, and then suggest a 
hypothesis which, if fully substantiated, could help 
not only to explain poverty, but to indicate definite 
lines for policy and action for the eventual elimination 
of poverty in Canada. We have taken this approach 
because we believe that the process of formulating and 
testing such hypotheses is going to be essential to the 
further development of effective anti-poverty policies. 


There are a number of theories about poverty in 
North America. They range from the simple (and 
easily refutable) “the poor are lazy”, through “‘pover- 
ty is simply a lack of money” to more sophisticated 
theories about generational poverty, cultures of pover- 
ty and underdeveloped human capital. They are 
debated and debatable, and their validity depends, to 
some degree, upon the definition of poverty which is 
involved. To an even greater degree, however, their 
debatability is probably a product of the fact that the 
evidence available to substantiate them is fragmentary, 
never quite current, and always to some degree 
uncertain. It is our hope that the theory of poverty 
presented in this brief, in conjunction with the 
evidence, will be further examined and tested by the 
Committee and its staff, and that it will, like other 
theories of poverty, generate wide debate. 


One of the themes which has recurrently appeared in 
testimony before your Committee and in the flood of 
literature on poverty which marked the 1960’s has 
been the exclusion of the poor from the broader social 
and economic participation which is open to others. It 
is the exclusion of low-income people, when this 
exclusion is not voluntary on their part, which we 
define as being the essence of poverty. /s it possible 
that this involuntary exclusion arises, not from the 
characteristics of the poor themselves, but from the 
fact that in our society there is pervasive discrimina- 
tion against low-income people—discrimination which, 


consciously, or unconsciously, permeates the policies 
_ of most of our major institutions? Such a theory, if it 
accords with the evidence, might go a long way 
towards explaining how poverty is created and sustai- 
ned in an affluent society. It might also help to 
_ explain some of the differences between the characte- 
tistics of the poor and the non-poor. If the risk of 
becoming poor through income-interruption is great- 
er at low levels of income (which in itself is evidence 
of discrimination), and if the poor are functioning in 
an environment in other ways less receptive or more 
| hostile than that of the non-poor (to a degree which 
cannot be explained simply by the lower relative 
_ incomes of the poor), then, given equal effort and skill 
on the part of both, a poor man can expect to achieve 
less success in any given endeavour. As an illustrative 
' metaphor we might ask whether the poor do not in 
fact function on a steeper portion of the hill with 
more icy patches! 


The experience of less success or more frequent 
failure will affect attitudes and expectations. It could 
affect school-leaving age. It could affect employ- 
ability. A relatively harsher environment could further 
reinforce disadvantage and discrimination as the indivi- 
dual and the environment interact. Is there evidence to 
suggest that this indeed is happening in our society? 
Is there evidence that some of our citizens live in a 
Canada Minor where they are not merely poor but 
where the very fact of their poverty serves to keep 
them poor? 


The social and economic environment, a product of 
the attitudes and activities of the whole society, is 
embodied in large measure in social institutions. We 
have families and communities and governments, we 
have churches and clubs in abundance, we have 
markets for labour and for products, we have school 
systems and political parties. A close examination of 
the policies of at least the major institutions would be 
necessary to test the hypothesis that there is pervasive 
institutional discrimination against the poor. We have 
not undertaken such a test, but we have drawn 
together some of the readily available evidence pre- 
sented in testimony to your Committee or in the 
results of recent research in Canada. The cumulative 
effect of this evidence, to us at least, indicates that a 
full and searching examination and documentation of 
the way many institutions function is urgently needed. 
We turn now to a brief consideration of the operations 

_ of a few of our institutions in relation to the poor. 


_ The Labour Market 


The thesis that the poor generally lack the motiva- 
tion for work is no longer usually accepted. Lack of 
skills, poor education, malnutrition and often poor 
health place them at a disadvantage in the labour 
market. Evidence indicates that in the labour market 
low-income workers experience substantially more 
difficulty and greater frustration than other workers. 
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These difficulties begin as they enter or re-enter the 
market. They lack information as to jobs available, 
and for the most part rely on friends, relatives and 
other workers for information about. job vacancies. 
These contacts are likely to be limited, especially if 
workers have led a relatively isolated life during a 
period of unemployment. Many do not buy news- 
Papers, so are unaware of advertised jobs; often jobs in 
their neighbourhood are not advertised. 


Experiences during periods of unemployment some- 
times lead to a hostile attitude towards bureaucracy, 
so that some workers hesitate to apply for work at 
government employment centres. Unfortunately those 
who do apply cannot always be referred to prospective 
employers as many job vacancies are not reported to 
these centres. The Department of Manpower and 
Immigration is working to secure better co-operation 
from employers in reporting vacancies and in speci- 
fiying more accurately requirements as to qualifica- 
tions for jobs, and also to “‘reach out” to workers and 
youths who otherwise would not use the services of 
manpower centres. But to overcome the difficulties of 
poor workers much still needs to be done in this 
regard. 


Even after finding employment the low-income 
worker faces conditions which make it relatively more 
difficult for him to increase his limited earnings or to 
bring his family above the poverty line. Many factors 
contribute to poor earnings, but there can be little 
doubt that some of these factors discriminate against 
low-income workers. Many of these workers outside 
the ambit of organized labour, are likely to receive 
lower wages than unionized workers, and indeed are 
not likely to be recompensed in accord with what 
their skills and efforts are actually worth to the 
economy. Nor are they likely to be among those 
recompensed for expenses of employment. Many of 
these workers fill jobs in essential services, (such as 
store clerks, some cleaners, dishwashers, etc), which 
offer regular employment, but in some cases do not 
pay the worker enough money to support his family 
adequately. It is not unusual that workers with large 
families, willing and capable of filling such jobs, 
cannot afford to take them, since their earnings would 
be less than the income the family could receive 
through welfare payments. Competition for higher- 
paying unskilled jobs, such as some jobs in construc- 
tion, is usually intense. For some workers, however, 
these jobs are not possible, either through lack of the 
physical stamina which these jobs demand, or in some 
cases through lack of transportation to the job site. 
Moreover the intermittent nature of these jobs often 
offsets the advantage of the higher wage paid. Expe- 
riences such as these, and there are many others, tend 
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to rob a worker of his motivation to work’, of his 
self-confidence and self-esteem, and often lead to his 
family accepting a defeatist or more hostile attitude 
toward their environment. 


Would better counselling and more-easily-available 
training have raised the earning capacity of some of 
these heads of family? A preliminary _report on 
Employability and Public Welfare in 1968°, based on 
direct observations of the counselling by the former 
National Employment Service of 100 employables 
who had difficulty in sustaining a work pattern 
indicated that, after counselling, little was known of 
the client’s work skills, family settings, social and 
psychological characteristics. The maximum amount 
of time spent in counselling clients was 9 minutes per 
month; and 25% of the clients were seen for counsel- 
ling less than 1 minute per month. Such counselling 
could hardly have been helpful. The Department of 
Manpower and Immigration has opened over 350 
Manpower Centres across Canada, whose function 
besides matching manpower demand with supply is to 
offer counselling, to disseminate information on jobs, 
and to provide other services to workers and im- 
migrants. Good conselling is expensive, demanding 
trained personnel and time. If constitutional dif- 
ficulties and lack of trained personnel should prevent 
the development and availability of good counselling 
services for workers across Canada, this will work 
particular hardship upon the poor. Manpower policies 
cannot be dissociated from the performance of the 
economy, and these policies must be oriented towards 
the upgrading of the labour force. It is particularly 
important that these programs be directed to dis- 
advantaged workers who are not given the opportunity 
to participate in industry programs, and who are 
unable to finance further basic training on their own 
behalf. To date approximately 315,000 persons, more 
than half of whom are heads of families and many of 
whom have lived in poverty, have been taken into 
training under the Occupational Training for Adults 
Program. While both these and other measures indicate 
a lessening of some of the discrimination which many 
workers experience, they are piecemeal policies which 
do not lessen the form of discrimination which has the 
most serious effects, not only within the labour 


- See the submission by Eliott Liebow for inclusion 


in the record of the U.S. Joint-Economic Commit- 
tee on Manpower and Housing, May/June 1968, 
Chapter II, Men and Jobs, from Tally’s Corner 
(Boston: Little Brown & Co.) 1967. This article 
refers to experiences and reactions of Negroes in 
the United States. Since many of these experiences 
are not dissimilar to those of some poor workers in 
Canada, the article provides a background for the 
better understanding of the effects of such ex- 
periences on workers. 


Canadian Welfare Council, Research Branch: 
Employability and Public Welfare: an assessment 
(877) January 1968. 
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market but within the whole institutional structure— 
the discrimination associated with unemployment. 
The unskilled marginal worker, the old worker and the 
very young worker, these are the people who suffer 
most from income interruption. Although least able to 
bear it, they are the first persons to feel the burden of 
unemployment when restrictive policies are necessary 
to maintain price stability. Can poverty be eliminated 
if steps are not taken to shield the poor from the full 
brunt of the burden of maintaining price stability? 


The Consumer Market 


The market place for goods and services, the 
consumer market, is difficult territory for any house- 
holder to negotiate these days, but the difficulties 
faced by poor families are not simply those of having 
less purchasing power. The very fact of having less 
purchasing power can alter the character of the market 
in which they bargain. Less information, more fraud, 
higher prices associated with smaller quantity 


purchases, lack of transportation for family shopping, | 


and many other elements enter to reduce further the 
real income that their limited dollars represent. Since 
these difficulties have been documented before this 


Committee by witnesses of the Department of | 


Consumer and Corporate Affairs it is not necessary to 


elaborate on them here. Consumer problems of poor | 


families may be particularly serious because they can 
affect income-earning ability quite directly. Access to 
credit, to health services, to transportation, to educa- 
tion, and to various forms of public services are 
especially significant, and discrimination against the 
poor by such institutions as supply these goods and 
services could have grave consequences. 


Consumer Credit 


Among the most frequent purposes for which 


consumer loans are extended are the ordinary ex-| 
penses of living, such as food and other expenditures, | 
health care, and rent. Such access to credit in times of 
need has prevented many families from getting into, 
deeper difficulties, and permitted them to sustain their | 


economic equilibrium and their participation in the 
labour market. The poor, however, not only have 


much less access to this stabilizer than do others, but} 


they often need help from this source more urgently, 


since few of them have privately contracted insurance) 


policies or many other assets on which they can 
borrow. They also have less access to credit for the 
purpose of improving their earning capacity, such as 


paying tuition fees, meeting living expenses while 


retraining, or financing school-related expenditures for 
their children. The criteria for obtaining loans 
(“credit-worthiness’), rather than being based on the 
probable economic productivity of that credit, (which 
is appropriately the basis for extension of loans to 
business), tends to be based partly on the accumulated 
assets and current income but chiefly on the stability 
of the income of the applicant. The high risk of 
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interruption of that income due to the high incidence 
of unemployment among the poor has already been 
noted. Due to this high risk and the fact that the poor 
~ tend to have both few assets and low incomes, loans, 
even for highly productive uses, may not be available 
to the poor. Thus, given an equal need for cash and 
similar intentions for its use, the poor man is still less 
likely than others to have access to credit. 


About half of the applicants for consumer loans are 
regularly turned away. An analysis of the grounds for 
refusal of loans to poor borrowers would give some 
indication of the extent to which the poor experience 
discrimination due to the failure of society to devise a 
system for spreading the risk of income interruption. 
It is notable that studies of borrowers having dif- 
ficulties with consumer debts indicate that a far higher 
' proportion have difficulty because of income inter- 
ruption arising from sickness, accident or interrupted 
employment than from irresponsible use of credit. 


The lack of access to consumer credit also affects 
the way capital markets function, especially with 
respect to the creation of human capital. Education- 
telated expenditures have an important place among 
the consumption expenditures of the non-poor , even 
though the great bulk of funds for education in this 
country are derived from general tax revenues. The 
growing importance of the home environment to good 
school performance is gradually being recognized. So 
too is the need for private and public initiatives in 
retraining or maintaining skills in the face of changing 
technology. Both these developments point to the 
growing importance of the private investment process 
that goes on at the behest of individuals and within 
families. If there is a lack of access to consumer credit 
and to capital markets for the productive purposes of 
investment in human resources by the poor, then 
either the gap between the poor and the non-poor will 
widen or the poor must be given precedence in our 
publicly organized programs. The proposal by the 
Special Joint Committee on Consumer Credit for 
guaranteeing loans to the poor on grounds of equity is 
further strenthened by this argument. Economic ef- 
ficiency and the public interest are not served by 
consumer credit being extended with no consideration 
as to its probable economic productivity. Thus the 
contention that ‘‘red convertibles” should not take 
precedence over loans to the poor for productive 
purposes is an argument supportable on grounds both 
of equity and efficiency. It is also an argument of 
particular importance at a time when restrictions on 
consumer credit are being considered. Reducing the 
availability of consumer credit irrespective of its 
proposed use would clearly be discriminatory against 
the poor as well as economically wasteful. 


’ See Sixth Annual Review, Economic Council of 


Canada, p. 116. Also D.B.S. Patterns of Family 
Expenditures by Income 1964. 
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Education 


With respect to the education system, the evidence 
to support an hypothesis of discrimination is very 
strong. It may be related to the several levels of 
education. 


The effects of early childhood experiences on the 
development and learning capacity of the young child 
have been well documented by research in other 
countries. Results to date appear to indicate that the 
experiences of a very young child in a deprived 
environment may so affect its future development that 
it may never develop to its full potential. This is the 
area where the Economic Council of Canada and the 
Vanier Institute are jointly sponsoring further 
research. We are attaching to this submission a 
memorandum prepared by Dr. T. Ryan of Carleton 
University to inform the Committee more fully of this 
problem in relation to poverty and the attention being 
given to it through research and experiment in Canada 
and elsewhere. Unfortunately the understanding of the 
importance of early childhood experiences and the 
services available to help families to maintain or enrich 
these experiences are still very much confined in 
Canada to the non-poor. 


The evidence on performance within the school 
system itself clearly suggests that the educational 
system takes a larger toll of children from low-income 
families. Their progress tends to be slower, their 
grades lower, and their drop-out rate higher than their 
class-mates’ from non-poor homes. Those children 
from low-income families who persist in the school 
system are also much less likely to continue their 
education than are children from non-poor families.© 
The basis on which higher education is provided in this 
country still requires some substantial commitment of 
personal resources, and in addition some evidence, for 
admission, of good past performance in the school 
system. Both may be particularly difficult for the poor 
to provide. Despite the fact that substantial public 
resources flow into higher education they do so in a 
way which is regressive with respect to the distribution 
of income: that is to say, these resources tend to be 
raised by taxation which bears most heavily upon the 
low and middle class income groups (e.g. municipal 
property taxes), but they tend to be expended on the 
children of the higher income groups, who are able to 
reap greater advantages from the public education 
system. It is also notable that, for those who drop out 
of school and who, subsequently, wish to obtain 
training, federal training allowances are only available 


5. Profiles of Education in the Atlantic Provinces— 
John E. Cheal and Hubert W. Kitchen, for the 
Atlantic Development Board, 1968. 


6. The Vertical Mosaic—Social Class and Educational 
Opportunity, Chapter VI—John Porter, University 
of Toronto Press. 
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after a three-year hiatus, except for trainees with 
dependents. Failure to overcome this constitutional 
problem which impinges more markedly upon low- 
income than on high-income persons is undoubtedly a 
discriminatory element in our educational institutions. 
What are the basic reasons for the discrimination to 
which the children of low-income families are sub- 
jected in the educational institution? Is it lack of 
public consensus as to the priority which should be 
given to education in the allocation of resources? 
Does this justify policies which make it difficult for 
students from poor families to secure financial re- 
sources (through student loans, etc) to continue their 
studies? 


Health 


In its booklet “Meeting Poverty”, the Special Plan- 
ning Secretariat pointed out that “low income groups 
receive less health care then higher income groups and 
their illnesses tend to be more severe’. The introduc- 
tion of medical care and hospital services since that 
report was written may have improved considerably 
the health care which low-income groups now receive. 
Whéther or not all of these groups across Canada 
receive the same degree of care is another question, 
and one which we hope the Committee will examine. 


To a certain extent poor health can result from the 
effects of other institutions, especially those of 
education, housing and government informational 
services. A contributing factor to ill-health is lack of 
proper nutrition. It is recognized that poor nutrition 
during pregnancy affects birth weight, which in turn 
affects infant mortality and morbidity. Many mothers 
of poor families having little or no knowledge of 
nutrition do not know how to spend their food dollars 
to secure the best nutritional value for their families. 
Nor do they always have knowledge of family plan- 
ning and birth control methods so that the families 
with lowest incomes and education still have the 
largest number of children. (1967 Census). This means 
that “the economic pressure generated by a large 
family tends to be more severe among those who are 
least capable of coping with their family needs.” To 
ensure better national health, and to remove the 
discrimination against the poor in these matters, close 
co-operation between Federal and _ Provincial 
authorities is necessary for a more effective policy. 
The National Survey on Nutrition announced by the 
Department of National Health and Welfare should 
point up the needs and the lines for action on the 
nutritional front. What will bring more action to 
provide more information on family planning? The 
way for action has been cleared by the amendment of 
the Criminal Code, and one Provincial Government has 
an active subsidized policy. Services in other Provinces 
appear to be less effective. It would be regrettable if 
the Federal Government should decide not to take any 
action to inaugurate a national information policy on 
family planning. 
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Housing 


The damaging effects of inadequate housing on 
families cannot be too strongly stressed. Dilapidated 
houses, inadequate heat, insufficient basic plumbing 
facilities, overcrowding and lack of privacy cannot 
help but lead to family disruption and despair, 
ill-health and disease. It is only in recent years that 
there has been evidence of a serious public com- 
mitment in Canada to provide better homes and a 
better environment for poor citizens. For a number of 
years the national housing policy has assisted 
Canadians (through the insured loans provision of the 
National Housing Act) to acquire houses, but this 
policy has, for the most part, helped those who were 
able to help themselves. Statistics indicate that over 
the past decade the average income of borrowers 
under this section of the Act has been well above the 
average income of all families® and ‘‘a decreasing 
proportion of low income families have been able to 
benefit from this provision of the Act”.? The recent 
change in the Act which increased the maximum value 
of a house for which a mortgage could be obtained (an 
amendment included in a package designated as 
assistance to low-income persons) could, unless 
deliberate efforts were made to confine its benefits, be 
absorbed by those best able to afford the more 
expensive dwelling, with the net resuit being fewer but 
more expensive homes financed. 


The benefits which low-income families in urban 
areas used to receive from the construction of more 
expensive homes through the effect of the “‘trickle 
down” process or chain moves have now largely 
disappeared with the move “‘back to the city” and the 
high rate of new household formation. 


In contrast to policies for home owners, the gross 
inadequacy of the provision of public housing units in 
the past, under other Sections of the Act, is a matter 
of record. Far too few units were built even to meet 
the minimum requirements of the poor, and too many 
families (including single aged surviving members) © 
continue to exist in over-crowded, sub-standard, de-— 
crepit and depressing quarters. 


Even where units have been built for poor families, | 
public housing laws and the policy regarding the | 
administration of these housing units do not always 
ensure that there will be no discrimination against 
tenants who are poor. Three-quarters of all public | 
housing tenants are poor working families who have 
large families and low income. Is the policy of tying | 
the rents for these units rigidly to the income earnings | 
of the family removing the incentive of the family to 
try and increase their earnings? Do contracts give the 


7. Meeting Poverty—Family Size: 
Secretariat 1965. 


8. CMHC-Canadian Housing Statistics. 


9. CMHC Brief to the Senate Committee on poverty, 
10-27. 
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tenants all the rights commonly associated with 
tenancy and private housing? Do tenants of these 
units have privacy and stability of tenure? It is also 
highly doubtful whether enough consideration in 
designing public housing is always given to the needs 
for good family living. Are poor families being moved 
into box-like units which provide shelter, heat and 
plumbing, but few, if any, extra facilities, such as 
storage space, pay laundries, utility rooms, etc., and 
with inadequate space for study and for leisure 
activities of the family? 


There is no simple solution to these problems, or 
to the basic problem of meeting the demand for de- 
cent housing for all our families. The experiments 
of some authorities to try and overcome problems of 
management, segregation, the removal of incentive, 
and, hopefully, the removal of the stigma attached 
to living in public housing in some areas, are encour- 
aging. Even though it has been announced that, for 
the first time, housing for low-income families is 
now forming a really significant proportion of new 
housing construction, there is still no reason for 
complacency regarding the housing of families living 
in poverty. 


The System of Justice 


It would be difficult to defend the view that all 
Canadians feel equal before the law, and that there is 
not a bias in our legal system against the poor. It 
would also be difficult to maintain that the poor do 
not experience discrimination in the enforcement of 
thé law and its daily application to their lives. But 
the poor also experience discrimination in obtaining 
equal effective status under the law, be it as tenants, 
debtors or borrowers. The Committee has already 
received testimony to this effect. 


As families, the poor experience discrimination in 
that, as the Minister of Justice has pointed out, 
“One may find two separate systems of family law— 
the family law of the rich created, developed and 
administered by the courts, and the family law of 
the poor, as public law administered largely through 
provincial and local non-judicial agencies, and some- 
times more concerned with minimizing the cost of 
telief than maximizing the rights and interests of 
recipients”.11 The double standard also applies to 
the policy of government grants. For the poor, wel- 
fare grants are ragarded as a charity—for the rich the 
receipt of subsidies and government aid is regarded 
as a right. 


A further source of discrimination is the high cost 
of divorce proceedings especially since the adoption 
of the new federal legislation. Similarly the applica- 


10. For example, testimony before the Committee 
in Charlottetown. 


11. The Minister of Finance, November 1969. 
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tion of reciprocal enforcement of maintenance orders 
under various provincial legislation, affecting deserted 
and separated spouses and their children work seri- 
Ous injustices on the poor. These two aspects should 
be studied carefully and some remedial measures 
introduced without delay. 


As a result of experiences in which they are vic- 
timized and bewildered, the poor regard the law not 
as a protector of their rights but as something to be 
avoided. They do not understand their rights under 
the law, not do they always have the resources to 
fight for those rights or to protect their interests. 
Until they have assistance in understanding the law 
and knowing their rights they will continue, not 
without reason, to regard the law not as a protector 
of their rights but as a source of injustice. 


The Fiscal System 

For many years there has been considerable debate 
regarding the need for the reform of our tax struc- 
ture. In its Sixth Annual Review, the Economic 
Council of Canada in its chapter on Poverty, in dis- 
cussing the effects of economic stabilization policies, 
pointed out that under the present tax system ‘“‘the 
poor are relatively overtaxed’”’. A study for the Car- 
ter Commission on the incidence of taxation con- 
cluded that “‘the schedule of effective tax incidence 
for the total tax structure is regressive up to an in- 
come level of at least $3,000 and possibly $5,000 
and mildly progressive beyond.” In other words, the 
poor with incomes up to $3,000, and perhaps those 
with incomes up to $5,000, are bearing a higher 
proportional burden of taxation than those with 
higher incomes. The principle of permitting exemp- 
tions from incomes rather than giving tax credits is a 
contributing factor to this overtaxation of the poor. 
Another factor in our present system which dis- 
criminates against the poor is the lack of provision 
permitting the deduction for expenses incurred by an 
employee in earning wages. Nor is a deduction 
permitted for child-care expenses when both or the 
only parent is working. In its White Paper on 
Taxation the Government proposes to make some 
rectification on both these accounts—not permitting 
the less regressive tax credit but limited deductions 
from the incomes of those incurring these expenses. 


The poor experience further discrimination in the 
policies developed for institutions to reduce the risk 
of income interruption to individuals and the risk of 
accident and its attendant costs. The Canada Pension 
Plan!2 and unemployment insurance do not cover 
the entire population: those who are excluded are 
predominately the poor. 


12. J. L. Clare, ‘‘The Canada Pension Plan must be 
changed now”: Canadian Business, October 
1967. 
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Access to Information 


Information systems constitute one of our social 
institutions. There are a myriad of such systems of 
communication, from the mass media to informal 
conversations over the back garden fence. Some of 
the information exchanged may be of great interest, 
but of no great economic or social significance; other 
pieces are vital to the efficient performance of in- 
dividuals and families in labour markets, consumer 
markets or capital markets. Much of this vital 
information does not reach the poor. Many poor 
who are ill-educated are inexpert in the use of the 
language, and experience difficulty in both reading 
and writing. Many members of ethnic groups whose 
basic language is neither English or French, have 
similar disadvantages in the use of one of these 
languages. As a result, these groups tend not to read 
daily or weekly newspapers, or to read only news- 
papers in their native language which may not give 
much information regarding matters of concern to 
them in their daily living. Nor do these groups read 
pamphlets, brochures, etc, published by governments, 
industries, or voluntary agencies, which provide 
useful information on a variety of subjects. Lacking 
facility in reading, the poor are not aware of many 
occurrences or opportunities which could be helpful 
to them in their roles as workers, consumers, par- 
ents, etc. Since most poor families in Canada have 
TV and/or radio sets, most of their information 
comes from these media. Are we failing in our re- 
sponsibility to the poor by not developing and using 
these media in a more creative and educational way? 
Is our tolerance of too much uniformative advertis- 
ing on TV and radio more costly to the poor than to 
those of us who have had the education and ex- 
perience which enables us to evaluate poor advertis- 
ing? Technological developments in this field will 
undoubtedly make possible in the near future many 
new methods of distributing information. It is to be 
hoped that these systems will give special considera- 
tion to the needs of the poor in this regard. 


Characteristics of the Poor 


The hypothesis of institutional discrimination, if it 
were still sustained after a more systematic study of 
the evidence, might help to explain some of the 
observed characteristics of the poor. The exclusion, 
the non-participation, the interrupted income, the 
limited access to information important to them and 
inadequate consumption patterns may well account 
for some of the differences between the poor and 
the remainder of society. 


The picture that emerges from the limited evidence 
above is one of two different Canadas, made dif- 
ferent not by virtue of different institutions but by 
institutions which either operate or appear to oper- 
ate differently for different users. Canada Major is a 
country of reasonable optimism and some expecta- 
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tion of security, of rising real standards of living, and 
of physical and social needs which are likely to be 
met. In Canada Minor the picture that emerges sug- 
gests insecurity, particularly the insecurity associated 
with unemployment and hence income interruption. 
There is also fear, and an expectation, of failure 
rather than success. Physical deprivation and social 
exclusion are often anticipated and experienced. 
Optimism in Canada Major and fear and alienation in 
Canada Minor constitute rational responses to the 
environment in each country. Citizens transported 
from one to the other find more than their income 
altered by the change. If the discrimination is as 
pervasive as a brief look at the evidence appears to 
indicate, policies which attempt to change the in- 
dividuals in Canada Minor without changing the en- 
vironment in which they function aré bound to be 
expensive. They are, also unlikely to be attended 
with either substantial or permanent success. They 
may well impose great personal strain upon the re- 
cipients. Furthermore they could also be attempts to 
convert what is, under the circumstances, rational 
behaviour into irrational behaviour. 


On the basis of limited but rather persuasive evi- 
dence, it appears that the current policies of our in- 
stitutions may be maintaining poverty in Canada or 
at the very least delaying its elimination. It also 
appears that to the degree the poor have characteris- 
tics which differ from those of the non-poor, some 
part of this difference is likely to be attributable to 
the more unpleasant experiences they have ac- 
cumulated in the environment in which they live. To 
ask them to change in the absence of environmental 
change is to ask for irrationality on their part. 


Policy Implications 


What can be concluded about pervasive discrimina- 
tion against the poor? First of all, some part of it is 
undoubtedly inadvertent, and the apparent indiffer- 
ence of Canadians is a product of the fact that they 
are not aware such discrimination exists. We suspect, 
for example, that if the highly regressive nature of 
our tax system at low income levels was widely real- 
ized, and if the fact were known that the proposed 
increases in personal tax exemptions (supposedly on 
behalf of the poor) are in fact worth more to the 
rich than to the poor, this would lead to stronger 
support for a more equitable fiscal system. 


Secondly, some part of it is simply short-sighted, a 
product of institutional policies which are never sub- | 
jected to more than superficial examination and 
sometimes are not examined at all with respect to 
their effect on the poor. While the long-run costs of 
such short-run insensitivity may not be immediately 
apparent, they are nonetheless real and substantial. 


Thirdly, the fact that discrimination is damaging 
both to the persons discriminating and to those who 
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are discriminated against does not appear to be well 
understood, but it is an important one. Both sides 
lose from discrimination, and would lose even more 
from complete segregation. Interchanges which 
should take place, because each has something to 
offer the other, do not take place. This is true 
whether the interchange is cultural or an economic 
one.13 The conclusion must be that the interests of 
the larger society as well as the interests of the poor 
would be served by the reduction or elimination of 
discrimination against the poor.!4 


Society would also be served in another way. The 
accelerating pace of social change makes it impera- 
tive that we give thought to the kind of society we 
wish to have in future. An important and perhaps 
central element in this decision is the degree to 
which we wish to have power dispersed, to have 
individuals and families free to make their own de- 
cisions about where and how they will live and 
work, what skills they want to acquire and what 
vocations and avocations they wish to pursue. This 
freedom is directly related to the number of alterna- 
tives and the range of choices which are available to 
any person or family at any one time. Some people 
who have studied social systems and social change 
believe that systems function more satisfactorily 
when the power to make decisions is widely diffus- 
ed, when individuals are as free as possible to decide 
for themselves where their interests lie.!5 Discrimina- 
tion, by denying alternatives to the poor, increases 
their dependency on others. 


The elimination of poverty would not, of course, 
eliminate personal problems, but it would change 
very drastically the way in which individuals who are 
now poor can handle their problems. The difficulties 
of their children at school, the transfer from a dead- 
end job to one that offers potential for personal 
development or service, the obtaining of needed 
information about consumer goods, and the obtain- 
ing of justice before the law, can all be handled 
differently by families having adequate resources. 


The dependency of the poor, which is forced upon 
them by the absence of alternative opportunities, 
imposes an unnecessary burden of political and 
administrative decision-making on governments. This 
burden extends across a spectrum of social welfare 
and income maintenance policies and embraces as 
well decisions about taxation. It inevitably imposes 


13. Economic Council of Canada, Sixth Annual Re- 
view, p. 108; also ‘‘Estimates of Lost Output 
Attributable to Poverty”’. 


14. Gary Becker, The Economics of Discrimination, 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1957. 


15. See, ‘‘Redesigning Social Systems’’, by Robert 
A. Levine, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Executive Office of The President, Washington, 
DC, 
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rigidities, making the whole social system less flexi- 
bly responsive to change. Needed adjustments are 
made only after a lapse of time, and when made, 
may be more abrupt or extreme than is desirable. 


What does all this imply for anti-poverty policies? 


—It implies that they have substantial benefits, 
benefits extending well beyond the benefits to the 
poor themselves. These benefits ultimately take the 
form of a better-functioning democratic social 
system, as well as a more productive economy. 


— It implies that an essential component of 
anti-poverty policies is institutional change. 


— It implies that important anti-poverty policies can 
be undertaken even at a time when the overall 
demands on the economy cannot be increased for fear 
of generating further inflation, because institutional 
change does not require additional resources so much 
as it requires the reallocation of existing efforts and 
the rethinking of existing priorities. 


—It implies that job opportunities for the unem- 
ployed poor are particularly important, and that these 
should not be unduly delayed by the current need for 
restrictive policies. There is, after all, no real cost of 
employing unemployed resources. Furthermore, the 
unemployed are not being taken from any alternative 
which they would not gladly give up. 


— The exclusion of the poor from the broader social 
and economic participation which is open to others is 
not voluntary on their part. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


At this point it must be stressed that the most 
important factor for the elimination of poverty is the 
rate of growth of the economy and the provision of 
jobs through this growth. But the experience of recent 
years when our economy has grown and expanded 
indicates that growth alone will not solve the problem 
of poverty. The majority of Canadian families and 
individuals have benefited from the increasing af- 
fluence of our society, but many members have been 
left behind in poverty suffering from inadequate in- 
comes and an inadequate standard of living. 


We have submitted for debate the hypothesis that 
the essence of poverty is the exclusion of the poor 
from the broad social and economic participation in 
our society which is open to others. In other words 
because of the pervasive discrimination in the policies 
of our major institutions, the poor are unable to lift 
themselves and their families above the poverty line, 
and so remain in poverty. 


1. Need for co-ordination 


In recent years, and at the present time, govem- 
ments at all levels have adopted policies to ease the 
burden of poverty stricken citizens. Unfortunately, 
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there has not been sufficient co-ordination of these 
policies. Can there be an effective direction and co-or- 
dination of policy without a central agency? 


2. Need for institutional change 


The policy of such an organization should be di- 
rected to a study in depth of the policies and struc- 
tures of our institutions to ascertain the extent to 
which these institutions prevent the poor from pulling 
themselves out of poverty and developing their full 
income- earning potential. 


3. The right to work 


Accepting the thesis that the poor do not lack the 
motivation to work, we maintain that the most de- 
vastating discrimination is the lack of opportunity for 
regular employment which will provide sufficient 
earnings to keep a worker’s family at an acceptable 
standard of living. Those who wish to work should 
have the right to work. This principle has particular 
importance at the present time when restrictive poli- 
cies are aiming to secure price stability. © The burden 
of unemployment is falling on those least able to bear 
it—the unskilled and marginal workers, the old worker 
and the very young worker. Statistics of unemploy- 
ment should indicate the level of unemployment 
among these workers as compared with that of skilled 
workers. 


Are we as citizens fully accepting our responsibilities 
for the social effects of our economic policies? When 
jobs disappear, incomes of the unemployed are par- 
tially maintained through unemployment insurance 
payments, or failing these through welfare payments. 
Are we willing as citizens to continue policies which, 
discriminate against the large proportion of our 
population, are costly to us as taxpayers and ignore 
the opportunity of increasing productivity in areas 
where we are demanding increased production—such 
as better services, better housing and other facilities? 
Is it more costly to society to use human resources 
productively than to maintain them on welfare pay- 
ments? Are our welfare policies closely associated 
with those who could organize the production of 
services and better public facilities needed by society? 
Why is there an entrepreneurial gap between the 
worker and his productive employment? Do we lack 
the imagination, intelligence, courage and determina- 
tion to guarantee jobs for all those who desire them? 
Are government and industry making available suffi- 
cient training facilities for workers, whether they need 
additional basic education or training in work skills, so 
they will be able to meet the requirements of jobs in 
productive employment? : 


16. For discussion on this point, see Stabilizing the 
Economy, M.J. Ulmer, New Republic, January 
3ist, 1970. 
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4. Assistance for those who cannot earn 


Those persons who cannot earn adequate incomes 
should be assured of security of income tied to fluc- 
tuations in the cost of living. 


5. Social security policy 


The policy on social security to be announced in the 
near future in a White Paper should be carefully exam- 
ined to ensure that any recommended action should 
not continue discrimination of any institution against 
the poor. 


6. Taxation policy 


Similar assessment should also be made of future 
taxation policies especially to ensure the avoidance of 
any regressive measures burdensome to lower income 
groups. 


The logical conclusion of our thesis is that future 
policies on poverty must be designed to remove the 
basic causes of poverty rather than merely to ame- 
liorate the problems of the poor. The elimination of 
poverty can only be secured through the mobilization 
of the efforts of all sectors of the community —govern- 
ment and non-government. 


Poverty and Young Children: 
A Brief Submitted to 
The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 


Thomas J. Ryan, Ph.D. 


This brief has been prepared at the request of the 
Vanier Institute of the Family for submission to the 
Special Senate Committee on Poverty. Responsibility 
for its content rests with the author. The 
recommendations presented are those of the writer 
and do not necessarily reflect those of the Board of 
Directors of the Vanier Institute. 


THE CONCEPT 


It is necessary to recognize that poverty as a single — 
concept does not exist. In the notes which follow, the — 
concept of poverty is used not only to indicate that a 
child comes from a home of economically deprived — 
circumstances, but also to indicate that he likely 
encounters a number of other factors known to be 
associated with economic deprivation. These factors 
include social alienation, geographical isolation, low 
education level of parents, and particular patterns of 
child rearing. It is to be understood that the data and 
arguments which are presented below may also be 
applicable to certain children from high income groups 
who have experienced particular patterns of child 
rearing. The main point is, however, that the data and | 
arguments presented below have a greater probability | 
of being applicable to children from lower as com- 
pared with those from higher income groups. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF 
DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 


_ Physical Growth 


The consequences of poverty for children seem to be 
evident even before birth. The probability of a preg- 
nancy ending in abortion or stillbirth is greater the 
lower the socio-economic status of the mother. The 
incidence of relatively low birth weight for full-term 
infants, as well as premature births, is more common 
amongst women in the low income bracket. Inter- 
pretations of these findings bring to focus the fact that 
“poverty” refers to a complex concept with many 
facets. For example, women in low as compared with 
higher income groups: 


(a) tend to have a greater number of children, 
which may be indicative of lack of information 
regarding family planning and/or lack of money 
for birth control procedures; 


(b) tend to be shorter in height, which may be a 
reflection of the mother’s poor nutrition and/or 
other environmental factors during her own earlier 
life; 

(c) tend to report for medical care relatively late 
in pregnancy, which may increase the probability 
of prenatal complications. 


To single out one causal factor for the low birth 
weight of infants from low socio-economic groups is 
indeed difficult although it is certain that socio- 
economic status is in some manner involved. 


Nutrition bears special mention. Studies which have 
most clearly shown the relatiionship between nutrition 
during pregnancy and infant birth weight have been 
those conducted with animals. Of course there is 
always some uncertainty in generalizing findings from 
infra-humans to humans. However, cross-cultural 
studies with human subjects, which have compared 
infant birth weight between the more and less devel- 
oped countries have provided supporting evidence for 
the relationship between nutrition and birth weight. It 
is known that low infant birth weight is related to 
infant mortality and morbidity. If it is the case, as the 
evidence suggests, that nutritional status during 
pregnancy is less adequate for low than for higher 
income mothers, the implications are obvious. The 
fact that the infant mortality rate among Eskimos is 
more than ten times the infant death rate for the 
population as a whole may reflect, at least in part, 
inadequate maternal nutrition. Infant mortality is also 
relatively high amongst the Indians, although not as 
severe as for the Eskimos. 


Health and physical growth following birth have also 
been shown to be related to socio-economic status; the 
role of nutrition again is of major importance. Once 
more the animal literature provides the most sub- 
Stantive evidence relating physical size as well as 
longevity to nutritional factors. Simply increasing the 
number of rats to be suckled from one mother from 
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the first day of life until weaning, has resulted in a 
decreased growth rate of the infants and also slowed 
down the time of anatomical, physiological, and 
biological maturity. For humans, it has been shown 
that at maturity, the average difference in height 
between high and low socio-economic groups ranges 
around an average of 5 per cent of mature height. The 
shorter stature of children from lower social classes 
has long been known, whether due to diet or other 
environmental factors. It has also been established that 
the average life expectancy for Indians and Eskimos is 
well below that for the population in general. Un- 
fortunately, similar evidence is not available for other 
less advantaged groups in Canada. Other studies have 
shown that an improved economic status of parents 
who had previously reared children under less favour- 
able circumstances, had a favourable effect on the 
height of later children. Thus, even with similar 
hereditary characteristics, an improved economic 
status and its coincident environmental changes, 
resulted in a greater height for children. 


An important message can be derived from studying 
the growth curves on the development of height in 
humans from birth to maturity. These curves portray a 
very rapid early development, followed by a period of 
a very slow but steady growth, followed by the adoles- 
cent spurt in height growth. The influence on en- 
vironmental factors on height is most clearly dem- 
onstrated when extreme environments are studied 
and it appears to be the case with both animal and 
human populations that the effect of the environment 
is greatest in the period of most rapid normal 
development. Thus, the implication is that inter- 
ventions designed to influence physical growth, as well 
as general physical well-being, in Canadian children 
should be focused upon early childhood if they are to 
have optimal effect. 


Intellectual Development 


It has been known since early in this century that 
lower socio-economic children perform more poorly 
than middle and upper economic level children on 
standard tests of intelligence. Actually, tests of infant 
development which are heavily loaded in terms of 
items assessing sensory and motor development, show 
a slight negative relationship between test scores and 
socio-economic status. Later, as the tests become more 
loaded with verbal content, the positive relationship 
between IQ socio-economic status becomes evident. 
Furthermore, the size of the discrepancy between the 
performance levels of children from higher and lower 
socio-economic conditions increases over the ele- 
mentary school years. During infancy, especially in the 
first 12 to 18 months of life when tests are essentially 
assessments of sensori-motor behaviour, not only is 
the positive relationship not evident, but there is even 
a slight negative relationship between test scores and 
socio-economic status. 
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There is reason to believe that the environments 
experienced by disadvantaged children during the first 
year of life may facilitate sensori-motor development, 
relative to middle-class children. Consider the follow- 
ing example. In an overcrowded lower-class home (or 
room), a new infant may experience more varied visual 
and auditory stimulation simply because of the 
presence of many people passing by as compared with 
a middle-class infant conveniently located in his own 
room in a quiet area of the house. This activity level 
may well serve to arouse the infant’s attention and 
activity and thereby advance his sensori-motor 
development. These same environmental conditions 
may subsequently become detrimental to intellectual 
development. The previous example may be con- 
tinued. As the infants grow older, the one from the 
lower-class home may find that his attempts at loco- 
motion leave him in the way of others, thereby 
arousing their ire, that his attempts at vocalization are 
too faint to overcome the high auditory level about 
him, that his attempts at vocalization are rarely rein- 
forced, that in his one-parent family the mother is too 
busy to pay any particular attention to him other than 
what is essential, that the low education level of the 
parent(s) has not prepared him (them) to provide the 
adequate stimulation their new infant needs to 
promote his intellectual development. On the other 
hand, the middle-class infant is given particular atten- 
tion at certain times, including a large dose of ver- 
balization on the part of the parent and a considerable 
amount of reinforcement for his own attempts at 
vocalizing and engaging in locomotor behaviour. 
Whether or not his model of the early environments of 
low and upper-class children is a good one, the fact 
that children from low socio-economic conditions per- 
form poorly on tests of intellectual development is 
indisputable. 


It is often said that it is unfair to make IQ com- 
parisons between children of upper and lower income 
groups, or from different ethnic backgrounds, because 
the items in such tests are culture loaded and thereby 
mask assessment of “true” intelligence. It is correct to 
say that the tests are culture loaded. However the 
illogical nature of the argument stems from the failure 
to realize the purpose for which intelligence tests were 
originally developed. These tests were developed in the 
beginning of the century to predict academic perform- 
ance. In order to achieve this goal one must employ 
test items, the content of which is similar to school 
curriculum. It is a fact that IQ scores are positively 
related to academic achievement; the tests were 
constructed to do so. The strongest relationship 
between IQ and academic achievement occurs during 
the middle elementary school grades. It is also a fact 
that children from lower socio-economic conditions 
perform more poorly in school as compared with 
children from higher socio-economic levels. The poor 
performance of lower socio-economic class children on 
IQ tests as well as in scholastic achievement is a 
clear-cut state of affairs and the idea of fairness or 
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unfairness of the tests is in one sense irrelevant. Where 
the notion of culture fairness has some relevance stems 
from the interpretations and conclusions one makes 
on the basis of such findings. It is erroneous to 
conclude that one’s intelligence is of a predetermined 
and/or fixed nature and that some measure of intel- 
ligence during the early elementary school grades sets” 
some final level of attainment for a child. Intelligence, 
except in certain cases where neurological disorder is 
evident, is mot constant and can be influenced to a 
great extent by enriched experiences of various sorts, 
some examples of which will be presented in a later 
section of this brief. As was the case with height, 
growth curves of intelligence bear an important 
message concerning early environmental experiences. 
In terms of intelligence measured at age 17, about 50 
per cent of the development takes place between 
conception and age four, about 30 per cent between 
ages four and eight, and about 20 per cent between 
ages 8 and 17. Thus, a single early measure of intel- 
ligence cannot be the basis for a long-term decision 
about an individual. Furthermore, the changing rate at 
which intelligence develops is evident from the fact 
that as much of the development takes place during 
the first four years of life as in the next 13 years. The 
crucial fact that the most rapid period of growth in in- 
telligence is during the first four years of life leads to 
the implication that changes in environmental condi- 
tions will produce greater changes in intelligence if in- 
troduced in the early years than will equally marked 
changes in the environment at later periods of 
development. Keeping in mind the supposed environ- 
mental deficiencies of disadvantaged children, it | 
follows that if there are environmental experiences 
which are essential for intellectual development, their 
absence during the early years will lead to intellect 
deficit. 


Language Development 


A certain portion of the difference between the 
IQs of children from various socio-economic condi- 
tions is reflected on those parts of the test which 
assess verbal skills. Beyond this however, are the 
results of a wide range of studies which have 
demonstrated unequivocally that children from disad- 
vantaged families are deficient in their ability to use 
standard English or French to represent and inter- 
pret their feelings, their experiences, and the objects 
in their environment. One should hasten to add that 
this deficiency is in terms of the use of standard 
English or French and that disadvantaged children 
may very well not be deficient in terms of the use of 
symbols and/or non-standard English or French as a 
means of communication. 


The particular types of language differences shown 
depend, of course, on the kind of measures em- 
ployed by given investigators. In this regard, studies 
have shown that there are more children with re- 
tarded speech development among lower as “ot 
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pared with upper economic groups. Tests of speech 
articulation also show relatively better performance 
for the higher socio-economic groups. Among young 
children preparing to enter school, children from 
lower socio-economic groups are easily a year behind 
in terms of maturity of speech articulation. They are 
even deficient in discriminating and mastering speech 
sounds. 


As might be expected, tests of reading readiness 
given to first grade children show a strong relation- 
ship between social class and readiness scores. In 
fact, one study showed that dividing the children 
into high and low groups on the basis of reading 
readiness scores results in very nearly exactly the 
same two groups as when divided on the basis of 
social class. Thus, at the grade-one level children 
from poor socio-economic backgrounds begin school 
with a deficiency in reading skill, the most important 
single skill one must possess if he is to attain his 
potential as a human being. 


Further studies indicate the extent to which ge- 
neral language usage is related to socio-economic 
status. For example, the number of words used per 
remark, maturity of sentence types, complexities of 
sentences, and the use of concepts in discussions 
have all been shown to be in favour of upper socio- 
economic children. The language of lower-class 
youths is restricted in form and confines thinking to 
a relatively low level. These differences in the use of 
language may have important implications for learn- 
ing. As lower-class children grow older, they fall 
further and further behind the middle-class children 
on those language variables mentioned previously. 
This cumulative deficit becomes more acute as it 
affects concept formation and problem-solving abili- 
ties. Thus disadvantaged children experience difficul- 
ty in abstract thinking and categorizing. Delayed 
language acquisition may interfere with the transition 
from concrete to abstract modes of thought. The 
fact that reasoning in disadvantaged children appears 
to be dominated by inductive rather than deductive 
processes may limit the child’s ability to make acute 
generalizations and to transfer knowledge through 
the utilization of previously learned concepts. 


The most important external factors affecting 
verbal development appear to be certain features of 
the child’s early environment. Reinforcing or reward- 
ing a child’s vocalizations has been shown to increase 
the rate of vocalizing in infants as young as three 
months of age (vocalization in this case merely refers 
' to making sounds, a necessary forerunner to speech). 
It has been established that there is less reinforce- 
ment given to a child’s early vocalizations in the 
lower-class home along with a lower level of verbal 
play and verbal interaction. Frequent verbalizing on 
the part of the mother functions not only to expose 
a child to new words but also to help shape the 
child’s sounds through differential reinforcement so 
that speech maturity will be attained. The effect of 
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the lack of exposure to adult verbal stimulation 
during early life has been shown in studies of child- 
ren reared in institutions where there were an insuffi- 
cient number of adults to provide steady verbal 
stimulation. These studies indicate that institution- 
reared children vocalize less than children reared in 
their homes, a difference which shows up as early as 
six months of age. 


A recent, interesting, and important area of research 
has been concerned with the differences in language 
styles across different socio-economic groups. The 
following exemplifies the point. If a child is to be 
quiet one might say on the one hand, “Shut up’. On 
the other hand, one might say, ‘““Would you please be 
quiet for a minute? Id like to make a phone call. If 
you make a noise, I will not be able to hear very well.” 
In these two approaches to the same problem, the 
second displays a greater quantity and quality of 
words, the introduction of a time dimension, and 
some reasoning. The first expression is merely a two- 
word imperative, and not a very kindly one at that. It 
has been shown that these are the kinds of stylistic 
differences which distinguish between lower and upper 
socio-economic groups. With this type of model to 
imitate, it is no wonder that the disadvantaged child 
arrives at grade one not only deficient in linguistic 
capabilities but also in terms of his general cognitive 
functioning. 


As for intelligence, there is a need for children from 
disadvantaged backgrounds to be provided with 
language experiences during their early life. Although 
we cannot specify the optimal age for beginning 
language training with young children, studies have 
indicated the positive effects of language training for 
children as young as three months of age and on up 
through the preschool years. For example, it has been 
shown that giving verbal reinforcements when human 
infants make sounds will increase the rate of vocalizing 
in infants as young as three months of age. Another 
experiment was conducted with one-year-old infants 
from lower socio-economic conditions whose mothers 
typically do little reading to them. The mothers agreed 
to read to their children for a minimum of 10 minutes 
per day from the time the babies were about one year 
old. At 20 months of age the children’s speech 
development was well above that typical for children 
of their age and socio-economic level. Other studies 
have shown that language level can be dramatically 
changed during the preschool years. For example, in 
one study 11 orphanage children ranging in age from 
three years seven months to six years ten months were 
well matched with a control group. The experimental 
group was given special speech and language training 
on weekends for a total of 92 hours over seven anda 
half months. The training consisted of giving help in 
understanding words and concepts, looking at and 
discussing pictures, and listening to poems and stories. 
The experimental group gained significantly relative to 
the control group in terms of scores on 10 and voca- 
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bulary tests. Thus language training of various sorts is 
effective if introduced in early childhood. Since 
speech and reading difficulties are so frequently 
encountered during elementary school by disad- 
vantaged children, it is imperative that further research 
be conducted on methods of language training as well 
as on the discovery of the optimal age for language 
training. 

Personality Development 


The research findings concerning personality 
development in disadvantaged children are certainly 
less well-established as compared with findings con- 
cerning his physical, intellective, and verbal-linguistic 
attributes. Thus special note is to be made of the 
urgent need for research in this area. 


A child’s capacity to engage in fantasy, whether in 
play or in imagery, is an important feature of normal 
development. An imaginative capacity seems to have 
both socially and personally adaptive implications. A 
developing child possesses a fundamental capacity for 
tactual, visual, and auditory exploration of novel 
environments and to assimilate newly found inform- 
ation into his cognitive structure. This results in 
opportunities for imagination and thought which are 
perhaps revealed in reverie, dreams and play which in 
turn, provide the exercise of certain verbal and 
imagery skills and the development of additional 
capacities for self-entertainment. A review of the 
conditions conducive to the development of imagi- 
nativeness indicates that such conditions are not 
advantageous for children from low socio-economic 
backgrounds. The evidence suggests that fantasy play 
and daydreaming are enhanced through extended and 
close contact with an adult who provides consistent 
attention, frequent verbal interaction, who reads and 
tells stories to the child, and even engages in imagi- 
native play himself. An opportunity to engage in 
solitary play is important for the integration of 
imaginative materials. Firstborn and only children are 
more likely to have the time, the privacy, and the 
opportunity for greater contact with adults to permit 
full development of fantasy play. Large peer-group 
play structures often impede the development of 
imaginative paly. Certain cultural factors facilitate the 
development of creative play. These include parental 
tolerance and encouragement of imaginative play. An 
opportunity to observe adult models engage in 
fantasy, and varied toys for the opportunity for 
complex sensory interaction with varied environments. 
The cultural milieu of poor persons with limited 
economic, educational, and general interaction oppor- 
tunities probably restricts the possibilities of imagi- 
native play amongst poor children. Although television 
no doubt increases the amount of material exposed to 
disadvantaged children and thereby arouses interests 
and desires the lack of privacy and opportunities for 
fantasy play are not conducive to the development of 
an imaginative capacity, which later in life can serve as 
a valuable alternative to impulsive action, poor plan- 
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ning, anti-social behaviour, and extreme motor rest- 
lessness. It is to be noted at this point that the 
suggestion that opportunities for the development of 
fantasy behaviour are less optimal for children from 
lower socio-economic groups is a matter in need of 
immediate research. 


One of the key prerequisites to adequate personality 
development and social functioning is the develop- 
ment of normal dependency (seeking of help or 
emotional support from others) during infant and 
early childhood. Children must learn that the atten- 
tion of others is meaningful to them if they are 
subsequently to become responsive to the efforts of 
parents and teachers. Conditions necessary to the 
development of early attachments include parental 
responsivity in some regular manner to an infant’s 
needs. Parental neglect in this regard is an antecedent 
of weak development of the affectional system in 
young children. During later childhood, unless 
affectional behaviour is extended to include age-mates, 
the chances of academic success and good emotional 
development are lessened. Parental rejection and its 
concomitant conditions of neglect and cruelty has 
been clearly shown to prolong dependence upon 
adults and to interfere with affectional development. 
Father absence prior to the age of about six years, 
prolongs dependence and interferes with adequate 
sex-typing in boys; for girls, father absence has been 
shown to lead to inappropriate interpersonal attitudes, 
Although it is the case that one-parent families are a 
more frequent occurrence among the economically 
deprived, the findings referred to above concerning 
dependency and the development of affectional 
behaviour have not been obtained from studies with 
disadvantaged children. Although the implication 
seems clear that dependency will be prolonged and 
affectional development will be delayed amongst 
children from deprived conditions, there is a major gap 
in this area of research. 


Achievement motivation (the tendency to strive for 
success when one’s performance is evaluated against a 
standard of excellence) has been found to be positi- 
vely related to socio-economic status among children, as 
well as among adolescents and adults. In comparison 
to lower-class mothers, middle-class mothers have been 
observed to encourage and reward children for verbal 
efforts, to generally reinforce desirable behaviour | 
more often, and to emphasize the early development 
of independence and mastery. Furthermore, in 
crowded lower-class homes, where both parents may 
be away for a good part of the day and where the 
parents lack the intellectual sophistication, the child’s 
early efforts at verbal and cognitive mastery are less 
likely to be rewarded than in middle-class homes, | 
resulting in lower expectations for reward for intellec- | 
tual effort. When low expectation for reward is 
coupled with a high expectation for failure to meet 
adult demands, the development of school anxiety is 
likely to be a consequence. One further point to be 
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added is the fact that the main difference between the 
achievement orientations of the poor and the more 
affluent lies not in their choice of goals but in their 


_ expectations of attaining them. Teacher behaviour and 


expectations are also of importance with respect to 
this point. A large amount of the responsibility for the 
academic problems of poor children lies with the 
teachers and school administrators, because culturally 
disadvantaged children are not expected to learn. The 
fact that they do not learn as well as middle-class 
children is often used as an alibi for educational 
neglect. 


Low self-esteem (an individual’s evaluative attitude 
toward himself or a personal judgment of one’s 
worthiness which reflects the extent to which 
successes approach expectations in personally valued 
areas) is also characteristic of disadvantaged children. 
A person who values academic competence, as appears 
to be the case for most disadvantaged youth, but who 
performs poorly is likely to suffer devaluation. For 
such a person to define himself as successful would 
require a diminution of the value of education, a 
lowered expectation of success, or an attack against 
the school system. Each of these characteristics has 
been found to occur among disadvantaged youth. 


The evidence abounds that persons who live in 
conditions of family disorganization, financial ins- 
tability, and social rejections are likely to be lower in 


self-esteem than their opposites. Nor does self-esteem. 


exist apart from other characteristics. Persons with a 
low self-esteem tend also to be socially withdrawn and 
apprehensive, inclined to reject their own perceptions 
and judgments while accepting those of other persons, 
lacking the social skills and ease that make for friend- 
ships and social participations. They are likely to be 
self-conscious, with feelings of helplessness and 
hopelessness. They have high anxiety which is asso- 
ciated with poor performance on academic and 
vocational tasks. For children, low self-esteem is also 
associated with an expectation of failure which 
coincides with their teachers’ negative perceptions of 
them. 


One of the most striking findings regarding the 
families of disadvantaged children is the consistent 
absence of conditions associated with the formation of 
high self-esteem. These include acceptance of the child 
by his parents, clearly defined limits and values, and 
respect and latitude within the defined limits. For 
disadvantaged children, their often absent, apathetic, 
and rejecting parents do not provide good models of 


_ how to succeed. 


The research summarized above presents a syndrome 
of personality consequences of disadvantage. The 
variety of personality consequences associated with 
disadvantaged backgrounds seem to be somewhat 
interchangeable in relation to the consequent 
behaviour and performance. As is the case with intel- 
lectual and linguistic development, the effects of 
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disadvantaged conditions upon personality develop- 
ment seem to be cumulative over time. Although suf- 
ficient longitudinal data on the development of 
personality characteristics are sadly lacking, there is a 
theroretical and an empirical rationale for suggesting 
that the major development of personality takes place 
during early childhood. The theoretical basis stems 
from the implications from psychoanalytic theory that 
the first five years of life are the most important for 
personality development. Empirical rationale is 
derived from longitudinal studies on the development 
of intellectual interests, dependency and agression. 
These studies indicate that by about the age of two at 
least one-third of the variance, and that by the age of 
five one-half of the variance at adolescence, in terms 
of intellectual interests, dependencies and agression is 
predictable. If future research corroborates these 
implications, it will be clear that the major portion of 
personality as well as intellectual and linguistic devel- 
opment occurs early in life and that any attempts to 
alter a child’s environment would have greater benefits 
if introduced during those years. 


ALTERNATIVES FOR 
DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 


Having described certain characteristics of disad- 
vantaged children, some thought must be given to the 
question, “What can we do for them? ” One answer to 
this question has been in the literature for several 
decades. This is the response that a large proportion 
(estimates range from 60 per cent to 80 per cent) of 
intelligence is inherited. The failure of compensatory 
education programs has recently been cited as evidence 
for the heritability of IQ. Since selective breeding is 
not a likely alternative to be chosen at this time, the 
hereditarians would argue that about all that one can 
do for disadvantaged children is to be cognizant of the 
existence of extensive individual differences and to. 
prepare specific educational programs in accordance 
with the needs and characteristics of the children 
going to shcool. Irrespective of whether heritability 
and/or early experiences are the cause, it is important 
of course, to be aware of individual differences and 
not to expect all students to perform and behave 
comparably. The development of the ungraded and 
continuous learning program in Canadian schools, 
which allow an individual to progress at his own pace, 
has stemmed from such an awareness. Probably in no 
Canadian school, however, has the focus upon in- 
dividualized programming been developed to the fullest 
extent, mostly because this would require the expense 
of a vastly increased number of teachers. 


The extimates regarding heritability of intelligence 
have been attacked from many sides including: 


(a) the inappropriate statistical techniques 
employed in arriving at such estimates; and 

(b) the erroneous conclusion regarding the failure 
of compensatory education programs which, 
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having been introduced so recently, cannot and 
have not been fully evaluated. 


Actually, whether the environment accounts for 20 
per cent, 40 per cent, or 90 per cent of intellectual 
development is, in a sense, irrelevant. If one can 
specify the quantitative and qualitative features of 
environments that lead to changes in subsequent 
cognitive functioning, then the extent of the heritabili- 
ty of intelligence is not too important. What evidence 
is there, whether empirical or inferential, that alter- 
ations in the early environmental experiences of 
individuals are related to later cognitive functioning? 


The largest body of evidence comes from the animal 
literature where the timing and types of manipulations 
of early experiences have been most rigourously 
controlled. Experiments with rats have been 
conducted in which the experimental animals were 
given many opportunities for spontaneous learning, as 
opposed to formal training, whereas control animals 
were reared in the normal barren laboratory cages. The 
“rich” environment of the experimental animals is 
typically larger in size and includes a wide variety of 
objects and playthings. 


Subsequently, rats in the experimental groups 
perform much better than the controls in various 
learning and problem solving tasks. Similarly, rats 
which were given gentle handling (tacticle stimulation) 
as opposed to no handling during their early life have 
been found to perform better than the control animals 
in learning tasks. Rats handled during the first 7 to 10 
days of life have a reduced tendency to be fearful, as 
judged on the basis of urination and defecation in a 
strange situation, they learn avoidance behaviour more 
readily, and they survive longer when deprived of food 
or water. Differences due to early experiences are not 
exclusively related to behaviour. It has also been 
shown that rats reared in rich environments have a 
larger brain and a greater accumulation of the enzyme 
acetyl-cholinesterase in the cortex as compared with 
controls. The effect of stimulating environments is 
more pronounced if introduced within certain time 
periods, referred to as critical periods, early in the life 
of the rat. 


Social behavioural patterns have also been shown to 
be related to early experiences in mice, monkeys, and 
dogs. The most prominently studied social behaviours 
investigated are aggression and sexual behaviour. Thus 
learning to fight in mice appears to be related to being 
reared in groups during the first 10 to 20 days of life; 
attacking behaviour in fox terriers is reduced if reared 
in isolation during an early period of development; 
monkeys reared with “dummy” mothers do not 
develop normal patterns of sexual behaviour. Normal 
sex behaviour in monkeys will develop if reared by a 
monkey mother and/or if allowed 20-minute play 
periods with other young monkeys during their early 
life. If monkeys are reared apart from other monkeys 
beyond the period when they spontaneously play with 
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their peers, then both sexual and maternal behaviour 
fail to develop normally. 


The literature dealing with the effects of early 
experience upon the intellectual, physical and social 
development of infra-humans, only a fragment of 
which has been reviewed above, leaves no doubt as to 
the important role played by various types and timing 
of stimulation. Although it is tempting to reflect 
upon the implications of this research for human 
development, one is cautioned (a) not to generalize 
findings too freely from the infra-human to the human 
level, and (b) to realize that the existence of critical 
time periods for maximizing human development only 
has suggestive empirical support, although derivations 
from certain theories of child development imply the 
existence of such periods. 


If low socio-economic status were taken as a rough 
index of environmental deprivation, then the poor 
learning performance of deprived animals can be said 
to be paralleled by the poor school performance of 
disadvantaged children. It should be stated at the 
outset of this particular argument that one of the 
greatest needs in assessing the effects of various en- 
vironments upon the subsequent behaviour of humans 
has to do with the need for developing measures of the 
environment as has been done in the animal studies. 
The lack of such measures has partly been responsible 
for the under-emphasis on the effects of environments 
in behavioural science. Presently, measures of environ- 
ments consist of such variables as social class status, 
socio-economic level, and occupational and educa- 
tional level of parents. These very general concepts are 
likely to have only moderate relationships with the 
more specific environments that influence the develop- 
ment of physical characteristics, intelligence, per- 
sonality, and general school achievement. The 
environmental measures needed are ones which can be 
clearly related to specific individual characteristics. 
These measures must include aspects of the environ- 
ment which theory and empirical research suggest are 
most likely to have some effect on any particular 
characteristic. Research along these lines is vitally and 
urgently needed and until done, the point that follows 
must remain unquantified and therefore tentative. 


For the moment, we can say that a low socio- 
economic stauts is akin to environmental deprivation 
realizing full well that this crude index will tend to 
overlook the tremendous individual variation that 
exists amongst the daily lives of poor people as well as 
paying no justice to the known correlates of socio- 
economic status. The famous Coleman Report which 
appeared in the United States in 1966, indicated that 
the deficit in school performance of children from 
lower income groups was evident by grade one and 
became worse throughout the elementary school 
years. Intellectual assessments of children attending 


Head Start sponsored preschools in the United States _ 


indicate that intellectual deficits among children from 
poor homes are clearly evident by three years of age. 
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A current longitudinal research program, also in the 
United States, should provide useful information re- 
garding how early in a young child’s life the effects of 
disadvantage environments can be detected in terms of 
scales assessing mental and motor development. At the 
moment, an educated guess is that between 18 to 36 
months of age, differences in cognitive development 
and style begin to appear in favour of upper and 
middle-class children as compared with children of 
lower, socio-economic groups. Additional longitudinal 
research is needed to more clearly isolate a critical 
time period in this regard. However, the best con- 
clusion on the basis of the available evidence is that 
attempts to alter the environmental experiences of 
disadvantaged children should begin by at least three 
years of age. The fact that experimental manipu- 
lations of the environments of infra-humans have their 
greatest effects when introduced early rather than late 
in life is in agreement with the above conclusion. 


Theoretical analyses of child development also 
focus upon early life. Psychoanalytic theorists have 
long argued that the first five years of life are the 
most important in terms of personality development. 
This seems to be the most important tenet of 
psychoanalytic theory which has lasted throughout 
the decades, while the heavy emphasis upon psycho- 
sexual factors in early childhood has fallen by the 
wayside. A Swiss psychologist, Jean Piaget, has pre- 
sented a theory of cognitive development which also 
stresses the importance of early childhood. It is 
during these years that the foundation is laid for 
subsequent intellectual functioning. Hunt’s book on 
Intelligence and Experience has served to bring 
Piaget’s notions on intellectual development to North 
America and to knock from the pedestal proponents 
of the philosophy that we should leave children 
alone while they grow and avoid excessive stimula- 
tion. In view of conceptual developments and evi- 
dence coming from animals learing to learn, from 
neuropsychology, and from the development of intel- 
ligence in children, the assumptions that intelligence 
is fixed and that its development is predetermined 
are no longer tenable. It now appears that the 
counsel from experts on child rearing which was 
commonly given during the 1930’s and 1940’s that 
we should let children be while they grow and to 
avoid excessive stimulation was highly unfortunate. 
The problem for managing child development is to 
determine how to govern the encounters that chil 
dren have with their environments to foster both an 
optimally rapid rate of intellectual development and 
a satisfying life. 


An additional and extremely important conceptual 
analysis of child development is presented in a book 
by Bloom, Stability and Change in Human Charac- 
teristics. This book presents growth curves for phys- 
ical, intellectual, achievement, and personality char- 
acteristics based upon longitudinal studies. From 
these data approximate curves show the theoretical 
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development of each characteristic over time. These 
curves of development, although varying from one 
characteristic to another, lead to the generalization 
that growth and development are not in equal units 
per unit of time. For each stable characteristic there 
is usually a period of very rapid growth as well as 
periods of very slow growth. It is most likely that 
the period of rapid growth will be in the early years 
followed by periods of less and less rapid growth. 
This differential rate of growth with time is impor- 
tant to note because the importance of the influen- 
ces which affect the growth of such characteristics is 
likely to be far greater in the periods of most rapid 
development of a characteristic than it is, at least 
quantitatively, in the periods of least rapid develop- 
ment. 


INTERVENTION RESEARCH 


In the light of the empirical data previously pre- 
sented and theoretical implications, it is interesting 
to look at the results of several investigations which 
have attempted to assess the effects of environmental 
manipulations during early childhood. One of the 
most outstanding figures in this regard has been 
Maria Montessori who, early in this century, under- 
took to work with neglected and poverty stricken 
preschool-aged children from the slums of Rome. 
Among her novel teaching methods were the use of 
children’s spontaneous interests in learning, that is 
“intrisic motivation”, training the perceptual proc- 
esses, allowing children to work at whatever interest- 
ed them for as long as they liked and the non- 
separation of the three-to-six-year-olds which gave 
the younger children a variety of novel models for 
imitation while supplying the older children with an 
opportunity to teach, a self-rewarding activity. The 
success of her methods was implied by the subse- 
quent scholastic performance of her pupils. Unfor- 
tunately, comparisons with appropriate control 
groups matched on the basis of early experiences, 
were not conducted so that the evaluative informa- 
tion on the effects of this early training program 
remains in part subjective. In Canada the Montessori 
approach has recently blindly been adopted by our 
middle-class society, in the absence of evidence sug- 
gesting any subsequent benefits for the children. 
There has been no attempt to put into effect an 
updated Montessori program for disadvantaged Cana- 
dian children. 


Until very recently, the most controversial and 
well-known studies assessing the effect of nursery 
school experience on intelligence have been the 
so-called “Iowa” studies of the 1940's. Predominan- 
tly middle-class children attending the State Universi- 
ty of Iowa Laboratory Preschools were shown to 
gain moderately, but significantly, in IQ as compared 
with control groups not attending the preschool. 
Other studies conducted during the 1940’s have not 
shown comparable gains in intelligence, even though 
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it is difficult to show any obvious differences 
between schools where gains occurred and schools 
where gains did not occur. Thus, conclusions concern- 
ing the effects of nursery school attendance upon 
the intellectual development of middle class children 
must remain somewhat tentative. Two tenable hy- 
potheses to explain these findings are: (a) the kinds 
of intellectual stimulation provided by the pre- 
schools attended by the middle-class children did not 
differ to a large extent from their home environ- 
ments; (b) the preschool programs were designed 
along the lines of developing social skills and creativi- 
ty through free play rather than to develop intel- 
lectual skills. 


The results of investigations which have manipulated 
the early environments of disadvantaged and retarded 
children present a different and exciting picture, the 
implications of which can no longer morally be 
ignored by governmental bodies. A unique investiga- 
tion covering a span of 30 years was originated during 
the era of the belief in fixed and predetermined 
intelligence. The longitudinal results have recently 
presented some outstanding evidence supporting the 
important role of early experimental factors. Jn this 
study, 13 children all under three years of age, com- 
prised an experimental group who were all mentally 
retarded at the beginning of the study. The children 
were living in an over-crowed and under-staffed 
orphanage. By present standards, diet, sanitation, 
general care, and basic philosophy of operation were 
censurable. The early intervention consisted of shifting 
these children from one institutional environment to 
another with the major difference between institutions 
being in the amount of developmental stimulation and 
the intensity of relationships between the children and 
mother surrogates. A control group of 12 children, 
initially higher in intelligence than the experimental 
group, were maintained in the relatively non-stimu- 
lating, orphanage over a prolonged period of time. Over 
a period of two years the children in the experimental 
group made an average gain of 28.5 IQ points; children 
in the control group showed an average loss of 26.2 IQ 
points. All of the children in this investigation were 
located in adulthood. All 13 children in the experi- 
mental group were self-supporting whereas in the 
control group of 12 children, one had died in adoles- 
cence following continued residence in a state in- 
stitution for the mentally retarded, four were still 
wards of institutions, one is in a mental hospital, and 
the other three are in institutions for the mentally 
retarded. In education the children in the experi- 
mental group completed an average of twelfth grade 
education; the control group completed an average of 
less than the third grade. There were also marked 
differences in the occupational levels of the two 
groups. In the experimiental group all were self- 
supporting or married and functioning as housewives. 
This was only true for one of the children from the 
control group. Eleven of the 13 children in the 
experimental group were married; nine of the 11 had a 
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total of 28 children, an average of three children per 
family. In the control group, only two of the subjects 
had married, one of which had one child and sub- 
sequently was divorced. The total cost to the state for 
subjects in the experimental group was approximately 
$30,000. Some of this amount will of course be 
reduced by the income taxes being paid currently by 
these individuals. Cost to the state for the control 
group approximated $138,000 and it is estimated that 
they will continue to cost approximately $10,000 per 
year for the next 20 to 40 years. Finally, it is postu- 
lated that if the children in the control group had been 
given appropriate environmental stimulation during 
early childhood, most or all of them would have 
achieved within the normal range of development as 
was the case for the experimental subjects. 


Another research program of importance, entitled 
the Early Training Project, was initiated at George 
Peabody College about four years in advance of the 
1965 initiation of Project Head Start in the United 
States. A specially designed intervention program was 
prepared to head off the progressive retardation so 
frequently observed amongst deprived children. The 
purpose of the program was to develop attitudes 
conducive to school achievement and to enhance 
intellectual abilities. There were two experimental 
groups. One attended a 10-week preschool for three 
summers and were given weekly meetings with a home 
visitor when school was not in session over the three- 
year period; for the other experimental group, con- 
ditions were similar except that the preschool 
experience was only for two summers and the home 
visiting program only covered two years. There were 
two control groups, one consisting of children 
matched on the basis of socio-economic status and 
living in the same areas as the children from the 
experimental group, the other a control group in a 
similar city 60 miles away. The most recent results 
from this investigation are indeed encouraging. 
Children from both experimental groups are superior 
in standard tests of intelligence as compared with 
children from both control groups. On school achieve- 
ment tests, children from the experimental groups are 
significantly above the controls and these gains have 
been sustained at least until the end of grade two. It 
should be noted that some of the gain in IQ which the 
children show throughout the program is eventually 
lost and that a portion of the difference in intelligence 
between the experimental and control groups is 
attributable to the declining IQ scores of the controls. 
Two conclusions are evident from this research. First, 
in order to offset the progressive retardation charac- 
teristic of disadvantaged children their home con- 
ditions must be altered radically in addition to (and 
possibly even instead of) the introduction of a 
preschool program. Second, in order to preserve those 
gains attained through intervention programs it is 
essential that the elementary schools be adapted to 
continue those special program features which were 
introduced in the early childhood programs. The 
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initial gains in intellectual performance shown by 
disadvantaged children who have been provided with a 
program of stimulation during early childhood, 
typically decrease during the early elementary school 
years. It is suggested that this loss is due to a com- 
bination of a relatively unstimulating home environ- 
ment and a public school system which does not 
possess those special program features which would 
continue the type of cognitive stimulation needed by 
the disadvantaged child. 


Without specifying individual programs, the point 
should be made that other programs designed to 
provide intellectual stimulation similar to that of the 
Early Training Project, are being conducted in many 
centres in North America. Stimulation programs are 
being put into effect with infants as young as 15 
months of age ranging through to programs for pre- 
school-aged children. The programs typically have 
some combination of home tutoring, and part or 
full-day attendance in a preschool setting. With the 
intention of being redundant, it is noted that the 
beneficial changes in the intellectual performance of 
these children should be sufficient to arouse the at- 
tention of Canadian governmental bodies. 


The most publicized attempt at preschool interven- 
tion is Project Head Start. Head Start began in the 
United States in the summer of 1965 as part of the 
U.S. War on Poverty. This particular program was 
advocated by many child development specialists. A 
national program served a half million children du- 
ting this initial phase. In the beginning, Head Start 
consisted mainly of a six to eight week summer 
program. Later, a number of full-year projects were 
intiated. Unfortunately, the advocates of Head Start 
offered few and often conflicting guidelines as to the 
detailed types of programs to be developed. The va- 
riety of sponsors, such as school systems, churches, 
-and community action agencies, were given a large 
degree of local autonomy. A recent evaluation of the 
impact of Head Start did not present encouraging 
results. The summer programs appeared to be inef- 
fective in producing any gains in cognitive and per- 
sonality development that lasted into the early ele- 
mentary grades. The full-year programs did not 
appear to be effective in producing any changes in 
tests of personality development; however, they were 
effective in producing gains in cognitive development 
that could be detected in grades one, two and three. 
Some specific programs were of greater effectiveness 
than others, an important point which will be return- 
ed to below. Finally, Head Start children were, on 
the average, considerably below national norms on 
| Standardized tests of language development and scho- 
lastic achievement, while performance on school 
readiness tests at grade one approached the national 
norm. 


| The rather weak support for the effect of Head 
Start must be reconciled with the case built earlier 
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regarding the important role played by earlier ex- 
periences. First, the investigators did not give suf- 
ficient attention to the variation within the 104 
Head Start centres included in the Study. This is 
crucial because there are vast differences in the struc- 
turing of preschool programs for disadvantaged 
children. On the one hand, there are programs de- 
signed to develop social skills and to stimulate creativ- 
ity through free play. This is the type of program 
which is most commonly found amongst the nursery 
schools run for middle-class children. It is highly 
likely that with the sense of urgency which accom 
panied the initiation of Project Head Start, the rapid 
recruitment of teachers precluded either a specific 
training program for new teachers as well as a re- 
training program for experienced teachers. It seems 
likely that the focus of these preschool programs 
may have been in terms of socialization rather than 
in terms of intellectual stimulation. On the other 
hand, preschool programs may be highly structured 
in terms of language training and concept training. 
Of those programs oriented towards the development 
of cognitive abilities, we have been unable to detect 
any which have not produced significant changes as 
assessed by tests of cognitive development. 


A second factor concerning the Head Start study 
and its weak support for the effects of such a pro 
gram concerns what the study ignored. The Head 
Start program includes attempts at assessing and 
aiding the health and nutritional status of the young 
children. The program is also concemed with the 
development of community objectives. None of these 
were evaluated in the study undertaken. Third, the 
study assessed the children after they had left the 
Head Start program. These results in terms of intel 
lectual development and academic achievement show 
not necessarily that the benefits of the program were 
minimal, but that they would fade out unless some 
continuing attempt to work with the children was 
made as they went through elementary school. In 
the United States, Project Follow Through has re- 
cently been initiated to perform in this capacity. A 
fourth point to be emphasized has been mentioned 
previously. Unless the parents of disadvantaged 
children are trained to become more effective teach- 
ers of their children, the preschool programs de 
signed to stimulate cognitive development will fall 
far short of their goal. The fifth and perhaps most 
important point is to emphasize the need for re- 
search on the type and timing of early stimulation 
programs. We have a long way to go before detailed 
recommendations can be given with confidence as to 
when to initiate and what features to include in pre- 
school stimulation programs for individuals from 
various subcultures. Whether or not similar program- 
ming features are desirable for disadvantaged Indian, 
Eskimo, East Coast Negro, rural Newfoundlanders, or 
inner-city immigrant children, must remain an em- 
pirical question. 
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CANADIAN INTERVENTION PROGRAMS 


Except for a few notable exceptions, research on 
the effects of altering the early experiences of young 
children is virtually non-existent in Canada. An ex- 
tensive program with infants has been developed by 
Dr. William Fowler of the Ontario Institute for Stu- 
dies in Education. The primary concem is to develop 
a comprehensive and optimal day-care environment 
designed to foster congnitive development. To date 
this program has consisted largely of infants of mid- 
dle-class working mothers with only a few infants 
from disadvantaged families. Furthermore, assessment 
of infant development as a function of having been 
in the program has yet to be completed. However, 
this approach is a commendable example of the type 
of research needed which will lead to specifications of 
environmental features which facilitate intellectual 
development. 


In another ambitious program, Dr. Carl Bereiter of 
the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education has 
undertaken to teach language-deprived children basic 
skills and concepts before they reach grade one. In 
order to do this grade-one teachers’ guides and work 
books were studied to assess the kinds of language 
children would be expected to use in grade one. The 
preschool instructional program was designed to 
systematically prepare the child for the kind of 
verbalism he would encounter in grade one. Indepen- 
dent assessments of the effects of this program have 
demonstrated its efficiency rather conclusively. 


The Brunswick-Cormnwallis Preschool is a program 
for disadvantaged white and Negro children being run 
by Dr. Barbara Clark of Dalhousie University. In 
addition to providing planned experiences to prevent 
the academic retardation of culturally disadvantaged 
children, this program provides interracial experien- 
ces which hopefully will prevent the development of 
prejudice. On the one hand, the program has not 
been successful in increasing the performance of 
disadvantaged children on tests of reading readiness. 
In fact it is estimated that about onehalf of the 
Halifax area children from lower socio-economic 
groups will face special difficulties and failure in 
reading. On the other hand, children with preschool 
experience showed a gain in 10 after a year in the 
primary grade, whereas children without the pre 
school experience showed the characteristic loss or 
levelling-off of 10. The improvement in intelligence 
did not attain the level of middle-class children of 
the same age, perhaps indicating again the need of 
continuing to work with disadvantaged children 
beyond the actual time spent in preschool. 

The Research Department of the City of Toronto, 
Board of Education, has provided some interesting 
data on the effects of having introduced a Junior 
Kindergarten (preschool or prekindergarten). In terms 
of school achievement, the Junior Kindergarten 
benefited certain types of children more than others. 
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These included children of English-speaking parents 
who had attended but did not graduate from high 
school and whose fathers held skilled labour jobs. 
The beneficial effects of having attended the Junior 
Kindergarten were no longer evident after three or 
four years. The fact that not all children were helped 
by the program and that the effects of the program 
were only temporary underlines the previously stated 
need for continued research on the development of 
early enrichment programs. 


Another exemplary project is entitled Early Ven- 
tures in Learning, at the School Readiness Centre in 
Edmonton. This project has assessed and will con- 
tinue with follow-up research on children who have 
attended a specially designed Readiness Centre as 
compared with children who have attended a pre- 
school run by the city of Edmonton and another 
group whose preschool years were spent at home. 
The program at the Readiness Centre has tended to 
focus upon developing children’s speaking, thinking, 
discovering, inquiring and large muscle skills. The 
data available have not indicated any particular ad- 
vantages in terms of physical characteristics, and 
intelligence and language development for the child- 
ren who had attended the Readiness Centre. Two 
suggestions in the data, however, will be given further 
study. One, it seemed that the mothers behaved dif- 
ferently towards their children as a result of involve- 
ment in the Readiness program and possibly this 
alteration of mother-child interactions will be related 
to subsequent academic performance. Secondly, at 
the time of the report the children were in the mid- 
dle of their first year in school and teacher ratings 
suggested that the pupils were performing generally 
at an above-average grade one level. Follow-up re 
search will access the strength of these suggestions. 


In Montreal some significant work is being con- 
ducted at the Montreal Diet Dispensary where regula- 
tion of the protein-calorie intake during pregnancy is 
shown to be related to birth weight of the infant. The 
relationship between birth weight and infant mortality 
and possibly subsequent intellectual development has 
been presented earlier in this Report. 


Numerous additional preschool and day-care pro- 
grams for disadvantaged children are found through- 
out the country. These range from the isolated church- 
basement variety such as the corner nursery school, 
community projects such as project FREND in 
Hamilton, and nationally organized preschool pro- 
grams such as those under the direction of the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment and such as those initiated by the National 
Council of Jewish Women. Although the development! 
of these programs is to be encouraged, they are lacking | 
in several respects. Many have begun without ready 
access to professional advice on the designing of) 
programs for children with particular needs. The 
National Council of Jewish Women has mentioned the 
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lack of availability of highly trained staff as a problem 
which they have encountered in initiating preschool 
programs. The National Council of Jewish Women has 
_performed a valuable service in organizing programs 
for disadvantaged children. Following initiation of 
these programs, their goal is to persuade local agencies 
such as school boards, to take over responsibility for 
continued operation. The good feature of this 
approach is attested to by the presence of many extra 
facilities for disadvantaged children; the bad feature is 
that there has not been any scientific evaluation of the 
consequences of having been in such programs (one 
possible exception pertains to an investigation being 
conducted in Montreal by the Mental Hygiene Ins- 
titute, a report of which is due sometime later in the 
year). We strongly feel that given our incomplete state 
_of knowledge, no early stimulation project of any 
magnitude should be initiated without a rigorous plan 
for longitudinal evaluation of its effect. The presence 
of a central body to organize evaluation procedures is 
needed. Insufficient funds has had the effect of 
limiting the number of subjects involved in various 
studies (for example, Project FREND) or to effect- 
ively follow up the consequences of some short-range 
social action programs. Other programs, such as the 
| Beechville Preschool Program in Halifax County and 
_the Preschool and Prekindergarten Summer Program 
for Indian Children on Vancouver Island, are in too 
early a stage of development to have collected evalua- 
tion data. 


This brief survey of research-oriented service pro- 
grams for disadvantaged children, as well as non- 
research-oriented programs, reveals the fact that 
financial support is being provided from a variety of 

_ sources with no attempt on any part of co-ordinating 
such an important undertaking. Each research program 
_ stands on its own when without too much effort an 
| integrated program of research, making better use of 
| present resources, could relatively quickly garner a 
\ yaluable body of research information. Integrating the 
\ sources of financial support would facilitate the 
development of a research policy as well as promote 
the development of urgently needed longitudinal 
research projects. We can no longer allow the provision 
of early childhood experiences and the evaluation 
. of their effects to proceed in a haphazard manner. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


_ Although it is easy to present a long series of 

_ recommendations for plans of action, I intend to 

| present recommendations which I believe (a) would 

| not be difficult to implement, and (b) would have the 
greatest likelihood of payoff. 


First, it is considered essential that the Federal 
, Government become heavily involved in matters 
| pertaining to child development. This should be 
_ conceived in a broader basis than the more limited 
type of federal office suggested by the Economic 
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Council in the last Annual Review to provide inform- 
ation and to co-ordinate research on poverty. The 
functions of such an office would be heavily con- 
centrated on poverty problems especially as they 
affect children. Many government programs exist as 
aids to individuals and communities in dealing with 
poverty and community problems. The tendency is for 
existing services to be largely focused upon the 
physical needs of children and it is urged that there be 
developed a greater concern with influences affecting 
the psychological development of children. 


The concern of the Federal Government would be 
with functions of the following types: 


(a) It would be a clearing-house for information 
on matters pertaining to child development. The 
need for this service is readily evident as judged by 
the number of agencies, teachers’ groups, and 
parents’ groups currently planning to start early 
training programs for disadvantaged children but 
not having adequate access to the necessary and 
available information. Information would also be 
provided to those programs already in existence. 


(b) It would also serve as an advisory bureau in 
several capacities. For example, research pro- 
grams could be initiated in those centres where 
research has not yet been undertaken. In some 
cases, providing advice on research procedures 
would be sufficient, whereas in others it would be 
perhaps necessary to actually carry out the entire 
research function. This Office would undertake to 
assess current research programs in terms of their 
scientific rigour and to provide advice on research 
strategy where indicated. Assessment of on-going 
preschool programs for disadvantaged children 
would be made and advice would be given on 
altering programs in terms of latest research find- 
ings. It is easy to visualize how the concems of the 
Federal Government would expand beyond mat- 
ters pertaining solely to the provision of early 
experience programs for disadvantaged children, 
but the initial primary function should be in this 
regard. Another important function would be to 
assess the services currently provided by various 
agencies such as Visiting Homemakers and Public 
Health Nursing. It seems advisable that the func- 
tions of such existing organizations should be 
expanded to include home tutoring in terms of 
those child rearing procedures known to promote 
cognitive and personality development. To date we 
have focused too much concem on physical de- 
velopment and none on psychological develop- 
ment of young children. 


(c) The development of research policy would 
also be a major function. This role could be fulfil- 
led by making money available for specified re- 
search projects having to do with disadvantaged 
children. Thus, the additional information still 
needed on the effects of poor nutrition upon 
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physical and intellectual growth, on other factors 
pertaining to the development of intelligence, 
language, and personality in disadvantaged child- 
ren, and on the assessment of programs disigned to 
help disadvantaged children could be given proper 
emphasis. The encouragement of badly needed 
longitudinal research amongst disadvantaged popu- 
lations would also be given prime emphasis. In 
addition, money for research conceming disad- 
vantaged children would also be made available 
with no particular specifications as to the content 
of the research. The research problem would be 
developed in a grant proposal and this procedure 
would hopefully allow for the development of new 
ideas beyond those stimulated by the research 
policy of the Federal Government. 


Secondly, the establishment of a key university- 
based Child Development Centre is advocated. This 
centre, staffed with highly trained research personnel 
would experiment with new programs for disadvan- 
taged children and thus become the basic research 
centre for the development of new techniques. This 
centre would in effect, become a research and service 
centre assessing such problems as the effects of home 
tutoring as opposed to actual attendance in pre- 
schools, the effects of beginning intervention programs 
at different ages, and the effects of different types of 
programs. It is highly likely that this centre could take 
over responsibility for much of the research function 
currently not being performed in the isolated church- 
basement preschools, which are actually untapped but 
certainly accessible and useful laboratories. 


Another important result of establishing a Child 
Development Centre would be to stimulate the de- 
velopment of urgently needed specialized graduate 
training in child development if only because graduate 
students would be needed for the necessary field work 
and aid in collection of research data. Institutes of 
Child Behaviour and Development abound in the 
United States but for some reason this is not the case 
in Canada. For the most part, the best a Canadian 
graduate student can hope for is the opportunity to 
conduct his Ph.D. dissertation with children as 
subjects with perhaps one or two courses in child 
development thrown in the “complete” his training. 
Early childhood training centres, school boards, 
hospitals, and out-patient clinics, and universities need 
persons with advanced training in child development 
beyond the numbers available and this need will 
continue to rise unless training programs are 
established. 


The scope of a Child Development Centre could also 
easily expand beyond a concem for children from 
disadvantaged socio-economic backgrounds. And so it 
should, but again the initial primary concern would be 
with our current poverty products. 


Third, municipal governments, in collaboration 
with provincial governments, should be encouraged 
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to aid in providing more half-day and full-day pre- 
school programs for infants as well as for the more 
typical preschools for two-to-five-year-olds. It is 
urged that the need for facilities not be ascertained 
by undertaking costly and time-consuming studies to 
assess such factors as the number of working women, 
the number and age of their children, the amount of 
square footage already available, etc. The money 
directed to these endeavours would be more wisely 
spent in setting up exploratory programs of various 
types. The kinds of programs to be set up might 
include the following: 


(a) Half-day and full-day preschool centres are 
needed for children ranging in age from two 
months to five years. The term ‘“‘day care” is 
purposely avoided in favour of the term “pre 
school” or “nursery” because of the welfare 
stigma attached to the day care terminology. It is 
still the case however, that subsidies would be 
needed in certain cases but the centres should be 
set up so as to avoid separation of welfare and 
non-welfare recipients as much as possible. 


(b) We should explore the need for and the 
feasibility of establishing some “comer nurse- 
ries”. The corner nursery is one which would 
have a a very small number of children (six to 
eight) and would serve the people within a few 
city blocks. This is based on the fact that the 
extra time needed, the problem of transporting 
children to one area of the city and then travel- 
ling to a job in another locale, is just too burden- 
some and in some cases the cost of transporting | 
children to nursery centres is just too great to 
allow maximum use of existing centres. The costs” 
of training the home operator and effecting 
minor renovations to the homes would be mini- 


mal. 
(c) Large industries should be encouraged to 


conduct a cost-benefit analysis on the setting up 
of half-day, full-day and possibly full-night nurse 
ry centres. If female staff can be retained on a | 
more long-term basis, the costs of staff turnover | 
may well be reduced if adequate facilities for 
young children are made available within the 
industry. } 


(d) Municipalities should initiate programs of 
home tutoring, perhaps in conjonction with and) 
as an extention to, those agencies which cur-| 
rently visit homes. This program would be de-! 
signed to bring the stimulating features of pre-| 
school programs into homes where parents have 
no access to or are not willing or not able to 
make use of existing facilities. 


(ce) Rural municipalities should put into opera- | 
tion, on an exploratory basis, some mobile nurse 
ry schools. These would be intended to serve) 
those areas where preschool children are few in 
number and/or travelling distances to preschool 
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centres would not make permanent centres a 


feasible undertaking. Thus a program of early 
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childhood stimulation could be brought to rural 
children on a part-time but regular basis. 


February 17, 1970 
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“A”—A brief submitted on behalf of The Canadian Home and School and 
Parent-Teacher Federation. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 


SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Hastings 

Carter Inman 

Connolly (Halifax North) Lefrancois 

Cook MacDonald (Queens) 
Croll McGrand 

Eudes Pearson 

Everett Quart 

Fergusson Roebuck 

Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Sparrow 


Deputy Chairman) 


(18 Members) 


(Quorum 6) 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, October 
28, 1969: 

“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 

That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty in 
Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establishment 
of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 

That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 

That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 

That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, 
Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska- 
Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Pearson, Quart, 
Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 

In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: — 

“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to adjourn from 
place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to sit during sittings and 
adjournments of the Senate.” 

After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 

The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Smith: 
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That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving 
on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and 
report all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, February 19, 1970. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Croll (Chairman), Carter, Connolly 
(Halifax North), Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Inman, 
Lefrancois, McGrand, Pearson and Quart—(10). 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 
The following witness, representing The Canadian Home and School and 


Parent-Teacher Federation, was heard: 


Mrs. J. M. Priddle, Vice-President (ex officio), and President of the 
Ontario Federation of Home and School Associations. 


(Biographical notes concerning the above witness immediately follow these 
Minutes. ) 


At 10.30 a.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 a.m. 


At 11.00 a.m. the Committee met with The Royal Commission on the Status 
of Women (in camera). 


The Members of the Royal Commission present were: 
Mrs. John Bird (Anne Francis), Chairman; 
Mrs. L. M. Lange, Commissioner; 
Miss Jeanne Lapointe, Commissioner; 
Miss E. G. MacGill, P.Eng., Commissioner; 
Mrs. Robert Ogilvie, Commissioner; 
Dr. Jacques Henripin, Commissioner; 
Dr. J. P. Humphrey, Commissioner. 


The brief of The Canadian Home and School and Parent-Teacher Federation 
was ordered to be printed as appendix ‘‘A” to these proceedings. 


At 12.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.30 a.m. Tuesday, February 
24, 1970. 


ATTEST: 


Georges A. Coderre, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Mrs. J. M. Priddle, Vice-President, (ex officio) of The Canadian Home and 
School and Parent-Teacher Federation and President of the Ontario Federation 
of Home and School Associations, will be presenting the Brief to The Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty from The Canadian Home and School and Parent- 
Teacher Federation. 


Biography: Mrs. Joseph M. Priddle, President, The Ontario Federation of 
Home and School Associations, Vice-President (ex officio) and Ottawa Liaison 
Officer of the Canadian Home and School and Parent-Teacher Federation. 


Education: Public and Secondary Education in London, Ontario. Graduate 
in Arts of the University of Western Ontario. 


Activities: University Women’s Club of Ottawa. Active member since 1948, 
participating in study and interest groups relating to foreign affairs, child study, 
and school volunteer services. Active participant in School Volunteer Services, 
working with emotionally disturbed children in Ottawa Public Schools on a 
voluntary basis, 1963-67 and in an administrative capacity since that time. 
Canadian Federation of University Women; member of the Provincial Education 
Committee for three years. Ottawa Women’s Canadian Club; member for ten 
years. Ontario Federation of Home and School Associations; have held a variety 
of elected and appointed offices within every unit of the organization—Associa- 
tion, Council, Area Board, and Provincial Federation. Executive Vice-President 
of the Federation, 1967-69. Provincial President, 1969-70. Canadian Home and 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Thursday, February 19, 1970. 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators today 
we have a brief from the Canadian Home and 
School and Parent-Teacher Federation. We 
will hear from Mrs. J. M. Priddle, Vice-Presi- 
dent of that association, and President of the 
Ontario Federation of Home and School 
Associations. She will present the brief. You 
have the curriculum vitae with her brief, so 
you know who she is. She has a statement to 
make to the committee. 


Mrs. J. M. Priddle, Vice-President, The 
Canadian Home and School and Parent- 
Teacher Association: Mr. Chairman, honoura- 
ble senators, may I begin by saying that it is 
a very pleasant duty and privilege to appear 
before this Special Committee of the Senate 
on Poverty, to examine the very complex 
problems of poverty in Canada. As requested, 
50 copies of our submission were forwarded 
to this committee in advance, and 10 copies 
were provided for distribution to the press. 


My organization is very grateful to be here 
this morning to commend to the attention of 
this committee the recommendations submit- 
ted, and to speak briefly to them. Our major 
concern, you will have noted, relates to the 
persistent and debilitating effects of poverty 
on children, its attendant deprivation for the 
growing child and the deficiences and 
inadequacies that often remain with him 
throughout his life, resulting in a perpetua- 
tion of the poverty cycle. Early childhood 
environment and experience have a_ pro- 
found and sometimes irreversible effect on 
_ the child’s future life, and although it is pos- 
sible that these effects can be overcome in 
later years in some instances, they do have 
very serious comsequences and contribute to 
the perpetuation of poverty. We therefore 
urge that efforts be exerted to alleviate the 
effects of poverty on children, particularly, at 
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an early age. Indeed, it is on behalf of the 
children of Canada that this brief is 
presented. 


Our brief stresses three main areas in 
which poverty creates hardship and lasting 
effect on children: health, education and self- 
concept. We have stressed these three areas, 
not because we believe they are all-inclu- 
sive, but primarily because they relate to and 
emphasize three objectives of our organiza- 
tion: the promotion of the welfare of children, 
the promotion and attainment of adequate 
legislation for their protection and care, and 
the ensuring of every child’s right to fulfil- 
ment of the physical, mental, social and 
spiritual needs. We think these are the human 
rights of a child. The effect of early childhood 
and nutrition on health, of course, has been 
well established over the years. However, it 
should be noted that recemt studies reveal a 
greater prevalence of malnutrition in Canada 
than previously was suspected. This condition 
is not absolutely coincident with poverty, but 
it is more common in the homes of the poor. 

A summary of the section on education 
might be to state that statistics have indicated 
early termination of formal education is much 
more probable with children of poor families 
than for their more affluent neighbours. We 
have stressed this aspect because education, 
although it must be a long-term goal, would 
seem to be the key. No matter what else we 
do it must certainly be the key to long-term 
suecess in this field. 

Poverty not only hampers the pursuit of 
formal education, but research indicates that 
intellectual deprivation in the early years 
produces effects which are almost impossible 
to eradicate, and that lack of stimulation and 
mental sluggishness go hand in hand. Indeed, 
many psychologists suggest that the fulfill- 
ment of adult potential depends on rich 
appropriate early intellectual stimulation, and 
that mental development can be impeded 
very often and also impaired before a child 
even begins his school life. 


Even if some of the results of early depri- 
vation can be counteracted, the seeds of the 
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continuing poverty cycle, a treadmill of 
inadequate school facilities and staffs which 
can vary from community to community, stu- 
dents leaving before graduation, early mar- 
riage and child-bearing, resiricted occu- 
pational opportunities, low income, large 
families and family instability, all become 
entangled in a pattern leading to the suste- 
nance of the conditions of poverty, not only 
during the life of a particular family unit, but 
projecting itself into the next generation. 

The poverty cycle is perpetuated, in our 
view, not only by physical limitations, but 
also by attitudes and concepts. We would sug- 
gest that this is perhaps the most insidious 
effect of all. Occasionally the child of a poor 
family will overcome the obstacles imposed 
by poverty and we could all cite examples of 
this, but you would also agree that this 
demands a great encouragement, determina- 
tion and certainly vision far beyond his years. 
He must first overcome the sense of futility, 
insecurity and worthlessness which is the 
constant companion of the poor. Respect for 
learning and a desire for it is in proportion to 
the motivation provided, and parental influ- 
ence plays a major role in this regard as 
supportive assistance to the school’s efforts. 
Again, I would suggest that this is true in any 
family, but it applies equally to the poor and 
sometimes their parents are less equipped to 
give this support. 

Children living in poverty are often thwart- 
ed in the development of initiative. If his 
plans and goals are treated with contempt, he 
may carry them out in fantasy rather than 
risk ridicule in the real world of his home 
and also in his school. If his parents cannot 
convey to a child a sense of his own worth 
and an expectation of success he often con- 
cludes he cannot succeed and has no worth- 
while contribution to offer to his world, and 
his initiative will be weakened and stifled. 

Ladies and gentlemen, our recommenda- 
tions are general in nature, dealing, as I said 
before, with attitudes and concepts rather 
than with specific recommendations and they 
recognize that poverty is a very complex 
problem, requiring extensive and co-ordi- 
nated consideration. In the final analysis, 
the attack on poverty may possibly become a 
mammoth project conducted on a very grand 
scale, but such action could well benefit from 
experience gained through smaller projects of 
a pilot nature in a variety of localities across 
Canada under carefully controlled conditions 
and followed by very frank and open evalua- 
tion. Therefore, I submit to you our three 
recommendations: 
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First, educational opportunities must be 
truly equalized throughout our country and 
this particular recommendation stems from 
resolutions which have been supported for 
many years by our organization. The possibil- 
ity of a child’s developing to the full extent of 
his intellectual potential must not be gov- 
erned by his place of residence, the wealth of 
his province or municipality and neither 
should this be determined by the income, 
social status or ethnic origin of his parents. 
We suggest five possible measures which 
might contribute to the accomplishment of 
this goal, such as federal sharing in educa- 
tional cost. This stems from a resolution 
which we have supported for some time with 
respect to the establishment of a federal office 
of education and free university tuition. This, 
too, stems from a resolution which has been 
supported by all provincial federations: the 
provision of adequate vocational guidance 
and counselling services. This is included, not 
because these do not exist anywhere, but 
rather they are often unknown to children 
whose families are not in good economic cir- 
cumstances or they consider perhaps that 
they are not available to them and do not 
apply. Here again, self-concept is such that 
they do not even look into this. More ready 
access to scholarships and bursaries, income 
tax allowances for paren's’ contributions to 
post-secondary education. This would perhaps 
have the greatest effect on the families who 
are not in the poverty cycle, but who are on 
the fringe. 

Our second recommendation is income 
replacement and supplement programs must 
be so constructed and administered as to 
counteract the self-perpetuation nature of pov- 
erty and particularly the effect of poverty on 
children. Admittedly, this is a generalized 
concept and one difficult of implementation, 
but a number of specific measures could be 
suggested. The dispensing of money should be 
integrated with an educational program 
designed to optimize the spending of that 
money, particularly for such items as food, 
clothing and shelter. Because of education, 
surely these other things must go along with 
it. The conditions for payment of income or 
placement of supplements should be such as 
to encourage individual initiative rather than 
‘to stifle it, and finally, allowing for a high 
degree of administrative flexibility with 
regard to the balance between earnings and 
income supplement until a family has become 
reasonably self-sufficient. It is redundant to 
add that this latter point will require a great 
deal of public support and it includes a good 
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many grey areas. A great deal of judgment 
would be required on an individual basis. 
Generalized regulations would surely not 
apply equitably to all families. 


Income replacement programs for persons 
seeking educational or occupational upgrading 
should be sufficiently generous and accessible 
to encourage self-improvement. Flexibility in 
adminis'rative decisions should replace rigid, 
nationally-applicable limitations. The dangers 
implicit in these suggestions are obvious and 
the integrity and good judgment of those 
administering such programs must be of high 
calibre. 


Third, anti-poverty measures must avoid 
the patronizing, de-humanizing effects which 
have traditionally been associated with poor 
relief and more recently with welfare. How 
children can be protected from the debilitat- 
ing effects of being on relief is difficult to 
conceive. The solution lies first of all in the 
a'titudes and practices of those who adminis- 
ter the programs at first and the actual con- 
tact with these families. Secondly, in the 
nature of the programs themselves and final- 
ly, but perhaps most important of all, in the 
hearts and minds of the Canadian people. 
Surely this cannot succeed unless the public 
is willing for it to happen. 

Our federation is well aware of the stric- 
tures imposed on the federal and provincial 
governments by the British North America 
Act. However, although poverty in Canada— 
approximately 30 per cent of the population— 
is rapidly approaching a state of national 
emergency, our federation expresses the hope 
that federal and provincial governments can 
reach agreement through consultation on 
Ways and means to combat, rather than 
through the medium of a formal declaration 
of national emergency which implies imposi- 
tion of national regulations to deal with a 
situation which should be readily recognized 
by all. 


Ladies and gentlemen, this submission is 
based on the policies of the federation as set 
forth in resolutions adopted at its annual 
meetings, and on resolutions adopted at 
annual meetings of its affiliated provincial 
federations and in briefs related to this sub- 
ject prepared by the federation in the past. 
Extensive poverty in the midst of plenty is a 
dilemma of our age. However, we are confi- 
dent that despite this very complex problem 
this committee’s deliberations and reflections 
will be governed by wisdom and moderation 
and will lead to positive and practical action 
which will alleviate this very grave and 
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urgent problem, and we express our apprecia- 
tion to you for the time and thought and 
effort which you are bringing to bear on this 
entire problem. Thank you. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): Mr. Chairman, this very interesting 
brief opens many doors for consideration and 
possible questions. Much has been said about 
public support for various causes, and I 
should like to deal with one aspect only. 
First, would you agree that university tuition 
should be entirely free? 


Mrs. Priddle: The brief does not speak to 
that subject, but my own view would be that 
at the moment Canada is not in a position to 
give across-the-board free university tuition. 
Perhaps at some time in the future it might 
be. However, if we are dealing with poverty, 
surely we would deal with only those who are 
in need and who cannot do things for them- 
selves. Across-the-board measures would not 
perhaps alleviate that condition. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): I see your point, and I agree with you. 
Within the last two or three days we have 
been discussing in the Senate matters con- 
cerning loans to students and so forth and the 
question of free university tuition was raised. 
Apparently many people are in favour of it. I 
doubt whether such a course would have 
public support, owing to the way students 
seem to be behaving these days. Personally, I 
am ready to support students who want to go 
to school to learn, but I am not ready to 
support them to go there and become revolu- 
tionaries, who will not accept authority but 
simply expect universities to feed their needs 
and demands. Surely it should be a question 
of ability and not a question of making stu- 
dent life easy. 


Mrs. Priddle: Do you not feel that this 
would be governed in the terms of reference 
established for such support because of cer- 
tain requirements that would be built in? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): These groups will not listen to any 
recommendations. They just want it their 
own way. They are just looking for trouble. 
They will not follow rules, even if you write 
them in gold leaf. My concern is that if we 
have across-the-board free university tuition, 
then a lot of the university boys who are 
being held down today, because their parents 
have to pay and have to make sacrifices to 
keep their children in university, would thus 
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be set free and could just jump on the band- 
wagon and become revolutionaries too. That 
is why I say we must be very careful. 

Another aspect that I am concerned with is 
our public support for welfare programs. The 
people across Canada are getting a little bit 
nervous about the abuses of the welfare pro- 
grams which have become almost uncontrol- 
lable. I have never at any time objected to 
giving welfare support to needy people. But 
the question is who are the needy? That is 
the problem. There are a lot of persons today 
living on welfare who are experts at doing so 
and in finding ways and means of getting 
welfare support although they are quite capa- 
ble of holding down jobs. They take welfare 
because they make a better living that way. 
There are people who have ability and have 
trades—and I can go so far as to name rail- 
road trainmen and brakemen, and those are 
very good jobs—but they find ways and 
means of keeping away from their jobs 
because they can do just as well on welfare. 
That is only one example. Where are we 
going with these people? 


Mrs. Priddle: It is a difficult problem and 
we are almost entirely dependent on the 
people administering locally, are we not, as to 
how this problem is handled? Our research 
facilities are not such that I could give youa 
definitive conclusion, and it would be just 
talking off the top of my head if I were to try 
to do so. I know your point is well taken and 
that all of these things must be looked into 
very carefully because of injustices which 
create havoc for those who can little afford it. 
I am thinking of those who pay for the wel- 
fare programs. Sometimes they are hard 
pressed to pay for them. 

On the other hand, I am not prepared at 
this stage to say that if you do thus and so 
such will happen, because I just don’t know. 
Because of our lack of research facilities and 
access to research facilities we have confined 
our recommendations to the concept aspect of 
how we see it. It is not that we know the 
mechanics of how it is done or would 
presume to tell you. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): We appreciate that, because we do not 
believe you do have the answers. We have 
asked the same questions of other people and 
have been told they don’t know. Nobody has 
the answers at this moment. We have to keep 
this point in mind, however, because some 
day, sooner or later, we will have to face the 
problem very seriously, and it is going to be a 
most difficult one. 
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Senator Pearson: I have just two or three 
questions. In your recommendation No. 28 you 
say that educational opportunities must be 
truly equalized throughout the country. Can 
you explain that a little further? 


Mrs. Priddle: Very often, when we consider 
equal educational opportunities we see that a 
municipality within a given provincial 
Department of Education is not as well able 
to provide facilities as another one. For 
example, I can specify the difference between 
someone in an isolated section of Manitoba 
and someone in the city of Winnipeg. We 
hear of cases in which different kinds of sys- 
tems exist within a large city, and that, 
because the parents of a certain section of the 
city know what is available and know the 
value of it and demand it, they have it; 
whereas in other sections of the city, parents 
do not know of this, or do not realize they 
could inquire and have a right to have the 
same educational opportunities, they do not 
get them. So that, even within a given board 
of education, there can be differences. We are 
not concerned in this instance with anything 
quite that local, but rather to ensure that no 
matter where a child lives in Canada he will 
have an opportunity to achieve his own intel- 
lectual potential, whatever that may be. That 
does not mean he would have the same edu- 
cational system. It might not be suitable in 
northern Alberta to have the same kind of 
thing as would be necessary in Scarborough. 


Senator Pearson: I agree with you there. 
When you mention Manitoba it brings to 
mind a trade school that was there at one 
time run by a chap named Musker. He was 
the principal of the school. You may not have 
heard of Mr. Musker, but he said that in 
many cases the pupils who came to his voca- 
tional school from the country areas did 
better than those who came from the city. 
The chaps from the country areas did not 
know all the fine points of education, and 
thus were more amenable and more able to 
learn quickly than those who went to schools 
in Winnipeg, where they had manual training 
and a little bit of shops and such like, because 
those fellows thought they knew everything 
and when they came down to the vocational 
school that is the attitude they adopted. These 
pupils thought they knew everything when 
they came to the vocational school; they said, 
“Pooh-pooh, we know this. We know how to 
weld and how to solder” and such like. They 
felt they knew it all. He therefore figured 
that our educational system was brushing 
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over the surface instead of getting down to the 
facts, getting the pupil down to where he 
thinks for himself. 


There was one other question I wanted to 
ask. In paragraph 30, recommendation 
number 2, what do you mean by “income 
replacement”? 


Mrs. Priddle: Income replacement refers to 
someone taking additional training. These are 
income replacement and supplement pro- 
grams that permit people to take compensat- 
ing retraining, job retraining, in order to 
make themselves marketable when their jobs 
go out of existence and new jobs occur. In the 
mean time they have to live. As you know, 
some of these are going on now. This brief 
suggests that this replacement be done in 
such a way that it will indeed contribute to 
getting poor families out of the cycle. 


Senator Pearson: Do you anticipate an out- 
right grant or a loan? 


Mrs. Priddle: I would not presume to sug- 
gest. As has been mentioned this morning, 
human beings being what they are, very care- 
ful thought has to be given to the mechanics 
of administration, because there are those who 
will attempt to get something for nothing and 
often deprive those who really need help and 
should have it. Again I would say that we 
have surely come to the stage at which we 
cannot give things across the board. We must 
seek out those who really need help and be 
sure they are adequately provided for rather 
than giving to those who really do not need 
it. We have attempted to give welfare to 
everybody, whether they need it or not, but 
then no one gets very much, and certainly 
those who really need it get very little. 


Senator Pearson: I agree with you there. As 
you say in your brief, poor children who are 
not very bright in school feel inferior to the 
others, and they have this inferiority built 
into them throughout their lives. Would it not 
be possible to evolve an approach by which 
those children could achieve something that 
the others cannot, whether it be athletics, 
mechanical work or anything else; when they 
are young, could they not be built up educa- 
tionally in some direction in which they could 
be better than the others, even better than 
the bright students, so that they could become 
more confident? 


Mrs. Priddle: I agree, certainly nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. If something in which they 
excelled could be found and of which they 
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could be proud, this would spur them on to 
do other things. It was interesting to me to 
have the privilege of working with emotional- 
ly disturbed children in a training school on a 
voluntary basis. Granted, emotional disturb- 
ance is not confined to poor families, but it 
does appear there very often. One of the first 
steps was to find something that the child did 
well, about which he could be praised, even 
how well he cleaned the blackboard and teil- 
ing him what a big help it was, in order to 
bolster his self-confidence. However, it 
became evident that, whether the child came 
from a poor family or a well-to-do family, 
there is very little that can be done to break 
the cycle completely unless one also works 
with the parents. This is why I mentioned 
pilot projects. 

The brief does not speak to this, but I 
would like to make this suggestion. Perhaps a 
few young families with parents of not much 
over 30, having young children at perhaps 
pre-school and elementary school level, could 
be taken through every aspect of living, the 
father being given additional training, and 
the mother also given additional training, 
because she might have to earn a living; also 
give the mother the basics of nutrition and 
hygiene, how to keep house, how to shop, 
marketing and consumer information; give 
some information on child care at the stages 
the children are going through, what they do 
at a given time. If we worked with them on 
that control basis for a year or two, perhaps 
one of the most outstanding members of the 
group could be put out into the community to 
see how they fared. 


I am not suggesting that this is something 
that should be imposed, that they should be 
taken away from their community; they 
should remain within the community, being 
given not elaborate but adequate housing. If 
that were done with a small group for a 
couple of years, I am wondering whether it 
would point the way to something that could 
be done on a larger scale. I am not sure it 
would, but it seems to me that there are so 
many ifs, ands and buts that in some way or 
other we have to try something along these 
lines in a small way before we could begin to 
suggest any large-scale operation. 

In my view, certainly the parents have a 
great bearing on how these children react. 
Some of these children can be most unattrac- 
tive, and it takes a lot to love them. I recall 
speaking to one teacher, who was busy with 
very many little children, and had a lot of 
problems. One little boy in particular she was 
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troubled over; he was particularly dirty—he 
was everything he shouldn’t be. After talking 
with the boy, I was able to tell the teacher, 
“It is little wonder he is dirty. When he came 
to school yesterday he said, ‘Guess what. 
Mummy had another burner fixed on the 
stove. Now we’ve got two burners she can 
cook dinner and heat water too.’” It is no 
wonder he was dirty if she had to heat all the 
water and cook on one burner. The old wood 
stoves years ago certainly had it over these 
modern stoves. These things create problems 
which we must understand. What are these 
parents coping with? The mother of that boy 
was conscientious; she was poor, but she was 
trying. 


Senator Carter: I see from the dossier 
attached to the brief that you have had a lot 
of experience with parent-teacher clubs and 
groups of various kinds. Have you ever been 
a teacher? 


Mrs. Priddle: Only on the basis of working 
with emotionally disturbed children. I have 
never taught in a regular classroom. 


Senator Carter: In the home and _ school 
associations or parent-teacher associations 
with which you have been associated, have 
poor parents taken part, been members? 


Mrs. Priddle: This is a problem. It depends 
a lot on the officers and members of the 
association whether or not these poor people 
will feel welcome. They will come once, and 
if they are not made welcome they will, hike 
any other human being, not come again. I 
remember attending a Christmas meeting in 
Toronto, in an area containing a great many 
new Canadians. They were not particularly 
poor families, but they were people who 
sometimes feel a little inadequate because of 
language difficulties at first. I do not know 
when I have attended a more enthusiastic 
meeting. The principal, the teachers and the 
parents had a marvellous rapport with one 
another. The atmosphere depends first of all 
on the principal of the school and on those 
operating the organization. At this meeting, 
whole families came with their babies. They 
did not have anywhere to leave them—it was 
marvellous. The principal and the teachers 
had an opportunity to get to know the whole 
family. 


Senator Carter: 
exception. 


I take it that this is an 


Mrs. Priddle: It depends so much on people, 
human beings and what they are. I really felt 
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that I should not have gone into some of the 
other associations. I went into one and the 
atmosphere was cold and dead. At an 
appointed hour the executive marched in 
from the teachers room. I wondered if they 
really wanted us to come. This is hospitality 
and warmth of individuals. Some people have 
it and some do not. 


Senator Carter: Your brief parallels very 
closely the one that we had on Tuesday from 
the Vanier Institute. 


Mrs. Priddle: I am pleased to hear that. 


Senator Carter: They stressed two main 
points. One was the effect of poverty on the 
child, the child and the family to become 
imprisoned, and the other was the importance 
of attitudes. I believe you stressed the same 
points. You did the same as they, not only in 
regard to attitudes of people in the com- 
munity or officials of the institutions, but the 
attitudes of Canadians as a whole. They main- 
tained that unless we can change these atti- 
tudes we could not expect to make much 
impact on the problem of poverty. Is that 
your conclusion as well? 


Mrs. Priddle: I believe that surely anything 
that is going to happen on a large-scale basis 
in any democratic country has to be accepted 
by the people or it just will not come off. 


Senator Carter: Being accepted by people is 
quite a different thing than having the right 
attitudes. A person may accept something but 
his attitude towards that particular person or 
that particular group may still be negative. 
Have you thought this thing through? Do you 
see any way in which we can make an impact 
on the attitude of the public at large? 


Mrs. Priddle: I feel, from what I have seen 
on television and the mass media, that it is 
possible to sell anything. I think this can be 
sold too if it is handled well and if it becomes 
the in thing to do. That is a dreadful way of 
putting it. We now see anything sold and 
some pretty weird ideas too. 


Senator Carter: With respect to your par- 
ent-teacher home school programs are they 
geared mainly to the child, mainly to the 
school facilities or to the school system? You 
have mentioned the school systems. 


Mrs. Priddle: First of all, our efforts are 
primarily to attempt to make parents aware 
of what the school is doing, what it is trying 
to do and how it is trying to do it in order to 
provide acceptance and support at home. 
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Number two, our programs attempt to pro- 
vide parents with background knowledge on 
the development of children, how they grow 
and develop and how they aspire—this sort of 
thing. This is done through study discussion 
courses. Ontario has three of them, one for 
the pre-school age and one for the adolescent 
group. These are the main areas: the school, 
how the home relates to the school and how 
the home must support the school and also an 
expression of opinion as to how parents feel 
about what the school is trying to do. We 
insist that they do not attempt at a local level 
to change the curriculum, because the cur- 
riculum is not established there. That is why 
we have resolutions coming forward to the 
provincial federation, which are subsequently 
discussed with the department. It does not 
preclude parents voicing their objection to the 
given program but it does impose restrictions 
on how they are going to do it. They cannot 
do it to the principal of the school who has a 
curriculum to administer and must do so. He 
is not the one to talk to. 


Senator Carter: I am not quite clear on 
that. You say you try to explain to the par- 
ents what the school is trying to do. 


Mrs. Priddle: We feel that parent and 
teacher interviews are necessary for their 
own purpose, but we do not feel that the 
teacher is the one to explain on this subject. 
If we are going to discuss the teaching of the 
new math, to give an example, we would 
hope that the association would have someone 
from the supervisory level who is an expert 
in that field come and discuss this. I know 
two or three gentlemen in this city who have 
done this on a continuing basis and some of 
them have conducted courses for parents in 
the new math so that they have a better 
understanding of it. 


Senator Carter: These are outside special- 
ists? 


Mrs. Priddle: Yes, they are educators, they 
are working in the administrative end of the 
Board of Education. 


Senator Carter: You have indicated in your 
brief that the school systems leave a great 
deal to be desired. 


Mrs. Priddle: Where did I say that? 


Senator Carter: People lack opportunity, 
you said. 


Mrs. Priddle: Yes, due to economic factors. 
Very often, the municipality does not have 
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the funds. I think you will agree that in 
Ontario this is changing, with our larger 
school units. 


Senator Carter: But you go outside Ontario 
in your recommendation No. 1, _ that 
“educational opportunities must be truly 
equalized throughout our country’”—unless 
the country is Ontario? 


Mrs. Priddle: I am sorry, sir, I did not 
intend that at all. The country is Canada. I 
happen to live in Ontario and where I give 
examples it is so because they are more 
familiar to me. 


Senator Carter: Then you agree that there 
are many unequal opportunities. 


Mrs. Priddle: Yes, I believe so. 


Senator Connolly (Halifax North): Senator 
Carter, how is the free university education 
working out in Newfoundland? 


Senator Carter: It died, I think. I do not 
think it lived too long. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): It almost ruined the province. 


Mrs. Priddle: Was it that 
expensive? 


it was too 


Senator Carter: I am not competent to give 
an opinion as I do not know all the details, 
but I have a general impression that it was a 
little too much for the provincial budget to 
carry and so it was restricted to certain 
groups, it was not on a total basis as it start- 
ed out to be. I think it was restricted to 
certain year groups, fourth year, third year, 
but at the beginning the idea was that every- 
body would get it free. Not only that—it was 
intended they would get not only free educa- 
tion but that they would get paid for going. 


The Chairman: You have indicated that the 
situation at the moment in Memorial 
University. 


Senator Carter: Dr. Ryan of the Vanier 
Institute was before us on Tuesday. He is an 
expert in child education. I said I had read 
that a child learns as much in his first nine 
years of life as in all the rest of his life. I 
asked if he would confirm that and he replied 
that he would not only confirm that but that 
the scientific fact is that the child has his 
greatest capacity for learning before the age 
of five. He went on to tell how these children 
were handicapped because of their environ- 
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ment. You refer to that here in regard to 
stimulating the working class home by books 
and so on. The environment sometimes is a 
tremendous handicap to the child. Has your 
organization given any consideration to what 
society can do to get into the homes or get 
into the environment to offset that? 


Mrs. Priddle: This is why I suggested this 
pilot project, where we would work with 
families and parents. My experience has been 
that unless you work with the parents as well 
as with the children you do not get very far, 
because anything you can do during the day 
is undone at night through lethargy, apathy 
or reversal. 


Senator Fergusson: The Vanier Institute of 
the Family had some suggestions on this point 
and I wondered if your organization had any- 
thing like this in mind, such as nursery 
schools. They even suggested mobile nursery 
schools. 


Mrs. Priddle: We have not the facilities to 
promote it. We have suggested that prepara- 
tory work be done before the children come 
to school, to introduce them to materials and 
so on. Many schools try to get this done from 
kindergarten up, by taking them, for exam- 
ple, to a railway yard, to give them an 
enrichment of the world around them. Our 
preschool study course tries to point out this 
to parents. We find this course cannot be 
given in the evenings because many parents 
are on shift work. Sometimes it is given in 
the morning where we get half a dozen 
people to sit down and talk it over. 


Senator Fergusson: You will find half a 
dozen willing to do this? 


Mrs. Priddle: Yes. In a given locality you 
must find workers to meet these people and 
invite them to their homes for coffee and a 
talk. Sometimes one thing leads to another. If 
you structure it and formalize it for a course 
at a special time, they do not like to turn up, 
but if it sounds like something that is going 
to benefit them and they find it interesting 
they will be willing. They become interested 
when they find that their children will benefit 
from it. 


Senator Fergusson: I gather from what you 
said that the home life discourages children 
in the lower poverty stratum to continue in 
high school. I know there are many reasons 
for that. How could we combat that and pro- 
vide an incentive to those children? 
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Another thing I should like to ask in con- 
nection with that is whether, in your experi- 
ence, you find that nowadays many children 
in the high school age group drop out of 
school before they finish, in order to help 
provide some financial assistance for the 
family? 


Mrs. Priddle: I honestly think this is often 
said or given as the reason when in fact it is 
not the real reason. I question that it is the 
real reason because you will recall that many 
people kept children in school during the 
thirties when they certainly did not have ade- 
quate means. There could have been a lot of 
factors involved; for instance, they might not 
have dropped out simply because there were 
no jobs available to them, but there is no 
question that people who did not have ade- 
quate means nevertheless kept their children 
in school. So I question that the real reason 
that students drop out is that they want to 
help support the family. I think sometimes it 
is to escape from a family situation which 
they find intolerable. If they become self-suffi- 
cient they can get away from that situation. 


Senator Fergusson: How do you think an 
incentive can be provided for those children 
who don’t naturally receive encouragement at 
home? 


Mrs. Priddle: It is a long-term process. It is 
necessary to work with the families, because 
the school can only do so much in providing 
opportunities and opening doors. If the stu- 
dent goes home to an attitude of ridicule for 
even suggesting that he might rise above his 
circumstances, what are we to expect? And 
this happens. There is often the immediate 
reaction that, “He is getting too big for his 
britches. This won’t do. We’ll have to put him 
down.” This happens. We have all heard it. 
Therefore, surely, it is necessary to work with 
these parents in order to help them see that 
they have young people who do have poten- 
tial. Some will have more potential than 
others, but whatever that potential is it 
should be developed and the students should 
be permitted to try to rise above their 
circumstances. 


Senator Fergusson: It must be heartbreak- 
ing for the child who has become interested. 


Mrs. Priddle: Except for the very few who 
have tremendous inner drive, and there are 
not many of them. 


Senator Fergusson: We were discussing free 
education a while ago. I agree with you that 
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Canada probably cannot afford to give free 


university education, but do you not think 


the principle of providing free university tui- 
tion is sound? What is the difference between 
providing free education for elementary and 
high schools and doing so for universities? I 
know that, practically, we cannot afford it 
today; and personnally I think that is the 
reason there was trouble in Newfoundland. 
Newfoundland tried to do something it could 
not afford at the time. But do you not agree 
with the principle? 

I don’t agree with Senator Fournier (Mada- 
waska-Restigouche) who says the only thing 
revolutionaries is that their parents have to 
raise the money to send them to college. I 
don’t think our young people are like that. I 
don’t think that is the only thing that holds 
them back at all. I think there are thousands 
of young people who would not behave badly 
at all irrespective of free education. 


Mrs. Priddle: I feel that way too. But I 
would take a position somewhere between the 
two of you, because it seems to me that 
although the principle of free university tui- 
tion is in order, nevertheless, it is going to 
depend on whether you say to the student 
that he may have free university education or 
he shall have it. It seems to me that we have 
to make it a privilege, even though it is free, 
and that therefore there are certain regula- 
tions and if the student adheres to those regu- 
lations, which suit and accommodate the 
majority of people going there, then he can 
stay. Many of the kind of person Sen- 
ator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche) men- 
tioned are denying the mass of students the 
opportunity to go to school, which surely is 
not a very democratic approach. I have two 
sons myself, one is a teenager and the other is 
a young man in his early twenties. One day 
when they were talking to some boys in my 
home I overheard them discussing their con- 
cern with the situation at Ottawa University, 
which had a bit of a problem, and they were 
hoping that it would not go on too long 
because they were worried about what would 
happen to their school year. They were there 
to get an education. 


Senator Fergusson: I did not suggest at all 
that you “shall” have to take university. 


Mrs. Priddle: It shall even be available to 
you. It is available to you under certain 
conditions. 


Senator Fergusson: I think that is reason- 
able. 
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Mrs. Priddle: Perhaps the fault lies in our 
lack of enforcement of regulations. We have 
to be firm enough to take a stand. 


The Chairman: There are no regulations in 
the universities, except as to loans. All stu- 
dents qualify for loans in the same way. That 
is the only regulation there is. If the student 
cannot pay his way to university, but has the 
capacity and passes the examination and 
obtains the loan, then he enters to university. 


Senator Fergusson: Do you think there 
should be a regulation saying that somebody 
who gets a loan, for instance, and joins a 
picket line or does something like that should 
lose his loan? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
You have to have something to control them. 


Mrs. Priddle: I don’t think you can general- 
ize on this. I think you have to set up regu- 
lations. You may say that there is to be no 
disruption of classes; that the classes are go- 
ing to go on. You may say that the students 
know what the regulations are when they 
come to the university and they accept them 
in order to get into the university, and after 
having got into the university that is not the 
time for them to start throwing the regula- 
tions out the window. They knew when they 
came in what the regulations were. If they 
did not like them why didn’t they go to an- 
other university. That is just common sense, 
isn’t it? 

The Chairman: Isn’t this a matter really for 
discipline at the university level? Each 
university applies its own discipline in its 
own way to fit the students. It seems to be 
working out. Although we had some prob- 
lems, I don’t see any insurmountable ones in 
the country at the present time in any of the 
universities. 


Senator Inman: Just dealing with the 
younger child for a moment. Mrs. Priddle, on 
page 2 of your brief, in paragraph 3, you 
mention about a child not having clothes to 
go to school and being ashamed of what he 
has to wear. I know from personal experience 
in my own home-town that this sort of thing 
happens in any case. What would your 
opinion be of having uniforms for children 
supplied by schools so that all students would 
be dressed alike? I know that in this age of 
affluence children have more than they used 
to, but do you think school uniforms would 
be a good idea? 
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Mrs. Priddle: Whether schools could supply 
uniforms would depend on the budget of the 
school board, I presume. I do not think 
anyone would really object to the uniform. 


Senator Inman: It would be a good idea, 
wouldn’t it? 


Mrs. Priddle: It would certainly cut out a 
lot of hurt feelings. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): Would you use mini skirts or maxi 
skirts? 


Senator Inman: At the present time I would 
go for maxis. 

Another aspect of poverty that I wish to 
mention is that the children of the poor are 
very often suspect. I know that to-be true. Is 
that the fault of the probation officers or the 
officers of the law? The fact that children of 


poor families are suspect makes them 
self-conscious. 
Mrs. Priddle: It also makes them turn 


against those people in society who should be 
their closest allies. 


Senator Inman: Yes, that is true. What can 
be done about that situation? I know from 
experience that policemen do go around to 
the houses of the poor and ask where their 
children were the previous night and that sort 
of thing, and the fact that they are suspect 
makes them self-conscious. 


Mrs. Priddle: There is going to have to be a 
broad-scale educational program reaching 
everyone who works with children. It must 
not reach just the parents and the teachers 
but it must reach everyone who has anything 
to do with children. Anyone working in a 
public office, be it municipal, provincial or 
federal, is going to have to take this into very 
careful consideration. It must be an educa- 
tional program. Frankly, I don’t know why 
they do it. 


Senator Inman: It certainly has a bad effect 
on young children, on young juvenile 
delinquents. 


Mrs. Priddle: So much of it is a question of 
attitude. I recall working with one little boy. 
When I arrived at the school the principal 
told me that this little boy lied and lied and 
did not know what the truth was. After a few 
weeks—and it takes quite a time to find 
things out, because these things come out 
only little by little—I discovered that two or 
three of his little friends in his classroom had 
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been speaking of their summer cottages. He 
had a picture of a lovely suburban bungalow, 
with a nice car in front, father and mother 
there and it was a picture of his mother and 
father. To the teacher it was another of his 
lies, but it was only wishful thinking, and 
really heartbreaking. Instead of saying to 
him, “You know, that is not true and you 
must not do this sort of thing anymore’, I got 
him a notebook and told him it was a won- 
derful story, that wonderful stories, although 
they were not true, could be written down, 
that these stories should be written into a 
notebook; that we got true things, factual 
things, out of arithmetic books and history 
books, but that a story that was a fun thing 
should be written down. This he could 
understand. 


Senator Inman; In paragraph 22 you speak 
about inadequate pre-natal care for children 
living in poverty. Of course, we have medi- 
eare. Would compulsory pre-natal care educa- 
tion help? I know that some doctors like 
women to come to them for advice at differ- 
ent stages of pregnancy. Is there some way in 
which these women could be reached for that 
sort of education? 


Senator McGrand: Most of these women do 
get pre-natal care now. 


Mrs. Priddle: There are baby health centres 
to which women can go, but these are not for 
pre-natal care. We must ensure that these 
people know that such courses exist. 


Senator Inman: This is what I mean. Is 
there some way to get to these people? 


Mrs. Priddle: It might be done through the 
public health service. It is difficult to reach 
these people, and it would be difficult to 
enforce. The most that could be done would 
be to let them know of the availability of 
such things. Whether they could be forced to 
come in is another matter. 


Senator Inman: Could it be done through 
the schools? 


Mrs. Priddle: You could reach some of 
them in that way, I should think. 


Senator Inman: Perhaps in most cases the 
school could inform the Public Health 
Service. 


Mrs. Priddle: Some school boards are now 
appointing social workers as staff members, 
one per board. through such social workers 
these people might be persuaded to come in 
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for classes; the neighbourhood school would 
be the ideal spot. 


Senator McGrand: In paragraph 7 on page 
3 you cite the quotation, “A family’s inability 
to invest in itself”. I think that expression 
“invest in itself,” is very important. This has 
often been mentioned to the committee, very 
recently by The Vanier Institute. Different 
people assess it in different ways. Would you 
give me your interpretation of “the inability 
to invest in themselves”? Go as far as you 
want to, in depth. 


Mrs. Priddle: Let me just think for a 
moment. I am sure you do not mean money 
only. That is only aspect. 


Senator McGrand: No, the family investing 
in itself, psychologically as well as materially. 


Mrs. Priddle: Perhaps we could begin with 
a good home. A good home is a good place for 
children. One in which the parents understand 
the various needs of children and the devel- 
opment stages through which they pass; one 
in which the parents get on reasonably well 
together and are grown up enough to attempt 
to satisfy the children’s needs. Some parents 
are not grown up enough to be able to do 
that. If they are to invest in themselves, it 
means that every member of the family has 
to contribute emotionally, spiritually and 
physically. They will be a bulwark for one 
another, so that the home becomes a haven, 
not so much in the sense that they are pro- 
tected from the outside world when things get 
rough, but in which when they go home other 
members of the family may see their faults 
but still let them feel they are part of that 
family and accepted no matter what happens. 


Senator McGrand: This is something that 
must be discussed by every group. It is dis- 
cussed all the time. Do you find that those 
who discuss this, sociologists and psycholo- 
gists, really have a very clear picture of what 
they want? In this concept of the family 
investing in itself, one thing that should be 
stressed is personal thrift. There is a tendency 
to talk about welfare and giving these people 
more money. Welfare is often a give-away 
scheme in order to get people through an 
emergency situation, but it becomes perma- 
nent. Do you not agree with me? 


Mrs. Priddle: It is a stop-gap. 


Senator McGrand: But it is no longer a 
stop-gap; it is something that is permanent. If 
this sort of thing is to be corrected we must 
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have more and more ways of getting a family 
to invest in itself. Is that not right? 


Mrs. Priddle: I think so. 
Senator McGrand: You agree with me? 
Mrs. Priddle: I do. 


Senator McGrand: I would like to have this: 
investigated in depth as a project, because I 
think part of the answer lies there. Senator 
Fergusson asked about children leaving 
school in order to support the family, and we 
have heard that quite often. I know that used 
to be so, but I was under the impression that 
very few drop out of school to help their 
families today. Do you agree with that? 


Mrs. Priddle: I kind of think it is used as 
an excuse now. 


Senator McGrand: This has been discussed 
here. It goes back to the freer education, free 
university courses. In my opinion, most 
people care little or nothing about something 
they get for nothing. I am sure those at the 
Sir George Williams University who 
destroyed the computer were not paying very 
much for their education. Is that not right? 


Senator Fergusson: That is true. 


The Chairman: We must not misunderstand 
one another. I think it is clear that this morn- 
ing we are talking about free tutition, are we 
not? 


Senator Fergusson: Yes. 


The Chairman: Free tuition is quite another 
matter. The discussion was on free tuition at 
universities. Is that not correct? 


Senator McGrand: Yes. 


Senator Connolly (Halifax North): I assume 
free tuition means for those who are entitled 
to university training? 


The Chairman: Yes, those who qualify. 


Senator Connolly (Halifax North): Who 
prove their entitlement? 


The Chairman: Yes. 
reference. 


That is a term of 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): There is something that I would like to 
clarify. The other day Dr. Ryan mentioned in 
committee, and Senator Carter referred to it 
yesterday in his long speech in the Senate 
and it was mentioned again this morning, that 
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the first child learns more in the first nine 
years than he does during the rest of his life. 
I just cannot accept that. No doubt the child 
is learning a lot, perhaps even two languages. 
He has learned the ways and means to travel 
around, but I find it difficult to accept the 
statement made by the expert Dr. Ryan that 
a child learns more in his first nine years. I 
cannot understand this. I would like an expla- 
nation of this. Possibly you could clarify it. 
Some people go to school most of their lives. I 
would agree that the ability to learn... 


The Chairman: That is what he said. 
Senator Carter: That is what I said. 
The Chairman: That is what Dr. Ryan said. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): He said “the ability to learn’? 


The Chairman: That is what he said and 
that is what I understood Senator Carter to 
say. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): I agree with that. 


The Chairman: That was a very important 
point. Is there anyone else who would like to 
ask a question? Am I to believe—I do not 
think it is overly important—that in this day 
and age boys and girls from ten to sixteen 
years of age would accept the wearing of 
school uniforms? 


Senator Fergusson: At what age? 


The Chairman: Well, starting at eight, nine 
or 10. I have grandchildren of that age, and I 
see how they dress. That was my question. 


Mrs. Priddie: I think eight- and nine-year 
olds could be talked into it, and if they start- 
ed they probably would continue throughout 
the 15- and 16-year old level. You might 
have difficulty if you started with 15- or 16- 
year olds. 


The Chairman: You mean you could get 
15- or 16-year old girls to wear a uniform? 


Mrs. Priddle: In some schools they do wear 
uniforms. 


The Chairman: In private schools, yes. 


Mrs. Priddle: They do not object. I do not 
think you would solve the cost of dressing 
them by giving them a school uniform, but it 
would solve their feeling of inadequacy while 
in school. 
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Senator Inman: I recall a case of a young- 
ster going to Sunday School in a frayed coat 
and the teacher asked him in front of the 
other children, “Have you nothing better than 
that to wear?” The youngster was so embar- 
rassed he never returned. I am just giving 
that as an example. I do know of cases where 
children have been supplied with clothes, 
because they would not go to school in rags. 


Senator Fergusson: I am sure that in other 
countries school children do not object to 
wearing school uniforms. I saw this in Japan, 
and just recently in Antigua. I noticed that 
the girls, particularly, no matter what school 
they went to, wore the same uniform. They 
might be of different colours, because they 
were for different schools. The children were 
perfectly happy about it, and I am sure some 
of them were quite poor. I am also sure that 
the children got along better when there was 
no difference between the clothing they were 
wearing. I don’t know why it would not work 
in Canada. 


Senator McGrand: I know that in some 
communities the children wear uniforms in 
the home ec classes. It is part of their training 
in dressmaking to make their own uniform, 
and it saves costs. I wonder if they do that in 
Antigua or Japan. 


Senator Fergusson: I did not ask if they 
made them, but I saw them wearing them. 


The Chairman: Both boys and girls wear 
uniforms in Japan, do they not? 


Senator Fergusson: Yes. 


Senator Carter: I would like to ask the 
witness if she, or her organization, has 
become aware of a survey that was carried 
out in the United States in the last three or 
four years which more or less contradicts the 
theory about the handicap of economic pover- 
ty. I am speaking from memory, and I may 
not have all the details correct. This survey, 
as I recall it, studied low income groups and 
people who were around what you would call 
the poverty level. They studied different 
groups, such as the Jewish community, ethnic 
groups coming to the United States. They 
studied the white group of the same income 
bracket and also the Negroes. They found 
that despite the economic handicaps the chil- 
dren from the Jewish families were very suc- 
cessful. They had a tremendous record of get- 
ting ahead and obtaining an _ education, 
although economically they were no better off 
than the others. I 
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The next best group was made up of orien- 
tals—the Japanese and the Chinese. The 
third group was the whites and the fourth 
group, the lowest on the scale, was the Negro. 
There was a direct correlation between the 
type of homes and the values stressed in the 
homes of these groups. That was the impor- 
tant factor. The Jewish group had the highest 
concentration of values in the home and these 
went into the character of the child before it 
went to school and it carried on and more or 
less offset the handicap of economic poverty. 
The same was true, although not to such a 
great extent, of orientals. The survey found 
that the family atmosphere in the white 
group was totally different. There was a cor- 
responding drop in the educational attain- 
ment. The Negro situation was worst of all 
because there was a lot of desertion and 
broken homes among them, and family ties 
were lost. Have you ever come across this 
report? 


Mrs. Priddle: I have not seen that particu- 
lar study, but certainly it is our view and this 
is the reason for this paragraph which is the 
family’s ability to invest in itself in depth. 
You see, the parents instill these values and 
open doors and provide aspirations. This is 
why I have been saying that you have got to 
work with the families who have not got 
these inner resources. It has not anything to 
do with mcmey, which helps the next genera- 
tion to get out of that poverty cycle. Unless 
the parents are doing this—or, indeed, if they 
are doing the direct opposite and ridiculing 
and pulling down the attempt the child 
makes—he just goes on. 


Senator Carter: The report says the white 
people get it and they are not doing it in the 
United States. I suppose it is the same in 
Canada. The problem is how to get it in 
Canada. 


Mrs. Priddle: This is going to be a long- 
term educational project. 


Senator McGrand: I understand that the 
most densely populated area in the United 
States is Chinatown in New York, and that it 
has practically the lowest incidence of crime. 
It is mot being crowded together that brings 
out crime and violence and delinquency, it is 
something else. If you go back to the Negro 
being the lowest, that is probably true, 
because the home life of the Negro did not 
exist on this continent in the days of slavery. 
Homes were broken up at any time, and that 
pattern has been followed. So the cure is not 
just a case of handing out more money. 
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Mrs. Priddle: Not necessarily. It is attitudes 
and concepts, and this is what we have 
stressed. I do not believe it will be achieved 
by imposing regulations and telling people, 
“Do this and you will be all right.” It will 
take the churches, the schools and everybody 
working on this. 


The Chairman: You have been connected 
with this for many years and are very knowl- 
edgeable and convincing. You say we have to 
get the churches and schools and well mean- 
ing people together. Where have all the 
people in these organizations been all this 
time? You say there are so many below the 
poverty line now. Where have you been all 
this time? 


Mrs. Priddle: I wonder if it is possible for 
something to exist within society and it has to 
get to a certain degree before people suddenly 
wake up and realize they have a problem. 


The Chairman: We have been in political 
life and we have been part of the face of 
Canada. We knew that there was a problem. 
In our own way, we have attempted at vari- 
ous stages to try to help the poor people. We 
have done that within our confines. What 
have people like you and others been doing, 
churches and organizations. We do not recall 
hearing from them in the sense that we are 
hearing from them. I do not recall hearing 
from your organization. This is no reflection. I 
have known your organization for years and 
years. I do not recall hearing from it or from 
similar organizations. Do you mean to tell me 
they could have been unaware of the prob- 
lem, of poverty particularly at the home- 
school level? 


Mrs. Priddle: I do not think so at all. 
People were trying to deal with this problem 
locally and some of it on a local basis for 
individual people. Everyone sitting around 
this table has been faced with families in 
trouble, doing what they can to help individu- 
ally, sometimes through the school or the 
church. It has not worked out and has got out 
of hand. Now they feel it is something beyond 
their facilities and their resources. When you 
attempt to get things done on a voluntary 
basis you are in trouble nowadays and it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to find volun- 
tary workers. At the same time it is amazing 
how much they can do and they are doing 
now, but it is not doing it quickly enough. I 
think this is the answer. Private organizations 
have not the facilities to do it, even with 
people giving money to them. 
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Senator McGrand: Mr. Chairman, we lived 
with poverty and now we are taking a differ- 
ent look at it. We lived with pollution and 
now we are taking a different look at pollu- 
tion. We are becoming aware of the danger in 
pollution and also becoming aware of poverty. 
Is that not it? The churches are becoming 
very much aware of it and are talking about 
the renewal of the churches, because they 
have to grapple with these problems. I think 
we are doing fairly well. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
We are in line with the rest of the world. 


Senator Fergusson: We always accepted the 
idea that there had to be a certain amount of 
poverty and now we have a new concept, 
that there does not have to be this poverty. 


Senator McGrand: The poor are always with 
us. 


Senator Fergusson: Yes, “the poor we will 
always have with us’. 
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Senator Inman: The poor people themselves 
accepted this in the past but now they do not 
accept it so well. 


The Chairman: That is all right, so long as 
we understand each other, because that is the 
purpose of the inquiry. Are there any other 
questions? Mrs. Priddle, this has been a very 
useful and informative morning for us. You 
are most knowledgeable on the subject and 
have been of great help to us. This is a mat- 
ter which is of vital concern and when you 
speak of education you put your finger on one 
of the most important aspects, next to income. 
On behalf of the committee I wish to express 
our thanks to you for coming this morning. 


Mrs. Priddle: Thank you, Mr. Chairman 
and honourable senators, it has been a pleas- 
ure to be here. 


Whereupon the committee went into 


Camera. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


THE CANADIAN HOME AND SCHOOL 
AND 
PARENT-TEACHER FEDERATION 
presents this brief to 


THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON POVERTY 


in behalf of 
The Children of Canada 
February 19, 1970 


SUMMARY 


With respect to this brief, the major con- 
cern of the Canadian Home and School and 
Parent-Teacher Federation is about the per- 
sistent and debilitating effects that poverty 
has on children. Evidence is submitted to 
demonstrate that poverty and its attendant 
deprivations can produce, in the growing 
child, deficiencies and inadequacies that 
remain with him throughout life and fre- 
quently result in the perpetration of the pov- 
erty cycle. 

The recommendations are general in nature 
in keeping with the conviction that poverty is 
a complex problem requiring extensive and 
coordinated consideration. In the efforts to 
reduce and eliminate poverty, it is recom- 
mended (1) that educational opportunity in 
Canada be truly equalized, (2) that anti-pov- 
erty programs be devised in such a way as to 
interrupt the poverty cycle and reduce the 
impact of poverty on children, and (3) that 
the need to maintain human dignity and self- 
respect be constantly recognized. 


The Canadian Home and School and Parent- 
Teacher Federation 

1. The Canadian Home & School and Par- 
ent-Teacher Federation is pleased to be able 
to present this brief to the Special Senate 
Committee on Poverty on behalf of the chil- 
dren of Canada. Our organization exists to 
promote the welfare of children and youth 
and it is on behalf of those Canadian children 
who are suffering the effects of poverty that 
we make this submission. 

2. There are Home & School and Parent- 
Teacher Associations in every province of 
Canada, in the Yukon and in the Northwest 
Territories. Among the objects of our organi- 
zation, those which relate particularly to the 


subject in hand are (1) to promote the welfare 
of children and youth, (2) to promote and 
secure adequate legislation for the care and 
protection of children and youth, and (3) to 
obtain the best for each child according to his 
physical, mental, social and spiritual needs. 


A Child’s View of Poverty 


3. It is our conviction that poverty encom- 
passes a great deal more than simply inade- 
quate income. From a child’s point of view, 
poverty means being self-conscious and some- 
times ashamed of the clothes he has to wear 
to school; it means having to stand back and 
watch his friend play with toys that he 
cannot have; it means not being able to go to 
the party or the dance because he will look 
too conspicuous. 


4. To the child, poverty means that he 
probably won’t be able to go very far in 
school; it means that if the local store has 
been broken into, the police will be around to 
ask him where he was last night; it probably 
means that both his father, if he has one, and 
his mother are out working and he has to get 
his own meals; it means that he will grow up 
with a feeling of inadequacy about himself 
and may, consequently, never realize his full 
potential. 


Poverty’s Impact on Children 


5. It is about these matters—the devastating 
effects of poverty upon children—that we, as 
representatives of the parents and teachers of 
Canada, are most vitally concerned. If the 
continuing cycle of poverty is to be broken at 
any point, it is most important that it be 
broken during the formative years of a per- 
scn’s life. Studies of the early development of 
children indicate that some 50% to 80% of 
the behaviour characteristic of late adoles- 
cence already is structured between the ages 
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of 5 and 8. “Damage and deprivation 
experienced before school entrance are dif- 
ficult to overcome, even under the most 
intensely positive school conditions”. (Good- 
lad, 1969) 


6. “Extreme environments that are sus- 
tained long enough are likely to have power- 
ful effects on all individuals in them. The 
effect of these extreme environments is espe- 
cially dramatic on young children since such 
children are unable to effect any physical or 
psychological escape from these over-power- 
ing environments”. (Bloom, 1964) 


7. “A family’s inability to invest in itself is 
likely to have particularly serious conse- 
quences on young children whose potential 
abilities are largely shaped in the years of 
early childhood”. (Baetz, 1969) 


8. What is clear from these statements is 
that early childhood environment and experi- 
ences have a profound and sometimes ir- 
reversible effect on the child’s future life. It is 
probably extreme to say that the effects of 
poverty in childhood cannot be overcome in 
later years, but is certainly obvious that these 
effects have serious consequences and contrib- 
ute in a great measure to the perpetuation of 
poverty. The conclusion is also obvious that if 
poverty is to be reduced or eliminated, care- 
ful attention must be given to ameliorating 
the effects of poverty on children at as early 
an age as possible. 


Three Major Areas of Concern 


9. While these effects of poverty are opera- 
tive in every aspect of a child’s life, it is on 
three areas in particular that we wish to con- 
centrate. These are: (1) health, (2) education 
and (3) self-concept. We choose these three 
areas, not because they are all-inclusive, nor 
because they are necessarily the most signifi- 
cant, but primarily because they are illustra- 
tive of the major emphasis we wish to make. 


Health in Relation to Poverty 

10. The relationship between early child- 
hood nutrition and health in later years is too 
well established to require repetition here. 
Canadian government have revealed a much 
wider prevalence of malnutrition among 
Canadian children than heretofore suspected. 
While this condition is not completely coinci- 
dent with poverty, it is more common in the 
homes of the poor. 


11. This malnutrition is not related only to 
inadequate income. Poor budgetary and home 
management practices, inadequate attention, 
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and a sense of futility in poverty-stricken 
homes, all contribute to unbalanced diets and 
consequent conditions of malnutrition. 


12. There is accumulating evidence to sug- 
gest that children of low income families in 
Canada are most unlikely to have adequate 
access to needed resources in their early 
years. Even the possibility of significant child 
nutrition problems, seemingly so improbable 
in this country, must be taken seriously. 


13. “It is now well established that malnu- 
trition in the early months of life, will not 
only impair physical growth, but also may 
damage mental development”. (Baetz, 1969) 

14. “Evidence is cumulative and impressive 
that severe undernutrition during the first 
two years of life when brain growth is most 
active, results in a permanent reduction of 
brain size and a restricted intellectual devel- 
opment”. (Stoch and Smythe, 1968) 


Education as Affected by Poverty 

15. There is no evidence that intelligence is 
less uniformly distributed among the poor 
than among the middle-class, but it is con- 
firmed by statistics from many sources that 
early termination of formal education is much 
more probable for children of poor families 
than for their more well-to-do neighbours. 


16. “Poverty prevails in two out of three 
families whose head completed less than nine 
years of formal schooling; a child growing up 
in a family of $12,000 income as contrasted 
with one in a family of $3,000 income has 
four times the chances of attending college— 
In the last decade, jobs for high schol gradu- 
ates rose by 40% while jobs for those who 
failed to complete high school dropped by 
10%”. (Goodlad, 1969) 


17. Not only does poverty alter the chances 
of pursuing education, but research indicates 
that intellectual deprivation in the early years 
produces effects which are difficult, if not 
impossible, to eradicate. 


18. “It is becoming increasingly clear that 
human awareness comes earlier in life than 
we once believed; that lack of stimulation and 
mental sluggishness go hand in hand; that 
mental development often is impeded and 
impaired long before the child embarks on 
the school road. Most psychologists in the 
cognitive field believe that attainment of a 
full adult potential depends on rich appropri- 
ate early intellectual stimulation”. (Goodlad, 
1969) 
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19. “Deprivation of any kind carries the 
possibility of serious damage. The earlier it is 
removed or compensated for, the less danger 
of lasting ill-effects. How optimistic we can 
be beyond this assumption, it is hard to say”. 
(Law, 1966) 


Poverty as Self-Perpetuating 


20. Even if some of the results of early 
deprivation can be counteracted, the seeds of 
the continuing poverty cycle have already 
been sown and are difficult to uproot. “An 
examination of the cycle of poverty in which 
the poor are caught may clarify the connec- 
tions between social institutions and the life 
of the poor. Inadequate school facilities and 
staffs, school leaving before graduation, early 
marriage and child-bearing, restricted occupa- 
tional opportunities, low income, large family 
size and family instability become entangled 
in the pattern which both leads to and sus- 
tains the conditions of poverty. This pattern— 
the cycle of poverty—is self-sustaining during 
the life of a family unit—and is perpetuated 
in the next generation”. (Glazer and Creedon, 
1969) 


Personal Effects of Poverty 


21. It is probable that this continuing cycle 
of poverty is perpetuated as much by atti- 
tudes and concepts as it is by physical limita- 
tions. Occasionally, the child of a poor family 
will, through courage, determination, or 
vision overcome the obstacles placed in his 
path by the burden of poverty. But such a 
child has first to overcome the sense of 
worthlessness, powerlessness, and futility that 
is the constant companion of the poor. 


22. “The disadvantage child begins to 
experience the cycle of poverty even before 
birth. He may experience inadequate prenatal 
care and after birth be exposed to material 
and often emotional deprivations which gen- 
erate a feeling of powerlessness’. (Glazer and 
Creedon, 1969) 


23. “Children living in poverty especially 
may experience relationships which block the 
development of initiative. If the child’s plans 
and goals are treated with contempt, the child 
may carry them out in fantasy, rather than 
risk attempting them in a real world. If later 
he finds the classroom frustrating, he may 
retreat into fantasy rather than engage in 
problem solving. If parents are unable to con- 
vey to the child a sense of his own worth and 
the expectation that he will succeed, he may 
believe that there is no place for him in the 
world and his initiative will be weakened”. 
(Glazer and Creedon, 1969) 
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24. “Prolonged delays in gratification and 
meager supplies of food, warmth, comfort, 
and love lead to basic distrust”. (Glazer and 
Creedon, 1969) 


Conclusion and Recommendations 


25. Using examples and comment from the 
three areas of health, education, and self-con- 
cept, we have endeavoured to illustrate how 
serious and long lasting are the effects of 
poverty on children. It is our hope that we 
have established that anti-poverty programs, 
to be effective, must be so constructed and 
administered as to relieve children of these 
debilitating influences. 


26. In expressing this hope we are well 
aware of the administrative difficulties asso- 
ciated with the division of authority and re- 
sponsibility between the Federal government 
and Provincial governments. Provincially 
operated programs in child welfare and edu- 
cation must be coordinated with federally 
funded poverty and training programs. The 
child must not be caught between the upper 
and nether millstones of the British North 
America Act. 


27. It will be clear from our presentation 
thus far that we view poverty as a complex 
problem that will not be corrected by unitary 
measures. The architects of the plan to reduce 
poverty must adopt a systems approach and 
a global viewpoint. It is because of our cer- 
tainty that the attack on poverty must be 
made on a grand scale that our reeommenda- 
tions are more in the nature of attitudes or 
concepts than as specific remedies. 


28. Recommendation No. 1—Educational op- 
portunities must be truly equalized through- 
out our country. The possibility of a child’s 
developing to the full extent of his intellectual 
potential must not be controlled by his place 
of residence or wealth of the province or 
municipality in which he lives. Neither should 
this be determined by the income, social 
status, or ethnic origin of his parents. 


29. Among measures which could contribute 
to this ideal are: (1) federal sharing in edu- 
cational cost, (2) free university tuition, (3) 
the provision of adequate vocational guidance 
and counselling services, (4) more ready ac- 
cess to scholarships and bursaries, and (5) 
income tax allowance for parents’ contribu- 
tions to post-secondary education. 


30. Recommendation No. 2—Income re- 
placement and supplement programs must be 
so constructed and administered as to counter- 
act the self-perpetuation nature of poverty 
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and particularly the effect of poverty on 
children. This, admittedly, is a generalized 
concept and one difficult of implementation, 
but a number of specific measures could be 
suggested. 


31. The dispensing of money should be inte- 
grated with an educational program designed 
to optimize the spending of that money, par- 
ticularly, for such items as food, clothing and 
shelter. 


32. The conditions for payment of income 
replacement or supplement should be such as 
to encourage individual initiative rather than 
to stifle it. There should be allowance for a 
high degree of administrative flexibility with 
regard to the balance between earnings and 
income supplement until a family has become 
reasonably self-sufficient. 


33. Income replacement programs for per- 
sons seeking educational or occupational 
upgrading should be sufficiently generous and 
accessible as to encourage self-improvement. 
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Flexibility in administrative decisions should 
replace rigid, nationally-applicable limita- 
tions. 


34. Recommendation No. 3—Anti-poverty 
measures must avoid the patronizing, de- 
humanizing effects which have traditionally 
been associated with “poor relief” and more 
recently with ‘‘welfare’”’. How children can be 
portected from the debilitating effects of 
being “on relief” is difficult to conceive. The 
solution lies first of all in the attitudes and 
practices of those who administer the pro- 
grams, secondly in the nature of the programs 
themselves; and, finally, in the hearts and 
minds of the Canadian people. 


35. In conclusion, we wish to thank the 
Committee for granting us time in their busy 
schedule to express our views. We hope our 
ideas will be of some assistance in achieving 
the objectives of the Committee and we prof- 
fer the assistance and co-operation of our 
members from coast to coast if we can, at any 
time, be helpful. 


Queen’s Printer for Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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MEMBERS OF THE 


SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


Bélisle 

Carter 

Connolly (Halifax 
North) 

Cook 

Croll 

Eudes 


The Honourable Senators: 


Everett Lefrancois 
Fergusson MacDonald (Queens) 
Fournier (Madawaska- McGrand 
Restigouche, Deputy Pearson 
Chairman) Quart 
Hastings Roebuck 
Inman Sparrow 


(18 Members) 
(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, 
October 28, 1969: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty 
in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, 
Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska- 
Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Pearson, Quart, 
Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 

In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following:— 

“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
_ourable Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving 
on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and 
report all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 


Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, February 24, 1970. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honorable Senators: Croll, (Chairman); Carter, Eudes, 
Inman, MacDonald (Queens) and McGrand. (6) 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 
The following witness was heard: 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE: 
Dr. Joseph W. Willard, Deputy Minister. 


At 12.50 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Thursday, February 26, 1970, 
at 9.30 a.m. 


THURSDAY, February 26, 1970. 
At 9.30 a.m. the Committee resumed its hearings. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll, (Chairman); Carter, Eudes, 
Fergusson, Inman, MacDonald (Queens) and Quart. (7) 


The following witnesses were heard: 
Dr. Joseph W. Willard, Deputy Minister; 
Dr. J. H. Wiebe, Director General, Medical Services Branch; 
Mr. N. F. Cragg, Director, Canada Assistance Plan; 
Dr. L. B. Pett, Deputy Director General, Health Services Branch; 
Dr. R. A. Armstrong, Acting Director General, Health Insurance and 
Resources Branch. 


The brief prepared and presented by the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, together with relevant documents, have been ordered to be printed 
as appendix “A” to these proceedings. 


At 12.35 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, March 3, 1970, at 
9.00 a.m. 


JNM OSS 
Georges A. Coderre, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Ontario, February 24, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: This morning we have a 
brief from the Department of National Health 
and Welfare. You have a biographical sketch 
of all these gentlemen whose names I will 
mention. Sitting to my right is Dr. Joseph 
Willard, Deputy Minister of National Welfare, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, 
and next to him are departmental officials: 
Mr. John Osborne, Director of Research and 
Statistics, Mr. J. Albert Blais, Director Gener- 
al of Income Security, Mr. Norman Cragg, 
Director of the Canada Assitance Plan, and 
Mr. Brian Iverson, Director of the Nation- 
al Welfare Grants program. The deputy min- 
ister will start the meeting. 


Dr. Joseph W. Willard, Deputy Minister of 
National Welfare, Department of National 
Health and Welfare: Mr. Chairman and 
honourable senators, it is a pleasure to be 
here. The topic you have had under consider- 
ation over the last several months, relating to 
poverty, is a special concern to the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare. The 
minister, the Honourable John Munro, 
endorsed the document which we have placed 
before you. In this document we have 
endeavoured to discuss the various programs 
in the Department of National Health and 
Welfare which have a bearing on poverty. 
Mr. Chairman, I understand that if it is 
agreeable, we will deal with matters relating 
to welfare and income security today and that 
next Thursday morning we can complete 
any outstanding questions in these areas, 
together with any aspect affecting the health 
branch of the department. As I mentioned, 
the departmental brief has been developed in 
relation to the departmental programs, in the 
field of income security, health and welfare 
services. The brief does not contain any pro- 
posals with respect to new programs or ap- 
proaches, or to the improvement of existing 
programs because such matters relate to Gov- 


ernment policy. It should be noted, however, 
that the Government did indicate in the 
Speech from the Throne that it proposed to 
issue a White Paper on Social Security. 


Your chairman has asked me to make a 
few introductory remarks. In the development 
of income security in Canada every technique 
that has been used or discussed in various 
countries of the world has been tried in 
Canada. In the early period of the develop- 
ment of social security the social insurance 
technique and the social assistance technique 
were the ones that were predominantly used 
as a means of providing income support for 
persons who, through one reason or another, 
had their income flow. stopped or discon- 
tinued. The development of social insurance, 
starting back with Bismarck in Germany in 
the 1880s, was picked up and advocated by 
the International Labour Organization in the 
1920s, 1930s and 1940s; it has been one of the 
main approaches used by modern industrial 
nations in efforts to provide adequate income 
support. The social insurance technique has 
been applied in many different ways. In 
Canada we have applied it through unem- 
ployment insurance and the Canada Pension 
Plan. Allied with it is another type of pro- 
gram that relates to compensation; in Canada 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation pro- 
grams and the federal War Pension programs 
are examples. Under the social assistance 
technique Canada has had the history of the 
Poor Law in England and of private and 
church charity throughout the years. The 
approaches that were in vogue in France and 
Britain were transferred to the New World in 
the early colonies and in the early period of 
Confederation. Local assistance or refiief 
gradually developed. 


It was not until 1927 that a definite attempt 
to deal with assistance on a different basis 
was attempted in Canada through the old age 
pension legislation. So, under the social assist- 
ance technique the introduction of a means 
test was the new development. 


Canada being a federal state, the use of the 
conditional grant or grant in aid was the 
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method adopted for federal participation. 
Actually, the means test old age pension had 
been developed in Denmark as early as 1892, 
in New Zealand in 1898, in the United King- 
dom and Australia in 1908. So, when Canada 
came along in 1927 it was, as you can see, 
quite some decades later and the approach 
was not new. 


The means test approach was extended to 
blind persons allowances in 1937 and to disa- 
bled persons allowances in 1954. The tech- 
nique here, of course, involved a ceiling and a 
certain amount of an allowable income with a 
ceiling on it. So there was no provision to 
meet the actual need of the individual recipi- 
ent. The original benefit started at $20 a 
month, it was increased in time and in the 
postward period it was moved up to $40 a 
month; and in due course it was raised as 
high as $75 a month. 


This means that if the assistance recipient 
needed $125 a month to get along on, that 
program would yield only $75 a month. The 
means test, in other words, provided a ceiling 
and one that was applied right across the 
whole of Canada. 


The first attempt on the national scale to 
move away from the means test approach 
under the assistance technique was in 1956 
with the implementation of unemployment 
assistance. Under that program a needs test 
approach was introduced along with in some 
instances a means test. But with the 
implementation of the Canada Assistance 
Plan in 1966 the needs test became the domi- 
nant approach accepted by federal-provincial 
governments across Canada as a more ade- 
quate method of compensating people in need 
than the means test approach. The method 
being used generally under the needs test is 
for individuals to indicate the resources that 
they have on the one hand, and their budget- 
ary expenditures on the other, and the gap 
between these two, that is required to meet 
normal budgetary expenditures, makes up the 
assistance payment. This is called a “budget- 
ary deficit method”. 


Over the years a pattern in the develop- 
ment of the social assistance technique has 
been followed which has gone from total 
dependence on local relief, provided either by 
municipalities or voluntary agencies, to inter- 
vention of government at federal-provincial 
level on a means test basis, and then finally 
intervention of federal-provincial government 
through a system on the needs test basis. 
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The big step ahead in the introduction of 
the Canada Assistance Plan, looking at it 
from the point of view of the federal Govern- 
ment, was that for the first time the federal 
Government agreed to share the cost of serv- 
ices for people in need. Up to that point, 
under the means test, the federal Government 
was only sharing on the cost of an assistance 
payment. Thus, built into the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan costs today you have the cost of 
services. 


Under that provision a complete range of 
health services has been provided for. Hospi- 
tal care was of course covered under the hos- 
pital insurance program. Medical care at that 
stage was not covered under the new Medi- 
eare program, so that the Assistance Plan 
included medical care. It included drugs, 
prosthetic appliances, eye glasses, dentures, 
everything that a person on assistance might 
need in terms of health services. The Plan 
includes these services in the sense that the 
federal Government shares the cost of any of 
these items. It also includes the range of wel- 
fare services for people in need. 


Under the legislation another new feature 
was very important. Under the old means test 
program, the federal Government did not 
share the cost of administration. One of the 
great difficulties in the development of assist- 
ance programs in Canada was the inadequacy 
in the staffing of assistance programs. So, it 
was provided that any extension of cost aris- 
ing from the strengthening of administration 
would be shared. 


Through the addition of health and welfare 
services to assistance payments it is possible 
to provide a complete rehabilitation program 
for a person on assistance, if the province or 
the municipality decides to approach its 
assistance program in this way. 


Another new element under this legislation 
was the provision of sharing for work activity 
projects. There was need for some kind of 
program that would fit in between the ser- 
vices that are provided by manpower services 
under the normal situation where an 
individual requires, perhaps, some retraining 
and placement services and perhaps a mobili- 
ty grant and the services that are required by 
a person who may have been out of the 
labour market for a long time and who needs 
pre-employment training and needs motiva- 
tional stimulation. This person often needs 
some special kind of work situation in order 
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to make it possible to return to the labour 
market. 


Another feature of the Canada Assistance 
Plan which has been quite important is one 
that was carried over from the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act. So far as the federal 
Government is concerned, there is no limit on 
the rates of benefit that the federal Govern- 
ment will share on. Under the means test 
program there was an arbitrary ceiling set. If 
the federal Government raised the benefit by, 
say, $10 and the pension maximum was $75 a 
month, that was all that the federal Govern- 
ment would share on; so that, if the province 
wanted to go over and above that rate of 
benefit, there was no federal sharing. There- 
fore, under the Canada Assistance Plan the 
federal Government has been prepared to do 
two things; one is to have no ceiling on the 
amount of assistance payment so far as its 
shareable arrangements are concerned; and, 
secondly, if a person is on a program such as 
old age security and needs supplementation 
over and above old age security and the guar- 
anteed supplement, the federal Government 
will share on any further supplementation 
provided by the province. 


Thus, if a person is on, shall we say, unem- 
ployment insurance and the benefit is inade- 
quate, then the Canada Assistance Plan will, 
if the province wishes to use it for that pur- 
pose, supplement the benefit. 


The Plan may also be used for federal 
sharing in the case of persons in need of 
supplementation to remain off assistance. The 
situation envisaged here is where an 
individual might be getting a fairly low wage, 
either on a part-time basis or even on a 
full-time basis, and where if the individual 
continues in that situation then he or she will 
be unable to adequately maintain himself, 
herself, or his or her family. In other words, 
where the income is insufficient and the situa- 
tion is unstable, then in that situation it 
might be worthwhile for the province or the 
municipality, depending on whom the assist- 
ance is administered by in the particular 
province, to provide some assistance payment 
to supplement the actual income from wages, 
and, in these instances, thereby prevent the 
assistance recipient from dropping down into 
a situation of complete unemployment where 
no earnings are coming into the household. 


Those are a few of the more important 
features of the Canada Assistance Plan which 
accompanied this shift from the means test to 
the needs test. The program is,.of course, only 
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as good and as effective as the provinces 
make it within their own jurisdictions. 


Throughout the development of social 
security in Canada, social assistance has 
always been under the administration of the 
provinces, with the exception of war veterans’ 
allowances provided by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs and social assistance provid- 
ed to Indians by the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development. As a 
result, the different provincial jurisdictions 
have approached assistance generally on the 
same basis but with variations in rates and 
other details of application. At the time the 
question of the Canada Assistance Plan was 
under consideration, there was a great deal of 
discussion, on the part of the provinces in 
particular, about the need for a _ federal 
instrument to provide flexibility. It should 
take into account the special circumstances 
within each province, owing to the fact that 
the problems faced by ‘a highly industrial 
province, such as Ontario, shall we say, might 
not be completely the same as those problems 
faced by a province such as Newfoundland or 
Prince Edward Island. So that an effort was 
made to have a minimum of federal re- 
strictions on the operation of the legislation 
within the provinces. 


This developed partly as a heritage of 
annoyances and concern about the means test 
programs that went before, in that they had 
been inflexible and had required very exten- 
sive federal regulations; the provinces could 
do very little on their own initiative because 
they had to operate within these regulations 
that applied to the coutnry as a whole. Conse- 
quently, in this stage of development Canada 
ended up, so far as its national instrument or 
its federal legislation was concerned, with 
much more flexible legislation than had 
applied under the means test approach. 


Canada has pioneered in some areas in the 
use of other social security techniques. It was 
one of the first countries and one of the few 
countries to try out the demogrant or univer- 
sal benefit. This started with family allow- 
ances back in 1944, when the legislation was 
passed. A joint committee of the Senate and 
House of Commons in 1950—of which Senator 
Croll, as I recall, was a member—recommend- 
ed the universal demogrant for old age 
security. At that time everybody 70 years of 
age and over would receive a pension of $40 a 
month. Only two countries in the world had 
tried that approach at that time. Those coun- 
tries were Sweden and New Zealand. 
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The new pattern in the case of old age 
security was widely accepted on the basis of 
the testimony, briefs and evidence put before 
that committee. As time went on and it was 
realized that there were many other priorities 
within our country, including things such as 
health care and education, to mention only a 
few, the pressure on the possibilities of 
expansion or, let us say, increasing the basic 
rates of benefit under those universal pro- 
grams was considerable. So many people were 
covered that an increase of even a modest 
amount in the rate of benefit would raise the 
cost tremendously. 


Therefore, in recent years, when all gov- 
ernments in Canada have been very pressed 
in terms of expenditures and have pushed up 
taxes in response to those needs, the search 
has gone on for other approaches that might 
be less expensive than the demogrant yet 
might be more selective in terms of the 
people that would be helped. 


The Senate Committee on Aging, as you all 
know, proposed a type of income tested pay- 
ment which would provide a guaranteed 
income up to a specified level. A few years 
back, following that report, the federal Gov- 
ernment took action in this field. In addition 
to the recommendation from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aging, there was also the recom- 
mendation from the Joint Committee of the 
Senate and the House of Commons dealing 
with the Canada Pension Plan. That commit- 
tee was among other things concerned specifi- 
cally with the people who were 65 years of 
age and over and who would receive nothing 
under the Canada Pension Plan, and with the 
group from 55 to 65 years of age who would 
only receive partial payments under the 
Canada Pension Plan. So one of the recom- 
mendations of that committee was that some- 
thing should be done to try to assist this 
particular group. Of course, the alternatives 
posed were to continue with the basic 
approach of the demogrant recommended by 
the joint parliamentary committee in 1950 or 
to try a selective approach such as ultimately 
did emerge in the government legislation for 
the guaranteed income supplement. 


In the development of this legislation, 
Canada has been out front. There have been 
some other efforts in this area but in a 
modest way. Our program in Canada has 
provided the kind of experience that shows 
what can be done with the application of an 
income test when it is applied to a group of 
people who are by and large out of the labour 
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market. It does not face under these circum- 
stances, of course, some of the difficulties that 
the guaranteed annual income approach faces 
when you are dealing with people in the 
working age group and the questions that 
some people raise concerning incentives to 
work. 


So, we have then, in the field of income 
security in Canada over the years, tried out 
the whole range of techniques, and we are 
fortunate in that we have been able to learn 
from the application of these techniques the 
advantages and disadvantages of each one. 


The Canadian development has been a little 
different from that of the United States. The 
situation there is quite often brought up and 
comparisons are made. The United States 
went into old-age survivors and disability 
insurance in 1935 and Canada waited until 
1966. The United States did not go in for the 
demogrant approach. It has not adopted 
family allowances. It has not adopted a uni- 
versal, flat-rate old-age pension. The United 
States has not tried a guaranteed income 
approach such as we have adopted for the 
aged. 


Canada has the edge in the health field as 
far as people in poverty in Canada are con- 
cerned. We have a universal hospital program 
while in the United States the program is 
limited to those of 65 years of age and older 
who are in hospital. The implementation of 
medical care across the board in Canada will, 
of course, be of tremendous help to people in 
poverty. Many of the people in need require a 
disproportionate share of health services. 
Thus in many cases the developments in 
Canada and the United States have not been 
parellelled. Canada has allocated a higher 
proportion of expenditures to income mainte- 
nance, health and welfare services in relation 
to Gross National Product than has the 
United States. The Canadian ratio has con- 
sistently been at a much higher level. 


In the field of assistance which was of spe- 
cial concern to those in poverty, the Canada 
Assistance Plan shares the cost for assistance 
for all people in need. The federal legislation 
in the United States does not cover the unem- 
ployed; in other words, the unemployment 
assistance is entirely a State matter. As a 
result the pattern of protection in the United 
States is much less satisfactory than the kind 
of protection Canada has provided. The fact 
that we have been able to develop at the 
federal level under the federal legislation a 
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comprehensive approach to assistance has in 
fact meant a much more satisfactory level of 
assistance in relation to our capacity and a 
much greater integration of the provision of 
assistance and services, I believe, than has 
occurred in the United States. The fact that 
we have family allowances in Canada has 
been particularly important to the families 
with low incomes and with a large number of 
children. This has been very important as well 
in low-income areas in the country in terms 
of a redistribution of income in their favour. 


The development in Canada in the last few 
years has of course been affected by the gen- 
eral concern that social security as such has 
not been reaching the poverty problem in the 
way that many people had expected and 
hoped for. This of course has resulted in very 
considerable discussion and _ consideration 
both within this country, the United States, 
the United Kingdom and a number of other 
countries as to how improvements can be 
achieved and as to identification of the weak 
points of the system as it is. What programs 
should be restructured? Is there a sufficient 
allocation of resources? Do we have the right 
kind of redistribution techniques? Have we 
the right balance in the social security 
system? Have we gone too far with demo- 
grants and not enough with income tested 
benefits and so forth? These are some of the 
basic questions before us today with regard to 
our social security system. 


In addition, the whole question of participa- 
tion on the part of assistance recipients has 
been a matter that has, within our depart- 
ment, certainly received a great deal of atten- 
tion. The National Council on Welfare has 
been restructured. Formerly it included the 
ten provincial deputy ministers of welfare 
and was chaired by the Federal Deputy Min- 
ister. It also had ten people from outside of 
government to represent professional and lay 
leaders drawn from the welfare system. The 
new council is quite different. It has no 
representative from government. But it has 
persons from disadvantaged groups such as 
black, Indian, Metis and others; it has recipi- 
ents of social assistance represented, as well 
as those who are professionals in the social 
service and social work education systems. 
This type of representation is very helpful in 
bringing directly to the attention of the min- 
ister the day-to-day problems of the poor and 
the inadequacies which may exist in our 
response to these problems. 
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The departmental branch responsible for 
Indian health services working with the 
Indian Brotherhood has formed a committee 
with which the department can consult on 
health services. It started its second meeting 
yesterday in Ottawa, and is meeting again 
today. This arrangement enables the minister 
to have representatives of the Indian com- 
munity from across the country meet with 
our Indian Health officials to discuss health 
services, their inadequacies and how they can 
be improved and to have views of Indian 
leaders first hand. Communication between 
consumers and providers of service is provid- 
ed through this mechanism. This has already 
proven to be very fruitful indeed. 


Another approach to communication and 
involvement has been to provide funds to 
Indian groups in various provinces in order 
that they can employ Indian liaison personnel. 
They report on a regular:basis to the Minister 
with respect to Indian public health services, 
nursing services and hospital and medical 
care and how these services are responding to 
community health needs. 


Another dimension that is worth mention- 
ing relates to the national welfare grants. 
Part of the grant program has been set up as 
a demonstration type of grant, whereby on a 
flexible basis the Department can deal with 
demonstration projects which involve com- 
munity development and various disadvan- 
taged groups. This encourages efforts of these 
groups to respond to social problems and 
their ability to identify specific problems. 
These are discussed with the various agencies 
in the field of housing, manpower, welfare 
and health services to see what improvements 
can be achieved. 


In many cases in the past the individual 
assistance recipients have faced only the 
immediate public servants with whom they 
deal. When things were unsatisfactory to 
these and other disadvantaged groups there 
was no way of bringing about a change in 
order to make the provision of service more 
responsive. 


These projects have reached down into the 
inner core of metropolitan cities. Grants are 
provided with a minimum number of strings, 
much less than those required when we have 
been dealing with more usual type of social 
agency. Part of this arises out of a general 
distrust of our efforts to work with these 
people. We seek to discover what some of the 
basic problems are when looked at from their 
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point of view rather than from that of the 
administrators in the social security system. 


One of the great difficulties when working 
at federal and provincial levels of govern- 
ment is to keep in mind that individuals and 
people are involved. In a program where the 
ease load may be one million six hundred 
thousand people, such as in the case of Old 
Age Security recipients, it must be constantly 
kept in mind that each individual applicant 
wants to be sure that the benefit is provided 
promptly and in the right amount. They must 
be dealt with as human beings. The fact that 
we have to deal with so many people should 
not result in the administration becoming 
bureaucratic. 


We have tried by various ways and means 
to ensure that the people covered by our 
income security programs and in our discus- 
sions with the provinces in terms of the 
people with whom they are dealing under 
cost-sharing programs do not get alienated by 
the system. This is a very important aspect of 
the whole problem of poverty. Under assist- 
ance programs, not only in Canada but in 
most countries, the inclination has been to 
develop procedures that are quite complicated 
and sometimes require much more informa- 
tion than is absolutely necessary. In the 
United States they have been experimenting 
with simplified declaration forms. In co-oper- 
ation with the provinces we have established 
a task force on the developmental approach 
to social assistance. These procedures are 
being examined to see if they can be simpli- 
fied. The screening out of long term cases 
from short term cases so as to determine 
whether the procedures for the former can be 
simplified and be subject to fewer periodic 
reviews. Many of these developments are part 
of the normal process of improvement which 
has been taking place in the last several years 
consequent upon objections to the nature of 
some procedures. The department has been 
very active in studying this whole question 
through a task force in co-operation with the 
provinces. This group was initiated by a Fed- 
eral-Provincial Conference of Ministers. The 
deputy ministers meet twice a year and the 
ministers once a year for further considera- 
tion and discussion of the task Force reports. 


Through the same federal-provincial mech- 
anism two other task forces have been estab- 
lished. One is on the question of alienation in 
the social assistance system. We have been 
very concerned within the department about 
alienation generally as a social phenomenon. 
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We have been interested both through proj- 
ects under the welfare grants and through 
the joint discussions with the provinces in 
endeavouring to understand the phenomenon 
better and in taking action to minimize it in 
the social assistance program. We hope that 
we will have a number of studies under way 
very soon which will give us greater insights 
as to where the social assistance system is 
weak, where it can be improved and what are 
the causes of alienation that exist. 


The third task force that was set up is 
related to cost. The Department has been con- 
cerned about the rapid rise of expenditures 
under shared cost programs. This has been 
especially true in the field of hospital insur- 
ance, but there has been concern also about 
medicare that is now coming in as well as 
about social assistance costs. The nature of 
our concern in the case of assistance is not in 
regard to the levels or rates of benefits, but 
rather the efficiency of the system. Because 
costs have been increasing, there has been of 
course considerable criticism. We have left 
that we should, through the task force mech- 
anism that involves provincial governments 
and the federal Government, try to have a 
better understanding of the delivery system, 
as a whole, of where the costs are rising due to 
improvement of benefits for people to ineffi- 
ciency, to inflation or to other factors. Allied 
with this of course, is the general question of 
social assistance statistics. We have not been 
as successful as I would have hoped, in get- 
ting a picture of the social assistance caseload 
in Canada from many points of view so that 
it would be more helpful to us, not only in 
policy development, but also in being able to 
demonstrate to those that are critical of the 
level of expenditure how or why the certain 
increases in cost have taken place. 


Of course, one of the purposes of the 
Canada Assistance Plan was to increase costs. 
The fact that benefit rates were not as satis- 
factory as they might have been was of con- 
cern to the people working in the assistance 
field who could see the dire poverty in the 
case of families and individuals. When the act 
was brought into effect we expected that costs 
would rise. In fact, they did because in the 
three-year period the costs increased by 
about 44 per cent. That would be the period 
from 1965-66 to 1968-69. One of the objectives 
was to extend coverage to many people that 
were poor and who were unable to get assist- 
ance. Another was to improve the rates of 
benefit and I think, in a very considerable 
measure, this has been achieved. 
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Mr. Chairman, I didn’t make any notes, as 
I did not expect to say anything as an intro- 
duction, but I have and now feel that the 
officials, along with myself, would be ready to 
answer any questions you might have in 
regard to the brief. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to compliment Dr. Willard on this very com- 
prehensive brief and again on his presenta- 
‘tion this morning. He has given us a thumb- 
nail sketch of the historical development of 
social assistance from private and churca 
charities up through social insurance and 
‘then on to social assistance in two stages, one 
stage with the means test and a second stage 
with a more modern concept, the needs test. I 
wonder if he could look into the future and 
tell us what he considers to be the next 
progressive step. 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, this is perhaps 
a difficult question, but I might approach it in 
this way. In my opinion, in order to meet the 
basic objectives of a modern industrial socie- 
ty, we will probably need to employ all the 
techniques that we have used to date in order 
to provide income support and health and 
welfare services. For instance, universality in 
the case of hospital care and medical care is 
not only of interest to the poverty group, but 
it is also of interest to everybody in the coun- 
try. In the case of Old Age Security, the 
demogrant technique has been adopted. The 
question which comes up in the case of Old 
Age Security and Family Allowances is to 
whether or not we continue with a demo- 
grant; is it an important part of the system. 
You could come out with different answers in 
case of Family Allowances than in the case of 
Old Age Security. For example, in the case of 
Old Age Security most, or a large number of, 
Canadians have developed their saving plans 
for their provision for their old age on the 
basis that that flat rate grant would be there. 
Private pension plans have been developed 
with it as part of their total package. There- 
fore this is a consideration. Secondly, the 
approach to Old Age Security in Canada has 
really followed a two-deck system, the lower 
part being the fiat rate demogrant and the 
upper part being the graduated or earnings- 
related portion provided by the Canada-Que- 
bee Plan. These programs help low income 
.groups but in addition for many of the people 
who are in the middle income higher groups 
and who will be fortunate enough not to drop 
down into the poverty net, this kind of pro- 
‘tection is also very important. You have a 
‘place in the system for demogrant and earn- 
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ings-related benefit which is a basic objective 
of the old social insurance approach. 


I would think that when you come to the 
guaranteed income supplement approach it is 
a technique which could certainly be applied 
on a broader basis than at the present time. 
There are many technical problems and many 
difficulties, in the guaranteed income 
approach, but I think this program has 
demonstrated that certainly within the con- 
text that it has been applied to date it will 
work. So that I think, looking to the future, 
that is a technique that we undoubtedly are 
going to use and that it will receive more 
attention than the demogrant. 


I think that the social assistance technique 
will be with us in the future. One of the 
reasons it will be with us is that, whether you 
had a demogrant in the form of a universal 
payment to everybody, or whether you have a 
guaranteed annual ‘income or guaranteed 
income supplement, under these approaches, 
it is necessary to draw lines or maximum 
levels of benefit. And in a country such as 
Canada, when you draw a line somebody does 
not get enough and somebody may get too 
much. As long as you have that, you are 
going to have some mechanism to taper 
income support off, and the mechanism to 
taper it off for those who do not get enough 
will be the needs test. It will ascertain what is 
the short-fall between budgetary require- 
ments and available resources. Therefore, the 
social assistance technique using the needs 
test will be with us in the future as well. 
Whether it is improved and becomes a tech- 
nique that is relied upon in conjunction with 
social insurance and the demogrant, or 
whether it is the technique that is relied upon 
along with the guaranteed annual income it 
will be there in any case. 


Looking to the future, you are really into a 
question of what will be the change in the 
balance, in the use of those different 
techniques. 


Senator Carter: I am rather surprised to 
hear you say that, Dr. Willard. I would grant 
that we have medicare and we have hospital 
services and welfare services—dentures, eye 
glasses, prosthetics, things like that—but I 
had thought that, taking these for granted, 
when you come just to purely income mainte- 
nance with a guaranteed annual income, that 
is at a certain level, what we consider above 
the poverty level, tied to inflation or cost of 
living or whatever way you would put it, 
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would eliminate the necessity for these other 
social assistance programs. 


Dr. Willard: Let us take unemployment 
insurance. Really the question you pose is 
whether, with the introduction of guaranteed 
annual income, would unemployment insur- 
ance disappear entirely or would there be 
integration. 


The decision that you have to face then 
relates to the kind of compensation that you 
give—remember that the objective of unem- 
ployment insurance is to look after short-term 
unemployment—and remember that the kind 
of people that you are dealing with in the 
present society in many cases carry a great 
deal of current debt. When they become 
unemployed for six weeks or so that loss of 
income is very critical in terms of their over- 
all budgeting, basic maintenance, and whole 
family situation. You could have many people 
who become unemployed for six weeks or six 
months who might not fall down into the 
poverty net in the sense that they would 
qualify for a guaranteed annual income pay- 
ment but who would still feel that they very 
much need this short-term protection. 


Senator Carter: We have different concepts, 
have we not? 


Dr. Willard: This is where the question 
comes up, do you integrate with social insur- 
ance or do you eliminate it? If you bring the 
guaranteed annual income in as a floor, 
underneath, so that anybody who has an 
inadequate or no unemployment benefit is 
brought up to a minimum level, then you 
continue to carry on with the social insurance 
technique. I think these are the decisions that 
would have to be made. 


Senator Carter: I suppose that if you just 
look at the income from the aggregate for a 
year, then you can say that this fellow is out 
of work a short time and he is going to make 
it up by and by. But that is only a method of 
applying the principle. I was thinking more in 
terms of the principle. 


If a person, being out of work, short-term 
unemployed, in nine cases out of ten he is out 
employment, he is out of a job, because the 
Government put him out of that job because 
of Government policy, a cut-back here and a 
cut-back there. So the Government has a duty 
and an obligation, I would say, to compensate 
that man, so that his income for that month 
or that week or the six weeks or the six 
months is not impaired regardless of what he 
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earns in the balance of the year. I was think- 
ing more in terms of the general principle 
rather than how it could be applied. 


I was most interested in what you said 
about the Canada Assistance Plan. I remem- 
ber when that was introduced into the house 
we thought it was the answer to our prayers 
and the answer to all our problems. It has not 
turned out that way. As a matter of fact, as 
far as I am concerned I can only speak for 
the way it has been applied in my own 
province—I have really been very disappoint- 
ed in it. And from our hearings here, it has 
not been too satisfactory in other provinces as 
well, even in Ontario. 


One of the reasons—not all of the reasons, 
but one of them—is that although we talk 
about the needs test we left it up to the 
province to decide what the needs test would 
be and in most cases they defined it in terms 
of a means test by another name. Actually, 
we have not changed the means test, we have 
not got away from the means test at all. 


You spoke about that in your argument 
against this annual income. Unless you have a 
guaranteed annual income, how are you going 
to get over this interpretation or this defini- 
tion of the means test which remains under 
provincial jurisdiction? 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, I think part of 
the problem Senator Carter is raising really 
gets back to a jurisdictional or constitutional 
question. While the federal Government has 
taken the lead in many areas in relation to 
income security, and old age security is cer- 
tainly one example and unemployment insur- 
ance is another, in both cases where constitu- 
tional amendments were concerned—in the 
field of social assistance and services it has 
been generally accepted that the provinces 
are responsible for the kind of assistance and 
services that are provided. 


Now, if they are inadequate, then I suppose 
it is a matter that can and in some ways 
should be worked out in the provincial legis- 
latures. There are some instances, however, 
where it could be said that the amount of 
money available or the funds available to 
provincial governments make it very difficult 
for them to implement the Canada Assistance 
Plan the way they themselves would like to 
do it. Of course, this is especially true in the 
case of some of the Atlantic provinces. The 
question, therefore, that the Atlantic prov- 
inces have raised is whether the federal shar- 
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ing of 50-50 in the case of a very low-income 
province is satisfactory. But when you come 
to other provinces that have fairly high levels 
of income and financially are able to raise 
their rates to a more adequate level then, 
really, the responsibility does rest with them. 
I believe that is about the way it stands. 


Part of the difficulty in some cases is that, 
for the able-bodied unemployed who are on 
assistance, there is the problem that the 
assistance payments, particularly if there are 
a large number of children in the family, are 
higher than what an unskilled worker would 
receive; or are higher, say, than the minimum 
wage. This is the conflict that arises in many 
cases particularly in high-income provinces. 
Sometimes in cities where there are very high 
costs the inclination, therefore, if you are 
trying adequately to meet the needs of recipi- 
ents of assistance, is to push the rates up so 
that they can have sufficient food and cloth- 
ing and shelter and the other needs that a 
family or an individual should have. 


Senator Carter: When we brought in the 
Canada Assistance Plan, one implication of it, 
if I recall correctly, was that if a person was 
receiving an old age pension of $75 a month 
and it was not enough for his needs, he would 
be eligible under the Canada Assistance Plan 
for a supplementary payment of which the 
federal Government would pay half the cost. 
Yet, somehow, we discarded that because we 
found it was not working and we found it 
necessary to pay a supplement to the old age 
pension of $30 a month, which normally, as I 
understood it, would have been taken care of 
out of the Canada Assistance Plan. Now, per- 
haps that is an admission of failure of the 
Canada Assistance Plan, but I certainly don’t 
know the theory behind it. 


The Chairman: When was the Canada 
Assistance Plan brought in? 


Dr. Willard: The Canada Assistance Plan 
was brought in in 1966 and a little later that 
year the guaranteed income supplement was 
brought in. 


Just a few days ago one _ province 
announced increases in its rates of assistance. 
As I understand the increase as it applies in 
the case of an old age pensioner who would, 
say, be getting the maximum under the guar- 
anteed income supplement, or about $111 
under the combined old age security and guar- 
anteed income supplement, the province will 
supplement up to $150 a month. In other 
words, the province is raising the maximum 
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benefit available from $111 to $150. The sup- 
plement is on needs test basis, and the federal 
Government will be sharing half the cost. 


Senator Carter: In addition to this $111 you 
are still getting from the Canada Assistance 
Plan another payment? 


Dr. Willard: Yes. 


Senator Carter: How many provinces are 
doing that? 


The Chairman: Just one. Incidentally, 
according to information I have, welfare 
allowances for one to four children are all 
below what we consider at the moment to be 
the economic poverty level and are all below 
the minimum wage that they will draw in 
many provinces. Even the Dominion of 
Canada minimum wage is $1.50. 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, we can check 
those figures for you, if you like. On page 
A31, at the bottom of the page, is the follow- 
ing statement: 

In any case, it is clear that the mini- 
mum wage provides less for most fami- 
lies than is considered adequate by pro- 
vincial budget standards for welfare 
recipients. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the budget standards set 
by the provinces for welfare recipients 
often do not correspond to the actual 
amounts paid, which may be subject to a 
specified ceiling or limited to amounts 
considered reasonable in the community. 


The assistance rates for the different prov- 
inces have been set out in the Appendix. 


The Chairman: But the point is: are our 
welfare allowances not geared to something 
below the minimum wage, or is it just a 
coincidence? 


Dr. Willard: The suggestion here is that in 
general the minimum wage is less for most 
families. Of course, you would expect that to 
be the case because minimum wages have not 
been geared to the number of children. 


Senator McGrand: Dr. Willard, you have 
had one or two years to study the Canada 
Assistance Plan. You must have some idea 
what it can do for people therefore. To what 
extent can this plan meet the needs of the 
poor, of those below the poverty level, and, 
when it has done all it can do, how big will 
the gap be between that and what the poor 
should get? 
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Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, there is no 
doubt in my mind that the Canada Assistance 
Plan can meet the needs of the poor. I sup- 
pose the question is as to whether it will meet 
them adequately. 


Senator McGrand: How wide is the gap? 


Dr. Willard: We have about 1.2 million 
people covered under the Canada Assistance 
Plan. It is the program of last resort for the 
whole social security structure and therefore 
we have to depend on it and improve it 
unless something else takes its place. The 
steps we have taken in terms of these task 
forces have been designed to try to improve 
the welfare delivery system. As to the ade- 
quacy of benefits, this is a matter that rests 
entirely with the provincial legislatures and 
governments. If the feeling is that the benefits 
are not sufficient, then the recourse is of 
course in each province to the provincial 
legislature and government. The approach to 
the application of the needs test is to many 
people unsatisfactory. For those who are con- 
cerned that the income should fit the particu- 
lar circumstances it is difficult with social 
insurance to determine whether the benefit is 
inadequate. With the means test approach or 
with a guaranteed income approach the ques- 
tion is as to whether it can fit the need of 
individual persons or families as is done 
through the budget deficit system when the 
needs test technique is used. If the social 
stigma grows around the Canada Assistance 
Plan the way it developed around the means 
test, perhaps as a major piece of legislation in 
the social assistance field, it may be supplant- 
ed, but at the present time it is the bulwark, 
as it were, for those who cannot get sufficient 
income support through the social insurance, 
the demogrants and the other sources. I would 
think, as I mentioned before, that no matter 
what other techniques are used, whether it is 
the social insurance, the demogrant, or the 
guaranteed income approach, you will have to 
have social assistance as a program of last 
resort. 


Senator McGrand: Tell me this—if Canada 
were to adopt the guaranteed annual income, 
or any income adequate to meet the needs of 
the poor, and I know you have given this a 
great deal of thought, have you any idea how 
much money it would take to give a guaran- 
teed annual income to those who live below 
the poverty line? Different estimates have 
been given to me ranging from $200 million 
to $2 billion. 
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Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, this is the dif- 
ficulty. The reason we have had so many 
estimates is partly because unless you work 
out an entire system to determine how much 
integration there will be with existing pro- 
grams and whether you will wipe out this or 
that program and unless you make a whole 
series of value judgments, you really cannot 
get down to an adequate figure or net cost; so 
that you would have to work out a specific 
system. The added difficulty is a technical one 
and that is that we have not had satisfactory 
income information about the lower income 
sector of our community, which is, of course, 
vital, when you come to make estimates of a 
technique such as a guaranteed annual 
income. It is to be hoped that as we go along 
this type of social data with regard to income 
and expenditure of these people will be 
improved, and we will be in a better position 
to make meaningful estimates. 


Senator McGrand: Of course the problem 
varies according to regions. Is there any 
region in Canada where the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan would be adequate to meet the 
needs of those below the poverty level? Is 
there any one region where what we now 
have is adequate to meet their needs? 


Dr. Willard: Well, Mr. Chairman, I think 
that is difficult for me to answer because it 
does raise the subjective question of what is 
adequacy and this, of course, is what this 
whole debate is all about. Some people in our 
society complain that people on assistance get 
too much, and other people on assistance 
complain they are not getting enough. Provin- 
cial authorities try to design their various 
budgets as to the needs for short-term and 
long-term cases; they are striving for some- 
thing that is reasonably acceptable, having 
regard of course to the financial resources 
they have. I think it depends very much on a 
value judgment as to what is adequate within 
the context of the Canadian society. 


The Chairman: In your brief you have 
given us a study of Toronto and Montreal. In 
the light of Senator McGrand’s question, what 
is the purpose in giving us that particular 
study? Was it for the purpose of telling us 
that it was applicable, could be applied, or 
was inadequate. It is on pages A17 and A18. 


Dr. Willard: The purpose, Mr. Chairman, 
was to show the process through which the 
family budgets are developed, and in so doing 
I think it illustrates the point I am making 
about the value judgments that are needed. 
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Here are two different groups in different 
communities approaching the same problem 
and with different value judgments. On page 
A 17 you will see the comparison. They have 
come up with different budgets; The Toronto 
budget coming up with $359.39—leaving out 
some items here for the moment—and the 
other shows $274.81 on the same items. The 
Toronto plan adds in certain other items; and 
you can see that if those items were included 
what would be the total monthly cost of pro- 
viding this kind of income for a family of four 
with two children, a boy aged 4 and a girl 
aged 5. I think it shows you the great difficul- 
ty of developing budgets and the kind of 
value judgments that have to be made. There 
are some technical problems involved, for 
instance how to approach the question of rent 
and decide what amount should be put in for 
that item. In one case you have rent at $150 a 
month in Toronto and in the other at 
$101 in Montreal. This not only reflects the 
difference of rental levels in the two cities, 
but also the difference in the techniques or 
approach. It was hoped that this would give 
you an insight into the approach which can 
be taken by various provincial governments 
and municipalities in the determination of 
levels of assistance. Depending upon your 
point of view it may lead you to the opinion 
that certain assistance levels in some prov- 
inces are adequate and in others are not. 


Senator Carter: Is this a composite budget 
of the average of a number of cases? Was it 
compiled from the budgets of two actual 
families? 


The Chairman: No, they are composite, but 
prepared by careful people and well worked 
out. 


Senator Carter: Are they geared to income? 
Hither the same accommodation is available 
in Montreal for $100 per month as is availa- 
ble in Toronto for $150, or else the person is 
living there not by choice, but because some 
other factors force him to do so. 


The Chairman: The amount indicated on 
page A-17 is approximately $1,800 more than 
would be received in the province of Ontario 
for a family of four. Multiplying the $360 by 
12 results in an annual figure of about $1,200 
less, without the inclusion of the additional 
amount of $45. 


Senator McGrand: It may be unfair to ask 
you this question, but I would like to have 
some information. We have a fairly accurate 
idea of the percentage of people who are 
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below the poverty line and those above it. It 
seems that there are a good number of 
people in the middle class who are reaching 
the upper middle class in income. Those in 
the upper middle class are reaching the upper 
class. The gap between them is narrowing as 
salaries increase. In order to provide a gua- 
ranteed income to those below the poverty 
line, the money has to be provided from some 
other group. In the growth of those emerging 
into the more affluent class adequate to pro- 
vide those below the poverty line with suffi- 
cient income to bring them above it? That 
question has to be answered some day by 
someone. 


Dr. Willard: We do need more income dis- 
tribution studies. 


The Chairman: The answer to that question 
lies in the middle of page 31 of your brief. It 
is an important question and the answer 
appears in the middle of the fourth paragraph 
on page 31: 

The gross national product was $11.9 bil- 
lion in 1946 and $71.5 billion in 1968. 
Just turn that over in your mind. 

When the program was in full operation 
in 1946, the average weekly industrial 
wage in Canada was approximately 
$32.50 per week; it is now $120 per week. 
The cost of living has risen by 111 per 
cent since 1946. By contrast, the average 
monthly family allowance payment per 
family between March, 1947, and March, 
1969, has increased by 15 per cent; the 
average payment per child went up 12 
per cent. 


You ask whether we are capable of meeting 
the need. These figures indicate that we have 
been capable of meeting a great number of 
needs and have not done so. 


Senator McGrand: You can increase the 
national product solely by inflation. If infla- 
tion can be used to increase the national pro- 
duct it is the same thing that makes the poor 
poorer, so that is not the answer. I know it isa 
tough question. 


Senator Inman: Mr. Chairman, this is a 
very big brief, so I have only read parts of it. 
Dr. Willard, I must say that what I have read 
is very impressive. 


The first paragraph of page 7 appears to 
imply that all that is required to solve our 
problem of poverty is a massive input of ser- 
vices, which you suggest means more money 
and more people for the same purpose. Can 
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you be sure that this approach will succeed 
when we are still faced with a severe operat- 
ing problem? I have been connected with the 
social assistance program long enough to 
know its strengths and weaknesses, yet it is 
still with us. We seem to have failed to do 
much about poverty. 


Dr. Willard: The purpose of this discussion 
is to emphasize that when discussing income 
support we must not forget that in the society 
which exists and in that which we can look 
forward to in the future there is a greater 
need for services. While we certainly consider 
income maintenance to be basic, we have 
tended quite often to think that it solves 
everything. 


There are many community development 
projects that we need in large metropolitan 
cities, in particular in their inner cores. We 
need services such as day care centres, coun- 
selling and community health services. More 
attention must be paid to the questions of 
involvement and the problems of social 
change. The services of people are required in 
all these matters. This is an indication that 
the provision of adequate income security 
will not brush away many of the social prob- 
lems that are growing very quickly, such as 
alienation, drug abuse, and so on. The increas- 
ing number of women in the labour force 
creates a need for community services and 
day care centres. We need day care centres 
with the increasing number of women in the 
labour force and so forth. This is a part of 
our society that we must remember is very 
real and must be thought of in terms of the 
social development. By paying people cash 
benefits we don’t get it into the streams that 
develop these services. 


Senator Inman: It seems to me that some- 
times there is an overlapping of services. 


Dr. Willard: I would think that is true. It 
has occurred in Canada, and in most coun- 
tries where there has been voluntary and 
public services trying to develop in the same 
field and where there has been no general 
planning. Over the years with the develop- 
ment of the United Appeal and public welfare 
planning bodies in various cities, this has 
been a force which has tended to co-ordinate 
and cut down in overlapping. I agree that still 
some occurs and that there is always room 
for improvement in this area. 


Senator Inman: Mr. Chairman, there is 
another question I have put perhaps this is 
not the place to bring it up. I have heard 
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people comment about Family Allowances. 
We have been speaking of means or needs 
tests here today. What is your thinking of 
having a needs or means test for Family 
Allowances? I have heard some people sug- 
gest that perhaps families whose income is 
below a certain level should get the Family 
Allowance but not if they are above a certain 
income. 


Dr. Willard: There has been some discus- 
sion in the press and elsewhere that Family 
Allowances should have an income test. In 
this case it might be similar to the guaranteed 
income supplement, but as with most major 
policy matters of this type, there are argu- 
ments for and against. The question is to 
examine the basic objectives of the program 
as to what they were when the program was 
introduced and they are still the objectives 
that are important now. Some people react 
very strongly to the idea of the imposition of 
any test and think that the Family Allow- 
ances should be paid, as they are now, and 
that all children should be treated alike. 
Other people take the point of view and say 
that above a certain level of income the 
Family Allowance payment is an extra; that 
any money given to people who are above 
that level of income might better be redis- 
tributed and given to those at lower income 
levels. We have a very divided opinion on this 
question and of course it is a policy matter 
that governments will have to face. 


Senator Inman: I believe it was our prov- 
ince, Prince Edward Island, where that was 
first used as a pilot project. 


Dr. Willard: That is correct. When Family 
Allowances were introduced they tried them 
out first in Prince Edward Island. 


The Chairman: As I recall, in Family 
Allowance, there were two reasons which 
were given publicly. One of the reasons was 
to try to increase consumer spending im- 
mediately after the war. The second one 
was to attempt to equalize between two 
people doing the same job, one having one 
child and the other one having four children. 


Does Family Allowance do that trick today? 


Does it answer that purpose? 


Dr. Willard: It is a matter of degree. It does 


not do it nearly as much as it did when it was 
introduced. As I mentioned earlier, in the case 
of a large family with a low income you can 
see that it can make a tremendous difference 
in terms of their total income. This is the 
place where the program is mainly effective. 
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The effectiveness has receded over the years 
and I think the brief brings this point out. 


The Chairman: Like the rest of you, I have 
read the brief with a great deal of interest. I 
am going to take a little time to look over 
these notes. In the meantime, you may break 
in any time you wish. I think you started out 
by saying that there were approximately four 
million of what we call poorly stricken. You 
broke them up into the Canada Assistance 
Plan and in the Old Age Security, which had 
about two million and the working poor had 
about two million persons. Do your statistics 
indicate where those four million people are, 
in what provinces they are living by numbers 
or percentage? 


Dr. Willard: Senator Croll, I think we can 
try to get these data on a provincial basis, but 
I do not have them with me now. Miss J. R. 
Podoluk’s study from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on Income Distribution, Poverty in 
Canada, 1967, which was put out in October 
of last year does give some very useful data 
on a regional basis. If you accept the poverty 
line or low income cut-out line that has been 
used in this study, which as you know is 
$1,740 for an unattached individual, $2,900 for 
a family with two, and so on, you then get 
some results like this: for the families in the 
Atlantic Provinces 33.7 per cent were below 
the poverty line; for the unattached individu- 
als, it was 52.5 per cent. On the other hand, if 
you take a province such as Ontario, you get 
a situation like this: the percentage below the 
poverty line in case of families was 12.4 per 
cent, and in the case of unattached individu- 
als, it was 32.5 per cent. These figures are 
available and I think they are very useful 
because they bring out the regional income 
distribution and the disparities that are pre- 
sent in terms of the percentage below poverty 
lines in each region. The percentages are very 
high in the Atlantic Provinces and relatively 
low in Ontario. For families in Quebec it was 
20.3 per cent, the Prairie Provinces, 23 per 
cent and British Columbia, 16.2 per cent. The 
pattern for unattached individuals is a little 
different. The percentages of those below the 
poverty line who are unattached individuals 
is affected tremendously by the aged and by 
the growing number of unattached young 
people. A new pattern is developing in the 
case of young people. 


The Chairman: I was raising the point to 
give some indication that poverty exists in 
every province in considerable percentage 
and considerable number. 
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Dr. Willard: That is right. 


The Chairman: This business of looking to 
the Atlantic Provinces and saying that the 
problem people are only there is entirely 
wrong. 


Dr. Willard: You have a higher percentage 
in relation to their total number of families, 
and to their total number of unattached per- 
sons residing, say, in the Atlantic Provinces. 
But when you come to a province such as 
Ontario the really serious problem is in the 
large metropolitan areas, the very large cities. 
This is where one needs to pay attention. 


The Chairman: My figures—they may be 
wrong, they are some of the statistics that our 
staff study reached—indicate that if you took 
Metropolitan Toronto and include Hamilton 
and Oshawa, outside limits, you would find as 
many people below the poverty line there as 
you would in the Maritime Provinces. 


Senator Carier: You mean, in number? 
The Chairman: Yes, I said “people’’. 


Dr. Willard: This is a very important con- 
sideration; you have the large concentrations 
of people particularly in large metropolitan 
cities. As we know, from all the projections 
and estimates of future population trends, 
these very large cities are going to keep get- 
ting proportionately larger. This is going to 
be one of the most serious problem areas. 


The Chairman: I as—I am saying as of now. 
It is well to get that across the country 
because there are many of the matters that 
they do not understand about poverty and 
this is one of them. 


Senator Carter: Does not that cloud the 
whole issue, that we think of it in terms of 
regions, instead of numbers, that we think of 
poverty and really not of say Indians, Metis, 
seasonal workers, in the Maritimes. When you 
think of numbers of people, it is just as acute 
in Ontario as it is in Newfoundland. 


The Chairman: Senator Carter, that is 
exactly the point I am trying to get across to 
the public somehow. Let me deal with some- 
thing. On page 4 of your brief you say: 

The social security system is blamed for 
its “failure” to eliminate poverty, when 
in fact it is the private sector of the 
economy that has been unable to perform 
in accordance with public expectations. 
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This is no reflection on you, because if there 
is anybody entitled to blame for the social 
security measures, members of the Senate are 
entitled to blame—and the chairman, particu- 
larly, he has been longer at it than you have. 


In my view and in the view of a great 
number of other people there is a lack of 
confidence in the welfare system. There is a 
credibility gap, there is an alienation. The gap 
seems to be growing wider all the time. We 
have to admit, whether we want to or not, 
that in the eyes of the public it is a failure. 
Let us admit that for a moment. On the other 
hand, we also say that what we would have 
expected from the public sector, has been a 
failure. Where does a man go? Where does he 
turn to? 


Senator McGrand: Mr. Chairman, let me 
ask you a question. Who do you mean? I tried 
to write it down. Who do you mean when you 
say there is a public feeling that the welfare 
system is a failure? Whom do you mean by 
public? 


The Chairman: I mean by people. 
Senator McGrand: What class of people? 


The Chairman: The recipients and the 
people who pay for it—they all feel it is not 
working out well at all. Where does a man 
turn to, in just that sort of a situation? 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, first of all I 
would like to add a word about the quote, for 
fear that the paragraphs in the document 
might have been misunderstood. 


The Chairman: If I have not quoted it all, 
go ahead. 


Dr. Willard: That is all right. I think one of 
the difficulties we face is that the industrial 
system does not respond easily to social 
objectives. This does not necessarily mean 
there is a reflection on the private sector. But 
even when government and everybody else 
tries to create the right climate and public 
policies are developed so that there will be a 
maximum growth in the economic field, and 
thereby, we hope generate a high level of 
employment, even with all this, we find a 
situation whereby the private sector is still 
not providing sufficient jobs, and this backs 
up into the whole system. 


As a result of there being insufficient jobs, 
people complain about Manpower Services, 
that they are not placing people, that they are 
not training people. Sometimes there are not 
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enough jobs for Manpower to train them for, 
so the question comes up whether it is eco- 
nomic in terms of the training program. 


The social security system is considered 
inadequate under these circumstances, firstly 
by the people who get into it who want jobs 
rather than being on social assistance. Gener- 
ally speaking, individuals and the people as a 
whole tend to criticize the social security 
system for part of the ills because there is a 
back-up in terms of insufficient jobs being 
created. That was the only point of this para- 
graph. For instance, in regions of slow eco- 
nomic growth we have very high levels of 
people on social assistance. A large percent- 
age of those people do not want to be on 
social assistance. They are not particularly 
very happy with it and they naturally blame 
the social security system. 


In areas where you have, say, a high level 
of economic growth, I think your point is that 
the people are still unhappy with the social 
security system. All we can do under these 
circumstances is see what are the techniques 
through which one can provide income sup- 
port and various types of ancillary services, 
health and welfare services, rehabilitation 
services, preventive efforts, and so forth and 
where the system falls down. Have we 
enough of involvement of the people con- 
cerned in certain systems? Are we responding 
enough to the basic needs of people? At what 
point should economic development, as it 
were, receive a higher priority in terms of 
social development? 


You get back to these very basic ques- 
tions—(a) the allocation of resources to social 
development and social security programs; 
and (b) within the social security system, are 
we using the proper techniques. 


There are no others now being used; no 
others in France, Britain, the United States; 
there are no others that we have not tried. 
We know community development techniques 
in this country. We have community develop- 
ment projects. We have tried a guaranteed 
income approach. We have tried all the dif- 
ferent income security methods. Whether we 
have the will to pursue them, and whether 
we are prepared to put in sufficient resources 
to pursue them effectively, is perhaps the 
basic question. 


The Chairman: What we are doing now— 
and we have to discuss this—what we have 
been doing is patching and band aiding here 
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and there to try and keep the welfare system 
going. 


A few minutes ago Senator Carter asked 
you a question concerning the future. What of 
the future? Where do we go from here? 


In my view, one of the most troublesome 
programs we have had in this country was 
the old age security from 1927 to 1966, and 
yet today it is one of the most successful 
programs and least troublesome. The greatest 
type of complaint seems to be why a cheque is 
$78.51 instead of $79. But the cheque comes in 
and there it is. Since 1966 old age security 
has had a good effect upon older people the 
like of which we hardly anticipated. That is 
an innovation. Despite the fact that you give 
us the credit for it, it is your department that 
has really made it work by adding the sup- 
plement to it, which was an_ intelligent 
approach and one that worked very well. In 
doing that you broke new ground, and my 
question is, don’t we learn anything at all 
from these experiences and can’t we take an 
example from something that works? 


Dr. Willard: I am sure we do. 


Senator Carter: There were two points that 
you made, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Willard concen- 
trated on one of them, namely, that even in 
Toronto, with its economic growth, people 
were still not satisfied—neither the security 
recipients nor those who pay. But the other 
point that you emphasized was that this 
backup which has occurred in Toronto has 
occurred in an area of economic growth, so 
that economic growth by itself is not the 
answer. And economic growth is our new 
philosophy now. 


The Chairman: No, no, Senator Carter. I 
think in the course of the brief Dr. Willard 
covers himself there a bit. 


Senator Carter: I am not too sure about 
that. I want to make sure that he does. 


The Chairman: I will tell you why. Dr. 
Willard starts talking about the redistributive 
effect later on his brief, saying, in effect, that 
it has not taken place in this country since 
1952. 


Senator Carter: That is only part of it. The 
point is that we are still going to have pover- 
ty, even if we have economic growth. Poverty 
is as much a phenomenon of the future as it 
is of the present and past so that we may as 
well accept it as a fact of life and see how we 
are going to deal with it. The ways in which 
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we have been dealing with it up to now have 
not been too effective. We must break new 
ground somewhere. We must not work on the 
premise that somehow or other we are going 
to have economic growth some day some- 
where and that poverty is going to disappear. 
It is just not going to happen that way. We 
have to look for the answer. That is the point. 


Dr. Willard: That is a very good point, Mr. 
Chairman, because we all know that techno- 
logical advances are tending to make it more 
difficult for many people to have continuous 
employment within our society. As you know, 
there is a great argument raging among those 
who write about cybernetics, and who talk 
about the computer and the automated 
machine, as to whether, together, they are 
going to result in massive amounts of unem- 
ployment. There is the argument that we will 
have to re-arrange our approach to work in 
terms of the length of the work week and in 
terms of. how we will employ people and, 
finally, in terms of how we will support them. 
in the future, if this comes to pass, we may 
have to be prepared to give income mainte- 
nance to people who, under present circum- 
stances, we would say should be working, but 
where, in the future, there may not be jobs. 
That is one line of argument. 


Immediately after World War II there was 
great deal of discussion about automation and 
whether it would result in high levels of 
unemployment and replacement of people, 
but we still seem in this modern industrial 
society to be able to maintain a fairly high 
level of employment. Innovations and new 
developments keep coming along and to 
create new employment opportunities. That is 
another line of argument, and it says that the 
worst that will happen under the develop- 
ments of the future is that the situation will 
deteriorate vis-a-vis the unskilled worker. 


These are the types of argument being pur- 
sued now, but the core of the question is not 
only whether it will or will not happen, but 
how soon it may happen. Therefore, I think 
the point you make is quite valid, Senator 
Carter, that, even if we are going to have a 
high level of economic growth, we may still 
expect to have poverty problems accompany- 
ing it, just as in the past. 


The Chairman: In my opinion one of the 
very best social measures acts ever put on the 
statute books of this country is the Canada 
Assistance Act. Naturally it has deficiencies, 
as all acts have, but would it be possible for 
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us to use that act, with some slight amend- 
ments, as a complete umbrella for the deliv- 
ery of services? As a matter of fact, isn’t 
everything under it now. 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, let us take for 
example the field of health. The tenden- 
cy in that area in the past has been to deve- 
lop universal services. Whether that will be 
the approach in the future is one question I 
cannot answer, but it is worth thinking about. 
Under the one approach, you foresee the kind 
of situation we have for hospital insurance 
and medical care extended to dental care, to 
visiting nursing services, to drugs and so 
forth. Under the other approach, which we 
now follow, these are made available on a 
selective basis rather than on a _ universal 
basis. In other words, so far as the federal 
Government is concerned, we will share the 
cost of all these health services to people in 
need. Thus, this is one kind of decision that 
will have to be made in the future: are we 
going to be selective about the remaining 
health services that are not covered on a 
universal basis? If we are going to be selec- 
tive, is it going to be on a needs test basis, as 
under the Canada Assistance Plan, or will it 
be on an income basis, as under OMSIP, as it 
was in Ontario several months ago? These are 
the kinds of decisions in that health service 
system that are going to have to be made. 


The Chairman: There are really two ques- 
tions involved here: hasn’t everything been 
brought under the umbrella of the Canada 
Assistance Act already; and couldn’t that act 
be used in the future as a vehicle of delivery 
of services? 


Dr. Willard: I think, Mr. Chairman, this is a 
possiblity. In other words, it is possible to 
experiment with the kinds of test you have 
for eligibility within this approach. You 
might be able to say in certain types of cases, 
long-term cases, that an income test is suffi- 
cient up to a certain income level and then a 
needs test might be applied. There are pos- 
sibilities through the procedures under the 
assistance approach or technique whereby 
improvements can take place. Indeed, as I 
mentioned earlier, one of the purposes of the 
task force on the developmental approach to 
assistance is to look at the whole question of 
how to test eligibility. There are ways in 
which testing could be earried out that would 
be less offensive and would not carry as much 
social stigma. If you could solve this problem 
on the one hand, then the only other difficulty 
you face is the adequacy of benefit. Presum- 
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ably for those on assistance or receiving this 
type of income support, if you could solve 
these two problems, then the main difficulties 
would be over. 


I would add, however, that one of the prob- 
lems of our day is not only the people who 
are on assistance, and we have spent a lot of 
time talking about those, but the numbers of 
people in employment who have been desig- 
nated by some people as the working poor. 
There you have the difficulty of how through 
a needs test technique do you reach these 
people, except in individual cases as we now 
provide for under the Canada Assistance 
Plan. Many of these are people who are likely 
to fall into the assistance net unless some 
action is taken to give them some supplemen- 
tary income support. I think the whole issue 
that comes to the fore these days in the dis- 
cussion of income maintenance programs 
involves such questions as—how does the 
level of benefit, if it is going to be adequate 
for social assistance, but up against the mini- 
mum wage and against the kind of remunera- 
tion that the working poor are getting. That 
is one thing. The second question is—how 
about the working poor themselves, the 
people who are not on assistance? 


The Chairman: Naturally we had to come 
to this at some time, and you have come to it 
now. The question of the working poor is half 
our problem. I think I have made it clear to 
you that our thinking the Pudolok definition 
of poverty is more acceptable than the 
Orshansky. In talking about the working poor 
in these terms, there are at least three prov- 
inces in Canada that extend assistance to the 
working poor. In order to keep them off 
relief, they subsidize them. Now, these are 
not the rich provinces. Is not this information 
passed on to the rich provinces and some 
indication given to them that these things are 
happening in other parts of the country? 


Senator 
these? 


McGrand: What provinces are 


The Chairman: The two western provinces 
and the two maritime provinces. 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, certainly at the 
federal-provincial conferences of ministers, 
deputy ministers and officials, these are the 
kinds of matters that are discussed. 


The Chairman: But the usual argument 
presented is that if you subsidize these work- 
ing poor, you will keep wages low. That was 
the original argument and it has been used 
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over the years. It was, perhaps, a good one 
before we had minimum wages but now we 
have minimum wages which are enforced 
fairly carefully. 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, the fact that 
that provision is in the Canada Assistance Act 
indicates our support in pursuing it. I think 
the fact that some provinces have, as it were, 
put their foot in the stream to try to see how 
the water feels, is an indication that they are 
trying it out. The problem they face is, of 
course, that once they start supplementing 
wages, if they are not careful the trade 
unions object. You face certain difficulties. 
Does it involve subsidizing inefficiency and so 
on? That is one of the reasons, perhaps, why 
the provinces have not been more active in 
this area. However, I would think that if the 
experience in this field proves to be success- 
ful, the trend would naturally be to use this 
provision under the Canada Assistance Plan 
more and more. 


The Chairman: My next question has to 
deal with what the Americans are doing, I am 
sure you are aware of what is happening 
there with respect to incentives for the work- 
ing poor and no doubt you have read the 
latest reports on it. The latest report I have 
read on it says this, and I quote: 

There is no evidence that work effort 
declined among those receiving income 
support payments... On the contrary, 
there is an indication that the work effort 
of participants receiving ‘payments 
increased relative to the efforts of those 
not receiving payments. 


They are talking about the experiments now 
being carried on in New Jersey. To me, these 
are very welcome words since they indicate 
that the experiment is working successfully 
there. I am sure you have read all the 
literature on this and you have read about 
the system whereby they exempt the first 
$60. Apparently they are finding that in the 
main it is not lowering wages or keeping 
wages down, but that it is in fact having a 
very good effect. 


Dr. Willard: I think that is a very useful 
experiment which is now being carried out in 
New Jersey. In effect they have taken a con- 


_ trol group under ordinary assistance arrange- 


ments as well as those they are studying to 
see what is the effect of the application of 
different techniques and formulae. They are 
trying to see what the situation would be in 
groups where the amount of assistance is 50 
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per cent, 75 per cent or 100 per cent of their 
budgetary needs on the one hand, and on the 
other hand they are trying to study the other 
variables. They have graduated the rate of 
reduction of benefit according to the amount 
of outside income so that they can see what 
are the effects of all incentives. This is the 
information that we really need. That is why 
this is probably one of the more important 
experiments being carried out. 


The Chairman: I gain the impression from 
reading your brief that you say in effect that 
in so far as the disdavantaged are concerned 
provision for them should be made on the 
basis of a reasonable income, perhaps similar 
to but more adequate than that provided 
under the Old Age Security. 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, I did not see 
those words. I am interested that you have 
gained that impression. 


The Chairman: I will point out the state- 
ments in the brief. 


Dr. Willard: I will accept your word, Mr. 
Chairman. It is a question of what was inten- 
tional or unintentional. 


The Chairman: You cannot be more inten- 
tional than at the bottom of page 10: 

Yet as noted earlier, the social securi- 
ty system is blamed for the failure of the 
private industrial sector to meet the 
problem of poverty due to unemployment 
in a period of rapid technological change 
when the structure of family relation- 
ships has weakened considerably. In peri- 
ods of full employment, the people who 
are on social assistance will be the aged, 
the disabled, mothers with small children, 
and the unemployable. These people 
really need help; they are not on the 
assistance rolls due to any lack of 
individual motivation. 


If that does not mean what I said it does, I do 
not know what it means. 


Dr. Willard: I think it means exactly what 
it says. 


The Chairman: I will continue reading from 
your brief: 
In our complex industrial society which 
seems unable to provide a high level of 
employment, there are also a large 
number of unemployed persons on the 
assistance rolls. These people are there 
through no fault of their own—they need 
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income support, and the kind of society 
we have developed makes it hard for 
them to obtain income in any other way. 


Are you still not convinced that my inter- 
pretation is correct? 


Dr. Willard: No, I quite agree that these 
people need income support; there is no ques- 
tion about that. I do not think that in the 
brief we have particularly favoured any 
approach or technique. 


The Chairman: Then if you did not favour 
any system or technique you spent pages 81 to 
88 of the brief, which I found particularly 
interesting. 


Dr. Willard: We referred to this, Mr. Chair- 
man, because it is a new development and 
Canada is one of the few countries that has 
followed it. The proposal was recommended 
by a Senate committee and we considered 
that it warranted that kind of attention. 


The Chairman: I am, of course, delighted to 
see it, but the interpretation I arrived at is 
exactly the one that you now give us. More- 
over, I read into it the fact that you are 
saying, if you are looking for anyone who 
knows anything about guaranteed income, we 
are the boys who know more about it than 
anyone else; we have been through the drill. 


The point I am making, and I read these 
statements together, is that we have these 
disadvantaged people who are not in the main 
stream and who are not able to look after 
themselves. What is the difference between a 
blind, old or crippled person? They are all in 
the same category of being unfortunate. What 
can you do for them? Maintenance income, 
yet they have been left hanging on the limit. 
That is what puts the system into disrepute. 
All of us understand that you do not have to 
explain this to a politician. Every man on the 
street understands it. What sort of system is 
it which deals with one group of people in 
one way and a like group in another way? 
These people I am talking about now are 
immersed in poverty and constitute about 
one-third of our problem. 


It does no good for you to shake your head 
and for me to do all the talking, that is not 
going to get us any place. 


Senator Inman: I am interested in what 
appears at the bottom of page 26. The brief 
makes a big issue of incentive, and so on. 
Mention is made of a massive expenditure of 
public funds which would be required to 
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bring all Canadians up to a level of basic 
adequacy. 


What is basic adequacy and how much 
money is massive expenditure? 


The Chairman: Senator Inman, that ques- 
tion was asked by Dr. McGrand. We are 
taking it for granted at the moment that the 
Economic Council line of poverty would be 
something that we would recognize as being 
adequate, subject to some variations. 


Senator Carter: With reference to the blind 
persons’ allowances and disabled persons’ 
pensions, have any provinces replaced these 
payments and brought them in under the 
Canada Assistance Plan? 


Dr. Willard: Yes, a number of provinces 
have taken action, particularly with respect 
to new cases. There are several provinces 
where new cases are put right on the general 
assistance program rather than on disability 
and blind persons’ allowances. Saskatchewan 
was the first province to shift the existing 
cases over. The provision under the Canada 
Assistance Plan is that any individual must 
not be worse off if changes are made. The 
case load under the disability allowances pro- 
gram, which is the bigger one, has dropped 
from 53,000 to about 30,000 in the last few 
years as a result of this change of policy. 


Senator Carier: Why is there a distinction 
made between new and old cases? 


Dr. Willard: It is simpler when new people 
apply to have them apply under the new 
program. Since the blind and disabled per- 
sons’ allowances ceiling has remained at $75 
they can be better provided for under the 
Canada Assistance Plan arrangements. In 
many cases they could be getting say, $100 or 
$150, depending upon their particular 
circumstances. 


In some instances where the question of 
assets makes it more favourable for the 
person to stay under those programs they 
remain there. 


Senator Carter: Do you mean the means | 


test? 


Dr. Willard: Yes under the present means | 
test. There are some instances where it is to 
their advantage. 
| 
Senator Carter: That is what bothers me. 


Your system now mixes up the means test | 
and a needs test. Surely that is very unfair to | 
some people? 
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Dr. Willard: The legislative provision was 
made so that no individual would suffer. The 
provinces so far have been very careful to 
respect this. That is why there has not been a 
sudden shift of all cases. You see, they can 
leave them under the means test programs up 
to the maximum of $75 but they could still 
supplement under a needs test shared under 
C.A.P. What is really happening is that the 
provinces are finding out what is the best 
situation for the individual; they are not just 
shifting them over automatically. 


Senator Carter: There must be savings in 
administration. There are two points here, 
because you mentioned about the Canada 
Assistance Plan being an umbrella. It is being 
used as one and they are phasing out where 
they can. 


Dr. Willard: The phasing out and the 
impact that this has upon administration is 
quite important. As you know, the blind per- 
sons and disabled persons allowance legisla- 
tion is quite complex and there are very 
lengthy regulations. It means that along with 
Old age Assistance, we had 36 sets of regula- 
tions and when unemployment assistance 
came along it increased to 48. What we have 
done is to write to the provinces to advise 
that where the caseload under the blind or 
disabled persons allowances becomes very 
small we will have a person on our staff who 
is specialized in this field available to work 
with them on a periodic basis so that they do 
not have to have any specialized people limit- 
ed to this area of their total assistance 
operation. ; 


Senator Carter: Is there a uniform defini- 
tion of a blind person all across Canada? 


Dr. Willard: Yes. 
Senator Carter: In every province? 
Dr. Willard: Yes. 


Senator Carter: What about a disabled 


person? 


Dr. Willard: Well, the test for disability is a 
little more difficult to administer because 
there are many different disabling conditions. 
As you know, in the case of the blind you 
have one test that is applied by the Rehabili- 
tation Services Division of the department. 
That division deals with the disability test 
under the Blind Persons Act, and all of the 
examinations are carried out by ophthalmolo- 
gists across Canada. The results of these 
examinations are sent in and adjudicated, and 
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decisions on eligibility are then made. In the 
case of disability allowances, assessment 
under the disability test is in most cases car- 
ried out by a team consisting of a provincial 
doctor, a federal doctor and a welfare officer. 
In one or two provinces the assessment is 
done by the provincial doctor first and then 
sent on for the federal doctor to consider. 
When one takes into account the many vary- 
ing kinds of disabling conditions and degrees 
of disability, one appreciates the difficulty in 
achieving uniformity. The development of 
guidelines for assessment, which doctors 
themselves have worked out to try to get 
equity of treatment of people in the applica- 
tion of this test have been helpful but never- 
theless there is still a variation in the propor- 
tion of disabled people across the country. 
This refiects, in part, the difference in the 
application of the disability test and I think 
this is inevitable. It has also happened in the 
various States of the United States under 
their permanent and total disability program. 
However, we have tried to minimize it. The 
other factors, affecting the numbers and pro- 
portions in different provinces are the differ- 
ent income levels within the provinces which 
have a very direct effect on this matter and 
the administration of the programs generally. 


The Chairman: This paragraph on page 10 
may have been overlooked in your brief. I 
think it deserves to go on the record because 
it says a great deal. I shall read it as follows: 

At the same time, full employment 
policies failed to solve the problem of 
poverty. Rapid economic growth general- 
ly meant that various areas and groups, 
both rural and urban, were increasingly 
left behind by economic progress else- 
where, thus increasing their “relative 
poverty”. Wage levels for relatively 
unskilled work failed to keep pace with 
other sectors of the labour force, thus 
highlighting the phenomenon of the 
“working poor”. The influx of rural resi- 
dents and immigrants into urban areas 
created many new problems and pres- 
sures, which tended to push vulnerable 
individuals and families into crisis pover- 
ty and long-term dependency. The availa- 
ble structures of health, welfare and edu- 
cational services and of income support 
measures (despite changes and improve- 
ments) seemed increasingly inadequate to 
cope with the problems. 


I do not think that I have seen it expressed 
better in any place and I feel it should be on 
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the record. By the way, I do not wish to pass 
the afternoon without telling you that in 
reading your brief, one of the things that 
really gave me a lift was to see what you 
were doing in the way of having citizens’ 
groups participating. You have demonstration 
projects and about eight out of 15 are in that 
line. These activists, in my opinion, in time 
will build a fire under you even more than 
we can build. I think that was very good. 


In reading your brief, you spoke about pre- 
ventive services. I think there is only one 
province that is doing anything at all by way 
of prevention. It is not really a great expense 
compared to the amount of money that the 
province has received under the Canada 
Assistance Act which they would not have 
received otherwise. Why didn’t more of them 
invest in that sort of work? Wasn’t it attrac- 
tive to them? 


Dr. Willard: I think so, Mr. Chairman. The 
provinces have been slow to develop their 
staffs in this area. Federal money did come in 
on a shared basis. The costs of the program 
generally increased with increases in the 
rates of benefit. They have been pushing the 
rates benefit up partly in response to the 
inflationary pressure and partly because of 
the fact that they appreciated the inadequacy 
of the rates. There was much to be done to 
improve the benefit rates and this an oppor- 
tunity was provided when new federal money 
came in. The fact that federal sharing was 
provided for on a comprehensive basis for 
health and welfare services has been impor- 
tant, particularly in the kind of situation 
where they are needed for a family or for an 
individual to put a total program together 
either for rehabilitation or to prevent further 
breakdown. In some cases, to rehabilitate is to 
prevent complete breakdown with the result, 
long-term dependency. I think that the fact 
that they could bring together comprehensive 
family health and welfare services has been 
constructive. I would agree with you that cer- 
tainly much more needs to be done and I am 
not sure why there has not been a greater 
response. 


The Chairman: I am going to read from 
your brief, Page 13, the bottom of the first 
paragraph: 

If an adequate minimum living standard 
is to be achieved, either sufficient cash 
payments must be made to large numbers 
of unemployed persons, or work oppor- 
tunities must be provided by government 
serving directly as the “employer of last 
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resort”. For those who are long-term 
dependency cases unable to work, cash 
income maintenance is the only approach 
left open. This is the distributive 
strategy. 


You raise a point that is very dear to my 
heart and dear to the hearts of some members 
around this table for a long time. The “em- 
ployer of last resort”. Let us talk about that 
for a few minutes. 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, as I mentioned, 
you get into the situation where it is a matter 
of degree. During the depression, the Govern- 
ment ended up as an “employer of last 
resort”. Public works programs were under- 
taken; federal, provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments entered into them. 


Most governments would prefer—whether 
at the federal, provincial or municipal lev- 
els—to see the situation where the private 
economy generates sufficient employment 
opportunities. This is generally accepted. 


On the other hand, if you reach a situation 
where you have chronic unemployment, or 
you have slow growth, the question of gov- 
ernment intervention does arise. There are 
different techniques through which this may 
be achieved. 


The Regional Economic Expansion Depart- 
ment is pursuing efforts in this way. They are 
not pursuing it in the way of government as 
employer of last resort but they are pursuing 
it in a way which endeavours to stimulate 
and develop the economy in a_ particular 
region. 


The idea of “employer of last resort” is one 
tool that, under certain circumstances, may 
indeed have to be used. Some people who are 
concerned about the levels of employment 
and the numbers of people on assistance, 
would argue that it would be better if the 
government could give those people jobs and 
that it would be better for the unemployed if 
they could do something more constructive. It 
is generally conceded that as far as the 
individual is concerned, he would probably 
prefer to receive his income in this way, the 
way in which other people in the community 
on the whole are getting their income. 


On the other hand, all the difficulties that 
were encountered with public works and 
other direct intervention by government are 
still there. How do you phase in and phase 
out public works projects when the economic 
activity declines and then steps up. How do 
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you have projects of the right kind, size and 
location on the shelf that are ready to be 
shoved in at the appropriate time. Nor once 
you get them going can they be just turned 
off whenever you want. There is a whole 
series of problems, that we had to deal with 
in this country, in the United States and else- 
where, during the 30s, in relation to that. 


Therefore, it is little wonder that govern- 
ments do think of it as a last resort. But it is 
really the only alternative that is not being 
used when you get into very high levels of 
unemployment, other than income mainte- 
nance payments. 


Income maintenance payments are a some- 
what less expensive method. Usually, in 
public works projects you are concerned with 
a large kind of expenditure that is more 
expensive than direct payments. Also, when 
you get the Government carrying out public 
works projects you get the Government com- 
peting with private industry. 


If part of the strategy or part of the pur- 
pose is to prime the pump of the economy in 
a particular region—or in the country as a 
whole, as it was during the 30s—then it has a 
dual purpose of an economic as well as social 
nature. 


The Chairman: You know from the record 
that we have had a considerable amount of 
evidence before us with respect to the crea- 
tion of jobs and the expense entailed. We 
think, of course, the creation of jobs is prefer- 
able to anything else that can be done. At the 
same time, it is expensive. Nevertheless we 
support your views. 


On page 68, in the third paragraph, you 
refer to something I said earlier. I do not 
think you disagreed with it, but you say it 
here. You speak of the National Council of 
Welfare and you say: 

The creation of this Council with its spe- 
cial mandate to seek out the views of the 
poor reflects an awareness that the social 
service system, while designed to service 
those in need, has historically failed to 
involve the people it sought to serve in 
the definition of their needs and the 
development of programs to meet these 
needs. 


What troubles me is, why did it take you so 
long to come to the conclusion? We knew it at 
the municipal level, that we had to involve 
People; we knew it at the provincial level 
years back. Why has it held back? Why have 
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we not involved people, a long time ago? It 
was inexpensive. It was not a matter of cost. 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, I think that 
part of the answer lies in the approach to the 
establishment of advisory committees. As in 
the case of many Government departments, 
the department has followed a _ standard 
procedure, of having representatives of 
labour, management and the _ professional 
groups involved. This was the approach the 
I.L.0. proposed for advisory committees for 
social insurance. Up to this time the Govern- 
ment has followed this pattern. The National 
Weifare Council which was set up in 1962, 
followed the pattern which had been used in 
the case of the Dominion Council of Health 
which had been established away back in 
1919; it had seemed to work well for health 
matters. The .National Council of Welfare 
involved the public sector and the private 
sector—the public sector through the deptuy 
ministers and the private sector through lay 
people inolved in the welfare system, and 
finally professionals working in the welfare 
system. This composition grew out of this 
kind of environment. 


The second point is quite important. The 
kind of problems you get in a federal depart- 
ment such as National Health and Welfare in 
relation to many of its programs are not at 
the grass roots, because the provinces in fact 
are administering those programs. This 
relates to a program relating to social assist- 
ance and welfare services. 


Therefore, the tendency has been to think 
in terms of the national role as one of social 
policy and general planning and that federal- 
provincial discussions would be needed to 
provide the experience of the provinces. The 
provinces would tell us what their needs and 
problems were and that input would work 
through this system. So the tendency in 
Canada has been to use the federal-provincial 
mechanism as one of the main inputs to the 
federal department in terms of how things 
should be done. Of course, we still continue to 
use this consultation as the main vehicle 
because we are in shared cost programs. 


But the new dimension really developed 
more recently in response to, I suppose, 
changes that have been developing within our 
society. The Department adjusted its welfare 
grants program to provide demonstration pro- 
jects in this area as society seemed to indicate 
the need for a new types of projects; the 
Department adjusted the kinds of representa- 
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tion on the National Advisory Council as our 
society seemed to be demanding a greater 
input from those that are experiencing first- 
hand the problems of poverty. 


Senator Carter: Along that line, would you 
say, Dr. Willard, that slowness to involve the 
poor and the needy, the recipients of welfare, 
has been in large measure due to the attitude 
of paternalism which has bedevilled the 
philosophy behind our welfare system? 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, there may have 
been an element of this that, over the years, 
has been experienced in policy development 
in this field. But I don’t think, for instance, 
that when old age security was brought in the 
members of Parliament who sat on the joint 
committee of the House and Senate were par- 
ticularly paternalistic. They felt that they 
knew their constituents and that they knew 
what their needs were; they felt that the 
means test was unsatisfactory and that, in 
fact, they were speaking for the people. They 
reviewed the experience of the old age pen- 
sion means tested program in Canada and 
they reviewed the programs in the United 
States, New Fealand, Australia, Sweden, 
Switzerland, France and the U.K. They went 
into them in great depth. Then, following 
that, they heard briefs from all the major 
organizations across Canada. They heard no 
welfare rights groups because there weren’t 
any at that time. I don’t think any recipients 
appeared before that committee to make 
representations either, but that is the way the 
world seemed to be under those circum- 
stances. The members of Parliament repre- 
sented the people, not the disadvantaged or 
any specific group. They made certain recom- 
mendations that Canada should have a fiat 
rate demogrant instead of a means test pen- 
sion. Subsequently, the Government consid- 
ered and adopted their recommendation. 


Things have changed since then. 


The Chairman: In other words, Senator 
Carter, we have failed miserably in this. How 
could we have taken it upon ourselves to 
tell persons on welfare what kind of food they 
should eat or what kind of clothes they 
should buy and how much they should spend 
on food and how much on clothing; but we 
did. In doing so we deprived them immediate- 
ly of their liberty. Nevertheless, we sat by 
while all this was done. I often question 
myself about it. 


Senaior carter: Yes, but it did not dawn on 
us. 
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The Chairman: That is the point. 


Senator Carter: But why? In fact, it 
wouldn’t have dawned on us even now, if 
there had not been a general rebellion against 
this paternalism; and that rebellion is only a 
recent phenomenon. 


The Chairman: We should have been in the 
front of that rebellion. 


Senator Cartier: Yes, we should have. 


The Chairman: Dr. Willard, in talking 
about demogrant, and universality, selectivity 
and income tested benefits, it seems to me 
that selectivity means discrimination, 
administrative complexity, minimum fiexibili- 
ty, some paternalism and a definite loss of 
dignity to the user. That is my own view, 
with which you may not agree at all; but 
using that view as a basis, can you tell us in 
non-technical language what are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the guaranteed 
income? 


Dr. Willard: Let us take the guaranteed 
income supplement as a sample and look at 
that. There was an advantage there, in that 
for a given allocation of resources you could 
get more money to the people who needed it, 
whereas, if you had given that same amount 
of money in a demogrant, it would have been 
dissipated throughout the whole system. That 
is an obvious advantage. Secondly, once you 
leave the demogrant and go to an eligibility 
test, the question is whether you can get a 
test that minimizes the problem of stigma, of 
dealing with some differently from the rest. 


Here you get into a whole range of argu- 
ments. Some people will argue in favour of 
the income test which, as it is applied under 
that program, is relatively simple. It is based 
on the income tax, but it is set out in very 
simple form. But it does not ask any more of 
a poor individual than of the well-to-do 
person who is filing an income tax. Therefore, 
in terms of stigma, it should be as acceptable 
to the poor person as it is to the rich person 
to provide that information. 


On this basis the test is considered to be | 
more acceptable than either the means test or 
the needs test. First of all, the means test and 
needs test do require more detailed informa- 
tion and investigation; and, secondly, those in 
the society that have to provide this kind of 
information in the case of the means and 
needs test would be only the disadvantaged, 
the low-income people, whereas in the case of 
the income test, the kind of information sup- 
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plied would apply to well-to-do as well as to 
poor people. 


One concern that some people have is that 
when you apply this income text approach to 
a total system you end up having a whole 
section of the society that must get its income 
support through this kind of system. They ask 
the question: will the people who get an 
income-tested benefit feel any different from 
the people on assistance? Will they feel that 
it is only low income groups which receive 
garanteed payment cheques associated with 
low income? Wili they in turn feel that some 
kind of stigma is attached to these payments 
which will in time separate the poor from 
those who are not poor within our society? 
This is a _ sociological question that some 
people pose. 


When the guaranteed income supplement 
was brought into the House of Commons, 
there were some who said that it was just a 
disguised means test. There is this feeling 
that an income test is not Simon pure and 
certainly cannot be taken as an alternative 
for the demogrant. On the other hand, you 
get to the question of cost; obviously, if you 
have to compromize because of cost and you 
have to institute a test it is better to have an 
income test than a means or needs test. If you 
want to have social solidarity and together- 
ness, the demogrant is the best choice. If you 
eannot afford that much social solidarity and 
you want greater adequacy of benefit, then 
the income test is better than the means test 
or the needs test. 


The question as to the of benefit and how 
to determine it, is, of course, one of the basic 
problems of the guaranteed income supple- 
ment or the guaranteed annual income, and 
how do you do this in a country such as 
Canada’? Then if you develop techniques for 
determining a poverty line, you get back to 
the question of who is above the poverty line 
and who is not. But if you have to say “this is 
to be your income floor” as is the case with 
the G.1.S., the question then is what about 
those who because of individual circum- 
stances it is insufficient or those who are in 
areas of very high cost as compared to others 
and who do not fit into the general standard. 
This general level that has been drawn where 
there are no special circumstances and where 
a high cost area is not involved. In other 
words, you can have insufficient benefit for 
some and adequate benefit for others. It is 
conceivable that you can think of many 
people whose income, under the guaranteed 
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income supplement, because of special cir- 
cumstances or because there are living in a 
high cost area in Canada, would be absolutely 
insufficient while for other people in other 
circumstances and other areas it would be 
quite adequate, and they could get along very 
nicely. You are forced to the conciusion that 
if you are going to have to draw up a line, 
then you will have to determine whether the 
line is going to be an average that leaves 
some people inadequate benefit while it takes 
care of the others satisfactorily. You have to 
decide whether you are going to keep that 
line moving so that the proportion of people 
that find it inadequate never becomes too 
large. In any case, once that line is drawn, 
you face the difference between the average, 
as it were, that has been determined for the 
income support level for the covered popula- 
tion as a whole as compared with the 
individual circumstances where it is inade- 
quate. At that point you need some kind of 
system to take care of the individual needs. 
You need something not only to take care of 
the shortfall that may not be provided for 
under the general G.I.S. system, but you also 
need to take some kind of system that takes 
into account not just cash benefit but services 
as well. This is where the Canada Assistance 
Plan approach, if it is given support as a 
supplementary benefit by the provinces, 
would solve this problem. You could adjust 
G.I.S. on a regular basis to make sure that 
you minimize the number of people for whom 
it is inadequate and taper off through sup- 
plementation with the needs test assistance 
program. 


The Chairman: But surely, in principle, 
without talking about adequacy, the four 
most successful programs on the Canadian 
scene today are the old age security program, 
family allowances, unemployment insurance 
and the Canada Pension Plan. And they oper- 
ate all across the board. Now some people 
may keen a little more while others keen a 
little less, but nevertheless these have been 
the most successful programs, broadly speak- 
ing, that we have. It seems to me that we are 
thinking of retreating from that principle. I 
do not mean you, but in the general discus- 
sion it seems that we are thinking of aban- 
doning from that principle. Maybe I am an 
old fogey and hanging on to something that 
belongs to yesterday, but I have a hard time 
abandoning that principle. 


Dr. Willard: Those are some of the points. I 
can mention some others; there is the prob- 
lem of integration, but I think that can be 
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solved. We have integrated the G.I.S., and it 
becomes, as it were, a supplement to old age 
security. The big question and one where dif- 
ficulties arise is this; should you cut back 
existing programs in order to generate funds 
with which to finance the income tested type 
of plan. For instance, if you said in the case 
of the G.1.S. “we are going to get some of the 
money to finance this by cutting back or 
eliminating old age security” you would have 
the problem of people who had contributed to 
that program saying “I contributed so much 
to this fund; it was taken off my personal 
income tax each year for the last ten years or 
so and I have counted on it for my retire- 
ment.” A lot of people say “close out all the 
existing social security programs; there are so 
many billions of dollars now being spent on 
them and out of that one can finance a gua- 
ranteed annual income plan.” 


The Chairman: Not me. I have never said 
that, and I have never heard that sentiment 
expressed around this table. 


Dr. Willard: The guaranteed income sup- 
plement in respect to old age security really 
posed the Government with that decision. 
Another problem you have to face is the 
question of incentives. For some of the people 
who are working and who are covered under 
G.1.S., the question comes up—what should be 
done for part-time earnings or full-time earn- 
ings? Full-time earnings would, of course, put 
them out of coverage; but for part-time earn- 
ings should every $2 of income be reduced by 
$1 in benefit or should every $3 of income be 
reduced by $1 in benefit or should it be dollar 
for doliar? In other words, if we do not have 
a progressive scale which provides for an 
incentive for part time employment we lose a 
lot. 


The Chairman: I am with Mr. Stanfield. 


Dr. Willard: If we had this type of program 
applied down at the level where the great 
bulk of the population is involved in the 
labour force, the question of incentives would 
become crucial. Here is where you have the 
arguments pro and con. Some say that the 
effect on incentives would be a serious one, 
others argue to the contrary. There are juris- 
dictional questions, administrative aspects, 
and the question of acceptability by the popu- 
lation generally 


It is a change in the whole ball game in 
terms of the approach to income support. 
Some find it very hard to see how working 
poor would get income except through the 
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guaranteed annual income. Some argue that 
over time, with the pressure of cybernetics, 
the views of people who now oppose might 
change. The level of acceptability at this 
point is an area of controversy. It is asserted 
by some that the present assistance program 
is too generous; those with this view would 
believe the guaranteed income approach to be 
even more generous. 


The Chairman: Through our experience, 
yours, Senator Carter’s, mine, and that of 
others, we have always heard this. When the 
Old Age Security was increased from $40 we 
heard it, and a couple of years later this 
assistance was not enough. We have somehow 
or another been able to survive this. 


At the bottom of page 44 of your brief it is 
stated: 


..to encourage the recognition of assist- 
ance as a right, under specified statutory 
conditions, and to remove any barriers in 
the form of provincial residence require- 
ments, 


Does the federal Government say that 
where the provinces in their judgment subsi- 
dize or assist a man who is working part or 
full time it is his right? 


Dr. Willard: Yes, he is likely to be in need 
if he does not receive this support. The act 
says either in need or likely to be in need. 
This is a case where he is likely to be in 
need. 


The Chairman: He is earning $50 less than 
he would have received on assistance. They 
say keep your job and we will make this up 
for you and you may keep a certain percent- 
age, of anything you earn above that figure. If 
they do that they are on all fours with the 
act, need or likely need. 


Dr. Willard: The important point is that 
under previous legislation we had no right of 
appeal. Now we have agreements with the 
provinces which indicate they will carry out 
this particular policy to persons who are 
applicants or occupents for assistance. They 
have agreed to establish appeals machinery 
for occasions when the applicant does not 
obtain the social assistance to which he feels 
he is entitled. That is a key point in making 
it a right. If there were no right of appeal 
then, of course, the decision of the bureaucrat 
would be final. 


The Chairman: Judging from our experi- 
ence and what we have been told, that right 
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of appeal is the most useless right a man ever 
had. We could not find a single case where it 
had been exercised. In Ontario, for instance, 
there is a right of appeal, but it takes three 
months. They never heard about it in British 
Columbia, Manitoba or any of the other 
places. When I mentioned it in Quebec they 
thought I was speaking a third language; they 
did not know what I was talking about. 


It is there and it is a very important right, 
but why does not someone, who is a signaling 
to the agreement make sure that there will be 
an appeal? 


Dr. Willard: This has been an area of con- 
siderable concern to us. We have written to 
the provincial deputy ministers and have dis- 
cussed this provision of the legislation and 
the agreement under it. We have made it the 
subject of discussion at Federal-Provincial 
Conferences. The appeals procedure in each 
province has been analysed in a document for 
study. This has been circulated to the prov- 
inces asking for their comments. In one prov- 
ince after another the appeal machinery is 
being changed and developed. In some 
instances the subject has been a matter of 
discussion and very hot debate in the provin- 
cial legislatures. We hope that through this 
continued process of federal-provincial con- 
sultation, plus the concern displayed by wel- 
fare rights organizations and the normal 
attention that legislatures apply to this 
matter, we will see the appeal mechanism 
provision fully effective. Its development has 
been slow, but we do feel confident that it is 
moving ahead. We have done everything we 
can within the context of our federal-provin- 
cial relationships to press very hard in this 
connection. The organizations of assistance 
recipients have played a very important role 
by bringing this matter to the attention of 
their members and informing them of their 
rights. 


These organizations have also been useful 
with regard to the residence requirements. 
These are matters in which the people affect- 
ed are helping themselves in ensuring their 
entitlement. 


The Chairman: The lack of information on 
the part of people who need assistance is 
amazing. Very little is forthcoming at the pro- 
vincial offices. It is a very important point, 
but I do not suggest that you write each of 
the provinces a letter, for fear that Mr. Kier- 
ans would have to deliver it; we cannot wait 
for that. But, we have now Information 
Canada. That is the kind of information that 
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has to get down to the people. You have got 
to get a booklet out to every one of these 
people. It is a duty you have to tell the people 
and let them know what their rates are. It is 
the only valve you have. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to really let these people know that 
there is nothing to hide and what we want to 
do what is right. 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, we are plan- 
ning a booklet on the Canada Assistance Plan, 
as you have suggested. We have probably 
been slow in getting on with it and this is 
partly because we have operated under the 
old approach. With regard to provincial-fed- 
eral relations, after a federal law was passed 
it is up to the provinces to carry out their 
provincial law which applies to their resi- 
dents. We believe that we should at least 
make known the federal law so that the 
undertakings of a province in relation to the 
Canada Assistance Plan will be known to 
more people than is the case now, and this 
includes people who are on assistance. 


Senator Carter: Are these provincial-feder- 
al agreements for the Canada Assistance Plan 
secret or public? 


Dr. Willard: No, they are tabled from time 
to time in the House of Commons whenever 
they are asked for. 


Senator Carter: I tried very hard to get 
hold of one in the other house but I did not 
have too much success. 


The Chairman: There is not very much that 
has escaped you in the other house, Senator 
Carter. 


Dr. Willard, there are a couple of friends of 
yours associated with welfare who just could 
not be here today. They wanted to have an 
opportunity to talk with you about this on 
Thursday. You have been very helpful this 
morning and we would like you to come back. 
I am going to tell you how much we appreci- 
ate this excellent brief that has been put 
together and your approach as well as your 
thoughtfulness and information that has been 
available. It helps us in a task that isn’t easy. 
We have got to ask you to come back once 
again. 


Dr. Willard: We will be very pleased to 
return and perhaps we can talk about some of 
the Department’s health programs. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, is it planned 
that Dr. Willard will be back here on Thurs- 
day? 
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The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Then we will continue 


where we left off. 
The Chairman: Whatever you wish. 
Senator Carter: I have some questions. 
The Chairman: Please save them. 


Senator Carter: Before we leave, for the 
sake of the record, there is one matter which 
I would like to bring up. You called attention 
earlier to page 31 and you read a paragraph. 
You put some figures on the record and said 
that the gross national product was 11.9 bil- 
lion in 1946 against 71.5 billion in 1968 and 
then you drew a comparison with the welfare 
services. I think the comparison you made at 
that time would have been misleading, 
because if we convert $46 up to $68, which is 
easier, we would have somewhere between 
$24 billion and $25 billion in 1946 as com- 
pared with $71 billion for the GNP in 1968. On 
page 18 the total expenditures—not back to 
1946—from 1959 to 1969 have gone from $1.4 
billion to $3.2 billion. 


The Chairman: I read these figures. You 
mean the deductions were not correct, or my 
conclusions were bad? 


Senator Carter: I do not think the conclu- 
sions were bad, because no conclusion was 
made, as I understand it. There was just a 
comparison which I thought could be mislead- 
ing. You say we have gone from $11.9 billion 
to $71.5 billion and I think the next compari- 
son was that Family Allowance has gone up 
only 15 per cent as against... 


The Chairman: No. I said the last GNP had 
gone from $11.9 billion to $71.5 billion, and 
the weekly wages rose from 32. The cost of 
living had gone up 111 per cent, but Family 
Allowance only went up 15 per cent. What I 
was trying to say was that these social ser- 
vices were not receiving their proper propor- 
tion of the wealth and growth of the 
economy. 


Senator Carter: I think that is wrong. Page 
18 shows that the total growth in expendi- 
tures of all programs from 1959 to 1969 has 
more than doubled in the last 10 years. They 
have probably quadrupled since 1946. In other 
words, the total increase of social security 
payments have been more than the growth in 
GNP. That is the point I am trying to make. 


Dr. Willard: Perhaps Table 3 on page 20 
would reinforce your point as to how the 
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amount that applies to these different pro- 
grams is measured. The GNP has risen from 
8.5 in 1959-60 to 10.6 in 1968-69. I think the 
point is that family allowances did not get the 
inerease in expenditures. It went into other 
plans, such as hospital insurance. 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Senator Carter: I think we want to be fair. 
It would have been misleading. I did not 
think the comparison would carry through. 


The Chairman: Quite right. Thank you 


very much. 


The committee adjourned. 


EVIDENCE 
Ottawa, Thursday, February 26, 1970. 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, I call 
the meeting to order. Our witness this morn- 
ing is the Deputy Minister, Dr. J. W. Willard. 
Just before we finished last week Senator 
Carter asked Dr. Williard a question to which 
he has the answer today. Would you care to . 
answer that now, Dr. Willard? 


Dr. J. W. Willard, Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare: Mr. 
Chairman, honourable senators, just when we 
broke up at our last session Senator Carter 
asked if we had any information in respect of 
social security expenditures in Canada as 
compared with other countries. We have in 
the course of preparation a document that 
will be released very shortly. We would be 
glad to make it available to the committee as 
soon as it is published. It is entitled “A Com- 
parison of Social Security Expenditures in 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom and the United States for the Fiscal 
Years 1961-62 to 1966-67 Inclusive.” 


Senator Carter: With the exception of the 
United States, those are all Commonwealth 
countries. 


Dr. Willard: That is correct. The reason we 
selected these particular countries to make a 
comparison was owing to the fact that the 
nature of the social security system in each of 
them is quite similar to the Canadian system. 
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Thus, those countries lend themselves to the 
comparison much more readily than other 
countries with different systems. Another 
reason is that the data we are able to analyse 
is more readily available from them. 


The other type of international comparison 
that is carried out from time to time is done 
by the International Labour Organization. 
The Department contributes expenditure data 
to that Organization on behalf of Canada and 
they put out a book that compares most 
industrial countries, showing the relationship 
of these expenditures to a measure such as 
the gross national product. 


One of the difficulties with such compari- 
sons in the case of Canada is that they are 
usually quite a few years behind in the last 
year reported and that is because of the lag 
in getting information. In the case of Canada 
we have some lag in the time it takes to get 
information from provincial and municipal 
levels in order to show the total expenditure 
for Canada; and, of course, it is even more 
complicated when it comes to other countries. 


The result of this problem is that the 1966- 
67 expenditures in these five countries, if we 
take them as a percentage of gross national 
product, are much less favourable to Canada 
in fact than they appear in the comparison 
today because Canadian programs have been 
expanding and new programs have been 
undertaken in comparison with developments 
in these other countries. 


The introduction of the Canada Pension 
Plan in 1965, the Canada Assistance Plan, the 
Medical Care Insurance Act and the Guaran- 
teed Income Supplement in 1966, to mention 
some of the main ones, all have had an 
impact on the Canadian situation. 


Taking a historical perspective on these fig- 
ures, Canada has always been in a middle 
position in relation to the five countries. New 
Zealand has been at the top for most years 
with the United Kingdom second, although in 
the last few years this order has been 
reversed. Canada has been third, Australia 
fourth and the United States fifth. 


The ratio of expenditure to G.N.P. in 1966- 
67 was in the case of the United Kingdom 11.6 
per cent, New Zealand 11.1, and Canada 9.1, 
Australia 7.8 and the United States 7.8. 


Senator Carter, you referred on Tuesday 
last to a table that dealt with these expendi- 
tures in Canada and pointed out the fact that 
the percentage in relation to G.N.P. is in- 
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creasing. This was at page 20 of the brief. You 
pointed out that the Canadian figure for 1968- 
69 is 10.6. Historically in the case of Canada 
the percentage has been rising. In the case of 
New Zealand in recent years it has been 
dropping. If we go back to 1961-62 we see 
that New Zealand had 12.4 per cent and that 
this has now dropped to 11.1 per cent in 
1966-67. The United Kingdom was 10.1 per 
cent and is now up to 10.6 in the same 
years. Canada was 9.6 in 1961-62, but in 
1966-67 it was down slightly to 9.1. How- 
ever, aS you can see in the table on page 
20 we are now at 10.6. Part of the reason for 
that is the fact that the New Zealand and 
United Kingdom have mature social security 
systems in the sense that they are compre- 
hensive; for many years now they have 
included medical care, hospital care and 
public health services generally. As Canada 
has built up more sectors of the social securi- 
ty system with further public programs, natu- 
rally you would expect the percentage to rise. 


Senator Carter: Could I ask two questions 
arising out of that? You omitted the figures 
for Sweden in your table. Is this because the 
statistics from Sweden are not conducive to a 
good comparison? 


Dr. Willard: We could obtain those statis- 
tics on Sweden from the ILO publications, if 
you like, senator, and make them available to 
you. 


Senator Carter: And I gather that in the 
figures you have used the Gross National 
Product as the base. 


Dr. Willard: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Would there be much dif- 
ference if you had used the total budgetary 
expenditures as a base? 


Dr. Willard: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Because the Gross National 
Product varies with inflationary tendencies in 
different countries. 


Dr. Willard: I think the Gross National 
Product is a better measure by and large be- 
cause what is included in total budgetary ex- 
penditures may vary considerably from 
country to country. If one country has a very 
high military expenditure and another one has 
not, this would have a very significant effect 
on the relative importance of the sectors in 
the comparison, whereas the Gross National 
Product is the best measure we have of the 
general output of goods and services in any 
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particular year in each country and thus you 
can relate a level of expenditure in a par- 
ticular sector such as social security to it. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, today we 
are supposed to deal mostly with health mat- 
ters, but there are a few questions left over 
from what we were discussing on Tuesday, 
and I wondered if I might ask them now. 


The Chairman: Certainly, go right ahead. 


Senator Carter: Dr. Willard, coming back to 
our discussions on Tuesday, I asked you what 
you saw in the future and I gathered from 
your answer that you did not see a great deal 
of consolidation, although some provinces are 
now consolidating blind persons’ allowances 
and disabled persons’ allowances under the 
Canada Assistance Plan. Yet, I gather from 
your remarks that that could not be carried a 
great deal further. Was that a correct inter- 
pretation of your remarks? 


Dr. Willard: Perhaps I could put it this 
way; within the social assistance area where 
social assistance techniques are used, the 
Canada Assistance Plan was developed with a 
view to co-ordinating and bringing together 
one system of social assistance, and this 
objective is being pursued so that gradually 
the blind persons’ allowances and the disa- 
bled persons’ allowances are being phased 
out. As I mentioned on Tuesday, the case-load 
has already dropped very considerably in 
both programs. The Old Age Assistance pro- 
gram was phased out in effect as of January 
this year when old age security became avail- 
able at age 65. Therefore, except for a few 
cases where there might be some difference in 
residence requirements between old age 
assistance and old age security, for all intents 
and purposes old age assistance has been 
phased out. So, within the area where this is 
the technique used to provide income support 
to people, we are trying to have an integrat- 
ed, co-ordinated, unified approach. 


Now when you consider the broad field of 
social security, social assistance is just one 
technique. I mentioned to Senator Inman 
when she asked about family allowances that 
it depends on what the objectives are, and 
that these affect the techniques to be used in 
the future as well as the techniques that have 
been used in the past. For example, when 
family allowances were introduced in 1944, 
there was a number of socio-economic objec- 
tives. One of the social objectives was the fact 
that wages do not compensate for children, 
and there was a desire to provide compensa- 
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tion for children in a way that would be 
particularly helpful to larger families and to 
people in lower income groups on the mini- 
mum wage and just above. Such a program 
would be particularly helpful to the social 
assistance system because people with chil- 
dren would receive these allowances whether 
they were on assistance or working and any 
change of this status would not affect them. 
Now this was one of the social objectives. I 
think Marsh referred to it as “the key to 
consistency” in terms of how family allow- 
ances related to the social security system as 
a whole. 


One of the general social objectives was 
that there should be income redistribution in 
favour of all children within the population up 
to a given age, and that wage earners that 
had to support children and as a result had 
an additional load should be compensated as 
compared to single persons or married cou- 
ples who did not have children. This was 
pointed out very clearly in the statistics 
quoted in Parliament by the Prime Minister 
of the day, Mr. Mackenzie King. In other 
words, the objective here was to try to redis- 
tribute income in favour of all children. This 
was comparable to the system of education 
we have in Canada, where all children have 
free education at the primary and secondary 
levels. This is paid for through municipal and 
provincial taxes, but there is no differentia- 
tion in terms of the burden cost and, natural- 
ly, single and married couples without chil- 
dren pay disproportionately more at a given 
level of income to support these payments on 
behalf of children. This was one of the main 
social objectives at that time. 


If it were decided not to redistribute 
income in favour of all children, but to redis- 
tribute income in favour of children of low- 
income families, then you have a completely 
different social objective, and then you have 
to employ a completely different technique. 
You have to switch from a demogrant tech- 
nique, which is the family allowance program 
we have now, to an income tested technique, 
which is similar to the guaranteed income 
supplement. 


What happened in the case of Old Age 
Security? Here was a demogrant that came 
about through a certain social objective for- 
mulated by a joint parliamentary committee 
in 1950. The proposition then was that every- 
body should receive this flat rate benefit at a 
given age; a great deal of emphasis was 
placed on the fact it was universal. It was 
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recognized that people of higher income 
groups would have part of the demogrant 
back in taxes. It was recognized that people 
of higher income groups throughout their 
working years probably would pay a dispro- 
portionately large share towards the financing 
of the program. It was intended, when came 
time for the benefit to be paid, that nobody 
be discriminated against and that everybody 
should receive the benefit. In other words, it 
was very clear what the social objective was 
at that time. 


When the Senate Committee on Aging dis- 
cussed the question of income support for the 
aged, it decided in 1966 that the social objec- 
tive should not be universality; that the 
demogrant technique should not be used; but, 
rather, that a guaranteed income supplement 
approach, using an income test, was the tech- 
nique that should be used. 


What was the difference? Why did we have 
different social objectives in these two situa- 
tions? Well, the two main factors were a dif- 
ference in social priorities and a difference in 
financial capacity. For instance, in the case of 
the situation in 1950 there was no decision at 
that time to persue hospital insurance or 
medical care and to do many of the other 
things that have been done since with regard 
to federal expenditure. Therefore, it was con- 
sidered that a $40 a month demogrant was 
within the financial capacity of the govern- 
ment of the day. But when the Senate Com- 
mittee on Aging considered the matter, the 
universal pension was by that time already 
up to a level of $75, and the tremendous cost 
involved in a pension of that level had to be 
weighed against other things that were under 
consideration at the same time. The fact the 
Canada Pension Plan had been introduced 
meant an additional levy on the wage earn- 
ers across the country for old age and survi- 
vors’ and disability insurance, the fact it was 
planned to proceed with a medical care pro- 
gram, and the fact it was planned to imple- 
ment a new approach to social assistance 
under the Canada Assistance Programs had to 
be taken into account. 


So, a different set of social priorities came 
out of the situation where there were other 
social programs that were considered impor- 
tant at the time. They had priority over 
moving ahead with a higher demogrant in the 
field of the aged, and the financial situation 
was such that a choice had to be made. 


Thus, when you look to the future, the kind 
of decisions that have to be made in the 
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allocation of resources relate to the overall 
questions of government expenditures—in the 
case of the federal Government, how much is 
being allocated to post-secondary education, 
how much is being allocated to regional eco- 
nomic expansion, and how much to the wide 
variety of other activities of the federal Gov- 
ernment. How much is being allocated to the 
social security sector, and, within the social 
security sector, what is the best allocation of 
the funds? 


Senator Carter: I want to develop ques- 
tions on the social objective that Dr. Willard 
has referred to, but I want to get off the track 
I am on. I am thinking in terms of the Canada 
Assistance Plan. Our thinking is geared to 
poverty in this committee, and we are won- 
dering about the best way of going about 
allocating the resources we have. We are 
thinking in terms of guaranteed annual 
income, or income tax relief, or some device 
like that, which would take in a large section, 
particularly of those not in the labour market. 
Then there are welfare service which the old 
people particularly must have and which we 
think everybody in poverty should have 
below a certain level. Then, as you pointed 
out, we need a sort of catch-all to make up 
for the extra assistance you cannot provide 
for under any rigid system. 


I, for one, was hoping that with a three- 
part package like that we could pretty well 
cover the social needs of the people who need 
them most, the people we regard as being 
below the poverty level; but I gather from 
what you have said that it all depends on 
what our social objectives are and how they 
change. 


Before going on to the social objectives that 
you mentioned, I would point out that you did 
not give us any figures. We have figures as to 
how the Canada Assistance Plan is being used 
by the various provinces, but I am wondering 
if it is possible to know how much is being 
devoted to income maintenance. That is just 
financial assistance. How much would you 
allocate for welfare services and health ser- 
vices. I think you told us that some provinces 
are using the Canada Assistance Plan to sup- 
plement the wage of the working poor, I 
wonder if we could have a breakdown under 
those three headings? 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, I have some 
figures here on the estimated federal expendi- 
tures under the Canada Assistance Plan for 
the year 1969-70. This is what they are: finan- 
cial aid, long and short term, $288 million. 
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Senator Carter: What about health and 


welfare? 


Dr. Willard: In the services sector we have 
Adult Institutions, $49,200,000; Children’s 
Institutions, $33,400,000; Child Welfare, $35,- 
300,000; Health Care, $22,800,000; Welfare 
Services, $28,900,000, for a total of $169,600,- 
000. 


Then there are some miscellaneous items: 
under the unemployment assistance program 
in the case of Quebec, there is $14 million; 
Indian welfare support in Ontario, $2,400,000; 
and work activity projects, $2 million. This 
makes a grand total of $476 million. 


Senator Carter: $476 million altogether? 


Dr. Willard: That is just the federal share. 
With provincial expenditure it would be 
double that. Taking the two big items, you 
have $288 million for financial aid, and about 
$170 million for services. 


Senator Carter: Yes. You do not have any 
figures as to the assistance to the working 
poor? 


Dr. Willard: No, I am sorry, we do not have 
that, although I would like to say a word or 
two about it, particularly to clarify what I 
said on Tuesday. I think when I was referring 
to people likely to be in need I may have 
made reference to this in the context of 
assistance payments, whereas the act restricts 
this to an area of welfare services. 


The main thrust of the social assistance 
technique is to assist those in need who do 
not have the normal flow of income, either 
because they are unemployed or because they 
are unable to work. It is not a technique that 
effectively reaches the working poor. I think 
it is fair to say that—although I am sure it 
could be argued because there are different 
points of view on this point. The Canada 
Assistance Plan provides for the sharing of 
cash benefits for a person who by reason of 
inability to obtain employment, loss of the 
principal provider, illness, disability, age or 
other cause acceptable to a province is found, 
on the basis of a needs test, to be unable to 
provide adequately for himself, or for himself 
and his dependents, or any of them. 


Now, the CAP can share in costs to help 
the person who is in and out of employment. 
Because during these periods of unemploy- 
ment the loss of income has resulted in his 
being in need he gets assistance payments. 
But where the cause is not unemployment, 
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illness, disability, or loss of the bread winner, 
the federal act gives broad latitude to the 
provinces by indicating that other causes 
acceptable to a province can justify the pro- 
viding for the basic requirements through a 
needs test. This permits aid to part-time 
workers and very low income workers who 
nevertheless are in need as much as people on 
assistance and who have no other source of 
income. 


CAP can also share in the cost of services 
to persons who are likely to be in need or who 
are likely to become assistance recipients, 
unless such services are provided. 


I would say that the needs test approach 
does not readily led itself to application to the 
working poor, that is, as the vehicle of 
income support to those employed on a regu- 
lar basis at low wages. It is at this point the 
minimum wages becomes of vital importance 
for low income workers who are single or 
married couples. It is at this point that the 
level of the minimum wage and of family 
allowances becomes of vital importance for 
low income workers who have children. 
Apart from the minimum wage and family 
allowance demogrants the only other tech- 
nique that effectively reaches the working 
poor is some type of income-tested benefit. 


Senator Carter: After listening to the state- 
ment that you read—and I do not know 
whether it was from the act itself, or whether 
it was an interpretation of the act—it seemed 
to me to be a bit ambiguous. One part seemed 
to indicate that there are payments made to a 
person who is steadily employed even though 
his wages are not enough to support him, but 
then yo got into the area where the province 
can make up any definition it wants in order 
to make use of that act. 


Dr. Willard: I think, Mr. Chairman, that is 
a fair observation with regard to the question 
of assistance payments which are designed to 
meet the basic requirements of a person in 
need. Where it is a situation other than ina- 
bility to obtain employment, illness, or disa- 
bility it does depend on that section of the act 
which says “or other cause of any kind 
acceptable to the provincial authority’. 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Dr. Willard: So that is the section where, in 
a sense, the federal act passes the decision 
over to the province, and that is the area 
where, apart from services, the question of 
compensation to low income workers would 
arise. 
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Senator Carter: Yes. Well, some provinces 
are using that, are they not? 


The Chairman: Yes, there are four prov- 
inces using it now. As a matter of fact, it is 
being used very effectivly in New Brunswick, 
and that is not one of the richer provinces. 


Senator Carter: Could you mention some of 
the other provinces who are using it? I sup- 
pose the poorer provinces are the ones that 
are using it, but can we assume that the 
others are not? 


The Chairman: I think it is the three west- 
ern provinces. 


Dr. Williard: I wonder if you could answer 
that question, Mr. Cragg? 


Mr. N. F. Cragg, Director, Canada Assist- 
ance Plan, Department of National Health 
and Welfare: In addition to New Brunswick, 
Alberta is the province which makes the most 
effective use of it, and Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland as well. Very limited use is made 
of this provision in Quebec, Saskatchewan, 
and British Columbia. 


The Chairman: Manitoba? 
Mr. Cragg: I do not believe so. 


Senator Carter: There is only one rich 
province among those three. It seems that the 
poor provinces are taking advantage of this, 
the ones that cannot afford it; the ones that 
can afford it are not doing it. How do you 
explain that? 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, the table com- 
paring minimum wage rates and provincial 
assistance rates for a four-person family has 
been circulated. This was a matter which 
came up yesterday. At that time I mentioned 
that the big problem arises with regard to 
adequate provision of assistance where you 
have a number of children in the family. To 
give them adequate support certainly you are 
going to push above the minimum wage rate. 
Here we have taken a situation where it is 
not a particularly large family, but four per- 
sons. That could be man and wife with two 
children. Even this comparison is bound to 
raise difficulties and to place assistance rates 
in some provinces above the minimum wage 
rates. 


I also mentioned yesterday that the provin- 
cial assistance rates shown are, of course, the 
maximum. It would not necessarily mean that 
everybody on assistance would be receiving 
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these rates. Comparing those who are getting 
the maximum benefits with those who are 
receiving minimum wage rates on an annual 
basis, in the case of some of the provinces the 
assistance provision is higher. Prince Edward 
Island, Manitoba and Ontario are examples. 
In the case of the average for Canada, the 
amount of annual income through assistance 
is slightly higher than the minimum wage. In 
the case of families with five, six or even 
more children, of course, the minimum wage 
rates appear less and less adequate. 


The Chairman: Some of the figures in this 
table are somewhat surprising. In British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan and Quebec the 
allowance is less than the minimum wage. It 
is hard to believe, but in Nova Scotia it is 
also less than the minimum wage. The aver- 
age is just about equal to the minimum wage, 
with an allowance of $2,676 as against $2,600 
at the minimum annual wage. 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, I mislead you 
with regard to that. The Canada figure is not 
an average; it includes Old Age Security and 
the income supplement. The total is compared 
with the federal minimum wage. 


The Chairman: That is $1.50. 
Dr. Willard: No, $1.25. 


The Chairman: One thing has been bother- 
ing this committee: we are told that Ontario 
has prohibited the use of other causes by way 
of a supplement in their regulations. 


Mr. Cragg: I do not know that you can put 
it that way, that they have actually prohibit- 
ed it. They have not included other causes in 
the reasons for assistance. 


The Chairman: I understood, Mr. Cragg, 
that the regulations prohibit it. I have not 
seen the regulations, but someone has told us 
this. Perhaps they have not even shown them 
to you? 


Mr. Cragg: We can check that out. 


Senator Carter: Would matters such as that 
have to be included in the agreement with 
the province? 


Dr. Willard: Not a specific matter such as 
this; it is a general agreement. 


Senator Carter: You referred to the fact 
that everything would depend on our social 
objectives, then you discussed family allow- 
ances. It is indicated at page 18 that family 
allowances in 1959, that is ten years ago, were 
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$491,214,000. When you make allowance for 
inflation of roughly one-third, that is ten 
years at 3 per cent per year, it would result 
in $655 million, or roughly $650 million for 
1968-69. Therefore we are spending less on 
family allowances today, in proportion, than 
we were spending ten years ago. 


Have our social objectives changed? When 
was the last increase in family allowance? 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, the increases 
have tended to result from a consolidation of 
rates. You will remember that when the legis- 
lation was first introduced rates were $5, $6, 
$7 and $8 per month, depending on age. They 
are now $6 and $8 per month. The $5 rate has 
disappeared and every child up to age ten is 
now entitled to $6 per month. From age ten 
to 15 years, inclusive, it is $8 per month. 
Then the youth allowance is $10 per month. 
The main extensions have been through this 
upward shift in rates through consolidation 
and through the introduction of youth allow- 
ances, which are shown as a separate item in 
the table. 


Senator Carter: But it does not really make 
that much difference. You only have $52 mil- 
lion to add to it, so it still would not bring it 
up. The number has increased over the ten- 
year period. The number of children receiv- 
ing family allowances in 1968-69 must be far 
more than in 1959-60, ten years ago, yet you 
are spending less money. Even adding the 
youth allowances you are still spending less 
money in proportion. What has happened to 
the social objectives? Have they changed? 
Have we lost them? 


Dr. Willard: Throughout the period the 
governments of the day have kept the same 
social objective because they have left the 
legislation on the statute books as a demo- 
grant, but their priorities appear to have 
changed. For example, they have given great- 
er priority to old age income security. 
Whereas at the time family allowances were 
introduced old age security was operating at 
a level of about $30 a month, it is now at $75 
a month. You will recall that the $30 a month 
was on a means test basis, so that it was 
available only to about 46 per cent of the 
eligible age group which at that time was for 
people 70 years of age and over. 


What priorities have been given to old age 
security? First of all, the age has been low- 
ered from 70 to 65, which has increased the 
cost enormously. Secondly, the benefit as 
been increased from a level of about $30 to 
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$75. Thirdly, the means test has been com- 
pletely removed and it has been made a 
demogrant. Fourthly, a guaranteed income 
supplement has been placed on top, which 
raises the level of benefit at the present time 
to a maximum of about $111. Fifthly, sup- 
plementation on a shared basis with the 
provinces for anybody who finds that level 
insufficient is provided under the Canada 
Assistance Plan. 


Over this period of time governments have, 
in their priorities, shows a definite emphasis 
in favour of income support for senior citi- 
zens of Canada as compared with allowances 
for families. It can be argued, I think rightly, 
that the provision for old age security was 
inadequate at the time family allowances were 
introduced, and that a lot of what has hap- 
pened has been an effort to get old age 
security into a proper balance in the total 
system. However, throughout the period gov- 
ernments have apparently left the social 
objective for family allowances the same; in 
other words, that it should be a universal 
payment. On the other hand, they have given 
it a much lower social and financial priority 
and have decided that many other facets of 
the social security system should be devel- 
oped. In this process certain programs have 
not kept up relatively, and family allowances 
is one of them. In other words, funds have 
been put into hospital insurance, medical care 
insurance, a new co-ordinated approach to 
social assistance, as well as greatly expanded 
provision for the aged. 


Senator Carter: This is what puzzles me. 
Family allowance filled a very great need, 
and I think this piece of legislation was one 
of the most useful for poor families, for fami- 
lies at or just below the poverty level. The 
family allowance income received by the 
mother was a real factor, not only in getting 
the child properly clothed, but properly fed. It 
therefore ties in with your health objectives. 
What you are saying is that we have down- 
graded it a bit because old age security 
should have a higher priority. To me that 
does not seem logical. Surely the children are 
really the resources we should be concentrat- 
ing on, yet now, compared with ten years ago, 
the impact of family allowances on the family 
income is almost insignificant, and the figures 
in your table tell the story. 


Dr. Willard: Not only the figures in the 
table, but the place in the text where we 
refer to family allowances. On page 31 we 
bring out very clearly that relative to the 
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increase in the cost of living and to the 
growth in the gross national product family 
allowances have very definitely fallen behind. 


Senator Cartier: I have a question on health, 
but I will put that later. 


Senator Fergusson: IJ am sorry I was unable 
to be present on Tuesday, as I had to be out 
of town. I have not yet had an opportunity to 
read the minutes, so if I ask any questions 
that have already been answered please tell 
me so. One of the things in which I am par- 
ticularly interested is the subject of school 
dropouts. The committee has asked many wit- 
nesses their ideas about this, and whether 
these children leave school to help the 
finances of their families. I was interested to 
learn last night that the Dpeartment of Jus- 
tice, under the Solicitor General, is carrying 
out a small survey in Moncton to try to dis- 
cover why there are dropouts, because it is 
thought that this also leads to juvenile delin- 
quency. How effective do you think youth 
allowances have been in keeping children at 
school? 


Dr. Willard: It is difficult to give any very 
satisfactory answer to that question. One of 
the problems is that the cost of maintaining 
the youth allowance at $120 a year is very 
considerable indeed. The difficulty, of course, 
is the one Senator Carter has been referring 
to in the case of family allowances. Even 
since youth allowances were introduced the 
cost of living has gone up substantially. The 
stage at which the added income support to a 
family would make the difference between a 
youth in that family being able to carry on in 
school or alternatively going out to take work 
would, I think, vary tremendously from one 
family situation to another. But, I would 
think the main help that Youth Allowance 
gives at the present time is that it adds one 
more increment to a total family income, 
along with Family Allowances. I indicated on 
Tuesday that the main assistance that Family 
and Youth Allowances is providing at the 
present time is for low income families with 
large numbers of children. In the situation 
where you have a family with an income that 
is below the minimum wage, or at or near the 
minimum wage and where you have seven, 
eight or nine or more children, the added 
increment is very important to the family in 
terms of its proportion of the total income. 
You can figure this arithmetic out very quick- 
ly and demonstrate that it is very significant 
in regard to their resources. However, even in 
that situation, whether or not it would make 
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the difference between a youth attending 
school depends upon the family situation. 


Senator Fergusson: Dr. Willard, this was 
the objection of putting in these allowances. 
What I mean, do you feel that they have been 
effective in keeping children from dropping 
out of school? 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, if you are 
thinking in terms of surveys of families 
designed to find out whether, in fact, it made 
the difference, we have not conducted such 
surveys so that I cannot give any quantitative 
answer. It would be my impression that at the 
time the legislation was introduced in the 
case of low income families with large num- 
bers of children this would be a particularly 
important increment to the family and could 
indeed have made the difference between 
children carrying on in school or not. 


Senator Carter: Is there a cut-off stage for 
Youth Allowances? 


Dr. Willard: Yes, at 18. It is paid for youth 
who are 16 or 17 years of age, provided that 
they are at school or if they are disabled and 
eannot attend school. 


Senator Fergusson: Would you or any of 
the members of your department know if the 
research projects of the Canadian Welfare 
Council which had to do with school perfor- 
mance in public assistance families—there are 
two such projects mentioned on pages A65 
and A66—would have anything to do with the 
drop-outs? I have not read them, but I noticed 
the projects that you mentioned. 


Dr. Willard: I wonder if Mr. Iverson would 
want to comment on that. 


Mr. B. J. Iverson, Director, Welfare Granis, 
Depariment of National Health and Welfare: 
Mr. Chairman, the one study which was 
undertaken by the Canadian Welfare Council 
on school performance of children of public 
assistance families did, I believe, reach the 
conclusion (which we might have suspected 
before) that there is a differential perfor- 
mance between children in those families and 
those in the general population. I am not able 
to give Senator Fergusson a detailed report 
today, but I would be happy to table a copy 
of the final report of the committee, if that is 
acceptable. 


Senator Fergusson: My reason for feeling 
that this is important, and we have learned 
this in the committee, that lack of education 
is one of the basic reasons for poverty and for 
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children dropping out of school and not get- 
ting their education and training. I want to 
know whether the efforts we have made by 
supplying Youth Allowances is preventing 
this drop-out or not. 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, we do have the 
statistical information. Eighty-one per cent of 
the youth that are in this age group—16 and 
17—are covered by the federal Youth Allow- 
ances Program. In my opinion, that is a high 
percentage compared to past years. It would 
be indicative of a number of factors, of which 
I feel that Youth Allowances could be one. 


The Chairman: Senator Fergusson, Mr. 
Iverson said he would table that for you. 


Senator Fergusson: If you will give us a 
copy for the committee I think that will be 
fine. Thank you, Mr. Iverson. 


I think that I got lost when Senator Carter 
and Mr. Cragg were discussing the Canada 
Assistance Plan. I thought that I understood 
Mr. Cragg to say that only four provinces had 
entered the agreement, but on page 44 it says: 


Agreements relating to work activity pro- 
jects have been signed with seven 
provinces. 


Maybe I am referring to something different. 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, earlier the point 
that was being brought out related to whether 
provinces were paying assistance to people 
who might be classed or called the working 
poor, whereas here we are discussing the 
question of work activity projects. 


Senator Fergusson: I misunderstood what 
the discussion was about. Could we have 
something about the statement on page 44 at 
the top of the page which says: 


Agreements relating to work activity pro- 
jects have been signed with seven 
provinces. 


Could we know the provinces who are in 
agreement and would it be possible to give us 
some examples of what the work projects are 
like? 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, the provinces 
that have signed agreements under Part 3, 
which is the work activity project section, 
include British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba, Quebec, Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia. So far the provinces which 
submitted projects and which have had them 
approved are Quebec and Saskatchewan. The 
Province of Prince Edward Island has submit- 
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ted a project which is now under considera- 
tion. The first to be approved were the “bich- 
eron” projects in Quebec. This involves a 
total of seven “bticheron” or lumberjack pro- 
jects. Projects were submitted and approved 
for Montmagny and for the Eastern Town- 
ships. The first set of these has been complet- 
ed. The overall aim of these projects is to 
enable recipients of public assistance to 
become productive citizens. The projects 
attempt to motivate individuals to look after 
their own needs, develop habits which will 
enable them to fit into the everyday working 
world and prove to themselves that they are 
able to provide for their needs and those of 
their dependents. 


Participants perform the following forestry 
jobs: setting up seed stands; clearing paths; 
reforestation; pruning and gathering of cones. 


Participants are provided with any social 
welfare services necessary for their rehabili- 
tation. 


These projects range from six to twenty- 
two weeks in duration and from 125 to 150 
persons participate in each project. 


Les Ateliers R-10 Inc., Quebec City is 
another project. This project is aimed at the 
global social reabilitation of the worker- 
trainees and their vocational readjustment 
either through a vocational training course or 
regular employment. Trainees include persons 
who are chronically unemployed, in receipt of 
assistance and fit to work. 


Participants are engaged in the assembly of 
floor and dish mops, and in wordwork and 
carpentry projects. It is hoped to extend the 
type of work available. 


Trainees are provided with complementary 
recreational and cultural activities. They also 
receive services necessary for social and work 
rehabilitation including vocational counsell- 
ing, case and group work and medical and 
psychological services, if necessary. Some 20 
worker-trainees participate in a four-month 
training period. About 60 persons can be 
trained in one year under this project. 


There is another project for Quebec. 
Senator Fergusson: It is just a general idea. 
Dr. Willard: We could table the document. 


Senator Fergusson: I would like that very 
much, if we could have the document tabled. 
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Senator Inman: Would that document 
include the projects under consideration in 
Prince Edward Island? 


Dr. Willard: It is here. I do not think Prince 
Edward Island will mind if we table it, even 
though it is under consideration. We have a 
committee which includes’ representatives 
from the Departments of Manpower and of 
National Health and Welfare that reviews 
work activity projects, to make sure there is 
no overlapping with vocational training and 
other Manpower services. The purposes of the 
program is to try to put emphasis on getting 
people back to work in an environment which 
will motivate them perhaps to take normal 
vocational training and other Manpower pro- 
grams. In other words, in some cases it is 
pre-vocational training, in others it is just 
work activity to try to motivate them and to 
get them ready to get back into the employ- 
ment market. 


Senator Fergusson: Speaking of the work 
activity project, I have been trying to remem- 
ber those we saw out in Vancouver. You did 
not mention British Columbia? 


Dr. Willard: 
agreement. 


They have signed an 


Senaior Fergusson: This was a group of 
women who were on welfare and it started 
through an organization that was called 
MOMS—More Opportunity for Mothers. It 
was something carried on under the Canada 
Assistance Act, where some training is being 
given to just the sort of people to which you 
refer and it seemed to be successful. It may 
be that the chairman or Mr. Joyce remembers 
the name of that organization, as it does not 
come to my mind. I visited the place where 
they were working and saw what they were 
doing. It would be wonderful if the same sort 
of thing could be carried on in other parts of 
Canada. 


The Chairman: I think it was MOMS. 


Senator Fergusson: Yes, and I think that 
through MOMS they developed another 
organization. 


Dr. Willard: Perhaps Mr. Cragg can say 
something on this. 


Mr. Cragg: This particular kind of organi- 
zation of which Senator Fergusson refers 
would not be one that would fit into work 
activity. These people are obviously well 
motivated and able to work and just need 
some support to enable them to do that. This 
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is available through Part I of the Canada 
Assistance Plan rather than through Part III. 


We have had discussions with British 
Columbia on a number of other projects 
which they have not yet submitted in final 
form—and indeed with other provinces as 
well. 


If you go to Nova Scotia, for example, there 
is a number of projects there, working with 
people who do need help in securing employ- 
ment or in reaching the stage where they are 
able to take advantage of training. But they 
come under Part I and they do not have to 
meet the particular criteria required for the 
work activity project. 


Senator Fergusson: I think it was the Peo- 
ples Opportunity Centre, the name I was 
trying to think of. 


Mr. Cragg: That is Winnipeg. 


Senator Fergusson: Then that is not the 
one. 


The Chairman: We will find the name. 


Dr. Willard: The Canada Assistance Plan, 
under Part I, to which Mr. Cragg is referring, 
provides for assistance for community deve- 
lopment projects. Some of these community 
development projects involve working at the 
community level in an effort to assist people 
who are on social assistance to get employ- 
ment, and to work with them in such a way 
that the process will encourage self help and 
act as a bridge between other agencies such 
as Manpower and a housing authority. 


Senator Fergusson: That is what it was, the 
Community project. I realize that. There is 
one other thing. I am sorry to bring this up 
and perhaps it was discussed. It is a matter of 
incentives, mentioned on pages 26 and 27. I 
got the idea or general impression from the 
brief, that all people who are working are 
just waiting for the chance to get a free ride. 
I do not believe this, from the evidence given 
to us. There are so many people who are 
working and who would be a lot better off if 
they were not working—it may be that was 
not what was supposed to be implied in the 
brief, but it was what I got out of it. 


Dr. Willard: It certainly was not meant to 
be the implication. Those of us who work in 
this field and who have contact with people 
on assistance and with people who are admin- 
istering assistance at the local level, are more 
and more convinced, as I mentioned on Tues- 
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day, that one of our basic problems is suffi- 
cient jobs. For those who are ill or disabled 
or for those who cannot get jobs, there needs 
to be income support. 


The few cases where the individual may be 
getting assistance when he should not, or the 
cases where the provision of assistance 
adversely affects incentive to work, are a 
relatively minor problem in the total situa- 
tion. When individual circumstances are 
quoted in an unfavourable context, indicating 
that some people prefer to stay on assistance 
rather than to work, it does great damage to 
the other people who, through no fault of 
their own, find themselves on assistance and 
who are doing their very best to get along but 
have to have this channel of income support. 
Therefore, while it is inevitable, in any 
system as comprehensive as the social securi- 
ty programs that exist in modern industrial 
nations, that some abuse will occur as an 
adverse side effect or by-product of the total 
system, the incidence of such abuse is so neg- 
ligible relative to the total provision of 
income support that it is unfortunate that it 
gets blown up out of all proportion. 


Senator Fergusson: Thank you. This is my 
own opinion, and I am glad to realize that it 
is also the opinion of the Deputy Minister of 
the department. 


Mr. Cragg: Mr. Chairman, we do not have 
definite statistics for all provinces, but if we 
take Alberta as an example, specifically the 
city of Calgary, there was a study done there 
showing that only 5.4 per cent of the assist- 
ance cases involved employable people. So 
there is only a small group of people to start 
with who could abuse the system if they 
chose to do so. For the province of Alberta as 
a whole, the percentage figure with respect to 
people who are employable but who are on 
assistance is 6.5 per cent. Those are people 
who could work if work were available. That 
is the small percentage from whom you will 
draw the people who may abuse the system. 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, we have talked 
about people and how they get categorized 
with regard to the question of incentive. I 
think it is fair to say that the way assistance 
programs sometimes operate is not fair to 
them, in that quite often additional income 
they may earn, part-time income, results in 
their having their assistance reduced; and in 
this sense an assistance program can have an 
adverse effect on incentive. 
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That is looking at it from the point of view 
of where the fault may lie in the program 
rather than with people; and that occurs most 
commonly among people involved in a part- 
time employment situation. However, it can 
also occur in instances where full-time 
employment is involved, and where, as I men- 
tioned before, there are a large number of 
children. There is the situation where more 
income is derived by being on assistance than 
by being at work. But this is not the fault of 
the recipients. 


There are only two remedies in the case of 
part-time employment and income from that 
source. Provision can be made in the assist- 
ance program to have some income exempt, 
and then above that level to have some 
progressive rate of reduction so that as each 
$2 or $3 is earned perhaps only $1 is deduct- 
ed. That permits the individual to carry on in 
part-time employment and thus encourages 
him to feel he was doing something construc- 
tive toward securing income for his own 
support. 


So far as the working poor is concerned we 
have already canvassed that situation and I 
have indicated that there are two income 
security techniques for trying to assist them. 
One is the demogrant in the case of family 
allowances; if the rates of allowance are high 
enough, this could easily solve the problem. 
The other is the income tested benefit. 


The Chairman: Mr. Cragg, the survey to 
which you referred was made by Professor 
Peitchinis, was it not? As I recall, there was 
also an American survey made because of 
many accusations similar to those which 
Senator Fergusson brought forward here, and 
that American survey, which was on almost a 
national basis, indicated that the figure was 
less than 1 per cent. Do you recall that, Mr. 
Cragg? 


Mr. Cragg: Yes, Mr. Chairman, but I 
believe that in the United States they used a 
different base so that the two programs are, 
in that sense, not comparable. In the United 
States, for example, they do not include aid 
to dependent children. Even so, however, it is 
a relatively small percentage in both coun- 
tries, in any case. 


The Chairman: Dr. Willard, on page 45 of 
the brief there is mention of the adequacy of 
assistance, I should like to read’ into the 
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record the third paragraph with respect 
thereto: 

Adequacy of Assistance: While prov- 
inces have made substantial progress 
toward the improvement of assistance 
levels, further movement is hindered by 
three major factors. One is the scarcity of 
financial resources, bearing in mind that 
50 per cent of costs must be found within 
the province; the poorer provinces assert 
that they cannot afford to provide a 
desirable standard of assistance and serv- 
ices to eligible persons. A second is the 
absence of consensus about the standard 
of living that such programs should sup- 
port. A third problem is the relationship 
of assistance levels to work incentives. 


Now, something occurred to me here as we 
went along. For example, Newfoundland is a 
very poor province where the assistance is 
well above the minimum age. The same thing 
is true of Prince Edward Island. Yet we find 
that in British Columbia it is considerably 
below and Quebec appears to be considerably 
below. Some of the other provinces are just 
on the margin. These poorer provinces are 
attempting to do a great deal more than we 
give them credit for. The standard of living 
becomes important. I have a statement to 
read here before I ask my question. This is a 
statement made by the Prime Minister on 
September 16, 1968, appearing on page 68, of 
Hansard. I quote: 

In order to focus programs on those 
who need them we must define, with as 
much clarity as possible, the essential 
components of a minimum standard for 
satisfactory living—not a _ subsistence 
standard but one which allows for digni- 
ty and decency. Defining the components 
of such a standard is a tremendously 
complex task. Yet, Mr. Speaker, it is 
something which must be done if we are 
to fashion the tools with which to meas- 
ure, with some precision, social invest- 
ments. 


That is the Prime Minister’s statement. The 
Fifth Annual Report carried a similar state- 
ment of which you are undoubtedly aware. 
Now, my question is; what has the depart- 
ment done towards bringing about a mini- 
mum standard as indicated here, not a sub- 
sistence standard, since the declaration made 
by the Prime Minister in September, 1968? 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, we have done a 
number of things. Some of the studies we 
have carried out appear in this document. As 
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you can see, we have made an analysis of the 
development of concepts for measures of 
minimum living standards which is one of the 
appendices. We have made an analysis of 
family budgets in Canada which is included 
as another appendix. We have also built up 
the story of monthly budgets for items of 
basic needs by provinces under social assist- 
ance legislation. One of the federal-provincial 
task forces, the one concerned with a devel- 
opmental approach to assistance, has a com- 
mittee working on this question; I believe you 
would be interested, Mr. Chairman, in the 
fact that they considered that this matter 
should be approached not on a national basis 
designed to come up with a national standard, 
but that it should be examined more on a 
regional or provincial lines, having regard to 
the different circumstances within the differ- 
ent regions and provinces of Canada. So we 
are pursuing these studies with the provinces 
in the context of a joint federal-provincial 
task force. 


The Chairman: Do you feel that these 
studies have had an impact on the people 
responsible for welfare in the various prov- 
inces and has there been any change or any 
improvement? 


Dr. Willard: This question of what brings 
about change or improvement is a very intan- 
gible thing. We like to think there are many 
people who play parts in bringing about 
change. All we can do is to bring these mat- 
ters to the attention of the ministers responsi- 
ble in the respective provincial governments, 
and to committees such as this so that the 
public at large can see the rates that are 
being paid to social assistance recipients 
across the country. 


The Chairman: Yes, but Dr. Willard, we are 
contributing 50 per cent. I feel that we are 
pretty understanding in our contribution. The 
provinces are not complaining about your 
coming in and being small about things. Fifty 
per cent is a fairly decent contribution. Do we 
not have anything at all to say other than 
merely advising and suggesting? Do we not 
have a little more to say having regard to the 
partnership we have with them? It is pretty 
well an open-end partnership. 


Dr. Willard: Well, Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
reveal the nature of the discussions between 
the federal and provincial ministers in such 
matters as to whether it is advice or how 
frank the discussions are, nor can I reveal the 
nature of the discussions between deputy 
ministers and technical officials. That is one 
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reason why it is difficult to answer your ques- 
tion. I pointed out on Tuesday that at the 
time the Canada Assistance Plan was devel- 
oped and, indeed, when all the assistance 
measures over the years were developed, the 
old age pensions, that is the means tested, 
programs, unemployment assistance and so 
forth, the point that was dominant was the 
fact that the operation of such programs was 
conceded by all to be under provincial juris- 
diction. When the legislation for the Canada 
Assistance Plan was developed, there was 
considerable criticism by the provinces that 
the means test programs for the blind the 
disabled and the aged were infiexible. Federal 
legislation had fixed requirements and long 
regulations, and the provinces had very little 
area in which to move. The whole thrust by 
the federal Government was one to make the 
new assistance instrument simple and flexi- 
ble. Secondly, there was desire to leave the 
responsibility with regard to assistance rates 
and the kind and extent of services to the 
provincial jurisdictions. This is the nature of 
the instrument within which the Department 
has to work. 


The Chairman: But, Dr. Willard, I fully 
understand what you are saying and we know 
the kind of work you are doing. This commit- 
tee and the chairman of this committee have 
absolute confidence in you, so don’t worry 
about that. However, let us get back to what 
we were discussing. Here we have an open- 
end contract. When we had an open-end con- 
tract on the Trans-Canada Highway, we laid 
down specifications and said “you get this and 
we want that” for the 50 per cent or the 25 
per cent, whichever it was. We do it with 
regard to hospitals, we do it with regard to 
dozens and dozens of programs—these open- 
ended programs—and yet we find here, on 
this very important one, we are just pay and 
leave it entirely to the provinces. Where is 
the social philosophy there? 


Dr. Willard: There are times when you 
have to decide where the responsibility for 
the social philosophy lies within a federal 
state. I think what I have been saying is that 
it has been the view of the federal Govern- 
ment, and certainly the view of the provincial 
governments, that this rests mainly within 
the sphere of the provincial government, 
when it comes to social assistance and social 
services. In some programs certain conditions 
have been laid down and an effort has been 
made to have the provinces conform to those 
conditions before they receive federal 
contributions. 
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Over the last few years the trend has been 
to provide fewer and fewer conditions and, 
indeed, some provinces would like to with- 
draw from shared-cost programs in a way 
that there would be only general financial 
arrangements. One approach is federal with- 
drawal from certain areas of taxation, so that 
the provinces would proceed to provide social 
assistance in their own way, without refer- 
ence to legislation such as the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan. Another approach is the provision 
under some of these shared cost programs of 
federal block grants; some would view this as 
a far more satisfactory approach than 
individual programs with specific conditions. 


The Chairman: Could you give us an exam- 
ple of a block grant? 


Dr. Willard: For instance, a block grant in 
the health field that would take care of the 
whole of the health sector and would mean 
fewer conditions in the case of the federal 
legislation with regard to how the province 
spends the money within that particular 
field. 


So, the trend of discussion with the prov- 
inces has been, firstly, to underline the fact 
that this is their responsibility—this most of 
them make clear; and secondly, that given the 
funds on tax room, they would like in the 
case of some provinces to carry out this 
responsibility on their own. In some cases— 
and this is particularly true for low-income 
provinces—the federal participation is very 
important because it has an important income 
redistribution effect. Within each of these 
programs in the social security field there is 
some income redistribution from high-income 
provinces to low-income provinces, whether it 
be in the field of social assistance or in the 
field of hospital care or whatever other pro- 
gram you might select. 


The Chairman: The only one province at 
the present time that has taken a grant and is 
looking after its own public assistance is the 
Province of Quebec. All the rest of them are 
part of the scheme. 


Dr. Willard: That is correct. However, Mr. 
Robarts, after the last Federal-Provincial 
Conference, indicated to the press that 
Ontario was thinking about it. 


The Chairman: But I think the table that 
you filed here tells us a tale that really both- 
ers us on the committee and should bother 
the Canadian people, that here is Quebec, 
which has withdrawn from the scheme... 
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Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, may I clarify 
the relationship of Quebec under several 
shared cost programs including the Canada 
Assistance Plan? 


The nature of the arrangement under the 
Interim Arrangements Act with Quebec is 
that they have received tax points—I believe 
it is 19 equalized points under personal 
income tax. There is also an adjustment made 
at the end of the year that takes into account 
the difference between what Quebec actually 
expends on the program and what have 
received through the tax points. So the 
Interim Arrangements Act provides for a par- 
ticular method of financing with respect to 
the Quebec program under the federal pro- 
gram. In other words, the Quebec government 
goes out and collects personal income tax 
from people in Quebec with which to finance 
its social assistance program. The 19 points 
include not only Canada Assistance Plan but 
hospital insurance and health grants, and 
some other programs. 


On the other hand, in all other respects the 
Canada Assistance Program is administered 
and operated in relation to Quebec on the 
same basis as for other provinces. In other 
words, the provincial agreement between the 
federal Government and Quebec under the 
Canada Assistance Plan still holds. All the 
accounts in Quebec under the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan are audited by the federal Govern- 
ment in the same way as they are audited in 
other provinces. 


' We have the same relationship with the 
welfare authorities in that province that we 
have with the welfare authorities in the other 
provinces with respect to the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan. The one exception relates to their 
expenditure statements; they forward them to 
us and after verification we send them to the 
Department of Finance, so that they may 
determine how much the adjustment payment 
to that province should be. 


Thus, Quebec is not completely out of the 
existing federal-provincial system; the prov- 
ince is very much a part of the total country- 
Wide program. Under this arrangement, for 
instance, Quebec has to carry out its obliga- 
tions with regard to appeals and other mat- 
ters covered under the Canada Assistance 
Act, the same as any other province. 


The Chairman: Then what does 


out” mean? 


“opting 
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Dr. Willard: That is the interim stage in 
opting out. The next stage, which the Quebec 
government has indicated it would like to 
pursue, would mean that there would pre- 
sumably be complete severance. The adminis- 
tration of the Quebec assistance program 
would not be within the context of an agree- 
ment under the Canada Assistance Plan, and 
presumably there would be a general fiscal 
agreement between Canada and Quebec con- 
cerning the permanent withdrawal of Canada 
from certain tax areas. From then on Quebec 
would carry on completely with its own legis- 
lation, and would not be covered, as it is now, 
by these federal-provincial agreements relat- 
ing to hospital insurance, the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan and certain other measures. 


The Chairman: The reason for my question 
is obvious after looking at this table which 
indicates the differences between the current 
minimum wages rates in the provinces. The 
current minimum wage in Quebec is $1.35 an 
hour, but the amount of assistance that a 
family receives is lower than it is in any 
other province—perhaps I should say that the 
difference is greater than it is in any other 
province. I was wondering if that was due to 
their policy of using the money in any way 
they liked, but you say it is not? 


Dr. Willard: No. I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that the expenditures on social assistance in 
Quebec have increased substantially over the 
last few years. Let me put it in this way, the 
percentage increase in provincial financial 
assistance has gone up in the case of Quebec 
by 52 per cent in the period from 1965-66 to 
1968-69. 


The Chairman: What about the others? 


Dr. Willard: For Canada as a whole the 
figure is, as I mentioned on Tuesday, 42 per 
cent. For Newfoundland it has gone up by 78 
per cent; for Prince Edward Island, 52 per 
cent; for Nova Scotia, 56 per cent; for New 
Brunswick, 60 per cent; for Quebec, as I men- 
tioned, it has gone up by 52 per cent; for 
Ontario, 37 per cent; for Manitoba, 45 per 
cent; for Saskatchewan, 14 per cent; for 
Alberta, 24 per cent; and for British 
Columbia it has gone up by 63 per cent. 


The one other point, Mr. Chairman, that I 
would like to add is that within the past week 
British Columbia has announced an increase 
in its social assistance rates, so that the fig- 
ures shown here are out of date. 


Senator Carter: Are you about to take up 
another subject, Mr. Chairman? 
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The Chairman: Yes, but if you have a ques- 
tion, please go ahead. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, you said 
that a sharing of 50 per cent was pretty gen- 
erous, and so it is in a way. However, I would 
point out that it is still pretty hard for the 
poor provinces to match the other 50 per cent. 
The ones that can least afford to match it are 
doing the most towards looking after the 
poor. 


I should like to ask Dr. Willard if there is 
any new thinking on this; whether they have 
been considering this problem? Have they 
given any thought to a sliding scale based on 
the average per capita income so that prov- 
inces whose per capita income falls below the 
average would get a few extra points on the 
sharing. 


Dr. Willard: Yes, Mr. Chairman, in August 
the four ministers responsible for welfare in 
the Atlantic provinces met with the Honoura- 
ble Mr. Munro to put forward a brief asking 
that a higher percentage of sharing be pro- 
vided to low income provinces. Since that time 
the officials of the Atlantic provinces have 
been working on two or three alternative 
proposals, and the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare has indicated that he will 
put this request before his colleagues for 
consideration. 


The Chairman: Let us for a few minutes 
touch on a subject that we did not touch on 
before, namely, that of female heads of fami- 
lies who are widowed, divorced, or separated. 
I think your brief indicated that there are 
about 300,000 of them in Canada who have as 
their responsibility some 472,000 children of 
various ages. Our figures were a little higher, 
but you could be quite right. We think that 
they are a special problem in many instances. 
Senator Fergusson raised the matter of there 
being more dropouts in such households than 
in households with a male head, or with both 
a father and a mother. What attention have 
they received, particularly the children? I 
think that 35 per cent of those women work 
by their own choice, but that still leaves a 
considerable number who are totally depend- 
ent. In this group there are almost half a 
million children of all ages. What are we 
doing to make sure that those children have 
the benefits of education, and so on? 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, traditionally 
this group of people in the population 
received income maintenance support through 
what we have known in Canada as the moth- 
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ers’ allowances program. This, along with 
workmen’s compensation, was one of the ear- 
liest pieces of provincial legislation enacted to 
help a needy group. 


You will recall that in 1916 Manitoba 
brought in the first legislation, and very soon 
thereafter the various provinces followed. 


In many ways Canada was ahead of other 
countries in trying to give protection to this 
group, and this is apparent when you look at. 
the matter historically. When it came time for 
the federal Government to consider the 
Canada Assistance Plan the federal Govern- 
ment was not sharing in the cost of allow- 
ances for this group. Strangely enough, in the 
United States federally they were sharing for 
many decades the cost of the aid to dependent 
children programs which were administered 
by the states. On the other hand, in Canada 
federally we were sharing the costs of unem- 
ployment assistance which is still not done in 
the U.S. The situation was just the reverse in 
the two countries. 


When the Canada Assistance Plan was 
being designed the question was: Would the 
cost of mothers’ allowances be covered feder- 
ally, and would child welfare services be 
included as a part of the legislation? The 
provinces made strong representations on 
both these points which were considered by 
the federal Government, and the sharing of 
this type of provision was provided for in the 
act. The fact that the federal Government 
began sharing these costs was of tremendous 
assistance to the provinces, which were feel- 
ing considerable financial pressure because of 
these and other programs and the improve- 
ment of assistance programs generally. 


With reference to your question as to 
whether particular families are afforded ade- 
quate support, this again is a matter that 
depends on how generous a particular prov- 
ince is with the rates of benefit they will pay. 
It also depends, and this is becoming increas- 
ingly so, on the extent to which day care 
centres have been or can be developed. More 
and more of these women who have children 
to support are going back into the labour 
force. This was not the pattern in the 1920s 
and the 1930s, but it is true of the postwar 
period. Therefore this question of day care 
centres is of vital importance. The manner in 
which part time workers are dealt with is of 
particular importance to this group. If the 
part time earnings of the mother who wishes 
to go out to work but cannot give full time to 
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a job are taken away on a dollar for dollar 
basis, such a defect needs to be remedied. 


The availability of health services, includ- 
ing the hospital insurance and the medical 
care programs which are now being estab- 
lished in the various provinces is, of course, 
of particular importance to these families. 
Over and above that, the inclusion in the 
Canada Assistance Plan of federal sharing on 
the whole range of health services which may 
not be provided for under other federal pro- 
grams is particularly important to this group. 
This applies to eye glasses, drugs and various 
other needs that the mother and her family 
may have with growing children. 


The Chairman: When you speak of dollar 
for dollar, how many provinces permit the 
dollar for dollar and how many take total 
deductions? 


Dr. Willard: I have not the figures with me. 
Perhaps Mr. Cragg could speak to this 
question. 


Mr. Cragg: Mr. Chairman, it is a very com- 
plicated picture. Each province varies in 
accordance with the programs of long term 
and short term assistance. They have certain 
allowable items which may take into account 
earned income or such items as income from 
board and lodging receipts, room rentals or 
rental of property. To take Ontario as an 
example, there are two assistance programs 
provided by the province under the Canada 
Assistance Plan. There is the Family Bene- 
fits Act, which generally provides long term 
assistance, and is administered by the prov- 
ince. Exemptions here include, as I have indi- 
cated, a variety of items, but with respect to 
wages and salaries exemptions are in relation 
to the number of children and adults in the 
family. If there is just one adult, the exemp- 
tion is $24 per month. For two adults it is 
$36 per month. If there are six children and 
two adults the exemptions are $108 per 
month. Under the General Welfare Assist- 
ance Act, which is administered by the 
municipalities in Ontario and is generally for 
the employable person who is temporarily 
unemployed, there are no exemptions at all. 
That is on a one for one basis. 


The Chairman: Would that be applicable 
across the country in that particular 
orientation? 


_ Mr. Cragg: Most provinces do provide some 
exemptions for earnings. 


- The Chairman: Both long and short term? 
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Mr. Cragg: Yes; I have a detailed table 
here. 


The Chairman: Could you leave it with us 
for our file, please? 


Mr. Cragg: Yes. 


The Chairman: Does the table cover all the 
provinces? 


Mr. Cragg: Yes. 


Senator Carter: What criteria do you have 
for long and short term? I presume the short 
term is based on the assumption that the 
applicant is going to find work soon, but that 
assumption very often has no validity. Does 
this definition vary from one province to 
another? 


Dr. Willard: Yes, there are variations. For 
instance, a disabled person or one who is 
obviously unemployable tends under most 
programs to receive a long-term benefit. The 
amount of benefit may be higher and his 
continued eligibility is checked less often. If it 
is a case of a wage earner temporarily out of 
work, or even one who is in and out of work 
quite regularly, he tends to be in the short- 
term benefit stream. 


Senator Carter: There is no period laid 
down. An unemployed person could be on 
short-term benefit for a year, I presume? 


Dr. Willard: I do not know whether Mr. 
Cragg wishes to add anything further? 


Mr. Cragg: This could be. If he is classified 
as an employable unemployed person he 
could be on short term assistance for a fairly 
lengthy period. It varies from province to 
province. The table I am going to leave with 
you defines for most provinces what they 
mean by long and short term assistance. The 
definition in the Newfoundland Act is that 
short term assistance is available to unem- 
ployed employables. That is all they say. Long 
term assistance is available to adults or fami- 
lies with mental or physical incapacities, 
widowed mothers with dependent children, 
other women with children and without ade- 
quate means, unmarried mothers caring for 
their children, and fathers with dependent 
children if they are incapacitated or must re- 
main at home because the mother is incapaci- 
tated, deceased, in jail, in a sanatorium, in a 
hospital or has deserted the home. 


The Chairman: One point that troubled me 
when you presented this table was the fact 
that our staff figures did not agree with 
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yours. I wanted to know why, because I 
thought they would be able to do multiplica- 
tion and that your people also would or 
would use the computer. Now, my staff point 
out to me the obvious mistake: you have your 
examples working 52 weeks of 40 hours per 
week and our staff, being a little more gener- 
ous, decided to give them two weeks holiday. 


Dr. Willard: Without pay? 


The Chairman: Oh, no; the law says you 
must pay them. 


Dr. Willard: That is why it is 52. 


The Chairman: We did it the other way 
then. 


Dr. Willard: We thought the two weeks 
would be with pay. I think we were more 
generous than your staff. 


The Chairman: I am afraid you are. 


Dr. Willard: We may be wrong, but we like 
to be on the side of the angels. 


The Chairman: You are. 


If there are no further questions. That con- 
cludes this part of the hearing and we will 
turn to health. We have here Dr. James 
Wiebe, Director General of the Medical Ser- 
vices Branch; Dr. Robert Armstrong, Acting 
Director General of the Health Insurance and 
Resources Branch; and Dr. L. Bradley Pett, 
Deputy Director General of the Health Ser- 
vices Branch. 


First, Dr. Willard will say a few words. 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, I thought we 
might address ourselves first of all to the very 
important departmental program concerned 
with Indian and Northern Health Services. In 
the brief we have listed some of the infant 
mortality rates, some of the averaged age- 
specific death rates and so on, to give an 
indication of the health status of the Indians. 


The other day in the general summary I 
mentioned some of the new developments. 
One was our consultation with Indian 
representatives from across Canada; in the 
last three days Dr. Wiebe has been meeting 
with these representatives. This has provided 
a means of communication and joint partici- 
pation with the Indians in policy development. 


I also mentioned that a system of liaison 
officers has been developed, whereby the 
Department of National Health and Welfare 
is providing $10,000 to each Indian association 
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to meet the salary and other expenses of 
Indian liaison officers, who can tell us about 
our health services from the point of view of 
the Indians receiving care from those health 
programs. 


Another important matter, upon which Dr. 
Wiebe might wish to comment, is that since 
1962 a Community Health Worker Training 
Program has been established, under which 
Indians and Eskimos are trained so that they 
are able to go into their communities and act 
as health workers. 


Another important development that Dr. 
Wiebe may wish to mention is that in an 
effort to tap the resources of our medical 
schools in Canada the department has entered 
into contracts with various universities for 
them to provide medical staff on a rotating 
basis for some of our health regions and 
health zones. For example, we have an agree- 
ment with McGill University whereby they 
provide two doctors and two fifth-year medi- 
cal students, who go into our hospitals in the 
Baffin zone and provide medical services. 
There are similar contracts with other univer- 
sities, including the Universities of Manitoba, 
Western Ontario, McMaster, Toronto, Queen’s, 
Montreal and Dalhousie. This is an effort to 
supplement the staff coming under Dr. 
Wiebe’s direction, and to try to improve the 
quality of care by this means. 


Efforts are being made to improve radio 
communication, which has been difficult in 
some isolated centres. An appropriation of 
$500,000, designed to try to assist in this 
regard, has been announced. 


I do not know whether Dr. Wiebe would 
want to add anything further to that. 


Dr. James H. Wiebe (Director General, 
Medical Services Branch, Department of 
National Health and Welfare): We are devel- 
oping a relationship with the Canadian medi- 
cal profession through the Canadian Medical 
Association. While this development is at an 
early stage, it is quite promising. We believe 
there are here resources that we can advanta- 
geously tap and utilize. 


Dr. Willard: Do you want to say anything 


about your discussion of the past few days | 
with Indian leaders and the kind of things | 


you have been talking about? 


Dr. Wiebe: We have just had our second 
meeting, the first being last fall. Both meet- 
ings were of two days duration. The first one 
resulted largely in an agreement to speak 


s 
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further, which we thought was tremendous 
progress. The second meeting did, we think, 
produce a number of fairly solid achieve- 
ments, particularly with respect to the com- 
munity health workers. The Indian Brother- 
hoods are most interested in this program, 
wish to support it, and moreover wish to 
operate it and made this proposal to us. We 
agreed with enthusiasm, because no program 
among Indians has better chances of success, 
we believe, than if it is carried out by the 
Indians themselves. 


We also broadened our liaison, officer pro- 
gram and increased the financing of it so that 
there would be more officers available, who 
and so that they could be paid better salaries. 
This program also is in the hands of the 
brotherhoods. 


These were two of the main things that 
were hammered out. There were many other 
relatively minor subjects. We considered this 
meeting a success, and on departing the Indi- 
ans also looked forward to the next meeting, 
when further topics will be discussed. 


Senator Carter: The table of the Indian 
infant mortality rate is very interesting. The 
first thing that strikes me is that the Indians 
in New Brunswick have a lower mortality 
rate than that for the whole province, where- 
as in every other province the rate is 
stacked against the Indians two to one, even 
up to three to one. Is there any special 
reason? Do they have special water in New 
Brunswick, or special air? Why is there such 
a striking difference in New Brunswick com- 
pared with all other provinces? 


Dr. Wiebe: I believe one needs to be just a 
little careful here, because we are dealing, 
first of all, with a small number of Indians in 
that province and therefore a small number of 
possible deaths. One such case can contribute 
greatly to the fraction or the ratio that we 
get. 


Senator Carter: The sample is too small for 
a general comparison. 


Dr. Wiebe: Yes, I think it would be wise to 
assume that. 


Senator Carter: Have you any comparative 
figures with the Indian or Eskimo rates in 
other countries? Does this include the 
Eskimos or just the Indians? 


Dr. Wiebe: Where it says Indian it is Indian 
only. 
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Senator Carter: Have you comparative fig- 
ures for Eskimos? 


Dr. Wiebe: Yes, at the bottom of page 50. In 
1968 it was 49 per 1,000 for Indians and 89 
per 1,000 for Eskimos. 


Senator Carter: How does that compare 
with the figures for Eskimos in Greenland? 
Do you have such comparative figures? 


Dr. Wiebe: We do, but they are not availa- 
ble at the moment. The Greenland Eskimo 
situation is not entirely comparable to our 
own. They have been in contact with western 
civilization for hundreds of years, where our 
Eskimos count their true contact in terms of 
decades. I believe their figures are better, but 
unfortunately we are unable to say exactly 
how much so. 


Senator Carter: Do you provide a full range 
of health services for Indians, Eskimos, 
including tuberculosis and mental disease? 
The federal Government does not share with 
the provinces in expenditures for these two 
diseases, I understand, but do you provide 
them for the native people? 


Dr. Wiebe: Yes. Perhaps it would be best to 
confine our remarks at the moment to prov- 
inces and not to the territories, which is a 
different situation again. Either we or the 
province provide this full range of services to 
the Indians. Perhaps you wonder why I put it 
in this way. First of all, not every Indian in 
the country comes to us for services. Many 
Indians provide their own health services and 
pay for them or take’ advantage, if they are 
living off the reserves, of the facilities availa- 
ble in the province. Those Indians living on 
their reserves do look to us for these services 
and we provide as wide a range of services as 
the provinces do and perhaps a little wider, 
because we are in the position of dealing with 
a limited number of people. Our staffs are 
therefore able to have practically every 
person on their conscience. Thus, our immu- 
nization program, which is in the preventive 
field is perhaps much better than for any 
other segment of the Canadian population. In 
the same way, our case finding and treatment 
effort in regard to tuberculosis is perhaps a 
little more specific to the individual rather 
than to the mass. 


Senator Carter: Is the responsibility of the 
Government limited only to Indians on 
reserves or could an Indian living off the 
reserve claim those services too? 
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Dr. Wiebe: We generally expect an Indian 
living off the reserve, who has made his way 
as other citizens have, to take the same 
responsibility as other citizens. In the same 
way, if he is in need he has access to the 
same sources of assistance as other citizens 
do. 


Senator Carter: Is there a legal basis for 
that or is that just a practice that has grown 
up? 


Dr. Wiebe: Shall we say it is a practice in 
that Indians are perhaps, first of all, citizens 
of their province and then citizens of Canada. 
If you wish to mention the statutory basis for 
this, our whole work is based on section 72 of 
the Indian Act, which provides permissive 
legislation for the federal Government to pro- 
vide certain services to Indians. It is very 
poorly defined. 


Senator Carter: Do you have any compara- 
tive figures of the infant mortality rates for 
non-Indians and other Canadians who are 
living in isolated areas under _ similar 
conditions? 


Dr. Wiebe: We have done quite a search of 
the literature and have not been able to come 
up with anything that has been very useful. I 
am, however, on the trail of a study which 
took place in British Columbia, specifically in 
the Fraser Valley area. I just heard about this 
last week and I do not have it in my posses- 
sion yet. My source of information suggested 
that other segments of the population, in a 
similar socio-economic setting, are _ per- 
haps even more disadvantaged than the Indi- 
ans are, if you study the statistics. 


Senator Carter: On page 51 you list the 
causes of infant mortality. Have you done any 
research as to what extent this is caused by 
lack of health education on the part of par- 
ents in the community? 


Dr. Wiebe: We have not done research on 
this. However, there is the project which Dr. 
Willard referred to earlier, namely, that of 
the community health worker program. When 
it was begun, certain base-line data was 
taken. We shall determine, as the years go by, 
whether any effect was shown as a result of 
this project, which of course involves largely 
education, activation, stimulation and infor- 
mation for the Indian people. 


Senator Carter: I was interested in knowing 
if there was any evidence that poverty was a 
contributing factor more than others, such as 
lack of education and lack of services. 
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Senator Inman: Mr. Chairman, Senator 
Carter in fact asked the question, but I will 
go a little further and ask if there is any 
prenatal or postnatal education provided for 
those Eskimos and Indians? 


Dr. Wiebe: There has been for many years. 


Senator Inman: What is being done, what 
services are there to alleviate these diseases 
and the causes of them? It is not always 
poverty. 


Dr. Wiebe: We are taking advantage of all 
possible methods—actual treatment, finding of 
disease, education. We are trying to take 
advantage of all methods of alleviating the 
situation. 


We have had a constantly rising budget 
with which to perform this program. How- 
ever, we believe we now have _ perhaps 
arrived at the point where pouring a great 
deal more money into the health services side 
might not produce the results that we might 
anticipate, until certain other things happen, 
namely, on the socio-economic side—until the 
effects of low income, poor living conditions, 
lack of access to services, poor communica- 
tions—all these things that we take for grant- 
ed in the country at large, until these have 
been improved for them—we wonder whether 
some of the dollars might, instead of increas- 
ing the health budget, might not be diverted 
to these other problems. 


Senator Inman: Do you find these people 
co-operative? 


Dr. Wiebe: They are human beings and 
many of them are very co-operative. Others 
show relative degrees of indifference. These 
people find themselves at an_ inter-face 
between two cultures. One culture, namely, 
ours, is highly competitive and requires plan- 
ning; the other is their old culture which is a 
day to day type of thing, with very little 
planning required. There is a conflict in 
minds, I believe, relative to this situation. 


Senator Inman: Do you take any part in 
providing for them in regard to ante-natal 
and post natal education? 


Dr. Wiebe: We have been encouraging this. 
I have been 25 years in the service and have 
tried to spend time trying to persuade them 
that medicine and health care would be a 
good thing. Today these people have become 
highly critical. In some cases, much more so 
than the general public in Canada, as to 
whether they are getting good health services 
or not. 
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Senator Inman: Do you find much of this 
trouble with other groups—perhaps Senator 
Carter asked that—other groups in Canada, 
new Canadians, or people who may not have 
been used to these services? Can you get at 
them? 


Dr. Wiebe: I am not qualified to pass an 
opinion and I have no statistical data to back 
this up. 


Senator Fergusson: I want to comment on 
the community health training program. You 
speak of it on page 53. You say it was 
instituted in 1962. I would gather from the 
report you have here that you feel it is quite 
successful. 


Dr. Wiebe: Yes, if you measure success in 
terms of what we might consider very very 
slow progress. I do not think we can measure 
success by the same yardstick as in the 
Canadian environmental at large. On a recent 
trip, I spoke to a community health worker, 
who had spent six years in the community, 
and I asked the specific question: “What have 
you succeeded in doing, how would you assess 
what you have done?” She said: “I do not 
think I have achieved very much.” But I 
think she was growing along with the situa- 
tion and things had been happening around 
her and she did not notice them. Now our 
nurses have indicated that there have been 
changes in attitudes and changes in practices 
with respect to health. 


Senator Fergusson: 
expand this program? 


Do you expect to 


Dr. Wiebe: We shall expand it just as rap- 
idly as we can acquire health educators. 
Health educators are not trained in Canada. 
We have to send persons out of the country 
for training. Health educators are necessary 
to this program, because what is involved are 
the techniques of education and not just 
information. There is no point in lecturing 
people, as you know; one has to devise ways 
and means of persuading them to look for 
new knowledge and new practices. 


While we have a number of educators who 
_head this program, we lack them. Neverthe- 
less, there are always courses going on and 
the numbers are increasing yearly. 


Senator Inman: Is there not a place where 
these educators can be trained in Canada? 


Dr. Wiebe: On this point I did a survey 


yesterday with two of our regional directors 
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and to our combined knowledge there is no 
university which provides that in Canada. 


Senator Fergusson: 
them? 


Where do you send 


Dr. Wiebe: To the United States. 


Senator Fergusson: 
States? 


Only to the United 


Dr. Wiebe: There are courses in England 
but we have not utilized them. 


Senator Fergusson: Do you send them on 
scholarships or how do you send them? 


Dr. Wiebe: Yes, actually these people are 
given leave with pay and perquisites and we 
look after such things as fees and books and 
transportation and so on and so forth. There 
is no loss to them. 


Senator Fergusson: As Senator Inman says, 
is it not bad that we cannot set up such 
training in Canada. It would be in the univer- 
sities, I suppose? 


Dr. Wiebe: Yes, it would be in a university 
setting, it is a degree course. 


Senator Fergusson: Have you tried to get 
universities interested? 


Dr. Wiebe: Yes, we have communicated 
with universities on this matter and presuma- 
bly the demand in Canada is not great 
enough in toto to warrant such a program but 
we shall continue our efforts. 


Senator Fergusson: Thank you. 


Senator Carter: Has any work been done to 
diagnose the different kind of diseases and 
ailments that the Indians, and Eskimos suffer 
from—for example, diseases of dietary defi- 
ciency and that sort of thing. 


Dr. Wiebe: Yes, we have as a matter of fact 
one medical officer who has some assistants 
from time to time as needed, whose sole work 
is just exactly what you have suggested, 
Senator Carter, investigating whether there 
are variations or variances from what we 
consider normal in the medical textbook. This 
requires a great deal of study and one must 
not be too premature in making assumptions 
until results are known. It does appear that in 
certain metabolic situations the Indian or 
Eskimo metabolism differs somewhat from 
ours. But it is a little premature to say too 
much on this subject. 


Senator Carter: Do you have a preventive 
program? I am not talking so much of an 
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immunization program, but of a general pre- 
ventive program for these people, under your 
department? 


Dr. Wiebe: Yes, we try to bring to bear all 
the tools that are available. Prevention is 
something that can operate from almost any 
facet of daily life, the prevention of accidents, 
for example. The educational program 
includes that. Prevention may take the form 
of better housing, better sanitary conditions 
in the community, better sanitary conditions 
in the individual home. This is all prevention. 
In so far as the provision of facilities such as 
housing and so on is concerned, they are not 
in the purview of this department, as you 
know. We do, however, communicate at a 
high level, and at the echelon level, too, with 
the Departmental of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development, whose function is to 
provide these services, and we exchange 
advice and information with them. 


Senator Carter: Do you provide school chil- 
dren with milk or dietary supplements and 
vitamins, or with bread or special flour with 
vitamins in it? 


Dr. Wiebe: Yes, partly. With the help of 
officers in our department we have made cer- 
tain developments. For instance, Dr. Pett 
helped us some years ago to develop the 
vitamin biscuit which had the various vita- 
mins usually deficient in the diet of Indians. 
These vitamin biscuits were offered to school 
children and are still in use. 


However, so far as school lunches and so on 
are concerned, this would not fall under our 
purview but would be within the Department 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 
which does in fact have such programs. 


Senator Carter: There must be a close liai- 
son between your department and _ the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, because the two programs sup- 
plement each other. 


Dr. Wiebe: Yes, indeed. We are certainly 
not satisfied that we are closely enough relat- 
ed, but we are working at it so that our 
efforts can be synchronized and meshed, as 
you properly suggest they should be. 


Senator Carter: How do you manage for 
dental care? What kind of dental services do 
you have for these people? 


Dr. Wiebe: They suffer from the same 
problems you and I suffer from. Dentists are 
in very short supply in Canada. However, we 
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have on staff at this time about 22 dentists 
who work full-time for us. In addition to that, 
there are many Indian groups who have easy 
access to metropolitan facilities. Furthermore 
there are some private physicians who sell us | 
their time for a week or so at a time. | 


The Chairman: On the reservations? 


Dr. Wiebe: Yes. We would have them visit | 
either in remote,areas or otherwise. We are 
now negotiating with the dental profession to 
provide more of that kind of service. | 


The Chairman: Certain Indian organizations 
which have appeared before us have voiced 
the fear that the provinces will not give them | 
the kind of services they have been receiving | 
hitherto, I wonder if there is any basis for 
that state of mind. 


Dr. Wiebe: I would give a guarded yes as | 
an answer, because in many phases of our 
work we have used a much higher concentra- 
tion of manpower per individual than in the 
provincial setting. Furthermore, our range of 
services has been a bit wider than most prov-| 
inces give. I can therefore understand the fear 
expressed by the Indians, but, nevertheless, 
they should also be persuaded that we are not 
going to cause them to have less than they 
had in the past. 


Senator Carter: I have never been sure 
whether the provision of eye glasses, dentures 
and prosthetics and such things was some- 
thing that came under your department or 
the Department of Indian Affairs and North- 
ern Development. Does it come under your 
department? 


Dr. Wiebe: Yes. 


Senator Carter: All of it? None of that 
comes under the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development? 


Dr. Wiebe: With the exception of certain 
major items such as wheelchairs, and I can 
think of no other exceptions at the moment, 
we provide all prosthetic devices. 


Senator Carter: Do you have any problems 
with the folklore of the Indians, in the sense 
that they have their own remedies for certain 
ailments? Is there much of a problem in that 
respect? 


Dr. Wiebe: The most recent complaint I 
have had was the day before yesterday to the 
effect that we and the missionaries had taken 
away from the Indians their peyote. Even so, 
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there is still a residuum there, but I don’t 
think it interferes with the acceptance of the 
modern technology and techniques that are 
available. It is somewhat like what an old 
Indian told me years ago when we were dis- 
cussing religion—his old religion and the new 
Christian religion. He said you had to put 
your feet into both lakes to play it safe. 


Senator Carter: He was a good politician, 
then. 


I was interested to see that you have com- 
munity health programs. How successful are 
they, and can they be ‘‘translated” to other, 
non-Indian, groups in poverty levels? 


Dr. Wiebe: That is an interesting question. 
At least one province has asked if it can join 
us and send delegates or students to our 
courses. Apparently that province at least 
feels it could make use of the same kind of 
individual within its own groups. 


Senator Carter: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


| The Chairman: Do you have any witch doc- 
tors on the payroll? 


Dr. Wiebe: Around this table, you mean? 


The Chairman: I had in mind the Indian 
_ who says he wants to go to a witch doctor. 
And if he exists, can the witch doctor claim a 
fee from you? 


Dr. Wiebe: We haven’t licensed them yet. 


Senator Inman: What provision do you 
have for old people who are not able to look 
after themselves? 


Dr. Wiebe: That does not properly come 
within our purview, in the sense that the 
Indian Affairs Branch would be looking after 
_ it, but, obviously, we are very much interest- 
ed because there are health problems related 
to the aged. Indirectly we have assisted, 
because many of our smaller hospitals are 
being closed and the Indians are taking over 
some of these institutions to utilize for the 
' purposes that you have in mind. 


Senator Inman: Such as 


~ homes? 


Dr. Wiebe: That is right. 


old people’s 


The Chairman: To use my term, how many 
old folk’s homes would you have? 


Dr. Wiebe: We have none. We have one 
' hospital in southern Ontario that was taken 
! Over by the Indians, and there is another 
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hospital in the Fraser Valley which is now 
under negotiation with them. 


The Chairman: How many beds would 
there be in those hospitals? 


Dr. Wiebe: The one in southern Ontario has 
35 beds, approximately, and the one in Fraser 
Valley has 150 beds. 


The Chairman: Without intending to draw 
any inferences, that means that across this 
country there are approximately 200 beds for 
an Indian population of over 250,000. Of 
course, their way of looking at these problems 
is different from ours. What is their way of 
looking at them? Do the old folk just stay at 
home with their families? 


Dr. Wiebe: They have the same access to 
the usual homes as other citizens have. 


The Chairman: Even from the reservation. 
And the question is as to who pays? 


Dr. Wiebe: It is a question of who pays, 
yes. 


The Chairman: Then, just one more ques- 
tion. Somewhere in your brief you said that 
drugs are provided at local initiative in the 
provinces. Is that a plus or a minus? 


Dr. Wiebe: I want to be very sure I am 
addressing myself to the question you have in 
mind. I believe you are referring to immuno- 
logical products such as vaccines and things 
of this nature, and most provinces are now 
providing these free to Indians as they do to 
any other citizen and on the same basis as 
they provide them to other citizens. 


The Chairman: But there was a reference 
to three provinces and I did not know wheth- 
er this was in addition or whether only three 
had participated. Is it a problem? I am not 
talking about pot or anything of that nature, I 
am talking about normal drugs. 


Dr. Wiebe: Drugs for legitimate use do not 
provide any problem. We provide the drugs 
for Indians, so there is no problem. None of 
the provinces provides drugs for Indians 
except in the way I have said. 


The Chairman: Where they are off the 
reservation? 


Dr. Wiebe: If in the Province of Ontario, 
for example, a person is a diabetic, the prov- 
ince will provide free insulin and will not ask 
if that person is an Indian or not. The insulin 
is available to all. 
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Senator Carter: We are discussing the 
medicare program in Canada and different 
provinces are coming into it now although 
they are not all in yet. But under our pro- 
grams for the Indians, they are provided with 
everything that a province could get under 
medicare. Is that right? 


Dr. Wiebe: I must answer that by changing 
the frame of your statement a bit. Every 
province that now has a medical care pro- 
gram extends to the Indians the same provi- 
sions they extend to other citizens. 


Senator Carter: Any variation would 
depend upon the particular provincial agree- 
ment with the federal Government? 


Dr. Wiebe: Yes, the same program applies 
to the Indians in the Province of Ontario, for 
example, as applies to other citizens. 


Senator Carter: But an Indian in Ontario 
under medicare might get a different range of 
services from those available to Indians in 
other provinces. But your responsibility is to 
all Indians. 


Dr. Wiebe: If it should happen that a spe- 
‘cific Indian were unable to receive under a 
particular provincial plan the services he 
required, then we would see to it that he got 
those services. 


Senator Fergusson: I have a question with 
regard to the co-charges and extra-billing 
which is referred to on page 56. I do not 
understand this wording, and I wonder if you 
could explain and tell us if it works against 
the poor people, and makes it less likely that 
they will get the services they require. 


Dr. Willard: Dr. Armstrong might wish to 
comment on this question of co-insurance 
charges and extra-billing. 


Senator Fergusson: You see, I do not know 
what the word “co-charges” really means. 


Dr. Robert A. Armstrong, Acting Director 
General of the Health Insurance and 
Resources Branch, Department of National 
Health and Welfare: This is more usually 
referred to as “co-insurance”. Under the hos- 
pital insurance plans in British Columbia, 
Alberta—although only temporarily now— 
Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territories 
they have what is called an authorized charge 
or sometimes co-insurance where the patient 
pays an amount varying from about $1 per 
day to $2.50 per day, depending on the prov- 
ince, and the hospital plan pays the balance. 
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Only one other province, Saskatchewan, has a 
similar charge under medical care. 


Senator Fergusson: But does it work 
against the poor people of Saskatchewan? 


Dr. Armstrong: Typically any person on 
public assistance does not have to pay 
because the province will pay it on his behalf 
for hospital care or medical care. Because of 
the Medical Care Act requirements in Sas- 
katchewan there are special provisions to pre- 
vent hardship. For example, the rate of pay- 
ment, according to the way the medical care 
plan is administered, must be such that there 
is no financial impediment to a person receiv- 
ing all necessary medical care. In the case of 
people on lower incomes, the province must 
make fairly elaborate provisions to prevent 
such impediments from developing. In Sas- 
katchewan anyone on public assistance is 
automatically covered. For certain illnesses 
which have been more or less traditionally 
treated free in that province, such as cancer, 
tuberculosis, mental illness, the province pays 
the co-insurance without reference to income. 


There is a third such provision whereby the 
person, who does not qualify either as a 
public assistance recipient or by coming into 


one of the special categories, may apply for | 


temporary assistance or the doctor or hospi- 
tal may apply on his behalf, if it comes to 
their attention that the patient is likely to be 
financially embarrassed and he might be too 
proud or too ignorant to apply for assistance 
himself. We have to get a commitment of that 
sort from a province to permit the charge. 


Senator Fergusson: 
could be brought under the Act if some 
people were going to be left out. You feel that 
this covers it adequately for people at the 
marginal level? 


Dr. Armstrong: It has done so so far. The 
majority of cases coming to our attention— 
and I might add that people always seem to 
know where Ottawa is, no matter what prov- 
ince they live in, because if they have a prob- 
lem, they write to us. In’ most cases where 


there have been problems it was because | 
people did not know that there was help | 


available, and on our redirecting such letters 
to the appropriate people in the provinces, 
these situations have been taken care of. 


Senator Fergusson: But there could be a lot 
of people who would not know about this and 
would not know where to apply. 


I wondered how this | 


| 


| 
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Dr. Armstrong: Yes, that is the case. This is 
another interesting aspect about the so-called 
private insurance statistics which have been 
bandied about a great deal in recent years, 
particularly by those opposed to medical care 
programs, and which in many cases have not 
been proven entirely accurate. In other words, 
they have often overestimated the number 
of people covered or very often didn’t recog- 
nize duplication of coverage. In British 
Columbia when they introduced their plan, 
(during the previous four years before they 
had a governmental plan with subsidies avail- 
able to low-income people), they were amazed 
at the number of people who popped out of 
the bush, so to speak, and who were qualified 
for completely free coverage or substantially 
subsidized coverage but did not realize that 
this was available until the great wave of 
publicity surrounding the introduction of the 
federal-provincial program. Yet, they lived 
there for four years previously and in most 
cases would have been qualified for premium 
subsidy for medical coverage but they had 
never heard of it being available. 


The Chairman: Could you categorize these 
people at all? Were they low income people? 


Dr. Armstrong: These were people who 
would get low cost coverage on a subsidized 
plan. In other words, they were low income 
people, some with no taxable income what- 
ever and some with very little taxable 
income, but they just did not know there was 
help available before. 


The Chairman: 
them either. 


Of course, nobody told 


Dr. Armstrong: I suppose four years before 
there was some publicity attendant on the 
introduction of the old British Columbia 
Medical Plan, but nothing like the publicity 
the universal plan got with full page ads and 
forms all over the place, radio and television, 
and all the publicity of the medical care 
debate in the House of Commons, and so on. 


The Chairman: For a highly unionized prov- 
ince it does not make quite as much sense as 
in a province with less unionization, because 

_they usually know their rights and word gets 
around. 


Dr. Armstrong: The interesting thing in 
that regard is that while British Columbia 
had a very high level of decent private insur- 
ance coverage through group arrangements— 
perhaps a higher average level than any other 
province—most agreements were such that if 
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a worker was laid off his coverage stopped at 
midnight, or if he left one job covered under 
one group and moved to another job covered 
under a different group, he lost coverage in 
between jobs and had no coverage until he 
had passed the waiting period in the new job 
under the different group. That has all gone 
now because under Medicare coverage contin- 
ues and is not related to employment; but 
here were people who were part of the work 
force who could be left without coverage ata 
time when they most needed coverage. 


Senator Carter: Part of your problem, I 
suppose, is staff for the program. You do not 
have all the qualified staff you would like to 
have to carry out your full program. Is that a 
problem? 


Dr. Armstrong: We are not running a medi- 
cal care plan. We are administering a medical 
care program which is achieved through 
individual provincial plans that fit together, 
just as has been the case in hospital insurance 
where the federal Government lays down the 
minimum requirements and the provinces 
each run their own plan within those 
requirements. 


Senator Carter: The doctor told us this 
morning you do have 22 full-time dentists on 
your staff. 


Dr. Armstrong: That is the Indian and 
Northern Health Services. 


Senator Carter: Yes, in the Indian and 
Northern Health Services. Do you have staff 
problems? Is your staff inadequate for the full 
implementation of the program? 


Dr. Wiebe: We do have problems, and they 
vary from year to year and relate to the 
general deficiency in any particular category. 
Dentists are in short supply anywhere you 
look. 


Senator Carter: Do you have any program 
to indenture native people, to get them into 
high school and bring them on through, with 
an agreement that they go back and work for 
four or five, five or ten years among their 
own people? 


Dr. Wiebe: To date we have not had such a 
program, but we have used whatever means 
were at our disposal to encourage young Indi- 
ans to go into the professions, and we have 
given them all the support we could by 
summer employment, and so on. During their 
course at school, of course, they are complete- 
ly supported by the Indian Affairs Branch. 
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Senator Carter: It does not matter which 
department works it out, if we know there is 
anything being done, because obviously these 
people would be the best to do that type of 
work. 


Dr. Wiebe: We have recently spoken to the 
National Brotherhood on this subject, to see 
whether it could help us by persuading some 
of their own people to do exactly what you 
have suggested, and if they come forward 
with anything of this nature we will certainly 
support it. 


Senator Carter: The National Brotherhood? 
Dr. Wiebe: Yes, the Indian Brotherhood. 


Senator Carter: Do you mean out of reserve 
funds? I am thinking of a government 
program. 


Dr. Wiebe: We would support it. 


Senator Carter: And you would do the 


selection? 


Dr. Wiebe: And give encouragement. There 
are some Indian doctors and dentists, but so 
far they have preferred not to go back to 
their own people. 


The Chairman: Dr. Pett, would you mind 
filling us in a little on the national nutrition 
survey—what you have in mind, what you 
are trying to attain? 


Dr. L. B. Pett, Deputy Director General, 
Health Services Branch: The National Nutri- 
tion Survey really has two objectives. One is 
to provide factual information on a statistical 
basis across the whole country, because there 
are indications scattered here and there that 
nutrition in Canada is not all it might be. The 
other purpose, I think equally important, is to 
provide, particularly for the Food and Drug 
Directorate, information on the amounts and 
kinds of foods that are consumed by individu- 
als in relation to, really, the pesticide residues 
and other things which could be in those 
foods. It is one thing to have the analysis that 
a food contains some mercury or DDT; it is 
quite another thing to establish how many 
people were eating that particular kind of 
food and, therefore, to know how widespread 
the problem is in the population. So there is 
this double-barrelled objective, both aspects 
of which I think are very closely related to 
the interests of the department. 


The Chairman: How long has the survey 
been going on? 
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Dr. Pett: The plan has not actually started 
yet. The feasibility study was carried out last 
year, and the pilot project is being carried out 
now. It is sought, among other things, to 
reach formal agreements with the provinces 
who will be participating, a process which is 
expected to take place this summer, with a 
view to starting in actual fact by next fall or 
in the summer of 1971, depending on how 
these agreements are reached. 


The Chairman: How do you get your nutri- 
tion information across to the public?—we 
are meeting these poor people all the time 
and they do not seem to have any idea what 
it is all about. 


Dr. Pett: That is a rather different thing, in 
a way, from a national nutrition survey. The 
department has had a program for nearly 30 
years designed to help people learn about the 
foods to eat for good health. Since it is partly 
informational and partly health education, it 
has to work through and with the co-opera- 
tion of the provinces. It is not, generally 
speaking, directly a federal program, except 
with respect to the Indians I would like to 
give credit to the work done not only by Dr. 
Wiebe but by all his colleagues in one par- 
ticular area in the nutrition area. It almost 
applies to the whole field of preventive medi- 
cine, in which I am interested—namely, in 
one particular case, materials designed for 
Indians. The material is at the level of pretty 
well all the Indians. 


To come back to your interest and that of 
the honourable senators, this is not true in 
the field of poverty. 


I think that most of the health education 
efforts provincially and federally—I am not 
going to single out anything in particular— 
have not been aimed at the poverty level. It 
simply is not good enough to tell people to eat 
grapefruit when they cannot afford grape- 
fruit, or, indeed, on a more elementary level, 
to tell people to wash their hands before 
eating in order to prevent the spread of infec- 
tious hepatitis—which is one of our fairly 
important problems today—when they have 
not running water in their houses. These are 
simply other ways of saying that when you 
are talking about poverty you are talking 


about extra-health problems that need an | 


approach that is perhaps a little more 
direct—the type of direct approach which I 


think has been achieved with the Indians. | 


This is why the provinces want to get in on 
some of the advances that have been made in 
respect of the Indians. 


| 
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Senator Carter: This survey is an across the 
nation survey? 


Dr. Pett: That is correct. 


Senator Carter: Are you taking samples 
from different income groups? 


Dr. Pett: Yes it will be not only demo- 
graphical but will be taken by age and sex, 
but also the characteristics of low and high 
incomes will be included in the sample. Of 
course, this will vary from province to prov- 
ince, but it will be conducted in such a way 
that the number of people examined at the 
low income level will be adequate for an 
interpretation of that level. 


Senator Carter: Have you made any similar 
survey geared to the health index of different 
groups? I am referring to the mortality rate 
in people who are below the poverty level as 
compared with that in people in the annual 
income range of $6,000 to $7,000, and up. Do 
these different groups suffer from different 
types of diseases or ailments? 


Dr. Pett: The Canada sickness survey 
which was conducted in 1951 did, in fact— 
well, I think it is the only one that has been 
done on a national basis in Canada. It would 
be nice to have it repeated, perhaps. 


Senator Carter: It is out of date now, do 
you think? 


Dr. Pett: Oh yes. It was made in 1950-51. 
Senator Carter: Yes, that was 20 years ago. 


The Chairman: The survey in connection 
with old age security was done in the same 
year, and you would be the first to say that it 
was out of date. 


Senator Carter: Dr. Willard, is your depart- 
ment thinking of renewing the _ sickness 
survey, particularly now as we are geared to 
the poverty group or, as we call them, the 
working poor, and the native peoples? 


Dr. Willard: Mr. Chairman, we have in the 
last few years given consideration to this 
question, but we never got to the stage where 
it was agreed that it would get priority. The 
amount of money involved is very considera- 
ble. The nutrition survey is the new big 
survey that the Department is putting its 
money into at this time, and it is going to cost 
$1.9 million. Looking at it in terms of the 
poverty problem, because there will be an 
analysis on the basis of income, it is going to 
be very important indeed. You will recall that 
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in the appendices that dealt with the whole 
question of budgets of low income people, the 
food component is very important and there- 
fore in terms of the study takes on special 
significance. I would say the other very 
important budget item, if you are singling 
them out, is housing or shelter provision. 
There is a great variation there, even within 
a given city. The relationship of rents and so 
forth to the income of people is another area 
that I think deserves a great deal of study. 


So, with regard to the sickness survey, I 
think it is a type of survey that certainly the 
department should get back to as soon as it 
can get the resources with which to do it. 


Dr. Armstrong: May I say something on 
that, Mr. Chairman? 


‘The Chairman: Yes. 


Dr. Armstrong: Under the universal medi- 
cal care plans you have a record of virtually 
every medical service rendered to every resi- 
dent in a province. In some provinces the 
numbering of the identification cards of per- 
sons on public assistance or on subsidized 
premiums is distinct so that the plan can tell 
who is such a person and who is not. It 
becomes feasible, after the plans have been 
running for a reasonable length of time and 
the computers have the bugs cleared out of 
them, that you can do a sickness survey on a 
computer. 


Some provinces have refused to identify 
persons on assistance in any way by means of 
numbering. In other words, it would be a 
much more involved process to find out who 
was in a low income group and who was not, 
but I think the provinces are sort of divided 
between these two approaches. However, 
technically speaking, one can do a sickness 
survey by computer once we have the univer- 
sal plan in effect. 


There is another point related to this, and 
that is that experience in Canada has general- 
ly been that the low income people, when 
they are first given comprehensive coverage, 
take a few years to learn to use it. Although 
it is commonly bandied about that you are 
going to have your services swamped because 
these people are going to the doctors and 
hospitals in droves, experience in Canada has 
been that it takes a few years before they 
take advantage of the benefits of the plan. 
This is partly because of education, partly 
because of ignorance, and partly because it is 
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something new and they do not know what to 
do with it. It is also due in part to ingrained 
habits of watching every penny, because 
they know that if they go to the doctor they 
may be given a prescription and that costs 
them money, or that they have to pay bus 
fare or a taxi in order to get to the doctor. 
They have become so used to incurring an 
expense when they go to a doctor that they 
tend to shy off. 
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The Chairman: There does not seem to be 
anything further, Dr. Willard. On behalf of 
the committee I will thank you and your 
competent and impressive staff for coming 
here today. We are very appreciative of your 
brief. It is thoughtful and helpful. We have 
many problems before us, and the informa- 
tion contained in the brief will be of great 
use in their solution. 


The committee adjourned. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The substantial economic growth of Canada after World 
War II led to the expectation on the part of many that with 
the rising Gross National Product poverty would steadily 
diminish as a serious problem; this has not proved to be so. 


Real income per capita did increase substantially, 
but a significant portion of the population did not benefit 
to the extent needed to lift them out of poverty. While 
the affluent society became increasingly visible to the poor, 
the poor remained largely invisible to the affluent in 
society. In recent years, however, there has been a growing 
awareness of the continuing magnitude of poverty in Canada. 


Perhaps our lack of perceptiveness was caused, in 
part, by the persistence of the notion of poverty as absolute 
deprivation. That is to say that the poverty line frequently 
has been regarded as a level of minimum physical subsistence, 
just sufficient to maintain life and working capacity. But 
human needs also comprise many "conventional" or social 
elements related to the changing ways of life in the community; 
and, of course, these change over time. Thus more people 
begin to realize that many are "poor" because they are deprived 
of the income, opportunities, environment, and self-respect 
that is regarded as normal in the community to which they 
belong. Poverty then is to be seen as relative to the 
continually changing average standard of living in the 
community; this is not to say, however, that isolated cases 
of absolute deprivation cannot be found. 


(a) Extent of Poverty in Canada 


There are various ways of attempting to measure the 
extent of poverty, and these are under study within the 
Department. Two reports related to measurement of living 
standards have been included as appendices to this presenta- 
tion. Appendix I is entitled "Historical Development of 
Concepts and Measures of Minimum Living Standards". Appendix 
II deals with "Family Budgets in Canada". 


The rough measure of poverty used by the Economic 
Council of Canada in its Fifth Annual Review indicates that 
approximately four million Canadians could be considered to 
be living at or below a poverty level.(1) Of these, available 
data from the Canada Assistance Plan and the Old Age Security 
Program suggest that close to two million currently are receiving 
income support based on a means or needs test, or an income 
supplement to Old Age Security; the incomes remain nonetheless 
below this poverty line. Accordingly, using the Economic 
Council's measure, we may conclude that most of the remaining 
two million persons are in families of the working poor who 
are employed members of the labour force, but whose earnings 
are below the poverty line. 


(b) Causes and Types of Poverty 


To be poor does not signify only lack of income; it 
means lack of opportunities -- for good health, for education, 
for meaningful employment, for suitable recreation and so 


(1) Preliminary estimates for 1967 put the figure at 840,000 


families and 586,000 unattached individuals for a total 
of roughly 3.85 million people (Income Distribution and 


Poverty in Canada 1967. D.B.S.) 
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forth. Poverty is characterized by a depressing and harmful 
physical and social environment -- both indoors and outdoors. 
It leads to a sense of failure, a feeling of alienation, 

and generates personal and social pathologies. 


A variety of categories of poverty may be distinguished. 
First, cyclical poverty, which refers to the temporary 
deprivation that may occur on a substantial scale because of 
a downturn in the business cycle, a crop failure, or the 
seasonal nature of certain industries. Prolonged massive 
unemployment following a major downturn in the business 
cycle, however, has not occurred in Canada since the economic 
depression of the nineteen thirties. Fiscal and monetary 
policy as well as income security measures have been 
successful in reducing the magnitude and impact of periodic 
recessions, while other measures have helped to cope with 
the serious Canadian problem of seasonal unemployment. 


Much more difficult to deal with is collective 
poverty which affects populations in particular geographic 
locations. Such depressed area poverty may arise from lack 
of natural resources, changes in the natural or technological 
environment or retarded economic development because of 
demographic and geographic factors. Collective poverty is 
found in certain rural and coastal areas, and in towns 
whose industry is no longer competitive. 


Sometimes the concept is also used to describe the 
poverty of particular ethnic groups or people living in the 
decaying inner cities. In these cases, however, cultural 
factors may well dominate the economic factors mentioned 
before. 


Individual poverty results from individual mis- 
fortune or incapacity.(1) It may be of a temporary nature 
arising from injury, illness, unemployment or other circum- 
stances, and is then described as crisis poverty. Poverty 
may arise also at various stages of the life-cycle -- child- 
hood, parenthood, old age -- when changed circumstances 
bring it on. On the other hand, some persons may remain 
handicapped, physically or mentally, for the rest of their 
lives; such long-term dependencies may lead to very severe 
poverty. 


These various causes may interact frequently to 
reinforce deprivation and patterns of behaviour which 
reduce future possibilities for escaping from poverty. Many 
questions may be posed concerning the effectiveness of 
social policies designed to combat one or another facet of 
poverty. Sometimes an approach which is intended to 
alleviate one aspect may actually aggravate other forms of 
poverty. For example, it is sometimes argued that higher 
minimum wages would exclude from the labour market a growing 
number of workers whose marginal productivity could not 
match the costs of employing them. That is to say the 
collective poverty of workers in marginal industry may lead 
to crisis poverty for all or some, if higher minimum wages 
should lead to a closing down of that industry. 


1 ’ bie ges 
( Jone exception to this is the voluntary poverty of the 


Christian ascetic or the hippie. 
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The extent to which ill health is a cause of poverty 
or poverty is a cause of ill health is open to argument. We 
do know that health problems are frequently associated with 
poverty, and in many cases are chiefly responsible for loss 
of income. Chronic and disabling conditions may push people 
into dependency. In Ontario 30 per cent of all General 
Welfare Assistance recipients in March, 1968, were granted 
aid because of major health problems, as compared with 43 
per cent given aid because of unemployment. I11 health of 
the principal wage earner may induce, for all family members, 
the adverse living conditions which in turn contribute to 
poor health, and low educational achievement, thus perpetuating 
for them the condition of poverty. There is little doubt, 
that the impact of ill health on those whose financial and 
educational resources are severely limited - and this is the 
case with most of the poor - is often disastrous. 


The distinctions drawn between types of poverty and 
the causes they point to are relevant to the next section 
in which the Department's policies in respect of poverty 
are discussed. It is clear that these policies address 
themselves mainly to individual poverty. Their impact on 
cyclical and collective poverty, particularly the former 
cannot be gainsaid, but responsibility for its prevention 
lies primarily with overall government policy and for its 
implementation with other departments. 
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II. POLICIES AGAINST POVERTY 


Two basic objectives of social policy in modern 
industrial states have been to maintain full employment and 
to achieve freedom from want. Monetary and fiscal polities 
and related economic measures in the trade, industrial 
labour and manpower fields have been aimed at the maintenance 
of full employment, while controlling the rate of inflation. 
The various income security measures and the health and 
welfare services that have been introduced have been directed 
toward freedom from want. These.,objectives have been 
related to other goals, such as better opportunities for 
children and adults to lead full, meaningful and useful lives. 


The full employment objective has not been attained 
throughout Canada in recent years. It has been implicitly 
assumed that, given the appropriate monetary and fiscal 
policies, the private sector of the economy will generate 
enough jobs to maintain a high level of employment. But 
the industrial system does not respond easily to social 
objectives; rapid technological change makes it increasingly 
difficult for unemployed people to find jobs. A much 
heavier burden than would otherwise be the case is thus 
thrown on the income support system because the private 
industrial system does not generate the job opportunities 
that are required of it. The social security system is 
blamed for its "failure" to eliminate poverty, when in fact 
it is the private sector of the economy that has been unable 
to perform in accordance with public expectations. 


The freedom from want objective has also not been 
fully attained in Canada, for a variety of reasons. One 
factor which has restricted the development of health and 
welfare services and income security in Canada has been the 
lack of clarity in the constitution on jurisdiction in the 
field of social security. A number of approaches have been 
employed over the past half century to meet this problem. 

One of the earliest was the provision by the federal govern- 
ment of grants to the provinces to support health services 
and to provide income maintenance for the aged. This shared- 
cost approach has continued to be used in respect of a 

number of programs - notably, hospital insurance and medical 
care and the Canada Assistance Plan through which the cost 

of health and welfare services, as well as income maintenance 
payments, is shared by the federal government. Another 
approach is the use of the federal spending power to make 
direct payments to persons by way of income support through 
such programs as family allowances and youth allowances. 


A third approach has been to amend the constitution 
to clarify the question of jurisdiction in particular fields. 
During the depression era of the 1930's when Parliament 
sought to enact an insurance measure to deal with the problem 
of income support for the unemployed, the legislation was 
declared to be ultra vires. With the agreement of all 
provinces, the federal government accordingly sought an 
amendment to the British North America Act to give Parliament 
powers in respect to unemployment insurance and thereby 
secured authority for the enactment of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1940. Similarly, the provinces agreed in 
1951, and again in 1964, on amendments which gave Parliament 
concurrent power with the provincial legislatures in respect 
of retirement insurance and related benefits such as survivors 
and disability benefits. This authority permitted the 
federal Parliament to proceed with Old Age Security and 
Canada Pension Plan legislation. 


Through these approaches, the federal and provincial 
governments have developed the present social security system 
in Canada. In general, the provinces administer health 
services and welfare services and social assistance programs 
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which are best administered at the provincial or local level, 
while the federal government provides support to the 

provinces in those fields and makes direct income security 
payments, either on a universal basis as with family allowances 
and basic old age security, or on an income-test basis as 

in the guaranteed income supplement program. In addition, 

the federal government has carried responsibilities for 

some special groups - notably, veterans, Indians and Eskimos, 
immigrants, and seamen in need of health care. 


The following discussion is concerned primarily with 
the work of the Department of National Health and Welfare 
viewed in the context of the total activities of government 
relevant to poverty. For this purpose, policies against 
poverty have been grouped into four broad categories: general 
economic policy, programs to improve the environment, services 
to improve earning power, and direct income support measures. 


Any such separation for discussion purposes should 
not be interpreted as meaning that each category is self- 
contained. All are inter-related, and co-ordinated planning 
is vital for success. 


(a) Government Anti-Poverty Policies 
(i) General Economic Policy 


The Economic Council of Canada has listed the perform- 
ance goals of the Canadian economy as: full employment, a 
high and sustained rate of economic growth, reasonable price 
stability, a viable balance-of-payments position, and an 
equitable sharing of rising incomes. From this perspective, 
the most fundamental remedy for unemployment and for poverty 
is to expand aggregate demand, employment opportunities and 
incomes. General economic policies designed to maintain a 
high level of aggregate demand serve as the basic infrastructure 
underlying all other policies aimed at reducing poverty. 


But the Economic Council recognizes also that economic 
policy consists of more than this. It includes also partic- 
ular measures directed towards particular regions, sectors 
or industries of the economy, characterized by slow growth, 
low wages or "collective poverty". Programs have been 
developed to increase job opportunities in depressed areas 
or particular sectors of the economy, and several departments 
of the federal government are involved, notably the new 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion, and others such 
as the Departments of Manpower, Agriculture and Fisheries. 


Higher levels of national income have been accompanied 
by proportionately greater growth in service industries. 
The "personal service" fields of health, education, welfare, 
cultural activities, sports and recreation have been a part 
of this growth. The health industry, for example, is one of 
Canada's most rapidly growing sources of employment. Numbers 
employed now total approximately 450,000 persons (75 per cent 
female) including not only professionals, ban also substantial 
numbers of manual or semi-skilled workers.‘+) a major stimulus 
to this expansion has been the hospital insurance, health 
resources, and medical care programs administered through 
the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


(1) According to the Royal Commission on Health Services 
(Vol. I, page 497), "Expansion has taken place largely 
at the expense of unemployment (actual or underemploy- 
ment in the home) rather than at the expense of other 
output these Canadians might have produced." 
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(ii) Programs to Improve the Physical and Social 
Environment: 


The squalid environment of poverty areas is frequently 
characterized by substandard housing, overcrowding, ill-health, 
drea’ry surroundings, low quality public services, alienation, 
crime and social pathologies. The importance of a physical 
and social environment which will help the poor to cope with 
family crises, and offer the children a means of escape’ from 
a life of poverty can scarcély be overstressed. Policies 
related to these problems are concerned mainly with housing, 
public and community services, community development, and 
pollution control. 


Housing policy is primarily a responsibility of 
provincial housing authorities and the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. However, since poor housing conditions 
are of central importance in perpetuating poverty and disease, 
the Department of National Health and Welfare has a major 
interest in the field of housing. Bad housing is a prime 
obstacle to all anti-poverty efforts; it raises the costs 
of health and welfare programs. Enforcement of housing 
standards is essential for the promotion of health and of 
child and family welfare. A very large increase in low-rent 
housing projects and housing for low-income families and 
aged persons is needed to reduce the heavy pressure of 
shelter costs on low-income family budgets. Any income 
maintenance programs for needy persons should include 
sufficient provision for an adequate standard of housing. 
The problem arises when the total stock of adequate housing 
is insufficient to meet demand. Under these circumstances 
assistance recipients and the working poor end up living 
in substandard housing. 


Among community public services that need special 
attention in low-income areas are parks, playgrounds and 
recreational facilities, library services, public health 
services, garbage and sewage disposal, and public transport. 


Community development is a technique for helping 
the poor to deal with social change and to develop approaches 
to solving their community problems. Community development 
programs have been sponsored under the Canada Assistance 
Plan and by the Secretary of State. Under the National 
Welfare Grants Program community development projects have 
also been financed. 


Problems of pollution leading to deterioration of 
the physical and social environment have become increasingly 
important in today's society. Water and air pollution, noise, 
radiation exposure and the effects of pesticides are matters 
of growing concern. Responsibility for aspects under federal 
jurisdiction rests mainly with the Departments of National 
Health and Welfare, Transport, and Energy, Mines and Resources. 
This Department has particular responsibilities for the 
health aspects of water and air pollution across international 
and interprovincial boundaries, and for radiation protection, 
and is conducting studies relating to noise, and to pesticide 
residues in food. 


(iii) Services to Improve Earning Power or Reduce 
Dependency: 


Services to reduce dependency and increase vocational 
skills have always been important as a means of attacking 
poverty. Educational programs, training schemes, health 
services, grants to help people to move to new jobs, family 
counselling and family planning services all contribute to 
the alleviation of hardship among the poor, the prevention 
of future dependency, and the rehabilitation and remotivation 
of the poor toward improved self-care, social functioning 
and earning power. 
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But the opportunities offered by these services are 
frequently grasped only by the more able and least deprived 
persons; conversely, the providers of service also tend to 
focus their efforts on individuals with good prospects. Thus, 
the "hard to reach" individuals, families and groups, are 
given less attention and become even harder to reach. The 
need is for massive inputs of service directed to some of the 
most seriously disadvantaged individuals, families and groups. 
This means much more money and personnel than are currently 
being used for these purposes. 


This is not to imply that no significant progress 
has been made. Provincial educational programs have expanded 
enormously in recent years, and increasing attention is being 
directed to deprived areas and groups in the population. 
Federal financial assistance in the costs of vocational 
education for a number of years, and the expanded post- 
secondary vocational training scheme of the Department of 
Manpower has been aimed at up-grading the skills of unemployed 
and low-wage workers. Improved Counselling and employment 
services as well as mobility grants of that Department have 
also greatly strengthened Manpower services across Canada. 


The rehabilitation of disabled persons has been a 
success story for some groups. Provincial workmen's com- 
pensation boards and the Department of Veterans Affairs 
pioneered comprehensive arrangements for persons affected 
by work-connected and war-connected disabilities respectively. 
Voluntary agencies also did much useful work for specific 
disability groups, and beginning in 1953, provincial reha- 
bilitation programs were organized in many provinces when 
federal financial support was made available for co-ordin- 
ation of services and for medical rehabilitation. The 
Department of Manpower currently administers federal-pro- 
vincial cost-sharing agreements for the vocational rehabili- 
tation of disabled persons. The Department of National Health 
and Welfare has since 1948, assisted medical rehabilitation 
services, demonstration or training projects through the 
National Health Grants, and now operates a national prosthetics 
service. 


Advances have been made in improving the accessibility 
of health services to the poor, and in removing the financial 
barriers to health care. The provision to the Indians of 
Canada and northern residents of geographically accessible 
health services has been a primary concern of the Department 
for many years. The National Health Grants Program, intro- 
duced in 1948, provided federal grant assistance to a wide 
variety of health services in the provinces, including local 
public health activities. The implementation of the Hospital 
Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act in 1958 made prepaid 
public ward hospital care universally available to all 
Canadians in participating provinces; outpatient services too 
have been included in the program by most provinces. The 
Canada Assistance Plan, beginning in 1966, enabled the Depart- 
ment to share the cost of a complete range of health care 
services for public assistance recipients; and the Medical 
Care Act which became effective on July lst, 1968, provided 
for comprehensive physicians services on a universal basis in 
participating provinces, with federal financial contributions: 
seven provinces are currently participating. Nevertheless, 
the Department is aware that many stubborn problems remain 
to be overcome in meeting the health needs of the poor. 


Many problems remain also in the provision of social 
welfare services designed to prevent future poverty, alleviate 
existing situations, and foster the rehabilitation of the poor. 
Comprehensive counselling services, foster home care, 
institutional care, day care for children and adults, meal 
services, homemaker services, work activity projects and 
sheltered workshops are supported under the Canada Assistance 
Plan, which offers an incentive to the provinces to expand 
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such services by sharing in the cost of both assistance and 
services. 


(iv) Income Support Programs 


Income support measures have one or more of the 
following objectives: first, to provide income support to 
alleviate the economic circumstances of the poor and to pre- 
vent persons from becoming poor; secondly, to provide pro- 
tection against loss of income arising from certain social 
risks for all members of society--not just those classified 
as poor; and thirdly, to redistribute income in favour of 
certain groups. 


In Canada we have five distinct types of income 
maintenance: 


i) Social Assistance 

ii) Compensation Payments 
iii) Income-tested Allowances 
iv) Universal Demogrants 

v) Social Insurance. 


Social Assistance: Public assistance based on the 
means test and administered by municipalities is the oldest 
type of income support program. Beginning with Mothers' 
Allowances in Manitoba in 1916, provincial governments 
developed province-wide assistance for particular categories 
of persons. Federal participation began in 1927 with the 
Old Age Pension legislation, followed later by cost-sharing 
of Blind Persons Allowances in 1937 and Disabled Persons 
Allowances in 1954. Federal cost-sharing for general 
assistance, used extensively during the thirties on an 
emergency basis, began again in 1956 for employable persons 
under the Unemployment Assistance Program; “unemployables" 
were added two years later. The Canada Assistance Plan, 
which commenced in 1966, involves federal-provincial cost- 
sharing of both cash payments to needy persons based on a test 
of needs, and a comprehensive range of services for all 
categories of public assistance recipients. Other federal 
assistance programs include war veterans allowances, and 
cash payments to Indians and Eskimos. 


Compensation Payments: Provincial workmen's 
compensation programs pay cash benefits as compensation for 
loss of earning capacity arising from work-connected disa- 
bility or death. War Pensions are provided by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs as compensation for service-connected 
disability or death. Although these are regarded as awards 
for damages, nonetheless they are paid over a period of time 
in lieu of income. 


Income Tested Allowances: Income tax exemptions for 
dependents may be considered as allowances available to 
persons above a specified income level, (i.e. persons having 
taxable income); with rising marginal tax rates the benefit 
increases as income increases. Conversely, the guaranteed 
income supplement for old age security recipients introduced 
by the federal government in 1967, is available to persons 
below a specified income level; the benefit decreases as 
income increases. In both instances there is an "income test". 
Some people have suggested that this technique be used to 
provide all persons with a basic minimum income - the negative 
income tax and guaranteed income approaches. 


(1) 


Flat rate tax credits apply to persons above a specified 
income level, but remain constant for income changes 
above that level. 
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Universal Demogrants: A universal demogrant is a flat 
rate benefit on a universal basis to all persons in a category. 
This was the approach followed in the federally administered 
Family Allowances Program introduced in 1944. A similar 
approach was adopted in 1951 in the federally administered 
Old Age Security Program providing flat rate pensions to 
persons 70 years of age and over. 


Among subsequent changes in these programs have been 
higher benefits, introduction of Youth Allowances in 1964, 
and progressive reduction of the eligible age for Old Age 
Security to 65 years. Quebec has its own youth allowances 
program and a supplementary family allowance program, intro- 
duced in recent years. 


Social Insurance: Social insurance involves periodic 
contributions as a condition of eligibility for benefits. 
The first such program in Canada was the federal Unemployment 
Insurance Program, begun in 1941, to protect workers against 
loss of income through unemployment. In 1965, the Canada 
and Quebec Pension Plans were introduced to provide a degree 
of protection to contributors and their dependants against 
the risks of loss of income through retirement, death and 
disability. 


(b) Changing Welfare Concepts 


Before reviewing departmental programs in detail in 
Chapters III, IV and V, something should be said about 
changing welfare concepts as they affect program development. 
These may be examined in terms of four strategies: prevention, 
rehabilitation, income-redistribution and participation. 

While these four objectives are all present in greater or less 
degree in most anti-poverty programs, the relative emphasis 
has varied over the years. 


During the early post-war years, the preventive 
strategy dominated economic and social policy. With memories 
of the depression of the nineteen thirties still fresh, what 
we have described as cyclical poverty(1l) was the main pre- 
occupation. The primary concern was to prevent another economic 
depression, and economic policies were, and still are, 
directed towards the objectives of maintaining full employment 
and stabilizing the economy. The new major federal programs 
of income security, (i.e. unemployment insurance, family 
allowances, and old age pensions) were viewed as "built-in 
stabilizers" for the economy--important devices for maintaining 
aggregate demand and stabilizing consumer purchasing power. 

The attractiveness of the approach was that measures that 
helped to prevent individual unemployed workers, children and 
old people from living in poverty, simultaneously helped to 
modify any recession. Thus, cyclical poverty, life cycle 
poverty and temporary crisis poverty arising from unemploy- 
ment(1) could be attacked by policies that also promoted 
greater national production at the same time. 


While the prevention of poverty was a main objective 
the redistribution of income was an important subsidiary 
consideration. The maintenance of full employment, of course, 
improved income distribution by reducing the number of 
families at the low end of the income scale because of 
unemployment. Transfers of income from the working population 
to the main non-working groups also were intended to redis- 
tribute income. The income security programs further 
reflected a new approach to the old Canadian problem of 


(1) see Chapter I. 
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regional economic disparities.’ In addition to inter- 
governmental transfers of funds, transfer payments directed 
to persons caused.a flow of funds from the more prosperous 
provinces to provinces having higher proportions of unemployed 
workers, Older persons and children in the population. There 
remained, of course, the problem of the “unemployables" -- 
long-term dependency among the working age population. This 
was seen as a gradually diminishing residual problem which 
could be looked after by the provinces and municipalities 
using. traditional techniques of public assistance; low levels 
of assistance combined with rehabilitation services would 
help to reduce the size of the residual group. 


To sum up, the essence of the preventive strategy 
against poverty was full employment for the working-age 
population, plus universal benefits for all persons at risk 
in non-working groups. The development of universal benefit 
programs could proceed step by step in line with economic 
growth, and in accordance with social priorities. Thus, 
social insurance for the employable unemployed (1941) was 
followed by the universal demogrant for children under 16 
(1944) and for the aged over 70 (1951); later came universal 
hospital insurance (1957), and the medical care program (1966), 
the last two at the option of the provinces. Also, during 
the fifties and sixties, the coverage of unemployment insurance 
was extended, and during the sixties the age range of the univer- 
sal demogrants was extended by youth allowances and by amended 
old age security. The Canada Pension Plan was enacted in 1965. 
Social solidarity among all classes of citizens was promoted 
by these developments, although universal benefit levels were 
sufficiently low that benefits did not interfere with incentives 
to employment. 


But as universal programs have progressed, problems 
of cost have come to the forefront. Increasingly, despite 
the growth of the gross national product, rising expenditure 
levels have inhibited extension of benefits, endangered 
adequacy of benefits, and have forced reconsideration of the 
concept of universality. In the case of health care, rapidly 
rising costs of insured services have generated pressures to 
examine the efficiency of the health delivery system, and to 
re-introduce some form of direct payments by patients. In 
the case of universal demogrants, the age range has been extended, 
but benefit levels for family allowances have not kept pace 
with increases in the cost of living. There remain some gaps 
and inadequacies in the protection afforded by the unemployment 
insurance program and the Canada Pension Plan. Thus, the 
effectiveness of universal programs in preventing poverty has 
become increasingly restricted by cost considerations. 


At the same time, full employment policies failed to 
solve the problem of poverty. Rapid economic growth generally 
meant that various areas and groups, both rural and urban, were 
increasingly left behind by economic progress elsewhere, thus 
increasing their "relative poverty". Wage levels for relatively 
unskilled work failed to keep pace with other sectors of the 
labour force, thus highlighting the phenomenon of the "working 
poor". The influx of rural residents and immigrants into urban 
areas created many new problems and pressures, which tended to 
push vulnerable individuals and families into crisis poverty 
and long-term dependency. The available structures of health, 
welfare and educational services and of income support measures 
(despite changes and improvements) seemed increasingly 
inadequate to cope with the problems. 


Yet as noted earlier, the social security system is 
blamed for the failure of the private industrial sector to 
meet the problem of poverty due to unemployment in a period 
of rapid technological change when the structure of family 
relationships has weakened considerably. In periods of full 
employment, the people who are on social assistance will be 
the aged, the disabled, mothers with small children, and the 
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unemployable. These people really need help; they are not 

on the assistance rolls due to any lack. of individual motiva- 
tion. In our complex industrial society which seems unable 
to provide a high level of employment, there are also a 

large number of unemployed persons on the assistance rolls. 
These people are there through no fault of their own -- they 
need income support, and the kind of society we have developed 
makes it hard for them to obtain income in any other way. 


The demonstrated insufficiency of the preventive 
strategy of full employment and universal benefits appears 
to be bringing about divergent results. On the one hand, 
the effects of the broad preventive strategy are being pushed 
forward into the future. That is to say that under the 
Canada Pension Plan, for example, the preventive effects 
in reducing the number of persons who would otherwise be in 
needy circumstances will be felt only gradually over many years. 
Similarly, many observers are stressing that increased output 
from the economy over the long-term is the only ultimate way 
of providing a satisfactory living standard for all citizens. 


On the other hand, in the short-term the preventive 
strategy is being increasingly merged with and subordinated 
to a rehabilitation strategy and an income redistribution 
strategy. That is to say that there is a growing movement 
in favour of more selectivity in the provision’ of cash income 
directed to persons having the greatest need. This parallels 
the growing awareness that inflationary pressure (a side 
effect of full employment policy) as well as counter-inflationary 
policy both tend to have selective adverse effects on low- 
income groups. As contrasted with universalism which tends to 
promote social solidarity, selectivity tends towards a more 
clear-cut division between "the haves and the have nots". 


The rehabilitation strate aims to build up earning 
capacities and reduce dependency ee promoting opportunities 
and encouraging independence. It focuses on individuals and 
tries to give them the tools to lift themselves out of poverty. 
Beginning with the physically disabled, following successful 
methods developed for workers and war veterans, this approach 
has been extended to the chronically ill, the mentally handi- 
capped and retarded, and various "socially" disabled persons. 
It involves co-ordinated provision of counselling and guidance, 
health care, welfare services, training and job placement 
services directed towards deprived individuals and families. 
Co-operation among many agencies and all levels of government 
is essential. 


In the early post-war years, the rehabilitation strategy 
was seen as complementary to the preventive approach, and as 
being directed to the residual group affected by crisis poverty 
and long-term dependency; this was perceived as arising mainly 
from physical or mental disability or illness. Gradually, a 
broader approach has emerged, stimulated by the developing 
notion of "structural" imbalance in the economy. Not only the 
disabled, but all poor persons are viewed as underutilized 
resources of human capital. As pointed out by the Economic 
Council, many suffer from "remedial disadvantages, such as 
lack of education or training, lack of information about job 
opportunities, inability to move to known job opportunities, 
poor work habits, and poor physical or mental health stemming 
from economic deprivation". 


Arising from recognition of this situation, the 
systems of training and education are being reorganized to 
weld together the needs of the poor for appropriate skills, 
and the needs of the economy for workers in various occupations. 
Methods of developing job opportunities, work activity projects, 
sheltered workshops and employment services are being given 
more attention and resources than formerly. In the field of 
health care, an emphasis on prevention and rehabilitation 
implies reorganization to promote the efficient delivery of 
the right service to the right person in the right place at 
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the right time. Similarly, welfare services can be directed 
to areas of greatest need, and as specified in the Canada 
Assistance Plan, this may include services for persons likely 
to become needy if such services are not provided. This 
approach, if successful, has the happy result of increasing 
the gross national product while reducing the number of 
families in poverty. 


It should be pointed out that selectivity in the 
provision of services is not contradictory to universal 
availability of benefits. If services are to be selectively 
directed to areas of greatest need in an efficient way, universal 
availability of benefits without a financial barrier to persons 
requiring them, is a necessary prerequisite for optimum 
allocation. 


The distributive strate reflects a growing pre- 
occupation with cash transfers stemming from recognition of 
the injustice of the existing distribution of income. It 
is being better understood that the vast majority of the poor 
are in their unfortunate situation through no fault of their 
own. Moreover, the tax policies often fall heavily on the 
poor requiring them to pay taxes from meagre resources. 


As already noted, the universal demogrant of the 
early post-war years had important redistribution effects on 
non-workers and on less wealthy regions. However, gradual 
inflation combined with continuing low wage levels for unskilled 
work muted these effects among employed persons; furthermore 
due to inflation and continuing long-term unemployment in 
depressed areas, poverty arising from long-term dependency 
increased instead of gradually "withering away" as had been 
hoped. 


In line with the early post-was view of residual 
poverty as being caused mainly by physical or mental incapacity, 
federal policy aimed at supplementing universal benefit programs 
with financial support for provincially administered means test 
assistance for blind persons (1937), elderly persons 65 to 70 
years of age (1951), and permanently and totally disabled 
persons (1954). A new departure in 1956, however, heralded 
the beginning of a trend towards a broader base for income 
redistribution on a selective rather than universal basis. 
The Unemployment Assistance Act (1956) extended federal sharing 
to provincial and local assistance for the employable unemployed; 
two years later unemployables also were included. This increased 
federal aid gradually stimulated pressure in favour of more 
adequate benefits based on a more selective approach designed to 
help those who most need such assistance. 


During the sixties there was increasing criticism 
of the universal demogrant as providing inadequate benefits 
for those needing it, while at the same time (despite the 
element of recovery through the income tax machinery) providing 
income support to many persons who don't need it. Social 
assistance programs also have come to be widely criticized as 
being unnecessarily complex, of depriving the recipient of 
dignity, and of denying him the ability to participate in 
community life because allowances are inadequate and restrictive. 
These changing attitudes have stimulated a search for new 
approaches, of which the use of a declaration of income which 
is tested impersonally through the income tax machinery is 
an example; this has been incorporated into the Guaranteed 
Income Supplement program for the aged. 


Within public assistance itself, the trend has been 
toward a needs test rather than a means test as a means of 
measuring the assistance to be provided; and this approach 
was incorporated into the Canada Assistance Plan (1966). 
Between 1959 and 1969 the number of assistance recipients in 
Canada approximately doubled. Undoubtedly, benefit levels 
have gained on unskilled wage levels over this period, despite 
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the development of minimum wage legislation. The minimum 

wage has tended to set a ceiling on further changes in 
assistance levels, which otherwise might reduce work incentives. 
A higher minimum wage helps not only the working poor but also 
ceases to act as a deterrent to more adequate assistance levels. 
A low minimum wage can adversely affect the incentive to work 
among those who would fare better on assistance than at work. 
On the contrary, a high minimum wage can increase unemployment 
among low-paid workers whose higher wages are not justified by 
their low productivity; this applies particularly to.marginal 
industry. A further point to be made is that minimum wages 

do not take into account the number of children a wage earner 
may have; family allowances and tax deductions somewhat 
compensate for this. If an adequate minimum living standard 
is to be achieved, either sufficient cash payments must be 
made to large numbers of unemployed persons, or work opportu- 
nities must be provided by government serving directly as the 
"employer of last resort". For those who are long-term 
dependency cases unable to work, cash income maintenance is 
the only approach left open. This is the distributive 
strategy. 


The participation strate is based on the growing 
awareness of the need to involve the people directly affected 
by social development programs in their planning, development 
and implementation if these programs are to be successful. This 
awareness stems from our increased understanding of the process 
through which people individually and in groups learn to accept 
and use their own resources, as well as the technical and 
financial resources of the community, to develop new solutions 
to their problems. 


This strategy is based on the concept that people have 
a right to exercise influence over the forces in their 
environment which affect them, and that those affected are in 
the best position to identify their problems and needs, decide 
on their priorities, plan solutions, and participate in their 
implementation. There is also a growing awareness that people 
can only begin to develop the skills, the knowledge and the 
commitment to deal in more adequate ways with'their environment 
through the experience which grows out of participation. 


The effectiveness of this approach is usually of a 
long-term nature, with positive results and increased capacity 
of citizens only becoming evident after periods of several 
years of relatively intensive action aimed at promoting 
citizen participation. The effectiveness of this approach 
has been demonstrated by the growing ability of Indian and 
Métis people in dealing with their own situations, articulating 
their needs and entering a position of negotiation with 
government regarding future programs and policies which will 
directly affect their position and status in our society. 


There has been a fairly rapid realization among other 
disadvantaged groups, including welfare recipients, that they 
too can achieve positive development through collective action. 
This is being demonstrated by the variety of welfare rights 
groups, tenants associations, and community improvement groups 
which have sprung up among low income citizens in the past 
year or so. 


As citizens groups gain experience in participation they 
have shown an increasing ability to be more effective and to 
achieve positive results more quickly. Government has recognized 
the advantages and often the necessity of promoting citizen 
participation to make its own plans and programs more effective 
and to reduce the dependency-inducing nature of many of its 
present services. To this end the department has, and is 
currently, supporting a number of special projects and 
activities aimed at initiating, encouraging and experimenting 
with this approach. 
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Direct support for such projects has been provided 
from the program of funding for welfare demonstration 
projects (see Appendix III). Projects of a similar nature 
but with a health orientation are being considered for funding 
in the present fiscal year under the health grants program. 
Projects with a social-recreational focus are being explored 
for possible funding by the Physical Fitness and Amateur Sport 
Directorate of the Department in the new fiscal year. The 
Department supports activities and programs geared to 
participation of consumers of service and disadvantaged groups 
generally under the cost-sharing agreements in the Canada 
Assistance Plan. 


Agreement has been reached with the National Indian 
Brotherhood which is establishing an Indian Health Committee 
to meet with the Minister semi-annually to recommend improvements 
in policy and administration of health services for Indians, 
and at any time to report cases of poor or inadequate health 
services. Indian liaison officers have been appointed to improve 
communication between the Indian people and departmental 
medical officers. Indian representatives are studying ways 
in which their people can make more effective use of the 
fitness and amateur sports grants that are available to improve 
Indian recreational facilities. 


The Department has also established a National Council 
of Welfare, an advisory body to the Minister, which includes 
substantial representation from low income, welfare recipient 
and economically disadvantaged minority groups, and which is 
designed to serve as a vehicle through which the poor can enter 
into dialogue with government on the efficacy of present 
programs and participate in the development of new ones. 


The citizen participation strategy rests on the principle 
of collective self-help and is dependent upon a responsiveness 
among the poor to such a course of collective action. Although 
a certain number of these organizations have come into being 
through the sponsorship of local social agencies or government, 
they are most largely a spontaneous phenomenon initiated by 
the poor themselves. As a phenomenon these groups post-date 
the observations in the Economic Council of Canada's 5th Annual 
Review that "the poor tend to be collectively inarticulate, ..... 
lack the education and organization to make themselves heard .... 
(and) ...... have few spokesmen and groups to represent them 
and give voice to their needs". 


The Department views the emergence of these self-help 
groups among the poor as a highly positive development. If, 
as the Economic Council suggests, the absence of such groups 
has been among the reasons for the perpetuation of poverty, 
the presence of such groups offers the prospect of reaching the 
roots of what the Economic Council's report described as the 
"sense of entrapment and hopelessness .... accumulated defeat, 
alienation and despair which often so tragically are inherited 
by the next and succeeding generations". 


(c) Role and Structure of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare 


The functions of the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare are set out in the Department of National Health and 
Welfare Act as follows: 


"5. The duties, powers and functions of the Minister 
extend to and include all matters relating to the 
promotion or preservation of the health, social 
security and social welfare of the people of 
Canada over which the Parliament of Canada has 
jurisdiction and, without restricting the generality 
of the foregoing, particularly the following matters: 
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i) Co-operation with provincial authorities with 
a view to the co-ordination of efforts made or 
proposed for preserving and improving the public 
health and providing for the social security 
and welfare of the people of Canada." 


The major activities of the Department may be summarized 
as follows: direct administration of nation-wide income 
security programs, health care for special groups such as 
Indians, and food and drug control; administration of grants- 
in-aid for social assistance and welfare services, health 
care programs, health resources, training of personnel and 
health and welfare research; provision of technical assistance 
and consultative services to the provinces; research and 
statistics; and co-ordination of health and welfare efforts 
within Canada and of Canadian international participation. 


Although the Department of National Health and Welfare 
has the major responsibility for health and social welfare 
programs at the federal level, other departments -- the 
Departments of Veterans Affairs, Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, Labour, Manpower and Immigration, in particular-- 
have an important role in the provision of services which 
complement those of this Department. 


(i) Organization 


Under the Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
the Department is grouped in three branches: 


The Welfare Branch under the executive authority of 
the Deputy Minister of National Welfare; the Health Branch is 
under the executive authority of the Deputy Minister of 
National Health; the Administration Branch which includes the 
Research and Statistics Directorate, is under the authority 
of the two Deputy Ministers. 


Welfare 


Under the Deputy Minister of National Welfare are the 
Income Security Branch, the Welfare Assistance and Services 
Branch, the Fitness and Amateur Sports Branch and the Special 
Programmes Branch. 


Income Security Branch 


- The Canada Pension Plan, 
- Family and Youth Allowances, 
- Old Age Security and Guaranteed Income Supplement. 


Welfare Assistance and Services Branch 


- The Canada Assistance Plan, 
- Old Age Assistance, 

- Blind Persons Allowances, 

- Disabled Persons Allowances, 
- Welfare Grants Program. 


Fitness and Amateur Sports Branch 
Special Programmes Branch 


- International Welfare, 
- Emergency Welfare, 
- Special Projects. 


Health 


Under the Deputy Minister of National Health, the four 
main branches include Health Insurance and Resources, Medical 
Services, Health Services, and Food and Drug. 
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Health Insurance and Resources Branch 


- National Health Grants Program, 

- Health Resources Program, 

- Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Program, 
- Medical Care Insurance Program, 

- Health Facilities Design. 


Medical Services Branch 


- Indian Health Services, 

- Northern Health Services, 
- Civil Service Health, 

- Civil Aviation Medicine 
- Immigration Medical, 

- Quarantine, 

- Public Health Inspection. 


Health Services Branch 


Child and Adult Health (Health Education, Smoking 
and Health, Chronic Illness 
and Aging, Child and Maternal 
Health, Dental Health, Mental 
Health, Nutrition) 

- Environmental Health (Occupational Health, Radiation 
Protection, Public Health 
Engineering) , 

- Rehabilitation Services, 

- Laboratory of Hygiene, 

- Emergency Health Services, . 

- Research Development - Epidemiology - Public Health 

Nursing. 


Food and Drug Control 
International Health - Special Projects 


Administration Branch 


General Administration, 

- Information Services, 

General Counsel, 

- Research and Statistics (Biostatistics, Health 
Research, Social Security, 
International Welfare and 
Special Projects, Welfare 
Research). 


(ii) Main Programs 


The development of the main departmental programs 
related to poverty may be listed in chronological order of 
enactment as follows: 


1927 - Old Age Pensions 

1937 - Blind Persons Allowances, 
1944 - Family Allowances, 

1948 - National Health Grants, 

1951 - Old Age Security, 

1951 - Old Age Assistance, 

1954 - Disabled Persons Allowances, 
1956 - Unemployment Assistance, 
1957 - Hospital Insurance, 

1962 - National Welfare Grants, 
1964 - Youth Allowances, 

1965 - Canada Pension Plan, 

1966 - Health Resources Fund, 

1966 - Canada Assistance Plan, 

1966 - Guaranteed Income Supplement, 
1966 - Medical Care Insurance. 
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Expenditures 


Departmental expenditures on these programs have been 
increasing steadily. In Table 1 are shown the expenditures 
over the last ten years on our departmental social security 


programs, 


and the percentages that these outlays represented 


of total federal spending. For purposes of comparison, four 
additional tables have been provided showing: 


Table 2 - 


Table 3 - 


Table 4 - 


Table 5 - 


Social security expenditures by all three levels of 
government on particular kinds of benefits. 


The percentages that total expenditures on health 
and on social welfare by all three levels of 
government represent of our gross national product. 


A breakdown of total social security spending for 
each level of government. 


A breakdown of health and social welfare spending 
for each level of government. 
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TABLE 4 - TOTAL, PER CAPITA AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES ON’ HEALTH AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE, BY LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT, FISCAL 
YEARS 1959-60 TO 1968-69, INCLUSIVE 


Provincial’® Municipal 


Total Expenditures 
$'millions $'millions $'millions $'millions 


Year Ended 
March 31- 


1960 2,167.6 754.7 106.4 3,028.7 
1961 2,362.1 885.7 109.0 3,356.8 
1962 25577 «1 1,004.3 107.8 3,689.2 
1963 2,683.5 1,097.7 T7383 3,898.5 
1964 2,801.0 1,166.8 101.2 4,069.1 
1965 2,969.7 1,376.1 108.2 4,454.0 
1966 2,883.5 1,714.3 129 .6 4,727.4 
1967(a) 3,243.1 20077 130.0 5,390.8 
19688) 3,986.5 2,426.6 140.0 6,553.1 
1969(a) 4,450.0 2,725.0 145.0 7,320.0 
Per Capita Expenditures 
$ 
1960 6.04 171.85 
1961 6.05 186.40 
1962 5.87 200.90 
1963 6.27 208 .39 
1964 5.31 213.48 
1965 SET 229.35 
1966 6.56 239.04 
1967(4) 6.45 267.43 
1968(4) 6.81 318.92 
1969(a) 6.95 350.96 


ONEUERUOONY 


NNNNN ND WD W WH 


(a) From the year 1965-66 on, figures for provincial expenditures 
include total Quebec expenditures under the shared-cost programs 
which are now financed partly through tax abatements and adjust- 
ment grants under the Special Programs (Interim Arrangements) 
Act of 1965. These payments are no longer shown as federal 
expenditures on health and social welfare. 


(b) Includes estimated data. 
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III DEPARTMENTAL WELFARE PROGRAMS 


(1) PEOPLE 


The welfare programs operated by the Department have 
been developed to meet the needs of specific categories of 
people. 


(a) Aged Persons 


In 1968 persons 65 years of age and over numbered 
1,604,700 and comprised 7.7 per cent of Canada's population. (1) 
Using the criteria of the Economic Council of Canada, we can 
estimate approximately 45 per cent of these older persons are 
at or below the poverty line, and that they comprise about 16 
per cent of the "poor" population of Canada. 


The broad objective of social policy for aged and 
retired persons has been to provide protection against loss 
of income due to age, and specialized services to meet the 
varied needs of elderly people. Just as adequate income 
maintenance through transfer payments is essential for older 
people, so also are the services that enable them to live 
comfortably, creatively and independently for as long as 
possible, and with appropriate social and recreational outlets. 


Initially, government involvement in protection 
against loss of income due to age was limited to destitute 
persons; the technique was public assistance based on a test 
of means; the level of support was bare physical subsistence; 
and the administering authority was at the local level. But 
during the past several decades there has been increasing 
participation by federal and provincial governments; income 
maintenance has been extended to aged persons regardless of 
income. The newer techniques include the universal demogrant 
for aged persons and the selective income supplement. In 
addition, there is contributory social insurance providing 
retirement benefits and the universal coverage of hospital 
and medical care insurance. In some cases further assistance 
and services may be provided through social assistance. 


Basic income security for all persons 65 years of 
age and over is provided through the federal government's 
universal Old Age Security scheme. Under the same legislation 
a Guaranteed Income Supplement Program provides needy aged 
persons with a monthly supplement, subject to an income test. 
For aged persons with special needs, some provinces provide 
through their public assistance programs supplementary cash 
assistance, institutional care, welfare and health services, 
and the federal government shares half the costs under the 
Canada Assistance Plan. Hospital Care (all provinces) and 
medical care (seven provinces) are available on a prepaid 
basis under provincially administered programs, financed 
jointly by provincial and federal governments. 


For aged persons who are not quite so needy, another 
approach has been developed which provides additional income 
security for the current working population when they reach 
retirement age. Income support for contributors reaching the 
age of 65 will be available through the Canada Pension Plan. 


(1) See Dominion Bureau of Statistics "Estimated Population 


by Sex and Age group for Canada and Provinces, June l, 
S68, 
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This is a contributory social insurance program covering 
almost the entire working population, which will provide 
additional benefits above the basic Old Age Security Pension 
to all contributors on retirement. Additionally, there is a 
network of private pension plans across Canada which provides 
additional benefits for a substantial portion of the working 
population as they reach retirement age. 


(b) Children 


Many studies have documented the disadvantages 
suffered by children in poor families -- ill-health, sordid 
environment, lack of educational opportunity and so forth. 
The number of such vulnerable children is large. Of Canada's 
7 million children under the age of 16 in 1966, an estimated 
1.6 million or 23 per cent belonged to families estimated to 
be living in poverty. In terms of the total number of 
Canadians estimated to belong to poor families, perhaps 40 
per cent are children under 16 years of age. 


Income maintenance has been the preferred approach of 
federal and provincial governments towards equalizing oppor- 
tunities for children; transfer payments are intended to 
assist large families and to supply protection against the 
loss of the breadwinner. Unlike some European countries 
relatively less emphasis has been placed on benefits in kind 
such as free or subsidized school meals, day nurseries, 
domestic help, rent subsidies and other specific services. 
Free education and health care have been extended widely in 
Canada, but apart from this Canada relies mainly on local 
and voluntary organizations to respond to particular needs 
for services not readily available to poor children through 
the market. 


Historically, severe deprivation was the main concern; 
local government supplied public assistance and voluntary 
societies undertook child protection services. The provinces 
followed with mothers' allowances and support for or provision 
of child protection and care, services for unmarried mothers 
and adoption services. Children in other needy families 
continued to be assisted under various public assistance pro- 
grams. Beginning in 1966, the Canada Assistance Plan made 
available comprehensive federal financial support for both 
assistance and services for needy children. 


National concern for the economic welfare of children 
was first expressed through income tax legislation -- tax 
exemptions for children. Later, in 1944, the Family Allowance 
program was introduced as a positive system of transfer pay- 
ments applicable to children under the age of 16. Through the 
fifties and sixties, improved health and education services 
with equal accessibility for rich and poor alike became 
important social goals; schooling allowances in Quebec in 
1961 and the federal Youth Allowances Program in 1964 were 
part of the search for ways of encouraging children to con- 
tinue their education. More recently, the provinces of 
Quebec and Newfoundland have developed additional income 
support measures for families with children. 


Social insurance is the other method for protecting 
children against loss of income to the breadwinner or directly 
against loss of the breadwinner. Payments without a means 
or needs test for surviving dependent children are made under 
the workmen's compensation, and war pension programs, and 
have been available since early 1968 under the Canada and 
Quebec Pension Plans. Benefits will be available in 1970 
under the Canada and Quebec Pension Plan for children of 
disabled contributors. 
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(c) Disabled Persons 


Disabled persons comprise a significant element of 
the poor in Canada, and undoubtedly various forms of dis- 
abling illness and injury play an important role in bringing 
on poverty. 


Physical and mental defects that lead to disability 
affect a substantial proportion of the population. It is 
estimated that congenital defects, chronic diseases and 
accidents restrict at least one person in ten in carrying 
out the usual activities of daily living. Several provincial 
welfare departments have indicated that about one-third of 
assistance recipients are in families receiving aid because 
of ill-health or disability. 


Originally, physically or mentally disabled needy 
persons had to rely on general assistance or "poor relief" 
administered by local authorities. Subsequently, a variety 
of income maintenance programs financed by federal, provincial 
and municipal governments have been developed to provide cash 
assistance to disabled persons and their dependents. Some of 
these, such as Disability Pensions for war veterans and for 
disabled workers covered by Workmen's Compensation legislation, 
are based on the principle of cash compensation for war- 
connected or work-connected disability, with payment based 
partly on the degree of functional incapacity regardless of 
any subsequent earnings. Other programs such as Blind Persons 
Allowances and Disabled Persons Allowances, make eligibility 
for benefits dependent upon a means test as well as the degree 
of functional incapacity. 


Income support and rehabilitation services began first 
for particular categories of disabled persons, while more 
recent programs have been extended to cover all types of 
disability. The Ontario Workmen's Compensation Law of 1914, 
later imitated by other provinces, embodied the principles of 
collective liability, medical aid, cash disability benefits 
and comprehensive rehabilitation services for work-connected 
injury, disease or disability. The federal government operated 
comprehensive services for war veterans, and awarded dis- 
ability pensions for service-connected permanent disability. 
Blindness allowances on a means-test basis were introduced 
as a shared federal-provincial program in 1937. 


After the war, Medical rehabilitation services were 
encouraged by national health grant support to the provinces. 
Beginning in 1954, disabled persons with "permanent and total 
disability" who could pass a means test became eligible for 
allowances under a new federal-provincial shared-cost program. 
In some provinces this program is being merged with the 
Canada Assistance Plan. Beginning in 1970, under the Canada 
and Quebec Pension Plans pensions are payable to disabled 
contributors who qualify. 


(d) Widows and One-Parent Families 


According to the 1966 Census of Canada, there were 
about 300,000 families headed by a female, containing about 
472,000 dependent children. Undoubtedly, a large proportion 
of these families are living at or below the poverty level, 
many of them being recipients of social assistance. There 
are a variety of reasons for this type of family situation: 
separation, divorce, widowhood, desertion, unmarried parent- 
hood and so forth. 


Fatherless families have normally received income 
support through the public assistance structure. In cases 
where the situation arises from separation, desertion or 
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divorce, attempts may be made through the courts to obtain 
maintenance payments from the father for the mother and 
children. Otherwise, such families are frequently dependent 
entirely on social assistance. Additional separate provision 
for widows exists in some provinces. 


In all provinces assistance is available to needy 
mothers with dependent children. The first categorical program 
for mothers' allowances was established in Manitoba in 1916; 
other provinces followed suit until all had such legislation 
by 1949. Provision was made for provincial allowances for 
needy widows, mothers with disabled husbands and certain other 
categories of needy mothers with dependent children. These 
programs were excluded from federal sharing of costs when the 
Unemployment Assistance Program was begun in 1956; they con- 
tinued to be excluded when the program was extended to include 
"unemployables" in 1958. However, all such special income 
support programs were brought under the umbrella of the 
Canada Assistance Plan in 1966. 


With the coming of the Canada Assistance Plan (and 
prior to it in several instances) the provinces have dis- 
continued mothers' allowances as separate programs, and have 
made assistance available to needy mothers on the same basis 
as to other needy persons and their dependents. 


Social insurance protection for widows, orphans and 
one-parent families (arising from death of the breadwinner) 
is provided under the Canada Pension Plan. Benefit levels, 
however, are not intended to provide full maintenance, and 
where other income is not available, would have to be 
supplemented by social assistance. 


(e) Other People in Need 


Single persons and couples without dependent children 
generally do not qualify under the various programs designed 
to meet the needs of particular categories in the population. 
However, the Unemployment Assistance program in 1956 was 
developed to protect unemployed persons in need, regardless 
of family status, and was extended in 1958 to cover 
"unemployable" persons as well. The Canada Assistance Plan 
of 1966 was intended to cover all cases in which need could 
be shown. However, as provincial assistance plans have been 
developed, they have not generally recognized the needs of 
employed persons working at very low rates of pay -- the 
“working poor". 


In general, assistance benefits are not available to 
the "working poor" under existing policies. This is despite 
the fact that there are no bars in the Canada Assistance Plan 
or in agreements made with the provinces under that statute 
to federal sharing of assistance to fully employed persons. 
Some provinces specifically preclude payment of assistance 
as a general policy to fully employed persons; others do not. 
In practice, however, payment of assistance in such provinces 
is on a highly restricted basis and is usually confined to 
families in which extreme hardship can be identified. 


The suggestion that public assistance be made avail- 
able to the fully employed raises the hotly disputed question 
of incentives, especially when it is considered in relation 
to the provision of adequate scales of assistance to the 
unemployable. The objection is often raised that if assist- 
ance is provided at a satisfactory level for the unemployable 
it may become a disincentive for self-support for partly 
employable recipients of assistance and for the fully employed 
who may be able to earn no more than is available under 
assistance. Here is the basic dilemma. If assistance programs 
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provide adequate support for unemployables, assist employable 
recipients at the same level, and provide no income exemptions, 
the latter will have no incentive for employment. If employ- 
ables are allowed partial exemptions of earned income above 

a level of basic adequacy, not only is a massive expenditure 
of public funds required to support incomes beyond that level, 
but the programs are accused of subsidizing substandard wages. 
If, to provide a work incentive for people who can earn, some 
form of income guarantee is set at less than the minimum 
adequate level, the problem of providing an adequate minimum 
for those who cannot work remains. 


(2) PROGRAMS 


The Departmental programs mentioned briefly above in 
connection with the categories of people they were designed 
to serve are discussed below in more detail. 


(a) Old Age Security 
(i) Universal Demogrant 


The objective of the old age security program has been 
to provide a basic pension as a floor on which Canadians could 
build a retirement income. Under the Old Age Security Act 
of 1951, a universal pension of $79.58 a month is now payable 
by the federal government to all persons who meet the residence 
and age qualifications. The pension is adjusted by increases 
in the Pension Index developed for the Canada Pension Plan; 
the ceiling for increases in any one year is 2 per cent per 
year. Adjustments have brought the benefit to $79.58 a month 
beginning in January 1970. 


The old age security benefit may be described as a 
universal demogrant which covers practically the entire aged 
population with the exception of the few who do not have 10 
years of residence. 


The amount of old age security pension has almost 
doubled from $40 to $79.58 since it was introduced in 1951; 
over the same period the consumer price index increased by 
about 44 per cent, while average weekly industrial earnings 
went up by 138 per cent. The universal flat-rate pension 
goes equally to men and women, is not related to previous 
earnings, and does not require a retirement test. It is not 
intended to provide for total maintenance, but rather to 
serve as a floor for basic income. 


(1) The pension is payable to a person of attained age who 
has resided in Canada for ten years immediately preceding 
his application for the pension. Any gaps in the ten-year 
period may be made up if the applicant has resided in 
Canada in earlier years for periods of time equal in total 
to double the length of the gaps; in this case, however, 
the applicant must also have resided in Canada for the 
year immediately before his application for pension. A 
1965 amendment authorized the payment of the pension to 
persons who have had 40 years of residence in Canada 
since age 18, thus making eligible for the pension persons 
who have left Canada before reaching the qualifying age 
but have spent virtually all of their working lives in 
Canada. A pensioner may absent himself from Canada and 
continue to receive payments. If he has lived in Canada 
for 25 years since his 2lst birthday, payment outside of 
Canada may continue indefinitely; if not, payment is con- 
tinued for six months, in addition to the month of depar- 
ture, and is then suspended, to be resumed only with the 
month in which he returns to Canada. 
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OLD AGE SECURITY STATISTICS, CANADA 
YEARS ENDED MARCH 31, 1964 to 1969, INCLUSIVE 


Fiscal Year Pensioners Net Pensions paid 
Ended March 31 in March during fiscal year 
No. 
1964 971,801 808,391,300 
1965 993,582 885,294,468 
1966 G05 707.6 O2792997,,487 
1967 1,229) 561 1,033,408,230 
1968 1,366,210 IGFVS3,.283', 794 
1969 1,504,862 1,296,849,281 
1970 ‘) 1,660,000 1,485,000,000 


(a) Estimated 


(ii) Guaranteed Income Supplement 


The main objective of the guaranteed income supplement 
is to provide additional income support for old age security 
recipients who because of age will be assisted only slightly 
by the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans (see below). The Plan 
which came into effect in 1967 by amendment to the Old Age 
Security Act, is limited to pensioners born on or before 
December 31, 1910, and utilizes an income test for determining 
eligibility. 


The concept of a guaranteed annual income as applied 
to this age group represents an important new feature in 
Canada's social security system. The maximum supplement 
payable is 40 per cent of the amount of the flat-rate Old Age 
Security pension. With the escalation of that pension, the 
maximum supplement has increased from $30 in 1967 to $31.83 
in 1970. The combined Old Age Security pension and the maximum 
supplement now provides an annual income of $1,336.92 for a 
single pensioner, and $2,673.84 for married pensioners. 


Pensioners with income in addition to their old age 
security pension may receive partial benefits. The maximum 
supplement is reduced by $1 a month for every full $2 a month 
of income over and above the old age security pension and any 
supplement that may have been received. In the case of a 
married couple, each is considered to have one-half of their 
combined income. (1) 


y Where one spouse will not be receiving an old age security 


pension at any time in the current year, to make allowance 
for that fact, six times the amount of the monthly old age 
security pension is deducted from one-half of the combined 
income in calculating the income of the pensioner for 
Guaranteed Income Supplement purposes. Payments will not 
be made to married couples unless both spouses submit 
returns. However, in order to prevent undue hardship 

when no statement of income is obtainable from one spouse, 
the other, in certain circumstances, may be deemed to be 
single for purposes of determining income. Furthermore, 
although marital status is determined as at December 31 

of the preceding year, even if this status should change 
in the current year, a special provision allows a person 
to be deemed either married or single in the preceding 
year. 
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The Guaranteed Income Supplement program is adminis- 
tered in conjunction with the Old Age Security Pension program. 
An application for the supplement is sent to each person when 
he begins to receive the Old Age Security pension and sub- 
sequently at the beginning of each calendar year. 

Entitlement is reassessed each year on the basis of the 
pensioner's income in the preceding year. (2) 


Slightly more than 50 per cent of old age security 
recipients also received the guaranteed income supplement in 
1969 as shown in the table below; approximately 31 per cent 
were eligible for the full amount of the supplement. 


(iii) OAS and GIS 


The total cost of the combined program is estimated 
to reach $1.9 billion in the fiscal year 1970-71. Old Age 
Security and GIS payments are financed through the Old Age 
Security Fund. This Fund obtains its revenues from the 
following earmarked taxes: a 4 per cent tax on taxable 
personal income subject to a limit of $240 a year; other 
sources of finance are a 3 per cent sales tax and a 3 per 
cent tax on corporation income. 


The benefit is subject to income tax, and thus is re- 
covered in part from persons with taxable incomes. 


The program is administered by the Family Allowances, 
Youth Allownaces and Old Age Security Division of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare through regional offices 
located in each provincial capital. 


(1) If a pensioner who is in receipt of a supplement leaves 


Canada, the supplement will be paid for the month of 
departure and for six further months. If he has not 
returned by then, payment will be discontinued but may 
be paid again upon his return. If on the date when a 
supplement might otherwise become payable to a pensioner 
he has been absent from Canada for six months, no 
supplement may be paid until his return. If his absence 
has been for less than six months, a supplement may be 
paid until he has been away for six months. It will 
then be discontinued until his return. 
(2) Entitlement to a supplement is normally based on the 
pensioner's income in the previous year. However, where 
a pensioner retired from employment or self-employment 
in that year or in the current year, he may elect to 
substitute estimates of certain income items (such as 
employment earnings and pensions) in the current year 
for that which he actually received in the preceding 
year. This may allow him to show a lower income and 
hence to become eligible for a higher supplement. 
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(b) Family and Youth Allowances 


(i) Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Act of 1944, administered by the 
Department of National Health and Welfare, is designed to 
assist in providing equal opportunity for all Canadian 
children. The allowances do not involve a means test and are 
paid from the federal Consolidated Revenue Fund. Unlike old 
age security pensions, family allowances are not taxable 
income. 


Allowances are payable in respect of every child under 
the age of 16 years who was born in Canada, or who has been 
a resident of the country for one year, or whose father or 
mother has been domiciled in Canada from a date three years 
immediately prior to the date of birth of the child. Pay- 
ment is made by cheque each month, normally to the mother, 
although any person who substantially maintains the child 
may be paid the allowance on his behalf. Allowances are paid 
at the monthly rate of $6 for each child under 10 years of 
age, and $8 for each child aged 10 or over but under 16 years. 
If the allowances are not spent for the purposes outlined in 
the Act, payment may be discontinued or made to some other 
person or agency on behalf of the child. Allowances are not 
payable for any child who fails to comply with provincial 
school or attendance legislation, who ceases to be maintained 
by a parent, who ceases to be a resident of Canada, or on 
behalf of a girl who is married and under 16 years of age. (2) 


The original broad objective of the program was to 
correct to a degree the imbalance between family income and 
family need, and to make an investment in the children of 
Canada. It provided for a redistribution of income in favour 
of low income families and low income regions of the country. 


The objectives of the program are still being met, but 
to a much lesser extent than earlier. While $560 million are 
being redistributed each year, the impact is not as great as 
it would otherwise be because family allowances have not kept 
pace with the growth in national income and the purchasing 
power of Canadian families. The gross national product was 
$11.9 billion in 1946 and $71.5 billion in 1968. When the 
program was in full operation in 1946, the average weekly 
industrial wage in Canada was approximately $32.50 per week; 
it is now $120 per week. The cost of living has risen by 111 
per cent since 1946. By contrast, the average monthly family 
allowance payment per family between March, 1947, and March, 
1969, has increased by 15 per cent; the average payment per 
child went up 12 per cent. 


(1) 


There is an element of recovery from income taxpayers 
through the smaller income tax exemption for children 
eligible for allowances. The tax exemption for de- 
pendent children qualified for family allowances is $300 
per child, as compared with $550 for children not 
qualified for such allowances. 


(2) The federal government also pays family assistance, at 


the rates applicable for family allowances, for each 
child under 16 years of age resident in Canada and 
supported by an immigrant who has landed for permanent 
residence in Canada, or by a Canadian returned to Canada 
to reside permanently. The assistance, which is payable 
monthly for the first year of the child's residence in 
Canada, is intended to bridge the gap until the child 
becomes eligible for family allowances. The eligibility 
requirements, other than that relating to length of resi- 
dence are the same for family assistance as for family 
allowances. 
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The table below sets out recent statistics on the 
family allowances program: 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES STATISTICS, CANADA 
FISCAL YEARS ENDED MARCH 31, 1964 to 1968, INCLUSIVE 


Families Children Average Average monrity Net 
Year Receiving for whom Number of Allowance total 
Allowance Allowance Children allowances 
in March paid in per family per per paid during 
March in March family child fiscal year 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 
1964 2A71Ni272 0867736157, 2.48 16.67 Gw71 TO5S'8 p32; 224 
1965 277467549. 6,817,013 2.48 16.68 Gal Z S45g 75723 1 
1966 2,785,636 6,865,057 2.46 16.59 6.73 551,734,824 
1967 2,833,941. 6,882,874 2.43 16.42 6.76 555,794,947 
1968 2,888,101 6,901,486 2239 6019 CATT S58 774,458 
1969 2,937,084 6,882,900 2.34 15.89 6.78 560,186,052 


Based on gross payment for March. 


It should be noted that two provinces have added 
supplements to the federal family allowance scheme. 


The province of Newfoundland introduced its parents 
supplement (schooling allowances) program in 1966. Under 
this scheme, an annual benefit of $15 is paid in semi-annual 
instalments for each eligible child who is registered at and 
attending a school other than a trade school or university. 
There is no age limit specified in the legislation but the 
allowance terminates when the child leaves school. 


The province of Quebec introduced its own family allow- 
ances program under legislation enacted in 1967. Under this 
plan the following allowances are paid at the end of each 
six-month period to persons satisfying the relationship and 
residence requirements in respect of children under 16 years 
of age: $15 for one child, $32.50 for two children, $52.50 
for three children, $77.50 for four, $107.50 for five, $142.50 
for six, and an extra $35 for each child after the sixth. 
These allowances are increased by $5 for each child between 
the ages of 12 and 16 years. To qualify for the allowances, 
children must be attending school regularly from the time 
when they are first required to do so, unless prevented by 
physical or mental infirmity. 


(ii) Youth Allowances 


Legislation providing for youth allowances became 
effective September 1, 1964. The Federal Government does not 
provide youth allowances in Quebec, which has had its own 
program called "schooling allowances" since 1961. With the 
introduction of the federal scheme, Quebec agreed to make 
certain changes in its schooling allowances program so that 
it would be comparable to the federal measure; since then 
that province has been compensated by a tax abatement adjusted 
to equal the amount that the federal government would otherwise 
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have paid in allowances to Quebec residents. The federal 

youth allowances together with the Quebec schooling allowances 
programs cover all eligible young people in Canada. The 
federal program is administered by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, and payments are made from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 


Under the federal program monthly allowances of $10 
are payable in respect of all dependent children aged 16 
and 17 who are receiving full-time educational training or 
are precluded from doing so by reason of physical or mental 
infirmity. Both the parent or guardian and the child must 
normally be physically present and living in a province other 
than Quebec. 1 


Allowances normally commence with the month following 
that in which family allowances cease and continue until the 
school year terminates. They are paid retroactively for the 
summer months when the child returns to school at the com- 
mencement of the new school year. Allowances for a disabled 
child not attending school are payable continuously through- 
out the year. Should a student leave school, leave the 
country permanently, cease to be maintained, take up residence 
in Quebec, or die, the allowance will cease. Otherwise, the 
youth allowance continues until the end of the month in which 
the young person reached age 18. 


Youth allowances are not considered to be income for 
any purpose of the Income Tax Act. A higher personal 
exemption under the Income Tax Act is provided for dependent 
children age 16 and over than for children under 16. Receipt 
of youth or schooling allowance does not change this entitle- 
ment under the Income Tax Act. 


The objectives of the program were primarily social 
ones, closely related to manpower policy; the new program 
has, of course, increased the average monthly payment per 
family and per child. The social objective was to encourage 
children to remain in school at least until the age of 18; 
in June 1966, the number of youth allowance recipients was 
408,979 or 81 per cent of the census population outside 
Quebec aged 16 and 17. Another objective has been to assist 
handicapped children before they qualify for disabled persons' 
allowance at age 18. 


(Z) The federal allowance is not payable to a parent who 


resides in Quebec or outside Canada, regardless of where 
his child may be attending school. However, a child may 
attend school in Quebec or outside Canada or, if disabled, 
receive care or training in Quebec or outside Canada, and 
still be considered eligible, on the basis that he is a 
resident of a province other than Quebec but is temporarily 
absent. 
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The table below gives summary statistics on the youth 
allowances program: 


YOUTH ALLOWANCES STATISTICS, CANADA, EXCLUDING QUEBEC, 
YEARS ENDED MARCH 31, 1965 TO 1969, INCLUSIVE 


Youths for whom allowances 
paid in March 


Total Net total 
Year Attending Having physi- youths allowances 
School cal or mental paid during 
full-time infirmity fiscal year (a) 
No. No. No. $ 
1965 (b) 396,281 1,756 398,037 26,869,815 
1966 402,802 1,992 404,794 46,468,550 
1967 409,591 2,530 412,121 47,395,633 
1968 432,051 2,514 434,565 49,426,980 
1969 (c) 466,693 2,071 468,764 32,662,081 
(a) Excludes fiscal contributions made by the Government of 
Canada to Quebec under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal 
Revision Act which amounted to $9,540,600 in 1965, 
$17,506,279 in 1966, $23,637,127 in 1967, and $14,393,507 
in 1968. 
(b) Covers seven months; program became effective September 1, 
1964. 
(c) 


Data include March-September months of 1969-70 fiscal 
year. Number of youths is taken as an average of 5 
months (excludes August and July). 


(c) Canada Pension Plan 


In 1965, the enactment of the Canada Pension Plan 
added an important new component to Canada's Social Security 
system. The Plan was designed to provide an earnings-related 
retirement pension for members of the labour force and to- 
gether with the Quebec Pension Plan, applies to about 92 per 
cent of them. It also provides benefits to contributors who 
become disabled, and their dependent children. At a contrib- 
utor's death a lump sum death benefit becomes payable to- 
gether with monthly benefits for his widow and surviving 
dependent children. 


The Canada Pension Plan does not operate in a province 
which has established a comparable plan. The only province to 
do so is Quebec. However, the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans 
are closely co-ordinated and operate together to provide one 
nation-wide system. Anyone who, in the course of his or her 
working life, contributes to both plans will receive the same 
benefits as if he had contributed to either plan throughout. 


Coverage: For purposes of making contributions, the 
Canada Pension Plan covers all employees who earn over $600 
and all self-employed persons who earn $800 or more ina 
calendar year, provided they are over 18 and under 70 years 
of age. Employees and self-employed persons who earn less than 
the above limits in a calendar year are not covered by the Plan 
for that year. Also excluded from coverage are casual em- 
ployees, family workers and some migratory workers. 
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Financing: The Canada Pension Plan is financed by 
contributions of employees, employers, and self-employed 
persons and by interest earned by the fund. The first $600 
of each contributor's annual earnings is exempt from con- 
tributions. On earnings above that amount and up to the 
present maximum on pensionable earnings of $5,300 a year, 
the employee makes a contribution of 1.8 per cent, with his 
employer paying a matching contribution. Self-employed 
people contribute at the combined rate of 3.6 per cent, also 
on annual earnings between $600 and $5,200 provided that they 
have earned at least $800 in the year. 


Adjustment of Benefits: Once a Canada Pension Plan 
monthly benefit is paid, it is subject to annual adjustments 
in accordance with upward changes in the Pension Index. 
Benefits are payable no matter where the beneficiary may 
live whether in Canada or in any other country. 


The contributory limits under the Canada Pension Plan 
are automatically adjusted with changing economic conditions. 
For 1966 and 1967 the limits were $600 and $5,000. For the 
next eight years these limits are adjusted by means of a 
specially constructed Pension Index which will reflect 
increases in the Consumer Price Index, subject to a maximum 
annual charge of 2 per cent. The upper limit was $5,100 in 
1968, $5,200 for 1969;,) andvis $5,300 in’ 1970. ° After'1975, 
the contributory limits will be adjusted according to changes 
in an Earnings Index based on a long-term moving average of 
national wages and salaries. This method is to be used to 
keep contributory earnings in line with the average earnings 
of workers. 


Retirement Pensions: A retirement pension is 25 per 
cent of a contributor's average adjusted pensionable earnings. 
His pensionable earnings include not only those earnings on 
which contributions were made but, also, the $600 that was 
exempt from contributions. In the calculation of a con- 
tributor's pension, his earnings for each year are adjusted 
so that they bear the same relationship to the average of 
the maximum pensionable earnings in force at the time the 
pension begins and of the two preceding years that they bore 
to the upper limit prevailing in the year in which they were 
actually received. In this way, past earnings are revalued 
to their current equivalent before his average earnings are 
calculated. His total adjusted pensionable earnings under 
the program are averaged over the entire period from the 
commencement of the program on January 1, 1966, or from 
age 18, whichever is later, to the date the pension is first 
paid; but in no case are they averaged over less than 120 
months, unless a disability pension has been paid to the 
contributor in the interim. Consequently, during the first 
ten years of the program only partial retirement pensions are 
payable. Not until 1976 will full retirement pensions first 
become payable. (1) 


(1) After 1975, certain periods of low earnings, or no 


earnings at all, and the earnings themselves, are dis- 
regarded in determining the average earnings on which 
retirement pensions are to be based. Pensionable earn- 
ings received between ages 65 and 70 may be substituted 
for lower or nil earnings of earlier periods of the same 
duration and the earlier periods are dropped out, pro- 
vided that the reduced contributory period is not less 
than 120 months. These drop-out provisions make it 
possible for the person to receive a higher pension than 
would otherwise be the case. 
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A retirement pension is payable at any time between 
the ages of 65 and 70, provided the contributor has then 
retired from regular employment. If he earns $900 a year 
or less, he is considered to be retired for purposes of 
applying for his pension. Those taking up employment after 
starting to draw a retirement-pension will be required to 
pass an earnings test. For earnings from work of between 
$900 and $1,500 in any year, the pension will be reduced by 
one-half of the excess of actual earnings over $900, with 
the maximum reduction in this range being $300. When annual 
earnings exceed $1,500, the retirement pension will be 
reduced by $300 plus all earnings in excess of $1,500. 
However, no reduction will be made in the pension for any 
month in which the pensioner's earnings are $75 or less, 
no matter what his earnings are for the entire year. The 
pension is payable at the full rate when the person attains 
age 70 regardless of any current earnings. Earnings test 
limits will be adjusted as the earnings ceiling rises. 


Survivors' Benefits: The Canada Pension Plan provides 
a degree of income protection for widows and dependent 
children, as well as for disabled widows of contributors. 
Survivors' benefits under the Plan including the widow's 
pension, disabled widower's pension, orphan's benefit, and 
the lump sum death benefit, first became payable in 1968. 


A widow's pension is payable to qualified widows 
in all cases at age 65 or over, but under 65 a number of 
factors can affect payment. A widow age 45 to 64 at her 
husband's death, a disabled widow under age 45, or a widow 
under age 45 with dependent children, is entitled to a 
widow's pension if her husband has made contributions for 
the required period of time. This pension is comprised of 
a flat-rate component, ($26.53 in 1970), and an earnings- 
related component equal to 37.5 per cent of the retirement 
pension payable to her deceased husband. If her husband was 
under age 65 at the time of his death, a pension is calculated 
for him as if he had actually attained age 65 at that time. 
A widow who is not disabled and who does not have dependent 
children receives a reduced pension if she is under age 45 
at the death of her husband. If such a widow is between 
35 and 45 her pension is reduced by 1/120 for each month she 
is under age 45 at his death. If a non-disabled and childless 
widow is under age 35 at the time of her husband's death, she 
is not entitled to receive a pension until she reaches 65 years 


of age unless she becomes disabled in the interim. 
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A woman widowed at age 65 or over, or a widow reaching 
age 65, will receive a pension calculated on a different basis 
than for those under 65. At age 65 or more it is calculated 
as 60 per cent.of her husband's retirement pension. If her 
husband was not in receipt of a retirement pension at the 
time of his death, one is calculated for him in the prescribed 


‘manner as if he had reached the eligible age at that time. 


A widow age 65 or over who is also entitled to a retirement 
pension of her own may receive by way of her retirement 
pension and her widow's pension an amount equal to the 
greater of, (a) 60 per cent of the total of her own and her 
husband's retirement pension, or (b) 100 per cent of her 

own retirement pension plus 37.5 per cent of her husband's 
retirement pension; subject to the limit that the total 
cannot exceed the maximum retirement pension that is payable 
under the Plan. 


A lump sum death benefit is also payable provided 
the minimum qualifying contributory period has been met. 
The amount of the benefit is six times the monthly retire- 
ment benefit that is being (or would be) paid to the 
contributor in the month of his death, but cannot exceed 
10 per cent of the maximum pensionable earnings for that 
year; (in 1970 that would be $530). If the contributor is 
under 65 years of age when he dies, a retirement pension is 
calculated for purposes of determining the amount of the 
death benefit as if he were 65 at the date of his death 


If a qualified male contributor dies, a monthly 
orphan's benefit is payable on behalf of his eligible 
dependent child whether or not the mother is alive. An 
orphan's benefit is payable on the death of a female 
contributor if she was maintaining the child at the time of 
her death. To be eligible for the benefit the child must 
be a dependent child as defined by the legislation governing 
Canada Pension Plan. 


The amount of the benefit in 1970 is $26.53 monthly 
for each of the first four dependent children of a 
contributor, and $13.26 a month for each additional child. 
However, where there are more than four children ina 
family, the total of the orphans' benefits is divided equally 
among them. If both parents were contributors, and both 
die, only one orphan's benefit is payable to each of their 
children. The benefit ends when the child gets married, 
reaches age 18, or if he is between 18 and 25, at the time 
when he ceases to attend school or university fulltime. 


A pension is provided for the disabled widower of a 
contributor if he was disabled at the time of his wife's 
death and had been wholly or substantially maintained by her. 
The rate of pension is the same as that for a disabled widow. 
A disabled widower entitled to his own retirement pension 
is also provided with the same two alternative formulae as 
the widow for purposes of calculating his total income from 
the two benefits. The disabled widower must continue to 
prove disability for the duration of his pension. Before 
age 65 he can receive both a disabled widower's pension and 
a disability pension, subject to the limit on the combined 
total mentioned previously. 


Disability Pensions: Pensions for disabled 


contributors and benefits for their dependent children will 
first be payable in February 1970 under the Canada and 
Quebec Pension Plans. 


A contributor who becomes disabled after making the 
required contributions will be entitled to a disability 
pension consisting of a flat-rate component, at least $26.53 
monthly in 1970, and an earnings-related component equal to 
75 per cent of a retirement pension calculated as if he had 
reached 65 in the month the disability pension became 
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payable. A contributor is considered to be disabled if he 
has a physical or mental disability so severe and likely to 
continue so long that he cannot get steady work. Benefits 
payable to dependent children will be the same as orphans' 
benefits, which in 1970 are $26.53 monthly for each of the 
first four dependent children, and $13.26 for each additional 
child. 


Current Data: As at the end of December, 1969, 
statistics on benefits are as follows: 


(T)) Retirement: Pensions an@pay” w..tesc+e-s «« 90,064 


(2) Survivors' Benefits: 


(a) MPWEGOWS U"BENnSIONS) See vececc sea cee ete 17,998 
(by) MOnphans! "BENSLUES 5. <ciscls ss cles s1els's 21,041 
(c) Disabled Widowers' Pensions ....... 24 
(d) Lump Sum Death Benefits - 

(paid since February, 1968) ...... 235527 


Expenditures on benefits in December, 1969, totalled 
almost $4.0 million. As will be seen from the above 129,127 
individuals are deriving monthly benefits from the Canada 
Pension Plan. The overall caseload has been increasing at 
the rate of about 7.5% per month. This, of course, will rise 
even further when disability pensions become Payable for the 
first time in February, 1970. 


In February, 1970, the maximum retirement pension 
under the Plan was $44.24; the maximum disability pension 
was $92.88; the maximum widow's pension was $67.15 and the 
orphan's benefit amounted to $26.53 for the first four 
children and one-half that amount for the fifth and each 
additional child. The maximum death benefit payable in 1969 
equals $530. 


Administration: The Department of National Health 
and Welfare administers the Canada Pension Plan through its 
head office in Ottawa and district and local offices located 
in various centres across Canada. Contributions are collected 
by the Department of National Revenue which is also responsible 
for the coverage of persons under the Plan. 


Summary: The Canada and Quebec Pension Plans may be 
viewed as long-term measures to reduce poverty among the 
aged, survivors, and the disabled. In the case of the aged, 
individuals and married couples eligible for full retirement 
pensions (worth $105 a month in 1967) plus old age security 
pensions, will undoubtedly be well above the poverty line 
when such pensions become payable in 1976. During the ten 
year transition period prior to 1976, the "blanketing-in" 
process will provide relatively large benefits in relation 
to contributions for older workers. Moreover, benefits are 
not strictly proportional to earnings; low wage earners will 
receive somewhat higher benefits in relation to contributions 
than will average wage earners. At the same time, it must be 
recognized that a contributory scheme of this type is partly 
a method of income transfer across time for the same 
individual, and is thus less redistributive than a scheme 
which transfers funds between individuals at a point in time. 
Thus, many of the working poor must pay contributions now, 
when they can ill afford to do so, in order to keep themselves 
out of poverty after retirement. 
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Private Pension Plans 


It is important to remember that the retirement system 
of income support provided under public programs is supplemented 
by private pension plans available in many places of employment. 
These plans provide pensions for retirement with some of the 
better plans providing benefits for disability and to 
survivors. Generally, private pensions provide little 
protection for the dependants of deceased contributors. Plans 
are either non-contributory with the contributions being paid 
by the employers and benefits being payable to employees, or 
contributory where both employer and employee contribute to 
a pension fund. 


Plans and membership in 1965(1) were: 


Plans Membership 
No. No. 
Contributory ESS IS 1,823,000 
Non-contributory ZO 523,000 
Totals 13,660 2,346,000 


Unduplicated membership in 1965 was 2,295,000 or 38.3 per 
cent of the paid workers in the labor force. 


The following table shows ‘the levels of income support 
provided for one year under private pension plans in 1965 to 
members who had normal retirement in that year. With increasing 
wages and salaries, benefits provided under private pension 
plans will also increase. Some of these increases may be 
offset to a degree by the effect of adjustments made by private 
plans to the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans. 


NORMAL RETIREMENTS OF PENSION PLAN MEMBERS, 
BY ANNUAL PENSION AND SEX, 1965 


Annual Pension Male Female Total 
$ No. No. No. 
Less than $600 1,264 576 1,840 
600 to 999 1,268 585 1,853 
LPO00sto 17499 1,669 619 2,288 
1,500 to 1,999 1,743 504 2,247 
2,000 to 2,499 1,481 306 1,841 
2,500 to 2,999 1,082 269 i i Sa 
3,000 to 3,499 1,058 215 evs 
Sp DO0 CON sy 99.9) 609 124 733 
4,000 to 4,499 407 143 550 
4,500 to 4,999 296 45 341 
5,000 to 5,499 223 32 255 
5, 500.to 15,999 161 29 190 
6,000 and over 483 38 52 
Not stated 18 7 25 
Totals TL, 7.612 3,546 15,308 


Source: D.B.S. Survey of Pension Plan Coverage, 1965. 


(1) D.B.S. - Survey of Pension Plan Coverage, 1965. 
(2) "Paid worker in the Labor Force" also includes the Armed 
Services. 
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(d) The Canada Assistance Plan 


The Canada Assistance Plan, enacted in 1966, is a 
comprehensive public assistance measure which provides, under 
agreements with the provinces, federal contributions of 50 
per cent of the costs of assistance to persons in need 
generally, and of selected costs of extending and improving 
welfare services. 


This comprehensive measure is the latest in a series 
of developments that have progressively altered the form and 
structure of assistance programs. The trend from municipally 
administered assistance to provincial programs for particular 
categories of recipients has been mentioned in Section II. One 
of the first of such groups was widows with dependent children, 
on whose behalf mothers allowance programs were introduced by 
provincial governments during and after the First World War. 
Categorical programs, as they came to be called, were subsequently 
extended to the aged, the blind and the disabled, with cost- 
sharing provided by the federal government. 


The means-test categorical programs improved the 
adequacy of benefits for qualified recipients, (mainly long- 
term beneficiaries), but did nothing for other needy persons 
and their families. The federal Unemployment Assistance Act 
of 1956 was an attempt to redress the balance in favour of 
"employable" (mainly short-term) recipients of assistance; 
cost-sharing was provided for assistance payments by provinces 
and their municipalities to "employable" unemployed persons. 
Two years later the legislation was amended to permit federal 
cost-sharing of assistance to "unemployable" persons as well, 
including residents in homes for special care. 


Stimulated by more comprehensive federal sharing, 
the pendulum began to swing away from the categorical approach 
to public assistance. The provinces accelerated their develop- 
ment of more generalized social assistance or social allowance 
programs under which eligibility was determined increasingly 
on the basis of a family needs test rather than an individual 
means test. The non-categorical needs test approach was 
incorporated into the 1966 Canada Assistance Plan legislation, 
which provided also for sharing of health care costs and 
various welfare and rehabilitation services. The developmental 
approach to public assistance is enshrined in the new legislation; 
the objectives include prevention of poverty, amelioration of the 
effects of poverty, and the rehabilitation of the poor. 


The change to the generalized needs test approach has 
been accompanied by improved levels of assistance and wider 
eligibility for benefits. There is also evidence that a more 
structured approach combined with the movement toward provincial 
administration has made assistance programs more acceptable, 
so that persons needing help are more willing to seek the 
support available. Perhaps, too, the amount of relative poverty 
may be increasing. In any case, the numbers of persons 
(including dependents) receiving assistance under the shared 
cost programs has increased ; panned - from 620,000 in March 1959 
to 1,260,000 in March 1969.(1) Total expenditures for financial 
assistance in the same period rose from $200 million in 1958-59 
to $640 million in 1968-69. 


A number of factors contributed to this trend. The 
movement from categorical to general assistance programs extended 
more adequate assistance benefits to many, among them the sick 
and partially disabled, some classes of needy mothers, the 
unemployed and, to a limited extent, fully employed persons. The 
recognition of need or budgetary requirements as the basis for 


(1) The figures in the latter year include children in the 
care of child welfare authorities, mothers with dependent 
children, and some other groups not included in 1959. 
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setting assistance rates produced higher assistance payments 

and recognition of a wider range of special needs. Technological 
changes have increased the number of people handicapped hy 
limited capabilities and lack of skills in competing for 
employment who are forced back upon social assistance for 
support. Advances in medicine and health services have 

extended the life span of older and disabled persons who are 
unable to be self-supporting. 


(i) Blind Persons Allowances 


The Blind Persons Act of 1951, as amended, provides 
for federal reimbursement to the provinces for allowances to 
blind persons age 18 or over who meet the ten years' residence 
and income requirements. For an unmarried person, total income 
including the allowance may not exceed $1,500 a year; for a 
person with no spouse but with one or more dependent children, 
$1,980; for a married couple, $2,580. When the spouse is also 
blind, income of the couple may not exceed $2,700. 


The federal contribution may not exceed 75 per cent of 
$75 a month or of the allowance paid, whichever is less. The 
province administers the program and, within the limits of the 
federal Act, may fix the amount of allowance payable and the 
maximum income allowed. 


Under the terms of the Canada Assistance Plan a province 
may elect to aid needy blind persons under a general assistance 
program with costs shared under that Act. In accordance with 
this provision, provinces may discontinue acceptance of 
applications under the Blind Persons Allowance Act. They may 
also transfer current recipients of blind persons allowances 
to their general programs, provided that there is no decrease in 
benefits. To date three provinces (Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta) have discontinued receipt of applications for Blind 
Persons Allowances. 


For March, 1969, a total of 5,267 persons received 
benefits under this program. The total cost to the federal 
government during the 1968-69 fiscal year was $3,589,632, 
including payments received by Quebec. 


(ii) Disabled Persons Allowances 


The Disabled Persons Act of 1954, as amended, provides 
for federal reimbursement to the provinces for allowances paid 
to permanently and totally disabled persons age 18 or over who 
are in need and who meet the required definition of "permanent 
and total disability", the ten years' residence requirement and 
specified income limits. For an unmarried person, total income 
including the allowance may not exceed $1,260 a year. For a 
married couple the limit is $2,220 a year except that if the 
spouse is blind within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, 
income of the couple may not exceed $2,580 a year. 


The federal contribution may not exceed 50 per cent 
of $75 a month or of the allowance paid, whichever is less. 
As with blind persons allowances, the province administers the 
program and, within the limits of the federal Act, may fix the 
amount of allowance payable, the maximum income allowed and 
other conditions of eligibility. 


As with blind persons allowances, a province may elect 
to aid needy disabled persons under a general assistance 
program with cost shared under the Canada Assistance Plan. 
Thus, provinces may discontinue acceptance of applications or 
transfer current recipients of disabled persons allowances to 
their general programs provided that there is no decrease in 
benefits. To date six provinces (Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta) have 
discontinued acceptance of applications for Disabled Persons 
Allowance. 
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For March, 1969, a total of 30,663 persons received 
benefits under this program. The total cost to the federal 
government during the 1968-69 fiscal year was $14,340,547, 
including payments received by Quebec. 


The costs of allowances to persons with disabilities 
who are not being assisted under the Disabled Persons Act or 
the Blind Persons Act are shareable with the federal government 
under the Canada Assistance Plan. The costs of supplemental 
allowances provided on a needs test basis to recipients of 
disabled or blind persons allowances are also shareable under 
the Canada Assistance Plan. 


(iii) Unemployment Assistance Program 


The Unemployment Assistance Act was passed in 1956 
with retroactive effect from July 1955. It authorized the 
federal government to enter into an agreement with any 
province to reimburse it for 50 per cent of the unemployment 
assistance expenditures made by the province and its 
municipalities to persons and their dependents who are 
unemployed and in need. Payments to both employable and 
unemployable persons are shareable, as are the costs of 
maintaining persons in homes for special care, such as 
‘nursing homes and homes for the aged, and the costs of 
supplementary aid to recipients of old age security pensions, 
old age assistance, blind persons' allowances, disabled 
persons allowances and umemployment insurance benefits where 
the amount of assistance is determined on the basis of need. 
Federal sharing was extended to mothers' allowances for 
Aprel el polsoor 


The costs of provincial assistance programs based on 
need are now shared by the federal government through 
agreements under the Canada Assistance Plan, which took effect 
from April 1, 1966. The Unemployment Assistance Act remains 
in effect in the Yukon and Northwest Territories (pending the 
implementation or signing of agreements with them under the 
Canada Assistance Plan) and, for a transitional period ina 
few provinces, to cover the costs of aid to residual groups of 
persons under certain means tests programs during the process 
of conversion to needs test programs. 


In March 1965, under agreements in force with all 
provinces and territories, a total of 722,944 persons were 
assisted. Federal contributions during the fiscal year which 
closed at the end of that month were $112,932,814. During 
March, 1969, a total of 69,378 persons were assisted in the 
Territories and three provinces (Quebec, Ontario and Alberta). 
The corresponding federal contributions were $15,250,238. 

Of the 1969 figures, Quebec alone accounted for 65,549 persons 
and $14,268,680. 


(iv) Canada Assistance Plan - Provisions 


Costs shareable under the Canada Assistance Plan, which 
were not shared under the Unemployment Assistance Act, include 
assistance se needy employed persons and mothers with dependent 
children, (1 maintenance of children in the care of provincially 
approved child welfare agencies, health care services to needy 
persons, and the extension of welfare services designed to 
prevent or remove causes of dependency or to assist recipients 
in achieving self-support. 


Health care services may include medical, surgical, 
obstetrical, optical, dental, and nursing services; drugs; 
dressings, prosthetic appliances; and other items associated 
with the provision of such services. Welfare services may 
include rehabilitation services; casework; counselling and 
assessment services; adoption services; and home-maker, day- 
care and similar services supplied to persons in need or to 


(1) This group was also included in the Unemployment Assistance 
Act as amended in 1966. 
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persons to whom the service is essential if they are to 
remain self-supporting. 


The only’ eligibility requirement for financial assist- 
ance specified in the Canada Assistance Plan is that of need, 
which is to be determined through an assessment of budgetary 
requirements as well as of income and resources. Eligibility 
requirements for welfare services are somewhat broader, in 
that federal sharing may extend to such services, when provided, 
not only to persons in need, but also to persons who may 
become needy in their absence. 


A province must not require previous residence as 

a condition of eligibility for assistance or for continued 
assistance. Rates of assistance and eligibility requirements 
are set by the province. The Plan thus enables the provinces 
to adjust their rates to local conditions and to take into 
account the needs of special groups. It requires that the 
provinces establish procedures for appeal from decisions that 
relate to the provision of assistance. 


"Assistance" comprises any form of aid to or on behalf 
of persons in need for the purpose of providing basic require- 
ments such as food, shelter and clothing; items necessary for 
the safety, well-being, or rehabilitation of a person in need, 
such as special food or clothing, telephone, rehabilitation 
allowance, or items necessary for a handicapped person; care 
in a home for special care such as a home for the aged, a 
nursing home, or a welfare institution for children; travel 
and transportation; funerals, and burials; health care services; 
welfare services purchased by or at the request of provincially 
approved agencies; and comfort allowances for inmates of 
institutions. 


The cost of improving and extending welfare services 
may be calculated either (1) as the amount by which the cost of 
providing welfare services exceeds that of the period from 
April 1, 1964, to March 31, 1965, or (2) as the cost of employing 
persons who are engaged wholly or mainly in the performance 
of welfare service functions and who are employed in positions 
filled after March 31, 1965. No province has followed the 
second alternative. Included for shareable purposes are the 
costs of salaries and employee benefits, travel, research, 
consultation, fees for conferences and seminars, and certain 
costs of staff training. 


There is no dollar limit on federal contributions to 
shareable costs. These may include expenditures of provincial 
and municipal funds made through provincially approved non- 
governmental agencies. 


The sharing of costs of work activity projects and 
the extension of provincial welfare programs to Indians on 
reserves, on Crown lands and in unorganized territories is 
governed by special agreements. Work activity projects are 
designed to prepare for entry or return to employment people 
who have unusual difficulty in obtaining or holding employment 
or utilizing regular training or rehabilitative programs. The 
federal government contributes 50 per cent of specified costs 
of such projects. In recognition of the initially high costs 
of extending regular assistance and welfare programs to the 
Indian population, the Canada Assistance Plan enables the 
federal authorities to offer contributions based on the cost of welfare to Indians 
relative to the cost of welfare to the population as a whole, Under present 
circumstances, the contribution would range from around 85% to over 95% of such 
cost, with progressive reduction in those percentages as the per capita costs of 
services to Indians approach those for the general population. 

Agreements with respect to general assistance and 
welfare service programs are in force with all provinces, and 
the Yukon, and are being negotiated with the Northwest 
Territories. The agreements with the provinces were all signed 
between March and August 1967, and that with the Yukon in 
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December 1969; all were made retroactive to April 1, 1966. 

No agreements have been concluded with respect to the 

extension of provincial welfare programs to Indians. Agreements 
relating to work activity projects have been signed with seven 
provinces. Federal expenditures under current agreements, to 
March 31, 1969, are shown in the following table. 


TOTAL COST (FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL SHARES) UNDER 
THE CANADA ASSISTANCE PLAN SINCE ITS INCEPTION 
TO DECEMBER 31, 1969 


1969-70 
to Dec. 
31/69 


P*r O° Ven Ce 1966-67 | 1967-68 | 1968-69 Total 


($000's)| ($000's) 


($000's) | ($000's)]| ($000's) 


Newfoundland 2,036 36,828 42,692 24,881 106,437 
Prince Edward 

Island STI teas a7 5,344 3,332 13,014 
Nova Scotia 6,598 | 19,432 | 22,407 | 16,001 64,438 
New Brunswick 2,552 | 12,796 | 19,239 | 13,428 48,015 
Quebec (#) 46,000 |161,487 }270,120°} 241,484 719,091 
Ontario 39,054 |184,654 |236,111 |151,581 | 611,400 
Manitoba 7,808 | 24,276 | 30,984 | 21,609 84,677 
Saskatchewan 9,784 | 26,547 | 26,982 | 16,229 79,542 
Alberta 7,788 | 50,736 | 55,083 | 33,883 147,490 
British Columbia | 13,309 | 56,521 | 75,261 | 50,458 | 195,549 


2,069,653 


135,740 {576,804 |784,223 |572,886 


(a) Figures include tax abatement, equalization and adjustments 
paid to Quebec under the Established Programs (Interim 
Arrangements) Act. 


(b) Compensation based on estimates. 


(v) Canada Assistance Plan - Objectives 


As an anti-poverty measure the objectives of the 
Canada Assistance Plan are: 


- to assist the provinces in providing adequate levels 
of assistance to persons in need. 


- to encourage the development and extension of welfare 
services designed to help prevent and remove the 
causes of poverty and dependency on public assistance. 


- to strengthen efforts of public welfare departments to 
prepare and motivate assistance recipients to take 
advantage of opportunities for vocational training, 
rehabilitation services and other measures designed 
to return them to employment. 


- to encourage the recognition of assistance as a right, 
under specified statutory conditions, and to remove 
any barriers in the form of provincial residence 
requirements. 
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- to encourage the progressive extension of provincial 
assistance and welfare service programs to Indians on 
the same basis as the general population. 


- to encourage the development of integrated comprehensive 
provincial assistance programs which would enable them 
to meet the various requirements of different groups 
within a single program and administrative framework. 


- to provide a basis for effective federal-provincial 
collaboration in the development of more effective 
assistance and welfare service programs across Canada. 


Adequacy of Assistance: While provinces have made 
substantial progress toward the improvement of assistance 


levels, further movement is hindered by three major factors. 
One is the scarcity of financial resources, bearing in mind 
that 50 per cent of costs must be found within the province; 
the poorer provinces assert that they cannot afford to pro- 
vide a desirable standard of assistance and services to 
eligible persons. A second is the absence of consensus about 
the standard of living that such programs should support. A 
third problem is the relationship of assistance levels to 
work incentives. 


Budgetary needs now recognized as basic necessities 
include food, shelter, clothing, fuel, utilities, household 
supplies and personal requirements. While some programs 
provide reasonably adequate food allowances, the effect of 
these has been weakened by inadequacies in other areas, among 
them: clothing, household SUPPrIe Sie personal needs, and 
limitations on shelter allowances.‘+) Assistance rates have 
not kept pace with rising living costs. Generally speaking 
budgetary requirements are limited to essentials, and recognize 
only under special circumstances elements which are necessary 
for meaningful family functioning and participation in the 
life of the community. Specific examples are costs of 
telephones, transportation, upkeep of household appliances 
and furnishings, reading and recreation. 


There are obvious difficulties in the way of attempting 
a definition of minimum standards of living. Among these 
are differences in community and cultural standards and in 
spending patterns between regions and in urban as opposed to 
rural areas. Nevertheless, the establishment of such 
standards is essential, as the Economic Council of Canada 
has pointed out, if social policies are to be assessed from 
the standpoint of what they are really doing for those living 
in poverty. 


Since poverty and sickness are often closely associ- 
ated, adequate health care services are a necessary anti- 
poverty measure. The comprehensive provisions of the Canada 
Assistance Plan in this respect have enabled the provinces to 
strengthen significantly their health care programs for needy 
people. Costs of such care are shareable, not only when 
provided to persons receiving financial assistance, but also 
to others, such as many aged people, whose income from other 
sources may be sufficient only for the material necessities 
of life. 


The Development and Extension of Welfare Services: 
Agreements with respect to general assistance and welfare 


service programs between the federal government and the prov- 
inces under the Canada Assistance Plan commit the latter to 
the development and extension of welfare services "as may be 
necessary and expedient." This means that the pace and 


(1) For information on current rates of assistance, see 


Appendix IV, Monthly Budgets for Items of Basic Need 
under Social Assistance Programs. 
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direction of their evolution and the priorities to be assigned 
to various service areas are determined by the provinces. 
Broadly speaking, the growth of such services has been con- 
centrated in areas for which the provinces are directly 
responsible. A major reason for this trend is the assumption 
by provincial departments of functions previously performed 
by municipalities and private agencies. In New Brunswick, 
for example, the municipalities have been relieved entirely 
of welfare responsibilities. Elsewhere most provinces have 
completely taken over from municipalities responsibility for 
long-term assistance cases, leaving the latter to deal 
essentially with short-term aid. Child welfare, at one time 
regarded mainly as a private agency concern, has become 
largely a public responsibility. These developments help to 
explain why most provinces have not used non-governmental 
agencies to a greater extent for implementing welfare service 
Programs shareable under the Canada Assistance Plan. There 
is, however, a growing recognition of the importance of 
involving non-governmental agencies in the provision of 
services that prevent and reduce the need for public assistance. 
Examples of such services are family life education, family 
counselling, day care of children, homemaker services and 
family planning services. 


Work Activity Projects: Work activity projects are 
designed to prepare for entry or return to employment, people 


who have unusual difficulty in obtaining or holding employ- 
ment or utilizing regular training or rehabilitative programs. 
Agreements with respect to cost-sharing of work activities 
have been signed by seven provinces and experimental projects 
are in operation in Quebec and Saskatchewan. Discussions 

are under way with other provinces looking to the development 
of additional projects. This program constitutes a venture 
into a relatively unexplored area, and the governments con- 
cerned are likely to proceed with caution until they can 
evaluate the results of projects now in process. Close 
collaboration is being maintained between the Department of 
National Health and Welfare and the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration in administering this part of the Canada 
Assistance Plan. All projects are reviewed prior to approval 
by an interdepartmental committee which also reviews evalu- 
ation reports on projects in operation. 


Appeal Rights and Residence Requirements: Agreements 
under the Canada Assistance Plan embody an undertaking by 


each province to ensure the provision by law of a procedure 
for appeals from decisions of provincially approved agencies 
with respect to applications for assistance or the granting 
of assistance by persons directly affected by such decisions. 
Each agreement also includes an undertaking by the province 
to provide for an adequate method by which that procedure is 
brought to the attention of applicants for and recipients of 
assistance. Since the coming into operation of these agree- 
ments, appeal procedures have been the subject of discussion 
and correspondence between the federal department and its 
provincial counterparts. Reference papers have been produced 
by the Department of National Health and Welfare as a basis 
for such discussions. Several provinces have significantly 
improved their appeal procedures since their agreements came 
into operation. There is, however, considerable variation 

in the scope and adequacy of such procedures. In addition, 
as noted by the Sixth Annual Report of the Economic Council 
of Canada, applicants for the recipients of assistance are 
often less than adequately informed of their right to appeal. 
The Department of National Health and Welfare is continuing 
to work with the provinces towards the improvement of this 
situation. 


Agreements with the provinces further require that 
a period of residence in the province shall not be a con- 
dition of eligibility for assistance in any provincial pro- 
gram shareable under the Canada Assistance Plan. This 
requirement has effectively eliminated residence within a 
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province as a condition of eligibility under general welfare 
assistance programs. It does not, however, eliminate , 
residence within a province as a factor in responsibility 

for the cost of assistance. Where the province takes complete 
responsibility for welfare, this problem does not arise.’ 
llowever, in provinces where municipalities are involved in 
the administration of such programs and contribute to the 
cost, local residence may be a determinant of responsibility 
for the municipal contribution to the cost of assistance, 
which is most often 20 per cent. Where a person applies for 
and receives assistance in oné municipality and has residence 
in another within the same province, provincial law may 
provide for a "charge back" to the municipality of residence. 


Extension of Provincial Welfare Programs to Indians: 


There has been considerable discussion with the provinces on 
this subject but none have signed the type of special agree- 
ment provided for under the Canada Assistance Plan. This 
portion of the Act appears to be less likely to be utilized 
in view of the statement of the federal government policy 

on Indians made in June, 1969. It is assumed, however, that 
the assumption by the provinces of responsibility for pro- 
viding welfare assistance and services to Indians on the same 
basis as to all other provincial residents will continue to 
be a long-term policy objective of the federal government. 
The Department of National Health and Welfare will continue 
to work closely with the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development toward the achievement of this objective. 


Integration of Provincial Programs: The emphasis in 


the Canada Assistance Plan upon need as the sole criterion 

of eligibility for assistance has assisted the provinces to 
consolidate a number of predecessor programs into a single 
comprehensive measure. Parts of the federal statute were 
designed to facilitate the elimination of separate provin- 
cial programs, hitherto required by federal legislation, 

of assistance for the needy aged, blind, disabled and 
unemployed. Similar special programs formerly excluded from 
federal sharing, such as mothers' allowances and means test 
allowances for widows and spinsters under 65, have also been 
largely consolidated into revised provincial general assistance 
programs. The Canada Assistance Plan requires that when a 
recipient is transferred from a previous program shared by 
the federal government, he shall continue to receive benefits 
at an equal or higher level. This is not possible in some 
instances because of differences in allowable income and 
asset levels. In such cases the persons concerned must be 
retained, for sharing purposes, under the old program. The 
Department of National Health and Welfare is examining with 
the provincial governments possible means of overcoming this 
difficulty so that the former arrangements can be terminated, 
permitting the repeal of outworn statutes and a consequent 
saving in administrative costs to both provincial and federal 
governments. 


Federal-Provincial Collaboration: The Canada Assistance 
Plan itself was the product of extensive prior consultations 
between the federal government and the provinces. This 
collaboration has continued and expanded in various ways. 
These include meetings of ministers, deputy ministers, and 
other officials concerned with the development of programs 
and administrative arrangements. The agreements provide, 
among other things, for the exchange of statistical and other 
information between the provincial and federal departments 
and the provision, at the request of the provinces, of a 
variety of consultative services to assist in developing and 
refining provincial programs. These services have been of 
significant value to the provinces but their development 
has been hampered by difficulties in recruiting personnel 
with the required experience and professional qualifications. 
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Within the current year, the task force has emerged 
as a promising means of federal-provincial collaboration 
toward improving the administration of welfare programs and 
making them more effective as means of preventing and 
reducing poverty. A federal-provincial meeting of welfare 
ministers in January, 1969, authorized the appointment of 
three joint task forces to study and recommend in specified 
areas. These task forces made interim reports to the next 
meeting of ministers in October, 1969, and will present 
further progress reports in September, 1970. There major 
recommendations show a sharp awareness of current trends 
and needs in the social assistance field. 


The Task Force on Costs of Welfare Programs was 
authorized to continue its work with concentration in two 


main areas. The first is the improvement of statistical 
data by both levels of government. The second is to devise 
means of applying cost-benefit analysis to welfare programs. 
The report also urged the provincial welfare departments to 
allocate more adequate funds to program administration 

with special emphasis on research and planning activities. 


The Task Force on Alienation recommended three areas 
for further study. The first was how welfare recipients can 
be better included in the decision-making process relating 
to welfare policies. The second was how the formation of 
responsible organizations of welfare recipients and their 
inclusion in the administration of policy through active 
consultation can be best fostered. The third was how best 
to effect reform in the treatment of individual welfare 
Yecipients by administrators in order to reduce gaps of 
understanding and a sense of frustration. 


The Task Force on a Developmental Approach to Public 
Assistance: recommended the establishment of minimum 


adequate standards of living as a basis for evaluating the 
adequacy and effectiveness of assistance programs. It also 
made proposals to simplify the administration of public 
assistance and build into such programs greater incentives 
for recipients to supplement their income by earnings. The 
report further recommended that efforts be made to link the 
administration of assistance more closely with the provision 
of employment opportunities, and suggested that welfare 
authorities place more emphasis on identifying emerging 
economic and social trends that are creating the problems 
with which they have to deal and on working with other 
authorities in devising solutions. The most far-reaching 
was the recommendation that some alternative to public 
assistance be developed which would achieve more effective 
redistribution of income, particularly for persons who are 
fully employed but have inadequate incomes. It was recognized 
that further study in depth would be required before any 
decision could be taken on this subject. 


Summary: In conclusion, it may be said that the 
Canada Assistance Plan permits the development of a wide 
variety of programs aimed at prevention, amelioration or 
rehabilitation of the poor, excepting services relating 
mainly to education, recreation and corrections. Most 
provinces have liberalized eligibility requirements and 
raised assistance levels, and a few have started to plan 
preventive and rehabilitative projects. More needs to be 
known, however, about the dynamics of poverty- and more needs 
to be done to secure such knowledge through experimentation. 
Closer integration with other programs, both federal and pro- 
vincial, is needed. Staffing is a serious problem. 


Nevertheless, the Canada Assistance Plan has made a 
significant: contribution to improving the circumstances of 
the poor who are excluded from the labour market by factors 
such as age, illness, disability, and responsibility for the 
care of dependent children. It has been less effective in 
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relation to those who have partial earning capacity, because 
of the low level of earned income exemptions provided by 
provincial assistance programs. As several critics have 
observed, it has had virtually no impact upon the working 
poor--those unable to earn a minimum adequate living although 
fully employed. The reasons for this situation are complex, 
involving economic, social, psychological and ethical 
considerations over which experts as well as laymen are 
deeply divided. 
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IV_ DEPARTMENTAL H@ALTH PROGRAMS 


The fundamental objective of Departmental health 
programs is to reduce or eliminate the gap between health 
services and health needs. Since low income presents a 
financial barrier, programs must be designed to minimize 
the effect of financial considerations in the decision to seek 
health services. 


Secondly, provision must be made to ensure that 
adequate health services of high quality are readily available 
and geographically accessible to the deprived elements of the 
population. 


Thirdly, the delivery of services should be infused 
with the rehabilitation approach to health care with emphasis 
on the restoration and maintenance of employability or improved 
self care. 


Fourthly, the importance of preventive services must 
be recognized and available measures must be implemented to 
the fullest extent. 


Finally, psycho-social-cultural barriers to the full 
use of health services must be identified and means developed 
to motivate and promote an understanding of the value of good 
health practices. 


The organization and delivery of health services are 
carried out mainly at the provincial and local levels, although 
the federal government provides services to certain special 
groups of persons within its area of jurisdiction. Except for 
its function of supplying health services to the native peoples 
and in the northern territories, the Department's principal 
role is to assist the provinces by means of grants-in-aid for 
health care programs, designated services and facilities, the 
training of health personnel, and public health research, 
establish standards and guidelines, extend technical consultant 
services on request and co-ordinate and evaluate the efforts 
made to ensure equality of opportunity for achieving adequate 
standards of health across the whole country. 


(a) Indian and Northern Health Services 


Over the past several years the Department has been 
strengthening its program of Indian and Northern Health 
Services. Under current arrangements the Medical Services 
Branch makes available medical and public health services to 
registered Indians and Eskimos who are not included under 
provincial services and who are unable to provide for them- 
selves. The objective is to assist the responsible provincial 
agencies to improve the health of Indians living on reserves 
and to arrange treatment if unavailable due to lack of local 
facilities or because of inability to pay. Similar services 
are provided for residents of the northern Territories ona 
cost sharing basis with local governments. 


(i) Health Profile of Native Groups 


The effects of a marginal existence, which is the 
common experience of most Indians and Eskimos is apparent in 
related health statistics. 


The infant mortality rate in 1968 was 21 per 1,000 
live births for all Canadians, 49 per 1,000 for Indians, and 
89 per 1,000 for Eskimos. Among Indians as a whole, infant 
mortality has declined during the past decade from three times 
the national rate to just over twice the rate. The following 
regional differences merit attention: 
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Indian Infant Provincial Infant Ratio of 

Province Mortality Rate Mortality Rate per Indian Rate 
or per 1,000 live 1,000 live births to relevant 

Territory births (averaged (from "Vital Sta- provincial 

over 1965-1968) tistics" 1967) rate 
Nova Scotia A207 22.78 LA 9m 
New Brunswick 23.48 25.10 OO} 
Quebec 38.97 Preys lS} WPS gk 
Ontario 35.80 19.72 He Oss 
Manitoba 56.125 21559 PRAGA AL 
Saskatchewan 62.34 25.84 Pa eb 
Alberta 47.61 20.04 2431) 
British Columbia 63.98 Zl, 3% Orn 
Yukon HOSEL 23438 BOs ab 
N.W.T. 51.80 61.98 OnSe 
Canada 51289 21.98 204201. 


Additional information available for the Northern 
Region indicates that in 1968, 56 per cent of all Eskimo 
deaths, and 35 per cent of all Indian deaths involved children 
under five years old. High death rates reported for Indian 
and Eskimo babies occurred in spite of the fact that 90.6 
per cent of all births in the Northern Region took place in 
medical institutions under professional supervision. The 
chief causes of early mortality were respiratory infections 
such as pneumonia and bronchitis, followed by gastro- 
enteritis and associated disorders. 


In all provinces and at all ages, except the older 
age brackets where little significant difference occurs, 
mortality among Indians who have left the reserves falls 
substantially below that of Indians remaining on the reserves. 
This observation has all the more interest in that Indians 
who have moved off reserves into towns and cities are generally 
noted as not engaged in the more affluent occupations or 
trades, nor for the excellence of the accommodation they can 
rent nor, for that matter, has city life generally been rated 
healthier than rural life: 


Age Averaged age-specific Ratio of 
group death rates per 1,000 Indians BORE CORON! 
ON OFF Reserve rate 
Reserves Reserves 
0-4 14.6 959 Ona sis 
5-9 1.4 Oa9: 0.6:1 
10-14 0.9 Ola? 0.8:1 
15-19 PAS, 1.6 0.6:1 
20-24 4.8 Sia 0.6:1 
25-29 6.3 Bia2 O45: 
30-34 6.4 4.4 Oise 
35-39 irate 6.7 Mp oak 
40-44 8.5 Wow!) Onesie! 
45-49 9.6 8.4 OFGeay 
50-54 1255 7.6 0.6:1 
55-59 Gr 17.4 on. On 
60-64 PANELS) 2304 He salie al 
65-69 3063 30.4 A oegal 
70 & over 80.1 59.0 ORi/sa. 
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The causes of low health status are complex. In 
addition to serious financial deprivation, many Indians and 
Eskimos are affected adversely by cultural and educational 
deprivation, racial prejudice, and often, geographic isolation 
in undeveloped areas lacking natural resources or undeveloped 
for lack of capital and knowledge. The underlying condition 
is a deep-rooted social malaise. Its cure will require much 
more than adequate funds, good housing, or the best of medical 
care. What is needed is the restoration to the Indian of a 
sense of dignity, purpose and meaning, the elimination of his 
all too well justified suspicion of the white man, and free 
and full acceptance into the mainstream of Canadian society 


(ii) Delivery of Services 


Much of the service in treatment and health education 
is rendered through 30 departmental out-patient clinics and 
93 health centres staffed by medical and other public health 
personnel. In remote areas, the key facility is frequently 
the departmental nursing station, a combined emergency 
treatment and public health unit usually having two to four 
beds under the direction of one or two nurses; 47 of these 
are operated throughout Canada. At present the Department 
maintains 14 hospitals at strategic points and co-operates 
elsewhere with community, mission, or company hospitals. 
Indians are included under all provincially prepaid insurance 
plans for hospitals care and other forms of insured medical 
care. 


Underlying organization and delivery of services are 
many special problems not encountered in more settled areas. 
Chief among these special difficulties are: 


Staff recruitment problems - including isolation and low pay 
scales, plus the lack of trained personnel with the necessary 
personal qualities required for work in isolation and without 
direct supervision. 


Location of treatment centres - low population density makes 
the establishment and operation of large health centres un- 
feasible, while small units and transportation and communica- 
tion problems present serious difficulties for more serious 
cases. 


Separation of facilities for Indian and Eskimo patients from 
those provided for other citizens. Wherever specialized 
facilities are provided, the high cost of duplication of 
services, coupled with the shortage of trained personnel and 
the scattered native population, all serve to make it difficult 
to provide treatment facilities comparable to those provided 
for non-Indian and Eskimo patients. 


(iii) New Developments 


Where practicable, there has been an increasing 
integration of Indian provincial and municipal health services, 
so that the number of hospitals and other facilities provided 
specifically for Indians has been reduced accordingly. This 
is a necessary step towards a truly equitable system of health 
services for all citizens. 


Further developments to improve delivery of health 
services in the North have recently been instituted as a 
result of the Department's negotiations with the medical 
faculties of a number of Canadian universities. For example, 
McGill University will provide the services of two doctors 
and two fifth-year medical students to the Baffin Zone. 
Assisted by a $150,000 federal grant, these rotating health 
personnel will aid regular medical staff, while acquiring 
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valuable experience in northern health problems. In addition 
young Eskimos are to be trained to perform a major role in 
the expanded health care programs. 


Other universities presently involved in similar 
services to outlying areas include the Universities of Toronto, 
Western Ontario, Manitoba, McMaster, Montreal, Queen's and 
Dalhousie. 


An agreement has been signed by the National Indian 
Brotherhood and the Minister of National Health and Welfare 
to promote improved communications and joint participation 
in policy development. An Indian Health Committee of the 
Brotherhood will meet twice yearly with the Minister to 
discuss recommendations for improved policy and administration, 
and to direct attention to problems of poor or inadequate 
health services. 


In order to bridge the communication gap between the 
native groups and medical staff, liaison officers are being 
appointed by the provincial Indian Brotherhoods. The Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare will pay $10,000 to each 
Indian association to meet salary and other expenses. 


The Community Health Worker Training Program which 
was instituted in 1962, will continue to train Indians and 
Eskimos to assist in providing health services to their own 
people. By 1967, the Community Health Training Program had 
graduated 75 Indians and Eskimos. 


Additional training facilities to meet the special 
problems related to provision of health services in northern 
regions were established in 1966, when Dalhousie University 
offered a two-year diploma course related to the problems 
of outpost nursing. The second year of the course includes 
internship at hospitals and nursing stations in the northern 
regions. 


Communication difficulties which complicate all 
problems to be coped with in isolated areas will be lessened 
somewhat with the announced appropriation of $500,000 to be 
used to improve radio communication facilities in the North. 


(b) Hospital and Institutional Care 


The federal government shares approximately 50 per 
cent of the cost of active and chronic hospital care under 
the provincial hospital insurance programs through the 
provisions of the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services 
Act. This legislation stimulated the development of pro- 
vincial programs in all provinces and territories. About 99 
per cent of the Canadian population is insured for hospital 
care benefits, and care is available without charge to all 
indigent residents. Among the major objectives of the 
program are: to make insured services available to all 
residents under uniform terms and conditions; to provide 
insured benefits that include basic in-patient and out-patient 
hospital services; to distribute the costs of insured benefits 
over all income earners in all areas of Canada in an equitable 
manner, to establish a systematic method of paying hospitals 
for services rendered; and to encourage the provision of high 
quality hospital care. 


Federal contributions have also been made toward the 
cost of maintaining needy persons in "homes for special care" 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Assistance Act enacted 
in 1956 and under the Canada Assistance Plan since 1966. 
Included among these facilities are nursing homes, homes for 
the aged and child care institutions. 
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Support has also been available for the improvement 
of services in mental hospitals and tuberculosis sanatoria 
through financial assistance to projects provided by the 
Tuberculosis Control Grant and the Mental Health Grant as 
part of the National Health Grants Program. 


The federal government has stimulated the construction 
of all types of hospital facilities through the Hospital 
Construction Grant initiated in 1948. Federal assistance, 
of $2,000 per hospital bed and up to one-third of the cost 
of renovations, must at least have been matched by the 
provinces. The Hospital Construction Grant Program will be 
terminated on March 31, 1970, except for approved projects 
then under construction, but federal assistance will continue 
to be available under the Health Resources Fund Act. The sum 
of $500 million will be available under this Act, during the 
period 1966-1980 inclusive, for sharing up to 50 per cent of 
the capital costs of health training and research facilities, 
including certain hospitals. 


In summary it may be stated that large-scale financing 
by federal and provincial governments, together with the pre- 
payment feature under hospital insurance, has greatly improved 
hospital facilities and services and rendered them widely 
accessible to the low income group. With respect to long- 
term care, one emerging pattern has been the upgrading of 
levels of service in facilities approved for participation in 
the hospital insurance program, as well as in facilities 
approved as “homes for special care" under the Canada Assistance 
Plan. Elimination or reduction of the financial barrier to 
hospital or domiciliary care has facilitated better provision 
of care in accordance with real health and dependency needs, 
but has sharply increased the demand for service. Financial 
factors may have exerted pressure for inappropriate use of 
higher level facilities, for example, a chronic hospital 
providing free care is probably preferred to a nursing home 
where pension income must be used for payment. The increasing 
acceptance of institutional care has aroused much concern as 
to whether attention should be redirected back to the community 
and home care services that could extend the time and scope 
of independent living at home. 


A brief description of provincial arrangements for 
the provision and financing of hospital and institutional care 
in general and allied special hospitals, mental hospitals, 
tuberculosis sanatoria, and "homes for special care" is 
contained in Appendix V. 


(c) Medical Care and Related Services 


Access to high quality medical and related services 
is a special problem for the poor. Low income is clearly a 
factor that affects the ability or the willingness of the 
individual or family to make full use of available services. 
It means frequently that a family lacks resources to purchase 
health care services directly or to purchase insurance. The 
alternatives are to go without needed care or to accept epi- 
sodic services from practitioners on a basis of charity. 


Two new programs have been developed by the federal 
government to remove the financial barrier to health care 
and render the services more accessible. These are the 
provision for federal sharing of the costs of health care 
for public assistance recipients under the Canada Assistance 
Plan implemented in 1966, and the Medical Care Program which 
came into effect in 1968. 
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(i) Public Assistance Recipients ( 


Under the Canada Assistance Plan Act, enacted in 
June, 1966, the federal government undertook to pay half the 
costs incurred by provinces and municipalities, in respect 
of health care provided to recipients of cash assistance on 
a needs test basis. Other “medically indigent" persons not 
receiving cash assistance, may be supplied with health care 
on an episodic basis after having had a similar test of need. 
Modes of paying suppliers of services are left with the 
provinces. Health services are defined to include "medical, 
surgical, obstetrical, optical, dental and nursing services... 
drugs, dressings, prosthetic appliances and any other items 
or health services necessary to or commonly associated with 


the provision of any such specified services... 


All provinces now include physicians' services in 
their programs; in seven provinces these services are 
administered under their general medical care plans; five 
cover dental care; five include drugs; four provide optical 
appliances; several have additional benefits including 
prosthetic appliances, physiotherapy, home nursing, podiatry, 
chiropractic and transportation. Appendix VI shows in detail 
the variety of arrangements that exist to provide health 
care to categorical groups of public assistance recipients. 


(ii) Medical Care Insurance 


Proposals for a plan of comprehensive medical 
insurance for all Canadians, administered by the provinces 
and with federal fiscal contributions, found expression in 
the Medical Care Act, passed in December, 1966, and made 
effective from July 1, 1968. 


Among the stated broad objectives of this federal 
legislation, two stand out as having special relevancy to the 
poor. These are first, to ensure that all Canadians have 
access to available medical care regardless of financial 


resources, and, 


early diagnosis and treatment. 


second, to improve health by thus facilitating 


The federal commitment to contribute half the costs 
of insured services in participating provinces is contingent 
upon the medical care insurance plan of each province meeting 
certain minimum criteria related to the comprehensiveness of 
the insured services, the universality of coverage, portability 
of benefits, and public administration. Each provincial 


plan must: 


(a) be operated on a non-profit basis by a public 
authority subject to provincial audit; 


(b) make available all medically necessary services 
rendered by medical practitioners as insured 
services on uniform terms and conditions to all 
residents of a province; 


(c) cover not fewer than 90 per cent of the total 
number of insurable residents of the province 
during the first year of operation, with a 
commitment that coverage must rise to 95 per 
cent within three years; 


(d) provide for "portability" -- that is, full 
coverage of services after three months of res- 
idence in a province, and out-of-province 
coverage during the periods of waiting while a 
person establishes residence in another 
province. 
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The Medical Care Act, in addition, empowers the 
federal government to include additional health-care services 
provided by non-physician professional personnel, under terms 
and conditions specified by the Governor-in-Council. So far, 
such additional services are limited to specified procedures 
carried out by dental surgeons in a hospital setting. 


Provinces can finance services in any manner they 
wish, but the Act contains a proviso the intent of which is 
that no insured person shall be impeded or precluded from 
reasonable access to insured services as a consequence of 
direct charges associated with the services received. A 
province may adopt any method it wishes of paying the providers 
of services, subject only to the proviso that the tariffs of 
authorized payments are on a basis that assures reasonable 
compensation for the services rendered. 


The formula for calculating federal contributions to 
the cost of provincial plans is such that provinces with 
relatively low per capita costs would be assisted by some- 
thing more than half their provincial costs. In general 
terms, the federal contribution to a participating province 
is an amount equal to (a) 50 per cent of the per capita cost 
for the year of all insured services in all participating 
provinces (b) multiplied by the number of insured persons in 
each province respectively. The federal government makes no 
contribution to administration costs incurred by the province. 


Two provinces, British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
became participants in the federal plan from the date of its 
inception, July 1, 1968. Manitoba, Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land entered on April 1, 1969, Alberta on July 1, and 
Ontario on October 1.* Provisions of these provincial plans 
are described in Appendix VII. 


It should be noted that the federal government 
recognizes as an insured service towards the cost of which it 
will contribute, only that portion of the physician's charge 
that is actually paid by the provincial administering authority. 
Thus, co-charges and extra-billing which are direct patient 
responsibilities may continue as constraints, and could have 
important adverse implications for families on the margin of 
poverty. For families so poor that they are eligible for 
welfare assistance -- the constraints may not apply since 
they are typically relieved of any responsibility for pay- 
ment of premiums or co-charges; and in most provinces the 
attending doctors do not extra bill, and accept the percentage 
of the authorized charge paid by the public programs as 
payment in full. For families on the margin of poverty, 
however, certain emerging developments may present possible 
hindrances to the early achievement of the two broad objectives 
of the federal legislation: 


(1) High premiums -- Levies in Ontario, Alberta and 
British Columbia are high enough to constitute a significant 
percentage of disposable income for families just above the 
cut-off lines entitling them to premium subsidies. Voluntary 
enrolment, as in British Columbia and for individuals not in 
employee groups in Ontario, can result in failure of some 
families to enrol because the demands upon them for food, 
shelter, transportation, and clothing may be even more 


* It is hoped that the remaining jurisdictions 
will begin participation in 1970. 
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immediate. Compulsory enrolment in Alberta can result ina 
diversion of available funds from spending requirements that 
marginal-income families may believe to be even more pressing, 
such as food. 


(2) Co-charges -- These are levied in Saskatchewan with 
a two-fold intent: first, to transfer some of the cost of 
service (from as low as 5 to 10 per cent up to 50 per cent) 
-- from the administering authority to the family obtaining 
service; second, to deter undue demands for medical care. 
The deterrent payment is mainly nominal for families of 
moderate to affluent means, but may represent a significant 
burden for low-income families just above the margin of 
poverty. Such charges could tend, then, to reduce access- 
ibility to service among those who are poor. 


(3) Modes of paying doctors -- The right of doctors to 
deal directly with patients as regards their accounts, could 


work a financial hardship on those marginal-income families 
who are not in the habit of keeping cash reserves on hand. 


(4) Extra-billing -- A limited amount of extra-billing 
was anticipated when medicare plans got underway in 1968, but 
the Medical Care Act conveyed the thought that these additional 
charges upon the patient should not be so high or so extensive 
as seriously to hinder access to services. Notwithstanding, 
potentials exist in some provinces such as to suggest that 
extra-billing, beyond what the public authority is prepared 
to pay, could become a practice of significant dimensions. 

Two problems at least would be posed. Doctors would be in 
the position again of income-testing their marginally-low- 
income patients to decide if the charges should be imposed. 
And such patients could find that the charges, where imposed, 
would constitute a financial hardship. 


(ad) Rehabilitation Services 


Physical and mental impairments that diminish earning 
power are major causes of dependency and poverty in Canada. 
These comprise congenital anomalies, conditions resulting 
from chronic physical disease or accident, and mental disorders. 
Recent analysis of the National Health Survey (United States) 
statistics has indicated that the proportion of the civilian, 
non-institutional population not employed or seeking work 
because of chronic conditions during the fiscal year, 1962, 
equalled seven per cent of the labour force.(1) Disabilities 
tend to be more prevalent among the lower income groups who 
ordinarily do not have protection against income loss, except 
for work-connected disability. 


(i) Physical Rehabilitation 


The goal of rehabilitation services is to enable the 
individual to develop his existing capabilities to the highest 
possible level. There is great variation in individual po- 
tential due not only to the severity and nature of the 
disability but also because of other personal factors and 
the social circumstances. Because of the progressive nature 
of many conditions, early detection and remedial treatment to 
prevent or limit disability and any resulting handicap is the 
most significant phase of rehabilitation. Consequently, all 
the health agencies, starting with the family doctor or 
medical officer of health, are concerned with casefinding, 
diagnosis and restorative treatment. Registries of the handi- 
capped, which have been established by a number of provincial 


(1) Public Health Reports, 84.4 (April, 1969), 291-298. The 


survey probably underestimates mental retardation, mental 
illness and alcoholism. 
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and local health services, afford a systematic method of 
casefinding, co-ordination of restorative, education and 
vocational services and follow-up of registrants. Research 
workers who study the distribution of impairments and 
diseases identify causes and develop preventive and amelior- 
ative techniques in both the medical and social sciences, 
also contribute to improvements in services, prostheses and 
personal aids. 


Full rehabilitation potential, however, can be 
achieved only through a continuous flow of counselling, 
treatment, training and social adjustment services, each 
carefully selected and timed for maximum effectiveness to the 
individual. Lengthy delays or interruptions can precipitate 
recurrent breakdowns and lead to chronic dependency. As has 
been often noted, the proper distribution and utilization of 
the numerous types of rehabilitation services in the community 
depends upon a high degree of administrative co-ordination, 
always difficult when services are fragmented among numerous 
agencies. The most effective programs, such as those for 
disabled workmen, integrate all needed services in the one 
system. 


Among the problems that hinder effective results 
are shortages of qualified personnel. Also, the special 
clinics and rehabilitation centres in the larger cities are 
not easily accessible to persons living in outlying towns 
and rural areas. Beyond this there is a lack of awareness 
or unwillingness on the part of some physicians to make full 
use of available services on behalf of their patients. And 
finally there are factors of motivation and expectation 
which block some patients from obtaining maximum benefit 
from these services. It has been found that physical disa- 
bility is accompanied frequently by mental disturbances. 


The main objective of the Department's Rehabilitation 
Services, together with the General Health Grants designated 
for Rehabilitation, has been to assist provincial health 
departments and hospital services in planning and developing 
comprehensive rehabilitation services on behalf of the 
disabled and chronic sick. The activities of the Rehabilita- 
tion Services, which are medically oriented, are directed 
to four specific areas: consultant and advisory services 
in medical rehabilitation, blindness prevention activities, 
development and organization of disability assessment for 
blindness allowances, disabled persons' allowances and the 
Canada Pension Plan, and operation of a national prosthetic 
service. 


Prosthetic services consist of 12 prosthetic centres 
across Canada and a national Prosthetic Centre at Sunnybrook 
Hospital in Toronto, which procures and manufactures 
prosthetic appliances for distribution to the local centres 
that carry out the fitting operations. Services are available 
to both veterans and non-veterans. The Prosthetic Services 
activity has been also concerned in the establishment and 
operation of four regional prosthetic and orthotic research 
centres in Fredericton, Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg that 
are supported by health grants. 


/ 
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The Department assists the provinces financially 
through the Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled Children 
Grant. In 1968-69, about one million dollars were spent to 
assist out-patient rehabilitation centres and therapy 
departments, speech and hearing clinics, mobile diagnostic 
and treatment clinics, thalidomide patient programs and 
research studies. In addition, home care programs in the 
majority of provinces have been extended with Health Grant 
support. Additional financial aid to rehabilitation programs 
is provided through the federal Share of the costs of 
hospital insurance plans in the provinces, which cover in- 
patient rehabilitation hospital units and separate centres, 
and in some cases out-patient care. Encouragement and advice 
have been given to university teaching programs in physical 
medicine and allied therapies and in community health and 
chronic diseases. 


(ii) Mental Health 


Because mental disorders tend to be widespread, 
chronic and incapacitating, they may serve as contributory 
factors in precipitating a condition of poverty for a 
patient and his family. For this reason, prevention, early 
detection and expansion of existing treatment and aftercare 
services are essential components of a successful war on 
poverty. 


There can be little doubt that better understanding 
of the environmental and psychological stresses that affect 
behaviour has improved the therapeutic outlook. It is now 
believed that, if recognized and treated early enough, the 
majority of persons affected by mental disorders can recover 
to lead useful and satisfactory lives. With respect to 
chronic impairments such as mental retardation, much can be 
done to promote an improved level of self-care and independent 
living. 


However, major barriers to the delivery of mental 
health services to the poor prevent successful implementation 
of many programs. The high cost of treatment and aftercare 
is somewhat less of a problem with the development of 
comprehensive hospitalization and medical care programs and 
improvements in the public mental health services. However, 
shortages of trained personnel are severe. The ability to 
work effectively with persons affected by mental disorders 
requires long and expensive training; this type of personal 
service is not always pleasant and is often unrewarding, 
particularly in relation to low-income groups. Personnel 
shortages may be expected to continue until higher financial 
rewards in this area are offered to general practitioners, 
psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, psychiatric nurses, 
social workers and others for this type of work. 


The social distance which exists between many 
professionals and the poor also creates real difficulties in 
comprehension. For example, treatment is defined by the 
poor in relation to medical and surgical procedures with 
which they are familiar. A psychiatric patient who receives 
psychotherapy will not necessarily understand that this is 
a particular type of treatment. The placebo and real effects 
of medical care may be lost to him. In addition, the 
psychiatrist may feel that lack of response to treatment 
indicates the severity of his patient's disability. 
Differentials in treatment are then not always a product of 
the patient's inability to pay for services, but arise out 
of this social distance which limits the effectiveness of 
many services available. 


The function of the Department's Mental Health 
Division is to provide consultation and assistance to the 
various local and provincial agencies in order to improve 
and extend services in the field of mental health. Included 
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in the duties of the Division are the development and main- 
tenance of standards of care and treatment, the stimulation 
and support of mental health research, the provision of 
consultant services, the publication of survey and technical 
reports, and the operation of a public information service 
which includes the publication of a bimonthly journal, 
"Canada's Mental Health." 


Expenditures under the Mental Health Grant in the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1968, reached $8.4 million. An 
additional sum allocated under the General Health Grants, 
amounting to $200,000 per year for five years, starting in 
1967-68, has been designated for special health studies in 
the field of mental retardation. Funds allocated for mental 
health research under the Public Health Research Grant in 
1968-69 amounted to $783,100. 


Under federal-provincial cost sharing agreements, 
patients receiving treatment in general hospitals are 
covered by hospitalization insurance plans. Also, through 
federal-provincial agreements under the Medical Care Act, 
there is coverage of psychiatrists' services. 


In response to the mounting evidence of drug abuse, 
especially among the young, the Minister has formed a Drug 
Abuse Secretariat and an Interdepartmental Committee on 
Drug Abuse, under the Mental Health Division. In addition, 
in May, 1969, a Commission of Enquiry into the Non-Medical 
Use of Drugs was established by Order-in-Council. Its 
hearings are now being held in various centres across the 
country to receive briefs from concerned citizens as well 
as professionals. 


(e) Preventive Health Services 


Public health measures are designed to protect the 
health of the community and to prevent disease. Demographic 
and social changes as well as varying disease patterns and 
scientific advances have greatly influenced the range and 
complexity of public health activities. Local health depart- 
ments have traditionally carried out the basic preventive 
health services, but increasingly, the joint action of 
provincial health departments, the hospitals and voluntary 
agencies is required to cover the wnole field. 


The main thrust of community health services continues 
to be maintenance of a sanitary environment including super- 
vision of water, food and milk supplies, control of communicable 
diseases and other preventable illnesses, disabilities and 
premature deaths, and promotion of maternal and child health. 
This last activity extends to health counselling and services 
in family planning, nutrition, mental health, dental health, 
accident prevention and other aspects, for example, the 
prevention of crippling conditions in children. Early 
detection and treatment of children with hearing and vision 
defects and other congenital abnormalities is an important 
objective. Genetic counselling services, although not widely 
available, can contribute significantly to prevention of many 
disabilities. 


The health problems of adults have also demanded more 
attention, especially to treatment of mental health, alcoholism 
and other drug addictions, dietary deficiencies, and to 
community and institutional care and rehabilitation of the 
handicapped and chronically ill. The use of preventive measures 
is limited but mass screening programs, with medical follow- 
up to detect tuberculosis, syphilis, diabetes, glaucoma, 
cervical cancer and other chronic conditions is becoming more 
widespread. Altogether, many pressures, besides population 
increases and shifts, are placing unprecedented demands on 
the community health agencies for more and better service. 
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Much more symptomatic pathology is being diagnosed - for 
example, battered children, suicide attempts and drug 
dependency. Also better recognized are the health needs 
of working mothers and their children, youth, the aged and 
homebound who require appropriate delivery of services in 
order to prevent health breakdown. 


The majority of preventive health services in Canada 
are administered by city health departments and regional or 
county health offices accountable to the provincial health 
departments or district health boards. In most urban areas 
and large health regions, many direct service and control 
functions are delegated to subsidiary local or district 
health units. Responsibility for comprehensive treatment 
programs for mental illness, mental retardation, alcoholism, 
venereal disease and tuberculosis has been mainly provincial, 
with services decentralized to local offices or facilities 
where population density warrants. Other provincial 
operations, the public health laboratories, vital statistics, 
evaluation, research and personnel training functions are 
usually centralized. 


The imminent threat of environmental health problems 
to human and other forms of life has led to joint federal- 
provincial as well as provincial action in an enlarging sphere 
of preventive activities that depend upon the co-operation 
of local health authorities. Examples of these are measures 
to reduce water pollution such as proper sewage disposal, 
to prevent air pollution, to control pesticide use, to 
regulate waste disposal, and to develop accident safety 
programs of various types. 


The scope of the consultant divisions of the 
Department's Health Services Branch parallels the fields of 
interest of the provincial and local health services. The 
federal role, vis-a-vis the provinces, has been to provide 
grants-in-aid to the provinces in support of public health 
programs, the training of health and hospital personnel and 
research in public health, and to extend consultant and 
advisory services for health planning. One of the advisory 
functions has been to assist in the review of projects 
submitted by the provinces under the National Health Grants 
Program. 


(i) Environmental Health 


A total approach to a satisfactory living environment, 
encompasses numerous aspects: firstly, the broad fields of 
water supply, sewage and waste disposal, pollution and noise 
control; secondly, housing that will satisfy the physiological 
and psychological needs of men, women, and children, including 
provision for specialized groups such as the handicapped, the 
aged and the young family; thirdly, public transportation to 
enable ready access to places of work, institutions and 
services; and lastly, the provision of schools, day care 
centres, hospitals, clinics and care facilities, recreational 
centres, libraries, etc., nearby so as to best serve the 
residents. Since human health requirements enter into all 
these aspects, public health has a specific part to play in 
community planning in developing standards for housing and 
environmental health generally, together with the architects, 
engineers, sociologists, and others. 


A number of Departmental divisions grouped under 
environmental health engage in programs to improve the 
environment as it affects the health of Canadians. The 
Department's activities are centralized at the Environmental 
Health Centre in Ottawa. 
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The Public Health Engineering Division carries out 
four broad programs, one of which is to provide consultant 
services on water supply, sanitation problems and industrial 
waste abatement to federal and provincial agencies and 
departments. It also carries out water pollution investigations 
and other research as well as responsibilities to the 
International Joint Commission on water problems. 


The Occupational Health Division is interested in 
all aspects of the health of workers and air travellers, and 
the effects of air pollution, and pesticides on the health 
of all Canadians. Its extensive advisory, research and 
teaching services, which are made available to health agencies 
and universities, cover environmental and clinical surveys; 
physical, chemical, and biological laboratory services; 
consultative services on medical, nursing, engineering and 
other aspects; and publication of educational materials. Its 
responsibilities in air pollution involve special studies 
conducted for the International Joint Commission and others 
related to developing standards of air sampling and air 
quality criteria and improving methods for air pollution 
control. 


The Radiation Protection Division protects the health 
of radiation workers in industrial, medical and research 
facilities and monitors the exposure of the general population 
from all sources of ionizing radiation including fallout 
from nuclear tests. As principal health advisor to the 
Atomic Energy Control Board, the Division assesses all 
radioisotope licence applications and carries out a personnel 
monitoring service and field inspections to ensure their 
safe use; it has also established standards for commercial 
x-ray machines and other devices and safety guides for their 
operation. 


The Laboratory of Hygiene which has operated as the 
national reference and typing laboratory for public health 
and research since 1919, provides diagnostic and technical 
advisory services to the provincial laboratories and health 
departments and other agencies. Under the authority of the 
Food and Drugs Act, it also establishes standards for 
biological products such as sera, vaccines, toxoids, and 
antibiotics, and inspects and controls their manufacture. 
The Laboratory's research activities are directed to improving 
vaccines for protection against infectious diseases, new 
diagnostic and control methodology in bacteriology, surveys 
of the incidence and importance of zoonoses and other areas. 


(ii) Nutrition 


There is universal recognition that nutrition is a 
critical factor in poverty. Dietary inadequacies and under- 
nutrition combined with the other deprivations, attendant on 
poverty, cause health deterioration. This sets up the cycle 
of decreased performance of all activities, mental apathy, and 
incapacity for initiative or self-help. Medical research has 
linked malnutrition to anemia, low resistance to infectious 
diseases, mental retardation and mental illness. The risk 
of malnutrition is greater for specific population groups, 
regardless of income, due to certain life styles, such as 
itinerant workers, and also to increased needs at certain 
stages of the life cycle. Particularly vulnerable are 
pregnant and nursing women, infants, adolescents, the aged 
and the disabled. 


Undernourishment may reduce the ability to acquire 
the education necessary for escape from the poverty cycle. 
Quite apart from impairment of mental development arising 
from deficiencies of nutrition during foetal life and early 
infancy, the complex of mental and physical lassitude 
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attendant on undernourishment, the distraction of attention 
caused by the distress of nagging hunger, and unfitness 
because of recurring illness all can stultify the education 
of a child of even normal mental endowment (1) (2) (3). 


A broad ranging investigation in the United States, 
as reported to the Senate Select Committee on Nutrition 
and Human Needs, suggests that malnutrition occurs to an 
unexpectedly high degree in the sample population under study. 
Estimates from that country are that about two-thirds of the 
poor are malnourished, especially older persons over 60 years 
and children under 16. Several Canadian studies suggest that 
a comparable situation may exist among the Canadian population. 
A survey of the diet of members of a Nova Scotia fishing 
community lists 37 per cent of the population with only fair 
diets, and 39 per cent with either poor or very poor diets(4). 
Barsky reports an increase in the incidence of rickets in 
children's Hospital of Winnipeg from 1962-67(5). The situation 
is considered serious in Quebec where fluid milk is used in 
feeding; a yearly average of 50 cases have been admitted for 
treatment in Montreal Children's Hospital over the past five 
years with estimated annual bed care expenditures for rickets 
by the province reaching $350,000(6). 


These reports emphasize the need for definitive data 
on the nutritional Status of Canadians. A proposal for a 
National Nutrition Survey(7) has been considered as the best 
means of providing basic information on the incidence of 
nutritional diseases and disorders and dietary intake among 
groups of the Canadian population, characterized by income, 
age and sex groups. The proposed sampling of a total 
population of 21,000 persons (1 per 1,000), would be 
distributed proportionately among the provinces. Studies 
of communities considered to have nutritional problems have 
also been suggested. Preliminary cost estimates are $90 per 
person sampled or roughly $1.9 million. 


The Nutrition Division of the Department recommends 
food consumption practices among Canadians that will promote 
health, fitness and well-being. To achieve these objectives, 
the Division has developed recommended levels of nutritional 
intake as guidelines for studies of food consumption and the 
nutritional status of Canadians. In furthering its concern 
about the ability of Canadians to obtain nutritious foods, 
the Nutrition Division's program, which is effected primarily 
through its consultant function, includes activities in the 
areas of nutrition research and education, which stress the 
practical application of scientific knowledge. It works 
closely with the Canadian Council on Nutrition, a co-ordinating 
body representative of the health professions most concerned 
with nutrition, that advises the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare. 


(1) Nevin S. Scrimshaw & J.E. Gordon. "Malnutrition, Learning 
and Behaviour", 1968. 

(2) Report on International Conference, National Academy of 
Sciences, Washington, D.C., 1966, Pre-school Child 
Nutrition. 

(3) D.B. Jolliffe, in Proceedings of Western Hemisphere 
Nutrition Congress, 1965, "Effect of Malnutrition on 
Behavioural and Social Development". 


(4) D.E. Waddell. "A Nutritional Survey of a Small Fishing 
Village in Nova Scotia". Can. J. Pub. Health, Vol. 59:425 
(Dec. 1968) 


(5) Percy Barsky, "Rickets: Canada: 1968" Can. J. Pub. 
Health, Vol. 60:29:31 (January 1969). 
(6) Reported to the Dominion Council of Health, April, 1969. 
(7) See Appendix VIII, National Nutrition Survey Feasibility 
Study Report to Dominion Council of Health, April 10, 11, 1969. 
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(iii) Communicable Disease Control 


The most prevalent communicable diseases, tuberculosis 
and the venereal diseases, persist as threats to the public 
health. In addition, scarlet fever, streptococcal sore throat, 
infectious hepatitis, dysentery, whooping cough, influenza, 
and food poisoning are the other chief infections. Several 
preventable diseases believed to have been erradicated, such 
as diphtheria, have recently occurred in several provinces. 
Because the communicable diseases are more prevalent where 
there is substandard housing and sanitation and poor nutrition 
and personal hygiene, concerted approaches to eliminate 
these conditions are needed as well as specific measures. 


The Epidemiology Division in the Department has a 
special co-ordinating role to help develop programs that 
prevent or lessen the burden of diseases. Its activities 
include disease surveillance, the study of causal factors 
of genetic, social or environmental origin, and the analysis 
of such data in relation to community programs for the 
prevention and control of disease. The Division provides 
advice on disease control programs and epidemiological studies 
to federal and provincial health agencies, and through its 
field unit, directly assists provincial health departments 
in dealing with epidemics. 


(iv) Child and Maternal Heaith 


The Child and Maternal Health Division promotes the 
optimum health of mothers and children in Canada in co- 
operation with provincial health departments, other health 
agencies and professional groups. It has developed criteria 
for assessing the health status of mothers and children 
and standards of services, and provides a national consultant 
service and educational materials to all interested health 
agencies, the universities and voluntary agencies. Generally, 
the Division supports the study and evaluation of problems 
in maternal health and child development through the Maternal 
and Child Health Advisory Committee, which is representative 
of provincial and professional interests. By means of 
technical advice regarding administration and utilization of 
federal health grants, the Division stimulates and supports 
service, demonstration and research programs of benefit to 
mothers and children, and the training of needed personnel. 


(v) Dental Health (1) 


Dental public health specialists testify to the 
extremely high prevalence rate of dental diseases among all 
age groups of Canadians. Although almost all the population 
is affected, the available data suggest that a majority of 
the population do not seek dental care except for the relief 
of pain. There is also evidence that persons having the 
least income and education are least likely to seek a dentist 
and have the poorest teeth. There is no doubt that poor 
dental health decreases employability, especially when 
personal appearance is affected. 


All provinces are co-operating with the Department 
in a nationwide dental health survey of a representative 
sample of 30,000 children, started in 1966. Using the data 
received for each province, it is planned to develop a 


(1) For a more detailed report, see Appendix IX, "Poverty and 
Dental Health: General Observations", prepared by the 
Dental Health Division. 
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‘National Dental Health Index on a continuing basis, while 


each province can use the data to establish its own provincial 
dental health index; they will provide the first reliable tool 
for evaluating the various dental programs in operation. 


The objective of the Dental Health Division is to 
improve the dental and oral health of Canadians by supporting 
programs for the prevention and reduction of dental problems. 
It provides consultative services on dental health programs 
and research studies, prepares and distributes dental health 
information and educational materials, conducts an active 
intramural research program and carries out certain functions 
relating to dental manpower, research studies, etc. With 
respect to research supported by the General Health Grants, 
the Division appraises service and research projects of 
dental pertinence. It also advises on applications to the 
Health Resources Fund relating to the building of dental 
facilities for training and research, and is concerned with 
the education, supply and distribution of dental health 
personnel, especially dental hygienists and other auxiliaries. 
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V. RESEARCH, TRAINING AND CONSULTATION 


The Department from its beginning, has recognized 
the great importance of a vigorous program of research, of 
making available resources for the training of manpower, of 
demonstrating the value of particular innovations and of 
consultation. 


In general the health of the Canadian population-- 
and this includes Canadians with low incomes-- has continual- 
ly improved. One must keep in mind, however that such 
improvement as has taken place has not been equally dis- 
tributed--just as there are differences in general health 
between the poorer and the richer provinces (note for 
example, differences in infant mortality rates) so there 
are differences in the improvement in general health between 
the poorer Canadians and the more affluent Canadians. 
Further, as certain illnesses (for example, smallpox and 
tuberculosis) are virtually eliminated through vigorous 
public health programs, other illnesses take their place. 
That is to say the quest for the improvement of the health 
of all Canadians is a never-ending one. 


While it has been established that the health of 
poor people is not as good as that of the rest of the popu- 
lation, there is at the same time irrefutable evidence that 
it has greatly improved. A combination of factors has led 
to this encouraging result which, of course, cannot simply 
be attributed to Health Services; they include a general 
rise in the standard of living, including that of the poor, 
as a result of general economic growth and the income 
redistribution as a result of income security measures 
discussed earlier. Poverty, however, has not been eliminated, 
because the causes of poverty are many and not as well-known 
as is often believed. While we have a fairly good idea 
about the characteristics of people who live in poverty, we 
know very little--except in terms of broad generalizations-- 
when it comes to the dynamics of poverty. The complexity 
of a modern industrial society makes the isolation of the 
ultimate causes of poverty an extremely difficult task. 


The Department has, however, some research capability 
in the area through the Research and Statistics Directorate. 
Extramural research is encouraged and financed under the 
National Welfare Grants Program established in 1962. Under 
this same program training grants and fellowships are provided 
to encourage and support the development of professional 
skills in the field. Compared to ongoing social science 
research, particularly that of an applied nature, the amounts 
made available for research under this program are consider- 
able. In view of the needs for high quality research into 
the dynamics of poverty the program is, however, still a 
modest one. 


Since programs such as Welfare Grants develop in 
response to expressed needs, it may be inferred that there 
has not existed a great interest in research on poverty on 
the part of social scientists. While it would be impossible 
to provide a comprehensive picture of the reasons for this 
lack of interest, one may isolate an important one, namely, 
the mistrust which has existed and still exists on the part 
of social scientists when it comes to research which is aimed 
at providing quick answers to disturbing questions. Another 
reason which may be singled out is the fact that much applied 
social research has been done by those who are immersed in 
social welfare. Keen observers have noted for some time that 
this leads to research which tends to confirm that what these 
practitioners have been doing all along is adequate and that 
required changes are not of a qualitative nature but rather 
of a quantitative one. 
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It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that 
research in the area of poverty be conducted by those who 
are not committed to a particular solution of the problem. 
Such research should be of two different kinds: (a) longi- 
tudinal studies which isolate those factors which contribute 
to people getting into poverty, those which keep them in 
poverty and those which get them out of poverty; (b) studies 
based on comprehensive conceptualizations of the problem 
which can be translated into testable propositions. The 
first kind of study is imperative in order to come to 
grips with the actual facts that determine the life of 
people in poverty, the second type in order to develop, not 
just means of ameliorating the problem nor yet of rehabili- 
tating the poor, but rather to develop models which would 
make the prevention of poverty possible. 


The Department also provides consultative services 
to the provinces in health and welfare matters of common 
concern or shared responsibility. For example, consultants 
in family and child welfare, welfare institutions, community 
development, welfare services and work activity and public 
assistance standards are attached to the Canada Assistance 
Plan administration and a consultant on aging is attached 
to the Research and Statistics Directorate; they are avail- 
able for consultation to the provinces and for participation 
in conferences, seminars and training programs. 


Two recent developments which are most interesting 
from a research point of view are the establishment of the 
National Council of Welfare which advises the Minister on 
matters related to welfare and the agreement reached with 
the National Indian Brotherhood which will establish an 
Indian Health Committee which is to make recommendations for 
the improvement of health services for Indians. In both 
cases channels of communication have been established which 
will permit a continuous flow of relevant data to the 
decision-making centres. The National Council of Welfare 
is a practical application of the findings of small groups 
and education research. These findings have demonstrated 
the importance of participation in group activity for the 
development of several important skills, skills which are 
greatly needed in the attack on certain problems of the 
poor by the poor themselves. 


In the following sections this program and programs 
of research supported under health and welfare grants are 
outlined and a brief description of the activities of the 
Research and Statistics Directorate is provided. Additional 
information on these topics is contained in Appendices III, 
X and XI. 


(a) NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WELFARE 


As part of the Government Organization Act, 1969, the 
National Council of Welfare, which had previously been a 
largely governmental body patterned after the Dominion 
Council of Health and including in its membership the deputy 
ministers of welfare of each of the provinces, presided over 
by the federal deputy minister, was reconstituted as a 
citizens advisory council and its terms of reference broadened. 
The role of the Council is to advise the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare on such matters related to welfare as it 
deems appropriate. 
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The new National Council of Welfare consists of 21 
private citizens, roughly half of whom are drawn from 
organizations of consumers of welfare services and half 
from institutions involved, directly or indirectly, in the 
provision of welfare services. In the former category are 
representatives of low income and welfare rights groups 
(four of whom are presently recipients of social assistance) 
and spokesmen for organizations of economically disadvantaged 
minority groups such as Indians, Métis and Black people. In 
the latter category are persons involved in the social 
service delivery system, at both the staff and volunteer 
levels, and representatives of institutions of social work 
education. 


The new Council was constituted in January of this 
year and held its first meeting earlier this month. The 
particular constituency which it will seek to represent is 
that of the consumers of welfare services. To this end it 
will invite submissions from organizations of low income 
citizens and disadvantaged minority groups and consider and 
report on the views advanced by these groups. 


The creation of this Council with its special mandate 
to seek out the views of the poor reflects an awareness that 
the social service system, while designed to service those in 
need, has historically failed to involve the people it sought 
to serve in the definition of their needs and the develop- 
ment of programs to meet these needs. It is intended that 
this Council will provide a vehicle through which the poor 
can make their views known to government and a forum in 
which these views can be considered by a body which encom- 
passes all elements in the social service spectrum and on 
which the poor will have substantial representation. 


The program of the Council is expected to involve 
addtional representatives of low income and disadvantaged 
minority groups, through their participation in Council 
committees. A division has been established in the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare to act as a secretariat 
for the Council and to provide a continuing link between 
the views expressed to the Council by consumers of welfare 
services and the program activities of the Department. 


(b) NATIONAL HEALTH GRANTS 


General Health Grants. - The General Health Grants 
program of federal grants-in-aid to the provinces was 
started in 1948 and had the objective of strengthening 
public health services and hospital services in those areas 
where provincial authorities recognized the need. Prior to 
fiscal year 1961-62, the health grants program included 
Hospital Construction Grants, but since then it has been 
separated under two Parliamentary votes, General Health 
Grants and Hospital Construction Grants (see below). 


Since January 1, 1965, with the exception of the 
Public Health Research grant and demonstration projects, 
federal contributions to Quebec under the health grants 
program have been made by the Department of Finance under 
the terms of the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) 
Act. 


The grant structure has been modified several times 
but the basic objectives have remained unchanged. The 
individual health grants now in effect assist the provinces 
in the principal fields of public health as follows: 
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Professional Training Grant - to train additional 
health and hospital workers; 


Mental Health Grant - to aid in prevention of 

mental illness by improving and extending facilities 
for treatment and rehabilitation, the training of 
mental health personnel, and the progressive 
extension of free treatment; 


Tuberculosis Control Grant - to extend programs 
of prevention and case finding, rehabilitation 
and free treatment, aimed at eradication of the 
disease; ’ 


Public Health Research Grant - to encourage and 
assist public health research including the 
conduct of surveys and studies; 


General Public Health Grant - to develop new and 
extended public health organization facilities 
and services in both rural and urban areas; 


Cancer Control Grant - to assist programs for the 
detection and treatment of cancer and the 
maintenance of specialized treatment and research 
centres; 


Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled Children Grant - 
to assist in the provision of medical and ancillary 
rahabilitation facilities and services and pro- 
grams for the prevention and correction of crippling 
conditions in children and adults, including the 
training of personnel; 


Child and Maternal Health Grant - to assist in 
reducing infant mortality and to improve maternal, 
infant and child health services and facilities. 


Hospital Construction Grants. - Formerly included in 
the general Health Grants program (see above), these grants 
have been administered since 1961-62 under a separate 
Parliamentary vote. Their purpose is to aid in new hospital 
construction and renovation for general treatment and allied 
classes of care and for mental and tuberculosis treatment 
beds. These grants may also be used for the construction 
of other health facilities, such as community health centres 
and residences for nurses and interns. 


Health Resources Fund. - This forms one of three 
closely-related parts of the Health Resources Program, the 
main purpose of which is to help meet the increasing need 
for trained people to provide more and better comprehensive 
health services. The other two parts of the program are (a) 
health resources studies and (b) the provision of a 
consultative service in the fields of health, manpower and 
education. 


The Health Resources Fund Act was enacted in July 
1966 and supporting regulations were passed in February 
1967. A sum of $500 million has been appropriated for the 
Fund, the purpose of which is to provide assistance to the 
provinces of up to 50% of the capital costs of constructing, 
renovating, acquiring and equipping health training and 
research facilities, which include schools, hospitals or the 
institutions or any portion thereof. Although planning and 
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desiyning costs are eligible for support, the costs of land, 
interest charges and residential accommodation are excluded. 
The $500 million is to be expended over a 15-year period 
ending in 1980. 


The Fund is divided into three parts: $300 million 
to be distributed among the provinces in proportion to their 
populations, $25 million as a special additional allocation 
to the four Atlantic provinces for joint projects and the 
remaining $175 million to be allocated by the Governor-in- 
Council. 


(c) NATIONAL WELFARE GRANTS 


The National Welfare Grants program was established 
in 1962 to help develop and strengthen welfare services in 
Canada through a general welfare and professional training 
grant and a welfare research grant. For the year ending 
March 31, 1970 $2,500,000. has been allocated to the program. 
The variety of provisions within the program, along with 
associated consultative and technical services, allow it to 
operate as a flexible instrument in the development of 
welfare services and to give a major emphasis to experimental 
activities in the welfare field. By assisting with the 
strengthening of welfare and related services, by stimulating 
self help approaches by citizen groups, by helping to increase 
the supply of social welfare manpower, and by supporting 
research designed to develop greater understanding of social 
problems and the effectiveness of services, the program 
relates directly or indirectly to various aspects of social 
or economic deprivation. 


Under the program matching and non-matching grants 
are made available to provincial and municipal departments, 
national provincial and local voluntary welfare agencies 
and organizations, schools of social work and research 
institutions for projects submitted and approved in accordance 
with the terms of the annual Welfare Grants Rules, and to 
individuals for scholarships and fellowships provided for 
in the Rules. Consultative services are made available to 
assist with the initiation, implementation and evaluation of 
projects. 


The National Welfare Grants program complements other 
federal and provincial programs restricted in their financial 
support to services directed to specific categories of people. 
In its experimental role assistance is given to research and 
demonstration projects that contribute to the growth of 
knowledge in the welfare field, that make possible the col- 
lection of comprehensive and reliable data essential to 
program development, or that lead to the practical applica- 
tion of knowledge and experience to welfare services for the 
purpose of improving those services, encouraging their wider 
use and by building new qualities or innovations into them. 


The basic purpose of the demonstration project com- 
ponent is to assist and strengthen the welfare field through 
the funding of experimental activities that are new or in- 
novative in nature. Despite the limited resources available 
the program has been able to assist with a wide range of 
projects in the established social services field and in 
areas where new problems are emerging. In the past year an 
increasing priority has been placed on social development 
activities concerned with an involving citizens groups living 
in underprivileged socio-economic circumstances. The pro- 
ject activities are aimed at developing the capacities and 
skills of such citizen groups through their involvement in the 
identification of these problems and in the implementation of 
such programs and activities. Demonstration projects currently 
being supported are listed in Appendix III. 
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Grants on a matching basis are made available to 
provincial departments of public welfare to assist those 
departments in undertaking a number of staff development 
and training activities, and to assist them in strengthening 
or extending certain services or programs not eligible for 
federal sharing under the Canada Assistance Plan. Bursaries 
are provided for full-time graduate training in Canadian 
schools of social work. Training and staff development 
grants are available for personnel employed, or to be employed 
in public and non-governmental welfare agencies where such 
costs are not shareable under the Canada Assistance Plan. 


Welfare scholarships are awarded for graduate study in 
Canadian schools of social work and fellowships for advance study in 
Canadian and foreign universities. Planning and organization grants 
exist to stimulate the development of new departments or schools of 
social work in Canada, and teaching and field instruction grants 
support certain program activities of existing schools. 


Grants are made to national voluntary welfare agencies 
for a wide range of projects. While particular attention 
has been given in the past to staff development and training 
programs sponsored by those agencies, increasing emphasis 
is being given to projects designed to assist national agencies 
in carrying out planning and coordinating functions. 


The welfare research component of the National 
Welfare Grants program has been developed with three 
objectives in mind - to encourage the greater use of research 
in program planning and development - to support research 
projects of potential national significance - (and by so 
doing) to increase the supply and capability of research 
personnel working in the social welfare field. A wide 
variety of projects have been assisted including research 
design, survey and experimental projects whether undertaken 
by public or voluntary welfare agencies, universities and 
schools of social work or research institutions. Particular 
attention has been given to projects designed to produce new 
knowledge of general interest to the welfare constituency 
and wide application to welfare services, and to projects 
which advance the methodology of social research applied to 
welfare problems or services. The 86 projects supported 
since the program was inaugurated in 1962 are listed in- 
Appendix X. 


Expenditures under the National Welfare Grants pro- 
gram for the year ended March 31, 1969 totalled $1,999,014. 
Details appear in Appendix xX. 


Effective April 1, 1967, a special Mental Retardation 
Grant was established for a five year period. A portion of 
this grant is being administered in conjunction with the 
National Welfare Grants program. With the need to emphasize 
prevention in this field support is being given to research 
and demonstration projects designed to expand knowledge and to 
demonstrate new ways in which knowledge can be applied to the 
provision of services for the mentally retarded. In the 
year ending March 31, 1969, $272,483. was expended for 
projects in this field. 
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(d) RESEARCH PROGRAM OF THE RESEARCH AND STATISTICS DIRECTORATE 


Statutory Basis for Departmental Research 
and Statistical Services 


Authority for the departmental research and statistical 
service was specifically provided in the Department of 
National Health and Welfare Act which assigns to the Depart- 
ment responsibility for: 


5. (b) investigation and research into public health 

and welfare; and 
(h) subject to the provisions of the Statistics Act, 

the collection, publication and distribution of 
information relating to the public health, 
improved sanitation and social and industrial 
conditions affecting the health and lives of 
the people. 


In exercising these responsibilities, the Department 
established its Research and Statistics Division in 1945, 
which for the last 23 years has acted as the principal 
federal agency for socio-economic research in the fields of 
health, welfare and social security, and has provided a 
statistical service for the Department. 


Other acts administered by the Department make 
specific reference to the statistical data required by the 
Minister for the proper administration of the statutory 
programs. The Department requires detailed statistical 
information in order to evaluate and report on these 
departmental programs. 


The departmental authority is of course circumscribed 
by the provisions of the Statistics Act, which allocates the 
major responsibility for routine data collection to the 
Bureau of Statistics. The Department therefore makes a 
distinction between the specialized information it needs to 
fulfil its responsibilities, and the comprehensive statistics 
on the health and welfare of the people that can be more 
effectively gathered through the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
facilities. The statistical research of the Department is 
problem-oriented or program-oriented. The Department con- 
ducts research to find answers to problems in the fields of 
health, welfare and social security. It conducts research 
to evaluate the effectiveness of its programs in these 
fields, and to enable it to plan new programs. Naturally, 
in the conduct of research in sociological, economic, 
epidemiological, and administrative questions, the tools 
used are frequently statistical tools, and the observations 
made are statistical observations. In exercising its 
statutory responsibility, therefore, the Department is care- 
ful to distinguish between the application of statistical 
methods to diverse problems on the one hand and the routine 
collection and analysis of data for the publication of annual 
statistical series, where the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has a primary role to play. 


A portion of the general authority given the 
Department to carry out investigations and research into 
public health and welfare by Section 5 of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare Act was specifically delegated 
to the Research and Statistics Directorate most recently in 
a memorandum from the Deputy Ministers dated February 9, 1968, 
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which set forth general guidelines on the allocation of 
responsibilities for the collection of health and welfare 
statistics and for the planning and conduct of research on 
the economic and sociological implications or facets of 
health and welfare problems and developments, Included 
were the following specific guidelines: 


a) All branches are encouraged to seek the advice and, 
if required, the services of the Research and Statistics 
Directorate, with respect to any needs that are identified 
for the collection and analysis of statistics needed to 
evaluate or monitor the consequences of current policies 
and programs. 


b) All economic, statistical, and sociological studies 
and surveys involving the analysis of statistics required 
by more than one program branch and all innovative studies 
to be undertaken in these fields are to be assigned solely 
to the Research and Statistics Directorate. 


c) The Research and Statistics Directorate is responsible 
for the Department's official liaison with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Within these guidelines, officers of the Directorate 
provide advice and help in problem-solving, in new program 
planning, and in evaluation of existing programs, to the 
directors of the various programs operated by the Department. 
On request, they initiate, plan, and execute research 
studies and surveys of an economic, sociological, or statisti- 
cal nature. 


Role of the Directorate 


The Research and Statistics Directorate is primarily 
a service-oriented organization established to assist the 
Department in meeting its responsibility for “investigation 
and research into public health and welfare". Its functions 
include the collection, analysis and evaluation of basic 
information on the socio-economic aspects of health, welfare, 
and social security. 


In carrying out these functions, research is conducted 
on three levels. A number of senior research officers serve 
as consultants to the health and welfare management of the 
Department, in the planning and development of new programs, 
and in the evaluation of existing programs. To this end, 
research is conducted which entails testing various as- 
sumptions regarding development of future programs or 
modification in existing programs. A second level of 
research deals with the collection, preparation, and dis- 
semination of scientific information relating to health and 
welfare. A third level is concerned with the conduct of 
applied research in the health and welfare fields. This 
involves testing specific hypotheses, analyzing and evaluating 
data collected, and reporting on findings or conclusions to 
be drawn from the study. 


Organization of the Directorate 


Headed by a Director, who is directly responsible 
to both the Deputy Ministers, the Deputy Minister of National 
Health and the Deputy Minister of National Welfare, the 
Directorate is organized into four divisions and a unit on 
International Welfare and Special Projects. Each division is 
composed of several sections as listed below. 
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(1) Health Research Division 


i) Medical Care Section 
ii) Hospital Care Section 
iii) Public Health Section 
iv) Health Expenditure and Resources Section 


(2) Welfare Research Division 


i) Social Assistance and Family Welfare Section 
ii) Community Studies Section 
iii) Welfare Economics Section 


(3) Social Security Research Division 


i) Income Maintenance Section 
ii) Canada Pension Plan Section 
iii) Financial Analysis Section 


(4) Biostatistics Division 


i) Medical Statistics Section 
ii) Hospital Statistics Section 
iii) Program Statistics Section 


(5) International Welfare and Special Projects 


i) Special Projects 
ii) Consultant in Aging 


Scientific Data Collection 


Within the Directorate, the responsibility for scientific 
data collection largely rests with the Biostatistics Division. 
A number of statistical reporting systems have been developed 
during recent years. One of the largest systems deals with 
the Hospital Insurance Program, and serves in the preparation 
of a Preliminary Annual Report and the final Annual Report 
tabled by the Minister in Parliament. The data for the 
disability allowances program for a number of years have been 
processed to provide an Annual Report on this program. The 
data provided from the Poison Control Program of the Food and 
Drug Directorate have been processed annually to provide a 
comprehensive administrative and epidemiological report on 
poisonings occurring in Canada. The Admission/Separation 
forms for the Yukon and Territorial Hospital Insurance Plans 
have been processed annually to provide the ten standard morbidity 
tables approved by the Advisory Committee on Hospital Insurance. 
Annual statistics are prepared for the Virus Isolation Reporting 
System for the Virus Laboratory, the reports of radiation 
exposure by film monitoring are processed routinely, and periodic 
reports are prepared providing a comprehensive statistical 
analysis of the program. 


Traditionally information is collected routinely from 
the voluntary medical care insurance programs in Canada. With 
the advent of a national medical care program, however, 
emphasis is on the development of a provincial statistical 
reporting system. 


Scientific and Technical Information 


The Directorate provides scientific and technical in- 
formation regarding health and welfare in response to inquiries 
made by national and international agencies, governments of 
other countries, research workers and students. Information is 
obtained from the provinces concerning the organization and 
administration of health and welfare services. Provincial 
legislation is also reviewed annually to up-date legislative 
changes in provincial programs. The information provides the 
basis of our annual publication, Health and Welfare Services 
in Canada, which is incorporated into the Canada Year Book. 
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The Directorate conducts research studies and surveys, 
and provides consultation services with regard to economic, 
statistical and scientific research related to the health 
and social services. It publishes a substantial amount of 
original data on health and welfare services and resources. 
Unpublished studies are completed for use in departmental 
planning or are carried out at the request of individual 
agencies or persons. Other publications, however, are 
prepared for the use of the general public. 


The services provided by the Directorate are used by 
various divisions and branches of the Department, Royal 
Commissions, Members of Parliament, committees of the House 
of Commons and of the Senate, agencies or individuals engaged 
in specialized studies, provincial and voluntary agencies, 
universities, and such international bodies as I.L.0O., 
IaSeSvA.7 and W.H.O. 


The Directorate has instituted the publication of 
inventories of research projects in health and welfare 
fields compiled from returns provided by research workers 
responsible for the projects. Three publications are 
published and distributed periodically: Inventory of 
Welfare Research, Research Projects and Investigations into 
Socio-Economic Aspects of Health, and Research Projects and 
Investigations related to Hospitals. 


Statistical Services 


The main purpose of the statistical services operated 
by the Department is to provide management with valid in- 
formation necessary: 


(a) to discharge its statutory responsibilities relating 
to the promotion or preservation of the health, social 
security and social welfare of the people of Canada; 
and 


(b) to meet its regular obligations through participation 
in international health and welfare programs. 


Statistical services are defined as those activities 
concerned with the collection, analysis and interpretation 
of quantitative data, and the application of statistical 
methods in problem-solving, in order to meet the Department's 
responsibilities and obligations. Statistical information 
is a basic requirement for all phases of the administrative 
process in the Department. It consists of answers to 
specific questions obtained through the application of 
statistical methods, regular reports on program operations 
indicating degrees of success and failure in achieving 
program objectives, or the product of a scientific 
investigation which will be disseminated to those members 
of the public who can use it to promote or preserve the 
health and social welfare of our people. 


The planning and evaluation of major programs in the 
health, welfare and social security fields are an essential 
responsibility of the Department. (see Appendix XI) Evaluation 
entails analyzing provincial programs in these fields, or 
shared-cost programs like hospital insurance, medical care, and 
welfare assistance. For this purpose, the statistics needed are 
obtained from a variety cf sources. 
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The provinces report such data to the Department on 
a uniform, standardized basis, and these statistics are 
passed to the Research and Statistics Directorate for 
analysis and program evaluation. Departmental statisticians, 
economists, and sociologists are responsible for consolidating 
national statistics on the costs and operations of each 
program for analyzing the caseloads of each program, and 
for evaluating the services provided, the extent and nature 
of the protection provided, and the effectiveness of each 
program in achieving its objectives. 


Grants in Aid of Research 


The Directorate provides technical assistance and advice 
in the development of research projects which are supported by 
departmental grants, and contributes to the appraisal of 
proposed projects, particularly for welfare research grant 
applications. It also provides on request consultation 
to outside agencies on research design and methodology of 
collecting, examining, analyzing and evaluating data. 


Volume and Cost of Research 


The Directorate does not finance any extramural 
research projects. Its total budget, amounting to $890,000 
in the current year and a forecast $1,050,000 for the next 
year, is committed to intramural research projects. For the 
last departmental inventory, a total of 65 health research 
projects were identified. To this sum should be added 
another 20 to 25 welfare and social security research projects. 
No separate financial accounting for these individual projects 
is yet available. 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF CONCEPTS AND MEASURES 
OF MINIMUM LIVING STANDARDS* 


By the end of the 19th century, many countries in Europe had enacted 
poor laws but these statutes failed to define the degree of poverty which 
gives claim to relief. In fact, one of the early researchers on the subject, 
Louise Twining, The Guardian of the Poor at Kensington, wrote in 1881 about 
this difficulty in defining poverty ''Destitution is everywhere stated to be 
the definition and the test, but as far as we are aware, the exact under- 
standing and interpretation of this term has yet to be given''.(1) She 
compared the legislation on poverty of most European countries and found 
that nearly everywhere distress from incapacity for work, mental imbecility, 
sickness or old age had a legitimate claim to public support. Thus the poor 
were considered eligible for assistance outside the work house only when they 
were disabled or elderly but not when they were able-bodied. Louise Twining 
was not too much concerned about defining and studying a minimum living 
standard. Her main purpose was to criticize the English "outdoor relief 
system'' i.e. (relief given to persons outside the work house) which she 
thought would have disastrous effects on the country. Relfecting the 
thinking of her time she thought that this practice would have catastrophic 
results because ''the dread of poverty is diminished and he who is half poor 
works less instead of more so that he speedily becomes a complete pauper". 
She was also concerned about the country's morals and said ''The morality of 
the poor man suffers, for he looks upon his provision as a right, for which 
he therefore need not be thankful. And the morality of the rich man suffers, 
for the natural moral relation between him and the poor man has become 
completely severed, there is no place left for the exercise of his benevo- 
lence, being obliged to give, he gives with reluctance and thus is the 
highest principle of charitable action, Christian love, exposed to great 
danger of destruction." (2) 


The first attempts in defining poverty were undertaken by Engel in 
Germany, Seebohm Rowntree, and Charles Booth in England towards the end 
of the 19th century. 


ERNST ENGEL 


Ernst Engel (1821-96), a disciple of the German liberal school, 
was one of the first statisticians who believed in the application of the 
quantitative method to the study of social phenomena. He was the first 
to demonstrate the fruitfulness of the use of statistics in the study of 
consumption. He calculated and examined the proportions of the types of 
expenditures in the family budgets of workmen and deduced the law of 
Consumption known as Engel's law which still is used by economists as a 
quick way to assess the relative well-being of dissimilar groups. As 
generally formulated, that law states: that as income increases, families 
spend more money for food, but this larger amount takes a smaller share of 
income, leaving proportionately more funds for other things. Accordingly, 
a low percentage of income going for food can be equated with prosperity 
and a higher percentage with deprivation. Expressed in more technical 
terms the law simply states that income elasticity of demand for food is 
less than one. He also devised a new measure of Consumption taking unity 
as the value of consumption for a child of up to one year of age and 
adding 0.1 for every further year up to the age of 20 for women and 25 for 
men at which time they measure 3.0 and 3.5 respectively.(3) He used this 
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(1) Louise Twining: Poor Relief in Foreign Countries and Outdoor Relief, 
London 1881, pp. 19-23. 


(2) Ibid. 


(3) Ernst Engel, Der Werth des Menschen (Berlin, 1883). 
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method in a comparative study of Belgian workmen's budgets and found a 
considerable increase :in the living standard between 1853 and 1891. Ile 
attempted also to establish a standard of living called ''Volkswohlstand" 
which he stated to be that level of well-being at which people spend a 
maximum of 80 per cent of their income for ''reasonable'' satisfaction of 
physical needs with the remainder to be spent for higher cultural satis- 
faction. This form of standard of living was taken over and used. in a 
modified form by many studies dealing with standards of living and poverty 
lines. ‘After the general acceptance of Engel's law, a number of unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made to find similar laws for other categories of 
necessities such as shelter and clothing. However the demand for these 
two separate categories is subject to so many factors that regular patterns 
of demand are difficult to determine. 


While Engel was the first social scientist to derive meaningful 
relationships from seemingly arbitrary observations of family budgets, his 
theories could not be developed in his day. It was not until social 
researchers began to understand the significance of results that can be 
obtained from analysis of budget data and until more sophisticated 
statistical techniques became available that studies could be undertaken 
to investigate the relationship on how the expenditure on or the consumption 
of a particular commodity varies with the income level of families. By 
using econometric analysis a number of consumption studies are being made 
which are based on Engel's law. Such studies are particularly useful for 
social and economic development programs, the construction of cost of 
living index numbers and the comparison of living standards. 


CHARLES BOOTH 


In England, Seebohm Rowntree and Charles Booth did pioneering work 
in defining poverty lines. Both Rowntree and Booth recognized that there 
is no universal and absolute definition of poverty and that its meaning 
was relative as to place and time. They agreed that poverty mst be 
related to some minimum standard of economic welfare based on provision 
of the primary needs of the people concerned. Charles Booth defined 
poverty in terms of income, ''By the word 'poor' I mean to describe those 
who have a sufficiently regular though bare income, such as 18s. to 21s. 
per week for a moderate family"'.(1) He added that the incomes of the poor 
are nearly always exceeded by their admitted expenditure. The explanation 
may lie in the understating of regular earnings, the use of credit met 
either by final evasion of repayment or by some windfall of income received 
outside regular earnings. 


B.S. ROWNTREE 


Rowntree was the first to attempt a more adequate determination of 
poverty. In his first study of poverty in York in 1899(2) he estimated 
the cost of buying those goods and services which at that time were 
absolutely necessary for the maintenance of merely physical efficiency. (3) 
To do this he drew up a list of necessities under the headings of food, 
clothing, fuel and household sundries and estimated how much it would cost 
to buy these. His estimates were based on interviews with a number of 
working class families. Families whose incomes were too low to enable 
them to purchase these necessities were said to be living in primary 
poverty. People said to be living in secondary poverty were those who had 
adequate income to purchase these necessities but who through mismanagement 
could not make ends meet and who were in the judgement of the interviewers 
living in visible poverty. 


(1) Charles Booth, Life and Labour of the People in London, Series 1, 
Volume 1, page 33 (London 1889-91). There is no evidence as to the 


bases for this poverty line. 
(2) Rowntree: A Study of Town Life, London 1901. 


(3) Rowntree does not define the expression "merely physical efficiency". 
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To estimate a required subsistence income, Rowntree made an inquiry 
into the quantity and kinds of food necessary to maintain families of 
various sizes in a state of physical efficiency. In order to do this he 
used a number of food studies prepared by experts in nutrition. His 
estimates were based upon the assumption that the necessary diet is 
selected with a careful regard to the nutritive values of various food 
stuffs and that these are all purchased at lowest current prices. To 
limit the quantity and quality of the food to a minimum he allowed for a 
diet less generous in quality and variety than that supplied to ''the 
able-bodied paupers in work houses"'.(1) He limited the clothing allowance 
to that absolutely necessary for health. In order to determine rents he 
ordered a survey of rents paid by working classes. His minimum weekly 
budget for a family of two adults and three children was the following: 


Food 12s 9d 59 per cent 
Rent 4s 1Sihet y 
Clothing 4s 1ld 23 nei} temak s 


21s 8d 100 per cent 


Rowntree conducted two subsequent surveys at York, one in 1936 and 
one in 1950. In each of these studies he adopted progressively more 
liberal yardsticks and extended his budget to include new components. 


(a) Food Budget 


In establishing a minimum food standard Rowntree anticipated that 
the work of nutritionists would be used increasingly in social services. 
In his first two surveys he leaned heavily on the work of the American 
nutritionist Atwater(2) who in 1895 published a nutrition study which was 
based on the number of calories found to be required at different periods 
of physical development under varying requirements for muscular activity 
in varying types of occupation. 


In his latest study of 1950 Rowntree based his survey on the 
report of the British Medical Association dealing with nutritional needs. (3) 
Having obtained nutritional requirements Rowntree then translated these 
into the cheapest possible diet. Rowntree also assigned certain factors 
representing the nutrients required by children of different ages and 
women as compared with adult men. The various factors which he has 
adopted are as follows: 


Men 10/10 
Women 8/10 
Boys 14to 16 = 8/10 
Girls 144to 16 = 7/10 
Children LORtO m1 Segets 6/10 
Children 6to 9 = 5/10 
Children Dato. aSvig= 4/10 
Children Onto. 2) = 3/10 


He was of the opinion that by the use of these factors the food consumed 
by any given family can be readily expressed and the nutrient required 
for families of varying sizes can be easily compared. 


(1) Rowntree: Study of Town Life, London 1901. 


(2) W.O. Atwater: Dietrary Studies in New York City in 1895 and 
1896. 


(3) Report of the Committee on Nutrition, London, British Medical 
Associates, 1950. 
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In establishing the cost of food he investigated cash prices paid 
for various food stuffs by the working classes. 


He took into account that the poor buy their food in small quantities 
and thus pay a higher price for it. The average of these prices had been 
adopted in estimating the cost of the standard diet except in those cases 
where the articles could be purchased at lower prices in co-operative stores. 


(b) Rent 


In estimating the necessary minimum expenditure for rent, Rowntree 
would have preferred to take some reliable standard of the accommodation 
required to maintain families of different sizes in health and then to 
take as the minimum expenditure the average cost of such accommodation. 
This method however would have assumed that every family could obtain the 
needed minimum accommodation which was far from being the case. In view 
of the difficulty of estimating the rent of standard accommodation, 
Rowntree chose to use current rental payments as the basis for the neces- 
sary minimum expenditure. By choosing this latter method, he accepted 
the then current conditions instead of developing a minimum standard for 
shelter. 


(c) Household Sundries 


Expenditures involving clothing, fuel and light were estimated on 
the basis of information collected from a number of working people. In 
1936 and 1950, 29 families were interviewed to ascertain how much they 
spent on clothing and various other items. The poverty line was then 
based on the average expenditure of the three families whose expenditures 
on these items were the lowest. 


(d) Personal Sundries 


Provision was made to include personal sundries in the 1936 and 
1950 budgets, and included insurance premiums, trade union dues, newspaper 
subscriptions, transportation, reading and writing materials and radio. 
The estimates as to what should be included and their costs were based on 
a number of interviews but the final results reflected Rowntree's decisions 
and value judgements. 


Evaluation of the Rowntree Method 


While on the face of it, the method used by Rowntree seems to be well 
founded, his approach has several limitations. The reports of the British 
Medical Association indicate that calculations of nutritional requirements 
are rough estimates and that calculation of protein and vitamin requirements 
as well as desirable intakes of calcium and iron are still a matter of guess 
work.(1) In addition, later social researchers point out that the deter- 
mination of the income needed to purchase nutrition for the maintenance of 
physical efficiency is at best a risky exercise since nutritional content 
of certain food stuffs varies from place to place and from season to season. 


It is also doubtful whether poor families have the knowledge or 
opportunity to purchase a diet that gives adequate nutrition at the 
lowest possible cost. 


The main shortcoming of Rowntree's budget was that his value judge- 
ments were arbitrary in the determination of basic needs. 


The fact remains, however, that Rowntree did much to awaken Britain's 
social conscience and to reveal the deprivations of the poor. The principles 
developed by Rowntree at the end of the last century are still broadly 
followed by contemporary social scientists and governments. When devising a 
new system of social security in England, Lord Beveridge recognized Rowntree's 
"subsistence" standard, with the result that the rates paid under National 
Assistance after the second World War bore a close resemblance to the 
standards which Rowntree had used in his 1936 survey. 


(1) Ibid. 
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PETER TOWNSEND 


Peter Townsend wrote a number of articles on the development of a 
minimum living standard. The aim of his first article 'Measuring Poverty''(1) 
is to consider how detailed knowledge can be acquired about the living 
conditions for the poor. First, he examined the past standards developed 
for measuring poverty especially those developed by Rowntree. He found 
Rowntree's standard too arbitrary. 


If clothing, money for travel to work and newspapers are 
considered to be necessities in the conventional sense why 
not tea, handkerchiefs, laundry, contraceptives, cosmetics, 
hair dressing, shaving and life insurance payments? Are we 
indeed so sure that the list of necessities must exclude 
Cigarettes, beer, toys for children, Christmas gifts and 
cinema entertainment? (2) 


The question of what was regarded or what ought to have been regarded as 
necessities was very rarely raised in any of Rowntree's surveys. In 
Townsend's opinion the only defensible constituent of a poverty budget is 
the amount allocated to food, but even with this approach there is a lack 
of relationship of the budget to the customs and habits of the working 
people. 


How those on the border line of poverty ought to spend their 
money is a very different thing from how they do spend their 
money. It would be unrealistic to expect them, as in effect 
many social investigators have expected them to be skilled 
dieticians with marked tendencies toward puritanism....... 
In considering the spending habits of poorer people, it 
seems that due regard must be paid to the conventions 
sanctioning membership of their community, to the influence 
of economic and social measures currently adopted by society 
as a whole, such as rationing, welfare, food services, food 
subsidies and indirect taxes and to the standards encouraged 
by advertisers, the press, the BBC and the church. (3) 


Townsend suggests the following procedure for new studies: 


1. The collection of data relating to the food consumption 
and expenditure as well as the income of working class 
people. 


2. The comparison of these data, assembled according to 
constitution of household and income group, with a scale 
of nutritive needs...... 


3. The isolation, from all those securing minimum nutrition of, 
say, the 25 per cent in the various household groups who 
achieve it on the smallest incomes, or rather, the smallest 
incomes less one or two fixed involuntary overheads, such 
as rent and compulsory insurances. The average total 
expenditure of these households, less the overheads, 
according to their different sizes, can be taken as the 
poverty line. (4) 


He justified the resulting standard on the ground that it is 
attained by a fair proportion of working class people and therefore 
realistic. He thinks that the application of the method would obviate 


(1) Peter Townsend, 'Measuring Poverty" British Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 53 (1954) pp. 130-137. 


(2) Ibid. 
(3) Ibid. 
(4) Ibid. 
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the need for subjective decisions about money required for clothing, and 
other budget components. He agrees that the method suggested is basically 
one of measuring the extent of malnutrition 'not attributable to wasteful 
spending" but he thinks that if the results given were correlated with 
findings based on housing standards, education etc. it would yield a 
realistic picture of poverty. 


In another article written” in 1962 ''The Meaning of Poverty''(1) 
Townsend restated his main thesis that both poverty and subsistence are 
relative concepts and that they can only be defined. in relation to mterial 
and historical resources available at a particular time to the members of 
a particular society. He repeated his criticism on the subsistence concept 
as used by earlier writers, mainly Rowntree, and even questioned the ap- 
proach he (Townsend) had suggested in his earlier article based on the 
calculation of nutritional requirements. He now points out that it is 
important to remember that the estimation of income needed to purchase 
minimum nutrition is a hazardous exercise.... "calculations of nutritional 
requirements are rough estimates subject to wide margins of error''(2). In 
recommending new approaches to solve the problem of measuring poverty, he 
suggests the return to the relative concept of defining ''necessaries'' as 
done by Alfred Marshall(3) and Adam Smith(4). He also suggests the studying 
of expenditure patterns of those who suffered a reduction in income in 
relation to the previous standards of living to find out what individuals 
actually treat as expendable and as necessities. 


Using Galbraith's quotation from his Affluent Society: ''People are 
poverty stricken when their income, even if adequate for survival, falls 
markedly behind that of the community", Townsend suggests that a possible 
definition of poverty could be developed on the basis of measuring how many 
households have a total income of less than 50 per cent of the average. 


He suggests other measures of poverty such as the differential 
enjoyment of housing standards and educational resources by different 
classes and types of households. His concluding remarks are ''our general 
theory then should be that individuals and families whose resources, over 
time, fall short of the resources commanded by the average individual or 
families in the community in which they live, whether that community is a 
local, national or international one, are in poverty.''(S) 


A joint study(5) was constructed by Townsend and Abel-Smith to 
find out the number and characteristics of persons with low levels of 
living from family expenditure surveys, carried out in 1953-54 and 1960 
by the Ministry of Labour. Another purpose of this study was to examine 


(1) Peter Townsend, 'The Meaning of Poverty" British Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 13 (1962), pp. 210-227. 


(2) Ibid. 

(3) Alfred Marshall said in 1890 ''....differences in climate and dif- 
ferences in custom make things necessary in some places, which are 
superfluous in others.... But.... a careful analysis had made it 


evident that there is for each rank of industry, at any time and 
place, a more or less clearly defined income which is necessary 

for merely sustaining its members; while there is another and larger 
income which is necessary for keeping it in full efficiency.... 
Every estimate of necessaries must be relative to place and time." 
A. Marshall, Principles of Economics, London 1946, pp. 68-70. 


(4) Adam Smith wrote two centuries ago,'' by necessaries I understand 
not only the commodities which are indispensably necessary for the 
support of life, but whatever the custom of the country renders it 
indecent for creditable people, even of the lowest order, to be 
without.'' A. Smith, The Wealth of Nations, Book 5, Ch.2, Part 1, 
1776. 


(S) B. Abel-Smith and Peter Townsend, The Poor and the Poorest, Oc- 
Casional Papers on Social Administration, No. 17, S. Bell and 
Sons, Ltd. , London. 
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the differences in levels of living that existed among households of 
similar size and composition. ‘The principal measure of poverty used is 
the level of living of National Assistance Board applicants in each of 
these years. Townsend's usage of this measure did not imply that this 
level of living was an appropriate measure or that the households of 
different composition living at national assistance standards have 
comparable levels of living. He did indicate that regardless of what 
could be said of the adequacy of this measure, it did have the advantage 
of being an official operational definition of a minimum living at any 
particular time. 


In this study Townsend repeats his criticisms on the subsistence 
standard used by earlier writers. ''Saying who is in poverty is to make 
a relative statement - rather like saying who is short or heavy. But it 
is also a statement of a much more complex kind than one referring to 
a unilineal scale of measurement''.(1) He does not make any suggestions 
about how to define poverty nor does he recommend new methods for its 
measurement. 


In talking about implications for government information and 
research, he mentions the need for social information about the poorest 
section of the population. He says that no government can expect to 
pursue national policies in social security and welfare unless information 
about living conditions, particularly the living conditions of the poor, 
is regularly collected, analyzed and reported. 


In Townsend's opinion the government should develop various 
standards to indicate need. This applies to nutritional as well as 
environmental requirements such as housing. The government should also 
collect information regularly from family expenditure surveys. The 
purpose of these surveys should be not only to show general trends, but 
also to indicate particular circumstances of poor families as compared 
to those of middle and high income classes. Information should also be 
collected on those groups who usually do not respond to surveys. 
Complementary reports to family expenditure surveys should be published 
showing sources of income, incomes and expenditures of families receiving 
social benefits and of families with special problems. Finally the 
government should attempt to improve family expenditure surveys to the 
extent that they can be reliably used to describe the socio-economic 
conditions of particular groups of the population. 


Evaluation of Townsend's Proposals 


Summarizing Townsend's views in developing a minimum living 
standard we find that he develops two main thoughts. One is that in 
drawing poverty lines, the budget maker has to avoid arbitrary decisions 
about people's basic needs. The second is that since poverty is a relative 
concept it should be measured in relative rather than absolute terms. 


In his first article ''Measuring Poverty" he criticizes the sub- 
sistence level used by earlier writers. His main criticism is directed 
against the arbitrary method of determining necessities. However, he 
appears to accept their basic approach, namely: to base the calculation 
of the poverty line on food requirements because 'nutritional needs are more 
susceptible of measurement than clothing, fuel and other needs". In his 
second article ''The Meaning of Poverty'' he questions his basic approach 
mentioned above and recommends "that instead of seeking the minimum cost 
of adequate nutrition and finding how many families do not have an income 
sufficient to meet this cost, we could study random samples of the 
population to find which and how many families and at what level of total 
income, only just achieve or fall short of a certain level of nutrition". 
He does not give any explanation about how the studying of random samples 
of the population would give an indication of the number of people falling 
short of a certain level of nutrition nor does he define this level of 
nutrition. In this article he also suggests other relative concepts such 
as the level of education as possible approaches. 


In his third paper The Poor and the Poorest he did not define poverty. 
Instead, out of necessity, he used the level of living of National Assistance 
Board applicants to indicate the poverty line. In the same paper he also 


(1) Ibid. 
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recommended the development of various standards to indicate need but docs 
not indicate how this should be carried out. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A MINIMUM LIVING STANDARD 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the United States a number of studies have been prepared recently 
to define a minimum living standard. A poverty formula was advanced by the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers in their 1964 Annual Report. This 
formula classified as "poor'' a family if its annual income was under $3,000 
and a single person if his annual income was below $1,500. Because of 
regional differences in the cost of living and other factors the Council 
noted that these were crude and approximate measures. Another yardstick 
which could be used in defining and measuring poverty is based on the 
"market basket" approach in terms of food, clothing, shelter and services. 
This kind of yardstick gives a more precise definition of poverty than an 
income bench mark because it forces the community to spell out a minimum 
standard of living for different groups and individuals. It leads to the 
identification of goods and services that compose the market basket, and 
the people living in poverty can be defined as those whose incomes are too 
small to acquire the market basket. Among the studies prepared to develop 
such a market basket, Mollie Orshansky's approach described in her paper 
"Counting the Poor''(1) can be considered one of the most important. It 
was her method that was adopted by the Office of the Economic Opportunity 
as a working tool pending completion of further research. 


The Orshansky Approach 


In developing a minimum living standard, Miss Orshansky based her 
calculations on the amount of money needed to purchase the food for a 
minimum adequate diet as determined by the food consumption studies 
made by the Department of Agriculture. This food budget is the lowest 
that could be devised to contain all essential nutrients using foods 
readily available in the U.S.A. The minimum standard or poverty line was 
then calculated at three times the amount needed to purchase the components 
in this food budget. 


The food budgets are based on food plans prepared by USDA. These 
plans represent a translation of the criteria of nutritional adequacy into 
quantities and types of food compatible with the preference of families as 
revealed in food consumption studies. The food budgets and the derivative 
poverty incomes were estimated in detail for families of differing size 
and composition. Allowances were made for the lower cash requirements of 
families on farms who can produce some of their own food. 


To solve the problem of translating food costs into total income 
requirements Miss Orshansky used the principle of Engel's law which states 
that the smaller the family income the greater the proportion of income 
spent on food. She assumed that the equivalent levels of adequacy were 
reached when one-third of total income was sufficient to purchase an 
adequate diet. This assumed proportion of income required appears to be 
subject to an arbitrary decision. Her decision was based partly on a 
value judgement and partly on a study made in 1960-61 which revealed that 
families with incomes of $6,000 and more spent on the average 23.5 per 
cent of their aggregate income for food. Miss Orshansky estimated the 
food budgets and the derivative income cut-off points in detail for 
families of different size and composition with a farm - non-farm dif- 
ferential for each type. 


Similarities in the Orshansky and Townsend Methods 


Miss Orshansky, as mentioned earlier, in establishing her method 
took advantage of the existence of a minimum food standard with regional 
variations as established by USDA. Townsend has indicated in his booklet 
the Poor and the Poorest that he too favours the collection and usage of 
similar information. It is also assumed that he would take into account 


(1) Mollie Orshansky: ''Counting The Poor, Another Look at the Poverty 
Profile" Social Security Bulletin, Washington, Vol. 28, No. 1, Jan. 
1965. 
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family size and composition when measuring poverty as well as the dil- 
ferences in the cost of living in urban and rural areas, in the sane way 
as developed by the Orshansky method. It appears then that the main 
difference in the two methods used is that Miss Orshansky calculates 
poverty line incomes by multiplying the actual cost of the food budget 
by three, a factor based partly on the actual relationship between food 
and total expenditures indicated in expenditure surveys and partly by 
value judgement. Townsend on the other hand proposes to isolate data on 
incomes of 25 per cent of those working class families who achieve or 
live up to the minimum food budget on the smallest incomes. He takes, 
then, the average total expenditure of those households, according to 
their different sizes and compositions as the poverty lines. 


Both methods contain a number of value judgements. For the 
Orshansky method this is in the assumed one-third food-income relat ion- 
ship. In the Townsend method on the other hand the value judgement lies 
in the selection of lowest spending average of 25 per cent of the working 
class people, probably representing the lower one-third of all income 
groups whose average spending will determine the poverty line. 


While the Townsend method appears to be less arbitrary than most 
other approaches, it will be recalled that he moved away from his original 
proposal of defining poverty in absolute terms because he feels that 
poverty is a relative concept and should be measured in relative terms. 


Redefining poverty in relative terms (Victor R. Fuchs) 


Fictor R. Fuchs(1) in an article on "Redefining poverty and re- 
distributing income'' proposes that we define as poor any family whose 
income _is less than one-half the median family income. He suggests that 
in implementing such measures it would be necessary to modify the national 
standard to take account of family size and composition, regional variations 
and other relevant variables. The author agrees that the use of any fraction 
of the median income is an arbitrary decision, but he points out that the 
selection of the actual proportion should be established openly through 
the political process and as a national value judgement. He thinks that 
such a process would be preferable to the present approach "which is 
subject to political manipulation under the guise of technical budget 
studies''.(1) The main advantages of the method is that it provides a 
poverty standard that changes with the growth of real national income 
instead of static subsistence budget based on contemporary standards which 
will be soon out of date. It focuses attention on the distribution of 
income and provides a realistic basis for appraising the success or failure 
of government anti-poverty programs. The proponents of the income distri- 
bution approach also maintain that there are powerful arguments of different 
nature in favour of redistributing income especially from raising the 
productive ability of the poor. Thus "if we define poverty as having much 
less than anybody else, then we mist measure progress by the extent to 
which we have been able to alter distribution of income at the lower end 
of the scale. By this standard.... we have not made any progress at all in 
the post war years''.(1) From a quite different point of view the main 
advantages of the method is its simplicity and its relatively low develop- 
ment cost, since most of the data needed on incomes is being collected 
regularly. 


Those who favour the market basket method point out that this 
approach concentrates too much on income distribution, per se, and leads 
to the promotion of income guarantee programs. They also think that the 
method would not show with certainty who are the poor since they would be 
lumped together in the lower fraction of the income distribution. Professor 
Oscar Ornati(2) says that "if we define the poor as making some part of the 
bottom of the income distribution, some kind of lower fifth, eighth, tenth 
or whatever fraction you will, their actual permanence is guaranteed." 


(1) Victor R. Fuchs: "Redefining Poverty and Redistributing Income", 
Public Interest, No. 8, Summer 1967, pp. 88-95. 


(2) U.S. Congress, Resolved that the Federal Government should guarantee 
a_minimum annual cash income to all citizens, 1967, Washington: U.S. 


Government Printing Office, p. 25. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE MINIMUM LIVING STANDARD IN CANADA (J.R. Podoluk) 

In Canada Miss J.R. Podoluk prepared a paper on the "Characteristics 
of Low Income Families''(1) in which she estimates the number of low income 
familics and provides information on the characteristics of families living 
in poverty. In defining poverty she follows Miss Orshansky in adopt ing 
some modified version of Engel's law. As did Ernst Engel and Mollie 
Orshunsky, she too measures the well-being of families by the discretionary 
inceme left after expenditures on basic necessities. She considers families 
as being poor if they allocate more than 70 per cent of the family income to 
expenditures on necessities. She bases her judgement on the examination of 
data derived from the 1959 Family Expenditure Survey which indicates that, 
on the average, families of different sizes and incomes allocate about haif 
their incomes for buying shelter, food and clothing.(1) "It has been 
assumed that where expenditures on these components were well above average 
and accounted for 70 per cent or more of family income available these 
families might have difficulty in managing to meet all of their needs out 
of their incomes.'' She found that unattached. individuals with incomes below 
$1,500, a family of two with less than $2,500, and families of 3, 4, 5 or 
more with less than $3,000, $3,500 or $4,000 respectively spent more than 
70 per cent of their incomes for basic necessitics. These income levels 
which determine the poverty line are very close to those arrived at by the 
Orshansky method in the U.S.A. The basic difference between the two methods 
is of course that, the Orshansky method is based on a minimum food standard 
arrived at by comprehensive and highly reliable food studies and surveys, 
while Miss Podoluk's method lacks the basis of a scientifically designed 
food budget and represents a value judgement based on observation of 
existing spending patterns. 


CONCLUSION 


From the end of the nineteenth century to the present a considerable 
change in the concept and measurement of 'Minimum Living Standards" took 
place. In the days of Louise Twining at the end of the last century the 
poor were generally considered eligible for outdoor relief only if their 
distress originated from incapacity for work, e.g. sickness, mental 
imbecility and age. As a result of more progressive thinking this concept 
changed in the beginning of the twentieth century to a concept of poverty 
defined solely in terms of subsistence criteria. Thus, Rowntree defined 
the poor as those "whose total earnings were insufficient to obtain the 
minimum necessaries for the maintenance of merely physical efficiency". 
Even though he did not explain what he meant by "merely physical ef- 
ficiency,'' his concept was useful in the earlier phases of industrialization. 
However, it appears to be of less use in today's modern industrial com- 
munities as they exist in Canada, U.S.A. and the Western World. In these 
countries with increasing industrialization, a considerable affluence 
emerged which liberated large segments of the population from subsistence 
levels of living. As subsistence poverty declined in these countries 
social and economic inequalities continued to prevail. It became evident 
that poverty was a consequence of such inequalities and that it became a 
relative condition in that the improved standard of living of the poor is 
now related to a much higher general standard of living. This development 
led to the Townsend concept of poverty which states that people living in 
poverty are those whose resources over time fall seriously short of the 
resources commanded by the average individual or family in the comunity 
in which they live. This definition comes close to Fuchs! definition 
of poverty stating that the poor are those families whose income is less 
than one-half of the median income. However the view suggesting that 
poverty is entirely a relative matter appears to be too extreme to be 
accepted generally. A workable compromise method had to be developed 
which combines absolute and relative measurement. This has been achieved 
by rediscovering Engel's law and by attempting to measure the well-being 
of families by the discretionary income left after expenditures on food 
and the basic necessities. This method has been adopted in the United 
States by Miss Mollie Orshansky and by Miss J. Podoluk in Canada. 


(2) J.R. Podoluk, Characteristics of Low Income Families in Canada , 
unpublished paper prepared for the Federal-Provincial Conference 
on Poverty and Opportunity held in Ottawa, December, 1965. 
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FAMILY BUDGETS IN CANADA* 


Family budgets have been developed and published in 
four cities of Canada: Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and 
Halifax. It appears however that original research on the 
subject has been limited to that conducted by the Montreal 
and Toronto councils of social planning agencies. The budgets 
published by these two agencies serve as the basic studies 
for the other reports. Thus The Minimum Financial Needs 
Investigation(1) published by the Age and Opportunity Bureau 
of Winnipeg is based on a study by Montreal Diet Dispensary, 
while the Halifax Family Budgeting Guide is based on the 
Guides for Family Budgeting(2) prepared by the Social Planning 
Council of Toronto. Both the Winnipeg and the Halifax 
budgets were adjusted to local conditions. Of the four 
budgets only three relate to families of all types while the 
Winnipeg budget is limited to retired couples only. 


TORONTO'S “GUIDE TO FAMILY BUDGETING" (3) 


Among all studies, Toronto's budgeting is the most 
comprehensive and will be discussed first. 


The main purpose of the Guide is to provide "a 
reference on adequate standards of living for specific 
categories of family expenditure and to serve as a statement 
of costs in meeting special categories of family need". 


Concept 


Basically the Toronto budget is a "moderate" budget. 
The level of living reflected is sufficiently above the 
subsistence survival level to secure good health and a sense 
of self respect. On the other hand it is well below any 
level that could be called luxurious. Thus, the budget 
includes goods and services identified as bare or conventional 
necessities and a selection of those commonplace wants which 
are so important to the well-being of families that they 
rank with necessities. 


Methods 


Selected budget items were allocated to four tech- 
nical committees (food, housing, clothing and miscellaneous 
family needs) consisting of experts in the respective fields 
and social workers with considerable knowledge of patterns 
of family life. Committee members determined the quantity 
and quality of goods and services needed, and arranged for 
their pricing. Pricing was done by the Prices Division of 
DBS and volunteers who priced goods and services in outlets 
throughout Toronto. In updating prices the Consumer Price 
Index was used to revise cost categories where possible. 
Other categories were repriced in stores. 


Development of the food budget 


The five food groups of Canada's Food Guide were 
expanded to eleven categories to provide the complete range 
of food generally in use. 


Studies of family food purchases provided guidance 
and judgements on the individual foodstuffs to be included 
in the food budget and on their relation, importance, or 
frequency of use. 


* Prepared by Dr. Otto Wayand, Research and Statistics 
Directorate in the Fall of 1968. 
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A normative food budget was developed based on 
thecretical quantities of foods for individual consumption 
and then tested using the Canadian Dietary Standard (4) and 
Canada's Food Guide(5) as references. 


Nine families carried out a one-week test with 
regard to quantities. Where amounts warranted revision in 
the light of actual experience, changes were made. 


(1) Elderly people 


The study points out that food needs of the older 
person differ from those of the average adult. The differences 
arise from the lower calorie requirement of the aged on one 
hand and the need for high protein food on the other. In 
terms of food prices these two factors tend to offset each 
other and in the respective budgets, food allowances for 
the aged are the same size as those provided for other adults 
with light employment. 


(11) Employed Mothers 


The food budget includes sufficient convenience 
foods (prepackaged and frozen foods) to reflect current 
patterns of usage. With careful planning, employed mothers 
need spend no additional money on food. 


Clothing 


When developing clothing standards,, the clothing 
committee was considering hygienic requirements, growth 
needs for children and teenagers, and social acceptability. 


The clothing budget represents average annual 
expenditures required to purchase sufficient clothing to 
maintain an adequate stock. The annual replacement rates 
are shown for specified age-sex groups and by employment 
status. Costs of dry cleaning and shoe repairs are included 
in the clothing budget. 


Housing 


Housing costs are based on the results of a telephone 
survey of 200 different apartment advertisements appearing 
in daily newspapers and involving a minimum of 429 un- 
furnished units. This information is presented as a general 
guide only since costs for unfurnished flats and houses were 
only approximately determined. 


The following table gives a range of housing costs 
for Toronto: 


$ 
Bachelor 95 = abd 
One bedroom 1165 =e 35 
Two bedroom 145° = 158 
Three bedroom 170 - 185 


Utilities and Fuel 


Average quantities of gas and electricity for cooking, 
water, heating(a), lighting and operating household appliances 


(a) Apartment rents in Toronto usually include the cost of 
heating, while the rent paid for other types of 
accommodation do not. 
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were supplied by utility companies. As there are no accurate 
means available to develop quantity standards, by family size, 
the quantities shown for electricity consumption by family 
size are estimated or adjusted to local average consumption. 


Miscellaneous Family Needs 


These needs include home furnishings, household 
operation, medical care, personal care, transportation, 
communication, reading, school and leisure time needs, 
insurance, gifts, contributions and relative personal needs. 


None of the categories can be considered necessary 
for physical survival (except medical care). Those that were 
considered as conventional necessities were identified as 
such by the committee using as guides, studies of family 
expenditures and other budget standards. 


Commonplace wants were identified, where possible, 
by application of a statistical norm: if 90 per cent or 
more of the reference population possessed or purchased a 
given good or service, it was assumed that it was of major 
importance to a sense of social acceptability and self 
respect and was included (television set). One exception 
to this rule was made: an article possessed by less than 
90 per cent of the reference population was included if, 
in terms of practicality and economy, in the judgment of 
the group it was necessary: e.g. a washing machine for 
families of four and more. 


The standard for house furnishings and equipment 
was developed through three sources: studies of family 
expenditures and possessions, examination of other budget 
standards, and the inclusion of what seemed to be reasonable 
requirements for families meeting the minimum standard. The 
budget for home furnishings and equipment assumes gradual 
replacement of these items over the years, or depreciation 
over the expected period of use. Thus the average costs shown 
really represent savings required to maintain basic in- 
ventories of furnishings and equipment. The replacement 
rates shown reflect the expected life durability of the 
article. Thus if a chair expected to last 10 years is shown, 
one-tenth of the cost is included in the annual budget. 


Personal 


This item represents articles and devices ordinarily 
needed by individuals, according to age, sex and employment 
status. The standard for personal care was developed through 
the use of existing budget standards and consumption studies 
and guides, 


Transportation 


The transportation budget for travel within Metro- 
politan Toronto is based on current fares of the T.T.C. For 
outside Toronto, the budget has made provision for an annual 
total of 200 miles (round trip) outside Metropolitan Toronto. 


Communication, Reading and School Needs 


The budget covers the costs of a telephone and nominal 
amounts of writing paper, greeting cards, postage and related 
supplies. The budget for reading includes the cost of an 
annual subscription to a local newspaper and a Canadian 
magazine, 
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Special School Needs 


Expenses incidental to schooling vary from school to 
school and costs were estimated according to the situation 


in various areas. 


Household expenditures 


Amounts required for all items of household 
operation were developed through analysis of other budget 
standards, in addition studies of family consumption and 
expenditures were consulted. 


Health and Medical Care 


Ontario hospital insurance has been adopted as the 
standard on which to compute individual hospital care costs. 


To compute medical care costs Ontario's Medical 
Services Insurance Plan premiums have been taken as a basis. 


Dental costs were computed with the assistance of 
specialists in the field. Premiums of Blue Cross prepaid 
dental care plan were used to determine average yearly dental 
costs. Costs represent an average yearly cost in the long 
run. 


Costs of other medical care needs including 
prescription drugs were estimated by adding a proportion 
to medical, dental and hospitalization costs. This proportion 
is derived from percentage of expenditures on personal health 
care in Canada for 1961(6) for the same services. 


Gifts, Contributions, Leisure Time 
and Related Personal Needs 


Extreme variability in individual practices marks 
this area and costs shown are intended only as general 
guides in family budgeting. These costs were developed by 
assuming expenditures for certain items although the actual 
use to which these amounts will be put will vary with in- 
dividual customs. 


BUDGET PREPARED BY THE MONTREAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES (7) 


The agency prepared in 1963 a minimum and a_ moderate 
cost family budget. The minimum cost budget relates to 
elderly persons living alone, retired couples and families of 
3 to 6 persons. The moderate living cost budget deals with 
newly married couples and families of 3-6 persons with a 
monthly income from $300 to $600. 


Only the minimum cost family budget is being up- 
dated, and hence is discussed here. This budget includes 
the commodities and services required to meet basic needs 
for the maintenance of a minimum standard. It does not 
provide for new furniture or furnishings, savings, medical 
and dental care or drugs, gifts, recreation and telephone. 


Methods 


A budget committee was formed which began its work 
with an examination of various budgets being used by local 
welfare agencies. Contents and scales of these were 
studied in relation to the philosophy and objectives of 
welfare programs. Based on the results of this study the 
committee then developed a desirable minimum budget for 
families and individuals who are in need of financial aid 
in the Montreal area. 
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Eight components were selected by the Committee and 
priced by volunteers and students under the supervision of 
various committee members. They are as follows: 


Food 


Kinds and amounts of foods as required for each 
individual according to age and sex were selected by experts 
to meet nutritional requirements recommended by the Canadian 
Council on Nutrition in the Canadian Dieting Standard of 1948. 
These items were priced and are being repriced in a number of 
food markets and at least one independent store. Pricing 
takes place in January, May and September. Its purpose is 
not only to keep up-to-date with market conditions but also 
to keep track of new products. A copy of pricing instructions 
is shown in Appendix 1. 


Clothing 


The allowances were based on a survey of homemakers 
who were asked about the kinds and amounts of clothing which 
are required for individuals according to age and sex to 
meet minimum clothing needs for health and self respect. 

The results were then modified and corrected. In doing so 
the agency took advantage of relevant information published in 
Annual Price Survey of Family Budget Costs by the Budget (8) 
Standard Service of the Community Council of greater New York 


Housing 


The standard of housing adopted by the Agency is 
relatively low. Allowances for rents are based on the survey 
results of low cost housing in Montreal in 1963. Only cold 
water unheated flats were selected for this survey, as the 
rent of this type of accommodation even after adjustment 
for cost of fuel is considered as much cheaper than heated 
apartments. 


In addition to the survey conducted in 1963, the 
agency is also informed on current rents by the provincial 
housing authority which provides rent data on both 
controlled and market rents. 


Rents for single persons were derived from a survey 
on allowances paid by the various welfare agencies in the area. 


Personal care 


In determining a standard for minimum adequate 
personal care the Family Budget Standard of New York was 
adopted as a guide. The kinds and amounts of goods and 
services selected for the individual schedules represent the 
minimum necessary for the care of teeth and hair and personal 
cleanliness. 


Household supplies 


The Committee selected the kinds and amounts of goods 
which in their opinion would provide minimum supplies for 
cleanliness and effective operation of a household. 


Utilities 


Quebec Hydro and one of the fuel companies acted 
as consultants in providing consumption data for cooking 
and heating. Schedules for electrical power consumption 
are calculated according to family size and fuel consumption 
according to number of rooms to be heated. 


Poverty 


COMPARISON OF THE TORONTO AND MONTREAL FAMILY BUDGETS 


The two budgets as seen in the table below are not 
quite comparable. The Toronto budget, being more liberal in 
concept includes allowances for a number of items, not pro- 
vided for in the subsistence level Montreal budget. Thus, 
medical, dental and nursing care as well as life insurance 
and union fees are excluded from the Montreal budget. It 
should be noted however that the Quebec Hospital Plan 
provides in- and out-patient services for all persons and 
together with other provincial and municipal health programs 
provide some of the services needed. 


An item by item comparison of these budgets as 
reflected in the table below, indicates that Toronto's food 
allowances are slightly higher than those of Montreal for 
adults and much larger for growing children. Allowances for 
clothing are also larger in Toronto. While allowances for 
shelter are not yet finalized, indications are that shelter 
allowances in Toronto will be higher because of the higher 
housing standard adopted and the method used in determining 
rents. Montreal shelter allowances are based on two bedroom 
unheated flats. This choice reflects the thinking that the 
heating of a dwelling unit with a space heater is considered 
more economical than central heating adopted in Toronto. 
Toronto makes allowance for the usage of a telephone while 
in Montreal no such allowances are made, not even for the 
aged. Replacement costs in the Toronto budget include annual 
replacement rates required to maintain adequate inventories 
of house furnishings and equipment to operate the household. 
No allowances for replacement of furnishings are made in the 
Montreal budget. Allowances for personal care are also much 
lower in Montreal. 


MONTHLY COSTS OF FAMILY BUDGETS IN TORONTO AND 
MONTREAL DESIGNED FOR A FAMILY OF FOUR (WITH 


TWO CHILDREN A BOY AGE 4 AND A GIRL AGE 6) (1) 


Toronto Montreal 


$ $ 
Raed? 55 S8e59 84.55 
Rent 150.00 101.00 
Clothing 36.40 32.67 
Personal Care 14.00 7.47 
Household Supply Sis5L 4.88 
Replacements 7.41 Siagl) 
Transportation LS93 18.00 
Communication and reading and 
school needs 9.62 SELLS 
Recreation and Gifts 20.93 19.30 
Se) 38) 274.81 
Life insurance § 100 
Medical Care L250 
Dental Care 16.80 
Hospital Care 6.50 
Other Medical Needs 4.90 
45.70 
Total 405.09 


Annually $4,861.08 $3,297.72 


(1) Data relate to 1967, the latest year for which Toronto 
data are available. 
(2) Estimated, includes fuel and utilities. 
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MONTHLY COSTS OF FAMILY BUDGETS IN TORONTO AND 


MONTREAL DESIGNED FOR A RETIRED COUPLE 1967 (1) 


Toronto Montreal 


$ $ 
Food 57.99 (9) 627 
Rent 130.00 IDPS 
Clothing 15.94 oO, 
Household supplies ey 2.44 
Personal Care Util Sor: 
Replacement 3-17 (3) axe) (AS) 
Transportation 5.20 5.00 
Newspapers 2.82 
Other 16.00 13.46 
243.34 185.70 
Life insurance 5.00 
Medical Care 10.00 
Dental Care 9.60 
Hospital Care 6.50 
Other Medical Needs Sheneyy 
34.67 
Total 278.01 


Annually $3,336.12 $2,228.40 


(1) Figures reflect averages and are not quite comparable. 
(2) Estimated. 


(3) Within Metropolitan Toronto only 


A comparison of budgeting for retired couples 
indicates differences of the same nature as for families. 
There is one exception however, the food allowance for 
retired couples in Montreal is higher. 


After deducting federal and provincial contributions 
and allowances the net income needed to cover the budget for 
an old aged couple amounts to $43 in Montreal. No such 
calculation was prepared in Toronto. 


On the whole, budgeting methods used in both cities 
were rather similar. There was one exception however, the 
determination of rents. Toronto conducted a rent survey 
limited to vacant dwellings, while Montreal relied on state- 
ments of the City's Housing Authority. In normal circum- 
stances housing authorities have more reliable data on rents 
since they have information on rents of both occupied and vacant 
units. Also they themselves must conduct rent surveys in 
order to price their own rental units. A rent survey on 
vacant units as conducted by Toronto on the other hand may 
result in overstatement of rents especially in a rapidly 
increasing rental market. 


Other differences in budgeting may be the result 

of basing the calculation of the cost of various budget com- 
ponents on different U.S. budget studies. Ideally such cal- 
culation should be based on data derived from Canadian surveys 
which should show regional and intercity variations. However 
because of the lack of reliable data for low income families 
on city basis this is at present impossible. Unless adequate 
data are produced by DBS, agencies will have to continue to 
base their calculations on data derived from U.S.A. surveys. 
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COMPARISON OF BUDGET METHODS USED IN CANADIAN 
CITIES AND BY THE BUREAU OF LABOUR STATISTICS OF THE USA 


In 1966, the Bureau of Labour Statistics constructed 
family budgets to translate a generalized concept of a moderate 
living standard into a list of commodities and services which 
were then priced. Two kinds of data were used, (a) nutritional 
and health standards based on laboratory experiments or derived 
from scientific observation, (b) data based on spending 
practices of representative samples of urban families of the 
same type as that for which the budget was to be prepared. 
These latter data were derived from the Bureau's survey of 
Consumer's Expenditure and related consumption studies. 


The two kinds of data represent two different con- 
cepts. Scientific data are based on the studies of the relation 
between consumption and health and are expressed in form of 
normative statements. Spending practices on the other hand 
as shown in expenditure surveys represent the choices made by 
consumers. In the BLS method of budgeting, the two concepts 
are blended to the extent that scientific standards are used 
where available and applicable, supplemented by the analysis 
of statistical data on family spending. 


The two concepts were combined in the following way. 
For food, the National Research Council had developed scientific 
standards which were translated in food plans at different cost 
levels. Regional consumption patterns for specific foods were 
used in estimating costs. The data were taken from the 1965 
Food Consumption Survey of the Department of Agriculture. 
For shelter, rents were derived from a rental survey of standard 
dwellings. The standards were those established by the 
American Public Health Association and the U.S. Public Housing 
Administration. For transportation and medical care as well 
as for the remainder of the consumption total, the prevailing 
practices based on analytical studies of the Bureau's Survey 
of Consumer Expenditures were used in developing allowances. 


In the light of the BLS approach the Canadian method 
of determining budget quantities and qualities can be easily 
criticized as being normative and not based on the collective 
judgement of the consumer families. However, it should be kept 
in mind that the BLS budgets are for middle income people 
whose spending habits can be easily adopted in moderate budgets. 
The Montreal and Toronto budgets on the other hand are designed 
for lowincome people whose spending habits will not conform 
in certain aspects to prevailing customs. 


The question arises, then, to what extent should budgets 
be determined by scientific or normative judgements and to 
what extent by current consumer patterns. It appears that 
the closer budgets are to a mere subsistence level the more 
scientific judgement should be used for developing a "standard 
to maintain health and self respect". This applies mainly to 
those budget components which represent basic necessities. 
For components representing commonplace wants, results of 
family expenditure surveys and other budget studies may be 
used. Unfortunately adequate Canadian data are scarce and both 
the Toronto and Montreal budgets have had to resort to 
American studies rather than to current Canadian data derived 
from national or regional surveys. 
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CONCLUSION 


The foregoing examination of family budgets in Toronto 
and Montreal and the contrast of these budgets with each other 
and with family budgets developed by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics represents a preliminary examination of family 
budgets which may be suitable for determining a minimum living 
standard for low income families in Canada. The two low income 
budgets developed for Toronto and Montreal are the most compre- 
hensive that we have in Canada, and were designed to provide 
a living standard adequate to preserve health and decency. 
These two budgets have their limitations because they are 
essentially normative budgets and do not take into considera- 
tion the spending patterns of low income families. While the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics combines the normative and empirical 
approaches to budgeting, they do so for persons with moderate 
living standards. In our study on minimum living standards, 
we are concerned with persons with low incomes. In Canada 
there are no adequate data on the consumer spending patterns 
for low income families. The DBS consumer expenditure and 
food expenditure surveys essentially concentrate on middle 
income families. Even when DBS takes low incomes into account, 
it is felt that the low income families and individuals are 
not adequately represented in the Labour Force sample used by 
DBS for these surveys. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 


DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


currently supported under the 
National Welfare Grants Program 


Project Title Organization 


P.E.1I. Half-way House Alcoholic Treatment Department of Public Welfare, 
Centre (551-1-3) PE 


Purpose: Demonstration of half-way house services with 
particular emphasis on the use and co-ordination 
of other appropriate community resources where 
practical for chronic alcoholics. 


HK 


Halifax Neighbourhood Centre (552-1-6) Halifax Neighbourhood Centre 


Purpose: This is a combined co-ordinated services and 
community development project administered 
from a neighbourhood house in a depressed area 
of Halifax City. Project will terminate 
October 31, 1969 and will receive continuing 
assistance through the city, province and 
United Appeal. 


KIRK 


Catholic Home Finder Department of Public Welfare, 
(552-1-11) N.S. 


Purpose: Project designed to demonstrate new approaches 
to increasing the available supply of potential 
adoptive homes among Roman Catholic Families. 


wkk kek 


Black United Front of Black United Front of 
Nova Scotia (552-1-18) Nova Scotia 


Purpose: A citizen's action project designed to help black 
people in Nova Scotia achieve a level of self- 
determination which will enable the community 
to have a major role in identifying the nature of 
its social and economic problems to plan for 
approaches to solving these problems, and to 
organize in a way that will make maximum use of 
available community resources including the inner 
resources of the black community. 


Heke 


Field Practice Centre, Department of Social and Family 
Carleton School of Social Work (555-1-17) Services, Ontario 


Purpose: The development of a model field practice unit 
based on the use of a teaching centre concept. 
Cases are selected from agency caseloads but 
administrative control and services are pro- 
vided under the auspices of the school. 


KAR KE 


21658—11 
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DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


currently supported under the 
National Welfare Grants Program 


Projects Title Organization 
Yorkville Diggers (55-1-19) Yorkville Diggers Inc. 


Purpose: This project will provide long term residential 
treatment for alienated youth some of whom 
have drug involvement and in addition provide 
information and referral service, and work with 
existing agencies and resources to coordinate 
the existing service network on behalf of 
alienated youth. 


Kick 
Mayor's Committee on Youth (555-1-20) Ottawa 


Purpose: This project is focused on coordinating existing 
service and resources, modifying existing resources 
where necessary, and generating and supporting 
new resources where needed and carrying on a 
general public education program about the needs 
and characteristics of alienated youth. 


dekh 
Family Day Care (555-1-21) Ottawa Day Nursery 


Purpose: This project is focusing on the use of family 
day care for children of a variety of ages 
as an alternative to institutional day care 
and is focused on reducing dependency of 
social assistance families and developing the 
standards and supervision necessary for the 
development of a potential program of licensing 
family day care homes. 


RIKI 


Activity Programs for Mentally Jewish Home for the Aged, 
Impaired Aged (555-1-22) Toronto 


Purpose: This project conducted in the Jewish Home for 
the Aged in Toronto will use a variety of 
physical activities and recreational activities 
of a restorative nature to improve the functioning 
of aged and the atmosphere in the wards in which 
the senile group are cared for. Primary emphasis 
is on the training and use of volunteers in the 
development of such a service program. 


KKKKKK 


Regent Park Community Improvement Regent Park Community Improvement 
Association (555-1-26) Association, Toronto 


Purpose: This project will concentrate on developing citizens 
action and citizens organization in a large public 
housing project to initiate activities, projects 
and social action initiatives which will help improve 
the quality of life and the facilities and resources 
available within the project to families, youth and 
children. 


RIKKI 
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DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


currently supported under the 
National Welfare Grants Program 


Projects Title Organization 
Neighbourhood Improvement Neighbourhood Improvement Committee 
Project (555-1-27) (Dalhousie Ward) Ottawa 


Purpose: This is a citizen's action project in an urban 
renewal area. The major emphasis will be on 
restoration and rehabilitation of present 
facilities and resources. The Neighbourhood 
Committee is evolving a program designed to 
give them a greater voice and role in determining 
the nature and scope of services to be provided 
to neighbourhood residents and the manner in which 
they will be provided. 


KAKI 


People's Opportunity Services Manitoba Department of Health 
(556-1-1) and Social Services 


Purpose: A comprehensive integrated services and community 
development project based on the use of the 
neighbourhood drop in centre, the team approach 
to welfare services and the extensive use of 
indigenous workers as part of the welfare team. 


KEKE 


Employment of Indigenous Workers Saskatchewan Department of 
as Welfare Fieldmen (557-1-9) Welfare 


Purpose: The use of workers indigenous to Indian and 
Metis communities to help interpret the 
services of the welfare department to the 
native population and the needs of the native 
population to the Welfare Department. 


Kak KK 


Resources Mobilization for Department of Public Welfare, 
Employment (558-1-17) Alberta 


Purpose: The provision of intensive services to 
unemployed workers including job counselling, 
job placement, training, job finding, family 
and group counselling etc. 


KAKKKK 


Regional Development Department of Social Welfare, 
Project (559-1-21) British Columbia 


Purpose: This project is developing into a general 
community development program which is 
focusing on work with existing citizens 
groups around specific problems and on 
generating youth services and other 
resources such as group living homes, 
receiving homes. 


we 


21658—11} 
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DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


currently supported under the 
National Welfare Grants Program 


Projects Title Organization 
Tell It As It Is Tell It As It Is, Montreal 


(554-1-1) (pending) 


Purpose: 


This project will concentrate on providing infor- 
mation and referral services to alienated youth, 
working with existing organizations, and resources 
in the community to help coordinate and modify 
their services where necessary and to work toward 
the generation of such new services as may be 
required. 


KKK 


Mile End West Y.M.C.A., Montreal 
(554-1-2) (pending) 


Purpose: 


This is a citizen's action project which will be 
concerned with demonstrating how an existing 
organization can initiate citizen's groups 

and citizen's actions in a neighbourhood where 
none exist and help them focus on specific 
problems and activities and work with them toward 
assuming independent responsibility for carrying 
through and pursuing such activities. 


KaEKKKK 


Vancouver Inner-City Service Vancouver Inner-City 
Project (559-1-26) (pending) Services 


Purpose: 


This will be a citizen's action project working 
with citizen's groups in a mixed ethnic and 
cultural inner area of the city where there are 
social and economic problems as well as urban 
renewal problems. The focus will be on helping 
citizen's groups organize themselves around 
problems which they have identified and to develop 
activities and projects appropriate to the 
solution of these problems. The aim being that the 
citizens groups or other existing organizations 
would eventually assume responsibility for the new 
services or specific projects which are involved. 


KKKKKK 


Cool Aid (559-1-25) (pending) Greater Vancouver Youth 


Purpose: 


Communications Centre Society 


This project is built around a hostel residence 

and drop in centre and makes extensive use of young 
adults who have initiated contact and received 

services through the house as volunteers and indigenous 
staff and is also aimed at providing a channel of 
referral and communication with community organizations 
both in terms of bringing services to the youth and in 
terms of modifying existing services and generating new 
services where necessary. 


KEKE 
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DEMONSTRATION’ PROJECTS 


currently supported under the 
National Welfare Grants Program 


Projects Title Organization 
Residential Treatment Centre 

for Chronic Offenders (557-1-11) 
(pending) 


John Howard Society 
Saskatchewan 


Purpose: This is a continuation of a developmental phase. 
The project will concentrate on developing a 
community residential setting into an intensive 
treatment resource for chronic offenders who 
are not considered suitable for release into 


the community without close supervision and 
direction. 


KARKKKK 
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MONTHLY BUDGETS FOR ITEMS OF BASIC NEED 
UNDER PROVINCIAL 
SOCIAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS* 


Federal-Provincial Responsibility 


With the exception of certain special groups, (1) 
the responsibility for the administration of aid to needy 
persons comes within the jurisdiction of the provinces. 


The federal government shares with the provinces the 
cost of assistance to persons in need under the Canada 
Assistance Plan administered by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare (2). The Canada Assistance Plan requires 
that need be determined on the basis of a test established 
by the provincial authority that takes into account the 
applicant's budgetary requirements and the income and resources 
available to him to meet such requirements. The provinces 
determine who the persons in need are and the level of 
assistance required to relieve need. 


Provincial Assistance Programs 


All provinces now use the budget deficit method of 
determining need. Needs of the applicant and his dependants 
are calculated according to a prescribed schedule or budget 
in which specified amounts are allocated for the various items 
of need. These include items of basic need, that is, those 
items required by all persons - food, clothing, personal care, 
shelter, fuel and utilities - and items of special need, 
that is, those items which are required only by some recipients 
because of their particular or individual needs. The 
difference between the amount which the individual or family 
needs determined according to the provincial schedule, and 
the amount of the family's income available to meet these 
needs is the budget deficit or amount of the allowance. 


Municipalities administering assistance are required 
to use the budget standards and the schedule of allowable 
income set by the province in calculating the amount of an 
allowance, except in two provinces, Alberta and Manitoba, 
where municipalities set their own rates. Amounts granted 
are subject to any ceilings established (see below). 


Determination of Allowances 


A number of factors affect the amount of the allowance 
granted to cover items of basic need. These include: the 
family size; the age of the children and in one province, 
sex; income available; and the policy in regard to an overall 
ceiling on the total allowance payable. 


* Prepared by Miss R. Brown, Research and Statistics Directorate 


(1) The federal government is responsible for social allowances 
to veterans, Indians and Eskimos. The federal government 
also administers the Guaranteed Income Supplement program 
under which allowances are paid to certain recipients of 
the old age security pension whose eligibility is determined 
by an income test. 

(2) Assistance to needy persons is also shared under the Blind 
Persons Allowances Act and the Disabled Persons Allowances 
Act. These are means test programs under which the 
maximum shareable allowance is $75 a month. The old age 
assistance program disappeared in January 1970 when the 
qualifying age for old age security pensions was reduced 
to 65 years. 
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Size of Family. Allowances for families vary by 
family size, since the budget deficit method of determining 
need takes the number of dependants of the applicant into 
account. 


Allowances for food, clothing and personal care are 
usually specified for each adult and child in the schedules 
for the various budget items. The allowance for the family for 
these items is the sum of the individual allowances, but 
some adjustment may be made for family size. For example, a 
number of provinces increase the food allowance for the 
smaller assistance units by a specified percentage or amount 
for a single person and for a two- or three-person family 
unit, and reduce the total by a specified percentage or amount 
for larger families, usually those of five or more persons. 
Adjustments for family size are incorporated in pre-added 
budgets, which combine the individual rates for food, clothing 
and personal care for families of varying size and composition 
as in Ontario. In a number of provinces the basic allowances 
for rent, utilities or fuel are increased for families whose 
members exceed a specified number. 


Ages of Children. The age of children is a factor 
in the food and clothing rates in most budget schedules. 
Except in Alberta where rates are specified by single year 
of age, in British Columbia where no differentiation is made 
between adults and children, and in Newfoundland where a 
single rate applies to children under eighteen, rates are 
specified by age group. 


Sex. Alberta is the only province in which there 
is a variation in allowances by sex. Rates for food and 
clothing vary by sex for both adults and children. 


Income. The amount of income considered available 
to meet the needs of the applicant will reduce the amount of 
the allowance otherwise payable. Although the definition of 
"income" (other than assistance) varies by program, in all 
provinces there are specified exemptions which include such 
items as casual earnings up to a specified amount, (l) a 
proportion of income from roomers and boarders, earnings of 
school children, and family and youth allowances. These 
exemptions constitute allowable income, which does not affect 
the amount of the allowance given. 


Ceiling on Allowances. Allowances are limited by the 
dollar amounts allocated to certain items of basic need in 
the predetermined schedule of rates. Allowances may be 
further limited by the setting of a family maximum which may 
be less than the sum of the individual budget items for each 
member of the family, or by setting the allowance at a fixed 
percentage of the budget deficit, or by limiting allowances 
to an amount considered to be a reasonable standard in the 
community. 


Allowances for Items of Basic Need 


The following tables for nine provinces (2) cover 
monthly budget standards set for food and clothing for adults 
and children, and monthly allowances based on these cost 
standards covering items of basic need for selected types of 
families with no other income as defined above. 


(1) In a number of provinces, the amount permitted for casual 
earnings varies between $20 and $30 a month, and in some 
this amount is increased if there are dependants. 

(2) Major changes are in process in the social assistance 
program in Quebec and therefore rates for that province 
are not included. 
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The rates shown represent amounts allocated to the 
various items of basic need and the total for such items. 
However, most of these totals do not include the cost of 
fuel, some do not include utilities, and none include the 
extra allowances that may be granted for items of basic need 
such as special diets or an extra fuel or rent allowance 
given under special circumstances. Maximum monthly allowances 
for items of basic need may therefore exceed the amounts 
shown. 


Also, it must be emphasized that in addition to the 
amounts indicated items of special need such as an allowance 
for special clothing, school expenses, essential household 
equipment, etc. are available in most provinces. It should 
be noted also that all provincial schedules exclude the costs 
of health care. Recipients are covered under the hospital 
insurance programs and medical care programs, and various 
arrangements are made for other health needs. 


Food and clothing are the items most readily comparable 
among provinces. Children's rates vary in most provinces by 
age of child, and in Alberta, also by sex. In one province 
(Ontario) food and clothing rates are combined with other 

“basic items (household and personal needs and in the provincial 
schedule, utilities) in a pre-added budget, in one (British 
Columbia) the clothing allowance is combined with fuel and 
personal items, and in another (Newfoundland) clothing is 
combined with personal care items. 


Personal care items, where these are specified, 
usually vary for children by age group. The allowances 
granted for food, clothing and personal care also have some 
limitations in any comparison: in some provinces they 
incorporate an allowance for household supplies or for other 
items; in Alberta, allowances for items other than food and 
clothing are paid in accordance with community standards; and 
in New Brunswick the amount paid may not exceed an amount 
considered to be a reasonable standard in the community. 


Comparisons among provinces for fuel and utilities 
and shelter are difficult because of the variables involved, 
including differences in methods of allocating dollar amounts 
to these items and regional variations in costs. 


A fuel allowance may cover only certain months of the 
year and be paid only during those months or payment may be 
spread over the year. In some provinces it may be paid on 
the basis of actual cost, or on the basis of cost up to a 
specified maximum. A schedule of fuel rates may vary by 
number of rooms in the house, by the number of persons in the 
family, or by location (rural, town or urban area), and may 
also vary by type of fuel (wood, coal, gas, electricity). 

If fuel is included in the rent, a higher rental allowance 
may be allowed. 


Utilities may be included in the rent allowance, a 
separate allowance may be specified, or the actual cost (with 
or without a specified maximum) may be paid. In some provinces, 
the allowance for utilities varies by size of the family unit 
and may also vary by location (rural, town or urban area). 

In British Columbia utilities are included in the allowance 
which also covers clothing and in Newfoundland utilities are 
combined with an allowance for household maintenance. 


Shelter includes a rental allowance or an allowance 
to cover the cost of mortgage payments and taxes. Rental 
allowances vary in some provinces between urban and rural 
areas, and in others, by size of family unit, or rent may 
be paid on the basis of the actual cost to the recipient with 
or without a specified maximum. The amount allowed for 
mortgage payments and taxes is usually limited to that 
authorized for rent. 
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Assistance Levels 


Provincial allowances for a single adult living alone 
for basic necessities are in the $75 to $117 range. These 
amounts compare with $75 a month under the federal-provin¢ial 
programs of DPA, BPA, and $109.20 to recipients of the 
Guaranteed Income Supplement. For a married couple the 
range is $125 to $181) (Table 1). 


The amount allocated for children under provincial 
programs, represented by the difference between the allowance 
for adults without children and that for families with children, 
indicates an approximate range of $20 to $35 a month for 
children in the two-parent families. The upper range for 
children in the one-parent families, particularly for the 
first child, is higher than that in the two-parent families 
and reflects a higher increment for a second person in the 
family, although in most provinces the total allowance for 
a parent and one child is less than the allowance for two 
adults. 


The following table indicates the range in provincial 


allowances for children by type of family. 


Range of Monthly Range of Average 
Assistance for Monthly Assistance 


Child (ren) per Child 
Type of Family (approximate) (approximate) 
One parent with 
girl 8 $ 20 = $ 68 $ 20 - $ 68 
boy 8, girl 13 44 - 102 22 - 51 
boy 16 24 - 82 24/- 82 
Two parents with 
one child 6 20° = 39 20 - 39 
Givi 8 boys i3 44 - 80 ACE om 40 
boys 6, qa Seas 20m 34 
one 4, boys 7, 9, girl 12 SlYr=- F137 20 - 34 


Family and Youth Allowances 


Family and youth allowances are specifically excluded 
from the calculation of income in most provinces. Family 
allowances are payable by the federal government at the rate 
of $6 a month for children under 10 years of age and at $8 
a month for children 10 years and over but under 16. Youth 
allowances, payable by the federal government (in Quebec by 
the provincial government) are $10 a month for each child 
of 16 or 17 years attending school or who is prevented from 
doing so by mental or physical disability. In Quebec, 
supplements to the federal family allowances program are also 
paid. 


Comparison with Wage Rates 


Minimum wage rates are designed to protect the 
unorganized and unskilled workers. They are intended to 
establish the minimum that a worker can legitimately be paid 
with the implied assumption that this amount is sufficient 
at least to cover basic needs. The minimum wage is not 
necessarily the prevailing wage in a particular area or 
jurisdiction but constitutes a floor above which trade unions 
or individuals may bargain for a higher standard. 


In point of fact, many low-income workers, particularly 
women, are employed in industries such as the retail trade 
and the service industries where wages are at, or close to, 
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the minimum wage level and where there are the fewest fringe 
benefits. In September, 1968, the average weekly wage was 
$76.59 in retail trade, $70.65 in recreational services and 
$58.67 in personal services. (1) 


Almost all employment is now covered by federal or 
provincial legislation governing minimum wages. General 
minimum rates vary by province and in some provinces vary by 
zone or sex. These rates range from 85 cents an hour to $1.35 


an hour. 


The following table gives weekly and monthly earnings 
at varying hourly rates of pay. 


Earnings of an Employed Person 


At Varying Hourly Rates of Pay 


Earnings Per Earnings 

Rate Per Hour Week (5 days - Per Month 
8 hour day) (4 1/3 weeks) 

$1.00 $ 40 $ 173.33 

25 50 216.66 

£550 60 260.00 

2.00 80 346.66 

250 100 433.33 


It can be seen from the above: that an hourly wage of 
$1.50, equivalent to $260 a month, is required to approximate 
in most provinces the social allowance budget covering items 
of basic need for a family consisting of two parents and 
three children (See Table l). 


The wage earner's income, however, is not adjusted 
to family size and must cover not only items of basic 
need but other needs such as insurance, recreation, unemploy- 
ment insurance, Canada Pension Plan contributions, work- 
related costs such as transportation and work clothes, and 
for families headed by women, the cost of child care services. 
Unless provided for in the wage contract, workers are also 
expected to assume full or partial responsibility for health 
needs. In many areas, low-cost housing for low-income workers 
is in short supply or not available. 


Before any valid comparisons can be made of the 
relative positions of welfare recipients and low-income 
workers in any area, some estimate has to be made of the 
value of the free services granted the former and the imputed 
value of any subsidized services available to the latter. 


In any case, it is clear that the minimum wage provides 


less for most families than is considered adequate b 
rovincial budget standards for welfare recipients. It must 


be borne in mind, however, that the budget standards set 

by the provinces for welfare recipients often do not 
correspond to the actual amounts paid, which may be subject 
to _a_ specified ceiling or limited to amounts considered 
reasonable in the community. 


(1) Labour Gazette, March 1969. 
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PROVINCIAL PROGRAMS FOR HOSPITAL 
AND INSTITUTIONAL CARE* 


Mental hospitals now are operated mainly by provincial 
governments; the provinces pay the cost of indigent care 
although an element of local contribution remains in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. Some provinces provide free care 
to all residents, but the majority charge patients to the 
extent that their families or relatives can afford to pay. 

The ‘small proportion of revenue derived from paying patients -- 
less than 4 per cent for Canada in 1967 -- may indicate a 
generous means test but also suggests the possibility that 

a large number of persons of low income status may be housed 

in these institutions. 


Tuberculosis sanatoria, too, are operated mainly by 
the provinces, most of which have introduced free care to 
remove any possibility that financial deterrents might 
interfere with effective control programs. Municipal financial 
responsibility for a share of the cost has been retained only 
in Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 


The development of other types of long-term care 
facilities for the chronically ill and physically infirm has 
been mainly under voluntary and proprietary auspices, 
although some facilities are maintained by local authorities 
and provincial governments. Types of facilities include 
geriatric chronic and convalescent hospitals, nursing homes 
and infirmary sections of homes for the aged. All provinces 
in varying degrees make capital grants toward the construction 
of homes for the aged. Prepaid public-ward hospital care in 
approved chronic hospitals and some high standard nursing 
homes forms a part of the hospital insurance program in all 
provinces. Nursing home care as a benefit with co-insurance 
charges is available for qualified residents in Alberta 
without a test of financial need, outside the provisions of 
the hospital insurance program. In all provinces maintenance 
payments are made on behalf of needy persons in nursing homes 
and homes for the aged as part of provincial social assistance 
programs; municipalities contribute a share in most provinces. 


In the realm of active treatment hospital care, 
comprehensive hospital insurance with universal coverage was 
preceded in some provinces by free hospital care for certain 
diseases and free care for public assistance recipients, as 
well as by prepayment for part of the general population in 
Alberta and Newfoundland. Comprehensive prepayment schemes 
for the whole population were introduced by Saskatchewan in 
1947, British Columbia in 1949, Manitoba, Alberta and 
Newfoundland in 1958, Ontario, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island in 1959, the Northwest Territories 
and Yukon Territory in 1960, and Quebec in 1961. 


In seven provinces and two territories where programs 
are financed through the general tax system as well as in 
Manitoba where premiums are payable, coverage is automatic 
and universal for all residents. In Saskatchewan and Ontario, 
eligibility for benefits is dependent upon payment of a 
premium in addition to residence qualifications. Compulsory 
premiums in Manitoba and Saskatchewan finance about one-quarter 
of hospitalization costs. In Ontario, the premium payment, 
which is compulsory for residents employed by firms with 15 
Or more employees and voluntary for others, is expected to 
finance about one-third of the cost of the plan. 


* Prepared by W. Arrowsmith, Research and Statistics Directorate. 
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In Saskatchewan, persons in need may be nominated 
under the Saskatchewan Assistance Plan and receive immediate 
free hospital insurance coverage. In Ontario beneficiaries 
under provincial public assistance programs receive free 
hospital insurance coverage. Municipalities may pay premiums 
on behalf of resident indigents. Resident indigents for 
whom the premium has not been paid, together with normally 
self-supporting persons who have not paid the premium and are 
deemed unable to pay for specific hospital care, are termed 
"hospital indigents". This group received episodic care free 
of charge subject to a means test and is considered to be 
insured under the plan; however, entitlement to services is 
established in each case after the need for care arises. 
Substantial numbers of local relief recipients are covered 
in this way. 


Benefits in all provinces include basic public ward 
care in general and allied special hospitals, inclusive of 
psychiatric units in general hospitals and approved chronic 
hospital facilities. Co-insurance charges are levied in 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and the Northwest 
Territories, but are paid by the province on behalf of public 
assistancé recipients. The range of outpatient benefits 
has been increased in most provinces in recent years, and 
fairly comprehensive coverage is now provided by the majority 
of provinces. It may be added that in addition to insured 
services, many hospital outpatient departments and clinics, 
particularly teaching hospitals have provided medical care 
at no charge or at a reduced charge on a means test basis; 
such medical care is now a benefit under provincial medical 
care plans functioning in seven provinces. 
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HEALTH CARE PROGRAMS FOR 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RECIPIENTS* 


Provincial programs providing certain medical care 
and other health care benefits to recipients of welfare 
allowances were in operation in each province prior to the 
introduction of province-wide medical care insurance. 
Organized provincial schemes providing stipulated health 
services were introduced in Ontario in 1942; Saskatchewan in 
1945; Alberta in 1947; British Columbia in 1949; Nova Scotia 
in 1950; Manitoba in 1960; Quebec in 1966; Prince Edward Island 
in 1966; and New Brunswick in 1967. Newfoundland has for 
many years operated a plan that provided care as required for 
persons in need. The total number of persons eligible for 
benefits under such programs are estimated to have reached 
1,150,000 in the fiscal year 1967-68. 


Hospital care insurance programs in every province 
provide automatic coverage to welfare allowance recipients 
without payment of premiums or co-charges by them. 


Physicians' Services 


Following the implementation of public medical care 
insurance plans in the provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia, Ontario, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, and Newfound- 
land provincial welfare recipients became automatically 
enrolled and without premium payment, where applicable. 
Additionally, old age security recipients may be enrolled with- 
out premium payment in Ontario on the basis of a special means 
test, and in Saskatchewan on the basis of a needs test; in 
Alberta any person unable to pay may be enrolled without 
premium payment. Under such programs, benefits and payment 
rates to physicians in respect to recipients of welfare are 
identical to those applicable to the general population. 
Co-charges and extra-billing are usually waived. 


Programs expressly covering welfare recipients and 
providing a virtually comprehensive range of physicians' 
services continue to operate in Quebec, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island, with costs shareable under the Canada 
Assistance Plan. 


Provision of other health care benefits on a cost 
shared basis continues to follow a variety of patterns 
established under provincial or municipal programs. 


Prescribed Drug Benefits 


In British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, New 
Brunswick, and Newfoundland virtually all provincial public 
assistance recipients are enrolled under schemes providing 
prescribed drug benefits. In Manitoba a drug program covers 
persons designated as aged and infirm, recipients of mothers' 
allowances and their dependants, government wards and indigent 
persons in unorganized territory. A variety of ‘systems of 
drug benefit and non-benefit lists are employed and payment 
rates to pharmacies or dispensing physicians are negotiated by 
provincial governments. Under several schemes co-charges are 
levied on patients. 


Drugs provided at local initiative in Ontario, Nova 


Scotia and Quebec are shareable under provincial legislation 
as well as under the Canada Assistance Plan. 


* Prepared by G. Plet, Research and Statistics Directorate. 
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Dental Care Benefits 


Dental benefit plans are operated for selected 
recipients of welfare in the four western provinces and in 
Ontario. In British Columbia, special means tests are applied 
to public assistance recipients in order to qualify them for 
enrolment. A separate program is operated in that province 
for the children under 13 years of age of all welfare 
recipients. The Ontario program provides dental benefits to 
persons in receipt of mothers' allowances and dependent 
fathers' allowances. This includes parents and their children 
under the age of 18. All provincial public assistance 
recipients qualify for dental benefits in schemes operated 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


Benefits under these dental plans typically exclude 
specified services and require prior authorization for some 
services. In the three westernmost provinces, posterior 
bridgework, prophylaxis and paedodontics are excluded. Prior 
authorization is required in British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
for dentures, relines, gold inlays, orthodontia and periodontia. 
Payments to dentists are at negotiated fixed rates under each 
of these plans. The patient is required to pay a co-charge of 
approximately 50 per cent of the cost of dentures in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. 


All dental care expenditures by municipalities in 
Ontario in respect to welfare recipients are shared by the 
province and through the Canada Assistance Plan. 


A limited range of in-hospital dental surgery 
performed by physicians and dentists is a benefit under 
provincial medical care insurance plans. 


Optical Care Benefits 


Health benefit schemes for welfare recipients included 
certain optical care services and eyeglasses in the four 
westernmost provinces. 


With the implementation of public medical care 
insurance schemes in those provinces, Ontario, Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland refractions performed by physicians became 
general benefits under these schemes, and refractions by 
optometrists were also included except in Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland. Thus previously existing special authorization 
requirements for refractions in respect to welfare recipients 
were removed. 


Frames, lenses and fittings continue to be benefits 
of the provincial health benefit schemes in the western provinces. 
Certain restrictions typically govern the amount which will 
be paid for frames, e.g. for cosmetic purposes. 


Other Health Care Benefits 


Other health benefits which are provided under programs 
in some provinces include home nursing, appliances, physiotherapy, 
podiatry, chiropractic, and emergency transportation usually 
at the discretion of the provincial authority. All such 
payments are shareable under the Canada Assistance Plan including 
those initiated by municipalities. Some of these benefits are 
now included under provincial medical care insurance plans. 
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Federal Programs 


Traditionally the federal government has provided a 
range of health benefits to needy war veterans, Indians 
and Eskimos. 


These groups are now covered under provincial public 
hospital and medical insurance plans where such programs 
have been set up. In the remaining provinces the, Federal 
Government continues to provide services directly and continues 
to provide such extended health care as is necessary where 
it is not among benefits of provincial health insurance 
programs. 
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PROVINCIAL MEDICAL CARE PROGRAMS« 


Traditionally, and up to a couple of decades ago, 
most self-paying patients in Canada paid directly for per- 
sonal health care services. In recent years, and for the 
services of physicians, especially, prepaid insurance has 
been replacing direct payment. At the end of 1966, the most 
recent year for final figures, about 12.0 million Canadians 
or 60 per cent of the population had some private voluntary 
insurance protection against the cost of physicians' services. 
When plans of all types, private and public, are considered 
together, the total with some form of protection was about 
16.4 million persons or 82 per cent of the population. 


Under the provisions of the Federal Medical Care Act, 
1966, seven provincial governments have introduced programs 
intended to ensure that all residents can have physicians' 
services insurance. Coverage of all residents is automatic or 
compulsory in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta; in Ontario enrolment is partially compulsory and 
partly voluntary; in British Columbia enrolment is voluntary. 


Most of these plans, in addition to the comprehensive 
range of physicians' services and specified oral surgery in 
hospital that can be cost-shared under the Medical Care Act, 
also make provision for other health-care benefits to be 
included as part of the basic contract. Typically, refraction 
services by optometrists are now included (i.e., in all 
provincial plans except Nova Scotia and Newfoundland). 
Additionally, a restricted volume of services by chiropractors, 
podiatrists, osteopaths and naturopaths may .be insured. 


Residents may if they wish continue to seek insurance 
protection for additional services -- i.e., dental care, 
prescribed drugs -- from private voluntary agencies both 
commercial and non-profit. 


Five of the seven plans employ premiums to help finance 
their portions of total costs. Two plans, in Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia, finance the provincial portion of costs from 
general revenues only. In these provinces there is, of 
course, virtually no direct cost to low-income families apart 
from extra-billing that doctors may in some instances impose. 
The premium levy is kept low in Saskatchewan and in Manitoba 
(effective November 1) to minimize the financial burden to 
low-income families, although in Saskatchewan this effect may 
be offset somewhat for certain physician-visit services by 
provision for "utilization fees", i.e., direct payments to 
the doctor by the patient of $1.50 to $2.00 for certain 
services as they are rendered. The problem of minimizing the 
financial burden is approached differently in Ontario, Alberta 
and British Columbia: premium-levies are substantial in 
these provincial programs, but premium subsidies are available 
to reduce the cost of premiums to families and individuals 
with little or no taxable income in the preceding year (see 
below for details). 


Modes of paying doctors can also have an effect upon 
how much of the total cost of physicians' charges continues 
to be borne directly by patients. In three provinces, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Newfoundland, an undertaking by 
the doctor to submit his bill directly to the insuring 
authority for payment carries with it a requirement, usually, 
that the amount paid (i.e., typically, 85 or 90 per cent of 
the approved fee for the claim) represents payment in full 


*Prepared by L. Williams, Research and Statistics Directorate. 
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for the service. In the other four provinces the direct- 
billing-to-public-authority mode of seeking payment does 
not preclude extra billing provided the doctor indicates 
his intention to the patient beforehand. In Nova Scotia 
and British Columbia the physician is also required to 
obtain prior written agreement from the patient, and to 
notify the public authority of the extra charge. 


In all participating provinces a doctor electing, 
alternatively, to submit his bill to the patient, rather 
than to the public authority, for payment may legally 
charge the patient any amount. The patient will be 
reimbursed by the insuring authority only on the basis of 
what the authority defines as the approved fee. It must be 
remembered, however, that under these arrangements doctors 
typically waive the right to collect extra amounts from 
low-income patients. 


Each of the seven plans is described briefly in the 
paragraphs that follow: 


Saskatchewan -- This program which was introduced 
in July, 1962, requires enrolment of the entire eligible 
population. The premiums are compulsory and are for a 
family, $24 per year and for a single person, $12. These 
premiums cover only a small portion of the costs of the 
program. Welfare recipients are automatically covered and 
no premium payment is required. 


Among the medical services insured are home, office 
and hospital visits, surgery, obstetrics, psychiatric care 
outside mental hospitals, anaesthesia, laboratory and 
radiological services, preventive medicine, and certain 
services provided by dentists. There are no waiting periods 
for benefits and no exclusions for reasons of age or pre- 
existing health conditions. Refractions by optometrists are 
also an insured benefit but the costs are not shared under 
the Medical Care Act. 


The Medical Care Insurance Commission pays for 
approved services on the basis of 85 per cent of the listed 
fee, except for certain classes of services where a 
utilization fee applies. These fees are $1.50 for each 
office visit and $2.00 for each home and out-patient call 
and are payable by the patient to the attending physician. 
In these instances the financial responsibility of the 
public authority is reduced by the amount of the applicable 
fee. To avoid financial hardship to patients in exceptional 
cases there is provision for a family maximum on the total 
amount of such fees that must be paid. Welfare recipients 
are not required to pay utilization fees: instead, the 
medical profession by agreement accepts 85 per cent as pay- 
ment in full for all services rendered to welfare patients. 
The co-charges are thus paid by the public authority. 


Physicians may elect to receive payment in three 
ways. First, the physician may receive payment directly 
from the public authority of 85 per cent of the tariff in 
the current fee schedule of the medical association less 
the utilization fee, and accept this payment, along with the 
utilization fee to the patient, as payment in full. Secondly, 
patients and physicians may enrol voluntarily with an 
"approved health agency" that serves as intermediary, with 
respect to payment, between the public authority and the 
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physicians; here also the physician receives 85 per cent of 
the tariff less the utilization fee. Thirdly, a physician 
may elect to submit his bill directly to the patient who 

pays him either before or after seeking reimbursement from 
the public authority; the physician may bill the patient 
directly for amounts over and above what the public authority 
has paid. No physician is compelled to confine himself to 
one or the other of these modes of payment. 


Alberta -- Alberta became a participating province on 
July 1, 1969, under the federal Medical Care Act with 
administration by a Health Care Insurance Commission. Regis- 
tration, as in Saskatchewan, is compulsory for all eligible 
residents (except that failure to pay premiums is not a 
barrier to receipt of insured services) and the levels of 
benefits are similar to those in Saskatchewan for the ser- 
vices of doctors and oral surgeons. Additionally, the plan 
provides limited coverage for such paramedical services as 
refractions by optometrists, podiatry, chiropractic and 
osteopathy. Doctors are paid at 100 per cent of the 1968 
fee schedule of the medical association. Physicians can 
elect several modes of submitting claims for payment. In 
all instances, though, the Alberta doctors retain the right 
to extra-bill patients if they wish, subject to prior agree- 
ment by the patient. 


Premium structures are $5.00 per month for single 
persons, and $10.00 per month for families. No premium pay- 
ment is required from welfare recipients. Premium subsidies 
for low-income earners reduce premiums to the following 
levels: $2.50 per month for single persons if taxable 
income in the previous year did not exceed $500, and $5.00 
per month for families if the combined taxable income in the 
previous year did not exceed $500. Additionally, there is a 
temporary provision that the provinces will pay up to full 
premiums for those residents who can prove financial need. 


British Columbia -- The province became a participant 
under the federal Medical Care Act on July 1, 1968. The plan 
is governed by a public commission with jurisdiction over a 
number of "licensed carriers", that is non-profit agencies 
charged with responsibility for day-to-day management of the 
separate components of the program. In addition to physicians' 
services and a limited range of oral surgery in hospital, 
the benefits include refractions by optometrists, some 
orthoptic services, limited physiotherapy, special nursing, 
chiropractic and naturopathy. 


Participation in the program is voluntary. Premiums 
are $5.00 per month for single persons, $10.00 per month for 
2-person families, and $12.50 per month for families of 3 or 
more. For eligible residents, the government offers subsidies 
totalling 90 per cent of the premium for persons with no 
taxable income and 50 per cent of the premium for persons 
with taxable income from $1 to $1,000. Welfare recipients 
are automatically covered and no premium payment is required. 


Payment is made at 90 per cent of the current fee 
schedule. Physicians either accept all payments directly 
from a licensed carrier or elect to bill all their patients 
for services rendered. In the latter case the physician 
has to notify the patient in writing before rendering a 
service that he is a non-participating physician, and the 
patient has to agree in writing that he is prepared to pay 
more than the amount of reimbursement from a licensed carrier 
to which he is entitled. In the former case, the physician 
may also charge a fee in excess of the tariff provided the 
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patient has been duly notified, agrees in writing to the 
extra charge, and the amount of the extra charge is made 
known to the Commission. 


In British Columbia, by agreement between the Plan 
and the medical profession, fees have been adjusted on the 
basis of a formula that takes into account changes in price 
and wage levels in the consumer and industrial sectors. 


Manitoba -- Manitoba began participating under the 
federal Medical Care Act on April 1, 1969. Enrolment is 
compulsory for all eligible residents but failure to pay 
the required premiums is not a barrier to receipt of 
insured services. 


The insured benefits cover all medically-required 
services provided by medical practitioners and limited 
dental surgery in hospitals. There is provision also to 
include, with limitations, the services of chiropractors 
and refractions by optometrists. 


Physicians may elect to participate in the Plan, and 
to accept all payments for the public authority, or they may 
elect to receive payments direct from all their patients. 

In the former case the amount received (85 per cent of the 
fee schedule) must be accepted as payment in full. A non- 
participating physician must give a patient "reasonable 
notice" if he intends to extra-bill. 


Premium levies are $4.90 per month ($0.55 per month 
after October 31) for single persons and $9.80 per month 
($1.10 per month after October 31) for families. Coverage 
of welfare recipients is automatic and no premium payment is 
required. There are no premium subsidies because the 
premiums themselves are nominal. 


Ontario -- Ontario began participating on October 1, 
1969. Enrolment is compulsory for persons in specified 
employed groups and voluntary for others. The insured 
benefits cover all medically-required services of medical 
practitioners and of oral surgeons in specified hospital 
settings, and refractions by optometrists. 


Payments are made at 90 per cent of the current fee 
schedule. Physicians may choose various modes of payments, 
but they are not required to enter into a formal commitment 
to confine themselves to any given mode. Regardless of the 
mode of payment selected, a physician is required to advise 
the patient of any intention to charge more than is provided 
under the Plan. 


Premiums are $5.90 per month for single persons, 
$11.80 per month for 2-person families, and $14.75 for 
families of 3 or more. Coverage is automatic for welfare 
recipients and no premium payment is required. Premium 
subsidies for low-income families modify premium-requirements 
as follows: 


(1) No taxable income in the previous year -- full 
premium assistance; 


(2) Some taxable income -- 


- $2.95 per month (i.e., 50%) for single persons 
if taxable income in previous year was $500 
or less; 


- $5.90 per month (i.e., 50%) for 2-person 
families if combined taxable income in 
previous year was $1,000 or less; 
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- $5.90 per month (i.e., 40%) for families 
of 3 persons or more if combined taxable 
income in previous year was $1,300 or less. 


There are two additional provisions relating to 
financial aid. Three month's coverage is paid for families 
qualifying for temporary assistance, and recipients of Old 
Age Security pensions are entitled to full subsidy of 
premiums at permissible income levels higher than the 
ceilings set under the general subsidy program. 


As in British Columbia, the public authority in 
Ontario makes use of administering agencies. In Ontario 
these agencies can be non-profit, or commercial insurance 
companies handling this component of their activities on a 
non-profit basis. Agencies can be "designated" or "partic- 
ipating" depending upon their degree of involvement in 
enrolment and claims processing functions. Most of their 
enrolment is of employee and other groups. Additionally, 
the government itself administers the Health Services 
Insurance Plan, which also enrols members and processes 
claims and covers the majority of non-group and subsidized 
beneficiaries. 


Nova Scotia -- Nova Scotia became a participating 
province on April 1, 1969. All eligible persons are covered 
by virtue of residence. Registration is required but there 
are no premiums, the entire amount of the provincial portion 
of the costs of insured services being obtained from general 
revenues. 


The insured services include all medically necessary 
procedures by practitioners, plus a limited range of oral 
surgery procedures in hospitals. Refractions by optometrists 
are not a benefit. 


Benefit payments by the Plan are made at 85 per cent 
of the current fee schedule. Physicians must elect to either 
participate, that is accept all payments directly from the 
Plan, or not to participate. In either case physicians may 
extra-bill, but they must obtain written consent from the 
patient prior to rendering the service, and the amount of 
the extra charge has to be made known to the Commission. 


The Nova Scotia plan is administered by a non-profit 
carrier which has been designated by the public authority as 
its sole agent. This agency carries out all functions relating 
to eligibility checking and the processing and payment of claims, 
all subject to review and audit by the public authority. 


Newfoundland -- This province, like Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba, became a participant on April 1, 1969. The plan 
covers all medically-required services by doctors, plus a 
limited range of oral surgery in hospital settings. Re- 
fractions by optometrists are not a benefit. 


All eligible residents are covered and there are no 
premium levies, the provincial portion of total costs for 
insured services being met from general revenues. 


In this province benefit payments are limited to 90 
per cent of the fee schedule. Physicians must formally 
select, and use exclusively, one of the modes of payment 
available. A participating physician must accept 90 per cent 
of the fee schedule as payment in full. A non-participating 
physician may impose additional charges provided he informs 
the beneficiary that he is not a participating physician and 
that he reserves the right to charge in excess of the amount 
payable by the Plan. 
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NATIONAL NUTRITION SURVEY* 


In November, 1968, it was pointed out that there was 
considerable doubt that Canadians were as well fed as has 
been assumed. The need for definitive data on the Canadian 
situation was stressed. Since November, 1968, additional 
information on the rfutritional status of groups of individuals 
in North America has become available. Dr. A.E. Schaefer, 
reporting to the Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Related Human Needs on January 22, 1969, stated that their 
"studies to date indicate clearly that there is malnutrition, 
and in our apinion it occurs in an unexpectedly large pro- 
portion of our sample population". Seven cases were found 
of what was diagnosed as severe malnutrition. Thirteen per 
cent of the population had blood serum levels of vitamin A 
considered to place the subjects on a high risk category. 
Five per cent of the population had goitre, and 15% had 
anemia. 


These preliminary findings have resulted in a broad 
ranging investigation of the incidence and treatment of mal- 
nutrition in the U.S. An expert panel of consultants to the 
U.S. Public Health Service has already made proposals for a 
continuing programme for the evaluation and treatment of the 
various aspects of the problem. They have suggested that a 
5 year programme for this work would cost $150,000,000. 


In Canada, Barsky has reported (Can. J. Pub. Health, 
60, 29, 1967) that the incidence of rickets in children from 
3 months to 2 years of age has increased from 1962 to 1967. 
A review of the incidence in Quebec and other provinces (Med. 
Post, Feb. 25, 1969) suggests that the situation is much more 
serious in Quebec where fluid milk is used in infant feeding. 
Over the past five years an average of 50 patients per year, 
with rickets, were reportedly admitted to the Montreal 
Children's Hospital. The province estimates that bed care 
expenditure for rickets amounts to $350,000 per year. 


The above data serve to emphasize again the need for 
detailed information on the nutritional status of Canadians. 


Objectives of the Survey 


The objectives of the survey have been re-examined 
in the light of discussions by the Expert Panels as follows: 


To provide basic information on the nutritional well- 
being of Canadians for the planning of public health 
programmes and the development of Food and Drug Regula- 
tions. In order to accomplish this it has been agreed 
that a survey be undertaken: 


1. To estimate the incidence of nutritional diseases 
and disorders in groups of the Canadian population, 
characterized by such factors as geographical 
location, type of community, income level, and the 
age, sex and physiological state of the individuals. 
This will be accomplished by assessing clinical 
evidence, anthropometric measurements, biochemical 
determinations and dietary intakes. 


* Prepared by Food and Drug Directorate. 
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2. To identify the types of foods and estimate the 
quantity normally ingested by individuals in these 
groups in order to determine the levels of ingestion 
of nutrients, food additives, non-nutritive 
substances and pesticide residues. 


Progress with Feasibility Study 


As indicated at the previous meeting of Council, Dr. 
Sabry had been employed as a consultant to the Food and Drug 
Directorate to carry out a nutrition study. He has visited 
all provincial Departments of Health, all interested 
University departments and other interested organizations. 
Expert groups were set up on specific subjects which would 
be the basis of the survey. These were: 


1. Survey Design and Sampling 
2. Dietary Studies 

3. Clinical Examinations 

4. Biochemical Measurements 


An overall Coordinating Committee on Standards and 
Data Interpretation was set up to coordinate the activities 
of these groups. 


Results of the deliberations of the Expert Group on 
Survey Design and Sampling have been circulated for comment 
to officers of the Department and to a group of 25 outside 
experts for comment. 


All groups met jointly and together on March 9, 10, 
11, and 12, 1969, in Ottawa. The results of their delib- 
erations were collected and edited to form a document 
describing a proposed plan for the Survey. This document 
was then circulated to a wide group of consultants who are 
knowledgeable in the various phases of the study. Repre- 
sentatives of all provincial governments as well as all Uni- 
versity departments interested in nutrition were included 
in this group. 


The following points summarize present thinking re- 
garding the survey. 


1. It is proposed that the population will be sampled 
at the rate of 1 person per 1000 for a total sample 
Of21,,/000:. 


2. Plans call for sampling of individuals in provinces 
in proportion to provincial population. This will 
result in approximately equal precision of estimates 
from most economic regions of the country. 


3. It is proposed to divide the population into groups 
on the basis of physiological (age and sex groups) 
and income characteristics (two groups - low and 
others). 


4, It is considered desirable to estimate each of the 
measurements of interest (incidence of nutritional 
disease and food consumed) with equal precision in 
each of the groups. We are, therefore, recommending 
that an approximately equal number of observations 
be taken in each of the groups. 
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5. Consideration will be given to the addition of 
communities which are considered to present partic- 
ular nutritional problems. Additional funds would 
be required for this purpose. 


6. Preliminary estimates of cost suggest a figure of 
$90.00 per person sampled. 


Proposed Plans For Organization of Survey 


Dr. Sabry has now been appointed as National 
Coordinator and Dr. Bray as Associate Coordinator for the 
Federal Department of National Health and Welfare. There 
will also be three facilities to be developed nationally. 


1. Data Processing Centre 
2. Central Laboratories 
3. Training Programmes 


All methods used in the laboratory, computer programmes, 
survey forms and short courses for training programmes will 
be published as a reference book for field use. 


In preparation for the Survey at the provincial head- 
quarters, an administrative organization will be worked 
out by agreement between the National Coordinator and the 
Department of Health concerned. This organization will 
include a Director to undertake the overall field planning 
and administration within the province, and an administrative 
assistant. 


It will be necessary to reach agreement, as soon as 
possible, with each of the provinces on the nature and degree 
of participation. Such agreements will specify the responsi- 
bilities and the commitments of the Food and Drug Directorate 
and the Provincial Department of Health to the field opera- 
tion of the Survey in the province. 


It is recommended that budgets for field operations 
be worked out on a provincial basis. Since the survey will 
be of relatively short duration, it is hoped that provinces 
will take the opportunity of participating in the survey to 
the fullest extent possible. It is realized, however, that 
arrangements will have to be made for the normal duties of 
staff to be carried out. 


At present, plans call for a pilot study to be 
initiated after April 1, 1970 and for the actual survey to 
commence in September, 1970. 
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POVERTY AND DENTAL HEALTH 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS* 


The Influence of Poverty on Dental Health 


Dental diseases are in a different category than 
most other diseases. They are not self-limiting, there is 
no natural repair and the prevalence rate is extremely high - 
practically 100% of the Canadian population is affected by 
the ravages of these diseases. 


With only 1/3 of our people receiving reasonably 
adequate dental care it can be easily understood that we 
have a public health problem of major importance. The Hall 
Commission Report left no doubt as to the gravity of this 
situation with about 1/4 of the recommendations pertaining 
to dental health. 


With dental diseases being practically universal 
amongst Canadians there is, of course, no doubt that for 
economic reasons a reasonably large segment of our population 
receive no dental care except for relief of pain. 


Certain provinces have established dental welfare 
plans where recipients of social allowances are eligible for 
dental care. In some provinces this care is provided to 
children only and in others to all recipients of social 
allowances. 


In Canada we have a situation where those with 
practically no source of income and those with a reasonably 
adequate or better source of income are receiving dental 
care, but for that rather large so-called "grey group" dental 
care is not, except for emergencies, within their reach. 
Frequently no funds remain after the bare necessities of 
life are provided. Of course, there are always exceptions 
whereby dental health has a very low priority within a family 
and funds are expended well beyond the 'necessities' leaving 
very little for health care. 


In general, however, we may unequivocably say that 
poverty has a marked affect on dental health. The situation 
has a "snowballing" effect and not only does the dental 
situation worsen amongst this segment of our population, but 
the overall health of the individual cannot help being 
adversely affected. Pain and infection in the oral cavity 
plus eventual loss of the masticatory function are not 
situations which one finds in "a healthy person". 


In the data available from surveys of school children 
carried out in conjunction with dental public health programs 
the prevalence of untreated dental caries and periodontal 
disease, tooth mortality, etc. is directly related to the 
socio-economic situation of a given area. 


One could give many examples but it is obvious that 
funds for dental care are necessary if one hopes to remain 
in a reasonably good state of dental health, and therefore 
it follows that poverty directly affects dental health. 


INFLUENCE OF DENTAL HEALTH ON POVERTY 


There is one aspect of dental health namely, esthetics, 
in which the poor are at a particular disadvantage. 


* Prepared by Dental Health Division 
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The cost of restoring appearance where major re- 
construction or replacement of anterior teeth are involved 
is relatively beyond the means of the poor, and, often not 
among the services available to them from charitable or 
other subsidized sources. To the extent that appearance 
affects their employability, the poor have their condition 
reinforced by poor dental health. 


The practical significance of this factor has never 
been established by any known study. It is questionable 
that it could be verified by any simple short-term study. 


Two additional aspects of dental health could have 
the effect of contributing to poverty: 


(a) infection of the teeth and/or supporting structures 
tend to make one unfit for certain types of employment; 


(b) absence from employment due to pain and infection. 
The latest information in this respect comes from 
England; it is a quotation by the Royal Society of 
Health (1) "Teeth cost money. The National Health 
Service spends over 100 million a year on dentistry - 
more than the cost of heart disease, bronchitis or 
tuberculosis. Only mental illness is more expensive." 
and further "in 1967, nearly two million working days 
were lost through dental disease". 


BASIC PHILOSOPHY - DENTAL PROGRAMS 


To bring about an improvement in the dental health 
of our people we must begin with children and the first step 
is a rapid expansion of dental public health programs with 
dental health education as the central theme stressing the 
utilization of all control methods by the community, the 
family and the individual, to reduce the need for dental 
care. Dental diseases are largely preventable - herein lies 
our hope. Controlled fluoridation of water supplies is to 
this day the most economical, practical and effective public 
health measure to reduce the incidence of dental caries. 


In conjunction with educational programs and the 
adoption of control methods, dental care utilizing an 
incremental plan must be available for children and gradually 
extended to older age groups. 


OTHER ASPECTS, INCLUDING STUDIES 


The prevention and control of dental disease in an 
individual involves three levels of action: 


the individual as a member of the community, e.g. water 
fluoridation; 


the individual himself, e.g. personal oral hygiene 
reduced frequency of sugar ingestion and fluoride 
dentifrices; and, 


the individual and a dentist or dental hygienist, e.g., 
topical fluoride, treatment per se. 


At each of these levels there is evidence that 
poverty, with its often attendant low educational level, 
adversely affects the chances that the poor have the same 
statistical opportunity of enjoying good dental health as do 
those of more favourable socio-economic situations. 


(1) Dental Statistics: Group News, No. 44, March-April 1969, 
page 2. 
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STUDIES - U.S. 


Division of Public Health Methods, Public Health Serivce. 
Health Statistics from the U.S. National Health Survey: 
Dental Care; interval and frequency of visits. United 
States, July 1957 - June 1959. Washington, Government 
Prinking OLL ice. LI60% 42 epee (Die k— Sis 


"The frequency with which dental service was sought 
bore a striking relation to family income. (The relation 
of dental utilization to income is not perfect; there is 
no level of income, no matter how low, at which some 
people are not receiving care.)" 


"Very similar differences existed when the individuals 
were classified according to educational attainment." 


"The study indicated that family income and the 
education of the family head were related independently 
to the frequency with which dental care was sought." 


Koos, E.L. The Health of Regionville; What the People 
Thought and Did About It. New York, Columbia University 
Présspelo SAeiXLVILT peop. Listas h25i)r 


"Only fourteen per cent of the individuals in Class 
III (lowest socio-economic group) listed preventive 
services as the purpose of a dental visit." 


A Class II housewife illustrates the effect of 
attitude on the man, "There's this television coming 
before long, and I'd rather have that - and some other 
things - than all my teeth." 


Freidson, Eliot and Feldman, J.J. The Public Looks at 
Dental Care. New York, Health Information Foundation, 
EO DiS ce Ones 


"The cost of care was cited as a reason for neglect 
only 14 per cent of the time by the group who reported 
that they did not see a dentist regularly, although, 
some at least might hesitate to give this response to 
an interviewer" (where) cost (was listed) as a primary 
barrier to obtaining care. The answer was correlated 
sharply with family income. Cost was listed as a barrier 
by only 8 per cent of families making $7,500 a year or 
more, but by more than half of those making less than 
$2,000. 


"Twenty-one per cent said they were afraid to go (to 
the dentist). Socio-economic factors did not appear to 
influence the responses listing either ignorance or fear". 


National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago. 
Marginal Results and Basic Cross-Tabulations: Public 
Attitudes and Practices in the Field of Dental Care. 
Chicago, University Chicago, 1960. 446 p. mimeog. 


"The amount of education reported had an even more 
marked effect on the response (whether or not one should 
seek to retain one's natural teeth) than did income or 
age". 


Andrews, George, and Krough, H.W. Permanent Tooth 
Mortality: *"Dent: “Progress: 1:130=-4, Jan. 1961, 


and 
Krough, H.W. Permanent Tooth Mortality: A Clinical 


Study of Causes of Loss. Am. Dent. Assoc. J., 57:670-5, 
Nov. 1958. 
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"Indigent patients in the same city lost from nearly 
three to over seven times as many teeth to periodontal 
disease in the same age range". (as patients from a 
middle economic group). 


POSSIBLE STUDIES TO CONFIRM THE GENERAL FINDINGS FROM 
U.S. DATA AS BEING TRUE OF THE CANADIAN SITUATION 


On Children of the Poor 


Data could be secured from the Directors of Provincial 
and Municipal Dental Programs across Canada correlating the 
results of schoolroom examinations with the economics of the 
areas in which the schools are located. 


On Poor Adults 


There is no existing body of Canadian data unless 
the "Condition on Entry" forms of a random example of recruits 
to the Armed Forces were examined against a random sample 
of adult males of the same age group from more favoured 


economic levels. (The inference here is based upon the fact 
that recruiting, in peacetime, is best where unemployment 
is highest). 


A more elaborate design would be required to cover 
both sexes and all age groups. 


There is, however, no known reason to anticipate 
that the conclusions from a Canadian study would differ in 
any significant way from those of existing U.S. studies, 
namely: that a low standard of education as much as economics, 
contributes to the relatively low standard of dental health 
of the poor; that nutritional adequacy of the diet has little 
to do with their poor dental state, but, poor dietary habits, 
specifically the repeated intake of sweets, has. This latter 
habit, however, is not the peculiarity of any one socio- 
economic group in Canadian society. 


NATURE OF SERVICES RELATED TO POVERTY AND DENTAL HEALTH 


Most of the provinces welfare plans do not provide 
dental care as a public dental service, except as follows: 


In Nova Scotia some wards of Children's Aid Societies receive 
treatment on a fee-for-service basis through local arrange- 
ments between the societies and individual dentists. 


In Prince Edward Island dental treatments for indigent groups 
are provided by the Director of Dental Services, through 

the Department of Health, to children in the Orphanage and 

in clinics held in the two main urban cities. 


In Quebec, such clinics are held in most of the health units. 
No provision is made for allowances to private dentists for 
dental care to indigents except perhaps by some charitable 
organizations. 


In Ontario the Royal College of Dental Surgeons has contracted 
with the Department of Public Welfare, for the provision of 
dental care by private practitioners on a pro-rated fee-for- 
service basis, to eligible children up to 17 years of age. 

The Department of Health also provides dental care ona 
similar basis to children of recipients of Mothers' Allowances, 
and also to persons entitled to rehabilitation. Recipients 

of direct relief in this Province can obtain extractions only. 
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In the Province of Manitoba, all persons eligible under the 
Social Allowance Act may obtain comprehensive dental treat- 


ment benefits. Age is not a factor. Some provincial Welfare 
dental assistance may be obtained by persons not destitute 
but requiring some social assistance. In such cases the 


emergency treatments provided by private practitioners are 
remunerated in accordance with a dental agreement based on 
the fee schedule of the Manitoba Workmen's Compensation 
Board. For comprehensive dental treatments approval by the 
Director of Dental Services of a written case report 
including an estimate of fees is required. 


In Saskatchewan, the Medical Services Division accepts 
responsibility for the payment of fees, in accord with an 
accepted fee schedule, for dental services for all persons 
qualified for social aid and so nominated by the Department 
of Social Welfare. 


The Alberta Government provides the Alberta Dental Association 
with an annual grant of 53 cents per eligible person. This 
fund provides dental services to eligible pensioners: Old 

Age Pension, Old Age Assistance, Widows, Blind and Disability, 
Mothers' and Child Wards, as well as the spouses and dependents 
of each of these groups where applicable. Also eligible are 
persons under the Department of Welfare but who are not holders 
of a pensioners card. Welfare patients of the cities of 
Edmonton and Calgary are also provided dental care under 
arrangements between these cities and the Association. In 

all above cases the private practitioners are remunerated by 
the Association according to a pro-rated fee schedule. 


In British Columbia non-native indigent persons and native 
indigent persons living off the reserve are supplied dental 
services following a means test to those in receipt of 

Health Services. To be eligible for Health Services, one must 
be unemployed and have received social assistance continuously 
for 3 months. This 3 months waiting period before receipt 

of their medical card is waived for those who qualify for 
Health Services and belong to the following categories: Old 
Age Assistance, Old Age Security (receiving supplementary 
assistance), Disabled Persons Allowance, Blind Persons 
Allowance and Child Welfare Wards. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare through its 
Medical Services Directorate, provides dental services to 
Indians and Eskimos under definite terms and conditions. 


In some provinces, such as Quebec for instance, static dental 
clinics have been inaugurated in almost all of the health 

units and provide dental care to indigent children. In others, 
such as in Prince Edward Island, the Director of Dental Services 
provides his own services in orphanages and in clinics held 

in the two main urban cities. Large cities such as Montreal, 
Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg and some of a lesser population 
such as Quebec and Ottawa have municipal dental clinics where 
free or almost free dental services are provided to welfare 
cases for the relief of pain and infection, to some extent 
preventive dental care is also supplied in many of these clinics. 
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WELFARE RESEARCH PROJECTS 


supported under the 
National Welfare Grants Program 


1962/63 - 1969/70 


Project Title Organization Status 
Project on Utilization Canadian Welfare Council Completed 
of Personnel (564-20-1) Commission on Education and Personnel 


Purpose: To study how needed and welfare manpower resources 
(professional and non-professional) can be more 
effectively classified, developed and deployed to 
provide needed social services within existing and 
future organizational patterns of welfare services. 


Auxiliary Homes Project New Brunswick Department of Completed 
(553-20-1) Youth and welfare 


Purposes: An assessment and evaluation of the existing organization, 
staffing and standards of welfare services with regard to 
nursing homes and homes for the aged in New Brunswick and 
the development of comprehensive plans for the organization 
of such services, according to acceptable standards, both 
to meet existing requirements and those that develop over 
the next two decades. 


Assessment and Rehabilitation Ontario Department of Public Transferred to 
Project for Older Recipients yelfare Canada Assis- 
of General Welfare Assistance tance Plan 
(555-20-2) 


Purpose: To learn more of the characteristics of men aged 50 to 65 
years in receipt of General Welfare Assistance, the types 
of problems these men encounter when seeking employment 
and the best methods of helping them to surmount such 


problems. 
SSS 
Family Demonstration Project Ontario Department of Public Completed 
(555-20=1) Welfare 


Purposa: To identify social, economic, and health characteristics 
of long-term recipients of General Welfare Assistance in 
the City of Toronto; to measure the effectiveness of 
assigning small caseloads to welfare workers presently 
employed in Ontario welfare departments who have no 
training in welfare; and to identify areas in which, and 
the reasons why, the intensive and concentrated service 
was not effective. 


Poverty 


WELFARE RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Supported under the 
National Welfare Grants Progran 


Project Title Organization 
Analysis of Wirst Year Field University of Toronto 
Instruction Components and School of Social Work 


Methodology (555-21-3) 

P se: To analyze the content of, field instruction in order to 
examine and analyze the component elements in the field 
instruction method now being used in schools of social 
work. It is believed that a careful analysis of this 
process will lead to a better understanding of the 
pedagogical methods and a more economical and more 
effective use of the time and staff involved. 


SHH 
Historical and Classified University of Toronto 
Survey of Research at the School of Social Work 


School of Social Work 
(Research Compendium) (555-21-)) 


58: To analyze and classify the research work carried out by 
graduate M.S.W. and Ph.D. students under faculty direct:.on 
at the School of Social tork during the years 1916 through 
1963, and to meke the resulting report available through 
publication. Included in the published report will be an 
examination of ths main trends in the researches analyzed 
in the documont and a study of the place and function of 
research as part of the education of professional social 


workers. 
JHE 
Project on Social Adjustment, University of Toronto 
Personality and Behaviour in School of Social Work 


Ontario Training Schools (555-21-2) 


Purposs: To develop a methodology that would allow precise quantitative 
evaluation of correctional services; to apply the new method 
and ancillary techniques to specific problems met by Ontario 
Training Schools in their task of treatment and rehabilitation; 
to involve in the research process graduate students 
proceeding to M.S.W. degree as well as staff of OTS and thus 
contribute to the education of welfare personnel, both 
professional and non-professional. 


Area Development Project Community Chest and Councils of 
(559-21-1) the Greater Vancouver Area 


Purpose: To evaluate the effect of the treatment progran on the 
families served, using a control group design and a five 
year follow-up study; to evaluate the processes of integrating 
a wide variety of services under one administration and the 
resultant effect on agencies, and to study in depth the 
genetic, biological, psychiatric, psychological and social 
factors associated with multi-problem families. 


The project proposes to do this by establishing an area 
social service centre, to provide integrated social casework, 
social group work and public health services to a group of 
multi-problem families, to mobilize a wide variety of 
resources in the rehabilitation of these families and to 
engate in community development in the area in which these 
families live. 
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Status 


Deferrec 


Complet2d 


Completed 


In 
progress 
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WELFARE RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Project Title Organization 

Project on Community Planning Young Women's Christian Association 
and Provision of Direct Service of Canada 

for Troubled Young Women 

(564-21-1) 

Purpose: To establish a research design for a project that will 


attempt to discover the extent and nature of welfare 
needs presented to local YWCA by troubled young women 
with a view to gaining insight into the most effective 
way of helping them, and to ascertain the extent to 
which welfare needs of women are met by existing child 
and family health and welfare services. 


HHHK KKK 
Project to Measure the British Columbia Department of 
Appropriateness and Social Welfare 


Effectiveness of Social 
Welfare Program in the 
Local Community (559-20-1) 


Purpose: To establish a research design for a project to determine 
the community's awareness and use of social welfare 
services provided by the Department and related government 
departments and an evaluation of the effectiveness of 
these services. 

HKKKKRE 

Prince Albert Social Aid Saskatchewan Department of Social 

Study (557-20-1) Welfare and Rehabilitation 

Purpose: To study in depth the social aid caseload in a small city 
which has had the highest incidence of economic dependency 
in the province for a number of years. The plan of study 
includes a general survey of all active cases within fairly 
set parameters, the classification and detailed study of 
the select group and finally the formulation of rehabili- 
tation plans for individual cases in the select group. 

HHEKKKK 
The Voluntary Agency and University of Toronto 
Government: A Study of School. of Social Work 


Public-Private Relationships 
in English-speaking Canada 


555-21-6) 


Purpose: 


To explore the patterns of relationships between public 
and voluntary welfare organizations in English-speaking 
Canada, with a view to defining the continuing function 
of the volunteer and the voluntary agency in relation- 

ship to government, in the context of increasing public 
responsibility in the welfare field. 


HKKKKKE 


Winnipeg Multi-Service Project: Manitoba Department of Welfare 
An Evaluation (556-20-2) 


Purpose: 


a) To evaluate the effects of an integrated multi- 
service program with a family-centred approach, by 
measuring the movement made by multi-problem families 
in specific areas of functioning. The study popula- 
tion is made up of treatment families plus a control 
group of matched multi-problem non-project families 
receiving community welfare services. All families 
live in the Salter-Jarvis area of Winnipeg. 


b) To develop valid and reliable instruments for the 
identification of types of families to be arranged 
in a typology which can be related to the treatment 
and movement of families. 


Status 


Completed 


Completed 


Completed 


In 
Progress 


In 
Progress 
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WELFARE RESEARCH PROJZCIS 


Project Title Organization Stotus 
Evaluation of Rehabilitation Saskatchewan Department of Social Completed 
Procedures (557-20-3) Welfare and Rehabilitation 


Purpose: To evaluate the extensive use of rehabilitation procedures 
with respect to social aid cases in two specific welfare 
regions; ultimately to determine what rehabilitaticn services 
can be provided effectively through a municipal welfara dept. 


SOE 
Youths Committed to Correctional Saskatchewan Department of Social Deferred 
Institutions (557-20-h) Welfare and Rehabilitation 


Purpose: To establish the proportion of inmates in provincial 
correctional institutions who have had previous contact 
with departmental services; and to determine the nature 
and eppropriateness of this previous contact. 


dS 
School Performance in Public Canadian Welfare Council Completed 
Assistance Families (56-20-2) Public Welfare Division (Design Phase) 


Purpose: To explore the relationship between factors associated 
with the receipt of public assistance and the school 
performance of the children of public assistance families 
and to determine if there are relationships between any 
aspects of these two variables which could be stated as 
causal hypotheses. 


Socio-Cultural Factors Canadian Conference on Completed 
Affecting .the Welfare of Children 


Children (56l-22-1) 


Purpose: As part of a larger study, to make an inventory of child 
welfare services, with special reference to the province 
of Quebec. (Published under the title of Child Welfare 
Services: Winding Paths to Maturity as a background study 
for the Canadian Conference on Children, 1965). 


Single Unemployed Men in University of Toronto Completed 
Hamilton (555-21-8) School of Social Work 


Purpose: To examine the characteristics of a group of single 
unemployed men in Hamilton so as to enable comparisons 
with previous studies on the homeless transient and the 
chronic petty offender and to extend knowledge of possible 
value to social and law enforcement agencies dealing with 


this group. 
The Effect of Cultural University of Ottawa Completed 
Difference on the Provision School of Social telfare 


and Outcome of Social Work 
Services (555-25-1) 


Purpose: To examine the possible effects on the provision of 
= individual social work services arising from differences 
in cultural identity between the client and the social 
worker. Specifically a period of social work intervention 
will be examined in cases involving French-Canadian and 
Anglo-Saxon Catholic clients and social workers where a 
problem of fanily relationship exists. 
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Title of Project Orgors zation Status 

A Community Study of Indians, Regina Welfare Council Comvleted 
Metis and Whites in Regina 

(557-21-1) 


Purpose: To identify problems of social and economic adjustment 
arising out of the relocation of Indians and Metis from 
reservations and/or rural communities to Regina and to 
indicate approaches which may mitigate such problems. 


when) 
Pe 


Evaluation of Service to Social British Columbia Completed 
Allowance Recipients by the Department of \elfare 

Neraimo District Office 

(559-202) 


Purpose: To obtein some indication of the effectiveness, from the 
point of view of client end non-client, of the financial 
and counselling services given by the British Columbia 
Department of Social Welfare under the provincial 
Social Assistance Act. 


se 
Study in Depth of Characteris- Community Chest and Councils of In 
tics of Multi-Problem Families the Greater Vancouver Area progress 


(Area’Developnent) (559-21-2) 


SO: To study the relationship of individual and family 
characteristics to chronic dependency, with an emphasis on 
isoleting those factors that can be identified at an early 
point in the family life cycle, where preventive intervention 
might be possible. 


JOSE 


School Performance of Children Canadien Welfare Council Conpleted 
of Public Assistance Families 


(56l,-20-5) 


Purpose: To procure data on the characteristics of public assistance 
recipients and on the school performence of their children, 
to ascertain whether there are factors in the characteris- 
tics of the recipients which are associated with abnormal 
school performence. 


Ms 
SSS 


Cape Breton County Welfare Nova Scotia Department Completed 
Services Study (552-20-2) of 1elfere 
Purpose: To determine, through a survey of social welfare end related 


agencies, the need for a county sociaJ. planning council as 4 
means of strengthening and co-ordinzting the work of such 
agencies. 


Lake Road Project (552-20-3) Nova Scotia Department of Welfare Completed 


Purpose: A study of an impoverished cormunity located on the outskirts 
of an urban area. Data are to be gathered on family structur, 
sociel disorganization, self-verspectives of comunity members, 
and their utilization of government end private help and welfare 
services. The findings are expected to contribute to strategies 
for more effective provision of welfare services for such 
communi ties. 
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WLLPARE RESEARCH PROJECTS 


\ vie of Froject Orgeni zation Status 

. Ludy of the Social Service Nova Scotia Department of Welfere Completed 
vepertirent, Nova Scotia Hospital 

(552~20-5) 


Purpose: A study of the organization and administration of the social 
service department of a mental hospital. 


SHR 


In 


Development of Hypothesis on University of Ottawa 
progress 


Similarities end Differences Schceol of Social Work 
in Methods (555-25-2) 


Purpose: To develop a hypothesis around the fundamental similerities 
and/or differences in method-procedures-process for social 
work practice with individuals, groups end communities. Up 
to now preparation for social work practice within the 
welfere service has been largely based on separate prepara- 
tion according to the "casework method", the "groupwork 
method", and/or "community organization method". Experiments 
with the one "social work method" preparation do not seem to 
have been related to eny clear identification of what is 
method as distinct from process and procedures, which should 
first be subject to research investigation. This project is 
an attempt to set up a hypothesis for such research investigation. 


The Relation Between Parental Carleton University Completed 
Discipline and Physical Cruelty 
in Young Males (555-29-1) 


Purpose: This study is part of an ongoing psychological research 
project directed toward the study of attributes associated 
with acts of cruelty by teenage boys. The first part of 
this project is designed to secure a semple of non- 
delinqvent boys for purposes of comparison with the findings 
of a group of delinquent boys in previous experiments. The 
second part deals with the study of the relationship 
between parental forms of discipline and the degree of 
ervelty exhibited by the boys involved in the experiment. 
The possible implications of the findings of such a stuay 
for agencies concerned with the protection of children and 
the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency are 
obvious. 


SHOR 


Social Service Audit of Department of Social Welfare Completed 
Metropolitan Vimnipeg Manitoba 
(556-20-3) 


Purpose: A comprehensive inventory of voluntary end public social 
welfare services in Metropolitan Winnipeg, and a swvey of 
the socio-economic characteristics and social welfare needs 
of the population. Information will be obtained on a time 
sample basis and the social and demographic characteristics 
of all persons served by the time sample will be cast egainst 
a@ wide range of community characteristics data. Research 
findings will be vected to technical committees related to 
verious areas of service which will develop reports 
recormending action. 


SI 
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Project Title Organi zation 
Assessment of Treatment Cormunity Welfere Planning 
Results in Six Residential Council - tainnipeg 


Treetrent Centres for Children 
in Manitoba (556-21-1) 


se: To develop criteria for clessifying enotionally disturbed 
children at the point of admission to treatment and for 
evaluating the results of trestment before and after 


discharge. 
HERE 
Study of the Possibilities Centre for Community Studies 
for Co-ordinated Use of Resource University Campus, Saskatoon 


Agencies in an Urban Redevelop- 
ment Area (56)-27-2) 


Purvose: To initiate a program of colleboretive studies designed to 
facilitate more adequate rehabilitation services for dis- 
adventaged families residing in or migrant into an urban 
redevelopment area. These studies will seek to determine 
what problems of human adjustment tend to be associated 
with the downtown area of urban redevelopment and how 
services can best be related to the rehabilitation needs 
of rural migrants seeking employment in an expanding 
labour market. 


Sead 
An Evaluation of Radio as a Family Service Association 
Medium for Family Life Education of Edmonton 


and Crisis Intervention (558-23-1) 


Purpose: To develop a research design in order to test the following 
hypotheses: 


a) that a "call-in" radio progran represents an 
effective mediun for family life educétion on 
& mass audience basis 


b) that the medium provides this service to peopie 
who would not otherwise seek out such service 


c) that this medium brings the agency's counselling 
facilitics closer to the people allowing them to 
use help on a voluntary basis where they would 
not otherwise have sought help, and 


d) that those using the counselling facilities via 
the program are effectively helped. 


HHS 
A Critical Analysis of an Department of Political Science, 
Urban Conmunity Develop- Sociology and Anthropology, 
ment Project in Greater Simon Fraser University 


Vancouver (559-27-2) 


Purpose: This is an evaluation from social anthropological 
perspective of the impact of a community development 
project in an urban neighbourhood. The purpose of this 
study is: 


1. to evaluate the effectiveness of an urban cormunity 
development "demonstretion project" in preventative 
social. welfare; 

(continved) 


progress 


Completed 


Completed 
(Design 
Phase ) 


In 
progress 
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WELFARE RESEARCH PROJSCuS 


Project Title Organization Status 
A Critical Analysis, etc. Simon Fraser University 


(continued from page 7) 


2. to hypothesize as to the reasons for respective 
successes and failures in accomplishing the 
expressed aims of the CD project; 


3. to explore the extent to which experiences gained 
here might conceivably be effectively applied 


elsewhere. 
SASH 
Employability and Public The Cenadian Welfare Council In 
Welfare - An Assessment progress 


(56h-20-6) 

se: To study groups of "employable" unemployed receiving public 
assistence in three Canedian Cities to determine why they 
are unable to work and the effects on them of receipt of 
assistance, especially on their attitude to work. This 
study is being undertaken in co-operation with the municipal 
welfare departments of Ottawa, Winnipeg and Edmonton. 

ssa 


Study of Day Care of Children The Canadian Welfare Council In 
(56-20-7) progress 


Purpose: To begin a survey of day care services in Canada to determine: 
a) what services are now boing provided; 
b) how these services are boing used; 
c) the extent to which they are meeting demand; 


ad) stendards and working conditions for personnel 
employed in such services; and 


e) income and selected social characteristics of 
families using these services. 


SR 


Low Income Budgets and The Canadian Welfare Council Completed 
Consumer Behaviour (56)-20-8) (Design 
Phase ) 
se: To develop a research design in order to examine income and 


expenditures pattern and factors that limit or govern 
expenditures of individuals ard families with low incomes, 
the choices open to them as consumers and the rationale of 
such choices. It is hoped that this study will produce 
objective datz pertinent to the development of public social 
security policy. 


Study of Visiting Homemaker The Canadian lelfere Council In 
Services (56-20-10) procress 


Purpose: To develop a research design and to undertake a comprehensive 
swvey of homemaker services in Canada. Tho survey will 
encompass the volume and scope of services, the facilities 
for training homemakers, and the need and potentials for 
homenaker service. 
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WELPAKL RESEARCH PROJLOT: 


Project Title Orgenization 
The Incidence of Debt and The Canadian Welfare Council 


the Need for Debt-Covnselling 
for low Income Families 
(564-20-13) 


Purpose: To develop a research design and undertake a study of 
indebtedness of low income fsrclies in a lergé Canadien 
city, to survey debt counselling fecilities in 10 Canadian 
cities, and Cenedian legislation pertaining to indebtedness. 


Bo eee ae 
A Study of Progrem Needs of National Cormittee, Canadian 
National Coruttee of Canadian Schools of Social Work 


Schools of Social Work (56h-2-1) 


Purpose: To develop a basis for a NCCSS\! program which will 
implerent the objectives of the Cormittee. It is 
designed to relate the Cormittee's progrem more 
closely to the needs and realities of current 
practice in the field of social work education. 


HSS 


Community Care of the Femily and Children's Services 
Elderly (552-23-1) of Hants County, Windsor, N.S. 


Purpose: A survey of the health and welfere needs of persons over 65 
in Hants County, and of the existing commmity services 
and resources to meet these needs. 


Set 
On the Relation Between Anomie Mount Allison University 
and Economie Change (553-22-2) Sackville, N.B. 


Pucpos?: To develop indices of anomie and economic change from an 
extensive series of social and economic statistics in 
order to test hypothesis on the relationship between 
anomie and the characteristics of social and economic 
systems at local, regional and national levels of 


generality. 
Set 
Casework Performance Evaluation MeGill University 
Study (55);-23-2) School of Social work 
Purpose: To standardize the evaluative judgmonts of casework field 


suvervisors in assessing casework performance; to develop 
and validate an instrunent for rating casework performance ; 
to identify and describe casework performance characteris~ 
tics of students and practitioners; to identify and 
describe unique patterns in the use of superior judgnents 
when rating casework performance; and to explore gaps 
between differential models of casework performance 
subscribed to by the professor, field supervisors, and 


students. 
ESS 
Study for the Establistynent Service Social de Hull 
of a Welfare Council for the 
Hull Region (55lj-26-1) 
Purpose: A study to datermine the appropriate social planing 


organization for the Hull region, based on a decision 
malcing model. 


Completed 


In 
progress 


In 
prosrass 


In 
progress 


Conpleted 
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WELFANS RESZARCH PROJECTS 


Project Title Orgenizat:on Status 
ttude des foyers Nourriciers Conseil des Oeuvres et du Comolated 
et de leur Population (55-27-1) Bien-Etre de Québec 


se: <A survey of foster homes and foster children in the 
diocese of Quebec, 


HS ae 
Social Development Planning Social Planning Council of Deferred 
Project (555-22-2) Metropolitan Toronto 


Purposs: This project is to complement physical development planning 
for the redevelopment of the Don district in Toronto, which 
is to take place over the next 20 years. It is proposed to 
identify the significant social characteristics of the 
district, to collect information, opinions, and plans for 
meeting needs and for intsrpreting objectives and goals. 


So oes 
Etude des Institutions pour Conseil des Oeuvres et du Completed 
Personnes fgées et de leur Bien-Etre de Québec 


Population dans le Diocése 
da Québec (55l1-27-2) 


Purpose: A survey of homes for the aged and their residents in the 
diocese of Quebec, 


Saad 
Etude des institutions pour Conseil des Oeuvres et du Completed 
enfants et de leur population Bien-Etre de Québec 
dans le diocése de Québec 
(55-27-3) 


Purpose: A survey of children's institutions and their residents in 
the diocese of Quebec. 


SEO 


eae 


Group Guidance for Centre for Human Relations and Compicted 
Disadvantaged Inner City Community Studies, Sir George 
Youth (55i-28-1) Williams University 


Purpose: To measure changes in knowledge, self-insight and attitudes 
of participants in a twelve week group guidance project and 
to assess its influence on their behaviour during the next 
six months. 


FR 
Examining Dimensions of School of Social Work In 
Organizational Behaviour University of Toronto progress 


(555-21-10) 

Purpose: An examination of selected aspects of organizational behaviour 
in a nunber of large social welfare organizations in order to 
understand better how social agencies function. 


Be ete ee 


An Experimental Study of Big Brothers of Metropolitan In 
Services for Fatherless Toronto, Ine. progress 
Boys (555~37-1) 
Purnoc-* To design and implement a field experiment to measure the 
as efcccisveness of Big Brother Service with different types 

of boys. 


PS 


21568—14 
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WELFARE RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Project Title Organization 
The Effects of the. Aging The Social Planning and Research 
Process (555-39-1) Council of Hamilton and District 


‘Purpose: To design a panel study of aged persons in Hamilton in 
order to assess the effects of the aging process or 
the social needs. 


JH 
A Survey of the Aged and Adult Department of Welfare of 
Inform Foster Family Care Manitoba 


Program (556-20-)) 


se: To study the foster families, the persons placed and the 
care services program in order to determine those factors 
associated with successful and unsuccessful foster 


placements. 
see 
Proposed Urban Renewal Scheme Social Service Department 
1B Neighbourhood Research City of Calgary 


Design (558-25-1) 


Purpose: To design a study of the residents of the "skid row" area 
of downtown Calgary that is slated for renewal in order 
to develop plans for relocating residents and determine 
the facilities and services that should be provided for 
residents in the future. 


SHES 
Use of Closed Circuit Television School of Social Welfare 
in Family Counselling (558-26-1) University of Calgary 


Purpose: To design an experiment to test the effectiveness of 
closed circuit television as a supplementary technique 
in family counselling. 


FO 


North Vancouver Adolescent Study Department of Political Science, 
(559-27-1) Sociology and Anthropology 
Simon Fraser University 


Purpose: A study of adolescent society in a middle-class urban 
community and the relationship of adolescent society to 
educational, legal, political, religious, cultural and 
recreational institutions. 


JHE 
Working Documents for the Commission on Emotional and 
Commission (56-25-1) learning Disorders in Children 


Purpose: To prepare four background papers based on surveys of the 
following: 


1. Incidence of emotional and learning disorders in 
children. 


2. Manpower requirements to meet the needs of children 
with emotional and learning disorders. 


3. Training of professionals for working with children 
with emotional and learning disorders; and the training 
and deployment of professionals and volunteers. 


lh. The influence of environmental factors on the develop- 
ment of learning and emotional disorders in children. 


Status 


Deferred 


In 
progress 


In 
progress 


In 
progress 


In 
progress 


In 
progress 
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WELFARE RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Project Title Organization Status 
Identifying Key Parameters of Canadian Centre for Community Completed 


Rural non-Farm Poverty (56)-27-1) Studies 


Purpose: To study the incidence and spatial distribution of rural 
non-farm poverty, and the adequacy of welfare services in 
areas of concentration of the rural non-farm poor. 


FHS 

Factors which Contribute to Saskatoon Welfare Council and In 

the Social and Economic Saskatoon Senior Citizens progress 
Independence of People Over 60 Service Association 


(557=25-1) 


Purpose: This project is to determine factors enabling older citizens 
to maintain social and economic independence in their community. 
The sample is drawn from the total population over 60 in 
Saskatoon. Direct interviews will obtain information for 
linking variables to establish patterns of needs and consumption 
of services according to a number of criteria such as income, 
mobility, social and family relations, education, occupation 
and work history. 


sae 
Evaluation of New Techniques School of Social Work : Completed 
of Treatment of Young Children University of Toronto 


and Women Offenders (555-21-9) 


Purpose: The purpose of the project is to extend and re-test previous 
project (555-21-2, or Social Adjustment, Personality and 
Behaviour in Training Schools) to young children requiring 
residential treatment in a training school, and to women 
offenders, especially those of the younger age group, who 
have been sentenced to a reformatory. The aim of the praesent 
project is to analyze the social processes involved and to 
provide an estimate to which the purposes of the new 
training school for young boys, and the reorganization of 
the Toronto reformatory for Women are being fulfilled. 


saat 
Evaluation of Detached Worker Department of Reform De1erred 
Programme for Delinquent Boys Institutions, Ontario 


(555-30-2) 


Purpose: Since 1961 the Ottawa Youth Service Bureau (later referred 
to as Y.S.B.) has been operating its detached worker 
programe which aims at changing the behaviour and attitudes 
of Ottawa's hard-core delinquent boys and girls in the age 
group of 10 to 15, inclusive. This programne, which makes 
use of a reaching-out approach, appears to be highly success- 
ful and costs less than any institutional programme. But, as 
with most welfare programmes, this one needs careful evelua- 
tion of its effectiveness. Increased knowledge in this 
field should offer guidance to Juvenile Court policy and 
contribute to the organization of social. services for 
delinquent youth, possibly on a national basis. 


see 
Study of Parents Seeking Divorce Children's Aid Society Completed 
in Middlesex County (555-36-1) of London, Ontario 


Purpose: The project will provide statistics on parents seeking divorce: 
Age at marriage, and divorce, employment history, education, 
health, church involvement, plans for care and education of 
children, functioning of children (school, recreation, relation 
with other parent), professional help sought and received by the 
family. 
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WELFARE RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Project Tite: Organization Statirs 
Implications of the Opportunities Department of Sociology Completed 
for Youth Project (558-2-1) University of Alberta 


Purpose: 1. The larger goal of this study would be to provide 
guidelines for the launching and evaluation of 
delinquency prevention programs. Through the analysis 
of data gathered as part of the Opportunities for Youth 
Project in Seattle in 1965 (Reported in the Journal of 
Research in Crime and Delinquency, July 1966), light may 
be shed on several crucial questions. 


2. Small surveys will probably be made to supplement the 
data already gathered, expand on the findings emerging 
from these analysis, and check the applicability of 
these ideas for the Canadian scene. 


FI 
Use of Welfare Aides in Children's Aid Society In 
the Children's Aid Society of Vancouver progress 


of Vancouver (559-2)-1) 


Purpose: 1. To develop a detailed analysis of the functions of the 
agency caseworker to whom a generalized caseload is 
assigned, and the ranking of the tasks of such as case- 
worker according to the degree of professional judgment 
and autonomy required in the performance of the tasks. 


2. To use the set of rankings to define two or more levels 
of responsibility which may be assumed by welfare aides. 


3. To assess the influence of the age of the welfare aide 
to different levels of responsibility on the quality and 
quantity of agency service to individual cases, and the 
influence of the age of the welfare aide on her perfor- 
mance of a variety of tasks. 


SESE 
Fectors in Social Work School of Social Welfare In 
Competencies (559-26-1) University of British Columbia progress 


Purpose: 1. To develop reliable and valid measures of field work and 
classroom performance in graduate education in social work. 


2. To establish, through factor analysis, the number of 
independent components in student performance in social 
work education at the end of both the first and second year 
of the educational program. 


3. To identify student characteristics, discernible at the 
time of admission. 


l,. Compare findings of the study with the findings of studies 
undertaken in other Schools of Social Vork. 


SSS 


Social Policy Implications of the Canadian Welfare Council Deferred 
Unmarried Parent (56-20-11) 


Purpose: Examine the results when unmarried mothers who have received 
agency service decide not to relinquish their children for 
adoption, 


Examine a group of unmarried mothers who have relinquished their 
children for adoption and the reasons for this decision. 


Examine the situation of children who have been released for 
edoption by the unmarried mothers. 
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WELFARE RESARCH PROJECTS 


Fro ject Title Orgenization Status 
Description end Eveluation of Department of Public ‘elifare, N.S. In 

the Relocation of Africville The Institute of Public Affairs progress 
(552-21-2) Dalhousie University 


Purpose: A study of the relocation of residents of Africville, a quasi- 
comhunity within the boundaries of the City of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and an attempt to indicate the salience of general 
issues of and approeches to relocation. 


SHS 
Classification of Marital Conflict School of Social Work In 
end “Procedures for Conflict Manege- McGill University, Montreal progress 


riént (554~23-3) 


Purpose: The aim of the project is to a) design a classification of 

marital conflict based primarily upon social conflict theory 
but synthesising existing partial typologies b) design a 
classification of counselling procedures (including con- 
c£ltation) based upon (a) for the manegement of conflict 

c} to pre-test the concept of validity of the clessifications 
d} to formulate a proposal for evaluating the processes end 
outcomes of marital counselling based upon a social conflict 
classification of conflict end related counselling procedures. 


FAR 
A Survey of Urban Social School of Sociel Work In 
Redevelopment Projects in Montreal, University of Toronto progress 


Toronto & Vancouver (555-21-11) 


Purpose: This project is to undertake an analysis of the social system 
characteristics of urban social redevelopment and to establish 
an operational analytical framework which will be used to 
undertake a systematic evaluation of the Montreal, Toronto and 
Vencouver approaches. The project is premised on the inter- 
dependence of development efforts and welfare strategies under 
conditions of post-industrialism in urban Cenada 


A Developmental Study of a Group Institute of Child Study Completed 
of 12 year old children who University of Toronto 

experienced early institutional 

deprivation (555-3€-1) 


Purpose: An investigation of a group of 28 twelve year old children who 
spent their early months in severely depriving institution 
environment and were later placed in foster or adoptive care, 
Their potential for effective relationships and their level 
of intellectual functioning will be assessed. 


Feasibility and Appraisal of Borough of Etobicoke, Ontario Completed 
Comprehensive Social and Economic 

Development Planning in the 

Lakeshore Area (555-))1-1) 


Purpose: A design grant to assist the Borough to complete the detailed 


design of the first phase of the social development studies 
and of the methodologies to be used in the research progrem 


21658—15 
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WELFARE RES! ARCH PROJECTS 


Project Title Organization 

Child Separation in B.C. British Columbia Department of 
An Epidemiological Analysis Social Welfare 

(559-20-l)) 


se: The purpose of this study is to gain e fuller understanding of 
the variables essociated with and leading to child separation. 
This is further to previous research which identified 
geogrephic areas and population groups within British Columbia 
which manifest different rates of child separation. 


FRE 
Evaluation of Experimental School of Social Work 
Meld Work Unit in Reseerch University of British Columbia 


(559-26-2) 


Purpose: This project is to develop a research design to evaluate a 
training programme at the Master's degree level for social work 
research specialists. This will involve detailed specification 
of educational objectives end the construction and pretesting 
of instruments of evaluation. 


So Poe ee 
Teaching Centres Study School of Social Vork 
(559-26-3) University of British Columbia 


Purpose: This project involves a systematic examination, description and 
eppraisal of the various types of teaching centres that have 
emerged in schools of social work on the North American 
Continent. The project findings will be relevant and signifi- 
cent for any school interested in providing a more integrated 
educational experience for its students. 


FORK 


Housing Conditions of Public Canadian Welfare Council 
Assistance Recipients in Canada 


(56h-20-1)) 


Purpose: An appraisal of the housing conditions, needs and aspirations of 
= public essistance recipients. The survey seeks to determine the 
objective housing situation of recipients together with their 
perception of the effect of these conditions on their ebility 
to manage their lives satisfactorily. 


FH 
Group Residential Care for Commission on Emotional and 
Children with Emotionel and learning Disorders in Children 


learning Disorders (56)-25-3) 


Purpose: This survey seeks information about the present residential care 
situations in Canada: the different patterns of such services, 
how they are planned, provided, staffed, supervised and financed. 
This in view of developing principles for future residential 
care of children with emotional and learning disorders. 


so 


Community Development: Ideology Sir George Williams University 
and Technology. A Comparative Montreal 

Study of Three Community Develop- 

ment Agencies (55)-28-3) 


se: This is a comparetive study of the activity and orgenizetional 
characteristics of three agencies (Y.M.C.A., C.Y¥.C., A.R.D.A.) 
operating development programs in Lanark County, Ontario. “the 
research aims: 
(continued next page) 


Status 


In 
progress 


Completed 


Deferred 


In 
progress 


In 
progress 


In 
progress 
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WELFARE RESEARCH PROJECTS 
Project Title Organization Status 
Community Development, etc. (continued) 


1. to investigate the relationship between ideological 
orientations, the technology of agencies involved in 
"plenned chenge" programs, and the way in which they 
articulate with the social structure of their "client 
systems" and 


2. to provide a documentation of the activities of these 
agencies in relation to variations along a priveate- 
public continuum and variations on the "planned 
change" approach. 


see 
Projet de recherche auprés Centre de Plenification In 
du milieu défavorisé urbain Familiale, Montreal progress 


Québecois (554-32-1) 


Purpose: The object of this project is to determine the various 
ferily cultural veriables peculiar to deprived milieu which 
have an inflvence on attitudes and behaviour with regerd 
to fecundity in order to build a model of these cultural 
determinants; and from this knowledge, to determine the 
conditions necessary for family plenning to succeed in this 


milieu. 
SHES 
Aliénation et Idéologie dans Département de sociologie In 
la vie Quotidienne (55-35-1) Université de Montréal progress 


Purpose: This study will focus on alienation and ideology in an attempt 
to discover the deep sources of alienation of French-speaking 
Quebecers, and the parts of their every-day live experience 
which they seem unable to integrate satisfactorily in their 
mental and emotional universe. It will also attempt to study 
their collective conflicts and their reactions to existing 
acute conflicts between generations. 


SOG 
Causes et conséquences démo- Faculté des sciences sociales in 
graphiques économiques et sociales Université Laval, Québec progress 


de la pratique de la méthode 
thermicue de régulation des 
naissances (55)-36-1) 


Purpose: The purpose of the survey is to explore to what extent the seeking 
of increased material well-being is combined with cultural and 
moral motivations of the couples interviewed in wanting to 
restrict the size of their families. It seeks to answer the 
implied questions: What type of birth control is suitable to 
what level of education, and at what levels of education cre 
people prepared to apply different types of methods. 


5 ee 


To Reassess the Adjustment of Institute of Child Study In 

12 Year Old Institutionally University of Toronto progress 
Deprived Children at 15 Years 

of age to their hones and 

community (555-38-2) 


Purpose: This study seeks to essess the intellectual function and 
effective adjustment of 28 children now approaching 15 years 
of age. These children severely deprived in the early months 
of their lives (three months to three and a half years of age) 
have been carefully documented throughout early therapy within 
the institution, and later pleced in foster or adoptive homes. 


21658—15} 
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WELFARE RESEARCH FRCJSCTS 


Project Title Organization 

Behavious and Attitudes of Halifax Department of Sociology and 
Adolescents Towards the Use of Anthropology 

Drugs (552-21-3) Dalhousie University, Halifax 


Purpose: This survey is designed to ascertain the nature and extent of 
drug use and attitudes toward drug use among Halifax adoles- 
cents. The relation between drug use and demographic charac- 
teristics and the differences between users and non-users are 
exemined. Hypotheses concerning the path of drug use are 
tested and scaling techniques are implemented to measure the 
relationships among various types of drug use. 


Uniformisation des données Ministére de la famille et du 
statistiques dans les agences bien-étre social de la 
de 'casework! (55l-20-1 province de Quebec 


Purpose: This study wants to build on the work of two committees, the 
first of which was charged with constructing a registration 
form to be used by social agencies in the province of Quebec 
which would form the basis of statistical reporting; the 
second committee was engeged in the promotion of the use of 
the registration form. This study is to extend standardiza- 
tion of registration forms over the entire area of statistical 


reporting. 
JOC 
Recherche sur les zones Conseil des oeuvres et du 
prioritaires de la ville bien-étre de Québec 


de Québec (55)-27-))) 


Purpose: Further to a tentative description of the priority zones in 
' Quebec City using census and related data, the objective of 

this project is to find out how the different groups involved 
define the social problems of their immediate environment 
and of the community as a whole; to see also what are the 
action priorities proposed by each of these groups and how 
they justify those priorities; to determine programs of 
intervention taking into account the areas of consensus and 
of conflict in relation to priorities of action proposed. 


eee 


A longitudinal Study of the The Family and Children's 
Unmarried Mother and her Child - Services of London and 
How They Fare in the Community Middlesex, Ontario 
(555-36-2) 


Purpose: A longitudinal study of the experiences and adjustment of 
approximately 60 unmarried mothers who kept their babies. 
Attention is given to the first 18 months following the 
birth of the child. Information will be obtained at 6 
mos. intervals through a comprehensive questionnaire 
inquiring into the: economic, occupational, social and 
personal adjustment of the unmarried mother, her need for 
and use of community resources, her relationship with the 
putative father, and the housing and living conditions of 

th mother and child. 


PIE 


Status 


In 
progress 


In 
progress 


In 
progress 


In 
progress 
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WELFARE RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Project. Title Organization 
Premier's Task Force on Extended Prince Edward Island 
Care & Alcoholic Treatment Department of Welfare 


Facilities in P.E.I. (551-20-1) 


Purpose: 


This is a comprehensive study of Prince Edward Island's 
facilities for the treatment and rehabilitation of 
alcoholics and for the extended care of persons in 
institutions. This project includes: 1 - a study of 
facilities for alcoholics; 2 - a study of institutions 
for the mentally il], chronically il) and the aged; 

3 ~ a survey of other homes for special care (homes for 
unwed mothers, group homes and shelters). 


FSH 


Project on Family Structure and Nova Scotia Department of 
Health of Children (552-20-1) Public Welfare 


Purpose 3 


To study epidemiologically the relationship between 
children's health and various structural aspects of 
the families in which they live. The study will gather 
information from relevant records and by interviews. 
The children and their families will be selected 
randomly from a predetermined area. Health will be 
defined broadly to cover a range of difficulties: 
physical, emotional, behavioural, and social. The 
instruments will be designed in such a way as to 
provide a basis for comparisons with findings of 
relevant studies in other areas. 


See 
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Status 


Completed 


In 
progress 
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CASE STUDY: THE RELATION OF SOCIAL SCIENCES TO 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL POLICY AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY THE APPLICATION OF SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE DE- 
SIGN OF THE GUARANTEED INCOME SUPPLEMENT PROGRAM* 


The Guaranteed Income Supplement program is an income 
maintenance scheme which provides a supplementary cash benefit 
to Old Age Security pensioners in Canada who qualify for this 
payment on the basis of an income test. The program is the 
ultimate instrument developed to give effect to the social 
policy that additional income assistance should be given to 
aged persons who would benefit little or not at all from the 
provisions of the Canada Pension Plan. This proposal was 
first made by the Joint Committee of the Senate and the 
House of Commons, and again by the Senate Committee on Aging 
who in February 1966 recommended a guaranteed annual income 
for all Canadians aged 65 years and over. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare had, 
since mid-1965, been examining ways and means of implementing 
this particular social policy. A number of proposals were 
made, but the most important were the following: 


(i) a flat rate increase to all old age security pensioners; 


(ii) the extension of the Canada Assistance Plan to pro- 
vide additional income support to this group; 


(iii) the provision of the additional income to elderly 
persons by means of an income maintenance scheme 
which would use an income test to determine eligi- 
bility and the amount of the benefit payment. 


Six vital problems of concern to the government in 
the design and implementation of a feasible program to 
implement this policy were: 


(i) the cost of the additional income support, 
(ii) the method of financing, 


(iii) the impact of additional expenditures on other 
government programs, 


(iv) the impact of features of the new program on other 
social security programs, 


(v) the ensuring that payments were adequate and were 
directed to those who required the additional in- 
come support, 


(vi) the design of a program which would not be too 
complex for the public to understand nor too 
difficult to administer. 


Many persons from many disciplines contributed to 
the design of the Guaranteed Income Supplement program. The 
substantive role in this process was, however, exercised by 
social scientists who provided the necessary background in- 
formation on which decisions could be made. The principal 
social science applied in this particular case was Economics 
emphasizing the areas of social security, public finance, 
income distribution and national income theory. Techniques 
used in the studies conducted were cost benefit analysis, 
cost forecasting, use of economic and demographic models, 
use of DBS income surveys and Taxation income data, use of 
statistics and mathematics, development of concepts and 
principles, research and enquiry, comparative analysis, as 
well as the application of the scientific method in the 
solution of specific problems relating to the design of this 
program. Sociology played a subsidiary role in this process 
being concerned chiefly with questions of social adequacy of 
benefits and horizontal and vertical equity to the covered 
population of alternate design features of the proposed program. 


* Prepared by J.I. Clark, Research and Statistics Directorate. 
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The functions of the social scientist in applying 
social sciences to the solution of social and economic 
problems can be illustrated with respect to the role played 
in this respect in the development of the Guaranteed Income 
Supplement. This is discussed with reference to the fol- 
lowing: 


(i) Cost estimates and cost forecasting. 
(ii) Research investigation into concepts and principles. 
(iii) Development of new concepts and principles. 


(iv) Analysis of features of the new program in relation 
to other government programs, 


(v) Analysis of similar programs in other countries. 


(vi) Research into administration and methods. 


(i) Cost estimates and cost forecasting 


The principal technique used for this particular func-— 
tion was cost benefit analysis. Cost estimates both present 
and future were calculated for each of the approaches suggested, 
and these costs were then compared with the benefits to be 
derived under each approach. 


Cost estimates were developed using eigher simple 
demographic models or more complex income-demographic models, 


The simple demographic models were age distributions 
of the aged population as well as projections of these 
population distributions. 


The more complex income-demographic models were 
those available from data collected by DBS income surveys or 
from income data provided by Taxation Statistics. 


Population projections were not developed; rather 
the population projections developed in the Actuarial Report 
of the Canada Pension Plan were used when required. 


In determining costs of the flat-rate increase for 
all old age security pensioners, a simple demographic model 
was used. Forecasts of these costs were based on assumptions 
as to increases in the OAS population due to the lowering of 
the eligible pensionable age, and the possible effect of 
changes in the level of consumer prices over the forecast 
period. The present and forecast cost estimates of the flat- 
rate increase proposal demonstrated that present and future 
costs were clearly beyond the existing and future financial 
capability of the federal government unless taxes were in- 
creased substantially or substantial reductions were made to 
other areas of government spending or both. An analysis of 
the impact of the benefit payments on the covered population 
indicated that benefits would go to all OAS pensioners 
whether needy or not, and would not improve the relative 
financial position of the Old Age Security pensioners in the 
lower income ranges. In fact a flat rate increase would leave 
everyone in relatively the same position and would not correct 
the income situation, but rather it would sow the seeds for 
future flat rate increases to the Old Age Security pension. 


Estimates of the costs using the Canada Assistance 
Plan approach were made using simple demographic models but 
these cost estimates were limited because: the Canada 
Assistance Plan was not implemented at that time, the Canada 
Assistance Plan used a new approach for the provision of 
social assistance, there was a lack of adequate data on in- 
come for the aged population, it was not known how the sup- 
plement would be tested and no information was available on 
how willingly the aged population would apply if the supple- 
ment was considered to be a public assistance payment. 
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Because of the number of indefinite variables affecting cost 
estimates using the Canada Assistance Plan approach, these 
estimates were not -too reliable. 


A more complex income-demographic model was used to 
make cost estimates for the income-tested approach (this 
incidentally emerged as the approach used for the Guaranteed 
Income Supplement program). Preliminary investigations were 
carried out to ascertain the feasibility of using income 
and population data available under the Income Tax Statistics. 
These did not prove to be too reliable because they did not 
cover non-taxpayers who did not file tax returns - the very 
group most likely to require the Supplement. The omission 
of this group meant that any assumptions as to income and 
social characteristics of this group would be highly 
speculative and largely unsubstantiated. 


Accordingly, data on incomes were requested from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The income data used were obtained from the 1961 
Census of Canada, and were collected from a 20 per cent 
sample of private non-farm households. 


At our request, DBS adjusted these data by a computer 
program for those age 68 and over: 


(1) by adding $900 to the annual incomes of those in the 
68 and 69 age groups, and 


(ii) by adding $240 to the annual incomes of those in the 
70 plus age group i.e. ($900 minus $660 the difference 
between the OAS payable in 1967 and in 1961). 


No other adjustments were made to these data. 


A series of income frequency distributions were pre- 
pared showing frequencies by $100 classes for single persons 
up to $2,000; and by $100 classes in the lower ranges and 
$500 classes in the upper ranges for male and female family 
heads up to $5,000. Income frequency distributions were set 
up for the following: 

(i) Male Heads 68-69; 70 and over, and 68 and over. 
(ii) Female Heads 68-69; 70 and over, and 68 and over. 
(iii) Total Heads 68-69; 70 and over, and 68 and over. 
(iv) Male Singles 68-69; 70 and over, and 68 and over. 
(v) Female Singles 68-69; 70 and over, and 68 and over. 


The income distributions for male family heads and for 
total family heads show for each class of income, these heads 
distributed by those who have: 


(i) no wife 
(ii) wife under 65 
(iii) wife 65-67 
(iv) wife 68-69 
(v) wife 70 and over. 
Assumptions were made as to the change in income from 1961 to 
1967, the population was adjusted to the projected population 
forecast for 1967 in the Actuarial Report of the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan, and cost estimates were made based on different 


minimum and maximum income limits and using different rates 
of offset against income. 
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Forecast of future costs required assumptions as to 
population changes, price effects, wage effects, impact of 
the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans and other related factors. 


The estimate of the cost of GIS for 1967 as well as 
the forecasts of costs for 5 to 10 year periods, when com- 
pared to similar costs and forecast costs of a flat-rate 
increase of the OAS pension, were important in deciding on 
the form of the program to be used. The much lower costs of 
the GIS approach, together with the selective feature’ of the 
GIS program which, through the income test, directed payments 
to Old Age Security pensioners in the lower income brackets 
in such a way that the supplement was reduced directly in 
proportion to the amount of a beneficiary's income, 
demonstrated the superiority of this approach. 


(i1) Research in concepts and principles 


Prior to the decision to use the income test ap- 
proach (or negative income tax approach) for the supplement, 
a number of investigations had to be carried out in the 
literature into concepts, principles and problems involved 
in using a negative income tax approach. The investigations 
were related to: 


(a) the nature of guaranteed income and negative income 
tax, 


(b) the techniques suggested for the use of such an ap- 
proach (in effect since most of the literature dealt 
with theoretical considerations and were not concerned 
too much with practical application, a gap in 
knowledge existed), 


(c) the concept of income, 
(d) the form of the beneficiary unit, 


(e) problems of the income standard to be used for the 
income test i.e. whether the standard should be 
current or the prior year's income, 


(£) problems of person's retiring from employment with 
sudden and sharp declines in income, 


(g) problems related to marital status and changes 
in marital status, 


(h) questions relating to the payment of the supplement 
to persons in government institutions, 


(i) questions relating to the payment of the supplement 
to beneficiaries outside Canada for short periods 
of time and for longer periods of time, 


(3) problems related to overpayments whether fraudulent 
or not, 


(kK) comparison of means, needs and income tests, 


(1) problems encountered in other countries using similar 
approaches for income support. 


These studies involved research and enquiry into the con- 
cepts and principles as explained in the available literature, 
and the subsequent reporting of findings in respect of these 
matters. The studies described concepts and principles and 
then related them to the actual situation of the problem as 
encountered in the design and development of the GIS program. 
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(LLB) Development of concepts and principles 


The negative income tax approach was the subject 
of theoretical discussion in the research literature but with 
few exceptions no programs had been developed and put into 
force. It was necessary then to develop concepts and for- 
mulate principles which could be used for purposes of such a 
program. Several illustrations below indicate the scope 
of the research into the underlying problems and give an 
indication of the development of concepts and principles as 
related to the GIS program. 


(a) The concept of income 


There was very little information available on the 
concept of income which should be used for an income-tested 
social security benefit. Certain principles were stressed 
such as the use of family income, and the need for the 
concept to be as comprehensive as possible in the interest 
of equity to the potential beneficiaries. The Guaranteed 
Income Supplement program, however, had features and aspects 
which did not correspond to any of the theoretical or practical 
models of guaranteed annual income. Consequently, a concept 
of income appropriate to the Guaranteed Income Supplenent pro- 
gram had to be developed and research economists of the 
Department played an important role in examining concepts 
of income and in developing the concept ultimately used for 
the GIS program. 


It was recognized that, to preserve equity, the de- 
finition should be as comprehensive as possible, but the 
requirement for a comprehensive definition clashed with the 
administrative need to keep administrative actions to a 
minimum, which would be possible if an established and 
developed concept of income were used. Such a concept 
was available under the Income Tax Act, but it had several 
limitations in that it was individual and excluded certain 
sources of income such as unemployment insurance, workmen's 
compensation, war veterans pensions and allowances and so on. 
The decision was made to use the income tax concept of income 
for the GIS program but certain modifications were made to 
this concept, namely: 


(i) Income was considered to be income as declared for 
income tax and not taxable income (i.e. taxable 
income is declared income minus any permitted 
exemptions or deductions). If taxable income were 
used many more persons would qualify. 


(ii) The concept was modified so that individual income 
was used for pensioners considered to have single 
status, and family income for persons with married 
status. 


(iii) OAS pensions and the GIS supplement were excluded 
from income because otherwise receipts of retro- 
active payments of OAS in any year and the actual 
receipt of the GIS payment would disqualify a per- 
son from the benefit in the year following such 
receipts. 


(b) The income limits 
The Senate Committee on Aging had proposed a guaranteed 


annual income of $1260 subject to the development of a socially 
acceptable minimum budget for single persons and couples. 
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The Guaranteed Income Supplement used this amount as 
the minimum so that a pensioner with no other income would re- 
ceive this amount. The GIS program, however, provided a 
tapering off feature under which the maximum amount of the 
monthly supplement would be reduced, for any individual 
recipient, by half his average monthly income from sources 
other than his OAS pension or GIS benefit, expressed in even 
dollars. Accordingly, the minimum and maximum limits for an 
individual pensioner in 1967 were set at $1260 and $1620. 


A further adjustment was provided for under the pro- 
gram in that these limits would be escalated each time the 
basic OAS pension was increased by the Pension Index. This 
was done by making the supplement a fixed percentage (i.e. 
40 per cent) of the amount of the old age security pension. 


In this particular aspect of the GIS program, the 
function of the social scientist was to point out the future 
impact on private savings and private retirement arrangements 
if the program had used a lower upper limit (than $1620) and 
a much higher offset (than 50%) with respect to income other 
than the OAS pension. ; 


While the selection of the minimum guarantee level 
was made on the basis of expendiency, a modification was 
instituted for the GIS program to permit partial benefits 
to be paid up to a higher limit than the minimum. The 
adequacy of the benefit arrangements remains to be tested 
when the Minimum Standard of Satisfactory Living announced 
by the Prime Minister September 16, 1968 has been developed. 
Social scientists will play a vital role in the development 
of such a standard. In fact, this Department has already 
conducted several studies into this particular aspect. 


(c) The income standard 


To determine eligibility for an income-tested benefit 
a measure of income in a given period was required. If 
past year's income is used, some persons may not qualify who 
need it because of reduced income in the following year, 
while others who do qualify and experience a change in income 
in the following year find that the benefit is either too 
high or too low for their needs. The use of a current 
income measure means that benefits will be made in accor- 
dance with estimates of current income needs, but depending 
on the manner of payment and recovery it could involve 
overpayments with a consequent social and economic hardship 
to many low-income persons. 


An hypothesis was made that the income situation for 
most of the OAS population was sufficiently stable so that 
a measure of income based on a given year would be reasonably 
representative of income in the year following. While there 
was no income data available to test this hypothesis, it 
was one of the factors taken into account in establishing 
past year's income as the standard for determining eligibility 
and the amount of the benefit. 


(d) Pensioners retiring from employment 


Many pensioners retiring from employment experience 
a sudden reduction in income sufficiently large to permit 
them to qualify if this anticipated reduction in employment 
earnings could be taken into account. Since GIS used a 
measure Of income based on past year's income, this meant 
that an OAS pensioner retiring from employment might have to 
wait for a period up to two years unless the measure of in- 
come could be modified to take his reduced retirement earnings 
into account. Options were developed by research economists 
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which used a measure of past and current income so that, by 
exercising these options, an OAS pensioner retiring from 
employment and experiencing a sharp reduction in retirement 
earnings could qualify for a GIS benefit in the year he 
retires and in the year following. This option principle 
was developed specifically for the GIS program and is a 
unique feature of the program. 


(iv) Analysis of the impact of the new program 
on existing social security programs 


The impacts of the GIS program as an income maintenance 
measure on other social security programs were analyzed. 


The institution of the GIS program had certain im- 
pacts on War Veteran's Allowances, and these effects had 
to be examined and reported on so that some measure of co- 
ordination could be effected between these two programs. 


Increased income support under the GIS program meant 
that provincial welfare authorities might be able to reduce 
income support to the needy aged and thereby use the savings 
effected for other provincial government programs. To the 
extent that welfare costs were shareable by the federal 
government, certain savings could be effected by the federal 
government. These aspects and implications were the subject 
of special studies. 


(v) Analysis of similar programs in other countries 


(a) The implementation of the GIS program involved 
a problem of whether the Department of National Health and 
Welfare would be mainly involved while the Department of 
National Revenue would play a subsidiary role or vice versa. 
The actual design of the program was a determining factor of 
the administrative role. Payments of a flat-rate increase 
to all pensioners (excepting those who elected to opt-out of 
the program) recovered through the tax system would have 
heavily involved DNR but posed social and economic problems 
in recovering overpayments. On the other hand, the prior 
application and assessment of benefits adopted under GIS 
involved DNH&W and only marginally involved DNR in checking 
a random sample of returns. 


(b) The problem of administering a program which 
used a new concept of income instead of a developed and well- 
defined concept of income such as that employed under the 
Income Tax Act has been examined above. 


(c) The question of future assessment of the ef- 
fectiveness of the program was examined and arrangements 
were made to collect annual samples of approved applications 
in order to make these assessments for future guidance of 
policy makers. There were many questions and areas of un- 
certainty in the development stages of GIS for which no 
adequate data existed. The statistical program was designed 
in such a way as to provide answers to these areas of un- 
certainty as well as to provide additional statistical data 
for the analysis of the effectiveness of the program and to 
provide the basis of decision-making in the event that it 
would be necessary to change the GIS program. 
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Data limitations and implications for the future 


One of the most pressing limitations in the studies 
carried out for the GIS program was the lack of current 
income data in sufficient detail to estimate costs of this 
program. DBS conducts a biennial income survey every two 
years, but the sample size is small, and it is not always 
possible to generate the data required for detailed cost 
estimates. The 1961 survey was a 20 per cent sample of non- 
farm individuals and families conducted during the Census 
and was very good for our purposes. However, it did not 
cover the farm population and the time period between 1961 
and 1967 was sufficiently long to limit the applicability 
of some of the assumptions made. 


Very little was known about the behaviour patterns 
of the aged population - i,e. whether they would understand 
the program which was more complex than the OAS pension 
program, whether they would respond and apply for the bene- 
fits, and whether they would apply for a benefit if it was 
very small. Experience has shown that they understood the 
program and responded well, but statistical data on payments 
under the GIS program show a skewness towards the higher monthly 
benefits and not an even distribution throughout including 
the lower benefit amounts. This is an area which requires 
further study to ascertain whether or not there is a re- 
luctance to apply when the benefit payment is small. 


The studies and conceptual development conducted 
during the GIS program has strengthened solidarity of the 
research team in the Research Directorate, and will pay 
considerable benefits in studies on more comprehensive forms 
of guaranteed income. 
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Work Activity Projects 
PART III—Canada Assistance Plan 


Provinces that have signed Agreements 
under Part III: 


British Columbia (September 5, 1968). 
Alberta (September 9, 1968). 
Saskatchewan (September 24, 1968). 
Manitoba (November 12, 1968). 

Quebec (October 9, 1968). 

Prince Edward Island (August 19, 1968). 
Nova Scotia (August 6, 1968). 


Provinces for which projects have been 
submitted and approved: Quebec, Saskatche- 
wan. 


Provinces for which projects have been 
submitted but not yet approved: Prince 
Edward Island. 


Projects Approved 


Province of Quebec 


“Bicheron” projects in Montmagny, L’Islet; 
Region des Cantons de l’Est; Beauce; 
Amos and Mont Laurier: 


This involves a total of seven “bficheron” 
or lumberjack projects. Two projects each 
were submitted and approved for Montmagny 
and for the Eastern Townships. The first set 
of these has been completed. 

The overall aim of these projects is to 
enable recipients of public assistance to 
become productive citizens. The projects 
attempt to motivate individuals to look after 
their own needs, develop habits which will 
enable them to fit into the everyday working 
world and prove to themselves that they are 
able to provide for their needs and those of 
their dependents. 
| Participants perform the following forestry 
Jobs: setting up seed stands; clearning paths; 
reforestation; pruning and gathering of cones. 

Participants are provided with any social 
welfare services necessary for their rehabili- 
tation. 

These projects range from six to twenty- 
two weeks in duration and from 125 to 150 
persons participate in each project. 


Les Ateliers R-10 Inc., Quebec City: 


This project is aimed at the global social 
rehabilitation of the worker-trainees and 
their vocational readjustment either through 
a vocational training course or regular 
employment. Trainees include persons who 
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are chronically unemployed, 
assistance and fit to work. 


Participants are engaged in the assembly of 
floor and dish mops and in woodwork and 
ecarpenty projects. It is hoped to extend the 
type of work available. 

Trainees are provided with complementary 
recreational and cultural activities. They also 
receive services necessary for social and work 
rehabilitation including vocational counsel- 
ling, case and group work and medical and 
psychological services, if necessary. 

Some 20 worker-trainees participate in a 
four month training period. About 60 persons 
can be trained in one year. 


in receipt of 


Les Etablissements du Gentilhomme Inc., 
Quebec City 

This project is designed primarily to pre- 
pare ex-convicts for participation in the 
labour market by providing them with work 
adjustment in a workshop setting. 

Participants are engaged in upholstery, and 
the manufacture of rubber mats. Other activi- 
ties planned include building and ground 
maintenance. There are also conferences, lec- 
tures and animation meetings for trainees. 
Welfare services are provided by La Société 
de Réadaptation Sociale. This society will 
work in close collaboration with the 
workshop. 


The project is designed to last for twelve 
months. Twenty persons can be trained at 
any one time with training periods ranging 
from six to twelve months. 


Province of Saskatchewan 


Prince Albert and Keewatin Centre Work 
Training Programs: 


The purpose of these projects is to elimi- 
nate or reduce problems of participants which 
interfere with their securing or holding 
employment. 

The projects are designed to develop social 
skills essential for adequate functioning in 
employment and in the community, academic 
skills to the point where participants may 
take advantage of regular pre-employment 
courses offered by Manpower and by the pro- 
vincial Department of Education, and accept- 
able work habits. There is an attempt to iden- 
tify occupational interests and aptitudes and 
to identify and resolve family problems which 
may affect occupational activity. 

Trainees divide their time between work 
activities and classroom instruction. Work 
activity includes maintenance of the buildings 
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housing the projects, demolition of buildings, 
repair of furniture and other personal proper- 
ty of trainees, repair of homes and construc- 
tion of small items such as garbage can 
stands. 

The projects can accommodate twelve to 
fifteen persons and training periods may 
range in length from four months to a year. 
The projects are designed for a period of 
three years. 


Projects Submitted for Approval 
Prince Edward Island 


Prince Edward Island Work Training Pro- 
gram: 

The goal of this project is the preparation 
of participants for competitive employment or 
further training through normal resources by 
the development of social skills essential for 
functioning in employment and in the com- 
munity, basic academic skills, and acceptable 
work habits. It will be attempted also to iden- 
tify occupational interests and aptitudes and 
to identify and resolve family problems which 
might affect employment. 

Academic training will take about ten per- 
cent of overall course time. Work activity 
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planned includes repair and maintenance of 
public buildings, demolition, repair of furni- 
ture, basic fundamentals of carpentry, paint- 
ing and silviculture, and the care and use of 
power and hand tools. 

The project is initially planned for ten per- 
sons but is designed to accommodate up to 
sixty. The duration of training will be from 
three to six month, depending on the 
individual. The project is expected to last one 
year. 


Relationship with the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration 


1. Representatives of Manpower are includ- 
ed in the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Work Activity which reviews and assesses 
projects submitted for approval. 

2. Persons participating in work activity 
projects are persons who are unable to take 
advantage of either training or work place- 
ment services available from Manpower. 

3. Local Manpower officails are involved to 
ensure that plans are developed to enable 
participants to move on to either training, 
rehabilitation or placement. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Hastings 

Carter Inman 

Connolly (Halifax North) Lefrancois 

Cook MacDonald (Queens) 
Croll McGrand 

Eudes Pearson 

Everett Quart 

Fergusson Roebuck 

Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Sparrow 


Deputy Chairman) 


(18 Members) 
(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, 
October 28, 1969: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty 
in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Bélisle, Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, 
Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 


In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: — 


“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving 
on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and 
report all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TuEsSDAY, March 3, 1970. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll, (Chairman); Carter, Eudes, 
Fergusson, Fournier, Inman, MacDonald (Queens), McGrand, Pearson and 
Quart. (10) 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 
The following witnesses were heard: 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION: Mr. Gower 
Markle, Chairman, Committee on Adult Basic Education and Poverty; Dr. Alan 
M. Thomas, Executive Director; Mr. Donald R. MacNeill, Secretary. 


THE CATHOLIC WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF CANADA: Mrs. Valentine Fabris, 
National President; The Most Rev. J. P. Mahoney, D.D., National Director; 
Mrs. James J. Matthews, National Convener, Social Action, Chairman of the 
Brief Committee; Miss Veronica Fagan, M.S.W., Member of Brief Committee; 
Mrs. Ed. Gallagher, Member of Brief Committee. 


(Biographical notes concerning these witnesses immediately follow these 
Minutes.) 


In attendance: Miss Mary Dobell, National Convener, Public Relations; 
Miss Valerie J. Fall, Executive Secretary; Mrs. F. Gaffney, President, Ottawa 
Diocesan Council; Mrs. G. R. Roussy, Member. 


The brief submitted by the Canadian Association for Adult Education and 
that submitted by The Catholic Women’s League of Canada were ordered to be 
printed as appendices ‘“‘A” and “B’’, respectively, to these Minutes. 


At 12.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Thursday, March 5, 1970, at 
9.00 a.m. 


ATTEST: 


Georges A. Coderre, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, March 3, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
hair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, this 
morning we have with us the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. On my 
immediate right is Mr. Gower Markle, Vice- 
President, and Director of Education and 
Welfare, United Steel Workers of America. 
Then there is Mr. Donald R. MacNeill, 
Managing Editor, Publications, Canadian As- 
sociation for Adult Education. In the next seat 
is Dr. Alan M. Thomas, Executive Director, 
Canadian Association for Adult Education. 


Mr. Markle will make a statement and 
perhaps his two colleagues will also join in 
before we get to the question period. 


_ Mr. Gower Markle, Vice-President, Canadi- 
an Association for Adult Education: Mr. 
Chairman and honourable senators, you have 
already received copies of our brief. There- 
fore it is our intention to speak very briefly 
to it and then we will deal with your direct 
questions and comments about our presenta- 
tion. 

I should say in introduction that in prepar- 
ing this statement we have tried to dwell on 
or emphasize those matters which we felt 
were particularly within our competence and 
frame of reference. We felt it appropriate to 
recognize those matters which we felt were a 
direct connection between education and this 
condition which we call poverty. We have 
tried to involve our associates across Canada 
in the preparation of this document and we 
have asked all our divisions across the coun- 
try to comment on the question of poverty as 
it is understood in their own regions and 
provinces. We have tried to incorporate all 
the views we received in this statement; I 
would point out that there has not been total 
unanimity in this. 

In making our presentation and in drafting 
our proposals, we have accepted two things; 
the first is the definition of poverty that the 


Economic Council of Canada has tabled. We 
feel that this is a reasonable starting point, 
but we have made it clear that poverty is 
much more than merely an economic situa- 
tion. It involves the whole situation in which 
the individual or the family finds itself and 
therefore must be considered and dealt with 
in terms other than mere economic needs or 
an economic emphasis. We have also indicat- 
ed that we accept the categories of poverty 
established here, the working poor, the disad- 
vantaged and the welfare poor. We think that 
these are as reasonable as any other defini- 
tions one could come up with. 

The concerns we have are dealt with in our 
summary of recommendations, and I would 
only briefly like to comment on some of these 
matters. This summary is to be found 
immediately after page 15 of our brief and is 
just a summary of the major points we have 
dealt with throughout the brief. We deal first 
of all with what we usually call the ‘work 
ethic” which is referred to on page 5. We 
have indicated that the whole system in a 
technological society is changing, that our 
concept of work is changing, that the rela- 
tionship between what we traditionally define 
as work and leisure is changing—a dynamic 
relationship—and what it holds for the future 
we really do not know. But clearly the view 
that we have traditionally held that people 
had to work in order to be entitled to support 
or maintenance is no longer a valid position 
in total. We also talk about the problem of 
mature students because we find that we have 
an increasing number of mature students and 
the needs of society are requiring people to 
be students longer. We talk in terms of con- 
tinuous learning and that there is no terminal 
point in learning. If people are going to 
devote so much of their time as students then 
clearly we feel we have a responsibility to 
enable them to live in this condition, work as 
students, and maintain themselves in a rea- 
sonable way. We have pointed out that in 
some countries this is done through salaries 
for students, direct grants to students, but the 
point is, we feel, that these students who are 
working to prepare themselves should not be 
in a situation of poverty while they are doing 
this. 
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We have talked about the problem of com- 
munications, and we feel there are national 
institutions of communications that have an 
extremely significant and important responsi- 
bility to assist the people who are in the 
category that we designate as “poor,” to 
enable them to understand, to find out, to 
learn, to continue to improve their under- 
standing and their ability to cope with the 
facts and realities of life. We are concerned 
about some of the things happening to the 
C.B.C. and the National Film Board at present, 
and we are concerned that some of these 
changes may not enable them to remain as 
effective now as they have been in the past. 
Hopefully, they should improve. We are con- 
cerned about the role of these institutions. 


With respect to manpower policies, on page 
2 of the summary of recommendations, we 
are concerned with certain rigidities in man- 
power policies which seem, in our opinion, to 
discriminate against people who most need 
assistance from the Department of Manpower. 
The people who most need upgrading, the 
people who most need retraining, the people 
who most need literacy, learning to read and 
write and the ability to move into a techno- 
logical society, are the people who, we feel by 
the rigidities in the manpower situation, are 
most discriminated against. We have support- 
ed the brief of Frontier College that has 
already been presented before you, and we 
feel it has emphasized some of these matters 
we are trying to deal with. 


On consumer education, we point out that 
the complexity of the market place and the 
situation with which the consumer is faced 
again require a great deal of understanding, 
of learning, of competence to make choices, 
and we feel that the people we designate as 
the poor are often those who are least compe- 
tent to make these choices and, therefore, 
need a special kind of assistance. Again, we 
point out that our national institutions, such 
as the mass media, should be focusing on 
enabling the poor people to make these kinds 
of choices. We think this applies to every- 
body, but particularly to the poor or 
disadvantaged. 


The matter of housing has been dealt with 
over and over again before this committee, 
but we emphasize it and we feel that extra 
things have to be done to enable these people 
to have adequate housing. What is adequate 
housing in modern Canada? Certainly, that is 
a changing concept. We are not satisfied now 
with what we may have been satisfied with 
50 years ago, nor should we be. As a society 
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we have to find ways of enabling these 
people to move into adequate shelter. We point 
out that there is a close and reciprocal rela- 
tionship between the kind of situation in 
which people live and their understanding 
and assessment of their own position and 
their own dignity. Whether poverty arises out 
of the situation, or whether they are in the 
situation because of their poverty, again is 
a circle. I do not think it really adds to 
anything to chase yourself around the circle. 
The fact is, people are in a certain situation 
and one of the positive, realistic and 
concrete things we can do is deal with the 
facts of their existence, of their living, of 
their shelter. Clearly, we feel this is some- 
thing we can move into. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I think that very 
quickly I have covered our major recommen- 
dations. 


I would only point out that we have in our 
brief an Appendix B but we have no Appen- 
dix A. The reason is that in the original draft 
we had prepared, we intended to include 
statements from our Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan divisions relating to our major presenta- 
tion, and these would have been Appendix A. 
However, our Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
divisions will be making their own presenta- 
tion to you when you are travelling and, 
therefore, we have not included them because 
they wish to appear personally before 
you. 


Mr. Chairman, perhaps my colleagues would 
care to add to what I have already said. 


Mr. Donald R. MacNeill, Managing Editor, 
Publications, Canadian Association for Adult 
Education: Honourable senators, I think we 
have attempted to summarize the philosophy, 
I suppose, of our brief pretty much in the 
conclusion. It is based upon the educational 
premise that learning is a fundamental part 
of one’s total make-up. The opportunities for 
learning, including basic education or litera- 
cy, as Mr. Markle has mentioned, must not be 
limited. We should never make learning a 
middle-class function; the learning opportuni- 


ty should broaden out to everyone. This is 


summarized in our conclusion, and I think 
this is the thread that runs through the whole 
of the brief. 


Dr. Alan M. Thomas, Executive Director, 
Canadian Association for Adult Education: I 
have one comment, Mr. Chairman. It is that 
perhaps it is useful to point out that a good 
deal of the automatic response of both 
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Canadian society and American society has 
been to re-concentrate our educational 
resources on children and to assume that we 
may not be able to do anything for the par- 
ents but we may be able to prevent the chil- 
dren from following the cycle of poverty. In 
our opinion, this sacrifice of one generation to 
another requires some thinking about, but 
technically merely maximizing the present 
educational resources, concentrated, by and 
large, as they are, in children, does not in fact 
show much evidence of the power to break 
the poverty cycle. Although I grant you that 
the evidence is sparse, it is pretty clear that 
the situation in which we do seem to be able 
to make some dent on the breakout from the 
poverty cycle is when both children and par- 
ents are engaged in learning at the same 
time. If the parents are engaged in developing 
potential for themselves at the same time as 
their children are engaged in this kind of 
process, the likelihood of their moving as a 
family is much greater than the likelihood of 
moving the children by concentrating all the 
resources on them and not providing the 
same concentration for the parents. I think 
that is a useful matter to consider. 


The Chairman: We will have an opportuni- 
ty to enlarge on that later. 


Senator Pearson: Mr. Chairman, I notice 
that Mr. Markle is the Director of Education 
and Welfare of the United Steel Workers and 

is also a member of the Canada Manpower 
apa Immigration Council. 


With your knowledge, Mr. Markle, I would 
like to put this question to you. It seems to 
‘me that basically there are two great divi- 
/sions in our human relations in this country 
_—and, indeed, in all countries. That is, you 
have the producer or the manufacturer and 
‘the man who is running all the different 
levels of business in the country. You have 
the management group, and then the very 
darge union groups. The unions are able to 
look after their membership by sharing in 
Management planning, and the two groups 
work together very nicely. This leaves anoth- 
‘er group that just cannot get in. They are out 
‘of luck. There is not enough room for them in 
‘the particular area. Unless another business 
‘goes into that community there is always 
going to be a group that is lost. 


In western Canada at the present time we 
can see a crisis arising. The farmers are 
facing tremendous problems, and in the 
‘meantime the young people are being educat- 
ed at high schools and universities, and there 


are small towns that the not going to be able 
to satisfy the basic needs of their children. It 
seems that there should be some organization 
there to help these people who belong to the 
third group, as I call it. Education alone is not 
going to save them. Many of them cannot go 
on to become Ph.D’s. What is your comment 
on that? 


Mr. Markle: I agree, sir, this is a very 
serious issue, and we in the labour move- 
ment—if I can put on my other hat—are con- 
cerned about it. We are concerned to have 
these people organized so that they can fit 
under the legislation of our country and the 
provinces. 


By definition, a labour union first must “or- 
ganize’”’, and then it can “deal with”. As you 
have indicated, there are clearly all sorts of 
people who are not caught in the net. They 
are outside the frame of reference. The fact 
that these people are excluded by definition 
at the moment is a legislative issue. We 
cannot come to grips with them. 


In the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain, approximately 30 per cent of the 
total work force is in labour unions, but in 
the Scandanavian countries, for instance, 
from 85 to 90 per cent of the total work force 
is in some sort of legitimate organization 
through which they have some representation, 
and through which they can achieve some 
power, and some control over their situation. 
In Canada 60 per cent are excluded. 


The Chairman: No, it is not correct to say 
they are excluded. They have not joined, but 
they are not excluded. 


Mr. Markle: They are not in it, and some of 
them are not in it because they have not been 
organized. However, there is a large number 
that do not come under the umbrella. So, we 
have a great deal to do. 

The labour movement must do something 
towards trying to organize these people, but 
the present situation is such as to make it 
almost impossible to bring them under the 
umbrella. Clearly, these people need organiza- 
tional and institutional assistance. They need 
an institution through which they can be 
represented. 


Senator Pearsen: This is what I was trying 
to get at. 


Mr. Markle: As educationists and as trade 
unionists, we are very concerned about it, but 
we have not found a solution. 
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Senator Pearson: Yes, there is a group 
there which is not organized, and which has 
not a strong enough voice in the proposing of 
legislation. 


Mr. Markle: Yes, this is correct. We have 
not found an answer to this. At one time we 
were trying to get the unemployed unionized, 
but this did not work effectively because 
these people did not want to stay within that 
category. As soon as they became employed 
they moved out of the organization. 


Dr. Thomas: I just want to comment on the 
end of Senator Pearson’s statement because I 
think he identified something of real impor- 
tance, and perhaps this is only implicit in our 
brief. The kind of education we are support- 
ing is a kind which does not necessarily lead 
to a Ph.D. We are talking about a non- 
hierarchical education system which lies in 
the support of other kinds of skills, abilities, 
and sensibilities than our exclusive education 
system supports at the moment. 


Senator Pearson: Our education system 
emphasizes an academic education entirely. 


Dr. Thomas: Yes. 


Senator Pearson: It is not directed towards 
enabling a man to earn a living? 


Mr. Markle: We emphasize a system that 
will enable people to get back into the 
mainstream. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Markle, I see that you 
are also chairman of the C.A.A.E. committee 
on basic education and poverty. Would you 
tell us something about what your committee 
is doing, and what it has done? 


Mr. Markle: Yes, sir. This committee has 
been active for at least five years, and this 
brief that you have before you is one of its 
outputs. To appear before you has been one 
of our concerns. We have conducted investi- 
gations and research and seminars upon such 
things as illiteracy and basic education, and 
we have been trying to find ways of moving 
what we call the illiterates or sub-literates 
into a situation where they are literate and 
can deal with information and media. We 
have tried to bring together organizations 
which have concerns similar to ours in order 
to have a focal point around which we can do 
some research and discuss some of these mat- 
ters. These are the things we have been 
doing. 
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Senator Carter: Within the last couple of 
years officials and everybody else have 
become aware that even people who are ina 
poverty group have something to contribute 
towards the solution of their own problems, 
and that they should be consulted in the 
framing of laws. But, from the evidence that 
has been adduced before us, it appears that 
the great problem is lack of leadership. I 
would think that one of the objectives or 
main functions of your adult education pro- 
gram would be to develop leadership. Can 
you tell us what you are doing in that 
respect? 


Mr. Markle: I agree, sir, and I think our 
major thesis is that we have to enable people 
to achieve the capacity to take charge of their 
own affairs. This is one of our major con- 
cerns. The question of whether leadership can 
be developed from outside, whether it is 
imposed from above, or whether it develops 
naturally from inside a group, is a good ques- 
tion. We think that leadership has all of these 
aptitudes and characteristics. We have been 
working with groups right across the country 
to give people who have an interest in the 
problem an opportunity to have a _ better 
understanding of what is involved, to discuss 
the concerns that we have, and to find out 
what they can do in specific terms to improve 
their situation. It is one thing to talk in vague 
generalities about the problem of the poor 
and why they are poor, and what can be 
done, but it is not enough. We have to start 
talking in terms of specifics, about the situa- 
tion in which these people find themselves, 
and what, in specific terms, we can do to 
work with them and help them to improve 
their situation, and to cope better with the 
realities of a modern technological society. 


Therefore, we have been talking in terms 
of literacy. We have been talking in terms of 
the realities of living in a technological socie- 
ty, and of the problems of the move from an 
agriculture and rural dominated economy, to 
a technology and urban dominated situation. 
These are the problems that people are 
facing, and the people who cannot move 
along with them are the people we are talk- 
ing about. 


Senator Carter: Do you have a rural 


program? 


Mr. Markle: Well, historically we have been | 


working very closely with the agricultural | 
federations and with the farmers’ organiza-_ 


tions in connection with such things as the 
Farm Radio Forum and the Citizens’ Forum. 
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Senator Carter: Years ago you had what I 
thought was a wonderful program called 
Town Hall. 


Mr. Markle: It was Citizens’ Forum. 


Senator Carter: What has happened to 
that. It was the kind of program where you 
people met with those in small communities 
and discussed problems. In the course of this 
discussion leadership emerged, someone came 
to the fore. 


Mr. Markle: Yes; we think this is one of 
the most significant developments that has 
taken place during our history. However, 
there have been some changes in the whole 
situation which have forced us to change the 
program. 


Senator Carter: Can you tell us what hap- 
pened to it? 


_Dr. Thomas: Even before the advent of 
television, participation in the program began 
to drop. In the late forties and early fifties the 
group declined in numbers and we did not 
have the financial resources to maintain field 
workers to assist neighbourhood and local 
groups. 


- Secondly, with the introduction of televi- 
sion there was a shift of audiences away from 
tadio. The forum did not work as well on 
television as on radio. It would take too long 
to even speculate as to the reason. 


_ Thirdly, the C.B.C. became interested in a 
quite different field of public affairs than we. 
This decline, which commenced in the 1960s, 
has continued. We have not had the resources 
to re-establish that network on some other 
basis than in affiliation with the C.B.C. Dis- 
cussions are taking place with regard to pos- 
‘sibilities of cable television which might 
‘enable us to re-introduce the program. 


| Senator Carter: That is the point I wish to 
‘develop. You make a recommendation about 
the CRTC. Can the program be resurrected in 
‘relation to the CRTC? 


| Mr. Markle: Certainly it can be resurrected. 
‘The point we are making is that the mass 
Media, television and radio, should be availa- 
‘ble throughout the country for the purpose of 
the upgrading and continuous education we 
‘are proposing. These are the pipelines we feel 
will be going into every home in the country. 
‘One of these services should be available. We 
have the instrumentality for it and we want 
‘to make sure that the service is available 
when the public wishes to take part in it. 
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Dr. Thomas: The cable television as it is 
presently operating is a tax on the user. 
There is a large number of precisely the 
families we are discussing who simply cannot 
afford to pay that tax. In some respects this is 
the most efficient device for the kind of edu- 
cation we are discussing, which is with people 
in their own homes. Some of these are afraid 
to go to a public school for meetings, but the 
medium of television is precluded from them 
because of its cost. One of our arguments is 
that we must find a way to include the people 
who do not find it possible to pay $4, $5 or $6 
per month, or establish a public utility to 
provide it. 


Senator Carter: Your programs such as 
Citizens’ Forum were not in the homes, but 
people came together in groups. 


Mr. Markle: It was also in the homes in 
many cases. 


Dr. Thomas: It was largely in the kitchens. 


Senator Carter: It was a radio program that 
was discussed? 


Mr. Markle: Yes, all those groups met at 
homes. 


Senator McGrand: Does that include the 
Farm Forum? 


Dr. Thomas: Exactly; they were separate 
groups, but they operated at about the same 
time. 


Mr. Markle: Relatively few farmers are iso- 
lated now. It is much easier for people to 
meet and travel than it was previously. They 
move farther and into larger centres for this 
sort of program. That is why we had the 
difficulty with cable television referred to by 
Dr. Thomas. Many of the people about whom 
we are most concerned do not have the $5 a 
month for cable television. They are pinched 
as ibs. 

Secondly, the emphasis of educational 
television is on ultra-high frequency which, 
again, these people will not have the facility 
to receive. 


Senator Fergusson: The people you are 
endeavouring to reach are the extremely 
poor, who do not even have ordinary televi- 
sion. How would you suggest the program 
should be brought to them? I know a great 
many people have television, but there are 
the very poor, living in remote places per- 
haps, and they do not have access to these 
programs. 


Mr. Markle: The technique is to bring 
people together around a set. If you know 
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people who do not have television, you find 
ways to provide the set as we do in the 
schools with children. 


Senator Quart: When discussing these citi- 
zens’ forums you relate them all the time to 
the C.B.C. What about the private stations? 
Many of them are happy to have programs, in 
the morning especially, without any charge 
on condition that the material is supplied to 
them. 


Mr. MacNeill: Our B.C. division has been 
experimenting with this in the field of cable 
television but with a private company. They 
have developed a series of programs which 
are broadcast on gratis time as it were. There 
have been programs produced on such topics 
as taxation. They are endeavouring to pro- 
duce a program such as we had in Citizens’ 
Forum that will mean something to people, 
whether or not they be in the poor brackets 
of society. 

In Nova Scotia one of our divisions has 
experimented with television sets and receiv- 
ers in community centres in an effort to 
restore the whole sense of community life. 
This involves common discussion of programs 
and topics that are presented. These are 
examples of a number of experimental proj- 
ects which exist and which we hope will 
have some impact. 


Mr. Markle: Television may be beyond the 
reach of some, but radio is certainly available 
to almost everyone. We have seen what has 
happened in the newly developing countries 
arising out of our experience in Canada with 
programs such as Farm Forum. We have 
shared this. There are tremendous programs 
in India and parts of Africa using our tech- 
nique. The people have small transistor radio 
receivers which can be punched out like bis- 
cuits nowadays very cheaply. 


Senator Carter: Why can videotape not be 
used if cable television and television is so 
expensive? Group discussions could be devel- 
oped by adult field workers. 

What is needed is a community program 
so that people can get together and exchange 
ideas. This would be the basis of it. Showing 
these things in the home is all right, but 
unless people can get together and discuss 
matters as a group the kind of leadership 
that is needed will not be developed. People 
may be informed a little better, but the 
leadership will be lacking, I would think. 


Mr. Markle: I entirely agree. This is cer- 
tainly one of the things that will have to be 
done and extended, 
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Dr. Thomas: One of the problems is that 
there are not many institutions who will do 
that. In part what you are talking about is a 
kind of community development, or ‘‘anima- 
tion sociale” in French-Canada, which is not 
quite the same thing but is roughly compara- 
ble. We need an agency which will sponsor 
that kind of community work and have the 
resources to develop videotaping, which is 
expensive in iself, and the opportunities for 
using it, which are few and far between. 

One of the most exciting applications of 
this kind in recent years has been the “Chal- 
lenge for Change” program of the National 
Film Board, and we are very much concerned 
that the program is apparently not getting the 
support, even within the Board, that it should 
have. The recent austerity that grips us all, 
including the National Film Board, is eating 
away at this program rather than at some of 
the things the Board is doing in which we are 
less interested. This is an example of the kind 
of thing you mentioned. 


Senator Carter: What about extension work 
at universities? Surely they have field work- 
ers who could go out and initiate programs of 
this kind. There is a need for developing 
leadership; we think your educational experi- 
ence and background should be in the fore- 
front, and we should like to have any sugges- 
tions that can be made. 


Mr. MacNeill: This is being done by 
Memorial University in Newfoundland, whose 
extension department takes the program 
“Challenge for Change” along the Labrador 
coast and to some of the outports of New- 
foundland. It is a very exciting but also very 
expensive proposition. Even now some of the 
people in the extension department are 
attempting to get further resources and 
finances in order to carry it on. 


Senator Inman: The National Film Board 
used to supply films for schools, I understand. 


Dr. Thomas: They are now charging for 
them, which again to a great extent elimi-— 
nates them from use. The problems are very 
complicated. It is quite evident that the fed- 
eral Government supports Canadian education, — 
directly and indirectly, even though it is a. 
provincial responsibility. The National Film 
Board and the C.B.C. are now engaged in 
discussing a proposal for the non-broadcast 
use of C.B.C. material across the country 
through a large, wealthy educational organi- | 
zation that can afford to pay for films and | 
other kinds of material. Unfortunately, as 
soon as that sort of thing is done, if there is 
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an educational agency that can afford to pay 
for the material, it becomes difficult for 
neighbourhood groups, people meeting in 
union halls and church basements to get 
access to the same material. Material which 
until now they have had free, and which we, 
as public policy, have wanted them to have 
free. In considering the availability of educa- 
tional resources to enable people to help 
themselves, charging for films by the National 
Film Board and the proposal to charge com- 
mercially for C.B.C. material is something 
this committee ought to be seriously con- 
cerned with. 


Mr. Markle: Let me give an example. In my 
capacity with a labour union I am concerned 
about making information available to work- 
ing people across the country. I am continual- 
ly sending out printed material and films on 
request. Because of increased postal charges 
and printing costs, and because we now have 
to pay additional charges for the sorts of films 
that formerly were easily accessible to us, we 
have had to cut back and do only half what 
we were doing before to help people who 
need access to this sort of material. 


The Chairman: You must be careful with 
that argument. It cuts both ways. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I had made a note about consumers’ 
education, but I will leave that point for a 
while. I will also leave to somebody else the 
discussion of discrimination in Manpower use. 
I wish to talk about education, especially 
vocational education. Most of the briefs we 
have had seem to have put blame on poor 
education, lack of education, and so on. In the 
last ten years, in this country we have spent 
over $1 billion to build vocational schools in 
every province. Another $1 billion has been 
spent on academies. There is countrywide 
school transportation. Even from the most 
remote areas the school buses are filled with 
students going to school; you cannot tell the 


‘poor from the rich, they all dress the same 
_ way, all eat in the same cafeteria at dinner 


_ time and all have the same books. At voca- 


tional schools there is training available for 


all trades at all levels. What did we do 


wrong? What do we lack? I should like to 
hear the answers from somebody. 


Mr. Markle: Well, how much time have we 
got? Certainly what has been done is very 
_commendable, and long overdue. There has 
had to be this tremendous expenditure and 
, emphasis on education because as a country 
We ignored it for the first 100 years of our 
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history. Formerly it was cheaper for Canada 
to import brains, competence and talent from 
other countries rather than to develop our 
own native people. To that extent our own 
people were exploited. One has only to look 
at the people who were unemployed then to 
realize what was happening. The native 
Canadian was either unskilled or a profes- 
sional man. No semi-skilled or skilled work- 
ers were native born Canadians; they were 
imported from Great Britain or the continent 
of Europe. All of a sudden it was found that 
our own people were changing, that they 
were being driven into the ranks of the 
unemployed. Clearly something had to be 
done. 


Certainly more and more of our young 
people are availing themselves of educational 
programs. There are more young people in 
our educational institutions now than at any 
point in our history. Also, more adults, people 
beyond the school leaving age, are going back 
to educational institutions to upgrade them- 
selves and take part in the educational life, 
both formally and informally. This is marvel- 
lous and this is what we have to do. It is not 
enough to have institutions and seats for - 
people to sit at. The program must have some 
relevance to the problems the people face, 
the kinds of situations that will confront them 
when they leave the doors of the educational 
institution and go out into the world. Histori- 
cally our secondary schools and university 
institutions have been almost entirely devoted 
to academic education. All of a sudden during 
the last 10 or 15 years we have seen the 
emphasis on technological vocation education. 
This, again, is focusing a large number of 
people to the demands of the society and the 
economy and in my opinion we have made 
progress. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
It is not that clear to me. I come from 
New Brunswick. We have a great number of 
schools, but our industries are limited. We 
train large numbers of electricians, pipe fit- 
ters, carpenters, et cetera, every year and 
they leave the schools, being certified in their 
trade and knowing it fairly well. They are 
not experts by any means, but they have had 
practical experience learning on the job. They 
later find out that they are unable to get jobs 
and must go to the United States. There are 
many jobs waiting for them in the New 
England states, Connecticut, New York and 
Massachusetts. Many of them move to 
Ontario or Quebec. The few who remain in 
New Brunswick apply for jobs at the local 
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industries. The company says that they would 
like to have you, but cannot accept you 
because you do not belong to the union. The 
union boss will say that he cannot take you 
because there are already 25 men in the 
union. The union does not want him; the 
company wants him but cannot employ him 
because he doesn’t belong to the union. He 
cannot belong to the union because there is a 
waiting list. What is he supposed to do? 


Mr. Markle: I agree. I think this is deplora- 
ble and several wrongs do not make a right. 
We are stupid in several ways and compound 
our folly by being doubly stupid. People are 
being hurt by a situation because they build 
up walls to protect themselves, which from 
their point of view, is justifiable. Again, it is 
a response to a particular situation and does 
not remedy the overall situation. 

You are speaking about the problems of 
New Brunswick. Clearly, there are all sorts of 
problems, as in many places across the coun- 
try. The economic problem of opportunity 
and economic activity is not related to the 
educational system. That relates to the prob- 
lems of people and what is happening there. 
If we can find ways to develop the economy 
of the area, then opportunities will increase. 
It is then our responsibility to assist the 
people in order to enable them to fill the 
needs of the job openings in the industry. The 
problem that you speak to specifically, about 
the difficulty of people with training—you 
said you are training electricians and skilled 
workers—is one, in which there aren’t enough 
openings for them in the present economy 
and they have to go somewhere else. You are 
saying that even the ones who remain cannot 
get in because of union contracts and agree- 
ments that have been negotiated. You have to 
consider the problem of supply and demand. 
There are only so many places and if there 
are 1,000 electricians competing for 100 jobs 
what is going to happen? The price goes way 
down and the people who have the skill and 
training express the opinion that by co- 
operating and passing on the skill they are 
cutting their own throats. This has been the 
hard lesson that many trade unionists have 
had to face. If you do not protect yourself you 
are going to be taken advantage of. Unfortu- 
nately, we live in this kind of society. 


Senator Pearson: In other words, there are 
too many people. 

Mr. Markle: Too few people. 

Dr. Thomas: I shall go back to your general 
comment. It is mystifying when you do hear 
the kind of arguments you are hearing in face 
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of the unprecedented expenditure in Canada 
in the last decade. It seems that there are two 
ways in which societies respond to problems: 
one is do what they have always done, but 
harder. The other is to say that maybe there 
is another way to do it. I think the $2 billion 
Senator Fournier referred to, has been spent 
in doing what we always have done, but 
harder. We have reinforced the conventional 
educational system and built largely conven- 
tional institutions. We have spent enormous 
amounts of money on universities which still 
only take up a growing but tiny percentage of 
the population. 

It seems that the single innovation and one 
which we are desperately fighting for in 
Canadian education, is the introduction of the 
College of Applied Arts and Technology in 
Ontario, the Collége d’Enseignement Général 
et Professionel in Quebec and the community 
college in the west, in Manitoba, British 
Columbia and Alberta. These are the hopeful 
signs that we are going to break out of the 
past and hopefully are going to be able to put 
together two traditions in Canadian education 
which have been practically separate for con- 
stitutional reasons—traditions of a technical- 
vocational education and of a liberal educa- 
tion. In the colleges it seems to me that these 
two kinds of education are coming together 
and that we are beginning to develop a kind 
of education which is more relevant to con- 
temporary Canada than what we have been 
doing up until now. 

Another aspect is that it may be the 
high investment in education that will, 
in fact, prevent some of the present 
children—the people who have been children 
during the last 20 years—from encountering 
the same fate which befell some of their par- 
ents. There are distressing signs that we may 
still not be handling that, because the rate of 
unemployment amongst the young is very 
high. 

One of the really difficult problems is that 
we have a much higher rate in the 18- to 
15-year old bracket than we should have. 
Even though the rich and the poor eat in the 
some cafeterias, the fact is that the poor drop 
out much earlier than the rich do. They leave 
school and leave in the company of people 
who are also drop-outs. This is part of our 
proposal for doing something different, which 
is devoted to solving not just the problems of 
poverty but other problems in the system that 
is éducation permanente or continuing educa- 
tion which allows a person not to make a 
mistake once in his life and not be able to get 


back into the educational system. We are just — 
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beginning to develop a system in which you 
may leave when it seems sensible for you and 
re-enter without prejudice when it is logical 
and sensible. Such a system has to be devel- 
oped on a very large scale, privately, because 
the whole industrial system of retraining, of 
management and development within the 
industry is considerably larger on a North 
American basis than all the education of all 
the children in a public educational system 
that awards the people who have already suc- 
ceeded in the formal systems. It tends to be 
discriminative, which is perhaps a harsher 
word than I mean to use. It does tend to 
maximize the success of those who have 
already succeeded. It also tends to increase 
the failure of those who have already failed 
because they never get a chance to start 
again. The Manpower program is trying to let 
those who have failed, try again and for the 
level for which it is planned, it has succeeded 
very well. For the bottom group it does not 
succeed well at all because this hangs on 
Other kinds of problems than those of the 
development. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I do not disagree with you all the way. 


Dr. Thomas: Which way, sir? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
It is a point of argument. Supposing you 
are starting with a new generation, I think 
your philosophy is all right, but we have to 
live with a generation, a group of people, who 
have Grade 4, 5, 6. That is their level, and 
they are living with it. They are heads of 
families. They are the poor people. 


Dr. Thomas: Agreed. 


_ Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
‘In the case of the man with Grade 4 or 
Grade 5, there is no use in trying to get him 
to go to school to get a BA. Let us forget that. 
| We have to find a job for him through some 
| system, and we have to recognize him as he 
is, with his ability. 

_ Dr. Thomas: Right. 


i) 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
‘We have to take his possibility to earn 
‘his living, with his family. Supposing that 
‘man goes to school and wants to become a 
‘mason. There are lots of opportunities for 
‘bricklayers. We have not got any. We have no 
‘one who can make a chimney properly. We 
need these men. Yet when he goes to school, 
‘if he has not got Grade 12, he cannot take the 
‘course. 
| 
| 


| 
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Dr. Thomas: Then we agree all the way, I 
agree entirely with that. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
He is given one year to get academic training, 
he goes in at Grade 5 and they try to bring 
him up to Grade 12 in twelve months. But he 
gets up in the middle of it and leaves and 
goes back to his previous occupation. 


The Chairman: I am trying to follow both 
of you. Let me understand what the senator 
is getting at. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I had not finished yet. I was getting there. 


The Chairman: I would like to get it pre- 
cisely. Instead of talking generalities, I would 
like you to use a rationale—you are an 
educationist—for the statement that a truck 
driver who has been driving for 15 years and 
is out of a job, and goes for retraining and 
finds he has not sufficient education, is 
refused training. Justify that. If this man has 
been brought up at that level, he has lived 
and has been working as a truck driver, it is 
suggested he should do better and he has not 
the formal education, he is below grade. Give 
me the rationale on that position, for a few 
minutes? 


Dr. Thomas: Do I have to? 
The Chairman: Well... 


Dr. Thomas: I am sorry. I wanted to make 
sure you do not think I believe that. 


Mr. MacNeill: Is it correct that he is 
refused training? I am not sure. 


The Chairman: A dozen times one hears 
that. They are encouraged to take the oppor- 
tunity and when they go they find they have 
not a sufficient level of education and will not 
be accepted. They have eased up a little on 
that, because this committee got after them 
some time ago. 


Dr. Thomas: I think the only way of 
defending that statement is this. We say that 
the major opportunities for that truck driver 
lie within the Manpower program. That is, if 
the truck driver goes to some public school 
system—not all, but some—and if he could 
support himself and his family for the length 
of time it takes him to obtain a new and more 
complex skill, if he can pay for his family— 
which is not likely—then he should not be 
refused in some school system because there 
are resources there. 
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But I think what you are talking about is 
the specific piece of legislation, which is not 
educational legislation but employment legis- 
lation. Therefore, the basis on which that 
man is chosen or not chosen often has nothing 
to do with his particular state, it has to do 
with whether there is employment for the 
things he has to do. He has to do that within 
the limits of the legislation, and is allowed 12 
months for basic education—with some exten- 
sion, sometimes—before he can take vocation- 
al training. If they do not think that he can 
get to the point where he can take that voca- 
tional training, then the legislation makes 
them turn him away. I think the legislation is 
wrong. 


But if in fact you are talking about a spe- 
cific piece of legislation directed towards 
providing for the employment of the people, 
then they have to work within the legislative 
terms that they have. I happen to think that 
the Manpower program was an enormous step 
forward beyond the milk and water public 
assistance way we had previously. The notion 
that we would pay someone to stay at school 
was an enormous step forward for this society 
to make, because it was not a conceivable 
notion. But it is listened to now. It is a re- 
strictive act. 


The Chairman: You are an expert on the 
act. What is the justification for the condition 
that he must have been in the labour force 
for three years before he can be taken in for 
training? 


Dr. Thomas: It is simply a federal-provin- 
cial quarrel. It is a matter of fact that the 
federal Government said this. 


If the federal Government said they would 
pay within the limits for people within Grade 
9 and Grade 10, then what is going to happen 
is that you get to the point where two-thirds 
of the kids who are in Grade 9 and Grade 10 
are going to leave the public school system 
and go into the training program and be paid. 


Mr. Markle: In Manitoba they were doing 
this, before they changed. 


Dr. Thomas: There would be a wholesale 
shift of the later sections of the secondary 
schools into the federal program which pays 
these living allowances. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
I have one more question, and I want to 
take a little crack at the union before I finish. 
Under a different committee, we were in 
Montreal—I think you were there, Mr. Chair- 
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man—and I asked a question on education. A 
barber was representing the union in Mont- 
real. I questioned the necessity of Grade 12 
education in order to become a barber. The 
man said: “We do not ask for it, our unions 
have asked us to do that.” Now, where do we 
draw the line? 


Mr. Markle: As I said earlier, it is clear one 
is living in a competitive position. It is this 
kind of economic situation we live in. People 
have been forced to make all sorts of regula- 
tions, to protect their own interests, to protect 
themselves. 


Therefore, in order to maintain the position 
and the security of the people who are in that 
particular trade or profession—lawyers do it, 
doctors do it, professional engineers do it—it 
is done not only by trade unions. If you want 
to examine some of the restrictive regulations 
as to who enters the profession or the opera- 
tion, you could examine some of those. 


We have learned the lesson extremely well 
from the people who taught it to us. In order 
to protect ourselves, in the kind of jungle we 
are living in, the trade unions are forced to 
negotiate this kind of provision. I am not 
saying it is the best position but I am saying 
that it is a fact of life. If one can work out 
something better, I am all for that. 


The Chairman: It is the “Ph.D. of 
barberism.” 


Senator McGrand: You mention in your 
brief: 
Rural and Urban Projects: From _ its 
inception the Association was aware of 
the need for rural education. 


I do not know whether you are referring to 
those things we mentioned today, where you 
pressurize governments about different prac- 
tices to produce a different type of education 
for rural people to lead them to urbanization. 
I would like you to comment on that. Did it 
live up to your expectations? Did education 
enable a person to make the most of his 
environment—not to change his environment, 
as much as to make the most of what he finds 
in his environment. Did this sort of thing 
develop good leadership in the community, 
that Senator Carter mentioned? I would like 
your comment on that? | 


Mr. Markle: Yes, sir, I would say that we 
have done all of these things. We have done 
the traditional things we indicated before. We 
have tried to work with local organizations to: 
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lelp them develop their own potential and 
heir own people and, hopefully, their own 
eadership. 


With respect to the problem of coming to 
rips with environment, clearly the history 
f humanity indicates that mankind has been 
nique in its skill to adapt the environment 
o itself. Therefore, there are two things we 
lave to do: one is to live with our environ- 
nent, learning to adapt to environmental 
anges, and the other is to use those changes 
0 our own advantage. This is what we have 
ried to do in terms of the movement from 
ural to urban environment. The facts are on 
he table. Clearly it used to be 90 per cent 
ural and 10 per cent urban, but it is the 
ther way round now, with 90 per cent urban 
ind 10 per cent rural. 


For youngsters growing up on the farm 
iow, like it or not, the indication is that with 
espect to their future only a minority of 
hem will stay on the farm. Therefore, young- 
ters going to school in rural areas must be 
grepared for the possibility and probability 
hat they are going to live their adulthood 
ind earn their living in an urban situation 
ind in industry. Therefore, rural schools have 
his problem. 


Senator McGrand: Yes, in certain places 
und in certain environments. 


Just returning to the problem of drop-outs 
for a moment, obviously something has seri- 
Jusly gone wrong with this program. Perhaps 
tis too new a program. We live and learn by 
2xperiences, however, and perhaps you feel 
hat this program will in the future be able to 
sliminate some of the inadequacies that it has 
at the present time. Do you feel that way 
about it? 


Dr. Thomas: I am afraid I don’t, senator. I 
ym not sure that anything has gone wrong 
with the program except in respect of our 
»xpectation of what it would do. I have a 
eeling that we expected too much, because 
ve did not read the act carefully. We expect- 
‘d it to do a lot of things it was never capa- 
dle of doing in the first place. The program 
et out to solve a particular problem and it 
las not done badly in solving that problem, 
vhich was to take a whole group of marginal 
reople who had lost the conventional skills 
nd retrain them within a short period of 
ime. It has done that with remarkable 
uccess. 

It seems to me that perhaps the program, 


ather than being too new, is too old, owing 
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to the rate of change we are undergoing at 
present, and that it is necessary to look at 
another piece of legislation to deal with the 
people who cannot be dealt with within 24 
months or less. We need to deal with people 
so far down in terms literacy that they cannot 
possibly cope with even minor kinds of jobs 
in society. So we must determine whether 
such people will ever work again and we 
must find some way for them to live with 
dignity and humanity without a job or we 
must spend much more time and effort in 
training them than the present legislation 
allows for. 


The Chairman: Which of those two courses 
do you think is better for the individual and 
for the country, generally? And which can we 
do better? 


Dr. Thomas: My response to that, Mr. 
Chairman, has to be that when an individual 
learns something, the community benefits; 
and that is where I would put my weight. 
Perhaps I bring a particular ideology to this, 
because I believe that learning is a good thing 
and that when individuals develop themselves 
and achieve the kinds of release of potential 
and energy that learning allows them, it is 
good for society. And you can see this release 
of potential in any adult school where the 
students have really been reached. That 
release of personality, energy and commit- 
ment is almost unbelievable. 


The Chairman: The committee shares that 
view, but I thought you were talking of 
people beyond learning. Perhaps I misunder- 
stood you. 


Dr. Thomas: I probably was not clear. I 
should have said that there was an alterna- 
tive, which was to decide that there are cer- 
tain people who are not going to learn very 
much in terms of occupational training, and 
for them we simply have to provide support 
so that they can live according to some rea- 
sonably dignified standard. Perhaps, federally, 
that is one of the things we have to do, 
assuming that they will still have access to 
provincially-supported educational systems so 
that they can learn the things they want to 
learn, which may not have any occupational 
basis. But I don’t think there is anyone who 
cannot learn something of value to himself 
and the country. In saying that, I realize we 
live in an economy of scarcity and cannot 
simply provide resources for everything. 
Nevertheless, we can balance things better 
than we are doing now. We could provide 
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access to learning so that some levels of the 
population could use at their own rate the 
facilities of learning which they don’t have 
access to at the moment. 


Mr. Markle: If I may add a word, this has a 
great deal to do with dignity, self-respect and 
the individual’s concept of himself. Many of 
these people are locked into a situation in 
which they feel hopeless, with no place to go 
and no possibility of finding a place to go. 
They feel doomed. But once they get a vision 
that it is possible for them to achieve some- 
thing and to remove themselves from this 
circle in which they have been trapped, then 
they can do so. 


I am convinced that we must do anything 
we can to assist a person to become more 
capable of coping with the situation he finds 
himself in, to become more employable and to 
develop his talents. I support what Dr. 
Thomas has said right down the line. 


Senator McGrand: You mentioned some 
time ago that 30 per cent of the people here 
were organized. In Scandinavia it is as high 
as 85 per cent. But that 85 per cent does not 
mean merely organized work between man- 
agement and labour. It also involves the deve- 
lopment of co-co-operatives. Is that right? 


Mr. Markle: It means that in respect 85 per 
cent of the people in the work force, when 
they come under the world of work there is 
an organization that is established and 
accepted by the society, that has status and 
respect, and into which they automatically 
find their way and which then acts on their 
behalf, represents them, protects their inter- 
ests and provides services for them. 


Senator McGrand: It goes a little farther 
than that. In Scandinavia they have been able 
to train the person to live in his environment. 
One hundred years ago the Swedes were 
leaving their homeland by the thousands. One 
million of them landed out in the mid-west, 
mostly around Minnesota. They are not doing 
that today, however, because they have been 
able to adjust a person to his environment. 
And out of that has come the co-co-operative. 


Mr. Markle: But they did not adjust people 
to learn to tolerate the economic environment 
of 100 years ago. They have based and deve- 
loped their economy so that now there is 
progress and opportunity for people who stay 
in Scandinavia. 


The Chairman: But what he is saying is 
that 88 per cent of the people of Scandinavia 
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are organized and in labour unions and as 
such can protect themselves we in this coun- 
ry are only 30 per cent organized. 


Mr. Markle: The major reason for the dif- 
ference is that in the Scandinavian countries 
the people of the country established legisla- 
tion and laid down the rules of the economic 
game. These rules gave status, respect and 
legitimacy to labour organizations and co- 
operatives so that these were acceptable and 
important institutions. In North America and 
in Great Britain, on the other hand, the whole 
trend of history has been in the opposite 
direction. There has been opposition to work- 
ing class and working people’s institutions, 
whether farmers co-operatives or unions, and 
every gain that the working people in this 
country have made, they have had to fight for 
all the way from the ground up. There has 
been no general consensus of acceptance. 


Senator McGrand: Senator Fournier re- 
ferred to vocational skills and the fact that 
New Brunswick turned out carpenters, elec- 
tricians and plumbers but there are no jobs 
for them. Then they have to go elsewhere to 
seek employment. But we have not given 
much attention to training people in New 
Brunswick to make the most of their local 
environment. Yet we have the same potential 
down there as they have in Scandinavia. That 
is the point. 


Mr. Markle: I agree the potential is there, 
but certainly as a nation we have not headed 
into the economic problem of how to develop 
the economy of that area to make it viable 
and so that people can afford to live there. 


I would like to put forward another point; 
talking about the problems of training people 
in trades and skills and finding that there are 
no jobs for them, it is a fact of life that it 
takes 20 or 25 years for a human being to 
mature. In educational terms this means that 
you had to start ten years ago to prepare 
people for the labour market of today. One of 
the difficulties here is that our Manpower 
people are supposed to be giving the lead to 
educational institutions, telling them where 
the demand lies and how the economy is 
developing and where the opportunities are, 
but clearly Manpower does not have access to 
that information. This is a difficulty that 
arises because of the difference between fed-. 
eral and provincial jurisdictions and Man- 
power is largely ignored. Every province has 
developed and encouraged all kinds of private 
entrepreneurs who are in the market for the 
selling of jobs and employment, and the’ 
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majority of people in industry, when they 
want certain kinds of people, ignore Manpow- 
er and go to these private employment Offices. 


The Chairman: Let us not get off on that 
tangent. What you are talking about now is 
managerial placement services. 


Mr. Markle: If you look in the papers you 
will see the use being made of these services. 
Manpower does not have the information. 


The Chairman: But we are not talking 
about the same thing. We are talking about 
specially skilled people who are available in 
certain locations. 


Mr. Markle: We are talking about the 
opportunities available in the economy and 
what the trends are and the fact that the 
educational people need a ten-year lead into 
what is happening and what is developing in 
the economy. But this in turn is being largely 
defeated by the way we are handling the 
situation. 


Senator Pearson: Are our educationists far 
enough ahead to be able to carry it through if 
the legislation were available? 


Mr. Markle: They are operating in the 
dark. 


Dr. Thomas: This information is hard to 
get. The federal Government is slowly devel- 
oping skills in getting the information but it 
is not easy to get. It is one thing to look at 
the abstract figures of jobs available but 
another to deal with the training of a man 
over a period of time. Every country in the 
world has difficulty in bringing these two 
aspects together. 


Reference has been made to Scandinavia, 
and I think it should be pointed out that all 
three Scandinavian countries have had the 
most elaborate adult education system. The 
Danish Folk High Schools which have been 
copied in Norway, Sweden and Northern Ger- 
-many have been training people to adjust to 
the economic situations. This is something 
that cannot be done based on the education of 
‘children in schools. It cannot work because 
| the country cannot wait for the child to grow 


up. 


Senator Inman: On pages 3 and 4 of your 
brief you refer to “signs of greater flexibility 
in approaches toward learning’. You also say 
“more educators must move out of their insti- 
tutions and into home-centred learning situa- 
tions” and so forth. Now my question is this: 
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how could it be successfully arranged for 
these organizations to be more flexible, or to 
be flexible enough to assist persons in learn- 
ing the skills and trades necessary? 


Mr. Markle: Well, as one example, I would 
mention that we in the labour unions are at 
all times concerned about working with 
adults and enabling them to function intelli- 
gently and responsibly in a democratic situa- 
tion. Whether you are training somebody to 
be chairman of a labour union or chairman of 
a tenants’ organization, the skill is still the 
same. We are co-operating with other institu- 
tions in doing this, and there is no reason 
why community colleges and other adult edu- 
cation institutions could not follow suit and 
do the same thing. 


Senator Inman: You also mention the ope- 
rating of a mobile classroom. 


Mr. Markle: Yes, and one way is to take 
the program out to the people through our 
mobile resources. Another way it could cer- 
tainly be done is by the use of radio and 
television. 


Dr. Thomas: Senator, the real problem is 
that with one or two exceptions there are 
almost no agencies in this country, adult or 
otherwise, which take the education of adults 
as a primary responsibility. 


Senator Inman: But is it a success when 
they do it? I am interested in this because 
they started something of this nature in my 
own province. 


Dr. Thomas: Well, I suggest there is a good 
deal of evidence that adults can and do learn 
skills that are relevant to the pursuit of their 
own lives. One of the examples of success in 
this field is what happened in 1939 when a 
great number of people were taken and 
taught all kinds of skills for the purpose of 
pursuing a war, and these were skills they 
never expected to learn. They pursued the 
war successfully, depending upon your meas- 
urement. We also have evidence from south- 
ern and western Canada where we took 
people from countries whose systems of 
agriculture were totally irrelevant to the kind 
of agriculture they faced on the prairies. 
They farm it, so it is successful, and this 
country, more than most, is one of the exam- 
ples of being successful, always outside the 
formal educational system, and with a few 
notable exceptions like the Banff School, St. 
Francis Xavier, the University of Alberta 
Extension Department which, in many 
respects, were pioneering. 
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Senator Inman: A number of groups have 
told the committee that implementation of a 
guaranteed annual income alone is not 
enough, that other support services are 
required in the social service field. What are 
the essential educational services which 
would be part of any reorganization of social 
services? 


Mr. Markle: We have indicated that the 
problem of assisting people to move and help- 
ing them to develop themselves so they can 
function more acceptably and competently in 
the kind of world we have is partly an eco- 
nomic issue. We have to enable them to cope 
with economic realities in the world of today. 
In addition, these are all sorts of problems 
and issues relating to their understanding of 
themselves, their self respect, dignity, the 
feeling, “This is possible for me. I do not have 
to live and endure this for the rest of my 
life’; then their ability to cope in terms of 
health, in terms of access to general health 
and welfare services of the community. 


Many people of the kind we are talking 
about are quite ignorant of what resources in 
the community are available to them, and 
once they find out what is available they do 
not know how to get it. So, clearly, an under- 
standing of how to attain these things is part 
of the process we are talking about. 


Senator Fergusson: As part of the educa- 
tion you are giving these people? 


Mr. Markle: Yes. 


Senator Fergusson: This is not formal 


education? 
Mr. Markle: No, functional. 


Dr. Thomas: There are two areas. It has 
taken 20 years to get the first educational 
television station. That station does nothing 
but provide educational material. That is too 
long. We have been technically able to do it 
for longer than 20 years, but we just have not 
done it. We need an institution of instruction 
which provides access for people at any time 
in their life to accomplish an educational 
task, and not always at public expense. There 
are many kinds of education that individuals 
can and will pay for if they can find where to 
obtain it, but they do not very often. 

Secondly, we need a lot of material, “‘soft- 
ware,” if you like, of continuing education 
available for use on television and radio and 
in various kinds of programs. We cited the 
example of Mrs. McDonald in Vancouver, and 
Mrs. McDonald is doing the counselling. 
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Senator Fergusson: Yes, we met her in 


Vancouver. 


Dr. Thomas: You have met her, so you 
know what she is doing. That is a simple kind 
of educational resource which, by and large, 
is not available to most people in society. 
That establishes a degree of self confidence to 
enable you to tackle many educational insti- 
tutions which, for many people, look kind of 
frightening. 


Senator Fergusson: I was tremendously 
impressed and I thought that if that could be 
extended all over Canada it would make a 
tremendous difference. 


Senator Inman: On page 9 you speak of 
adult basic education, and I will not repeat 
the whole paragraph, but you do say: 


Many of the sub-literates are to be 
found in rural, non-farm areas and 
include significant groups of Indian, Metis 
and Eskimo people, with problems pecul- 
iar to their respective ways of life. 


I was wondering, would not the white 
people have better opportunities of education 
today than they did years ago? Children stay 
in school longer. 


Dr. Thomas: Yes, they do; there is no ques- 
tion about it. However, we have not yet 
solved the problem of keeping a number of 
them at school long enough to enable them to 
make the jump into a successful occupational 
life. This goes back to Senator Fournier’s 
question. 


Senator Inman: I happened to read yester- 
day about a girl who applied for a job ina 
cafeteria where she would be handling sand- 
wiches, and they asked her if she had a B.A. 


Dr. Thomas: That is an interesting com- 
ment on the B.A.! 


Senator Inman: She thought she should not 
need a B.A. to dispense sandwiches. 


Mr. Markle: On the point of enabling our 
native population to move in and achieve for 
themselves whatever their own expectations 
are and to live as they would like to live, a 
few years ago I was in India and visited a 
place on the docks at Calcutta where the 
dockworkers were completely _ illiterate. 
Through their union they were being taught 
not only how to function as trade unionists | 
and skills, but also literacy, to read and write. | 
These were adults and they were using all 


sorts of techniques. They had maps on the. 


| 
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wall and they cut pictures out of newspapers 
and somebody could talk about the picture 
and relate it back to what was said under the 
picture. One thing they pointed out is that in 
India, where many people are completely illit. 
erate and have no competence at their pres- 
ent state of development but want to be 
competent to operate, this whole problem of 
the development of the individual to function 
in modern society is like considering the 
individual as a balloon and you have to 
inflate him in all directions equally. If you 
push him too far in one direction, out of 
proportion, he becomes incompetent and lop- 
sided. It has to be steady growth in all direc- 
tions, and if too much emphasis is placed on 
economics or the political situation or on lit- 
eracy, then clearly you thrust him out of 
balance. This is one of the basic problems we 
have. We have to push at the same time with 
equal force in all directions to enable these 
people to grow at an equal rate. 


Senator Pearson: Is this training in India on 
the job? 


Mr. Markle: It takes place right on the 
docks, but the employer is not involved in it. 


Senator Pearson: During the time they are 
employed? 


Mr. Markle: No, after. 


Senator Fergusson: Some of the questions 
I had in mind had been asked, so I have not 
too many left. I wonder if something might 
be told us about this study leave for workers 
dealt with in Appendix B. I would like to 
know how this works out economically. Is it 
an advantage to the employer, or does the 
employer subsidize this? 


Mr. Markle: The employer certainly shares, 
but this is a matter of law. This is part of the 
cost of operation. In the first place, the 
‘employer provides an opportunity for the 
continuous learning or continuous develop- 
ment of his employees as part of the regular 
remuneration of the employees. This is part 
of the regular wage structure. Certainly the 
employer also benefits by the increased com- 
|petence and understanding of his employees, 
and this is plowed back into the competence 
‘of the whole structure. 


_ Senator Fergusson: I think it is an excellent 
idea, but before it is implemented you will 
find there is a great deal of opposition. 


_ Mr. Markle: In Canada at the present time 
‘we have a modification of this working in 


| 
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some places where we have programs that are 
developed co-operatively between Manpower 
and the employer and, for example, the 
labour unions. If the program is going to take 
two hours a day you will find that the hour 
from 4 o’clock to 5 o’clock is subsidized by 
the employer’s giving leave to the worker, 
and the hour from 5 o’clock to 6 o’clock is 
given by the worker who will stay on at his 
own expense. 


The Chairman: Senator Fergusson, Appen- 
dix B is an old friend. These people are per- 
sistent, because this is what they presented to 
the Special Committee on Aging. We 
endorsed it, but we got results, and here 
they are again. 


Dr. Thomas: I assure you, Mr. Chairman, 
that we cut a new stencil for it! 


The Chairman: We believed in it then, I 
think we believe in it now. 


Senator Fergusson: I know time is getting 
on, but I do have one other point. On page 10 
you urge that there be a team approach to 
poverty problems, including attempts to assist 
adult as well as child learning. I agree with 
this, and I would like to know what propor- 
tion of the women take advantage of adult 
education. There is the old saying that when 
you educate a man you educate an individual, 
but when you educate a woman you educate 
a family. I wonder if it has ever occurred to 
you that by educating women you might 
accomplish more. 


Mr. Markle: Indeed, we have, and this is 
done in many places. In Metropolitan Toron- 
to, for example, for the New Canadian popu- 
lations there, the education system, while 
taking care of the children in the school 
structure, is aiming its efforts by the use of 
radio at the women in the homes. There are 
also special occasions when the whole family 
attends the school. The whole idea is not to 
take the children too far ahead of their par- 
ents, because if you do you get into all sorts 
of difficulties. Therefore, the parents have to 
be brought along with the children. 


Senator Fergusson: Earlier in your presen- 
tation some reference was made to the school 
leaving age. I think Dr. Thomas said it was 
not as important as it was thought to be. 


Dr. Thomas: The reasons for it are differ- 
ent. In Toronto, for example, there is now 
considerable conflict over the enforcement of 
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the school leaving age at 16 when it is appar- 
ent that there are kids who are simply not 
going to learn very much by being kept at 
school, and where they can be found jobs in 
which they can relate more satisfactorily to 
their families, the economy, and everything 
else. It just emphasizes the custodial function 
of the school, and not the educational 
function. 


When the family allowance was extended 
our argument was that the money should 
have been given to the kids and not to the 
parents. It was the kids who were at school, 
and the parents could negotiate with the kids 
as to how much they would pay out of the 
baby bonus. It just added up to another way 
of inducing the 17 and 18 year olds to remain 
at school. 


So, I would argue that mere tenure in a 
school system is not an educational solution. 
It is not at all. We must also look at the fact 
that children today are maturing earlier than 
they used to, and we must also look at the 
state of the economy, and how easy it will be 
for these children to get back into the system. 
It would be better if we could relax the cus- 
todial aspect of the school system today, and 
make it easy for these children to return to 
school when they see the need to do so. 


Senator Quari: Dr. Thomas was the one 
who mentioned the fact that many applicants 
for employment prefer to go to private agen- 
cies rather than to Manpower. 


Dr. Thomas: It was Mr. Markle who said 
that, but it is true. 


Senator Quart: I thoroughly agree with it, 
and the reason for it may be that they are 
frustrated when they go to Manpower which 
seems to require that they be a Ph.D. in order 
to be a houseman, or something like that. 


On page 10 you say that the working poor 
will be among the first and most hard-hit 
groups affected by the federal Government’s 
present anti-inflationary policies. 


Mr. Markle: I think this is very important, 
and the increase in unemployment is an 
example of what we are talking about. 
Nobody can speak in favour of inflation, but 
the point we are making is that the choice as 
between inflation and unemployment is not a 
realistic choice. Clearly, it does not solve the 
dilemma we are in. The people who are first 
affected are the people with the least skill, 
the people who are least needed in a particu- 
lar enterprise, the people with the least educa- 
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tion, and the people whom we group under 
the word ‘“‘poor”. They are the first to feel the 
weight of these policies. Look at what has 
happened to the unemployment rolls. We say 
that this is a further injustice. 


In the kind of society in which we live we 
have affluence, and we have a great deal of 
wealth and many things to enjoy and share. 
We also have pain and difficulty, and adjust- 
ment and change always mean difficulty for 
somebody. What we are proposing is that 
there be ways devised for the more equitable 
sharing of the affluence or the benefits of our 
society so that there are not the pockets of 
poverty and misery that we have at present. 
We are also proposing that the pains of 
adjustment be shared a little more equitably 
throughout the whole system. As things are 
now certain sections of the community have 
more than their fair share of the affluence, 
and other sections have more than their fair 
share of poverty and difficulty of adjustment. 
Hopefully we can find a way of remedying 
this. 


The Chairman: The answer to the question 
asked by Senator Quart is vital. This commit- 
tee is concerned and dismayed about what 
has been happening recently, since we are 
charged with looking into the problems of the 
poor of this country. When we realize that 
the poor feel inflation first, it becomes an 
even greater responsibility for us to make 
sure that they receive special attention. The 
country owes them a special responsibility, 
which is part of our task and duty to see that 
it is brought very forcibly to the attention of 
the public. We have received a very good 
brief and had an excellent discussion, which 
has been useful. We have covered much terri- 
tory. We expected a progressive, realistic 
brief from your organization because you are 
versed in and put so much emphasis on edu- 
cation. We in the committee feel very keenly | 
that that is one of the ways out of the pover- 
ty house. We shall, of course, examine the) 
brief very carefully and make recommenda- 
tions within its scope, keeping in mind what 
you have said this morning. On behalf of the 
committee I thank you. | 


Mr. Markle: Thank you, sir; it has been. 
most gratifying. We are very pleased to have 
had this opportunity to appear before the 
committee. 


The Chairman: You mean you are not so 
skeptical as others. 


Mr. Markle: Maybe a little more so, sir. 
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The Chairman: We have a brief from The 
Catholic Women’s League of Canada. On my 
right is Mrs. Valentine Fabris, the National 
President, from Winnipeg, Manitoba. Mrs. 
Fabris will introduce her colleagues. 


Mrs. Valentine Fabris (National President, 
the Catholic Women’s League of Canada): Mr. 
Chairman and honourable senators: it is my 
privilege as national president of the Catholic 
Women’s League of Canada to open the pre- 
sentation of our submission to the Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty. However, 
before I do so I will introduce to you the 
members of our delegation. To my immediate 
right is Mrs. James M. Matthews, of Toronto, 
who is our National Convener of Social 
Action and was responsible for the prepara- 
tion of our submission. Next to Mrs. Mat- 
thews is our National Director, Bishop James 
P. Mahoney, the Bishop of Saskatoon. Next is 
Miss Veronica Fagan, Master of Social Work, 
Toronto, who is a member of our Brief Com- 
mittee. Next to Miss Fagan is Mrs. Ed Gal- 
lagher, of Douglas, Ontario, who is Past Pres- 
ident of our Pembroke Diocesan Council and 
a Member of our Brief Committee. 


Our organization was incorporated by fed- 
eral charter on December 12, 1923, and con- 
sists of approximately 135,000 members across 
the country. 


Among its objects, the League seeks to pro- 
mote true ideals of Christian womanhood in 


home and family life, and recognizes the 


human dignity of all people everywhere. 


The intention of the National Executive to 
submit this brief was well publicized to the 
entire membership, who were requested to let 
those responsible for the preparation of the 
brief have the benefit of their thinking, and 
this submission is representative of their col- 
lective opinion. 


At the outset we set forth the definition of 
Poverty upon which the brief is based. 


In the encyclical Pacem in Terris of His 
Holiness Pope John XXIII, we read: 


We see that every man has the right to 
life, to bodily integrity and to the means 
which are necessary and suitable for the 
proper development of life. These are 
primarily food, clothing, shelter, rest, 
medical care and finally the necessary 
social services. Therefore a human being 
also has the right to security in cases of 
sickness, inability to work, widowhood, 
old age, unemployment or in any other 
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case in which he is deprived of the means 
of assistance through no fault of his own 


It is our submission that when these rights 
are withheld poverty exists. 


Information has been received from our 
members across the Dominion pointing out 
the regional differences and variations in pov- 
erty, referring to the lack of industrial devel- 
opment in the Maritimes, the glut of wheat 
in the Prairies, abandoned farms with dilapi- 
dated empty houses throughout many parts of 
rural Canada, and the poverty generated in 
the slum ghettoes of large cities, which is 
often inherited by one generation from anoth- 
er. We submit that provision of more econom- 
ic assistance is not the solution to these condi- 
tions, but rather that intensive study of the 
underlying causes should be undertaken. 


Numerous were the comments of our mem- 
bers concerning the conditions under which 
Indians and Eskimos live. Of interest is the 
fact that these comments came often from 
those living far removed from centres of high 
indigenous population. 


As Mrs. Matthews was responsible for the 
preparation of this brief, I shall now ask her 
to summarize our submissions and recommen- 
dations. In closing my remarks may I take 
this opportunity to express to the committee 
the appreciation of my organization for the 
opportunity of presenting the views of our 
members on the problems of poverty as we 
see them. 


Thank you very much. 


Mrs. James J. Maithews, National Conven- 
er, Social Action, the Catholic Women’s 
League of Canada: Mr. Chairman, honourable 
senators, the scope of our brief: since the 
topic of poverty is of such broad scope, it is 
our intention to limit our presentation to 
measures to assist women who are heads of 
families, whether deserted, divorced, separat- 
ed, widowed, or unmarried mothers, living in 
Canada under conditions which fall within 
the outlined definitions of poverty. We submit 
that frequently some aspect of poverty is the 
root cause of the original family breakdown. 


In attempting to research this particular 
subject, it was found that material available 
was fragmented and only in publications 
dealing generally with the single parent 
family. It would appear that a fuller knowl- 
edge and understanding of the problems 
facing women as heads of families is needed, 
and concrete steps taken to solve them. This 
cannot be provided within the ability of an 
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organization of volunteers such as ours, nor 
within the scope of this brief. 


At the outset we therefore recommend that 
a Government-sponsored in-depth study be 
undertaken on “Problems of Women Heads of 
Families” to discover the underlying causes of 
family breakdowns and means of providing 
assistance to the mothers of such families. 


Effects on Children 


It is our submission that the family, defined 
as “a stable union of man and woman togeth- 
er with their child or children” is the basic 
unit of Canadian society, and when this sta- 
bility is threatened, its effects can be disas- 
trous to this and future generations. 


The fact that the family is the most 
common economic unit in our society is often 
forgotten, and the importance to society of 
the family’s economic viability is frequently 
not fully realized. . If the potential abilities 
of members of the family remain 
undeveloped and unused, the family members 
may not only become virtual nonparticipants 
in the nation’s social and economic life, but 
also a continuing burden on the society. 


In our submission we quoted at length the 
personal story of a mother on welfare, and 
while we recognize that the details vary from 
province to province, it was felt that this 
experience demonstrated the fundamental 
effects on the children and the risk of per- 
petuating the welfare cycle. We submit that 
continuation of poverty in a country as 
wealthy as Canada, with its long-term effects, 
is expensive in the long view, and Canadians 
have a moral obligation to future generations. 


While recognizing that provision of welfare 
does not solve the problem, we nevertheless 
recommend that benefit coverage should be 
extended in all provinces to include items 
essential to an adequate standard of living, 
related to the cost of living in the province. 


Young people from poverty-welfare envi- 
ronment often suffer emotional distresses and 
as much as $35.00-$41.00 per day is being 
paid in some provinces to institutions for the 
care of emotionally disturbed youngsters, 
often from welfare families. We therefore 
recommend a greater development and col- 
laboration of community services involving 
public welfare departments, schools, hospitals 
and the Canadian Mental Health Association 
in the promotion of an increasing number of 
group therapy facilities to establish a total 
health service. 
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A weekly outing, with a man or senior 
student who would act as a substitute father 
is vital to the child whose male image is 
negative. We therefore recommend that what- 
ever assistance is necessary be given to 
organizations such as the Big Brother Move- 
ment to provide this very essential service. 


Indians and Eskimos 


We submit that basically the poverty that 
affects the Indian and Eskimo woman is no 
different from that which affects women of 
other ethnic groups in Canada. It is inherent 
in our position that all people have the same 
basic needs. We understand that the loneli- 
ness, depression and despair that so often are 
the companions of women who are suffering 
from unfulfilled needs—material, spiritual or 
emotional—are the same for Indian, Eskimo 
or white. 


However, because at least 81 per cent of 
the indigenous population share the stresses 
of poverty, the problem is compounded in 
that it is very difficult for a native woman to 
see a way out of her position, or even to find 
another native individual living in the 
depressed area who has accomplished some 
improvement in her standard of living and 
sets an example by showing what can be 
done. Added to the basic problems of poverty 
are the grave injustices which have been and 
are still being done to all native people by the 
systematic undermining and belittling of their 
cultural history, their customs and languages. 


The following are some specific recommen- 
dations for changing the situation in which 
the indigenous woman in Canada finds herself 
today. It must be emphasized that all of these 
recommendations are considered urgent and 
should be carried out without imposing the 
standards of the white man and in consulta- 
tion with the people involved—both the native 
woman and the institutions. 


(1) While material help is necessary 
and important, it is submitted that more 
emphasis is needed in individual coun- 
selling of women heads of families and 
their children, and that this personal ser- 
vice should be the main part of the 
program; 


(2) More possibilities for education and 
job training for women heads of families 
while receiving assistance with fees and 
living costs, and the establishment of 
convenient day care and/or homemaking 
services; 
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(3) Motivation provided by the Indian 
Affairs Branch towards the involvement 
in various community activities to 
encourage contact with other people, such 
as workshops providing self-help for 
women in caretaker systems. 


The members of our committee charged 
with obtaining information on poverty among 
the indigenous families headed by a woman 
alone have compiled many examples which 
illustrate not only this situation but also the 
difficulties of the native poor generally, and 
in some instances the plight of poverty-strick- 
en families whether Indian, Eskimo or white. 
We felt that these cases might be of interest 
to your committee and included them as an 
addendum to the Brief itself. 


Unmarried Mothers 


There is a need for growing reality of spe- 
cific vulnerable groups as_ poverty-risks. 
There is some evidence that more unmarried 
mothers are retaining their children. While 
this acknowledgment of her responsibility 
may be a desirable trend, it does require cor- 
responding acceptance by the community of 
the necessity to meet the special needs of 
these one-parent families. 


We recommend that maternity benefits, 


including hospital care, be provided under the 


Medicare Plan in those provinces where these 
benefits are not now covered. 


Desertion and Maintenance of Families 


One topic which was suggested frequently 
by our members for inclusion in this brief 
was that of the deserting father. Another was 
| the difficulty of enforcing judgments when 
the deserting father moves from one province 
_ to another. 


It is submitted that the federal Government 
authorities should investigate more closely 
‘the problem, where the man leaves his family 
and creates a financial burden for his wife 
‘and/or the community. Consideration should 
be given to laws on a federal basis which 
would allow these fathers to be traced either 
‘through their income tax returns or through 
their Social Security numbers. 


It is recommended that within the Depart- 
‘ment of Justice a branch be established to 
which any court in the land which orders sup- 
‘port for a mother and family, whether through 
‘separation, divorce or desertion, would sub- 
‘mit the name and Social Security number of 
the father, along with the amount of monthly 
‘payments and the location of the family con- 
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cerned. This would allow the deserting father 
to be traced and appropriate collection pro- 
ceedings taken. 


It is further recommended that the law be 
amended to make it mandatory that irrespon- 
sible fathers who desert their families be 
forced to contribute to the support of this 
family until all children are of age to support 
themselves, and, as a deterrent to establish- 
ing a second family, legally or illegally, the 
first family should supersede any other 
families. 


Court enforcement procedures employed as 
a qualification for welfare places the onus of 
proving need on the mother, already physical- 
ly and emotionally burdened. It is submitted 
that this requirement should be relaxed. 


It is also submitted that some consideration 
be given to families who are attempting to 
become established financially after difficult 
years, and it is therefore recommended that a 
study be made of the possibility of income 
taxes being pro-rated over a five to ten year 
period. While this has a general application, it 
would be of particular benefit to the deserted 
woman struggling to raise her family. 


Day Care Centres 


The need for day care service by mothers 
who must work and those who require 
retraining prior to work is so obvious that it 
will probably be included in every brief pre- 
sented to this committee. The demand for the 
service is so consistent that provision of an 
extensive day care centre service is consid- 
ered to be one of the most urgent requests of 
our organization. 


With the aid now being offered by the 
Canada Assistance Act, it is recommended 
that municipalities be encouraged to set up 
day care centres, and those which already 
have them be encouraged to increase the 
number. Industries might provide nursery ac- 
commodation for small children whose 
mothers work in their factories, and indeed 
it is possible that many of the mothers con- 
cerned could be given training and find em- 
ployment in the care of these children, 
whether in home or in established centres. 


General Welfare Assistance 


Untrained women heads of families are 
every day finding it more and more difficult 
to cope with the high cost of living especially 
if they are solely subsidized by the govern- 
ment. To remedy some of the multi-problems 
confronting women heads of families, it is 
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imperative that existing government benefits 
be updated to meet present day needs. 


We submit that the recipient of such bene- 
fits should be given every incentive to work 
and not be penalized if she seeks employment 
to supplement her allowance. This could be 
the means by which she could retain her 
dignity, allowing her to purchase much 
needed household equipment or repairs to her 
home. 


It is therefore recommended that current 
government programs and policies should be 
improved to cope more effectively with the 
problems of women heads of families living 
in poverty in Canada by 


(a) more re-training and rehabilitation 
programs for untrained welfare mothers, 
and 


(b) provision of supplementary income 
or greater tax exemption for baby-sitting 
costs, thus providing more motivation to 
self-support for working mothers with 
inadequate incomes. 


Such programs would eventually benefit all 
Canadians since the number of welfare 
recipients would be decreased by a sizeable 
number. 


Greater emphasis placed on the importance 
of family life through pre-marriage courses 
would be an asset in prevention of future 
broken homes because adolescents would be 
better prepared for marriage. Many young 
people today have not learned home manage- 
ment, how to handle family finances, basic 
child care, etc, with the result that they have 
difficulty maintaining a good family relation- 
ship after marriage, and for a substantial 
number of young people these difficulties 
become serious to the point of requiring 
appearance in court. We therefore re-affirm a 
resolution passed at our 1969 National con- 
vention recommending to the departments of 
education of the provinces of Canada a seri- 
ous study of the possibility of implementing 
such a course of study in the two grades prior 
to the legal age for leaving school. 


It is further submitted that projects and 
programs be undertaken at the local govern- 
ment level to assist sole support mothers 
through assistance to them as consumers of 
goods rather than of services. This group falls 
within the definition of poverty in that over 
70% and often as high as 100% of income is 
spent on subsistence items of food, shelter 
and clothing. Instruction in purchasing tech- 
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niques, budgeting and nutrition, as well as 
homemaking skills, is often required. 


Since the cost of living has constantly 
increased in the last 18 years and personal 
exemptions for income tax purposes do not 
adhere to this factor, we again urgently 
recommend to the federal Government the 
consideration of an increase in the basic 
exemption under the Federal Income Tax Act 
from the present $1,000 to $2,000, thereby 
giving assistance to those Canadians in the 
low income bracket. This provision would be 
of particular assistance to the woman head of 
a family on a minimal income. 

Housing 

Adequate low cost housing was consistently 
requested, often demanded, by our members 
who submitted opinions for our brief. Indeed 
inadequate housing has been given as the 
reason in some instances for the breakdown 
of the family structure. 


The Catholic Women’s League of Canada 
has repeatedly pointed out the right of all 
Canadians to the fundamental essentials of 
food, clothing and shelter through resolutions 
to the federal Government and now reaffirms 
these recommendations in its brief as follows; 


(1) We recommend that legislation be 
enacted immediately to permit home 
owners to deduct mortgage interest pay- 
ments from their income for the compila- 
tion of income tax; and 


(2) We further recommend that the 
National Housing Act be extended to 
allow for a program of rental supple- 
ments to families living in rented accom- 
modation other than public housing. 


Steps should be taken to streamline the 
procedure for providing adequate reasonably 
priced homes for more Canadians in the 
shortest period of time. This could be facili- 
tated by amending antiquated municipal 
building by-laws to permit new and cheaper 
methods of construction, using modern and 
more economic materials. 


In our brief we have resisted the tempta- 
tion to present an emotional appeal on behalf 
of the poor. However, their anguish is emo- 
tional and with the consent of the honourable 
senators I would like to read into the records 
a letter received last week from one of our 
members. It came, written on a page and a 
half of lined foolscap...I will read it just as 
it is written... 


Poverty 


Poverty to me is when a family has to 
eat macaroni and cheese 3 times a day 
whether or not they want to, and make 
sure there is some left for the next 
morning. 


When the 7 children they have have to 
go to bed at night with their day clothes 
on because if she bought them pajamas 
there would be no money for the moth- 
er’s medication. 


Poverty is when the husband cannot 
afford a help in the house when the wife 
is bedridden, and there is one child home 
and the others are in school. Neighbours 
too far away. The father has to just hope 
she will be all right. 


Poverty is when the father is unable to 
work full time but can’t afford the opera- 
tion because then the rent might not get 
paid. And where would they get another 
shack liveable. The one they were living 
in had no bathroom or outside facilities. 
They used pails upstairs and down and 
paid $100 a month and no cupboards. He 
was making approximately $300 per 
month—7 kids and the wife with cancer. 
The welfare knew about this family for 
five years and kept them in one shack 
after the other but never once offered to 
subsidize them. The wife is now dead as 
of December 24, 1969. The welfare then 
put them in a beautiful old home includ- 
ing lined drapes, bathroom—the works. 
This house was waiting for them. The 
wife new nothing of them. 


My conclusion in a case such as this, 
the welfare should have moved them in 
that house before she died. That is when 
they really need the help. This I know is 
true—because she was my sister. 


In conclusion, may we say sincerely: 


God intended the earth and all that it 
contains for the use of every human 
being and people...the right to have a 
share of eartly goods sufficient for oneself 
and one’s family belongs to everyone. 


_ Senator Pearson: We enjoyed reading that 
‘brief, although it makes sad reading. It is 
very well presented in setting out some of the 
‘problems which face families throughout 
‘Canada today. 


| There is one problem which is not touched 
‘on at all, the problem of drug addiction. It is 
‘a problem with the young people today, with 
the mother, and especially with mothers who 
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are abandoned, having no husband. In most 
cases the youngsters who are taking these 
drugs are doing so in order to live up with 
the gang. They reject the mother. When the 
mother tries to approach them, she cannot get 
near them. I would like to ask why your 
people are not doing anything about this 
problem at all—or are you doing something? 


Mrs. Matthews: Do you mean, why this is 
not in the brief? 


Senator Pearson: It is not included in the 
brief at all. 


Mrs. Matthews: We did not include it in the 
brief at all. Actually, I feel that the whole 
area of the drug problem should have a brief 
in itself. This is a problem which we have 
gone into in the area of the Indians and the 
Eskimos. It should really be a brief in itself. 


I could not agree more heartily with the 
comments you have made, but I do feel that 
this is an area which should be dealt with 
separately. It is certainly a difficult problem. 


Senator Pearson: It should be dealt with in 
our committee, because it is a problem with 
those youngsters who now are leaving school. 
Unknown to their mothers they leave school. 
She is under the impression that they have 
left for school and because of differences 
between the principal and the teacher, she 
does not know what the situation is. She does 
not know, for example, that they have not 
gone to school but that they have just gone 
with the gang. In addition there is a tremen- 
dous amount of petty thievery going on to 
supply the cash they need. 


The Most Rev. J. P. Mahoney, D.D., Nation- 
al Director, Bishop of Saskatoon: Do you 
think that the comment on the Big Brother 
movement has any significance, senator? Do 
you think that this drug problem is caused to 
some extent because they are not relating to 
an adult with understanding? Perhaps if the 
Big Brother movement were encouraged 
along these lines, some of these younger 
people could find a suitable adult to relate to, 
somebody who could give them good advice. 


Senator Pearson: This could be developed. 


Mrs. Matthews: One of the comments made 
in the brief is that frequently the child has a 
negative image of his father and so the big 
man in his life is the criminal. That is why 
the recommendation is made that support 
should be given to the Big Brotherhood 
movement. 
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Senator Pearson: I think too that where the 
father deserts the family, he should still be 
made to support them. 


Senator Quart: Mr. Chairman, I agree 
entirely with Senator Pearson’s comment 
regarding drug addiction. I feel this is such a 
worthwhile study that it should be included 
and I am sure it will be included in whatever 
recommendations we may make. It does pre- 
sent a very real problem. 


Before asking my question, and I have 
many of them, I want to congratulate the 
president and the national executive for dele- 
gating Mrs. Matthew to put together this 
brief, and I particularly appreciate the way 
they have given credit to the members from 
the various provinces who in turn have gone 
on the knowledge and experience of the 
membership. I like the way they have given 
them credit by name. 


Now, to come to my questions—it has come 
to my knowledge within the last week—and 
this paragraph in your brief struck me very 
forcibly because of this case which I have in 
mind, and the letter you read really touched 
our hearts. I refer to page 13 of your brief, 
paragraph 49 where you Say: 


It is submitted that the federal Govern- 
ment authorities should investigate more 
closely the problem of the man who 
leaves his family thereby creating a 
financial burden for his wife and for the 
community. 


That, of course, is your recommendation. 


Mrs. Maithews: We heard many, many sto- 
ries about this kind of thing and the situation 
that arises where a father leaves his family. 
In some cases the mother can provide, but in 
others she cannot. Many of them involve 
hardship, particularly where the mother is 
not able to provide and has to go on welfare. 
Then there were other cases where the father 
would come home and beat up the family, 
both physically and emotionally. A great deal 
of this kind of thing came to our knowledge 
and it was on this knowledge that these 
recommendations were based. 


Miss Veronica Fagan, Member of Brief 
Committee, the Catholic Women’s League of 
Canada: In the terms of the recommendation, 
we suggested that the federal Government 
authority should investigage this. The Vanier 
Institute of the Family at the moment is sup- 
porting the study by the Ontario Law Reform 
Commission directed to these problems and 
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the enforcing of agreements. But this is a 
slow process with many facets, and I under- 
stand that the research is slow because it is 
only a project undertaken at the request of 
the Council of Juvenile and Family Court 
Judges of Canada. I think it is an admirable 
study to which much more attention should 
be given. At the moment this study is being 
carried out, I shall not use the words “casual- 
ly” but the project in Ontario is being carried 
on by students in summer with limited budg- 
ets. I would think that this is one resource 
that is available and should be pursued. 


The problem of the deserted mother is tre- 
mendous because the onus of following up is 
often hers—the giving of the address of the 
husband and trying to locate him. At the 
same time she has the day-to-day problems of 
keeping the children together and looking 
after them with very limited financial 
resources. I know that our Courts permit the 
woman to assign monies to the welfare 
departments so that they can have regular 
payments if they choose to go on welfare, but 
there are some women who depend entirely 
on support from the husband and if he suffers. 
a reverse in health or in employment, this in 
turn reflects upon the family. I am not sure 
that I completely agree with the committee on 
the methods whereby he could be traced and 
found. 


If I may quote the statistics for the Proy- 
ince of Ontario for 1966, the latest figures 
available, something like 4,000 cases were 
presented to the Juvenile and Family Courts 
to seek assistance for deserted women. Of 
that number, 1,700 only were pursued as 
cases in which the husband could be located 
and in which agreements were made possible. 
Of that, another large number, and I do not 
know the exact number, would be unrecover- 
able. And so the payments to the deserted 
wife and family were very limited. Conse- 
quently the mother is constantly in a state of 
insecurity. This is a very large problem and 
the solution is not easy. I think there should 
be a central point for information and statis- 
tics on this located in our Family Courts. 


The Chairman: If you do not agree with the 
solutions, what do you suggest? I am keeping 
in mind now that the act presently on the 
statute books was drafted by myself as chair- 
man, Mr. Markle who was here sitting 
beside me this morning, and Mr. Cragg who 


administers the Canadian Assistance Act—we | 


were the three people involved in drafting 
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the act. It did not work very well, but we did 
the best we could. How would you improve 
it? 


Miss Fagan: The point is I feel that families 
and children must be protected by legislation. 
As in all legislation, the implementation is the 
difficult part and this is the field of the family 
courts. This means that the family court offi- 
cials, along with the mothers, are responsible 
for tracing the men. I feel that while it is 
necessary to protect them it may be useless. I 
know this argument is made frequently: is it 
worth incarcerating the father? 


The Chairman: Let us forget the father for 


'amoment and say we do not locate him, or if 
we do he is in trouble. We have a mother 
_ with children; what do you suggest we do for 


her? She cannot trace the husband and the 
authorities have several other jobs to do. 
What do we do for her at that moment in 
time? 


Miss Fagan: I think she would be eligible 
for family benefits in those conditions under 
the general welfare assistance. However, in 
order to become eligible she must prove this 


| meed, which means going to court, laying 


charges and providing information. It is 
within the powers of regional welfare 
administrators to dispense with some of the 
needs of the unmarried mother and the des- 
erted wife, such as a declaration of paternity 
for an unmarried mother. This is rarely done 
and the complicated political machinery must 
go forward. I think it could be simplified if an 


affidavit of facts could be presented, rather 
' than bearing the stigma of a court appearance. 
In this regard I must say that the workers on 
the project realize that most people feel that 
if they are heard they are well heard and 
. given sympathetic attention. I am suggesting 
that this may be unnecessary. For example, a 
_Yrepresentative of the welfare department 
-could take an affidavit and present the 
_ Women’s case to the court. 


The Chairman: The suggestion that we had 
to deal with, as I recall it, was that after the 
order of the court was made it was then its 
_ responsibility to make the collections, and she 
‘would be paid automatically. She would not 
have to chase after the husband. The children 
would not chase the father. Is that the sort of 
procedure you are thinking about, or are you 
going even further? 


' Miss Fagan: That is one of the improve- 
‘ments which would be helpful, and this is 
done in some cases, but not in all. The legisla- 
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tion may be there, but the problem is putting 
it into practice. 


Mrs. Matthews: In point of fact I think the 
onus is on the mother to appear in court, no 
matter what she has already gone through in 
the last 24 or 48 hours and may go through 
during the next 24 hours as a result of 
appearing in court. This is what we say in 
paragraph 52. 


The Chairman: It is so hard to avoid that; 
it is not easy for the mother or the authori- 
ties, but how can you improve it? 


Mrs. Matthews: This is the kind of proce- 
dure that we are recommending, the possibili- 
ty of a representative of the welfare office, 
perhaps a social worker who may be involved 
with the family in other connections, perhaps 
a lawyer, appearing on her behalf rather than 
the woman herself, who is already overbur- 
dened having to appear. 


Senator Quart: You mention at the end of 
this paragraph tracing a man through income 
tax returns. 


Mrs. Maithews: Yes, this is if he has an 
income. This is one of the suggestions, the 
social security number or income tax return. 
In some cases the men, of course, are working 
and paying income tax. There is a social 
security number and various other methods 
which we have suggested. 


Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment in 
passing reference to the very kind remarks 
Senator Quart made at the beginning. This 
brief is very much the work of a committee 
and, as Miss Fagan pointed out, we did not 
even agree always. Some of the points made 
in it are the thinking, opinion and feeling of 
women who are living in these conditions. 
This particular part is a very personal situa- 
tion. It is a woman who is actually living in 
these conditions and these were her feelings. 
When the brief was being prepared, of the 15 
people who are members of the brief commit- 
tee, about six or seven each prepared a sec- 
tion, which we then attempted to research in 
our own volunteer fashion. It is, however, 
very much a brief of feeling and opinion. 


Senator Carter: Did you check with any 
legal authorities to see if your suggestions for 
tracing were practical? 


Mrs. Matthews: Do you mean the sugges- 
tion of the woman appearing in court? 
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Senator Carter: No, the suggestion of trac- 
ing through the social security number? 


Mrs. Matthews: We did not check it in 
complete and utter detail, because as an 
organization of volunteers we do not feel 
competent to do this. However, we did check 
the fact that there is a social security number 
and that people could be traced through it. If 
your question is did we research it all the 
way back, we did not. 


Senator Carter: On that same point you 
make a statement which perhaps I am not 
interpreting correctly. In paragraph 51 you 
say: 

It is further recommended that the law 
be amended to make it mandatory that 
irresponsible fathers who desert their 
families be forced to contribute to the 
support of this family until all children 
are of age to support themselves,... 


That is all right, but now you come down to 
where I am somewhat puzzled. You go on to 
say: 
and, as a deterrent to establishing a 
second family, legally or illegally, the 
first family should supersede any other 
families. 


If the father establishes a second family and 
has children, they are also human. How do 
you draw the distinction between the 
responsibility for one child born in one family 
and another child born in a different family? 
How can you say that these are two separate 
human beings and that one should supersede 
the other? 


Mrs. Matthews: First of all, we did not say 
that he did not have a responsibility to his 
second family. 


Senator Carter: You are asking us to pass a 
law making it mandatory—you want some- 
thing which would say that the first family 
would supersede the other families? 


Mrs. Matthews: Yes, because we feel the 
first family is his primary responsibility. We 
are not saying that he is not responsible for 
the second family. 


Senator Carter: Just how do you separate 
the two responsibilities? You say primary and 
secondary. Does he pay more to the first 
family than he would to the second? 


Rev. Dr. Mahoney: Actually, I think we are 
trying to scare them off, senator. We want 
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him to think about that good and early. You 
have raised a good question; there is no doubt. 
about that. Actually, we are not suggesting 
this on the basis of the children so much as 
on the basis of the man stopping to think of 
what is going to happen to him if he takes on 
more responsibilities. 


Senator Carter: I know what you are driv- 
ing at, but we are talking about a law. The 
law is not to protect the father, but the chil- 
dren. It is the responsibility of the father to 
the children which is embodied in the law; it 
is not to frighten the father away or keep 
him from straying from the narrow path. 
That is the point about which I am puzzled. 


Mrs. Matthews: I think our basic point is 
the primary responsibility to his children. We 
did not say that he had no responsibility to 
the others nor did we try to say that he must 
give “X” dollars to this one or that one. 


Senator Carter: That is what I want you to 
define, what “primary” responsibility means 
as opposed to “secondary.” 


Mrs. Matthews: His primary responsibility 
is to his first family. 


Senator Carter: What does that mean? 


Mrs. Matthews: I do not quite understand 
your question. 


Rev. Dr. Mahoney: I think it means that the 
top of his pay cheque goes to the first family. 


Senator Carter: And is that is the end of it? 


Rev. Dr. Mahoney: How irresponsible are 
we going to allow this man to be under the 
law? If we do not have any law he can estab- 
lish families all over the place, as some men 
do, and not support any of them. He cannot 
support them all. The Government is going to 
have to step in and support his families wher- 
ever they are, and I am sure they will. Where 
does his money go? Let his money go to the 
first family, which is the first obligation he 
took on. This is cruel, but he does not have — 
enough money, only a lot of vigour. His prob- — 
lem is that he cannot keep his income up to | 
his responsibilities. We are simply saying that | 
his first obligation is to his original wife and 
family whom he undertook to raise. Beyond | 
that he is going to have to get help anyhow 
because there is not enough money to go 
around. I think that is when the welfare 
comes in. He may simply say, “I have estab- 
lished three families and I will decide to give 
my money to this family or to that one.” I do 
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not think a law that allows a man to do that 
is fair. 

Senator Carter: Do you mean to say that if 
the court can only get, say, $100 a month out 
of this father and that is only enough to 
support his first family, the second family 
should be supported by the state? Is that 
what you are saying? 


Mrs. Matthews: This is literally what would 
happen anyway. 


Senator Pearson: He left his first family 
and it is approximately five, six or seven 
years before you find him. What are you 
going to do with him? He has established his 
second family by then. He does not establish 
another family all within one year. 


Mrs. Matthews: As a matter of fact, when 
this recommendation was brought in it was 
even suggested that the second wife should 
help support the first family, which carried it 
pretty far. 


Senator Carter: We have spent enough time 
on that one. There is one other point, Mr. 
Chairman. This confirms what we have been 
told by other witnesses about the humiliation 
of poor children in schools. You make a point 
here that children on welfare must sign forms 


in triplicate to receive text books in some 
| schools. It is even announced over the P.A. 


system in the school, which makes these chil- 
dren different from the others. Is that very 
prevalent? Are you talking about one school 
or one area? 


Mrs. Matthews: We are talking about one 
area and we have this documented, but as we 
pointed out these things vary from province 
to province. I am from Toronto. I know that it 
does not happen there, but it does in some 
places and we do not feel that it is right. We 
have this documented and it is happening. 
This material would have come in to me 


- about the end of 1969, three or four months 


ago. 


Senator Carter: Does this happen in more 
than one province? 


Mrs. Maithews: I just have it documented 
from one province. 


Senator Carter: I think we should get docu- 
mentation on it. 


The Chairman: That is the next question 
which I was going to ask. This is, after all, a 
very powerful organization. I have known 
them for years and years, and I should have 
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thought that the bishop would have written 
that board of education a letter that would 
have sizzled them a bit and that would have 
been the end of it. 


Mrs. Matthews: I think steps are being 
taken to correct the situation, because these 
things are really careless and thoughtless. We 
use this as an example of the kind of things 
which are happening to children. 


Senator Inman: Could we ask which prov- 
ince that is? 


The Chairman: I do not want to ask it, but 
you may. Ask them privately. 


Mrs. Maithews: 
privately? 


Can I tell the senator 


The Chairman: Yes, you can tell her later. 


Senator Carter: I have one last question. 
Mr. Chairman, you laid stress on day care 
centres and we have had several other bodies 
expressing the same thing. You confirm what 
they have said, but I would like to get your 
opinion on these day care centres and the 
type you have in mind. Some people have 
recommended a central place where you 
bring in a lot of children for expert care. 
Others have recommended that it would be 
better for the poor people to have smaller 
centres, sort of a corner drug store or nursery 
variety, with probably some of the poor 
people themselves trained to look after them. 
What is your reaction to that? 


Mrs. Matthews: We have said this about 
the people themselves looking afier them. My 
opinion would be that the day care centres 
must be in an area where a mother can place 
her children in them conveniently. They 
should be more in the neighbourhood of the 
corner drug store. This would be the most 
satisfactory way of having the day care cen- 
tres run. These mothers cannot take their 
children to the other end of town, partly 
because of the cost of transportation. Even 
the cost of transportation would be too much, 
apart from the time or anything else. Miss 
Fagan may have some comments on the day 
care centre. 


Miss Fagan: In reference to the question 
about some of the poor families, I know that 
in Toronto in some of the housing develop- 
ments they have started day care centres 
whereby women alternate daily in the care of 
ehildren, in groups. The City of Metropolitan 
Toronto sponsors 16 day care centres accom- 
modating something like 590 children. They 
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also pay some of the private day nurseries. 
Briefly, what is required here would be an 
extension of these facilities, which is a great 
cost to the taxpayer. There would have to be 
some consensus that this is a good type of 
supplement to the family needing child care 
and seeing the context, particularly for 
women who are the sole support and who 
require good day care, not just running 
around to various women in the neighbour- 
hood who many or may not give a great deal 
of consistent help but which would be more 
as baby sitting and which is not always 
perfect. 


I speak of institutionalized day care, in 
which there would be expert management, 
which could be supplemented again by what 
you are suggesting, volunteer help. 


Senator Fergusson: In these small day care 
places where different women give their 
time, are these women trained or do they just 
set up a place where they look after the 
child?! 


Miss Fagan: No, they are not trained. 
The Chairman: Some of them may be. 


Miss Fagan: I would say that in most of the 
housing developments they are mothers. 


Senator Fergusson: They take the children. 


Miss Fagan: There is an experiment in the 
City of Toronto at the moment, sponsored by 
the Department of Public Welfare and one of 
the community colleges. There is a mobile 
van located in one of the centres in one sec- 
tion of the city and they are trying to teach 
certain women the aspects of child care. This 
is a community college responsibility, so that 
the woman may go out to work. They are 
working on this project, to equip those 
women, who are just mothers, with some 
more scientific basis of child management, 
giving them ideas as to teaching skills, how to 
manage children in groups, and so on. This is 
an experiment which started in the last six 
months and I think more projects of this kind 
should be encouraged. 


Mrs. Matthews: This provides a lot of dif- 
ferent services. In addition to training moth- 
ers, it provides day care service for the chil- 
dren involved, so it is doing a two-fold job. 


Senator Inman: I saw an article in a paper 
with regard to nurseries for working mothers. 
This was the case of a little firm. I was won- 
dering if it could be extended to larger firms. 
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In this case, the work of the firm was in 


manufacturing furniture. The owner provided 


a little nursery where the mothers could 
bring their children and leave them. The 
mothers then could see them at the noon 
hour. I thought that was a wonderful idea and 
wonder if it could be promoted among firms 
big enough to do this. 


One of the questions I was interested in 
was in regard to family allowances to unwed 
mothers. For several years I was chairman of 
a mothers’ allowance committee in Prince 
Edward Island. We could not pay to unwed 
mothers. I thought that was a bad principle, 
and many children suffered because of this. 
How many provinces do that? 


Mrs. Matthews: I am not too sure of the 
question. Do you mean, how many provinces 
do not pay? 


Senator Inman: How many provinces do 
pay? 

Mrs. Matthews: Do pay family allowances 
to unwed mothers? 


Miss Fagan: I 
universal. 


understood this was 


The Chairman: It is federal. It is not a 
provincial matter. You may have been think- 
ing, senator, of mothers’ allowances, which is 
now incorporated into the Canada Assistance 
Act. The old family allowances plan is no 
longer there. 


Miss Fagan: Excuse me. Was the senator’s 
question answered satisfactorily? I was refer- 
ring to family allowances, such as the baby 
bonus. That is universal, It is paid to married 
mothers as well as to unmarried mothers. 
However, in the case of the unmarried 
mother, she is not eligible for that until three 
months after the birth of the child. Prior to. 
that she must go on social welfare assistance, } 
which is a general thing. She has to prove. 
that she is going to maintain and keep the) 
child and requires long term assistance in) 


managing the child. | 

Senator Inman: On page 16, in paragraph 
you say: | 
We submit that the recipient of such 
benefits should be given every incentive | 
to work and not be penalized if she seeks 
employment to supplement her allow- 
ance. This could be the means by which 
she could retain her dignity, allowing her | 
to purchase much needed household | 
equipment or repairs to her home. 


| 
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How far would you consider one should go on 
this. 


Mrs. Matthews: In paragraph 60 it is sug- 
gested that if the woman works and is able to 
make a few dollars over and above her wel- 
fare allowance, this should not be deducted 
from her welfare. Is the question, how far do 
we want to go with that? 


Senator Inman: Yes. 


Mrs. Matthews: I have not figures here, but 
f she is earning a great amount of money, 
she will not be on welfare, to start off. 


Miss Fagan: At the moment in Ontario she 
nay earn up to $36 a month. After that it 
would be reduced. 


The Chairman: After that it is a total 
Jeduction. In most other provinces i+ is 
allowed that if she earns $5 she gets $2.50. 
That is the general practice across the coun- 
iry, with the exception of Ontario, where 
leduction is dollar for dollar after $25 to 
$30 of earning. 


Mrs. E. Gallagher (Member of Brief Com- 
mittee, The Catholic Women’s League of 
Canada): In the case of rural poverty, I think 
of a particular case where the husband died 
suddenly and left the wife and seven chil- 
dren. I am not sure of the amount of the 
allowance she gets. I am wondering if some- 
thing could be done in certain cases. Some- 
limes they live 14 or 15 miles from a shop- 
ping centre and she has no opportunity to get 
neat for the whole week. She has not enough 
refrigeration for that amount of meat. Now, I 
wonder if we could not help in cases like that 
oy purchasing a freezer which would help to 
wlve a great many of her problems. Then 
derhaps she could buy up enough meat when 
there were better buys in the stores and have 
i quantity of it in her freezer so that she 
would not be obliged to make this trip to the 
shopping centre fifteen miles away, using gas 
or lugging her purchases on a bus. Here we 
vould be helping somebody with a real prob- 
em. I am sure there are many cases similar 
0 the one I have referred to. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Mr. Chairman, I was hoping to be the 
levil’s agent this morning and try to start an 
irgument. So far I have been unsuccessful. 
Ne have received something in the order of 
ifty briefs on poverty in this committee. 
Everybody is telling us what to do and how 


0 do it. In fact everybody is telling us the 
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same thing. These briefs are largely repeti- 
tious, but let me make it clear that I am not 
criticizing them. We are always talking about 
poverty, but what is the cause of poverty? 
What is the real cause of it? There was a 
letter read here this morning which was a 
very pitiful letter and a very sad one. We 
heard all about the woman in it, but what 
about the man? Is he alive? Where is the man 
in that picture? 


Mrs. Matthews: In the letter which I read, 
reference was made to the fact that the man 
was making $300 a month and paying $100 a 
month in rent. He was alive and he had 7 
children and his wife died of cancer on 
December 24. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
It seems to me that there are many, many 
poor families in Canada and if you get 
down to the basic reason, you find that the 
man is responsible and he is the one we 
should go after. In many cases he is an 
outlaw and he is lazy and does not want to 
work. When you put these factors together 
you have the cause of it all. I think we have 
to be a little more severe in these cases and 
use the whip sometimes. It may do some good 
and maybe it is the only language they will 
understand. Can I start an argument on that? 


Rev. Dr. Mahoney: I will agree with that, 
senator, depending upon the kind of whip you 
like to use. 


Mrs. Gallagher: I think we would all like to 
use it sometimes. 


Rev. Dr. Mahoney: I think the ladies have 
rather focused the situation on women in 
their brief, but it would be interesting to 
have the mem come up with an analysis of 
their own situation. Obviously nothing has 
been said about the husband who has been 
driven out of the home by the wife. We have 
to admit that such cases do exist. Conditions 
are such that the man eventually walks out 
the door and with perfectly good reason. But 
nothing has been said in his defence. 


The Chairman: No hearsay evidence here. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
In the first brief we heard this morning 
there was a point which was very interesting 
to me. In the tremendous training programs 
now existing right across Canada, it may well 
be that the standard of education required is 
too high for a certain group of people. You 
don’t need grade 12 to be a barber or a ladies’ 
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hairdresser. You may need it if you want to 
reach a certain higher level. The situation can 
exist where a man has five or six in family 
and he has a job but he goes out to look for a 
better job and they say “you cannot have it 
because you do not have grade 12.” Then he 
goes back to where he was before, still being 
poor and his children remain poor. So per- 
haps we have to start with the newborn gen- 
eration. But I think we may at times be 
asking too much of the people living today. 
And then because they do not come up to the 
standard, we send them back to the shack 
and they live there and remain poor for the 
rest of their lives. 


Rev. Dr. Mahoney: I could not agree more, 
senator. Of course you only need grade 10 to 
become a barber, but why grade 10? Why 
make too great a demand on them to fill a job 
for which they have every ability on earth? I 
do not write the laws and I certainly object to 
some of them. 


Mrs. Matthews: A very good point was 
made by one of the senators that when you 
educate a man, you educate an individual, but 
when you educate a mother, you educate a 
family. We have concerned ourselves with the 
mother who was left with the children and 
while I agree with the points that are being 
made, we could have written five or six more 
briefs instead of just one on these different 
aspects. 


The Chairman: I think you made a very 
important point in this brief, I will come to it 
in a few minutes. 


Senator McGrand: Senator Pearson brought 
up the question of drugs. Have you any infor- 
mation on the prevalence of the use of drugs 
or drug addiction among children of the 
poor? Is there any difference in the evidence 
of its use in the families of deserted mothers 
as compared with others? Is there any differ- 
ence between its use or between its occur- 
rence in the families of the poor and the 
families of the affluent? Have you any ideas 
on that? 


Mrs. Matthews: Well, we didn’t undertake 
research in that area, but perhaps Miss Fagan 
may be able to speak about that. 


Miss Fagan: Well, I have a kind of an 
impression, if you would accept that. In the 
agency with which I am connected in my 
work, the Children’s Aid Society, there are 
some children who come to us, not as drug 
users in the sense of using amphetamines and 
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LSD, but children who experiment with glue 
sniffing—airplane glue—and this kind of stuff 
that is easily obtainable at the corner store. 
So far as my experience is concerned, they 
have not been concerned with the heavy 
drugs at all, and it is my impression that here 
the question of money is involved and you 
are more likely to find the use of drugs 
among children in somewhat higher economic 
brackets. Of course, I am not excluding the 
families of the poor in this. 


Senator McGrand: On page 6 you mention 
that the children from the fatherless welfare 
family face a 90 per cent higher chance of 
becoming delinquent than children who grow 
up in either middle-class or two-parent fami- 
lies. Then you give your reference for that. I 
would like to know if in your opinion the 
delinquency is more prevalent in deserted 
families than in two-parent families? | 


Miss Fagan: When we use the word “de- 
linquency” here we must remember that it 
has many facets including stealing, breaking 
and entering and that kind of thing and this 
is what I was referring to rather than drug- 
taking. Delinquency encompasses all these 
things including playing truant from school 
and not just the use of drugs. 


Senator McGrand: It seems to me that most 
of these runaway husbands who desert their 
families are in the low income bracket; is 
that right? You do not find many $10,000 or 
$12,000 a year husbands running away, do 
you? | 

The Chairman: At $12,000 you abandon the 
family; at lower incomes you desert them. 
That is the only difference. | 


Senator McGrand: I have listened to this 
time and time again, how these men shoulc 
be chased and made to pay with a priority 
whether it is the first or second family, but ai 
a rule these are low income men in the ial 


place. What success have the authorities hai 
in tracing these and making them fulfil thei, 
responsibility to their families? If it has no} 
been successful in the past, how successiu 
can it be in the future? 


Mrs. Matthews: I do not know that an; 
concerted attempt has been made in the pas 
to follow it up. In point of numbers it woul! 
be fair to say that there are more in the lov 
income bracket, because there are mor 
people in that bracket. 


Senator McGrand: But speaking propor 
tionately? 
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Mrs. Matthews: I do not think that there 
has been a concerted effort made to follow 
this up. Certainly this is the feeling the 
members of our organization who submitted 
these opinions, that not enough effort was 
made to trace the fathers. 


The Chairman: You are aware that there 
are approximately 300,000 women in the clas- 
sification of single heads of families, with 
about 500,000 or 600,000 children of various 
ages. This has been a problem, of the highest 
priority and the deepest concern to us. We 
are full of it and know something of it. As I 
read your brief I feel that what you are 
saying is that we must give the women a 
chance to lead as normal a life as we possibly 
can. I am sure I speak for the remainder of 
the committee when I say we thought their 
highest priority was income. The second pri- 
ority was their ability to earn a living if they 
wished to and could. For this they need the 
day nurseries and day care centres. 


_ Here I become the devil’s advocate and the 
Bishop will forgive me. Since 1966 the feder- 
al Government has made it possible under the 
Canada Assistance Plan to establish day nurs- 
sries in every part of Canada and contributes 
30% of cost without limitation. You are fully 
wganized and a very respected competent 
and able group. I notice Newfoundland was 
left out, but perhaps you have not been estab- 
lished there. That does not make any differ- 
ence, they will come in. You appear before 
this committee, comprised of citizens from all 
parts of Canada. We are no different than 
you, but just happen to be here because we 
took a different direction and orientation 
than some others. You ask us to do certain 
things. Why have you people in the last two 
years not raised hell at the local level, with 
the aldermen and the provinces? Why have 
you not told them we have got to have these 
day care centres for these women in order to 
give them a chance? They are not as expen- 
sive as all that, especially in the medium 
sized cities. Bigger cities are hard to get at, 
out in the medium cities of 50,000 or 70,000, 
where you know the aldermen personally, 
why have you people not done that so that 
you did not have to come to us with so vital a 
oroblem? I do not hold you responsible for 
‘come; that is our job, not yours, but this is 
‘he kind of work you should be doing all the 
time, You are two years behind. Why? 


Mrs. Matthews: As you said you were going 
0 be the devil’s advocate, I do not know that 


‘ can tell you why. I can say though that most 
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of the work we have done as a volunteer 
organization has been in such areas as assist- 
ing with day care centres. I agree with you 
that we should probably do more and I would 
like his excellency to make reference to 
something that is happening in his own city 
in connection with day care centres. I also 
relate this to a project undertaken by our 
organization two years ago in Ontario, where 
classes in English were set up for immigrant 
women by the Department of Provincial 
Secretary and Citizenship of the Provincial 
Government. We provided everything else, in 
many cases the teachers, the day care centres 
or babysitting service. This is the role that we 
feel we can still fill, but I agree with you that 
probably we should be doing more on the 
political level. 


The Chairman: Your strength lies in the 
fact that you are not local, but accepted 
across this country. You are everywhere and 
we expect more from you. 


Mrs. Matthews: Senator Croll, can we take 
this back to our members with the idea that 
Senator Croll has said that the members of 
the Catholic Women’s League should be 
acting more politically in this particular area? 


The Chairman: Oh, yes, in a loud voice. We 
have our problems. I can tell you that the 
members of this committee are dedicated. We 
go to the departments and ask them why they 
have not done this or that. They appear 
before us with a nice brief, very well thought 
out by, for instance, the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. On page 7 of 
their brief they state: 


Many problems remain also in the provi- 
sion of social welfare services designed to 
prevent future poverty, alleviate existing 
situations, and foster the rehabilitation of 
the poor. Comprehensive counselling ser- 
vices, foster home care, institutional care, 
day care for children and adults, meal 
services, homemaker services,... 


They say here is the law, we can do all 
these things. We are paying the money but 
somebody is not doing it. It is very difficult. It 
is all very well for us to repeat it but it is an 
entirely different thing for you people across 
the country to say and repeat it wherever you 
are represented. 


Rev. Dr. Mahoney: The problem with an 
organization like the C.W.L. is that we exist 
everywhere, with many different local prob- 
lems, so it is up to the local group to do 
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something as they see the problem. Over the 
years the ladies have not been inactive, but 
they have done little if anything about day 
care centres. This brief is going to you people 
and afterwards to our membership, and they 
are going to ask this question. I am sure we 
will tell them what you told us. The whole 
point of this kind of encounter is that we will 
see day care centres coming as a result of a 
great deal of leg work. We did not think 
much about them until things were being put 
together and we started asking ourselves 
what are the problems. We are now beginning 
to focus our ladies’ minds on this idea—is 
there a problem regarding day care centres, 
and how many counsellors have thought 
about it and challenged their local communi- 
ty? 

One of the results of meeting with you and 
having the devil or his advocate speak to us 
so firmly is to focus once more on how impor- 
tant it is to do something about it and not 
just talk. I am sure we appreciate that. 


Mrs. Fabris: The bishop just stole my thun- 
der. He expressed it better than I can. I did 
want to say that we are already making 
plans, now that the brief has been presented. 
I know that it is going back to our people 
right across Canada. We are going to work on 
this brief, and I will be very happy to convey 
your remarks. The problem has been that so 
many of our active members are women who 
are not in this position of poverty, and there- 
fore they have to be told about these things 
happening. I know, in speaking to my own 
group, that when I told them about our brief 
they said that they did not know about these 
things and that we should get busy. We are 
starting on it next Monday morning. 

As a result of our hearings, I feel that you 
will find our women, as they have done in the 
past, taking up the challenge. We discussed 
this last night. The role of the volunteer is in 
this type of thing. 

In our recommendation we asked that the 
municipalities set them up. We feel that these 
day care centres should be more than a baby 
sitting centre. If there was some orderly plan 
by which these places could be set up and 
certain things done with them, I think we 
would all follow suit. We would have no dif- 
ficulty in recruiting ladies to take the neces- 
sary training. There has to be a lead and 
there must be a planned one. This is what we 
ask the municipalities to do. Our problem is, 
as you said, to stir up the municipalities. 
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The Chairman: We can do the best we can 
as a committee, but what we are trying to do 
is to recruit you people who come before us, 
as well as the educational people who were 
here this morning and two other groups who 
plan to be here Thursday. 

We had a witness from the Department of 
Labour at an earlier hearing, and Senator 
Fergusson asked, ‘Why is a man permitted to 
deduct an allowance for a housekeeper, 
whereas a woman in a similar position is not 
permitted to do so?” There was no answer to 
that. We immediately made it our business to 
ask the Income Tax Department about this, 
and they assured the committee that they 
stopped making a distinction about a month 
ago. They said that both are entitled to the 
deduction. We also got in touch with the Min- 
ister of Labour, and the Minister of Finance, 
and we find that the White Paper on Taxa- 
tion makes some provision for women’s 
allowance. These are not world shattering 
things, but they do count. These things build 
up from time to time and they make a differ- 
ence effect. 

We have to ask you people to give us much 
more help than you have been able to give to 
date because poverty is deeply embedded. It 
is a serious problem and it is not going to be 
solved overnight. You have got to carry your 
share of the burden. I know you will. 


Senator Quart: I am always interested in 
this question. You recommend that a single 
woman who is the head of a family and is on 
welfare should not be penalized if she obtains 
employment to supplement her income, that 
at the present time she has to declare it and 
if she earns a certain amount over and above 
what she is receiving on welfare she is cut 
off. Is that the meaning? 


Mrs. Matthews: Yes, deductible. 


Senator Quart: You agree that she should 
be allowed to keep that? 


Mrs. Matthews: Yes. This is the point we 
made before, that she should be allowed to 
keep it for repairs to her home or a variety of. 
things which are needed and which she 
cannot cover with the welfare allowance. 


Senator Quart: Have you had anyone com- 
plain as to how long it takes to get back on 
welfare after they have been taken off, 
because they declared a certain amount of 
earnings? 
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Miss Fagan: I could not answer that ques- 
tion. I know that if you are on general short- 
term welfare assistance you are not supposed 
to work. However, individual workers tell me 
that they close their eyes to this. But the 
policy is that you do not work and you have 
no other source of income. It is a rigid kind of 
definition. It will be said, from office to office 
that it is known one can’t exist on what she 
_ receives and needs something else. Therefore, 
_ they close their eyes if it amounts to just a 
' few dollars here and there. Under the provin- 
' cial Mother’s Allowance, a woman may earn 
' up to $36 a month. I feel that this limit could 
| be extended. There could be a more individu- 
| alized kind of approach. If the woman has a 
' skill she should be permitted to work at least 
_ part-time and have her income supplemented 
‘through the welfare assistance program. 


| The Chairman: Miss Fagan, I do not think 
that was the question. Senator Quart is con- 
/cerned about people on welfare earning a few 
dollars and then having to go off welfare 
| because of it. Should it be necessary for them 
to come back onto welfare again, how long 
‘would it take? Would the administrator 
work? 


_ Senator Quart: Some people have claimed 
that it takes two or three months. 


Miss Fagan: I know that if were to ask the 
local welfare official in Toronto he would 
reply that it can be done immediately as of 
today. What happens is that the provisions 
‘vary and you do have local administrators 
who handle their policies very rigidly. There 
is no individualization. It should be more 
individualized so that a person would not be 
penalized because he has the capacity to work 
and wishes to do so. 


Senator Fergusson: I am being a devil’s 
advocate, because I do believe that people on 
welfare should be permitted to earn more 
money and keep it. I am thinking of the 
woman who is working hard on a full-time 
basis and not getting welfare at all. Let us 
assume one is just as clever as the other. The 
one who works full time may actually earn 
less than the recipient of welfare who supple- 
ments her welfare payments by part-time 
work. Isn’t this a decision? 


Mrs. Matthews: This kind of problem 
Should be dealt with on an individual basis, 
as Miss Fagan said. This would be the answer 
to the query. This kind of thing also depends 
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a lot on how many children there are in the 
family and their ages. 


Senator Fergusson: You would have to give 
a great deal of discretion to the administrator, 
much more than you do now. 


Senator Pearson: It should be 
humane, as well as individual. 


more 


Senator Fergusson: I certain compliment 
Miss Fabris and her group. It is a wonderful 
presentation and I found it extremely inter- 
esting. It has been very well prepared. It has 
given us a lot of information. We may have 
had some of it here and there but it was not 
all together. There is also the fact that you 
quoted your own members from all over 
Canada, which was a very good idea. Quite 
often it is just the executive of a group which 
makes up the presentation, but you are giving 
the feelings and thoughts of your women in 
all parts of Canada and this was an extreme- 
ly good thing to do. 

I was glad that you specially stressed the 
situation of the woman who is head of a 
family. You say there are 283,000 single heads 
of families in Canada. That is a tremendous 
problem. We do know, from what we have 
been hearing from witnesses about these 
women and children, that they are faced with 
a very hard situation. They are despairing 
and they need help. 

I am glad you stressed this, even if you left 
out some of the other things. You could not 
possibly cover the whole field. To me, this is 
one of the most important areas. 

At the beginning, you said you recommend- 
ed an intensified study. It may be that this 
point has been dealt with by someone else— 
about regional differences and variations in 
poverty. People have asked why we are 
making more studies and have said that there 
has been enough study. Some people in some 
places wanted us to come back to Ottawa the 
next morning and pass legislation. I gather 
this is not your idea of the right approach? 


Mrs. Matthews: In the area in which we 
felt more study was needed was in that of the 
woman head of a family. Before the commit- 
tee was started, it was first mentioned to me 
and I started to look for material. It struck 
me that there was very little available about 
the woman head of family. There is a lot of 
material on the single parent of a family, and 
you have to dig through it to find the woman 
head. 
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In the Economic Council of Canada reports, 
the fifth and sixth annual reports which we 
have quoted there is only about two-thirds of 
a page in the whole book dealing with woman 
head of family. 

The more we went into it, the more we 
realized, as the committee was formed that 
there was practically no material on this 
aspect, that of the woman head of family, so 
we made this recommendation that a study be 
given to this aspect of living conditions. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
How big is your membership across Canada? 


The Chairman: It is 150,000. 


Mrs. Matthews: We give it as 135,000 to 
150,000. We have not our figures for this year 
yet. 


The Chairman: Do not forget that that is 
paid up membership. 


Mrs. Matthews: Our membership is very 
very low. People in the poverty situation 
cannot afford to pay. 


The Chairman: Are there any other ques- 
tions? Is there anything anyone on the delega- 
tion would like to say? 


Mrs. Maithews: I suppose we could spend 
all day on it, but we know that your time is 
limited. We are grateful for having had this 
opportunity to explain how we arrive at this 
conclusion and how we went about it. 


Senator Fergusson: I would like to say that 
not long ago I saw an article in the Globe and 
Mail and from the headlines I thought it 
intimated that experts should not be getting 
into these things. It may be that I misunder- 
stood the article. 


Mrs. Matthews: The article in the Globe 
ant Mail referred to the section in the brief 
which deals with the effect on children. It was 
a personal opinion. A woman was saying that 
if the husband was providing for the wife and 
family, they should not be watched by the 
social welfare workers. She had a feeling they 
should be left alone and she suggested that 
those families were just as sensitive as any 
other families. 


Senator Fergusson: Yes. 


Mrs. Maithews: That*was a reference and 
this was a minor piece which was taken out 
of one part of the submission. 
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Senator Pearson: There is one system in 
Regina, where a woman who was qualified, 
who came from another country started out 
on a day care centre. It started all right but it 
dropped down and people lost interest. Moth- 
ers found they had too much effort to get the 
children there and leave them there and then 
pick them up when they had finished the job. 
It gradually faded out. Do you find a problem 
like that? 


Mrs. Maithews: Another senator made ref- 
erence to the location of the day care centres. 
Should it be a big one in a central place or 
should it be at the corner, locally? 


Senator Pearson: It should be more locally. 


Mrs. Maithews: I do not know the Regina 
situation. It would be necessary to go into the 
particular situation. It would seem to me that 
the actual physical spot should be in an area 
where the mother would find it convenient to 
leave the children and get them home in the 
evening. 


Rev. Dr. Mahoney: It is a kind of phenome- 
non in the city of Saskatoon that I do not 
have one day care centre, although there are 
150,000. There is a federal grant for a day 
care centre and that is working extremely 
well. The federal Government covers the cost 
of the place and four workers. They also have 
a group of volunteers and this makes up 25. 
They take only 15 at a time. Sometimes a day 
is staggered, coming and going. It works 
extremely well. This is the kind of activity 
we have in mind, where we might be able to 
provide places. We could help in this respect 
in the local parishes, because we have parish 
halls, many which are not used during the 
day. However, we would need two things, 
someone to pay an administrator who would 
take charge and be there all the time. We can 
find volunteers but you need someone full- 
time. The second need is for training of 
people to work in them. I can see the great: 
pressure of our people, on pastors and people, 
to provide the area and to provide volunteers. 
We would like to be able to train volunteers 
and would like some help in the administra- 
tion. One would need a properly trained 
worker there every day, and then there 
would be volunteers to help. 


The Chairman: If there are no more ques-| 
tions, on behalf of the committee I would like 
to express our thanks. I do not know whether 
many committee members noticed one para- 
graph which rather pleased me, on the front 
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page. It referred to those who helped in pre- 
| paring the brief and mentioned that one was 
a mother of 7 children, and it said this: 


...mother of 7 children, 5 to 22 years 
old, one of whom, a Grade XI student, 
was co-ordinating chairman of the com- 
mittee which prepared a class brief on 
poverty for this Senate committee. As a 
result of her own efforts to research parts 
of the submission, her C.W.L. parish 
council donated $100 to provide a happy 
Christmas for 2 families she had 
interviewed. 


One of the really pleasant and proud things 
to happen to us was the group of children 
| who came before us in Halifax and presented 
an excellent brief. This is one of your girls. 
You see, you have cast your bread upon the 
waters. The results are coming back already 
| through one of your own junior members. We 
‘have been rather forward in our questioning 
of you here today. We do not normally do 
|that, particularly when we have charming 
women before us. Even though the bishop 
tm here, we did not think you needed his 
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protection. The reason we did this was that 
we think you have the ability to do things. 
Yours is an old organization with young ideas 
which has revived itself from time to time 
and is formidable across the country. Wheth- 
er you are volunteers or not does not really 
matter and does not make the slightest differ- 
ence particularly where this problem is con- 
cerned. This is a problem which has been 
largely ignored and now gravely needs atten- 
tion. You have ideas and that is the purpose 
of our discussion here today. You have pre- 
sented an excellent brief covering many 
points that will be of value to us. Of course 
many others have also presented points which 
other people are looking into, but one very 
important one which you have mentioned is 
that of day-care centres. They have been 
mentioned to us previously, but never dealt 
with in this particular emphatic manner. 

You have made a very valuable contribu- 
tion. On behalf of the committee, I thank you 
all very profusely. 


The committee adjourned. 
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PREFACE 


It is intended that this brief should present the view of the CAAB's 
national Board of poverty in Canada and assay the necessity of assisting 
the poor to help themselves. The first section relates some of the 
historic conerns of the CAAE and its attempt to establish practical 
means of expressing them. The second section emphasizes some of the 
present-day philosophical assumptions and approaches of adult educators 
towards the poor. The third section will briefly review salient studies, 
chiefly Canadian, which help de-mythologize the relationship between 
education and poverty. The last section will emphasize four areas vital 
to the educational growth of the poor - adult basic education, man-power 


policies, consumer education and housing policies. 


The Saskatchewan Division of CAAE hopes to present a brief regarding 
aspects of Indian, Métis, and Eskimo Education when the Senate Committee 


visits that province. 


For purposes of this Brief, we accept the definition of poverty used by 


the Economic Council of Canada, that is, "an insufficient access to 


certain goods, services, and conditions of life which are available to 


everyone else and have come to be accepted _as basic to a decent, minimum 
standard of living." We recognize the economic nature of such a definition 


and therefore stress that its interpretation must be in the broadest 


possible socio-cultural terms. 


We will also accept as general but useful categories of poverty, those 
outlined by Senator Croll, namely the working poor, who constitute 
approximately one half of the poor, the disadvantaged (physically, 
mentally, etc.) who may compose about one quarter of the poor, and the 
welfare poor who may constitute about one quarter of the poor. 


This brief will include some specific recommendations. We would remind 


the reader that these recommendations flow from a philosophy which firstly 


views the poverty culture as part of the total society and, secondly, | 


sees the need for an educational-learning component in almost every 


— 
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| Preface Cont'd. (2) 


governmental, associational or self-help project among the poor, We therefore 
hope that this brief will be seen as an attempt to make positive and 

| specific recommendations in an area in which factors cannot be neatly 

isolated or dealt with. We reject, on the basis of theory and experience, 


nny further attempts at piece-meal solutions. 
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A Brief Presented to the Special Senate Committee on Poverty by the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education. 


iA Traditional Concerns of the CAAB 


A Concern for Canada 


Since its founding conference in 1935, the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education has mirrored many of the concerns of those who hope to 
build a more just and humane society within an independent Canada. The 
CAAE has traditionally attempted to serve the cause of national unity by 
helping to build practical programs of rural adult education, urban 
citizenship training, and a nation-wide network of communication between 


voluntary organizations, educators, and government agencies. 


Rural _and Urban Projects 


From its inception the Association was aware of the need for rural 
education. By the year 1940, it had joined with the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture and the C.B.C. to sponsor and promote the National Farm 
Radio Forum, and later, with the National Film Board, to encourage rural 
film circuits. By 193, the CAAE was co-sponsoring the C.B.C.-produced 
"Citizens' Forum" series, Canada's premier urban citizenship training 
scheme. Both of these radio series were integrated with material written 
at a level understood by the thousands of laymen participating in their 


associated listening groups. 


Communications Network 


The CAAE played an active role in the Canadian Council of Education 
for Citizenship during the Second World War, and later was instrumental 
in developing the national co-ordinating agency of voluntary associations 
known as the Joint Planning Commission. Through both of these bodies, 
national and provincial associations and government agencies attempted 


to co-operate in order to tackle problems of common concern. 
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Community Development Projects 


The Association not only worked in large-scale projects of national 
importance, but also experimented in forms of community development. For 
several years prior to World War 11 it gave limited financial and technical 
assistance to the community development work of Rev. and Mrs. Harry Avison 
in The Pas, Manitoba, and to the Community Life Training Institute under 
Mr. David Smith. 


Previous Public Policy in Briefs 


The CAAE has presented its views to the two most thorough investi- 
gations of national life conducted in Canada. Its brief to the Rowell- 
Sirois Commission stressed the urgent need both for rual educational 
programs and on-going federal assistance in the field of adult education. 
The Massey Commission brief sought the continued co-operation with not 
only the C.B.C., but also a strengthened National Film service, 


11. Philosophical Perspectives 
The Continuing Education Concept 


Today, the concept of continuing education is gaining wider accept- 
ance. It is based on several insights. One is the knowledge of modern 
psychology that learning is a life-long process. Another is an 
experience-based view of man which emphasizes the informal, as well as 
the formal, means by which he learns and which acknowledges as valid 
the widest possible range of experiences and disciplines in man's quest 


for knowledge. 


A society based on principles of continuing education would be 
that in which individuals of all classes could return from their occu- 


pations to formal or informal learning situations with relative ease. 


Indeed, such freedom and opportunity exist for some in Canada today. 
Increasing numbers in middle and upper class occupations and professions 


are actively encouraged to increase their learning. However, such op- 


_ portunity is unevenly distributed in our society, and too often those 


who need such choices and chances don't have them. Thus, the gap 
between the deprived and the affluent is even further widened. 
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The continuing education concept views the present attempts of 
the poor to organize into voluntary associations of tenants, etc., 
as legitimate learning situations which we most heartily endorse and 
would encourage. Indeed, such associations are the attempts of the 


dispossessed to assume the role of functioning members of society. 


The striving for a membership role in society is an integral 
part of the continuing education concept. No lenger are people satis- 
fied with passive, receptive roles. (23) The poor are unlikely 
potential participants in formal student learning situations. They 
have, however, shown some interest and ability in participating in 
relevant local projects involving their own community. In the 
Lawrence Heights project, North York, for example, the local inhabitants 
of this low income area organized and now run aday-care centre, a hot 
lunch program, a grocery co-operative, a newspaper, a clothing store, 
an information centre, adult study groups, and mental health services. (19) 
A major breakthrough in reaching the people of Lawrence Heights occured 
when it was found that parents, rather than professionals, were the 
most effective group leaders and resource persons. (19) Certainly 
there is reason to believe that the traditional advisory board concept, 
characterized by centralized, technical functions, will not serve the 


needs of the poor. (bh) 


The participation and involvement of the membership role may be 
the leaven which will change the old, authoritarian approach to educa- 
tion into dynamic concern for learning. In the future we may well see 
the narrowing of the role distance between the teacher and the student 


as the two functions give way to the common role of member and learner. 


There are already some signs of greater flexibility in approaches 
toward learning. For example, Mrs. Betsy McDonald of Vancouver has 
successfully assisted a group of women to prepare themselves for re- 
training or employment. She has shown that by support and encouragement 
on the personal or small group level, some individuals may learn new 
roles and expectations. George Brown College of Toronto has been 


operating a mobile classroom, offering counselling services, information 
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and short-course facilities. By this means persons unwilling or unable to 
go to traditional institutions may be reached. Of course, many more ways 
of reaching and assisting people are yet to be explored. For example, 
more educators must move out of their institutions and into home-centred 
learning situations where the poor would feel more at ease. Educational 
organizations and teachers' colleges must learn to be flexible enough 

to assist so-called unqualified persons in learning skills necessary to 


become presidents of the local tenants' associations or co-ops. 


This is not to view these examples as cure-alls. Far from it, 
for unless poverty is tackled at all fronts, economic, social and 
political, the effects of such minor innovations will be minimal in 


terms of the total picture. 


There is however, a role for people including educators at the local 
level to act as facilitators and animators. They surely will be amongst 


the chief "learners" as they, along with those mutally concerned such as 


_ social workers and doctors, learn to work at the community level in an 


interdisciplinary, team approach. (19). For instance, if the CAAE is 

to assist the poor in helping themselves, it also must be willing to 
change. Such programs as the provision of leadership training for members 
of tenant associations or the establishment of a national clearing 


house for poverty group communication may well be the way. 


The Role of Voluntary Associations 


The role of voluntary associations in the developing technological 
society is unclear. Some trends appear to be forming, however. The most 
important may be the response of increasing numbers of people in many 
fields, who insist that those who are being affected by the decisions 
of institutions shall have an effective role in the decision-making. 

In sum: the old managerial prerogatives must give way to greater 
industrial democracy; the government agency must develop means of 
receiving and reacting to feedback from its clientele. In such a 
society the CAAE and other educational associations must develop close 
working relationships with governments and the citizenry which will 


allow for maximum possible participation and freedom. Freedom implies 
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real choice, and those bodies who hope to serve the interests of the poor, 
as well as the poor themselves, must have a basic guaranteed financial 
base. The social groups this Committee is studying are those who too 
often have the least real choice - the poor. In one sense the task of 
all Canadians is to implement a new social order in which all groups 


have a real choice and a chance. 


The Work Ethic 


The work ethic which has provided much of the rationale for the 
present stage of Canada's economic development is deeply-rooted in this 
society's mythology. The belief that "hard work" leads to "success" 
or that "success" is a result of "hard work" is cherished by many, 
especially in the middle and upper classes. Stories of exceptional 
individual climbs to wealth and power still abound. There is, however, 
mounting evidence that many factors other than "hard work" may make 
possible what social mobility does exist and, indeed, that in some 
circumstances, especially in lower-class, less mobile occupations, 


"hard work" may even be dysfunctional. 


Work is defined by some in such absurdly narrow terms that a etudent 
studying forty or fifty hours a week is not "working". Thus, rather 
than earning whatever he receives, the student is considered to be a 
recipient of an award, or other charitable donation, for which he should 
remain eternally thankful, if not docile. Surely the demeaning 
character of this system is clear. Equally clear is that in the 
developing technological society the "work ethic" will become even 
more inapplicable. In this transition stage we suggest that the 
Committee accept the broadest possible definition of the term "work" 
and its related ethic so that they might conceive of new means of 
encouraging continuous learning. Some first steps have been made in 
other countries, such as Sweden, to work towards the extension of 


learning opportunities as a social right. We urge this Committee to 


recommend an investigation of the study assistance system for elementary 


and secondary students, and the study funds system for higher and adult 


education as practised in Sweden (22 and the possible extension of 
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such a system into a student salary system for all adult particpants 
in_accredited institutions of continuous learning in Canada. 


lll. Sociological Context of Education 


A review of several of the insights of educational sociology may 
assist this Committee in gaining a realistic perspective of the 
relationship of education to the poor. Before launching into a discus- 
sion of several important areas of study, the following description 
of the poverty sub-culture from the most recent survey of research into 
adult education and poverty conducted at a Canadian university may 


prove useful. 


"The differences between the disdavantaged and other members of 
society are such as to suggest that a distinctive sub-culture of poverty 
has developed within the dominant culture. The crucial factors 
condusive to the development of a disadvantaged sub-culture lie in the 
nature and structure of the economic system through which the resources 

‘of society are used and distributed. Thus, sub-standard housing, 
inadequate public services, limited employment opportunities, and low 
incomes contribute to the formation of a poverty group. At the same 
time, certain social characteristics of those in the poverty group 
influence their perception of and response to such economic factors. 

In urban slums, for example, the hard core poor have developed their 

own self-contained social system in which they exhibit a fluent use of 

a particular language style that provides both an identity to members 

and protection for the group, and this hard core group differs from other 
urban slum residents with respect to the perception of time, self in 
social space, and the classification of schemes and causality. Further- 
more, such a sub-culture appears to be self-perpetuating as it socializes 
its younger members to its own ranks. 


"The continued existence of a poverty sub-culture in the midst 
of an affluent society stems from the interaction of the disadvantaged 
with the dominant society. It is this society which tolerates the 
environmental conditions conducive to the creation of disadvantaged 
status, while simultaneously rejecting those individuals who have fallen 
victim to such formative conditions. Those victims, in turn, learn to 
accommodate themselves to a disadvantaged status and in doing so, reject 
the values of the society which is responsible for their plight. This 
interaction is self-perpetuating and the conditions which produce it 
must be modified on a massive scale if the problem of poverty is to be 
resolved."...(2) 
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This view is substantiated by a study conducted by the Canadian 
sociologist, W.E. Mann, who after analyzing the social system of a 
lower ward Toronto slum, concluded: 

"The lower Ward then is, especially for its old Canadian group, 
another society, separated physically and culturally from those ‘up 
there', It develops and passes on its own codes and values and its 
ways of handling the bureaucratic occupying force concerned about law 
and order and middle class goals and standards. Apparently powerless 
to revolt, hemmed in ecologically and economically by the larger 
society, it yet maintains a partial independence and defiance of the 
more powerful. In effect, it is a colony in sullen inner revolt, 
more governed by apathy and resentment than by any self-conscious 
sense of rebellion or desire for great change." (9) 

However, despite our awareness of the problem, little research 
has been done on the many aspects of the poverty culture and what 
little has been conducted can be characterized as sporadic and unco- 


ordinated, and too often ignored. 


Social Mobility 


Canadian studies indicate that there may be far less social 
mobility in Canada than is generally believed. (7, 13) Further, it 
appears that our present systems of financial aid, including 
scholarships and grant schemes, tend to perpetuate an essentially 
elitist system with "only the brightest, highly motivated lower-class 


student" being the recipient from his class to benefit. (5) 


It is becoming clear that elementary, secondary, and post- 
secondary educational systems are inter-related levels which serve, 
among other functions, those of sorting and screening future workers 
for the industrial system. If one wished to change the present 
educational-industrial relationship, one might well face the serious 
task of changing many of the basic structures and values of the 


existing socio-economic system. 


Drop-Out Studies 


Studies of student drop-outs indicate that it is not just 
economic situations in some homes which may result in dropping-out, 
but a value clash between the lower class home and the middle-class 


school, manifested by such factors as lack of parental encouragement 
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and apathy of the student. That the unemployment rate of school 
drop-outs, from 1 to 19 years old, is twice the overall Canadian 


average is but one tragic human consequence of this phenomenon. (15) 


Communications and the Poor 


Research into communication processes indicates that different 
sub-cultures have their own verbal and non-verbal modes of communication. 
Canadian poverty cultures, with their varying regional, ethnic and 
linguistic characteristics, require special means of communication if 
messages are to be meaningfully transmitted to them. The use of 
appropriate media, word levels, terminology and sponsors of inform- 
ation are important if communications are to be accepted. Once again, 


little coherent research in the field is available. 


We therefore wish to emphasize the following recommendations: 


1) that this Committee investigate and recommend the means by which 
communications research could be established to conduct a wie program 
of research on the problem of communication to and among the poor. 

By tharrthexciBices develop means, in conjunction with the poor and 


_ interested associations, of broadcasting radio and television 
programs relevant to the poor and their problems. 


3) that the National Film Board "Challenge for Change" program be 
greatly expanded and that further schemes be developed, in con- 
junction with the poor and with interested associations, relevant 
to the poor and their problems. 


The present decision that most of the proposed educational 
television will be aimedlnot only almost solely at the formal class~ 
room learning situation, but also via expensive cablevision networks, 
is a serious setback to those who wish to see informal learning opp- 
ortunities financially within the reach of the lowest economic groups. 
Indeed, only those who need ETV least can now afford it. To ensure 


the widest possible cablevision coverage as a public service: 


1) we urge this Committee to recommend to the CRTC that a public agency 
Cable Canada, be developed as_a_means of extending cablevision on a 
public utility basis. 


| 21681—4} 
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2) further, we urge that the CRIC rule that a reasonable pro ortion 
of time be allotted to informal education, including current events 


programs, consumer education and news of local community activity 
among the poor. 


3) we hope that this Senate Committee will set an example for sub- 
sequent public bodies by disseminating reports intelligible to 
the poor and that 


(a) a first draft of any relevant written material might be circulated 
among the poor for comment and revision and that 


(b) a variety of media; film, radio, tape and television be used to 


report to the constituency involved - the poor themselves. 


1V. Recent Concerns 
Adult educators have become particularly aware of four content 
areas related to poverty--adult basic education, manpower policies, 


consumer education, and housing policies. 


Adult Basic Education 


There has been a long-standing need for adult basic education in 
Canada. The 1961 Census revealed that 1,02h,785 persons fifteen years 
of age or older had either no schooling or less than four years of 
school. Since the Census little corrective action has been taken, and 
it is likely that the proportion of sub-literates remains about the same 
today as in 1961. Many of the sub-literates are to be found in rural, 
non-farm areas and include significant groups of Indian, Metis and 
Eskimo people, with problems peculiar to their respective ways of life, 
Special consideration should be given to the problems of black people, 


particularly in the Halifax areas. 


The social consequences of this problem are widespread and disastrous, 

A 1960 Canadian survey found that about half of the unemployed had not 
finished primary school and over 90 percent had not completed high school, 
Among workers who had not completed primary school, the unemployment 

rate was six times greater than among high school graduates. (1h) The 
average income of a family head reporting either no schooling or one to 
four years of schooling completed was $3,318 a year, compared with an 
average of $),985 for all family heads. (1) With a rapidly developing 
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technological society, sub-literate persons will be, relatively, even 
further disadvantaged unless concerted action is spearheaded by the 


federal government. 


We would emphasize three aspects of adult basic cducation for 
your consideration. First, it appears that education of cither the 
parent or child alone is often fruitless. In order that some re- 
inforcement of learning is possible both must be encompassed in any 
strategy for change. Second, adult basic education must have a 
functional approach -- learning related to daily concerns of the 
poor is that which is not only immediately useful, but also retained. 
Third, there is a glaring lack of even the most fundamental educational 


material, especially for some cultural minorities. 


We recommend that this Committee 


1) urge the responsible government departments, including Manpower, 
Consumer and Corporate affairs, and Regional and Economic 
Development to be cognizant of the need for a broadly based 
approach to adult retraining, consumer education and community 
development, thereby using 


(a) a team approach to poverty problems, including attempts to assist 


adult as well as child adult_as well as child learning 


(b) their research facilities to develop reading materials, pilot 
projects etc. for those initially disadvantaged, such as the Indian, 
Metis, Eskimo and identifiable urban groups. 


Manpower Policies 


The working poor will be among the first and most hard-hit groups 
affected by the Federal Government's present anti-inflationary policies. 
We agree with the Brief of the Department of Manpower and Immigration 
which stressed "the importance of an adequate level of aggregate labour 
demand to any anti-poverty strategy." (17) If the working poor are 
used in the battle against inflation they are taught more eloquently 
than any educational program the value placed upon their worth as 
individuals. 


Since 1961, over a billion dollars have been spent on new vocational 
training facilities: yet there has been a drop-out rate of 50% or 
higher, particularly among unemployed workers. (2) A study conducted 
in 1965 revealed that only one unemployed worker in fifty was enrolled 
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in a training course. (12) A federal study reported that only 3.5 percent 
of the unemployed were attending training courses at the time of the 


investigation. (1) 


Our chief complaints arise from the limited and sporadic nature 
of the present policies. First, they tend to favour those persons who 
offer the best potential for employment to the detriment of the riskier 
subliterate individual. The Report of the Association of Applied Arts 
and Technology of Ontario refers to this phenomena in terms of the 


middle class work ethic, when it states: 


"Surely the middle class ethic is at work in the insistence of the Adult 
Occupational Training Act and regulations that every effort be made to 
find the client a job -- (however menial or however unsuited he may be 
for it) -- before he can be admitted to retraining. Surely this ethic 

is manifested in the Act's further requirement that a young man or woman 
must spend at least three years on the labour market following his initial 
childhood and adolescent educational experience before being considered 
for retraining on allowances. Surely the ethic is further evidenced in 
the requirement that no subsidized period of academic upgrading may 
extend beyond 52 weeks. 


(This latter point has the especially pernicious affect of unfairly 
prejudicing the position of the most grossly disadvantaged. In 52 
weeks, a client with Grade Four can be brought to the Grade Seven 
level; while the client who starts with Grade Eight at time of entry 
can be brought to a level approximating a high school graduation. The 
52-week period of retraining is an arbitrary limitation, imposed by 
the operative legislation, without regard for the educational status of 
the client. Obviously, the client whose allotted year brings him to 
the Grade Eight level is little better off in terms of employability 
than when he started while the person who starts his retraining year 
with Grade Eight has a whole new edge on life when he leaves with the 
equivalent of a high school Grade 12 certificate). (3) 


In this respect the Ontario Report concludes that "the local Canada 
Manpower Centre sees itself primarily as a job placement agency. All 
other functions, including the educational function, are of secondary 


importance." (3) 


Second, while the Manpower Retraining program has attempted to 
train the adult for useful employment and occupation, the adult student 
in some areas too often is treated in a narrow bureaucratic way. The 
Report of the Association of Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology | 


of Ontario states with reference to its experience: 
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"The initial decision to send any client for retraining is a unilateral 
one, taken at the Canada Manpower Centre. And once on course, the 
subsidized student is subject to assessment at the end of each author- 
ized training block by the CMC counsellor who again is empowered to take 
the unilateral decision whether or not the student will continue. The 
function of the teacher and counsellor at the OMRP facility is to provide 
periodic statements of the student's progress in terms of grades achieved. 
A student's progress is not something that can be adequately determinod 
always on the basis of percentage alone, but the teacher and counsellor 
at the educational facility have no formal opportunity to bring their 
professional opinions to bear upon the CMC counsellors decision. 


"Occasionally, the CMC's reluctance to consult with the educational 
facility results in students not having sufficient advance notice of 

their status in the immediate future. For reasons better known to the 
local Canada Manpower Centres themselves, their propensity for delay to 

the last possible moment in advising both the student and the educational 
facility as to a client's suitability for retraining, or the decision 
regarding his continuing in a given course, is almost universal. Not 
infrequently, therefore, students find themselves in a state of limbc." (3) 


The Report also notes that: 


"Not all clients are free to choose between programs, nor is everyone 
offered the same range of alternatives. Any system which denies an 
individual the right of appeal, denies a basic democratic right. 
Therefore, when an individual is denied entry to a program, he should 
be extended the opportunity to appcal to an impartial review board", 


Third, the lack of both program continuity and a basic security 
for the teaching staff has resulted in a growing scepticism about the 


purposes and planning of policies. 


We recommend: 


me) that manpower policies become more flexible, and _ more broadly defined 


so as to include persons of lower age, grade, and literacy levels. 


2) the greater use of day releasc, end worker study leave (see Appendix B) 


3) the establishment of eligibility and admission review boards composed 


of local citizens, including the poor. 


h) amore coherent policy of teacher employment, coupled with continuous 
in-service training, be veed to raise the morale and effectiveness of 
manpower educators. 


continuous research, evaluation and cxperimentation be conductod in 
concert with other agencies so as to ensure that the mest cducationally 


effective program possible is developed. 


5) 
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Finally, we support the Brief of Frontier College to this Committee, 
in its attempt to broaden the terms and applicability of the manpower 


schemes. 


Consumer Education 


The soaring cost of living has also made educators even more aware of 
the need for consumer education. The phrase, "The poor pay more", is 
sadly true, as factors such as their lack of market knowledge, lack of 
transportation, and n@ed for credit result in more inefficient and 
costlier buying patterns than those of the better educated. The 
difficulty of keeping the poor informed about market conditions is 
only part of the problem. Perhaps more important are the means by 


which the poor will learn to help themselves. 


We urge that 


1) the Committee recommend to the Department of Consumer and Corporate 


Affairs that the Consumer Information Section of the Consumer 


Services and Information Branch co-operate with the poor in develo- 
ping means of educating, publicizing, and policing consumer markets 
used by the poor. 


We further recommend that 


2) federal government technical and financial assistance in the : 
development of consumer co-operatives and credit unions be greatly 
increased so that the poor might learn to share in the development 


and decision-making of their own financial institutions. 


Housing Policies 


A subject of increasing concern is that of housing. Adult educators 
are aware that important factors in the life of the poor man are found in 
his immediate physical environment. Educators who claim that they are 
interested only in the "education" of the poor are not only irresponsible 
but also ill-informed, for the environment from which an adult student 
comes and to which he returns daily has certain complex effects on his 
behaviour. Apparently, among the most important factors, is that of the 


quality of the accommodation he and his family share. 
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Today, with restricted urban renewal, an inadequate public housing 
program and an inflated private sector, the state of Canadian housing 
is reaching critical proportions. A 1968 study of housing conditions 
and life style of upper-lower and lower-middle class residents in 
Scarborough, Ontario, indicated substantial bedroom crowding of 
children, and an apparent relationship between educational and 
associational activity of parents and the closeness of community 
facilities. (8,10) A study in Baltimore found that housing quality 
affected school performance in that there was an apparent relationship 
between both the improved health and grade promotion rate of children 


who had moved from sub-standard to new accommodation. (2h) 


For many Indian people the housing situation is past crisis. 
A survey in 1962 revealed that 60% of the Indian familics live in 
houses of three rooms or less compared to a national average of 11%. 
Further, only 4 of the Indian homes were provided with clectricity, 
13% with running water, and only 94 were serviced with sewers or 


| septic tanks and 7% equipped with indoor baths. (16) 


A Halifax study of 13) black families revealed that slightly more 
than half lived in overcrowded dwellings which were in need of major 
repair. Only 1/7 of the families had private toilet facilities while 
more than half of the families had neither private nor shared bathroom 
facilities. (20) 


The housing crisis of which the middle class is just now aware 
has been with the poor always. We urge speedy and imaginative action. 
Attractive and functional housing for those on low income is available 


in countries such as Sweden. It is possible to have it here also. 


We recommend that 


1) the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation studies include more 
variables related to the educational needs of its clientele and 


specifically that. it 


(a) develop pilot projects which conceive of public housing needs, 
with integrated facilities for day nurseries, continuing educa- 


tion and recreation 


(b) investigate further the effects of the macro-and micro-environment 
of housing upon learning behavior 
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2) the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs and the CMHC 
extend substantial financial and technical assistance to housing 
co-operatives. 


Wo Conclusion 


The poverty sub-culture is a dynamic social system, not a static one. 


When we learn of apathy, indifference, and a sense of futility among the 
poor we do not always consider the powerful social forces which work to 
perpetuate poverty nor the mental conflict °>f the individual who is 
overwhelmed by his situation. Poverty must be fought on many fronts, 
simultancously. We belive that measures aimed solely at ameliorating 
economic hardships without-concomitant social-cultural intervention in 
the poverty cycle are doomed to failure. For instance, the implement- 
ation of a Guaranteed Annual Income, without the necessary auxiliary 
programs of a social, economic and educational nature, would merely 
create the illusion of change while the basic societal system and its 


poverty sub-system would underg> little, if any, fundamental change. 


Further, if the poor are granted only token representation on any 
proposed agencies, and little or no real power, we urge that this be 
openly acknowledged and the reasons publicly stated. The poor have 
stated their skepticism and concern about the role of this Committee. 
Few, if any, of the membership of the CAAE are poor. However, we want 
this Committee to know that it can count on the support of the CAAE 
in recommending those fundamental and courageous changes necessary 
if this nation is to respond to the needs of the poor. The poor of 


Canada must have a choice and a chance, 


VI. 
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Sumnary of Recommendations 
The jJork ithic, F.5 


We urge this Committee to recoimend an investigation of 
the study assistance system for elementary and secondary 
students, and the study funds system for higher and 
adult educetion as practised in Sweden (19), and the 
possible extension of such a system into a student 
salary system for all adult participants in accredited 
institutions of continuous learning in Canada. 


Communications and the Ilcor, P. 8 


We therefore wish to emphasize the following recommenda- 
tions: 


1) that this Comuittce investigate and recommend the 
means by which communications research could be 
established to conduct a tride progran of research 
on the problem of conmunication to and among the poor. 


2) that the CBC develop means, in conjunction with the 
poor and interested associati.ons, of broadcasting 
radio and television progvans relevant to the poor 
and their problems. 


3) that the National Film Board "Challenge for Change" 
program be greatly expanded and that further schemes 
be developed, in conjunction with the poor and the 
interested associations, rclevant to the poor and 
their problems. 


Adult Basic Education, P. 9 


1) we urge this Committee to recommend to the CRTC that 
a public agency, Cable Canacia, be developed as a 
means of extending cablevision on a public utility 
basis. 


2) further, we urge that the CRIC rule that a reasonable 
proportion of time be allotted to informal education, 
including current events prozivais, consumer education 
and news of local community activity among the poore 


3) we hope that this Senate Committee will set an example 
for subsequent public bodies by disseminating reports 
intelligible to the poor and that 
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Sumiary of Recommendations 


4) a first draft of any relevant written material might 
be circulated among the poor for coment and revision 
and that 


5) a variety of medias; fil, radio, tape and television 
be used to report to the constituency involved -- the 
poor themselves. 


lianpovor Policies, P. 10 
We recommend 


1) that manpower policics become more flexible and more 
broadly defined so as to include persons of lower age, 
grade, and literacy levels. 


2) the greater use of day release, and worker study 
leave (see Appendix B) 


3) the establishment of eligibility and admission review 
boards composed of local citizens, including the poor. 


) a more coherent policy of teacher employment, coupled 
with continuous in-service training, be used to raise 
the morale and cffectivencss of manpower educators. 


5) continuous research, evaluation and experimentation be 
conducted in concert with other agencics so as to 
ensure that the most educationally effective program 
possible is developed. 


Finally, we support the Brief of Fronticr College to 
this Committee, in its attempt to broaden the terms 
and applicability of the manpower schemes, 


Consumer Education, J. 13 


We urge that 


1) the Committee recomiends to the Department of Consumer 
and Corporate Affairs that thc Conswner Information 
Section of the Consumer Sorvicces and Information 
Branch co-operate with the poor in developing mesns of 
educating, publicizing and policing consumer markets 
used by the poor, 
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Sumnary of Recomiaendations 
We further recomiend that 


2) federal government technical and financial assistance 
in the development of consumer co-operatives and 
credit unions be greatly increased so that the poor 
might learn to share in the development and decision 
making of their own financial institutions. 


Housing Policies, P. 13 


We recommend that 


1) the Contral Mortgage and Housing Corporation studies 
include more variables rclated to the educational 
needs of its clientele and specifically that it 


a) develop pilot projects which conceive of 
public housing needs, with integrated 
facilitics for day nurseries, continuing 
education and recrcation 


b) investigate further the effects of the 
macro- and micro-cenvironment of housing 
upon learning behaviour 


2) the Department of Consumer end Corporate Affairs and 
the CMHC extend substantial financial amd technical 
assistance to housing co-operatives 
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APPENDIX B 


Study Leave for Workers 


Each employee has a right to study leave. "Employee" in- 
cludes manual, factory, office, and clerical workers. 


Study leave is the release of employees to enable them to 
take part in liberal and political studies and in vocational 
training, with full pay. Annual leave should not be affected, 


Study leeve is to be granted for (a) courses in political 
studies which encourage responsible social action; (b) vo- 
cational education; (c) training for tutors in adult edu- 
cation, 


Courses should be conducted by recognized agencies for 
youth and adult education, for example, regional bodies of 
churches, employers! and employees! organizations, and 
agencies recognized by government departments. 


Study leave should cover ten working days a year, after a 
post has been held for at least six months. Jiach course 
for which leave is granted must last at least five days. 


To enable participation in longer courses, period of study 
leave may be transferred to a following year. 


Applications for study leave can be refused for the period 
requested only if unusual demands of the firm or leave ree 
quirements of other employees must be taken into considera- 
tion. 


If an employee falls ill during study leave, the necessary 
absence on medical authority will not be deducted from his 
authorized leave. 


The wages payable during the study leave will be the average 
of the preceding thirteen weeks, and will be paid before 
departure for the course. If a wage increase takes place 
during the period of s tudy leave it will be paid from the 
general date of the increase. If a wage reduction takes 
place the wage payable during the period of s tudy leave 
shall remain unaffected. 


Gainful employment must not be undertaken during a period 
of study leave. 


Source: European Bureau of Adult Education, Notes and Studies, 


1/42, February-March, 1969, cited in Convergence - An 
International Journal of Adult Education, Ed. J. R. Kidd, 
Toronto: OISE. 


Source: European Bureau of Adult Education, Vol. II, No. 3, 1969, 
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THE CATHOLIC WOMEN'S LEAGUE OF CANADA 
SUBMISSION TO 
THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


PREFACE: 
i The Catholic Women's League of Canada, incorporated by 
Federal Charter on December 12, 1923, consists of approximately 


135,000 members across Canada. 


oie Among its objects, the League seeks to promote true ideals 
of Christian womanhood in home and family life, recognizes the 
human dignity of all people everywhere, and endeavours to form 
enlightened public opinion. Politically, The Catholic Women's 


League of Canada is non-partisan. 


3. The intention of the National Executive to submit this brief 
has been well publicized to the entire membership, who were requested 
to let those responsible for the preparation of the brief have the 
benefit of their thinking, and this submission is representative 


of their collective opinion. 


4. As will be noted on the inside front pages, the committee 
formed to prepare this brief was selected from all areas of Canada, 
and includes among its members several women heads of single parent 


families. 


DEFINITION OF POVERTY 
Le, We would like at the outset to set forth the definition 


of poverty upon which this brief will be based. 


6. Funk and Wagnall's dictionary (1963) defines poverty as 
"denoting a condition below that of easy comfortable living" or 
"the condition that relates to the absence or scarcity of requisite 
substance or elements''. Under the same word poverty, we find 
synonyms such as beggary, destitution, distress, indigence, mendi- 


cancy, need, pauperism, penury, privation, want. 
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Uke Poverty is a fact that is universal in its physical, 
spiritual and intellectual effect on human beings. It can be 
broken down into two aspects: material and psychological. It 
should be understood that these are not two separate entities, 
but integral parts of a whole. Thus, involved in the material 
aspect of poverty, is the lack of the basic necessities of life: 
food, shelter, clothing, medical and educational facilities. The 
psychological aspect of poverty refers to the pervasive negative 
attitude towards life and the possibilities it holds for the 
future of the individual, and the lack of means and incentive 


to combat this attitude. 


8. "God intended the earth and all that it contains for the 
use of every human being and people ........... anbuadacs the right 
to have a share of earthly goods sufficient for oneself and one's 


family belongs to everyone".! 


O. In the encyclical "Pacem in Terris" of His Holiness 
Pope John XXIII, we read, "We see that every man has the right 
to life, to bodily integrity and to the means which are necessary 
and suitable for the proper development of life. These are 
primarily food, clothing, shelter, rest, medical care and finally 
the necessary social services. Therefore a human being also has 
the right to security in cases of sickness, inability to work, 
widowhood, old age, unemployment or in any other case in which 
he is deprived of the means of assistance through no fault of 
his own". 2 

It is our submission that when these rights are withheld, 


poverty exists. 


GENERAL REMARKS 

10. "To feel poverty is, among other things, to feel oneself 
an unwilling outsider - a virtual non-participant in the society 
in which one lives. The problem of poverty in developed 
industrial societies is increasingly viewed not as a sheer lack 


of essentials to sustain life, but as an insufficient access to 
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certain goods, services, conditions of life which are available 
to everyone else and have come to be accepted as basic to a decent, 


minimum standard of living'.5 


Ti., Information has been received from our members across the 
Dominion pointing out the regional differences and variations 

in poverty, referring to the lack of industrial development in 
the Maritimes, the glut of wheat in the Prairies, abandoned farms 
with dilapidated empty houses throughout many parts of rural 
Canada, and the poverty generated in the slum ghettoes of large 
cities, which is often inherited by one generation from another. 
We submit that provision of more economic assistance is not the 
solution to these conditions, but rather that intensive study 


of the underlying causes should be undertaken. 


V2 Concern has been expressed for (a) the migration of rural 
people to urban areas; (b) the migration of families from small 
communities to the larger urban centres; (c) difficulties of 

those farmers who attempt to remain on the land working harder 

and longer with decreasing return for their efforts, but facing 
escalating costs of education, machinery, interest on bank loans, 
etc., often resulting in the refusal of boys to remain on the land; 
(d) the low average salaries in the Maritimes where the over-all 
cost of living is just as high as in other provinces, resulting 

in a denial of even minimal levels of health services, housing, 
nutritious food and education and the feeling that their poor do 
not have an equal opportunity to succeed; (e) areas where fishing 
and lumbering provide only seasonal employment; (f) lack of 
adequate low cost housing in both smaller areas and large urban 
centres; and (g) the fact that 31,000 children in inadequate 

4 


housing in one large urban area alone “ is breeding the possibility 


of thousands of delinquents in the future. 


USE Numerous were the comments of members from many communities 
on the conditions under which Indians and Eskimos are presently 


living. Of interest is the fact that these comments came often 
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from those living far removed from centres of high indigenous 


population as well as the specific provinces where Indians and 


Eskimos live in larger numbers. 


SCOPE OF THE BRIEF 

14. Since the topic of poverty is of such broad scope, it is 
our intention to limit our presentation to "measures to assist 
women who are heads of families'' whether deserted, divorced, 
separated, widowed, or unmarried mothers, living in Canada under 
conditions which fall within the above definitions of poverty, 
and we submit that frequently some aspect of poverty is the root 


cause of family breakdown. 


Sis A woman without a husband, the lone head of a household, 
suffers poverty in many more ways than lacking money for everyday 
living expenses. She suffers from the weight of responsibility 

on her shoulders; from loneliness; sometimes from guilt; from 

being "different" in a world geared to the familty unit - a husband, 
wife and children; from being taken advantage of in many ways, 
knowing it and not being able to do anything about it; from being 
emotionally and physically exhausted. 


16. It is estimated that there are 283,000 single female-head 


families in Canada at present. 


fe The Canadian Welfare Council's Social Policies for Canada 
state the position clearly: "The substantial number of one-parent 
families with female heads raises serious questions of economic 

and sOcLal (disparity, tales als This type of family is not a numerical 
oddity, and requires careful attention in Canadian social policies 


and objectives.''6 


18. In attempting to research this particular subject, it was 
found that material available was fragmented and only in publica- 
tions dealing generally with the single-parent family. It would 
appear that a fuller knowledge and understanding of the problems 


facing women as heads of families is needed, and concrete steps 
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taken to solve them. This cannot be provided within the ability 
of an organization of volunteers such as ours, nor within the 


scope of this brief. 


19. The problems of the single parent, particularly those 
living in large urban areas, are not fully known. The Welfare 
rolls and Social Agencies have some statistics and can give data 
on women served. As the group of "hidden-poor" exists, there 

is also the group of "hidden-single-parent" which constitutes 


part of the total group referred to as the "independent poor"'. 


20. Organizations which have recently emerged speak for those 
articulate enough and sufficiently motivated to search out or 
found groups which can express their difficulties and find 
solutions. Such groups as the various Single-Parent Associations 
serve this function. No registry exists and many parents would 
resist being counted. The very pressure of being an "adequate 
parent", fulfilling the traditional role of the two-parent 


model - breadwinner and nurturer - prevents this. 


Ze The more concerned and conscientious may join groups; the 
hidden element struggle alone, with energies used in earning a 


living and child rearing and with no spokesman. 


22. The categories of poverty for the general population encompass 
the single parent. The following statement from the Social Policies 
for Canada pinpoints their distinction: "A person is poverty- 
stricken when he is full of a deep sense of inequality and feels 
chronic exclusion and alienation from the wider society in which 


he lives'".7 


Zaye The single parent may fall, as well, into categories of 
crisis poverty due to temporary setbacks such as illness (their 
own or their children's) or inner-city poverty, since they would 
fall into the category of 50% of families headed by women who 


belong to the low-income class.8 
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24. The recent re-discovery and recognition of poverty or groups 

of poverty-risks indicates a concern for these families, and suggests 
that the services provided are inadequate for the needs. General 
public awareness of this is increasing. Bibliographies and books, 
conference themes and learned papers have emerged recently on 

the topic. On December 18, 1969, the Toronto Telegram headline 


"One-Parent Home Problem Grows" publicized the problem. 


2D ye At the outset we therefore RECOMMEND that a Government- 
sponsored in-depth study be undertaken on 'Problems of Women Heads 
of Families', to discover the underlying causes of family break- 
downs and means of providing assistance to the mothers of such 


families. 


EFFECTS ON CHILDREN 

26. It is our submission that the family, defined as "a stable 
union of man and woman together with their child or children" 

is the basic unit of Canadian society, and when this stability 
is threatened, its effects can be disastrous to this and future 


generations. 


Pik "The fact that the family is the most common economic unit 

in our society is often forgotten, and the importance to society 

of the family's economic viability is frequently not fully realized. 
If the potential abilities of members of the family remain 
undeveloped and unused, the family members may not only become 
virtual nonparticipants in the nation's social and economic life, 


but also a continuing burden on the society".9 


28. The biblical proverb ''The rich man's wealth is his strong- 
hold, poverty is the poor man's undoing"!0 is probably the 
clearest reason why children from the fatherless welfare family 
face a 90% higher chance of becoming delinquent than children who 
grow up in either middle class or two-parent families.11 Only 
one out of eight "poor'' children completes high school, or less; 
yet it they were to become university graduates, only 1% would 


ever require rehabilitation or preventative welfare of any kind, 12 
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29. The following is quoted verbatim from the submission of 
a mother in receipt of welfare and raising her family without 


assistance from her husband: 


30. "The children whose father has deserted them and will not 
pay for their support are mainly the ones I can speak for, having 
lived in these conditions, and have lived among these children. 
Rained OMAR Before the father left, ....they have......been subjected 
in most cases to mental, verbal, emotional, and possibly physical 
abuse for a varying amount of time. ............. They are there- 
fore left with a negative father image, and a poor image of men 
in general. The contact is mainly with the mother until about 
the age of six, when they enter school and are taught by women 
teachers throughout elementary school. Every child should have 
some idea of what a decent man is like, to pattern their own 
lives after, or else they are in a quandary about what the roles 
of aman are. Often as many welfare children are forced through 
economic repression to live in slums and ghettoes, the ''big man" 
is the successful criminal and the man to fear and hate is the 


policeman and the social worker. 


Hib5 "The majority of teachers seem to either consciously or 
unconsciously assume that children from broken welfare homes will 
be problematic, and tend to treat these children differently.... 
Bilevetey ete tel <r Then usually at a later date, hostility and rebellion 
against the teacher results. 

"Welfare children, never having had the opportunity of 
material or cultural enrichment find it extremely difficult to 
relate to a curriculum geared always toward the white collar, 
happy, well-balanced ideal family unit depicted in almost all 
primary school work. Things, taken completely for granted in 
an affluent society - car rides, vacations, picnics, zoos, nice 
fathers, new clothes, new Christmas toys, are completely foreign 
to children who have never had these advantages. ..........++-- 
By way of T.V., the news media, and other children they see how 
some people live, and, as they see these normal things always 


kept just beyond their grasp, they become frustrated and hostile. 
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Often they feel, and quite rightly so, that society does not want 
to acceptythem el They swale ta chee backimmie mete nmienet not by getting 
a good education unfortunately, but by stealing or becoming a 
delinquent in their search for attention, thereby jeopardizing 
their entire lives. The schools I have seen in slum areas are 
almost unanimously old and run down, lacking good libraries and 
recreationale Laci ditiesm.ncmar «mee although it is only common 


sense that the poorest children are in need of the most enrichment. 


32. "In my province, the welfare department does not adequately 
feed or clothe our children. There is nothing provided for 
recreational expenses, books, Christmas presents, fees or 
equipment for...... sports or scouts, etc. If the child were to 
be abandoned by his mother, and made a ward of the court, up to 
$85.00 per month would be paid for a foster home by the welfare 
department. According to the scale, a nine year old boy is 
allotted $21.40 for food per month, $9.30 for ¢lothing, and $6.00 
family allowance. The total is $36.70. From a monetary point 

of view, it is clear that the mother who would abandon her children, 
would benefit the child. It is not unusual for the parent to 

do this - not from malice nor lack of parental concern or love, 
but from the grim statistics that their children will have the 
opportunity of not only having two foster parents, but more than 


double his food and clothing allowance. This seems incredible. 


ois "Young people from grade seven up must use large (about 

10'' x 14") triplicate forms to purchase their books and other 
needed supplies for school. It is not uncommon for their social 
status to be clearly announced over the P.A. system. 'All welfare 
students are reminded to come to the office for their vouchers at 
3:30'. The average young student will not get up and be humiliated 
in front of his friends and teachers, but if he does he is not 

yet finished. He must have this large voucher filled and signed 

by the teacher or principal, then go to the department stores to 
have the order filled and signed by the department manager. This 


creates extra paper work and time, and often the harried teachers 
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and clerks take out their ,anger by insulting the young student. 
This is another incredible and expensive lack of concern, as the 
youngster, rather than face humiliation, ostracization, and/or 
verbal abuse by his teacher and peer group, will often drop out 
of school. It follows of course that he is now a high school 
drop-out, unskilled in any trade and therefore with no future 

in the labour market. With time on their hands, few friends, 

a poor home environment and no money or job, these kids often get 
into trouble. He is then, of course, back to where he started, 
on some type of welfare. (Note: The facts set out in this 
paragraph are not isolated examples. See Economic Council 6th 


Annual Review, p.118) 


34. "It is at about this time the welfare department will step 
in to "rehabilitate" the young teenager............. Retraining 
courses, hairdressing, barbering, etc. are given, some counselling, 
proper clothing, and spending money is allotted. ......... The 
young person by this time is usually too bitter...confused and 
disillusioned to cooperate or benefit from any program. This 
LSioo5 ats a waste of the tax dollar, when a few years earlier the 
same tax dollar could have kept the young poor out of trouble. 
From past experience, welfare departments must have known that 
they should have started remedial aid to help the entire family 
at an earlier date, before the psychological damage was almost 
irreparable. 

"Possibly the most important recommendation I could make 
would be to suggest to let the child become involved in his own 
fate. Far too often, "experts" try to guide, police and watch 
the welfare child's family. As a welfare mother of seven 
children I know that people on welfare are just as intelligent, 
just as sensitive, just as "human" as anyone else. ......... If 
we were receiving our support cheques directly from our husbands, 
society would not feel that we needed to be watched, and this 
causes a lot of misunderstanding and resentments within the 


family." 
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35. While the foregoing is quoted from a personal experience 

and details vary from province to province, it nonetheless 
demonstrates the fundamental effects on children who are often 
shunned by a thoughtless society and who therefore risk becoming 
the welfare generation of tomorrow. We submit that continuation 
of poverty in a country as wealthy as Canada, with its long-term 
effects, is expensive in the long view, and Canadians have a moral 


obligation to future generations. 


Sele While recognizing that provision of welfare does not solve 
the problem, we nevertheless RECOMMEND that benefit coverage should 
be extended in all provinces to include items essential to an 
adequate standard of living, related to the cost of living in the 


province. 


37. Young people from poverty-welfare environment often suffer 
emotional distresses, which, if treated, could hopefully be over- 
come, allowing the youth to become a happy well-adjusted citizen. 
The amount varies from province to province, but as much as $35.00 
per day is being paid to institutions for the care of emotionally 
disturbed youngsters, often from welfare families. We therefore 
RECOMMEND a greater development and collaboration of community 
services involving public welfare departments, schools, hospitals, 
and the Canadian Mental Health Association in the promotion of 

an increasing number of group therapy facilities to establish a 


total health service. 


38. A weekly outing, with a man or senior student who would act 
as a substitute father, is vital to the child on welfare whose male 
image is negative. We therefore RECOMMEND that whatever assistance 
is necessary be given to organizations such as the Big Brother 


Movement to provide this very essential service. 


INDIANS AND ESKIMOS 

i) We submit that basically the poverty that affects the Indian 
and Eskimo woman is no different from that which affects women of 
other ethnic groups in Canada. It is inherent in our position 


that all people have the same basic needs. We understand that 
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the loneliness, depression, and despair that so often are the 
companions of women who are suffering from unfulfilled needs - 
material, spiritual or emotional - are the same for Indian, Eskimo, 


Negro or White. 


40. However, because at least 81% of the indigenous population 
share the stresses of poverty, the problem is compounded in that 
it is very difficult for a native woman to see a way out of her 
position, or even to find another native individual living in 

the depressed area who has accomplished some improvement in her 
standard of living and sets an example by showing what can be 
done. Added to the basic problems of poverty are the grave injus- 
tices which have been and are still being done to all native 
people by the systematic undermining and belittling of their 


cultural history, their customs and languages. 


41. Most often the native woman shoulders her responsibilities 
alone, for any of a multitude of reasons. Their way of life 
demands that men be absent from the home to go elsewhere to find 
work and they cannot afford to take their families with them. 

They hunt or trap; they are sent away for training, often creating 
a gap between her experience and that of her husband when he does 
return; patients requiring hospitalization usually must be sent 
away from their own areas. Frequently the burden the native man 
carries becomes unbearable and he gives up; it is the woman who 


is left to cope with the on-going family problems. 


42. The average life expectancy of an Indian woman in Canada 

is 25 years, and the infant mortality rate among Eskimos is more 
than 10 times the infant death rate for the population as a whole.15 
It is unrealistic therefore to assume that all women in Canada 

today are given the same opportunity to achieve a decent standard 

of living, for themselves and their children. Beyond the cares 

the native woman has for herself and her family are the difficulties 
she faces in a society which considers her and her people at the 
bottom of the heap in every way - not only in an economic, educa- 


tional and physical health sense, but also in the sense of social, 


moral and individual worth. 
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43. The following are some specific RECOMMENDATIONS for changing 
the situation in which the indigenous woman in Canada finds herself 
today. It must be emphasized that all of these recommendations 
are considered urgent and should be carried out without imposing 
the standards of the white man and in consultation with the people 
involved - both the native woman and the institutions. 
(1) While material help is necessary and 
important, it is submitted that more 
emphasis is needed in individual 
counselling of women heads of families 
and their children, and that this personal 
service should be the main part of the 
program; 
(2) More possibilities for education and job 
training for women heads of families while 
receiving assistance with fees and living 
costs, and the establishment of convenient 
day care and/or homemaking services; 
(3) Motivation provided by the Indian Affairs 
Branch towards the involvement in various 
community activities to encourage contact 
with other people, such as workshops providing 
self-help for women in caretaker systems. 
These educational workshops could deal with 
the causes of poverty, and the psychology of 


women enmeshed in the situation. 


44. The members of our committee charged with obtaining 
information on poverty among the indigenous families headed 

by a woman alone have compiled many examples which illustrate 
not only this situation but also the difficulties of the native 
poor generally, and in some instances the plight of poverty- 
stricken families whether Indian, Eskimo or White. While it is 
outside the scope of the brief, we felt that these cases might 
be of interest to your committee and have included them as an 


addendum. 
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UNMARRIED MOTHERS 

4S. There is a need for growing reality of specific vulnerable 
groups as poverty-risks. There is some evidence that unmarried 
mothers are retaining their children. While this acknowledgment 
of her responsibility may be a desirable trend, it does require 
corresponding acceptance by the community of the necessity to 


meet the special needs of these one-parent families. 


46. In one particular province the number of unmarried mothers 
has increased by 10% per year in the last ten years despite the 
general decline in the birth rate, indicating a general increase 
in the problem. In this same province, 30.9% of women receiving 
Mothers; Allowance in urban centres are mothers of children born 
out of wedlock.14 

47. We RECOMMEND that maternity benefits, including hospital 
care, be provided under the Medicare Plan in those provinces where 


these benefits are not now covered. 


DESERTION AND MAINTENANCE OF FAMILIES 

48. One topic which was suggested frequently by our members 

for inclusion in this brief was that of the deserting father. 

Another was the difficulty of enforcing Judgments when the 

deserting father moves from one province to another. On these 
subjects the comments were not dealing in generalities, but citing 
cases all across Canada of which members had personal knowledge. 
Often separated and unmarried mothers run into problems when 
endeavouring to establish eligibility for General Welfare Assistance, 


Mothers' Allowance and Supplementary Aid. 


49. It is submitted that the Federal Government authorities 
should investigate more closely the problem of the man who leaves 
his family thereby creating a financial burden for his wife and/or 
the community. Consideration should be given to laws on a Federal 
basis which would allow these fathers to be traced either through 


their income tax returns or through their Social Security numbers. 
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50. It is RECOMMENDED that within the Department of Justice 

a branch be established to which any court in the land which 

orders support for a mother and family, whether through separation, 
divorce or desertion, would submit the name and Social Security 
number of the father, along with the amount of monthly payments 

and the location of the family concerned. This would allow the 
deserting father to be traced and appropriate collection proceedings 


taken. 


pale It is further RECOMMENDED that the law be amended to make 
it mandatory that irresponsible fathers who desert their families 
be forced to contribute to the support of this family until all 
children are of age to support themselves, and, as a deterrent 

to establishing a second family, legally or illegally, the first 


family should supersede any other families. 


52. Court enforcement procedures employed as a qualification 
for welfare, places the onus of proving need on the mother, already 
physically and emotionally burdened. It is submitted that this 


requirement should be relaxed. 


Sie It is submitted that some consideration be given to families 
who are attempting to become established financially after 
difficult years, and it is therefore RECOMMENDED that a study be 
made of the possibility of income taxes being pro-rated over a 
five to ten year period. While this has a general application, 

it would be of particular benefit to the deserted woman struggling 


to raise her family. 


DAY CARE CENTRES 
54. Because the need for day care centres was so consistently 
voiced in the opinions submitted to our committee, it was decided 


to treat this topic as a separate heading. 


557. In many instances the mother of the family suddenly becomes 
its head and must seek employment, and often retraining, if she 
and her dependents are to exist without becoming a liability by 


going on welfare. If she has small children, the burden of caring 
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for them while she works must be eased. The pre-schoolers need 
care all day, and other children need care at lunch time and after 
school. 

56. Day care is a service for any child who is threatened with 
neglect during any part of the day. The service is needed by 
many millions of children from homes that are well-to-do and homes 
that are poverty stricken, from homes that are broken or disrupted 
in communities that are urban, suburban, or rural. 

At times it is felt that the child needing actual home 
environment should be cared for in her own home and this day care 
service is provided where a day care mother looks after the pre- 
school children in their own home all day, and the school-age 


children after school. 


57. The need for day care service by mothers who must work and 
those who require re-training prior to work is so obvious that it 
will probably be included in every brief presented to this committee. 
The demand for the service is so consistent that provision of an 
extensive day care centre service is considered to be one of the 
most urgent requests of our organization. 

It is clearly establitshed that there is a shortage of day 
care facilities throughout the country and competent help for the 
in-home care is almost impossible to secure, even in emergency 
situations, particularly within the means of the female head of 
a family on welfare, or living on a minimal salary. 
58. With the aid now being offered by the Canada Assistance 
Act, it is RECOMMENDED that municipalities be encouraged to set 
up day care centres, and those which already have them be encouraged 
to increase the number. Industries might provide nursery accommo- 
dation for small children whose mothers work in their factories, 
and indeed it is possible that many of the mothers concerned could 
be given training and find employment in the care of these children, 


whether in home or in established centres. (See also 65(b)) 


GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE 
Bo Untrained women heads of families are every day finding 


it more and more difficult to cope with the high cost of living 
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especially if solely subsidized by the government. To remedy 
some of the multi-problems confronting women heads of families, 
it is imperative that existing government benefits be updated 


to meet present day needs. 


60. We submit that the recipient of such benefits should 

be given every incentive to work and not be penalized if she 
seeks employment to supplement her allowance. This could be the 
means by which she could retain her dignity, allowing her to 


purchase much needed household equipment or repairs to her home. 


6l. In 1963 a joint study (by the departments of Public Welfare 
of the Province of Ontario and the City of Toronto) of Long Term 
Assistance Families was undertaken, and it was proved effectively 
in a demonstration project that families can be moved to 
independence and improved circumstances through concentrated 
services. "Of 100 long-term assistance families, 21 found 
continuing employment, 21 others also left the municipal rolls 

and in 54 of the remaining cases some definite benefit was 


experienced.'"15 


62. It is therefore RECOMMENDED that current government programs 
and policies should be improved to cope more effectively with 


the problems of women heads of families living in poverty in Canada 


by 
(a) more re-training and rehabilitation programs 


for untrained welfare mothers, and 
(b) provision of supplementary income or greater tax 
exemption for baby-sitting costs, thus providing 
more motivation to self-support for working 
mothers with inadequate incomes. 
Such programs would eventually benefit all Canadians since the 
number of welfare recipients would be decreased by a sizeable 


number. 


63. Greater emphasis placed on the importance of family life 
through pre-marriage courses would be an asset in prevention of 
future broken homes because adolescents would be better prepared 


for marriage. Many young people today have not learned home 
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management, how to handle family finances, basic child care, etc., 
with the result that they have difficulty maintaining a good family 
relationship after marriage, and for a substantial number of 

young people these difficulties become serious to the point of 
requiring appearance in court. We therefore re-affirm a resolution 
passed at our 1969 National convention RECOMMENDING to the Depart- 
ments of Education of the Provinces of Canada a serious study 

of the possibility of implementing such a course of study in the 
two grades prior to the legal age for leaving school. Such courses 
as these would assist young people in acquiring the knowledge and 
understanding of themselves and others needed to make intelligent 
decisions now and in the future, and could only benefit the social 


structures of our country. 


64. Since opportunities for self improvement are vital emotionally 
and culturally to women heads of families, an educational program 
for small groups of women who intellectually and socially consider 
themselves misfits in larger organized community groups would be 
greatly beneficial. We therefore submit that every encouragement, 
including grants if necessary, be given to volunteer organizations 
such as Parents Without Partners and Single Parents Associated in 


their efforts to provide such programs. 


65. It is further submitted that projects and programs be under- 
taken at the local government level to assist sole support mothers 
through assistance to them as consumers of goods rather than of 
services. This group falls within the definition of poverty in 
that over 70% and often as high as 100% of income is spent on 
subsistence items of food, shelter and clothing. Instruction in 
purchasing techniques, budgeting and nutrition, as well as homemaking 
skills, is often required. This kind of training has been proven 
valuable by projects undertaken in Metro Toronto in 1969. 
(a) Groups which require attention in this category 
include those in-migrant women and immigrant women 
who have hopefully followed the fathers of their 


children to the large urban centres. These women 
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are doubly disadvantaged due to cultural barriers 
and/or language barriers and for them the new way 
of life in a large urban area is complex and confusing. 
In the City of Toronto a successful project was 
undertaken with the Settlement Houses to educate 
immigrant welfare mothers in homemaking skills. It 
is our submission that this kind of program should be 
continued and expanded. 
(b) In the West Central area the Department of Public 
Welfare, in cooperation with George Brown Community 
College, used a mobile van equipped as a classroom to 
involve those women on welfare who sought re-training. 
The course offered prepared them to operate day-care 
centres by providing training in child care management, 
and served the dual purpose of personal education and 
training for employment. 
66. Since the cost of living has constantly increased in the 
last 18 years and personal exemptions for income tax purposes 
do not adhere to this factor, we again urgently RECOMMEND to the 
Federal Government the consideration of an increase in the basic 
exemption under the Federal Income Tax Act from the present $1,000 
to $2,000, thereby giving assistance to those Canadians in the low 
income bracket. This provision would be of particular assistance 


to the woman head of a family on a minimal income. 


HOUSING 

67. Adequate low cost housing was consistently requested, often 
demanded, by our members who submitted opinions for this brief. 
Pressure for the single parent to find low cost adequate shelter 
is an additional financial strain. Indeed, inadequate housing 
has been given as the reason in some instances for the breakdown 


of the family structure. 


68. The Catholic Women's League of Canada has repeatedly expressed 
its concern for the welfare of the family, pointing out the right 
of all Canadians to the fundamental essentials of food, clothing and 


shelter through resolutions to the Federal Government in 1967 and 1968, 
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and now reaffirms these RECOMMENDATIONS in this brief, as follows: 
(1) We RECOMMEND that legislation be enacted immediately 
to permit home owners to deduct mortgage interest 
payments from their income for the compilation of income 
tax; and 
(2) We further RECOMMEND that the National Housing Act be 
extended to allow for a program of rental supplements 
to families living in rented accommodation other than 
public housing. 
This latter program was demonstrated successfully in a project 
undertaken in the City of Toronto in 1966 when 54 families, 
accounting for over 200 children, were accommodated for a 
year for $20,000.16 Our organization undertook responsibility 
for an additional 2 families under this program, thereby 
preventing the disruption of the lives of 15 children for the 


period of the project. 


69. Presently in one large urban area, where a housing crisis 
exists, nearly three years is required from the initiation of 

a housing project to its completion. A plan must pass a total 

of 52 desks in the three levels of Government before it is 
approved for construction. 17 Steps should be taken to stream- 
line this procedure with a view to providing adequate reasonably 
priced homes for more Canadians in the shortest period of time. 
This could be facilitated by amending antiquated municipal 
building by-iaws to permit new and cheaper methods of construction, 


using modern and more economic materials. 


CONCLUSION 

ZO! There are more than sufficient resources in Canada at 
this precise moment to change the many faces of poverty. If, 
while definitions and causes are being studied, Canadians are 
hungry, without shelter and clothing, it is indeed imperative 
that each of us, in whatever position of influence, power and 


authority, after considering well the problem, say sincerely: 
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"T am only one, but I am one. 

I can't do everything but I can do something. 

What I can do I ought to do, 

And by the grace of God, what I ought to do I will do. 
"Let me do it while I can. 

No delay, for it is plain 


I shall not pass this way again''"' Anon 


All of which is respectfully submitted 


THE CATHOLIC WOMEN'S LEAGUE OF CANADA 


Poverty 
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In this brief the following RECOMMENDATIONS for the assistance 


of women, heads of families are respectfully submitted: 


sd veierete that a Government-sponsored in-depth study be undertaken 
on "Problems of Women Heads of Families" to discover the 
underlying causes of family breakdowns and means of providing 
assistance to the mothers of such families; 


2.....that benefit coverage should be extended in all provinces 
to include items essential to an adequate standard of living, 
related to the cost of living in the province; 


Sree a greater development and collaboration of community 
services involving public welfare departments, schools, 
hospitals and the Canadian Mental Health Association in 
the promotion of an increasing number of group therapy 
facilities to establish a total health service; 


Ao raieiaks that whatever assistance is necessary be given to organiza- 
tions such as the Big Brother Movement to provide this very 
essential service; 


Beicecd (a) more emphasis placed in individual counselling of 
indigenous women heads of families and their 
children 


(b) more possibilities for education and job training 
while receiving assistance with fees and living 
costs 


(c) Motivation provided by the Indian Affairs Branch 
towards involvement in various community activities 
to encourage contact with other people, such as 
workshops providing self-help for women in care- 
taker systems. 


Gers cys maternity benefits, for unmarried mothers, including 
hospital care, be provided under the Medicare Plan in 
those provinces where these benefits are not now covered; 


Ihceo rane within the Department of Justice, a branch be established 
to which any court in the land which orders support for a 
mother and family, would submit the name and Social Security 
number of the father, along with the amount of monthly pay- 
ments and the location of the family concerned; 


Se oand that the law be amended to make it mandatory that 
irresponsible fathers who desert their families be forced 
to contribute to the support of this family until all 
children are of age to support themselves, and as a 
deterrent to establishing a second family, legally or 
illegally, the first family should supersede any other 
families; 


Os slaves that a study be made of the possibility of income taxes 
being pro-rated over a five to ten year period; 


WOES oc that municipalities be encouraged to set up day care 
centres, and those which already have them be encouraged 
to increase the number: 


ee eacatets that current government programs and policies should be 
improved to cope more effectively with the problems of 
women heads of families by (a) more re-training and 
rehabilitation programs for untrained welfare mothers and 
(b) provision of supplementary income or greater tax 
exemption for baby-sitting costs, thus providing more 
motivation to self-support for working mothers with 
inadequate incomes; 
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Bee to the Departments of Education of the/ Provinces of 
Canada a serious study of the possibility of implementing 
such a course of study (pre-marriage courses in home 
management and child care etc.) in the two grades prior 
to the legal age for leaving school; 


Ago to the Federal Government the consideration of an 
increase in the basic exemption under the Federal Income 
Tax Act from the present $1000 to $2000; 


anane (a) that legislation be enacted immediately to 
permit home owners to deduct mortgage interest 
payments from their income for the compilation 
of income tax; and 


(b) that the National Housing Act be extended to 
allow for a program of rental supplements to 
families living in rental accommodation other 
than public housing. 


ey) 
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ADDENDUM 


The information which follows is quoted from reports of 
two committee members whose work is with the Indian, Metis and 
Eskimo population of their communities. 


iL In the Provincial Government's C-12 report, issued in 1967 

for the north-eastern section of Alberta, we find that out of 

757 houses surveyed, 627 or 82.8% lacked any modern conveniences. 
300 of these houses were one-room dwellings and 179 were two room 
dwellings, indicating that 63.1% are substandard on the basis 

of space available alone. 


ais A survey was carried out at Kikino Metis Colony in 1967 
by the Human Resources Development Authority. Of the adult 
female population, only 22.9% had more than primary education, 
compared to the provincial average of 56%. 


Sis Looking at the admissions to correctional institutions in 
one province, 74% of all female prisoners are of native descent. 


4. All of these matters are more difficult to cope with by 
the woman who is the one to shoulder responsibility for the 
entire family. 


Se In order to promote greater understanding, some specific 
examples of the difficulties encountered by the indigenous woman 
and her children in Canada today are listed, as reported to one 
of our committee members during her interviews researching this 
submission. 


(1) Attention was called to an article in the 
Edmonton Journal of December 13, 1969: To 
quote a book written for children and given 
to this writer when he was young - "The Red 
Indians were fierce and cruel howling savages". 
Nothing was said about Caucasian savages who 
slaughtered Indians, not in isolated incidents, 
but more or less as a matter of policy. 


(2) An Indian woman reports: (a) that she studied 
the reactions of children watching television, 
and then play acting. The Indian children all 
wanted to be the cowboy - no one wanted: to be 
the Indian; and (b) "At an Indian hostel where 
part of our recreation (for 67 students) was movies, 
I have seen students hostile and emotionally and 
physically sick after being shown a movie that 
degraded the Indian and left no room to believe 
that the Indian people had contributed anything 
except cruelty, treachery, murder, etc.''; and 
(c) "In the encounter with Indian teenagers 
who are disturbed I find it takes a long time 
to help the person to think in a positive manner 
about his or her future. 'My mother doesn't 
read or write’ and 'What's the use - I'm Indian 
and I just can't make it'." 


(3) Eskimo culture is not downgraded by the mass 
media in the same way as that of the Indian, 
but the Eskimo person is still often treated 
as a less than human representative of a 
primitive group. The well publicized stereo- 
type of the Eskimo is one of a cheerful gnome, 
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industrious, and in some mysterious manner endowed 
with mechanical genius. This does not allow the 
Eskimo to be an individual human being with his own 
personality traits. 


(4) Eskimo children are still sent away to residential 
schools or to schools in southern Canada where 
they live the white man's way and learn nothing 
of Eskimo traditions, or even respect for Eskimo 
culture. It is reported that one boy returned 
home after his year at school and refused to go 
hunting with his father, to eat food from the 
land, to wear clothes his mother made for him, or 
speak his own language. How difficult to bridge 
a generation gap already wide enough, when the 
mother speaks scanty English and the child no 


Eskimo. 
6. Further examples in specific communities are the 
following: 


(a) "In one community a major problem is welfare. A 
report says, ''some of our people don't get enough 
welfare to feed a chicken". A woman with two small 
children, who asked for a clothing order, was told 
to go out and work. Even if there was work, should 
a mother with two small kids go to work? She 
applied to keep boarders who were taking up-grading 
courses. She was told she lived too far from the 
school: three blocks!! What kind of nonsense is 
this? Another mother with small children got a 
clothing order. The Welfare told her they would 
deduct, this amount from her monthly cheque at the 
rate of $25 per month until it was paid back. This 
will leave her with only $100 a month, of which she 
pays $60 for rent and $20 for fuel. Also, they would 
like to see something done about hospitalization. It 
is too much for the Indian and Metis families to pay. 


(b) "Houses need to be modernized. Many homes (government 
built) look nice on the outside. Enter one and you 
will see a home with no power, no running water, no 
toilet facilities - wood-burning stoves for cooking 
and heat, and walls so thin you could put your fist 
through witheticcle: ckeort.n es clsems Kerosene and 
coal oil lamps are a novelty in a city, but in most 
Indian-Metis homes they are a necessity. 

Have you ever enjoyed the morning routine of entering 
your own bathroom? Well, one should be as lucky as 
the Northern Indian and natives who rise and in 
winter receive the bonus of tingling fresh air, a 
jaunty morning walk and outdoor plumbing like that 

of the first white settlers. 


"Some general explanations are given within the Indian 

and Metis community today concerning their health 
conditions. The foods on which the Indians once lived 
are no longer available, or at the very least, difficult 
to acquire. Protein-rich game and fish resources, the 
nutritious wild plants, greens, nuts, fruits are depleted. 
The introduction of European foods into these formerly 
balanced ecological systems removed game sources, diverted 
or reduced water supplies, and provided as replacements 
are the staples available on market shelves, most often 
at considerable distances from Reservations. The substi- 
tution of white flour for the staple acorn meal, made 
inroads upon health and resistance to disease, according 
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to medical practitioners in pediatrics and dietetics. 
Another major cause of disease currently, is that 
proper medical care is not available to the Indian 
people, particularly those in the rural areas and 

on or near Reservations." 


Ic It was suggested by these committee members that existing 
controls be enforced in the mass media concerning programming 
or publication of materials that are derogatory or defamatory 
to the Indian and Eskimo culture and people, and that emphasis 
be given in the education of all Canadians in an understanding 
of how the present situation developed, with increasing efforts 
through the activities of the Indian Affairs Branch to develop 
a sense of wider horizons for the individual Indian and Eskimo 
woman, head of a family. 


8. Over two hundred thousand Indian Canadians - the descendants 
of our original inhabitants - now live outside the main stream 

of their native country. They are deprived of the social justice, 
human dignity, and the equality of opportunity which other twentieth 
century Canadians claim as their heritage. 


oy, Our organization supports the following recommendation of 
The Economic Council of Canada, published in its Sth Annual Review 
(page 124): 


It would also appear useful to initiate an immediate 
study of federal and provincial legislation and 
administrative practices affecting native peoples. 
Two main objects of such a study would be to avoid 
allowing compelling needs to remain unmet because 
they fall between jurisdictions, and to identify 
instances where existing aid programs are not well- 
adapted to meeting the particular problems of Indian 
reservations and similar areas. 


And we further trust that an immediate survey will be conducted 
of health conditions and medical needs both as scientifically 
determined and as defined by the Indian community at large. 


The foregoing is respectfully submitted in the hope that 


it will be of some assistance to the Committee in its investigation 
of over-all poverty in Canada. 


The Catholic Women's League of Canada. 


© Queen’s Printer for Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Hastings 

Carter Inman 

Connolly (Halifax North) Lefrancois 

Cook MacDonald (Queens) 
Croll McGrand 

Eudes Pearson 

Everett Quart 

Fergusson Roebuck 

Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Sparrow 
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(18 Members) 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, 
October 28, 1969: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty 
in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 

That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 

That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 

That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Bélisle, Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, 
Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 

In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: — 

“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
PAYER 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969. 

“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving 
on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and re- 
port all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, March 5, 1970. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), 
(Deputy-Chairman) in the Chair; Carter, Fergusson, Inman, Lefrancois, Mac- 
Donald (Queens), McGrand, Pearson and Quart. (9) 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 


The following witnesses were heard: 
ONTARIO WELFARE COUNCIL: 
Mr. Trevor Pierce, Executive Director 


Mr. J. H. Craigs, Member of Executive Committee and Board of 
Directors. 


(Biographical notes concerning the above witnesses immediately follow 
these Minutes.) 


The brief submitted by the Ontario Welfare Council was ordered to be 
printed as appendix “A”, 


At 10.45 am. the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, March 10, 1970, 
at 9.00 a.m. in Toronto. 


ATTEST: 
Georges A. Coderre, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Mr. Trevor Pierce: Executive Director, Ontario Welfare Council, 22 Davis- 
ville Avenue, Toronto 7, Ontario. Graduate, University of Wales in Social 
Science. 


Mr. J. H. Craigs: Welfare Director, Ontario Federation of Labour, 15 Gervais 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario. Member of Executive Committee and Board of 
Directors of the Ontario Welfare Council. Member of the Board of Directors, 
Family Service Association of the Metropolitan Toronto. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Thursday, March 5, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9 a.m. 


Senator Edgar Fournier (Deputy Chairman) 
in the Chair. 


The Deputy Chairman: Members of the 
committee, as you know, the chairman, Sena- 
tor Croll, is in Toronto today. I shall do my 
best to keep the meeting going in the right 
direction. 

We are privileged this morning to have 
with us two gentlemen from the Ontario Wel- 
fare Council. On my immediate right is Mr. 
Trevor Pierce, who is the Executive Director 
of the Ontario Welfare Council. He is a 
graduate of the University of Wales in Social 
Science. 

Next to Mr. Pierce is Mr. J. H. Craigs, the 
Welfare Director of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour. He is a member of the Executive 
Committee and the Board of Directors of the 
Ontario Welfare Council, and also a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Family Ser- 
vice Association of Metropolitan Tronto. 

Gentlemen, we shall not ask you to read 
your brief because it has already been read 
and studied by the members of the commit- 
tee, but perhaps you would give us a resumé 
and a brief history of your organization, after 
which you will be open to questions from the 
committee. 


Mr. Trevor Pierce, Executive Director, 
Ontario Welfare Council: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman and honourable sena- 
tors. It is a privilege for us also to be here to 
meet with you and offer some of our thinking 
on behalf of the Ontario Welfare Council. I 
should like to take just a few minutes, if I 
may, to highlight some of the concerns that 
we have. 

It is important, perhaps, to make clear the 
context in which we appear here. As a volun- 
tary provincial organization in Ontario our 
experience is inevitably related to this prov- 
‘ince, but perhaps some of this experience 
‘might be useful to you. 
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We should like to make reference to the 
fact that during the past year at our provin- 
cial conference and annual meeting we invit- 
ed for the first time in our history—and we 
are over 60 years old as an organization— 
consumers of the social services, people in 
receipt of public assistance and the working 
poor, as well as professionals who are con- 
cerned with the administration of services, 
volunteers from a variety of voluntary organ- 
izations concerned with human need in the 
province, and representatives of the provin- 
cial and municipal governments, to talk in 
general about the social need in Ontario. In 
order to focus discussion we had at that con- 
ference four workshop sessions over a three- 
day period, where these kinds of people were 
able to discuss with each other ways and 
means of improving services, identifying 
need, and so on. These workshops focused on 
poverty, housing, Indians and youth. 


The Deputy Chairman: When did that take 
place? 


Mr. Pierce: This took place in May, 1969. 
We were surprised, in fact overwhelmed by 
the response to our invitation for this variety 
of participants to attend our conference. 
Their interest was such that at our annual 
meeting, which took place on the last day of 
our conference, it was decided that the tradi- 
tional method of electing members to the 
board of directors was challenged. We accept- 
ed nominations from the floor and four recipi- 
ents of service were elected in a democratic 
fashion to our board. Our experience with the 
participation of these people on our board of 
directors and committees since that time has 
been very helpful. 

We would like to emphasize that there is 
some experience in trying to bring together 
those who have special needs but have not, 
generally speaking, had an opportunity to 
participate in discussion of the policies and 
programs that affect their lives. Another point 
to which attention should be drawn and 
which is implicit in the material that we have 
sent out is that as a provincial organization 
our main concern is to endeavour to influence 
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public social policy in Ontario. This involves 
not only our broad membership, but com- 
munities and people across Ontario. In this 
context we draw on the experience not only 
of the voluntary organizations, but also that 
of governments at different levels. 


One of the concerns very clearly expressed 
by a variety of people at our conference was 
repeated in our brief to the provincial gov- 
ernment, which was presented to the Minister 
of Social and Family Services at the end of 
January. It is essentially the same brief as we 
have submitted to this committee. We are 
concerned about jurisdictional problems in 
connection with those of poverty. There is a 
tendency for governments at different levels 
to see the weaknesses in other areas. There 
are jurisdictional problems connected with 
the involvement of the federal Government, 
largely in the area of cost sharing. This is 
particularly so far a municipality which in 
Ontario has the responsibility of administer- 
ing the General Welfare Assistance Act. This 
is mandatory on the municipality yet the 
municipal Government has limited opportuni- 
ty to make decisions as to what it can do or 
cannot do. There are some real problems in 
this jurisdictional area, where the respon- 
sibilities of different levels of government 
tend to create conflict and impede progress in 
the development of social policy and 
programs. 

Another point which is implicit in our brief 
is that while we refer to the social welfare 
programs which are related to a variety of 
categories of citizens in need, most of these 
programs require an eligibility test before 
individuals can benefit from them. We are 
concerned about the fact that the working 
poor are denied service very often because 
they do not qualify under the variety of 
categorical programs. We are fully aware that 
this point has been made several times, but 
our concern is in relation to bringing together 
the variety of interests in the Province of 
Ontario. One example of this occurred at our 
provincial conference last May, where we 
tried to bring people together for similar pur- 
poses in relation to the implementation of the 
Canada Assistance Plan in Ontario. We have 
organized meetings across the province in dif- 
ferent localities each time, instead of having 
them at one focal point. These meetings were 
arranged in municipalities and the experience 
was different in each. We not only invited the 
social agencies, both voluntary and public, 
but elected representatives of the people at 
the municipal, provincial and federal levels. 
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The recipients of service and the working 
poor came to discuss their reaction to the 
Plan and how it might best be implemented 
in Ontario. One of the conclusions derived 
from the meetings is that there is a tremen- 
dous amount of ignorance concerning respon- 
sibilities and relationships, not only in the 
area of government, but in that of the rela- 
tionship between voluntary agencies and 
public departments, whether they be munici- 
pal, provincial or federal. 

There are also attitudes towards poverty 
and the responsibility of the individual for 
his own well-being. As a result of these meet- 
ings we found that these attitudes towards 
the poor, those who are really unable and 
unwilling to accept responsibility, do not 
appear in one particular segment of society. 
We discovered, for instance, that even 
amongst the poor themselves there was evi- 
dence of an attitude towards other poor, par- 
ticularly the working poor. We found that 
there is a tremendous need for discussion and 
dialogue involving this type of people. - 

This is the first time that we have been 
able to bring together in Ontario a federal 
member of Parliament and a provincial legis- 
lator in an open session where the public are 
present, followed by more limited sessions 
where administrators of welfare service 
talked to recipients. In referring to the 
involvement of people, we are as concerned 
with providing an opportunity for the silent— 
I do not know whether these are the silent 
majority or the silent minority—but, as I am 
sure we are all aware, there has been a 
strong trend towards groups of citizens who. 
are taking an aggressive and active interest in 
their own affairs trying to influence public 
policy. We have had individuals from these 
groups within our own organization, but we 
are concerned that we should also invite the 
less vocal to discuss their problems. We hope » 
to be able to continue this educational process © 
so that a greater variety of people, at least in 
our province—we hope that this might be. 
reflected across the country—will have a 
better understanding of the problems arising | 
from jurisdictional responsibilities and of the 
nature of poverty and human need, and will 
be able to find ways of overcoming some of 
these difficulties, to relieve poverty and need 
with a variety of innovative programs. 

Mr. Chairman, those are the main points 
that I wanted to make as a general back- | 
ground. We have not set out to document this 
in statistical terms. First of all, we do not 
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have the resources to do it, and we felt our 
main concern as a voluntary provincial organ- 
ization was to pinpoint some of the kinds of 
problems we have illustrated. We would be 
very happy to elaborate on any of these 
points, and I am sure that Mr. Craigs would, 
from his vast experience, be able to add to 
those I have made. 


Senator Person: 
10w? 


May I ask a question 


The Deputy Chairman: It is up to you, but 
[ suggest that we now hear Mr. Craigs and 
hen start the questions. 


Senator Pearson: I just wanted to know 
10w extensive the voluntary organization was 
hroughout Ontario. Does it cover it complete- 
y, west to, say, Kenora and Sudbury? 


Mr. Pierce: Perhaps the simplest way to 
uynswer that is to say that we are currently 
working on a series of company type confer- 
ces, but it is related to the effort to get 
seople involved in a public discussion cen- 
ered on the social needs in Ontario. With the 
rovincial government we are, as partners, 
O-sponsoring a series of regional conferences, 
with their staff and our staff working togeth- 
ry. The first will be in about three weeks 
ime. This year we will have six of these. 
[There will be three in Northern Ontario, one 
n Kenora, one in Thunder Bay, covering the 
whole of the northwest. Obviously, this is 
fery general, but we are a provincial organi- 
ation and try to stimulate interest locally. 
[The other meeting will be in Sudbury next 
september. These plans are well under way, 
ind will include the districts of Algoma, Sud- 
Jury and Manitoulin. We are using places like 
community colleges, which is a new type of 
esource in our province, and we are reaching 
jut to a variety of agencies, both public and 
rivate. In Southern Ontario we will have a 
meeting in the Guelph-Wellington area, 
nother in the Peel and Halton area. There is 
1 varied composition in the eastern area, 
where we will have one in Belleville involv- 
ng four counties. Again there is public and 
voluntary participation and things are going 
eally well. If that does not answer the ques- 
jon, I would be glad to elaborate on it 
‘urther. 


Senator Pearson: How do you supply the 
‘inews of war to this organization? 


Mr. Pierce: In terms of dollars, we are 
inanced partly by United Appeals across 
Intario. Last year, out of a budget of approx- 
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imately $120,000 we had $65,000 from United 
Appeals, but the Toronto United Appeal pro- 
vided almost $40,000 of that. We have not 
been as successful as we would like to be in 
persuading others to support us. The provincial 
government makes a grant of $28,000 a year. 
We get roughly ten per cent from the mem- 
bership. We have some endowments here and 
there, and we have a very small amount, 
depending on what we are asked to do, from 
fees for services and so on; if we undertake a 
study for an agency or a community, some- 
times they are able to make a contribution 
towards our costs. 


Senator Pearson: Thank you. 
The Deputy Chairman: Mr. Craigs. 


Mr. J. H. Craigs, Member, Executive Com- 
mittee and Board of Direciors, Ontario Wel- 
fare Council: Mr. Chairman, honourable sena- 
tors, I do not propose to say a great deal. 
Perhaps most of what I will say is explanato- 
ry more than anything else. The organization 
I have the honour to represent is the Ontario 
Federation of Labour, which as a trade union 
organization accounts for 600,000 trade union 
members in the Province of Ontario. It will 
be no surprise to you that my comments will 
focus primarily on what are generally 
described as “the working poor’. 

The dilemma of the working poor is 
extremely serious, primarily because they 
exist in an area in which they literally bal- 
ance on the razor’s edge; the margin separat- 
ing them from total catastrophe, both eco- 
nomic, social, familial and everything else, is 
a very real thing. It is ironic that the working 
poor are subject to the most exploitation. In 
spite of legislation purporting to protect 
people from exploitation, there is nevertheless 
a great deal of human sweat expended. 

The problem of the working poor is that 
when they do work, they invariably work in 
small enterprises and small operations, where 
it is extremely difficult for surveillance by 
government inspectors of one kind or another 
to reach. In larger industrial plants infrac- 
tions relating to health, working conditions, 
minimum wages and so on are relatively easy 
to spot and police. However, in the garment 
industry, for example, although it has done a 
commendable job in some respects, there are 
a great many of what we call sweat shops, a 
term that will not be strange to you. There 
are also in this category bakeries, all sorts of 
jobbing enterprises, small contractors, sub- 
contractors—the list is almost endless. 
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The working poor are seriously exploited, 
and in addition, any kind of domestic trouble 
with recalcitrant children, illness and so on 
leads to a situation in which the family unit 
can easily and simply be destroyed in a 
remarkably short time, which in turn merely 
produces more social problems. 


The problem of the low wage income 
worker is, of course, overtime and strain. The 
demand for more and more work in order to 
provide better income leads to the second 
job—working all day and driving a taxi at 
night. Here again there is a very real danger 
that the family is literally, as I said before, 
living on the razor’s edge. 

It is also ironic that the working poor are 
very difficult to organize. They work in small 
units. Usually they are widely scattered. Even 
where organization has taken place in spite of 
some rather difficult legislation in the prov- 
ince, the servicing of these people is very 
expensive and difficult. The result is that, in 
spite of the best efforts of trade unions, 11s 
very difficult to raise the level of these peo- 
ple’s income sufficiently to remove the danger 
in which they always live. 

In making provision for future income, 
retirement income via pensions, it is difficult 
for the small employer to fund the pensions, 
with the result that where they do exist the 
pensions are usually too meagre for either 
present or future needs. The Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour is extremely concerned about 
these problems. It realizes that we have an 
overlapping in which we have provincial and, 
of course, federal jurisdiction. There is also 
the question of how far the federal Govern- 
ment can reach down to implement legislation 
or programs that would alleviate the matters 
which I have just explained to you. That is 


all I have to say at the moment, Mr. 
Chairman. 
The Deputy Chairman: Thank you, Mr. 


Craigs. 


Senator Fergusson: I should first like to 
congratulate the Ontario Welfare Council for 
having had the vision to call into their meet- 
ings people on assistance, and the working 
poor. This certainly was quite an innovation. 
I am pleased to know that it seems to be 
working out and that they are contributing. I 
am familiar with your council, because actu- 
ally I am a member, having been drawn in by 
belonging to the Ontario Committee on Aging, 
which eventually was amalgamated. Even 
though I belong to the council and do not 
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contribute anything except financial aid, I do 
find your news letters of tremendous interest. 
They give us a great deal of good informa- 
tion. I wish to also congratulate you on your 
brief which will be very helpful to us. 

You spoke of the three meetings in which 
you were going to discuss things to be done 
under the Canada Assistance Act, and you 
intimated that we have not been doing as 
much as we could. Have you come to any 
actual conclusion as to other practical things 
which could be done under the Canada 
Assistance Act that we are not doing at the 
present time; that is, without any further 
legislation at all? 


Mr. Pierce: I would have to answer by 
saying that when we first launched this idea 
of meeting with communities across Ontario, 
in order to find out from local communities 
opinions as to ways of implementing the 
Canada Assistance Plan, we felt that we 
would be able to go to the provincial govern- 
ment and tell them that we wanted this or 
that. We had come to a conclusion as soon as 
we saw the legislation. For instance, regard- 
ing the emphasis on the possiility for devel- 
oping services in the area of prevention of 
social deterioration and the rehabilitation of 
those already dependent, we saw great hopes 
through this piece of legislation and we were 
quite sure that it was the logical thing to do. 
We felt that this would get general support 
from the public at large who would not argue 
against a program calculated to prevent social 
deterioration and poverty and those who 
would argue against improving the social ser- 
vices which would rehabilitate those already 
dependent. We were already prepared to take 
to the provincial government our recommen- 
dations that this should be immediately 
implemented. As our discussions with the 
community progressed, we began to realize 
the ignorance about responsibilities at the 
federal and provincial levels. Before provi- 
sions of the Canada Assistance Plan could be 
implemented the provincial government had 
to be persuaded to do so. We also found thai 
municipal councils had some reservations as 
to how quickly they would be able to move. 

In Ontario, for the past five or 10 years, but 
particularly the last 10, there have been sub- 
stantial changes in the kind of monetary 
assistance and implementing types of pro- 
grams and improvements in public assistance 
programs. These have been quite substantial 
and we feel they have moved quickly. They 
have picked up on a number of recommenda: 
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tions over the years which the Ontario Wel- 
fare Council suggested. There has also been 
improvement in monetary assistance and the 
establishment of programs, such as visiting 
homemaker services and nurse services where 
we participated in the influence of developing 
this policy. We do not take full credit, 
because if the Ontario Welfare Council had 
not existed this would not have happened, 
but there is a relationship in the area of 
improving nursing home facilities, primarily 
for older people. We conducted a province- 
wide study. There have been improvements, 
but we have to also contend with the thinking 
in certain areas and certain segments of our 
population. This came out in our meetings. 
For instance, there was a morning meeting at 
which the local politicians were invited. They 
seemed more concerned about saying that 
many of the people who had been dependent 
for a long time did not want to get out of this 
dependency position. They gave a little lec- 
ture to the people who were there and 
departed. There was no real interest in par- 
ticipating in the discussion about their own 
attitudes towards the poor. They were quite 
convinced that they were correct and, as the 
leaders in that community, they were respon- 
sible for protecting the “good guys” against 
the “no-good guys’’. 

In another meeting which we had, the 
chairman of the welfare committee of that 
particular municipality, which happened to 
have a city government, became very excited 
and involved in the discussion when he real- 
ized the possibilities within the existing legis- 
lation in the Province of Ontario. He said, 
“Tet’s take advantage of what we have got. 
Sure, I am very interested in this, but why 
ean’t we do this?” We got into discussions in 
which we explained that they could not really 
move very far in that area because there is 
an education program to be done. You then 
involved the educational system and in these 
meetings you found that it was necessary to 
provide an opportunity for people to talk to 
each other, including municipal welfare offi- 
cials, having their own clients present. As 
long as they were protected from reporting in 
public, they were able to use illustrations, 
naturally not by name, in order to support 
their arguments. It seemed to us that for the 
first time there was an opportunity for the 
elected councillors to have an understanding 
of some of the problems that their own local 
Officials were up against. The provincial 
representatives also had an opportunity to 
explain what would be possible but which the 
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local municipalities had not implemented. 
When we get into this broad area of federal 
responsibility, which is primarily in the area 
of cost-sharing, they are far away. 

Our experience is limited, but I know that 
there was sufficient evidence there to empha- 
size the need to pursue further this kind of 
discussion. We found that rather than focus- 
ing on the legislation itself, the important 
thing is to get people talking about the real 
things hurting them as individuals, for exam- 
ple, the working poor saying they are denied 
services, or the recipient of public assistance 
being penalized for his willingness to be 
rehabilitated. So there is a tremendous need, 
we find, for pursuing this kind of discussion. 


We are continuing at the provincial level. 
In our brief to the provincial government we 
have said we feel the provincial government 
ought to move ahead, even though the general 
public may not be fully aware and fully 
ready. We said, for instance, that in imple- 
menting the Canada Assistance Plan in rela- 
tion to extending service to the working poor, 
they should not be cut off. As soon as they 
respond to the kind of service and treatment 
that I think the vast majority of society 
would support, we immediately cut them off 
from further assistance. We are very con- 
cerned about this. 


The recent figures from Metropolitan 
Toronto, I think, show approximately 30 per 
cent increase in the number of people, com- 
pared with December of last year, seeking 
assistance under the General Work Assistance 
Act. Those are people who have become 
unemployed. This puts a tremendous strain 
on the local municipality. Sure, it is an 80-20 
sharing, with the federal Government sharing 
50 per cent. But on this level the impact of 
this kind of change is felt. I am talking now 
about our particular role as the Ontario Wel- 
fare Council in Ontario. We are not suggest- 
ing that we have the answers, but in trying to 
bring together these various interests, we are 
continuously working with the provincial 
government, we are trying to work in a more 
traditional way. When we appeared before 
the minister at the end of January, for the 
first time in our history (and we thought this 
was responding pretty quickly) in our delega- 
tion of five, one of the recipients of assistance 
who was elected to the board last May—and 
who was in the delegation—was able to illus- 
trate from personal experience what it meant 
to try to find money to repair a washing 
machine when the regulations under particu- 
lar programs did not provide for this. She 
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wanted to find $20 to do a job that was not 
specifically provided for. This was an illustra- 
tion of a need to be flexible in regulations. 
She had some other examples. So we had the 
combination of perhaps more experience, the 
professional, intellectual, almost the progres- 
sional volunteers, in our type of organization, 
with the very respectable type of relation 
with the provincial government and we had 
always been well received. Here we were 
introducing some new elements and we were 
trying to establish a balance. I do not think 
they ran scared in the other direction. We 
were not marching on Queen’s Park yet, and 
we are not likely to march on Parliament 
Hill, it is too far, we will leave that to others. 
We think we succeeded. On the very fact that 
we are collaborating with the provincial gov- 
ernment in going out to communities, I sup- 
pose we can be criticized for being reasonable 
in our approach to the provincial government 
and saying, “Yes, we think you ought to 
implement the provisions of the Canada 
Assistance Plan, particularly in this year, by 
extending preventive services and helping the 
working poor and helping those on assistance 
so that there will be some encouragement for 
them to accept services.” 


We are making this kind of representation. 


Senator Carter: On that question, you talk 
about collaborating with the provincial gov- 
ernment and you describe a very close work- 
ing relationship with the provincial govern- 
ment. Who takes the initiative? Does the 
initiative start with the government and they 
ask you to do certain things; or does the 
initiative start with you and you take it up 
with the government and get their sanction? 
Or how does this working relationship oper- 
ate? How does it start? 


Mr. Pierce: We still have our provincial 
conference bi-annually. It was decided some 
four years ago that people from across 
Ontario would not be able to come to one 
spot, to Toronto; so we decided to have these 
regional conferences from time to time. The 
Ontario Welfare Council took the initiative 
with the provincial government and said we 
would like to focus these conferences on the 
policies and programs of the provincial gov- 
ernment in Ontario. 

We felt that, in order to provide informa- 
tion and discussion about what was available 
under provincial programs, we really needed 
to have the provincial government partici- 
pate. There had been some reaction in the 
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past that in our provincial conferences we 
were really setting up the kind of public 
forum where provincial officials were coming 
forward and then a pretty substantial group 
would attack the provincial officials because 


they were sitting ducks. Very often they were | 


being asked to respond to criticism of policies 


which the civil servants were not really able — 
these were © 


to deal with—in other words, 
responsibilities of legislators. 
There was some question on behalf of the 
department to become involved in this kind 
of program, so we said we agreed that there 
is not enough understanding of what they 
were doing and we encouraged the Depart- 
ment of Social and Family Services to work 
with us and they would provide their senior 
professional staff people to come to these con- 


ferences and they would talk about different — 
programs available, in child welfare, in aging, © 


in assistance, and so on. 

In the first series, which was two years ago, 
we only had three, involving one in south- 
western Ontario, centred in Chatham, cover- 
ing four counties; one in Cornwall, with only 
five counties in that area; and one in north- 
eastern Ontario, in Kirkland Lake. 

The senior officials went and talked about 
these programs at the meetings. Then there 
was a discussion around the program. They 
were not the kind of conferences where the 


participants would attack the government for | 


lack of progress—although this came in, too. 


This year, as I have mentioned, we will | 
have six conferences. It is interesting that the | 


provincial government is responding to the 


kind of thing that we experienced last May, | 
and we are now bringing in the recipients of — 


service to a greater extent. 


A year ago, I think the only group that 


might have been described as recipients of 


service, for these conferences—Senator Fer- | 
gusson will be interested in this—was a group | 


of senior citizens who came to a session on | 


the needs of the aged. This was the first 
crack, if you like, in involving somebody 
other than the professional—which is a sig- 
nificant attempt in our collaboration in the 
federal-provincial work. They are _ very 
responsive to the involvement of people on 


public assistance and they are very eager to 


participate. 
As a matter of fact, the first flier for our 


first conference went out last week, and in it | 


they have an adapted cartoon with “people 
power”. The provincial government is in on 


this, they are in on the planning, they will 
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participate. So I think our relationship is 
really a very good one, and they are par- 
ticipating in this dialogue. 

While the initiative originally was ours, it 
is a shared program, and we feel very good 
about it. 


Senator Carter: I gather from what you are 
saying, that your council provides the vehicle 
or medium through which government offi- 
cials and the poor people can communicate. 


Mr. Pierce: We have felt that for a long 
time... 


Senator Carter: That is the missing link in 
many of the problems we have come across in 
this committee, that there is no dialogue, no 
communication. 

_ Mr. Pierce: For instance, regarding the 
Canada Assistance Plan, it was touch and go 
whether it would be passed—that was at the 
time of our anual meeting, and the Plan was 
before Parliament. At that time we had the 
senior people from the federal Department of 
Health and Welfare come to our conference to 
talk about that. Also at that time the provin- 
cial government was in a very difficult posi- 
jtion to be involved in because the Canada 
Assistance Plan has not yet been enacted fed- 
erally. So they were not able to be involved. 

i Now, in respect of the Canada Assistance 
Plan, you must be aware that we work with 
the provincial government and then work 
with the Canadian Welfare Council, and we 
have collaborated in all these meetings I have 
referred to in Ontario. With respect to the 
regional meetings that are now current in 
northern Ontario and so on, again there is a 
focus on the provincial programs, but this 
does not mean that there is not an opportuni- 
ty to discuss the weaknesses, even in terms of 
policy, but what we feel is that the provincial 
government really needed to come face to 
face with communities and talk about the 
programs. We felt they had not explained 
sufficiently, but it was easy enough for us to 
act as a vehicle. 


In relation to this, and this is a side issue in 
a sense, another example of collaboration 
romes to mind; the Ontario Welfare Council 
oublishes its standard reference in Ontario, 
which was originally produced by my pre- 
Jecessor, ‘Ontario: Its Social Services”. This 
Was originally produced in 1953, and the pro- 
vincial government has apparently felt it 
appropriate for us to continue to produce it. 
That is another example of where there is an 
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advantage in having an organization like ours 
publish such a document, because in that way 
it is not simply a government document but, 
in other words, we are able to introduce some 
comment about the services as well. 


Senator Fergusson: How many provincial 
welfare councils are there? 


Mr. Pierce: There is apparently a new one 
in B.C., on which I believe we had some 
influence in respect of its development. It now 
has a full-time professional staff member. In- 
evitably, its role and purpose is somewhat dif- 
ferent from ours, partly because of the very 
nature of the province being different, I sup- 
pose. In the province of Quebec they do not at 
the moment have a professional staff so they 
are not very active, to the best of my knowl- 
edge. In New Brunswick they did start but 
again I am not too sure what the present 
status is. For practical purposes, Ontario is 
the only province in which there has been 
any history of a provincial organization. We 
have been in existence for over 60 years. 


Senator Fergusson: That is what I had 
understood. On page 5 of your brief you say 
that it was specifically pointed out that in 
Ontario low-income people have to apply to 
the welfare department to get day-care ser- 
vices, and you also go on to say that this was 
considered demeaning for those who had 
struggled hard to stay off welfare. The 
implication is, of course, that they were get- 
ting welfare. What I want to know is whether 
many applied and, if they did, did they get 
the services? 


Mr. Pierce: I am sorry, but I cannot answer 
that specifically. The summary report on our 
meetings was done rather hurriedly, and I 
must apologize for that, but it is, incidentally, 
a relfection of the thinking of the people who 
attended those meetings, and I think the point 
they are trying to make here is related to the 
question of attitudes towards the poor and the 
needs of the poor, and that there are still 
many people who feel that, if they need a 
service like day-care services, they would like 
to have it in a somewhat different context 
than having to go to the welfare department 
in order to be admitted, even if they were 
part paid. 

Let me illustrate the attitude aspect: last 
week when I was attending an annual meet- 
ing of a voluntary agency in Toronto there was 
a lady of 70 years of age sitting next to me. 
She had travelled to the meeting by city 
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transit and had used two fare tickets. I asked 
her if she had her card for the reduced fare 
in Toronto and she replied that she could not 
get herself round to going to apply for that 
and have herself photographed and finger- 
printed. I asked her if she preferred to pay 
twice the amount than apply for the card and 
she said that perhaps she was old-fashioned, 
but it did hurt her. So this attitude cuts 
across the whole spectrum. What I am trying 
to emphasize here is that, while we may and 
do take aggressive action vis-a-vis the provin- 
cial government in order to make our case, 
we also recognize that in situations like this 
we have to work with the people to get a 
change in attitude. As a matter of fact, we 
are moving towards the completion of study 
on attitudes towards aging people. You may 
be aware of that study. In it we find that 
there are many wrong attitudes towards the 
aged. Although I don’t wish to get into the 
question of our attitude towards youth, I 
should point out that we also have a commit- 
tee on youth, and that the youth at our con- 
ference have certain recommendations which 
some people find frightening—recommenda- 
tions about what we ought to be doing. 

So we do feel that we must convince people 
to change and to recognize that there are 
some questions they might not have 
examined. 


Senator Fergusson: We certainly have to 
make them change their attitude towards the 
poor. It seems to me the attitude is not chang- 
ing as quickly as it should in view of infor- 
mation that is actually available. 


The Deputy Chairman: Honourable sena- 
tors, the time is passing quickly. There are 
quite a few members of the committee who 
wish to ask questions. I wonder, therefore, if 
the witnesses could make their answers as 
short as possible, and if there is time after- 
wards, we can come back to any questions 
they wish to elaborate on. 


Senator McGrand: I have a few short ques- 
tions requiring short answers. Outside the 
larger cities where poverty is very evident, in 
what other parts of Ontario, other than in the 
areas where the Indians live, do you find a 
great deal of poverty? 


Mr. Pierce: One of the meetings of this 
series on the Canada Assistance Plan was 
held in Muskoka during the winter. There we 
found a great deal of serious rural poverty. 
That is just one example. 
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Senator McGrand: Now, I presume the 
working poor are usually employed in small 
industries. Do you find the working poor in 
the large cities such as Toronto or do you find 
them in what you would call the areas of 
Ontario where you have regional disparity? 


Mr. Pierce: Both. Inevitably, we tend to see 
more of the poor people in the urban or met- 
ropolitan centres because there is more oppor- 
tunity for association and they make them- 
selves known. 


Senator McGrand: They are more evident? 
Mr. Pierce: Yes. 


Mr. Craigs: There is no question, sir, that 
this is a pervasive thing throughout the prov- 
ince. It really does not matter whether you 
are in Kenora, Dryden, Sudbury, Chapleau, 
Toronto, Windsor or anywhere else. You will 
find the same proportions. 


Senator McGrand: The same proportions. 
That is what I wanted. 


Now, the people on welfare have had some 
attention paid to them by organizations who 
are interested in their welfare and who are 
trying to organize them to meet their needs. 
Has the work been in any way carried 
on among the so-called working poor, or have 
they not yet reached the point where you can 
give some organization to the working poor? 


Mr. Pierce: A surprising number of the 
working poor did participate in our con- 
ference, and again in order to follow up on 
this I have met with some of them in groups 
locally. They tend to organize around ques- 
tions such as housing and tenants’ associa- 
tions and so on. 

Senator McGrand: Nearly everybody who 
comes before us seems to recommend a gua- 
ranteed annual income. Now I know you 
people have been in business for a long time’ 
and you have carried out a tremendous task. 
What would you estimate as being the cost of 
a guaranteed annual income, and here I am 
not asking you to give an estimate for 
Canada, but simply for the Province of 
Ontario. 


Mr. Pierce: I have to say we do not have 
the answer to that question. I am sorry. 


Senator McGrand: But you must have done 
some research on_ this. 
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_ Mr. Pierce: No, we did some research on 
the possibility of immediate increase in 
family allowances, and we decided for a 
number of reasons not to push this. We did 
try it out with the provincial government as 
an immediate step, but then we took it back. 
However, the general area of guaranteed 
annual income we have not studied. 


The Deputy Chairman: Reference to a gua- 
ranteed annual income has been made in 
practically every brief which has been pre- 
sented to us. But to my surprise very few 
people have given any serious thought to 
where the money is going to come from. So, if 
this is the answer, where is the money going 
to come from? Is it to be printed by machine 
or is it to be obtained from an increase in 
taxation? I think this committee would like 
some information on that aspect of the 
recommendation. 


Senator McGrand: That is why I asked the 
question. 


Senator Inman: Mr. Chairman, in reference 
to that recommendation and under the head- 
ing of social security and guaranteed annual 
income, in subsection (c) there is mention of 
“4 uniform income floor.” How could this 
work when there is such a variation in the 
provinces in rents, prices and services and so 
forth? How could you have a uniform floor? 


Mr. Pierce: I think the thinking here again 
was related to the kind of approach taken in 
such programs as family allowances, for 
instance, where there was a uniform and 
fairly general approach and also in the old 
age security program. I think the intent here 
was that while there may be need for consid- 
eration for regional disparities, the principle 
is that certain categories should not be treat- 
ed differently. In other words, there should 
not be a fragmentation or breaking down into 
groups because this carries with it a very real 
disadvantage. This is why we favour a uni- 
versal approach in order to recognize the fact 
that the cost of payments made to those who 
do not require them, can be recouped through 
taxation. Incidentally, this recommendation 
on all welfare income and allowances provid- 
ed in a general way came out of our own 
conference of people on welfare, the working 
poor. Where such allowances are not needed, 
they can be recouped, so there is a certain 
transfer element here. 


_ Mr. Craigs: Madame Senator, let me give 
you a classical example of the wide gulf that 
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separates the working poor from others and 
why we suggest there must be a floor. Take 
the City of Sudbury, for example, which by 
and large is dominated by the mining of 
nickel. Now the legal minimum wage in 
Ontario is $1.30 per hour for a 48-hour week. 
However, the average rate per hour for an 
individual working in INCO is close to $4 per 
hour for a regular 40-hour week. So here you 
have a large segment of the population earn- 
ing good wages, and in my view quite proper- 
ly so, but you also have a percentage of the 
population who are beyond help because the 
minimum legal wage does not reach the level 
to keep these people even within shouting 
distance of the vast working population of 
Sudbury. I am referring now to the people 
who work in small stores, secondary indus- 
tries and secondary enterprises. 


Senator McGrand: You have _ really 
answered my question, but I have another 
one. What is the proportion between the two 
groups? You mentioned that that segment of 
the population which is employed in the 
nickel industry would be in that high bracket 
of $4 an hour. 


Mr. Craigs: The minimum is close to that 
anyway. 


Senator McGrand: What proportion of the 
population would be in that bracket and what 
proportion would be in the bracket of $1.30 
per hour? 


Mr. Craigs: All I can say is that the mem- 
bership of the United Steel Workers Union, 
local 65 in Sudbury is approximately 14,000, 
so that you have that number at least in the 
high category. Now how this relates to the 
total population is difficult to say at the 
moment, but obviously with 14,000 people on 
a good level of wages, this is reflected in 
prices not only of goods but of services as 
well. This in turn imposes a great hardship 
on that segment of the population which is 
not in that high bracket. 


I do a great deal of arbitration work and I 
can give you a typical example of what hap- 
pens where there is a lack of flexibility and 
where a decision was made within the exist- 
ing legislation which imposed a tremendous 
hardship. We had two families both consisting 
of people who were barely literate. When I 
say they were barely literate, I mean they 
could barely sign their name rather than put- 
ting a cross. Now the male heads of these 
families were working for the Public Works 
Department in Sudbury as labourers, cleaning 
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out ditches, digging holes and filling them up 
again and so on. They were discharged by the 
city on the basis of an excessive number of 
garnishees. The union appealed the dismissal 
and it finally came to arbitration. The city, 
under the collective agreement between the 
union and the city, which contained the per- 
fectly normal clause that exists in every one 
of these agreements, had the right as an 
employer to hire, fire, promote and demote. 
Now the total number involved in the two 
families was 17 persons. Now, these men had 
all these garnishees because they could barely 
read or write and consequently were fair 
game for the hard-nosed, second-hand car 
dealer and others like that. It is interesting to 
note that the only thing these garnishees were 
applied to were domestic appliances, a televi- 
sion set, a washer, an automobile and so on. 
There was no question of indebtedness to 
finance companies for borrowed money. So, as 
I have said, the city fired them. The union 
filed a grievance, and we took it to arbitra- 
tion. I begged and pleaded the chairman of 
the Board of Arbitration to order the city to 
reinstate this man. I told the board: “I am not 
worried about their past seniority or past ser- 
vice. We will let that go. In discharging them 
all that has been done is that 17 people have 
been put on public welfare and they will 
never get off.” The city would not take them 
back. At best they would give them only 
short term temporary employment. They 
were almost transient workers. The chairman 
of board refused my request. He said: “The 
law requires that I interpret the collective 
agreement, and the agreement says that the 
employer has the right to hire, fire, promote, 
and demote for cause, and the employer has 
decided that too many garnishees is cause for 
dismissal.” Here you have two families 
dumped on public welfare, and they will 
probably remain there for the rest of their 
lives. That was because of the rigid applica- 
tion of legislation. 


Senator McGrand: A point that is often 
made is that there are small industries that 
cannot pay the maximum wage. From your 
experience over the years in this work do you 
think that many small industries would go 
out of business if they were forced to pay 
maximum wages? 


Mr. Craigs: If you will pardon me I should 
like to clarify my answer by saying that 
organized labour is not suggesting, and never 
has suggested—and it would be insane to do 
so—that minimum wage rates should all be 
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raised to the average of a large city. What we 
are maintaining is that the present legal mini- 
mum of $1.30 an hour is just too low, and 
that it could be increased by 30 to 40 per cent 
without doing any significant damage to small 
enterprises. 

To answer the second part of your question 
I will say that there are many small enter- 
prises that are badly managed. This, of 
course, is something over which you and I 
have no control. I do not know whether it 
would be an unfair punishment to drive a 
small enterprise out of business by insisting 
that it pays a better minimum wage, but it is 
not the fault of the individual worker that an 
enterprise, big or small, is badly managed. 


Senator Inman: When I asked my question 
about uniform income I had in mind that it 
has been said that the minimum income to 
maintain a family of four people at the pov- 
erty level is $4,200, and I know that there are 
small country villages, for instance, where 
rents are low and accommodation is easy to 
get, and where $4,200 a year is affluence. This 
is what I was referring to when I asked how 
you could manage an income floor which in 
some cases barely keeps four people, and in 
other cases keeps them very well. Senator 
MacDonald will bear me out when I say that I 
know where you can buy a whole bag of tur- 
nips for 50 cents, while in the city you can 
buy only one for 50 cents. | 

Mr. Pierce: The allowance provided for 
children under the income tax system means 
a larger cash benefit to a person with a high 
income than to a person who is on a low 
income. I know that this does not answer the 
question, but this is not the only area where. 
we have this problem of providing a basic! 
income and trying to relate it to regions 
disparity across the country. What we are 
saying is that we start from a certain point 
and apply these variations in the area in 
respect of rent, fuel costs, and so on, and ther 
make provision for regional differences. ij 
would think that something of this nature 
might be woven into this kind of system. ii 
we are going to accept a basic minimum 
income, then it should be an income floor. 


Again, this is not to say that we do not 
recognize the fact that there will be regional, 
disparities—we recognize this in Ontario—bul) 
there may be other ways of adjusting to thai 
kind of difference. 


Senator Carter: I will follow along the sam¢ 
line for a little bit. Your first recommendatior 
concerns the guaranteed annual income, ant 
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you talk about an adequate minimum wage. 
What do you consider to be an adequate mini- 
mum wage, and how would you combine it 
with the guaranteed annual income? I ask 
that question because you imply in this para- 
graph that you are opposed to what you call 
the subsidization of employers. What do you 
regard as an adequate minimum wage, first, 
for the country, and, second, for Ontario. 


Mr. Pierce: I think the point we are trying 
to make here is that the people receiving 
public assistance in Ontario are actually 
receiving more in actual cash income than 
people who are working and earning the 
minimum wage. There are also people who 
are in full-time employment who are receiv- 
ing less than the minimum wage. Our concern 
here is that if a guaranteed annual income is 
established there should also be some consid- 
eration for the kind of effect that was raised 
earlier about what this does to industries that 
are not able to pay the full minimum wage. It 
seems to me that there would have to be 
consideration given to some form of subsidy 
to industry which provides employment for a 
community. As so often happens—not so 
much with small industries, but with indus- 
tries that may pay well above the minimum 
Wwage—an industry can withdraw from a com- 
munity without any responsibility to that 
community, and leave a number of people 
unemployed. In other words, there is a ques- 
tion of social responsibility. 


Sweden is an example of a country that has 
been able to cope with this kind of shared 
governmental and industrial responsibility for 
the community in which the industry operates 
and provides a livelihood for the residents. I 
think what we are trying to get at here is that 
these problems should not be attacked with- 
out recognition of the fact that there are 
areas where the minimum wage has to be 
related to some form of minimum income 
across the board. 


Senator Carter: I cannot say that I find 
your answer very helpful. Did I understand 
you to say in your reply that somebody, 
people on welfare are getting more than the 
minimum wage? 

Mr. Pierce: Yes. 

' Senator Carter: We had a table presented 
to us a few days ago showing the welfare 
cates of the various provinces compared with 
‘he minimum wage. It showed that in Ontario 
che welfare rates were far higher than the 
| eelcss—2 
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minimum wage. Have you brought this to the 
attention of the provincial authorities, and 
asked them to bring their minimum wage 
rates into line with the welfare rates? 


Mr. Pierce: We have. When we met with 
the minister we drew attention to this, and 
the reaction was that it was hoped the 
Department of Labour would deal with it. 

What we are getting at is that this kind of 
discrepancy does not help to attack some of 
the real pockets of poverty. That is what we 
are saying. These cannot be treated as sepa- 
rate approaches. They must be looked at 
together. This is the emphasis we are trying 
to get across here. I am sorry if my reply does 
not satisfy you. 


Senator Carter: This is better, but I really 
could not understand your earlier answer. 


Mr. Craigs: The honourable senator men- 
tioned figure of $4,200 per annum income. 
The present maximum of the minimum legal 
wage in Ontario is $1.30 with some qualifica- 
tions for learners, and so on. Working a legal 
48 hour week in Ontario only earns in round 
figures $3,500 which is, of course, substantial- 
ly below the income of $4,200 mentioned by 
the senator. Only last week we appeared 
before Mr. Robarts and his cabinet, pleading 
this very point, that the legal minimum wage 
is a farce in Ontario because it ignores at 
least one very vital aspect of the so-called 
working poor. That is, in the rather trite 
phrase, that they have rising expectations. 
The reason they have rising expectations in 
their own minds is because they are working, 
not because they live in a North American, 
materialistic society. At $1.30 they have no 
rising expectations at all. 


Senator Carter: We have had two proposals 
with regard to attacking the problem of the 
working poor. One is to subsidize the 
individual worker with some sort of work 
incentive so that it will pay him to continue 
working; secondly, to subsidize the small 
employer. I gather that you are against subsi- 
dizing the small employer? 


Mr. Craigs: Yes, sir. 


Senator Carter: On page 2 reference is 
made to Old Age Security and the Canada 
Pension Plan. It is stated: 

Old Age Security and Canada Pension 
Plan payments should be continuously 
reviewed and adjusted to the cost of 
living. 
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My understanding is that the Canada Pension 
Plan is adjusted to the cost of living. Is that 
not so? 


Mr. Pierce: Yes. 


Senator Carter: What do you mean by this 
recommendation? 


Mr. Pierce: Reference to Recommendation 1 
(f) will explain what we have said in Recom- 
mendation 3 (a), that the basic amount of Old 
Age Security should be raised. We refer to 
the recommendation of the Canadian Welfare 
Council in its statement of social policies for 
Canada that: 

Payments to Old Age Security beneficiar- 
ies should be increased sufficiently to 
protect beneficiaries fully against erosion 
in purchasing power and to relate pay- 
ments to changes in general living stand- 
ards for the country as a whole. 


You are quite right that there is provision for 
adjustment in the cost of living in the Canada 
Pension Plan. 


The Chairman: Do you _ differentiate 
between the cost of living and the general 
living standards? 


Mr. Pierce: Yes. 


The Chairman: Because there is a differ- 
ence; it depends how you look at it. 


Mr. Craigs: Without question; we would 


support that. 


Senator Inman: I refer to paragraph 3, 
quality of service, on page 3 of your recom- 
mendations. We have heard complaints 
regarding social workers and their approaches 
to people. You say in subparagraph (b): 

Welfare administrators and personnel 
should be appointed on the basis of 
administrative leadership, and personal 
suitability as well as appropriate 
education. 


I am in agreement with that. Why is it not 
done more? Should persons employed as 
social service workers not be screened more? 
Education is not all. 


Mr. Pierce: In the area of the traditional 
public welfare there was a tendency to 
employ people who were not qualified, either 
by education, training or even personality 
very often, to handle the job they were 
expected to do. I must go on record as saying 
that in Ontario there has really been a sub- 
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stantial effort made to improve the quality of 
service and the understanding of what the 
social services are all about. The Ontario 
Welfare Council, for instance, works very 
closely with the Ontario Welfare Officers’ 
Association in an attempt to improve the 
quality of service and understand the needs 
of those who require public assistance. This is 
related to a point I made at the beginning 
regarding the problem of jurisdiction within 
the province. We have on the one hand the 
municipalities, who say to the provincial gov- 
ernment your are pushing us too hard, you 
are forcing us to do this and we do not want. 
to do it. On the other hand the larger 
municipalities are saying, we want you to 
take advantage to a much greater extent of 
the Canada Assistance Plan, for instance. 
There are examples in Ontario where the 
welfare administrator has taken the initiative 
in developing new kinds of programs, having 
people in receipt of public assistance with 
other recipients. There is a very definite 
trend toward improvement, but there are 
pockets where there is still a negative, 
demeaning attitude towards anybody who: 
requires any assistance outside the family. — 


Senator Inman: Your attitude means a 
great deal to these people. 7 


Senator Cook: Your Recommendation No. 1 
is for a guaranteed annual income. On page 2. 
you suggest as an alternative or until guaran- 
teed annual income becomes reality, an) 
increase in the family allowances and the 
basic amount of Old Age Security. Assuming 
that there will be money available some day 
to take care of these matters, it would Die 
helpful if you could give us some amounts. | 
Has any research been carried out to deter- 
mine what the guaranteed income should be) 
or, until it comes into effect, what the 
increase in the basic amount of the Old Age) 
Security or family allowances should be? We 
must be realistic about it. The poverty level is 
said to be so and so, but you cannot give a 
guaranteed income to take care of the whole 
amount. What would be a starting point? 


Mr. Pierce: We did explore the possibility 
of doubling the family allowances. It was 
estimated that for doubling the current} 
amounts for children and youth allow-| 
ances. . 0} 


Senator Cook: Which are how much per | 
child? 
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Mr. Pierce: This was from $6 for a child 
nder 10, $8 for a child aged 10 to 16 years 
nd $10 for those from 16 to 18 years of age 
nder current provisions. The doubling would 
mount to $12, $16 and $20. Our calculation 
ere was that the doubling would mean a 
ross additional cost for Canada of $616.6 mil- 
on. We recommended a cost recovery by 
xxing the payments, which would produce 
199.3 million so the net additional cost would 
e $417.3 million. That is on that specific 
roposal. 


Senator Pearson: What is the present cost 
f family allowances? Do you have those 


gures? 
Mr. Pierce: I am sorry, I do not have that. 


The Deputy Chairman: It would be half of 
hat. 


Mr. Pierce: Half the $616.6 million. That 
yas gross. 


Senator Cook: The increase would be $300 
jillion, in other words, not $600 million. How 
auch would the cost of the increase be? 


Mr. Pierce: The net addition would be 
417.3 million, but this provides for a tax 
ecovery through taxing the payments, 
ecause we recommended that they would be 
axed. There is a certain transfer involvement 
ere, too, but this was on doubling. 


Senator Carter: At what income tax level 
lo you start the recovery? 


The Deputy Chairman: 
magine. 


All incomes, I 


Mr. Pierce: Yes. 


Senator Carter: 
vecomes taxable. 


At the present rate it 


Senator Carter: In recommendation 1(d) 
fou say “by taxing benefits 100 per cent 
ibove a certain income level”. I did not know 
vhether you were talking about a certain 
neome level or the present level. 


Mr. Pierce: That is not related to what I am 
{uoting. This was something we had not pre- 
ented to you, for a number of reasons. 
frankly, it was because this was thought of 
's an immediate poverty aid because of the 
merease in unemployment. This was a pro- 
fram that could be adapted immediately 
vithout changing administration, legislation 
wv anything else. We were afraid that if we 
ecommended this as an interim measure it 
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might become a final arrangement. As I 
recall, the Senate Committee on Aging recom- 
mended certain changes in old age security as 
an interim measure, which has become per- 
manent up to now. We were a little confused 
about this in looking at the question of the 
minimum guaranteed income as a long-term 
measure, but we had not worked out the cost 
specifically. 


Senator Cook: Of old age security? 
Mr. Pierce: We had not worked that out. 


The Deputy Chairman: Why did you object 
to giving us these figures? 


Mr. Pierce: We had presented them to the 
provincial government because we wanted the 
provincial government to consider this as a 
proposal they would take to the federal Gov- 
ernment, because of our relationship to the 
provincial government. This was not support- 
ed, so we had some reservations about taking 
it to the federal Government, as we indicated 
earlier. We usually relate federal matters to 
the Canadian Welfare Council, who have an 
appropriate role in that regard. However, we 
thought we had something to say in interpret- 
ing this. 


Senator Cook: Have you done anything on 
the guaranteed annual income? 


Mr. Pierce: No. 
Senator Cook: On the amount or the cost? 


Mr. Pierce: No, we have not worked on 
that. 


Senator Cook: It is all very nice to suggest 
to this committee a guaranteed income, an 
increase in family allowances and in old age 
security. We are all against sin and in favour 
of motherhood. But how much will it cost, 
and how much should it be? 


The Deputy Chairman: And how are we 
going to do it? 


Senator Pearson: Referring to the first 
paragraph on page 3, I should like to ask as a 
matter of record what causes unemployment? 
Could Mr. Craigs say something about that? 
Everybody knows what unemployment is, but 
what causes it? 


Mr. Craigs: At the risk of being facetious, I 
think you ought to ask Mr. Stephen Roman, 
who wants to take his marbles elsewhere. 


The Deputy Chairman: I think you could 
say a few words on that subject. 
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Mr. Craigs: The causes of unemployment, 
of course, are manifest. Probably nothing has 
a more significant impact than the general 
attitude of confidence within the country. 
How that confidence or lack of confidence 
comes about depends on many things. I do not 
think personally, and I believe my organiza- 
tion would be of the same opinion, that taxa- 
tion per se is necessarily a factor that creates 
unemployment. Unemployment is caused by a 
mix of ethnic groups, for example, where 
there is an abundance of one kind of skill, or 
a lack of skill and a superabundance of 
another. It is brought about by failure to 
develop resources, and also by the excessive 
development of resources. I would give the 
typical example of Dryden, which is virtually 
a one-industry town; it is a pulp and paper 
town. The problems of pollution there are 
very significant and are causing unemploy- 
ment; the sheer productivity and efficiency of 
the industry in Dryden is creating unemploy- 
ment. 


Geography is another factor. Mobility or 
lack of mobility is another. By mobility I am 
talking not at the provision of transport but 
of the attitude towards moving from one 
place to another, the willingness to do it and 
the encouragement and assistance available to 
do it as against the lack of facilities and lack 
of encouragement, as a defined social attitude 
against change of any kind. 


Last, but by no means least, of course, is 
the economic policy of the country or the 
province. This is a hotly debated subject at 
present and I will not get into that. 


Those are all factors, and in these times it 
is difficult to say there is one major contribut- 
ing factor towards unemployment. I certainly 
share the Prime Minister’s opinion, expressed 
yesterday, that however and to whatever 
degree we are taxed we are not going to see 
an exodus out of the country. Quite the con- 
trary. I am sure that my organization, if I 
may speak for it, simply does not believe it, 
and for the reasons that Mr. Trudeau gave. 


Senator Pearson: If a sufficient guaranteed 
annual income were introduced would there 
be any necessity for family allowances or 
other welfare programs? 


Mr. Pierce: I would not think we are likely 
to achieve a situation in which a minimum is 
established beyond which there is no need for 
special intervention and aid. Certainly we see 
the need for service for a considerable time. 
In fact, once a minimum income is estab- 
lished, service could be more meaningful, 
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more productive, and could contribute to the 
prevention of poverty and the rehabilitation 
of those needing assistance. Somehow in this 
society it is becoming more and more difficult 
for individuals to become self-sufficient; the 
choice for individuals is becoming more and 
more complicated, so some kind of service 
available to people will be required in the 
future, because life seems to be becoming 
more complex. There may also be need for 
some special assistance in the area of certain 
categories and this may be handled in anoth- 
er way. I think that the provision of institu- 
tional facilities may be one way of dealing 
with it. 


Senator Pearson: In your recommendations 
of social security you say that a guaranteed 
income plan should be universal. Don’t you 
think that is rather a cumbersome or expen- | 
sive way of handling things? It could be | 
taxed back of course, but it seems to me that — 
a tremendous number of civil servants would 
be necessary in order to handle this. 


Mr. Pierce: As against the present system 
where we have a variety of categorical pro- 
grams that crisscross in all directions, in 
terms of assistance and geography, we have 
said that this one needs more or that one 
needs more. In other words, all the time we 
are finding another category which needs 
more. The principle we are trying to establish 
is to start with a universal approach and then 
make adjustments as required, just the same 
as looking at some of the legislation where 
the regulations are specific and you can’t — 
have flexibility in order to meet an immediate | 
need. 


The emphasis which we are putting here | 
starts with the universal approach, because it | 
is easier to administer. Family allowances are 
much easier to administer if there is a choice | 
in relation to the category. 


Mr. Craigs: May I add something, sir, in | 
order to clarify some of the contradictions — 
that have arisen from what Mr. Pierce has 
just spoken about? May I offer this to this | 
distinguished committee to wrestle with. Iam | 
talking in the area of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. This is a national problem since every 
province has it. As you well know, for a 
permanent industrial injury you can get a 
permanent disability award, either partial or 
total, depending upon the severity of the — 
injury. In the Province of Ontario and else- 
where in this country a man can receive a 
permanent partial disability award of X 
number of dollars per month for the rest of | 
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his life and continue to work. In such situa- 
tions it is not uncommon to find a man who 
has suffered an injury, to have his income 
raised because he is able to return to employ- 
ment and in some cases to even more fruitful 
employment than he had at the time of the 
accident. His permanent disability award is 
added to that so his gross income increases. It 
has been seriously considered that in the 
event an individual in receipt of a permanent 
Jisability award retires at the mandatory age 
of 60 or 65, whichever applies, he should lose 
his permanent disability award on the theory 
that added to his Canada Pension Plan and 
possibly a private pension plan with his 
employer, his income would significantly 
exceed at retirement what he had been earn- 
ing during his working life. What we are 
saying is that if a man is able to work and go 
ahead and do so without any detriment to his 
income, how can we logically argue that 
when he retires he is not eligible, in spite of 
the fact that a permanent disability award is 
society’s attempt to put a cash value on a 
disabiliy? It is not intended to support him 
in life, but it is a payment. You may say this 
is crude. Nevertheless, it is our attempt to 
give a cash value to the loss of a finger, arm 
or hand. This idea has been seriously put 
forward and I ask this committee what could 
possibly be the results, and it is fair? 


| Senator Pearson: You can get ordinary 
casualty insurance from an insurance compa- 
ny for the same thing and that is for life, 
which puts you in a different category to the 
Workmen’s Compensation. 


Senator Carter: Following Senator Pear- 
son’s question, in your brief you stated that it 
would be desirable to have a guaranteed 
annual income and to have Family Allow- 
ances increased, and so forth. In terms of the 
working poor, and subsidizing his income, if 
you had to choose between, say, $600 million 
and whether you would use this to impose a 
maximum guaranteed income or increase 
Family Allowances, which do you think 
would be the best way to spend that money 
from the standpoint of the working poor? 

f 

Mr. Pierce: If you are thinking about the 
immediate situation, there are advantages to 
the current Family Allowance programs. 
‘Administratively this is very simple to handle 
and can bring assistance to families whereas 
4 wage approach does not since it is not 
geared to the size of a family. There are very 
positive advantages in promoting an increase 
in Family Allowances as an immediate step. 
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Returning to the point I was making ear- 
lier, we made this proposal at the provincial 
level. The alternative is to introduce a nega- 
tive income tax type of approach. This could 
also be administratively simple by raising the 
personal exemptions. I am not sure that I am 
able to give a categorical answer to the long- 
term approach. We still feel that there is a 
need for continued discussion of the alterna- 
tive approaches for the establishment of some 
form of guaranteed income. 


Senator Carter: We have had experts 
before us who have said that even if we 
introduced a guaranteed annual income it 
could not take care of everything and that 
there would still be special needs which 
would have to be looked after in some other 
way and that therefore we would need, in 
addition to the guaranteed income, some sort 
of Canada Assistance Plan, particularly to 
provide services. When we talk about the 
guaranteed annual income we are not talking 
about it in isolation as one thing that is going 
to eliminate everything else. We must think 
about it in terms of part of a structure, but 
the structure must also include provisions for 
special needs and services. That is what the 
Canada Assistance Plan was set up to 
accomplish. 

I want to ask you two questions about the 
Canada Assistance Plan: to what extent do 
you think it is feasible to gear and consoli- 
date the present welfare programs under that 
one umbrella instead of eliminating disability 
payments, such as allowances for blind per- 
sons? I realize that you have had a lot of 
experience with the provincial government in 
these welfare matters. How many could be 
consolidated and brought in under the same 
administration of the Canada Assistance 
Plan? 


Mr. Pierce: First of all, in Ontario the 
Family Benefits Act was the province’s way 
of implementing a part of the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan and there was consolidation of 
categorical programs under the provisions of 
the Family Benefits Act. The administration 
would still have to be provincial, because the 
federal act provides for cost-sharing. 

I think that this could be extended further. 
One area which we have advocated to the 
provincial government is that where one now 
sees a separation between the family benefits 
approach, which is in effect a long-term 
assistance category, as against the general 
welfare assistance which is theoretically a 
short-term assistance. We considered this 
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should be in the general welfare assistance 
program, which is in the hands of the munici- 
pality but is mandatory in the provincial 
legislation. We have a long-term dependency 
position, but it is on and off. Our considera- 
tion is that this is likely to be dependent over 
a long period of time and should be included 
in the broader group. 


Also advocating one important element in 
the Canada Assistance Plan, the provision of 
preventive services that may be extended to 
the working poor—we see a very real need 
for this kind of extension, because of the 
possibility that the result would be that we 
would prevent people from falling fack into a 
dependency situation. 


Senator Carter: You state on page 2 that 
Ontario is not making full use of the Canada 
Assistance Plan. With your close relationship 
with the Ontario government, have you been 
able to find out why they are not doing so? 


Mr. Pierce: Partly that was its cost and 
they had to make choices in the area of 
where they are going to expend additional 
money even though there is federal sharing. 
But they do assure us that the possibility of 
extending services in Ontario under the 
Canada Assistance Plan to provide assistance 
to the working poor is under serious consider- 
ation by the provincial government. We cer- 
tainly have been pushing this. 


Senator Carter: One of the problems in 
administering the Canada Assistance Plan is 
that it is geared to be paid on the basis of 
need rather than on a means test as it was 
heretofore. But the problem is that the need, 
or the definition of “need’ is made by the 
province, and every province works out a 
definition to suit itself, therefore there is no 
uniformity. Have you found out why Ontario 
has such a restricted definition of need? 


Mr. Pierce: We are still trying to find out. 


Mr. Craigs: I was part of the delegation 
before the Robarts’ Cabinet only last Thurs- 
day and, perhaps to misquote the late Win- 
ston Churchill, it was a sort of mystery 
wrapped in an enigma. I think we have to be 
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candid about this and recognize that in the 
present government of Ontario there are some 
portfolios of higher status than others. The 
cabinet is composed fo human beings, with all 
their frailties and strengths and weaknesses 
and so on. As far as organized labour is con- 
cerned, we have no evidence to convince us 
that the present portfolio has any real status 
within the cabinet. In other words, it has no 
political crunch. For that reason it is relegat- 
ed to a lower order of priorities as the cabinet 
sees them. 


Senator Cook: You mean, the labour port- 
folio or the welfare one? 


Mr. Craigs: Both. Emphatically, both port- 
folios. 


The Deputy Chairman: I think it goes away 
beyond the province, to the municipalities; 
and in some provinces you may have 15 dif- 
ferent interpretations of the rules. 

If there are no more questions, I would like 
to express our thanks to this delegation. I 
want to thank Mr. Pierce and Mr. Craigs. We 


had before us this morning two valuable men | 
with a lot of experience. I wish we had time > 


to spend a whole day with you because you 
have so much experience and knowledge. I 
am sure we have learned something from you 
this morning. It is interesting to see that 
others are finding the same troubles that af- 
flict us—conflicts between governments, trying 
to bring more people to participate in their 
organization, trying to build up a public 
social policy adaptable to everybody, trying to 
bring varieties of organizations and interest 


together. They are finding also in many cases 


that the politicians have not the full knowl-— 
edge, even of their own ridings, about the 
poverty situation. This is especially so, I 
would say, with federal members, who have a 
very limited time to spend in their own | 


ridings. 

We appreciate the effort that you have been | 
making and we hope that you will be success- 
ful. We are grateful for the information you 
have given us, and we hope you did not find | 
the senators to be “tough” with you this. 
morning. Thank you very much. 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


BRIEF 
to the 


SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 
on 
POVERTY 


The Ontario Welfare Council is grateful for 
this opportunity to make recommendations to 
‘the Special Senate Committee on Poverty. 


The existence of this Committee is a reflec- 
tion of the nation’s concern about poverty. 
The Ontario Welfare Council is a provincial 
organization and we have in the past confined 
our recommendations to changes in provincial 
policies while supporting, as a member, 
recommendations made by the national body, 
The Canadian Welfare Council. 


It is not the Ontario Welfare Council’s 
intention to take your time defining poverty 
since brief after brief has said what poverty 
is and what poverty means. In this presenta- 
tion we have eliminated proposals which are 
peculiar to Ontario, and confined ourselves to 
improvements which we believe should be 
made across the board. 


- The recommendations at the conclusion of 
this brief are based mainly on the findings 
from the Poverty Workshops at our annual 
meeting and conference last Spring. We 


_ believe ourselves to be among the first organ- 
izations to invite those on assistance to come 


, 


to a conference and tell those who make the 
decisions and deliver the assistance and ser- 


_ vices, what is wrong from a recipient’s point 


of view. Included in the workshops also were 
members of the “working poor”. Many of 


_ these working poor are so precariously close 
to the edge of that week’s illness could push 


them from the independent category into the 


group requiring assistance. 


The resolutions out of these workshops 


_ have been reviewed by the Ontario Welfare 
_ Council’s Social Policy Committee and put 
_ into a form where it would be practical to 


- incorporate them in legislation. They have 


| already been presented to the Honourable 


John Yaremko, Minister of Social and Family 
Services of Ontario. 


These proposals, which are our recommen- 


_ dations to your committee, are attached to 


this brief. 

Concurrently the Ontario Welfare Council 
has been concerned that in Ontario full use is 
not being made of the provisions of the 


Canada Assistance Plan. Consequently, last 
Fall we arranged for three meetings in widely 
separated areas and invited those concerned 
with social and welfare services, including 
welfare recipients. 


The discussions in all areas quickly moved 
away from the provisions of the Canada 
Assistance Plan and concentrated on the 
problems of poverty. 


You will note that these findings only serve 
to reinforce the Social Policy Committee 
proposals which are our recommendations. 


Canada Assistance Plan Meeting Findings 


Some of the findings from these meetings 
applied to Ontario only. However others 
would seem to apply all across the country 
and we include them here for your 
information. 

1. Rate of unemployment has an important 
effect on the financial picture. Insecurity of 
job tenure produces a marginal group for 
whom poverty becomes a way of life. They 
are characterized by high residential and geo- 
graphic mobility, instability of expectation, 
inadequate housing, high debt rates and 
inadequate budgets. These factors produce 
instability of family life, inadequate perfor- 
mance of children in school and eventually in 
jobs. 

2. There was agreement that the co-opera- 
tion of public and voluntary agencies in 
health, welfare and education, is necessary to 
break the cycle of poverty which conditions 
children to the same way of life as the older 
generation. 

Recommendations which came out of these 
meetings were: 

(a) The implementation of a guaranteed 
annual income. 

(b) The raising of Family Allowances 
which have not been increased since 
1945. (It was stressed that the needs of 
large families cannot be met through the 
wage structure.) 


(c) Greater federal participation in 
meeting the financial needs of 
municipalities. 


(d) Purchase of service from the pri- 
vate sector under the Canada Assistance 
Plan. 

Other concerns out of these meetings on 
the Canada Assistance Plan follow: 

Service provisions for marginal income 
families: those on public assistance have ac- 
cess to day care, homemaker services, health 
services, counselling, etec——the low income 
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family has difficulty meeting the cost of these 
services and may go into debt which ulti- 
mately may mean that it may require public 
assistance. Consequently the implementation 
of the provisions of the Canada Assistance 
Plan regarding preventive services is ex- 
tremely important. 


Implicit through all the discussions were 
the attitudes toward the poor. The stereotype 
of the poor being lazy, promiscuous, improvi- 
dent, drunk and generally different emerged 
time and again. It was interesting that this 
view was often presented by the respectable 
poor as well as by the providers of services. 


Throughout the Canada Assistance Plan 
meetings it was pointed out repeatedly that 
almost everyone in our society receives some 
kind of social service. Even the middle- 
income may need day care for children, care 
for the aged, homemaker or medical services. 


However some social services are attached 
to income maintenance programs. There was 
a feeling that receiving a service within the 
“welfare” system was qualitatively different 
from receiving the same service on the basis 
of social or private insurance or for a fee. 


The distinction is important because the 
dignity of the recipient is involved and may 
be the clue to some of the complex causes of 
perpetual poverty. Specifically it was pointed 
out that (in Ontario) low income people have 
to apply to the welfare department to get day 
care services. This was considered demeaning 
for those who struggle heard to stay off 
welfare. 


At all of these meetings there was a great 
deal of concern about the life style of finan- 
cially dependent people. Both those who were 
sympathetic and those who were critical 
agreed that in a work-oriented society, finan- 
cial dependency does not mean loss of income 
only, but also the loss of conrol over one’s 
way of life, the loss of social status and the 
ultimate loss of initiative. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The recommendations resulting from the 
conference Poverty Workshop and The 
Canadian Welfare Council’s Statement “Social 
Policies for Canada” follow. 


The Ontario Welfare Council hopes that 
they will receive careful consideration. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
PROPOSALS RESULTING FROM 
STUDY OF THE CONFERENCE 


The broad areas in the Ontario Welfare 
Council Recommendations can be divided in 
two: SOCIAL SECURITY 
SERVICE. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


1. Guaranteed Annual Income: 


The Ontario Welfare Council supports the 
principle of Guaranteed Annual Income. It 
recognizes that it is a complex issue and that 
it will take time before it can be translated 
into a feasible program. : 

In any implementation of a Guaranteed 
Annual Income Plan the Council recommends; 


(a) All welfare income should be subject to 


taxation. 

(bo) Income structure should be related to 
family size. 

(ec) A ‘uniform income floor’ is a ‘‘must” 
because provisions under social assistance 
programs are providing assistance in different 


amounts, which are not uniform and often | 


provide only for subsistence. 

(d) A guaranteed annual 
should be universal. The present system is 
geared to particular segments of the popula- 


tion, excluding many who cannot provide for — 


themselves and must rely on categorical pro- 


grams. These are complex and expensive to | 
administer and subject to widely different | 
interpretations depending on the region or the | 


administrator. (We point out here that by 
taxing benefits 100 percent above a certain 


income level, a universal plan could meet the | 
needs for adequate income distribution with- | 


out benefitting those who do not need it.) 


(e) Provisions for an adequate minimum | 


wage should be combined with guaranteed 


annual income to avoid the possibility of sub- | 


sidizing employers. 


(f) Inflation: Public social security pro- | 


grams should be adjusted realistically and on 
a continuous review basis to the rising cost of 
living. In this context the OWC also supports 
the Canadian Welfare Council’s Statement, 
Social Policies for Canada Recommendation, 
Part 1, page 72: 


“Payments to old age security beneficiar- 


ies should be increased sufficiently to 
protect beneficiaries fully against erosion 
in purchasing power and to relate pay- 
ments to changes in general living stand- 
ards for the country as a whole.” 


income plan 
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2. Universal Health Program: 


The Council recommends that: existing 
medical, hospital and drug coverage should be 
expanded to include everybody and these 
programs should be administered by one 
authority, with a dental plan providing pre- 
ventive dental care initiated. 

8. Old Age Security and Canada Pension 
Plan: 

(a) The basic amount of Old Age Security 
should be raised. 

(b) Old Age Security and Canada Pension 
Plan payments should be continuously 
reviewed and adjusted to the cost of living. IT 
WOULD BE COMMENDABLE IF PENSION 
PLANS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR would 
follow the principle above. 


(c) The Council points out that the Canadi- 
an Welfare Councli policy in (f) above is 
equally significant here. 


4. Family Allowances: 


(a) As an alternative to guaranteed annual 
income, or until such time as it becomes a 
reality, Family Allowances should be substan- 
tially increased to a realistic level, to meet 
the financial needs of dependent children. 


5. Family Benefits Act and General Welfare 
Assistance Act (Ontario): 


(a) The maximum allowance clause of the 
Family Benefits Act and the General Welfare 
Assistance Act should not apply to the overall 
amount. It may be necessary to retain max- 
imum clauses for component parts of the 
budget. 


(b) The present provisions in the areas of 
rent and pre-added budget should be 
reviewed and the maximums increased to 
meet actual costs. 


(ce) It is recognized that public welfare at 
this time is geared to a subsistence level, not 
to an adequate minimum standard of living. 
Therefore benefits should be extended to 
cover family requirements beyond the bare 
necessities. 


(As a general comment the Ontario Welfare 
Council wishes to point out that it is aware 
that very few recipients get the maximum 
allowance, and that it has some doubts as to 
whether provisions in some other areas are 
| adequately implemented.) 


SOCIAL SERVICES 
E Day Care and Homemaker Services: 


(a) Day care and homemaker services 
should be extended to all single parent 
families. 
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(b) Working mothers should be able to get 
help in case of sickness in the family. 

(c) The cost of these services should be 
geared to the ability of service recipients to 
pay for them. 

2. Vocational Retraining: 

(a) Retraining programs should be changed 
to develop the potential of human resources. 
Currently they meet only the manpower 
needs of the economy. 

(b) Machinery should be set up to counsel 
and direct potential trainees to appropriate 
training facilities. 

3. Quality of Service: 

(a) Municipal welfare services should be 
incorporated into county, region, district or 
city units so that they are able to hire ade- 
quate staff. 


(b) Welfare administrators and personnel 
should be appointed on the basis of adminis- 
trative leadership, and personal suitability as 
well as appropriate education. 


(c) The competence of welfare personnel 
should be fostered through staff development, 
appropriate administrative supervision, edu- 
cation and training. 


(d) There should be easily accessible chan- 
nels for complaints of recipients. Information 
concerning the rights of welfare recipients 
should be readily accessible to them. 


(e) Welfare recipients must be protected 
effectively against the violation of their civil 
rights. 


SOCIAL SERVICES—GOALS 


The following four recommendations apply 
to all organizations, government or voluntary, 
including the Ontario Welfare Council itself, 
whose decisions may affect the quality of life 
of those who are not able to operate without 
assistance. It is based on the philosophy that 
these people should have some control of 
their own destiny, some part in the making of 
decisions carried out on their behalf. 


(a) Assistance should be given to the 
development of community projects in 
the social service field, in which the 
people who are to be affected by these 
services, define their own program, form 
their own groups and choose their own 
leadership. 


(b) When decisions are to be made 
which affect the nature and quality of 
services, encouragement should be given 
to the participation of those who may 
receive these services on decision-making 
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bodies, such as boards of directors of 
voluntary agencies, government commis- 
sions, etc. 

(c) Funds should be provided to allow 
organizations of low income people to set 
up neighborhood centres or other facili- 
ties for helping the poor. While the funds 
may come from public or private sources, 
the Council feels there is urgency in 
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taking advantage of the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan provisions where they affect 
community development and preventive 
programs. 

(ad) This is an extension of (c) to 
emphasize its importance. The Council 
believes the preventive potential of the 
Canada Assistance Plan should be care- 
fully explored and implemented through 
innovative programs as soon as possible. 


Queen’s Printer for Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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MEMBERS OF THE 


SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


Bélisle 

Carter 

Connolly (Halifax North) 
Cook 

Croll 

Eudes 

Everett 


The Honourable Senators: 


Fergusson 
Fournier (Madawaska- 
Restigouche, 
Deputy Chairman) 
Hastings 
Inman 
Lefrancois 


(18 Members) 
(Quorum 6) 


MacDonald (Queens) 
McGrand 

Pearson 

Quart 

Roebuck 

Sparrow 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, 
October 28, 1969: 
“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, 
rural, regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of 
poverty in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the 
establishment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evi- 
dence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit 
during sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from 
place to place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Bélisle, Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Mada- 
waska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Pearson, 
Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 

After debate, 

In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now 
adopted, but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof 
and substituting therefor the following:— 

“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 

After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 

The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it 
was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 

ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 


October 29, 1969. 

“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators 
serving on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investi- 
gate and report all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TORONTO, Tuesday, March 10, 1970. 
St. Lawrence Hall. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll, (Chairman); Carter, Cook, 
Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier, Inman, McGrand, Pearson and Sparrow. 


(11). 
In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


THE WELFARE AND HOUSING COMMITTEE OF THE MUNICIPALITY OF 
METROPOLITAN TORONTO: 


Controller Karl Mallette, Chairman; 
Mr. John Anderson, Welfare Commissioner; 
Mayor True Davidson, Borough of East York. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN ELECTORS OF METROPOLITAN 
TORONTO: 


Mrs. H. W. Rowlands, President; 

Mrs. Audrey Berger, Executive Director; 

Mrs. Pat. Murphy, Executive Director; 

Mrs. Pat. Rice, Chairman, Regional Welfare Committee. 


At 12.00 noon the Committee adjourned until 2.00 p.m., at which time it 
resumed sitting as two separate Sub-committees: 


Sub-committee “A”, Honourable Senator Croll, (Chairman); 


Sub-committee “B”, Honourable Senator Fournier, (Chairman). 


At 2.00 p.m. Sub-committee “A” met at St. Lawrence Hall. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman); Cook, Eudes, Ev- 
erett, Fergusson and Inman. (6) 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director; 


THE VICTORIA DAY CARE SERVICES: 


Mrs. Barbara Chisholm, Executive Director; 
Mrs. Craig Davidson, President; 
Mrs. A. Seepee. 


THE BIG BROTHERS OF METROPOLITAN TORONTO: 


Mr. Geoffrey Brown, Executive Director; 
Mrs. Laura Ferrier, Research Associate. 
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FROM THE FLOOR: 
Mr. Denis Colby; 
Mrs. D. S. Kent; 
Miss Alice Setchell. 


At 4.40 p.m. Sub-committee “A” adjourned until 8.00 p.m. 


At 8.00 p.m. Sub-committee “A” met at the Warden Avenue Public 
School, Scarborough. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman), Cook, Everett, 
Fergusson and Inman. (5) 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


ONTARIO FEDERATION OF CITIZENS’ ASSOCIATIONS: 


Mr. P. Green, President; 
Mr. D. Davis, Executive Director; 
Mr. R. J. Murrell, Principal, Warden Avenue Public School. 


FROM THE FLOOR: 


Mr. Alfred Carwell; 
Mr. Dan Fletcher; 
Mrs. Virginia Forgie; 
Mrs. Pat Colby; 

Mrs. Dawson Fuller; 
Mrs. June Egoroff; 
Mr. Wilfred Mountain; 
Mr. Ken Radford; 

Mr. J. Weatherhead; 
Mrs. Beatrice Roden; 
Mrs. G. Smith; 
Alderman Bill Belfontaine; 
Mrs. Helen Effer; 
Mrs. J. Tremblett. 


The briefs listed hereunder were ordered to be printed as appendices: 


“A”__Brief submitted by The Welfare and Housing Committee of the 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto; 


“B”_Brief submitted by Mayor True Davidson of the Borough of East 
York; 


“C”__Brief submitted by The Association of Women Electors of Metro- 
politan Toronto; 


“D”_Brief submitted by Victoria Day Care Services; 
“R”_Brief submitted by Big Brothers of Metropolitan Toronto; 
“F”__Brief submitted by Ontario Federation of Citizens’ Associations. 


At 10.00 p.m. Sub-committee “A” adjourned until 9.30 a.m. Wednesday, 
March 11, 1970, at St. Lawrence Hall. 
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TUESDAY, March 10th, 1970. 


At 2.00 p.m. Sub-Committee “B” met at the Duke of York School, 14 
Pembroke Street, Toronto. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche) 
(Chairman), Carter, McGrand, Pearson and Sparrow. (5) 


In attendance: Messrs. Michael Clague and Alan Holman, Community 
Liaisons for the Committee. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


THE STAFF OF THE DUKE OF YORK SCHOOL OF THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR THE CITY OF TORONTO: 
Mr. Walter Sinclair, Principal; 
Mr. William J. Quinn, Inspector of Schools, District No. 7, Toronto; 
Mr. James E. Laughlin, Inspector of Schools, District No. 8, Toronto; 
Mrs. Zelda Feldbrill, School Social Worker; 
Miss Tanis Sigurjonsson, Teacher; 
Mrs. Bernice Laski, Teacher; and 
Miss Rosemary Draper, Teacher. 


Following a tour of the Duke of York School, a formal presentation was 
made to the Committee by the Principal. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD YOUTH CORPS: 


Mr. James Steele, Advisory Chairman; and 
Mr. Samuel Rotenberg, a local merchant in the city of Toronto. 


MR. ALAN WALDRON. 
At 5.10 p.m. Sub-Committee “B” adjourned until 7.45 p.m. at the Flem- 
ington Road Public School, 10 Flemington Road, Toronto. 


At 7.45 p.m. Sub-Committee “B’’ met at Flemington Road Public School. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Pearson (Chairman), Carter, Mc- 
Grand and Sparrow. (4) 


In attendance: Messrs. Michael Clague and Alan Holman, Community 
Liaisons for the Committee. 


Representatives from the COMMUNITY ON THE MOVE, Lawrence 
Heights, and COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION, North York, were heard: 
Dale Shuttleworth, Flemington Road Public School; 
Jim Montgomerie, Principal of Flemington Road Public School; 
Harry Zwerver, Lawrence Heights Family and Child Service; 
Mrs. Barbara Aoki, North York Department of Parks and Recreation, 
Lawrence Heights Community Centre; 
Mrs. Marilyn Gross, National Council of Jewish Women; 
Len Chester, Bathurst Heights Public Library; 
Rev. Issac Tiessen, Mennonite Brethren Church; 
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Mrs. Janet Gilmour, Lawrence Heights Family and Child Service 
Volunteers; 

Saul Cowan, Trustee—North York Board of Education; 

Fr. David Clarke, St. Philips Anglican Church; 

Eldon Comfort, Yorkdale Vocational School; 

Jesse Deane, Twelve Madison; 

Supt. Charles Bond, Metropolitan Toronto Police Department; 

Al McChesney, Legal Counselling Service; 

Paul Godfrey, Alderman, Borough of North York; 

Mrs. Leona Morley, Mrs. Mary McNeilage, Mrs. Sylvia Parker, Mrs. 

Grace Sherman, Mrs. Ivy Barker, Mrs. Jean Dale; and Messrs. John 

Frotten, John Cadieux, Denis Bulman, and David Burrows. 


The briefs listed hereunder were ordered to be printed as Appendices. 
“G”__Brief submitted by the Staff of the Duke of York School of the Board 
of Education for the City of Toronto. 
“FT_Brief submitted by the Neighbourhood Youth Corps. 


At 10.30 p.m. Sub-Committee “B” adjourned until 10.00 a.m., Wednes- 


day, March 11th, at the Vocational Rehabilitation School of Metropolitan 
Toronto, 74 Tycos Drive. 


ATTEST: 


Patrick J. Savoie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


EVIDENCE 


Toronto, Tuesday, March 10, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9.30 am. at The St. Lawrence 
Hall, 157 King Street East, Toronto. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: I will call to order the 
meeting of the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty. There are a few preliminary 
remarks that I need to make. The committee 
will be sitting in Toronto today, tomorrow 
and Thursday. We have 23 briefs that have 
already been spoken for and presented to the 
committee. We shall be sitting here and in 
other parts of the city, as indicated. 


Senator Fournier, the Vice-Chairman of the 
Committee, along with Senators Carter, 
McGrand, Pearson and Sparrow, will form 
one committee, and the rest of us who are 
here at the present time will be in the other 
committee. 


Senator Fournier will have to return to 
Ottawa for a very important obligation that 
he undertook some time ago, and Senator 
Pearson will take the Flemingdon meeting 
tonight. 


Tomorrow, Wednesday, we have three 
meetings by the Fournier committee, and 
Senator McGrand will be chairman of the 
morning committee, Senator Carter of the aft- 
ernoon committee, and Senator Pearson will 
again take the evening committee. 


The administration officer for Senator 
Fournier’s committee will be Mr. Clague, and 
of our committee Mr. Lord. The clerk for 
Senator Fournier’s committee will be Mr. 
Savoie, and for ours it will be Mr. Coderre. 


The people who drew the schedule appar- 
ently did not appreciate the considerable dis- 
tances involved between the hotel and where 
we have to meet in the evening. I assume, Mr. 
Controller, that they thought the Spadina 
Expressway had already been built. They are 
a little ahead of time. For that reason all of 
you will have to be on time. If it calls for 
leaving at seven, it must be seven, or you will 
hardly make it in time for the meeting. 


We have had a couple of calls from people 
who said that they had some presentation 
they wanted to make to the committee. I sug- 
gest that they get in touch with Mr. Joyce, 
who is the Director of the committee, on my 
left. If they will get in touch with him we 
will try to make some arrangements that are 
suitable within our capacity considering the 
obligations we have already made. 


We have a submission prepared by the 
Welfare and Housing Committee and the 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, repre- 
sented by Mr. John G. Anderson, whom you 
know; on his immediate right, Controller 
Mallett, who is chairman of the committee. 


Then we have a very old friend, Mayor 
True Davidson of the Borough of East York, 
who is making a presentation of her own. 


The rules are the same as we always apply. 
Mr. Anderson will speak for about fifteen 
minutes; Mr. Mallett will speak for about the 
same time; then we will ask questions. Later 
on I will leave room for Mayor Davidson who 
wants fifteen minutes. 


Mr. John G. Anderson, Welfare Commis- 
sioner, Welfare and Housing Committee, Met- 
ropolitan Toronto: Ladies and gentlemen of 
the Committee. I being the first speaker and 
this being the first experience in Toronto with 
this Committee, I was not prepared for a ten 
or fifteen minute presentation beyond the con- 
tent of the submission itself. 

Very briefly, this report of the Municipal 
Committee is not going to cover the whole 
field of welfare administration or poverty in 
Canada by any means. We are trying to deal 
with those things that the Welfare Committee 
of Metropolitan Toronto considers to be some 
of the most significant factors in the problems 
of the municipality, particularly as they are 
or should be affected by federal or provincial 
programs or commitments. 

A single area, even one as large as Toronto, 
cannot introduce plans for wage supplements 
without contributions from the senior levels; 
beyond contributions from the senior levels 
towards such programs, it is hardly feasible 
for us to do anything significant in this field 
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and create greater incentives for migration to 
this area of unskilled labour that affect us on 
a unilateral basis. 


If Toronto is to be the only place in 
Ontario, as an example, which provides wage 
incentives and wage subsidies, then obviously 
Toronto will become more and more singled 
out as the place that would receive the higher 
rates of unskilled and uneducated labour. 


I believe that no-one in Toronto, particular- 
ly those members of our committee and our 
council would wish to discourage migration of 
people within Canada or immigration to 
Canada. We understand full well that the 
migration is basically intended by the people 
involved to improve their own circumstances 
and to improve the opportunities for their 
children. 


We feel that everything is being done at 
the present time that is required by legisla- 
tion on our part, but much more should be 
done in this area, particularly in the places 
from which the people are departing. It does 
not need repeating that in Toronto, as far as 
the Welfare Department is concerned, one in 
five of all new welfare recipients has arrived 
in Toronto almost immediately prior to their 
application for assistance. Five per cent of all 
the people on welfare at any time in Toronto 
are people who have arrived in Toronto 
within the year. 


These could not be significant factors alone, 
if it could be assumed that such arrivals and 
such requests for assistance were of a short 
term nature, it is becoming more and 
more obvious that many of the situations 
with which we deal are conditions that will 
require long-term assistance. 


In one week in one of our offices—and we 
have nine—five teenagers from a single prov- 
ince arrived requesting assistance, all of them 
having less than Grade 5 education. Dealing 
with our family hostels, within the period of 
a month we received several families which 
are mother-led with four or five children, 
with no accommodation, no household effects 
and no plans for long term residence in 
Toronto beyond an appeal to the Welfare 
Department for assistance, for accommodation 
and for financial needs. These situations are 
multiplied many times over, and indicate the 
need which our Committee stress as vital, for 
information services not only with regard to 
welfare but with regard to education, health, 
family planning and a variety of other ser- 
vices—not only in Toronto, where steps are 
being taken to provide this information ser- 
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vice, but at the point of departure. The Com- 
mittee has emphasized what we consider to 
be a need for not only planning for the 
departure from the place of origin, but some 
assistance—probably at the federal level— 
with the financial requirements of a family 
coming to Toronto as settlers. 


Now, we feel that this is not something that 
should be regulated or regimented as far as 
moving from place to place is concerned. If 
families are going to move and if their moves 
are going to be stimulated by their local gov- 
ernments, then a financial arrangement would 
be an added inducement to these families to 
make their plans known and to have those 
plans forwarded in advance to the place 
where they would be received, so that we can 
not only consider their needs in terms of wel- 
fare but we can plan for their reception with 
regard to accommodation, which would mean 
long-term planning of housing, for hospitali- 
zation, education and all of the requirements 
which a family have when they come into a 
new area. 


In some parts of Ontario, particularly rural 
parts of Ontario, the reception of one large 
family can mean a disruption of the whole 
school system for the area. This may seem 
rather incongruous, but if you have a very 
small school and a family of twelve arrives, it 
can upset the school system for the particular 
area. This is an aside which does not concern 
Toronto basically, but this problem multiplied 
many times over does indicate some of the 
need we have in the educational field alone. 


For the balance of the brief, the Committee 
has instructed me to state that combined with 
any program of increased benefits based on 
family allowance, such as is recommended in 
the brief, there should be combined a strong 
emphasis on the need for limitation of family 
size and for famly planning. Family size can 
contribute significantly to poverty. 


We recognize that a full public health pro- 
gram, including the provisions of family plan- 
ning information, must be a part of any total 
approach to the poverty problem. This again 
re-enforces the need, recognized by the 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, for a 
strong and effective information service for 
all citizens. Family planning, to defeat pover- 
ty, must begin before the welfare services are 


required. 


Linked with credit buying, unplanned fami- 
lies can create instant financial chaos among 


young couples who are committed to high 
payments, used to a double income, and aré 
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suddenly required to live on the earnings of 
the husband alone. It is difficult to assess the 
financial problems which are linked to this 
last-mentioned problem of our society. The 
alteration in living standards that stems from 
the elimination of working wives from the 
family income for varying periods cannot be 
over-emphasized. 


We are all aware of the young couples, 
relatively unskilled, who can start out in 
marriage with incomes which themselves are 
relatively low, possibly in the neighbourhood 
of four or five thousand dollars per week. On 
this double income, such young couples are 
encouraged to live and buy at a rate of 
income in the junior executive level. They 
may be living on a standard of eight to 
twelve thousand dollars a year with two 
incomes, and a sudden pregnancy reduces this 
at a time of most financial need to half of 
what they have been used to over a period of 
a year or two years, with the commitments 
that have been made in this regard. 


Much has been said throughout the country 
about the need for a guaranteed income floor. 
The Committee of Metropolitan Toronto has 
not gone further in this recommendation than 
to emphasize the existence of such a system 
within the family allowances program. Some 
years ago the family allowances program was 
a significant item in family budgeting; it 
could represent, in a family of four, as much 
as 25 to 30 per cent of the family income. If 
this were related to the cost of living today, 
family allowances would be perhaps in the 
neighbourhood of $40 to $50 per child. 


While we realize that this is possibly not a 
program which the federal government want 
to embark on at the present time, since they 
have indicated some desire for selectivity, we 
think that the tool to do the job is immediate- 
ly accessible in the family allowance pro- 
gram. It only requires to be re-programmed 
for larger amounts of money; and if this 
income is then linked with the income tax 
system on a graduated basis, the selectivity 
which the federal government seems to want 
can again be applied with the system of col- 

lection of family allowances back in the form 
of income tax from those who do not require 
it as an income floor. 


_ There are other points in the brief that yu 

may wish to ask questions on, and certain of 

these points have been particularly identified 

by two members of my council or of my 
committee who are here and would possibly 
‘want to answer questions on these points 
_ themselves. 
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Without identifying the opinions, I think 
that particularly those questions relating to 
housing are of interest to the two elected 
officials who are with me today. One in par- 
ticular has made reference to the need for 
smaller homes, for lower cost homes for 
working people; another has put particular 
stress on the credit purchasing problem. 


With those remarks, I think I will introduce 
Mr. Mallett. 


Controller Karl Mallett (Chairman, Welfare 
and Housing Commiitee, Metropolitan Toron- 
to): Mr. Chairman, members of the Commit- 
tee, ladies and gentlemen in the audience. I 
am Controller Mallett, and I represent Scar- 
borough on the Metropolitan Toronto Council. 
I happen to be the chairman of the Metropoli- 
tan Toronto Housing Committee this current 
year. 


Mr. Chairman, I wanted to bring to the 
attention of the Committee some factors 
involved in the cost of housing that I feel 
should be in part reviewed and, secondly, 
taken into account in your future thinking. 


The second item on the brief is the point 
that shelter is one of the major outlays of 
each family. In the Metropolitan Toronto area 
these shelter costs are about the highest on 
the continent, if not the highest; and they are 
high for a number of reasons. 


I would like to bring to the attention of the 
Committee the fact that the federal govern- 
ment has often primed the construction 
industry in the past to create employment, as 
an economic means of increasing employment. 
The means by which they did that in the 
1950s, and particularly the early 1950s—not 
everybody here today will recall that we had 
a surplus of housing in around 1955 or 1956 
when this was occurring—the devised means 
and they interfered with the basic laws of 
supply and demand. 


I bought my house in 1949, and up until 
that year you had to save up 40 per cent 
down payment before a mortgage company 
would supply you with the rest of the money 
to purchase a house. It meant, of course, that 
you were a little older and a little more 
responsible at the time that you purchased 
your house. 


Concurrently at that time there was a great 
deal of unemployment. The federal govern- 
ment took advantage of the fact that when 
you build a house you can create a lot of 
employment in producing the material that 
goes into a house, the furniture that goes into 
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a house and the appliances that go into a 
housing unit. They set up regulations under 
the National Housing Act which allowed 
persons to obtain a house with 10 per cent 
down. They were also allowed to take two- 
thirds of the wife’s income to qualify them 
for the mortgage. 


We have had the most experience of any 
place in the country in my municipality of 
Scarborough. We have the greatest number of 
minimum size N.H.A. homes in Scarborough 
of any municipality in Canada. 


As a result of the lower payment, and also 
what in my opinion were illegal second mort- 
gages allowed for gas-heating equipment, gas 
dryers and gas refrigerators, some persons got 
into homes for $150 with up to a thousand 
and eight hundred dollars mortgages on gas 
equipment. 


Of course, the point that Mr. Anderson 
made just a moment ago applies, because 
when young couples have the privacy of their 
own homes, their families come along quick- 
er. As a result, we had a higher birth rate in 
Scarborough for a number of years than India 
or China; we suddenly had this great influx 
of young couples, and 50 per cent of our 
population was under the age of sixteen. 


It is all very well for the federal govern- 
ment to say that there is a constitutional 
problem which prevents them from consider- 
ing the cost of education, but those families 
that were attracted to Scarborough had to be 
esucated. We had to supply parks; we had to 
supply recreational facilities; we had to 
supply libraries; and, believe it or not, we 
had to supply hospitals. 


Shortly after the 1950s, we were in the 
throes of trying to provide these facilities, the 
schools and the libraries and the hospitals, 
when the federal government made another 
mistake. They offered a scheme whereby you 
could borrow money for something for which 
you had not planned, so long as you complet- 
ed it in 1967 as a Centennial project. At the 
same time, they encouraged the creation of 
Expo in Montreal. Now, the damage to the 
economy will never be gauged, because in an 
eighteen-month period ending in 1967 the cost 
of construction rose 30 per cent. This had the 
effect of increasing the costs of the hospitals 
that we were attempting to build at the time 
from about $22,000 a bed up to about $30,000 
a bed. It increased the cost of all the con- 
struction in which the municipality was 
involved, including schools, including hous- 
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ing, and this is all included in the shelter cost 
today. 


There is another factor that the federal 
government appears to ignore. As evidence of 
that, I draw your attention to a large four- 
colum ad in the Globe and Mail this morning 
by Central Mortgage and Housing, under 
which they are calling for builder proposals 
for loans at 7 7/8 per cent, when, as you 
know, the going rate is 10 1/2 per cent. I 
think you should all be cognisant of the fact 
that a one per cent increase in mortgage rate 
adds twelve dollars to the average cost of a 
rental unit, and certainly adds a great deal to 
the cost of a house. 


More recently the federal government made 
another mistake in the result—not in the ini- 
tial action: they introduced the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan. The first month that the Canada — 
Pension Plan was introduced, the financial 
pabes of the Toronto Daily Star reported that 
$75 million was lost to the insurance compa- 
nies that normally provided most of that 
money for mortgages. The federal govern- 
ment was advised by economists that they 
would have to replace those mortgage funds. 
They failed to do so, and they increased the 
shortage of mortgage money by allowing the 
Canada Pension Plan money to be turned | 
over to the provinces. In the case of Ontario, © 
the Ontario Capital Corporation was set up. 


The pension fund moneys that you pay into | 
the federal government are turned over to the | 
province, and they re-loan to the municipali-_ 
ties to build schools. In this way, the Ontario 
Government avoided increasing taxes conven- | 
iently until after the election. | 

The net result, of course, is that this is all 
added cost on the cost of shelter. 


The fact that the federal and the provincial | 
governments take advantage of the munici- | 
palities in times of unemployment, have the 
exact opposite effect today. The federal gov- 
ernment has cut down the funds for building; | 
they have reduced the mortgage funds by the | 
introduction of the Canada Pension Plan; | 
they have encouraged the increase in con-_ 
struction cost by Expo; they have left the 
municipalities to cope. ' 


On the provincial level, we are contained to) 
repayment of debt of 25 cents on the dollar, 
so that the Ontario Municipal Board refuses | 
the municipalities the opportunity to service 
land; and because we cannot service land, we 
require the developer to service land. He has 
to hire an extra set of engineers and he has | 
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to pay the 11 per cent sales tax on the federal 
level on all housing and servicing for the 
housing. He has to pay the provincial 5 per 
cent that is compounded on top of the 11 per 
cent. He has to pay corporation income tax to 
the federal government and provincial gov- 
‘ernment; then, by golly, as an individual he 
has to pay his individual income tax on top of 
that. 


Now, you have to be realistic. A developer 
is not there for the good of the country; he is 
there to make a dollar; so he adds his profit 
on top of that, and when you buy a house you 
pay it all. 


- So in my opinion it is somewhat a postur- 
ing position when the Central Mortgage & 
Housing places an ad in the paper this morn- 
ing suggesting that they have a fund of $200 
‘million to build housing, that cannot be taken 
advantage of in Metropolitan Toronto because 
the municipalities are not in a financial posi- 
tion to accept the low assessed housing. In 
Scarborough we simply had to zone up to a 
size of house that would give the financial 
return to the municipality, whose only source 
of income is the assessment of houses and 
businesses; we had to zone up so that that 
house paid its own way within the municipal- 
‘ity, because south of 401 we already have the 
greatest number of single family N.H.A. 
houses in Canada. 


The Chairman asked me to speak for ten 
minutes. I would just like to bring your atten- 
tion to one other factor. The federal govern- 
ment utilised the limited-dividend financing 
procedure to build quite a number of apart- 
ments. There are 2,545. I notice from your 
schedule that part of your Committee will be 
visiting Warden Woods in Scarborough this 
evening. I would like to ask you, sir, that you 
have some of your Committee visit some 
limited-dividend apartments. I have visited 
rental accommodation yesterday in North 
York and I have the prices for the rental 
accommodation, the condominium accommo- 
dation, in my briefcase. You will find that it 
costs from $217 basic upwards for a two-bed- 
room apartment, either to buy or to rent. I 
can arrange, sir, that your Committee visit 
three-bedroom limited-dividend apartments of 
equal size which are electrically equipped and 
‘rent for $109 a month. 


I would like to suggest to your Committee 
that there be a suggestion to the government 
that greater use be made of the limited divi- 

dend features. of the National Housing Act in 
this growing municipality also that they 
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make arrangements so that municipalities can 
afford to absorb them. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


1. That families with children be given 
priority in provision of an increased and 
realistic income floor through Family 
Allowances; 

2. That in view of the pressing need for 
low-cost housing, consideration be given for 
rapid increases in public housing stocks in 
areas of rapid urban growth, and that 
standards be approved for provision of 
smaller, economical units of housing as 
single family dwellings; 

3. That Federal immigration and migra- 
tion plans be developed to provide for 
training and settlement allowances for 
families and single persons; 

4. That earning exemptions and incen- 
tives be provided in income maintenance 
programs; 

5. That welfare schedules be re-examined 
for inclusion to a greater degree of social 
needs of family above the subsistence level; 

6. That welfare schedules provide for 
incorporation of annual living cost adjust- 
ments at specified dates; 

7. That documentation requirements be 
standardized to the various levels and 
departments of government to the conve- 
nience of the recipient; 

8. That the senior governments undertake 
extensive public information campaigns 
relative to the dangers and costs of credit 
buying as it affects the low-income group 
and that increased protection be afforded 
this group through credit regulations. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, gen- 
tlemen. Senator Fournier. 


Senator Fournier: Mr. Chairman, in the 
brief on page 3 I read this: 
Families go hungry to repair a television 
set, buy a birthday present, or to spare an 
older child the embarrassment in high 
school of not being able to buy a gym 


Suit... 


What is your experience in this with the 
people who receive welfare? Is welfare money 
always well spent? I have a long list of my 
experience, but I would like to hear from you. 


Do you think that welfare money is always 


well spent? 
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Mr. Anderson: No, no one could say wel- 
fare money is always well spent. I think when 
a family does a reasonably successful job of 
raising a family, seeing that they are clothed 
and fed and housed on welfare money, then it 
must be well spent because the money is only 
adequate just to do those things. If they are 
doing that, then they must be doing marvel- 
lously as far as financial budgeting is 
concerned. 


Certainly there are situations where the 
intelligence level or mental health of the 
individual is such that they are not able to 
accomplish good family budgeting. This par- 
ticular section is referring to many of the 
welfare families who do a good job. 


In the case of Toronto, particularly, much 
of the public housing that has been going on 
has been to decentralize away from the down- 
town areas, with the result that many fami- 
lies who have lived in what were concentrat- 
ed poverty areas are now living in areas of 
relative affluence, or at least middle-class 
standards. When you put a public housing 
project with, say, forty or fifty or a hundred 
and fifty children into a school section where 
the rest of the children are reasonably afflu- 
ent, then these children have the kind of 
problem—and this is only one of the problems 
that was cited—where the child in a public 
housing unit on welfare goes into a school 
where the balance of the children are from 
families with incomes of $10 to $15 or $18 
thousand a year range. They are put into 
situations that are very embarrassing, where 
school trips are planned, where even outings 
are planned, in which they cannot participate. 


Here is an example, we felt, where the 
school system either should withdraw this as 
part of the school program, or some arrange- 
ment should be made within the school sys- 
tem—not necessarily within the welfare sys- 
tem—to make these self-supporting ventures 
rather than individual contributions from 
children where in a class of twenty-five, 
twenty-two of them can participate and three 
must withdraw from almost all activities. 


This is just an example. To get back to 
your question, certainly in Toronto there are 
all kinds of examples of drunkenness on wel- 
fare, flagrant misuse of money which often 
results in Children’s Aid Society intervention. 
The only thing we can do with that is to try 
to intensify a small program that we have in 
Toronto of a home economist going into the 
home to teach home economics, family budg- 
eting and family or household duties, for the 
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benefit of some of the people who do not have 
the capability. 


Senator Fournier: I thank you, sir. 


Senator Carter: I would like to follow on 
the question raised by Senator Fournier, 
because the type of phenomena that Senator 
Fournier refers to is pretty general, and it is 
not confined to Canada. I remember in Italy in 
1966, when we were going from Naples to 
Pompei, on the way we passed a little com- 
munity which was really a slum—just a col- 
lection of huts with corrugated roofs and bits 
of cardboard, sheets of iron, anything they 
could get to put together and make a build- 
ing; and the one thing that was noticeable 
about that community was a whole forest of 
television antenna. It seemed incongruous. 


In your definition right on the first page 
you say:— 
...-poverty includes the inability to 
acquire and enjoy without stigma those 
goods and services which are necessary to 
preserve human dignity. 


I think this is part of the explanation of that 
type of phenomena: it is an attempt on the 
part of those deprived people to stay within 
what they consider to be the community, to 
have some outward sign of the goods and 
services which they feel are necessary for 
human dignity. I think that is an inner urge 
that we must accept. I would like to get your 
opinion on _ that. : 


Mr. Mallett: We were concerned, sir, as 
noted in one of our recommendations here, 
with the huckstering that goes on in advertis- 
ing. If you pick up the paper any day, you 
will see ads in there from Air Canada, for 
instance, urging you to fly to Britain and pay 
later, and urging you to go south in the win- 
tertime. The poor people are exposed every bit. 
as much, and perhaps more so, to this type of | 
advertising on-spot as perhaps persons that 
are out working harder. They feel they are) 
entitled to it because that is what the ad says. 
That is what the advertising says, that you 
are entitled to it whether you work or not: 
you can go now and pay later. So that if they - 
have not the opportunity to watch television, 
as your story suggests, or if they have not the 
opportunity once in a while go get out and do 
something, they feel they are being left 
behind as compared to other people. 
Senator Carter: Do you not think it goes a | 
little further than being entitled to it? Do you. 
not think it is the necessity on their part to 
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have and to try to hold on to some outward 
sign that they are still part of the communi- 
ty? Do you not think that it goes beyond this, 
that there is an urge inside of them? 


Mr. Mallett: Yes, clothes perhaps, vehicles, 


television: they are outward signs of 
prosperity. 
Senator Carter: Mr. Anderson gave us 


some breakdown of welfare cases on the basis 
of their time of arrival and the period that 
they had been resident in the municipality. 
I wanted to ask him if he has any other type 
of breakdown besides that, based on other 
criteria? 


Mr. Anderson: No, I do not have them with 
me, but at any given time we can produce the 
number of people who are on welfare as the 
result of unemployment directly, but, there 
again, we tend to talk about people who are 
employable and who are unemployed, and 
simply on the basis of a medical certificate 
usually; but quite often this does not get to 
the bottom of the problem of the unemployed 
person who is unemployed for a variety of 
reasons, including emotional problems, illiter- 
acy. There is a tendency to call these people 
employable, whereas in fact many employers 
would reject them from the type of job that 
is available in this industrial society in 
Toronto. 


We know what the figures are with regard 
to desertion, with regard to unmarried moth- 
ers within a_ given time. 


Just the economic impossibility of living on 
what you are able to earn is sometimes a 
factor. If you have eight or ten children 
in Toronto, your welfare benefits can go up as 
high as four hundred dollars a month for a 
family of that size, plus drugs, dental pro- 
grams, health programs that go with it. If 
your earning capacity is sixty-five or seventy- 
five dollars a week, at the present time it 
becomes uneconomic for some families to 
work under those situations. That is why we 
have strongly recommended this income floor. 


_ Senator Carter: How are these scales 
worked out? Do you have a general scale for 
‘Metropolitan Toronto; does each municipality 
have a scale of its own? 


Mr. Anderson: No. The Province of Ontario, 
under the General Welfare Assistance Act, 
lays down the scale which must be provided. 
It budgets for every adult in the family, every 
‘child on the basis of three age groups over its 
‘period of time from one to sixteen years of 
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age. We are required to pay that scale as a 
mandatory feature. We must pay a rent scale 
as a mandatory feature, or a mortgage scale 
as the case may be, a shelter allowance, a fuel 
allowance, a household items allowance, and 
utilities allowance. 


Senator Carter: Do you know the basis on 
which that scale is compiled? 


Mr. Anderson: The basis is presumably on 
the basis of the home economists from the 
Department of Social and Family Services of 
the province, and it is up-dated periodically. 
It is one of the recommendations that it is 
behind times at the present time. 


The Chairman: When you say it is up-dated 
periodically, there has been no up-dating 
since 1967, the cost of living has gone up 
twelve-and-a-half or fifteen per cent, so it is 
not periodic. 


Mr. Anderson: This is exactly the point I 
make, that although it is done periodically it 
is not obviously done on a continuing basis. 
We have recommended in our brief that it be 
done on an annual basis. This is the recom- 
mendation from the municipality to the 
province. 


Mr. Mallett: One major factor, Senator 
Carter, is the fact that the province does not 
make allowance for the higher shelter cost 
areas in the province. The maximum, I 
believe, is around $85.00 a month, which 
simply would not get you accommodation in 
Metropolitan Toronto. 


Senator Carter: One last question. You 
mention on page 2 in paragraph 3.4, that: 
Much of the client bitterness at the local 
level of administration comes from the 
local inability to ignore or exempt the 
casual or limited earnings of the 
recipient. 


If you were in a position to exempt the casual 
earnings of the recipient, how would you go 
about it? Would you do it on a flat rate basis 
or a percentage basis, and, if so, how much 
exemption would you give? 


Mr. Anderson: The province has already 
laid down a standard which applies to their 
own long-term assistance cases, which could 
be applicable to ours. It is on a flat rate base 
plus a percentage of earnings to a given 
amount and reducing percentage from there 
on. 


I think that unless we get into, at the feder- 
al level, wage supplementation, this is a thing 
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that might continue to be discretionary and 
limited in period of time by the municipality 
involved; because it can involve such situa- 
tions as the family limit their intention, their 
hours of work, to the most economically prof- 
itable situation. 


So I would like to see in the case of employ- 
able people, having time limits and being dis- 
cretionary, but at the same time having the 
authority. 


Senator Carter: I am sorry. Did I under- 
stand you to say that the province does give 
exemptions now? 


Mr. Anderson: Under the Family Benefits 
Act, the province does provide exemptions on 
earnings of any member of the family. 


Senator Carter: How much? 


Mr. Anderson: Part-time. As I say, it 
depends on the size of the family. There is a 
small amount which is permitted without any 
deduction. Beyond that, depending on the size 
of the family, the exemptions increase or 
decrease. 


The Chairman: It is thirty dollars without, 
is it not? 
Mr. Anderson: I could not give you the 


actual figure. There is a member of the audi- 
ence who could. 


The Chairman: Who is it? 


Mr. Anderson: Mr. Bassett from the Family 
Court. 


The Chairman: Let him tell us. What is the 
amount, Mr. Bassett? 


Mr. Basseti: I believe it is $24.00 for one 
person. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Anderson: It grows with every member 
of the family. That is not the total exemption; 
that is the point at which percentages start to 
be deducted. 


Senator Carter: 


percentage? 


Can you give us the 


Mr. Anderson: I am afraid I do not have 
the Family Benefits Act. 


The Chairman: We will get that in the next 
‘brief. 


_ Senator Carter: I just want to get his opin- 
jon as to whether the present state is satisfac- 
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tory or he has some ideas as to whether it 
should be changed and how it should be 
changed. 


The Chairman: Go ahead. 


Mr. Mallett: What we are concerned with is 
that when a person goes on to family benefits, 
what we used to call mothers’ allowances, 
after they have come off general welfare 
assistance they have those incentive provi- 
sions, but presently those incentive provisions 
do not apply to the general welfare assistance 
section of the Act that we have to administer. 


Senator Fergusson: I would like to refer to 
Section 7 on page 6 of the brief, where you 
refer to the need to involve in welfare deci- 
sion-making the people who are the recipients 
of welfare. I think all of our Committee have 
heard this before, and I think they are very 
sympathetic and we all agree that this is very 
important; but it has been brought out to us 
that only recipients of assistance, as you say, 
can really comprehend what the problems 
are. 


You go on in your brief to say that there is 
danger in this, and you say that you hear 
complaints often that it is only the best edu- 
cated or most intelligent of the consumers or 
recipients that take part in these things. So it 
seems to me that even if we do draw into 
participation with the administration some of 
the recipients, we are not getting the partici- 
pation of those who actually need it the most. 

What I particularly want to refer to is the 
last paragraph, 7.3, where you say: 

Too often these client groups have them- 
selves displayed a lack of understanding 
and compassion for the illiterate, the 
alcoholic, the emotionally ill or mentally 
retarded. 


I do not remember, in any evidence before 
us, that we have been told of this lack of 
understanding by people of the group. I 
wonder if you find this quite often in your 
Committee? | 


Mr. Anderson: I don’t think the Committee 
finds this, because the Committee has not 
such involved discussion; but this is simply, 
in one sense, my own thinking, I guess, that 
people on welfare are, generally speaking, the 
same as people everywhere else, and if these 
failures to understand exist in population as a 
whole, then this exists equally among welfare 
recipients. 
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We have not said that only recipients 
understand the problems of the welfare 
recipient. I would not agree with that, and I 
do not think the members of the Committee 
would. 


The Chairman: You used the words “client 
groups,” and the only client groups that Sena- 
tor Fergusson is talking about are the 
welfare people. 


Mr. Anderson: I said that there often 
emerges the opinion that only a recipient, but 
that is not necessarily the opinion of anyone 
else. I think that this is an erroneous opinion; 
I think probably the Committee feels that, 
that the recipient of the particular service, 
because of a particular need understands that 
particular need best; but the problems of the 
welfare recipient as a group are so diverse 
that no one of them, any more than one of us, 
can understand all the problems of the other 
welfare recipients. I think that this kind of 
simple attitude towards the welfare recipient 
as a single type of person is one of the prob- 
lems that is involved with this client group 
approach. Quite often we have seen the client 
group becoming administered by certain 
‘members either of the group itself or by out- 
siders who have a particular understanding of 
a particular problem but ignore others within 
the organization. 


_ We simply do not believe that welare 
recipients are a single type of person with a 
single type of problem. 


Mr, Mallett: I would like to add this, sena- 
tor, that there is the source to be considered, 
and you certainly cannot have people receiv- 
ing benefits saying how much they shall be 
entitled to, without consultation with the 
‘people who are providing that source. Some- 
body has to create it before you share it. 


Secondly, as to administration, of course 
our people are human beings and we need 
feed-back from the recipients as to the ability 
of our workers to do the job and get along 
with people, so from two sources we need 
some feed-back from the recipients. 


_ I think you would appreciate that a situa- 
tion such as marching into the Ontario Hous- 
ing Corporation and dumping garbage in the 
Offices there, shows a lack of consideration; 
and certainly a threat to go on strike by 
people who are already in Ontario housing 
indicates a lack of understanding of their 
‘position relative to the people paying the 
taxes that are subsidizing their rent. 
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It comes home to you very clearly in an 
election when you talk to people living in 
assisted housing, and they say they want 
more recreation facilities. Your normal 
response to that would be that “fine, if you 
are willing to pay more taxes, we will pro- 
vide more facilities and more services,” but 
they are not, of course, in their situation sub- 
ject to the market place. Their rent is geared 
to their income. It does not matter how much 
it costs to service the building or provide 
recreation or anything else: their rent is still 
fixed. So that it is simply irresponsible to say 
that you can go to recipients and have them 
advise you how to improve their situation. 
Naturally they will ask for more, but there 
has to be the ability to pay on somebody’s 
part in order to provide it. 


Senator Everett: I wonder if I may ask a 
supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. In 
Section 7.4 of your brief, Mr. Anderson, you 
state that: 


In an effort to identify with such groups, 
some workers now repudiate counselling, 
training and education efforts because 
they are not pertinent to the group, but 
knowing full well they have complete 
validity among other parts of the welfare 
problem. 


Would you say this is very widespread with 
the workers? 


Mr. Anderson: No, I would not say it was 
widespread. I would say it possibly comes 
from small groups who receive—and the wel- 
fare situation throughout the country does 
receive—great attention from all segments of 
the information media; so that the opinions of 
small groups might seem to receive or might 
seem to carry much more weight and be more 
reflective of the total situation than they 
really are. 


Senator Everett: There you are talking of 
the public, presumably. Your brief is talking 
about influence it has on the workers. Pre- 
sumably .these are the professionals who 
really understand the problem, and you say 
they are influenced by these client groups to 
that extent? 


Mr. Anderson: Some workers who really 
believe they understand the problems exclu- 
sively. I do not believe they are necessarily 
reflective of all professional workers. There 
are some groups of professional workers who 
work very intensively with client groups who 
may hold more conventional opinions; there 
are others who might have more radical 
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opinions. I do not know what the ratio of 
these is to the total professional groups. I do 
not think the profession has spoken out on 
this particular matter, but this is simply 
what has been observed or seems to be 
observed of some groups, and this might be 
a false assumption on our part. 


Senator Everett: In any event, it is not 
widespread. 


The Chairman: We will have that group 
before us some time at the end of this month. 


Senator Everett: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Senator Fergusson, had you 
finished? 


Senator Fergusson: I have one or two more, 
but I think I would rather let somebody else 
put some questions. 


Senator Pearson: Mr. Chairman, I have 
been on this Committee since its inception, 
and so have all these others who have been at 
the hearings this week, and we have heard a 
great many briefs up to now. One of the 
things that we run across all the time is the 
fact that people do not understand that there 
is a cure for poverty. Every time we have a 
talk with somebody saying, “I am going down 
to Toronto or going to so and so on this 
Poverty Committee”, they say: “Well, what 
are you going to do about poverty? Poverty 
has always been with us and always will be 
with us’. 


As a committee we do not admit this. We 
feel that we are going to be able to come up 
with something that is of advantage to this 
country. 


As to your statement you made there about 
your financial problems in the municipality, 
we realize too that the finances of the prov- 
ince or the municipality must come from the 
senior government as far as we are concerned. 
What I was wondering is whether or not you 
think that you could do a lot of work in 
educating the general public to the fact of the 
poverty in their district, so that they become 
more involved in the thing. Do you think 
there is a possibility that you could do any- 
thing in that line? 


Mr. Mallett: In reply to that, Mr. Chairman, 
first of all I want to point out that everything 
we tax for, including this suggestion, reflects 
in the shelter costs, which are already too 
high. 


Then, poverty is a matter of comparison. If 
our standard of living keeps climbing, more 
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persons have to be classified as poor because 
of the comparison. 


There is a limitation on providing truth to 
people. As an example, it is generally 
assumed that people with large families are 
the core of the poverty problem, when in fact 
if you examine the application list for 
Ontario housing, for instance, a 16,000 list, 
you will find the bulk of their requests are for 
one bedroom apartments, indicating small 
family units. This is a factor that is simply 
not understood. In newspaper and radio work 
it is a matter of sensationalizing something, 
and the publicity given to a large family cre- 
ates the impression that all families are large. 


I find it difficult to keep the poverty prob- 
lem in focus in relation to the rest of the 
municipality. No doubt if we had more money 
available to us, sir, we could perhaps do a 
better public relations job between those that 
are poor and those that are paying the bill. 


Senator Pearson: You say there are young 
people moving into the city here who 
immediately go on relief. Where do those 
young people come from, small towns or 
farms, or where? 


Mr. Anderson: On that particular point, I 
was speaking specifically of migrants to 
Ontario. 


Senator Pearson: Migrants to Ontario from 
outside of Ontario? 


Mr. Anderson: Yes. 


Mr. Mallett: We have had figures indicating 
that in the last year the greatest number of 
the migrants came from areas east of Quebec. 
We also have quite a number of migrants 
coming from the western provinces, as well as 
the rest of Ontario. 

Are they looking for 


Senator Pearson: 
work? 


Mr. Mallett: Yes, they are looking for work 
opportunities, sir. | 


Senator Pearson: Another question I want 


to ask. | 


The Chairman: Senator Pearson, I think we 
had better get this clear now. Those migrants 
have been coming to Toronto and Ontario for 
the last fifteen years, have they not? 


Mr. Mallett: Well, sir, to put it in perspec- 
tive, Metropolitan Toronto absorbs 50 to 60 
thousand persons a year, and we have in the 
last twelve to fifteen years. Amongst those 
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new persons, of course, is the birth rate here, 
migrants from elsewhere in Canada, and we 
receive 95 per cent of the immigration 
allowed into Canada. 


Senator Pearson: But they are not all relief 
recipients? 


_ Mr. Mallett: No, sir, but this is the rate of 
growth in Metropolitan Toronto. 


The Chairman: Not 95 per cent of the 
immigration to Canada? 


Mr. Mallett: My understanding is that 
about 95 per cent of the immigration to 
Canada arrives in Metropolitan Toronto. 


The Chairman: It is not pertinent, except I 
think my friend is mistaken. Let us get on. 


Mr. Mallett: Mr. Chairman, I would be glad 
to be corrected, but these are the figures I 
have been supplied with. 


Senator Pearson: On the question of hous- 
ing, in Scarborough are the houses mostly 
single units or in multiple units? 


Mr. Malleti: For many years it was almost 
exclusively single units, but in the late 1950s 
and early 1960’s the City of Toronto had such 
restrictive building requirements that there 
were few apartments built there. At that time 
and at about the time of the introduction of 
the limited dividend financing, there were 
apartments begun to be constructed in 
Scarborough. 


At present about 46 per cent of our housing 
would be single family units, but because it is 
not economically feasible to supply single 
family units in the present tax system, we are 
moving strongly to the multiple family type. 


Senator McGrand: Mr. Chairman, I have 
two or three questions. On page 5 you say: 


In the absence of a definite plan for 
movement and reception of migrants, too 
many persons travel to major centres on 
their last pay cheque, their last welfare 
allowance or their last unemployment 
insurance benefit. 


I presume this takes place when people go to 
meet their relatives who are coming from 
foreign countries. Now, is that just occasional, 
or is it common? 


Mr. Mallett: We differentiate, sir, between 
immigrants and migrants. Migrants, in our 
opinion, are persons who are coming into the 
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metropolitan area from elsewhere in Canada: 
immigration is from outside the country. 


The Chairman: But, Senator McGrand, the 
Canada Assistance Act and the law of the 
land says that a Canadian can move any 
place, any time, anywhere, and he is the 
responsibility of the place where he is. 
located. 


Senator McGrand: That is not my question. 
My question is: these people that travel on 
their last pay cheque or their last welfare 
allowance to meet relatives, and they are 
migrants, is that common or is it just an 
occasional occurrence? 


Mr. Anderson: I think there is a misunder- 
standing here. When we talk about migrants, 
we are talking about a person who has left 
somewhere else and come here to Toronto, 
and he has done that on the last bit of sav- 
ings or the last income that he has. 


Senator McGrand: It is the migrant that is 
travelling. 


Mr. Anderson: It is the migrant that is 
doing the travelling on his last cheque, and 
he arrives in Toronto with an immediate need 
for assistance with housing cost and housing 
location. If something could be done at the 
point of departure to see that he has enough 
money for settlement here, at least to keep 
him away from welfare offices for two or 
three months, the situation with regard to 
employment and housing would be much 
better, and his emotional stability on his 
arrival in the city would be much better if he 
did not have to make his first call to a place 
that he considers to be not suitable for his 
first call, that is, the welfare office. 


Mr. Malleti: I would like to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, just in case this has created any impres- 
sion that we are against migrants, we certain- 
ly are not. The papers put us in that position, 
but we are not. We have suggestions in this 
brief that we think there should be a federal 
responsibility to facilitate the movement 
within the country. We are quite prepared to 
take the political attitude that we are part of 
Canada, and we are quite willing to accept 
migrants in the metropolitan area. 


Senator McGrand: You mention something 
like 50,000 people coming into Toronto in a 
year, is that right? 


Mr. Mallett: Yes, our population increase 
every year has been 50 or 60 thousand in the: 
metropolitan area. 
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Senator McGrand: And that includes people 
who are immigrants from other parts of 
Canada and people who are immigrants from 
foreign lands? 


Mr. Mallett; And as a result of the birth 
rate. 


Senator McGrand: Then you mention that 
most of these come from east of Quebec, is 
that right? 


Mr. Mallett: No, I am saying, sir, that our 
figures in one of the recent reports to our 
committee show that in the past year, of 
those persons coming on to welfare, over half 
of the new recipients for the past year came 
from areas east of Quebec. 


Senator McGrand: That means the Mari- 
times, is that right? What percentage of 
Toronto residents are on welfare, and what 
percentage of Toronto people are in the 
working poor? 


Mr. Anderson: It is impossible to say what 
percentage is in the working poor, because 
that is completely in the area of opinion. 


The Chairman: How many people are there 
on welfare in Toronto? 


Mr. Anderson: I am not aware of how 
many people are on welfare in Toronto. There 
are roughly 1.8 to 1.9 of the population in 
receipt of municipal welfare. There is a per- 
centage unknown to me at this time of people 
in Toronto who are on provincial welfare in 
the form of family benefits. Anyone whose 
expectation is to live on welfare for more 
than six months continuously is likely to be 
on family benefits. 


The Chairman: Our statistics indicate that 
you have had about an average of 15 thou- 
sand families with about 50 to 60 thousand 
people... 


Mr. Anderson: Forty thousand. 


The Chairman: Forty thousand people on 
welfare during the course of the year. 


Mr. No, 
month. 


The Chairman: But that has been the aver- 
age, in the course of a month, for a year. 


Anderson: in the course of a 


Mr. Anderson; No, the average would be 35 
thousand men, women and children on 
municipal assistance, but that is not the ques- 
tion that is asked. The question asked is how 
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many people are living on welfare, and you 
have to differentiate between municipal wel- 
fare, which is intended primarily to be for 
the unemployed, employable people, or for 
short-term disabled; but there is a greater 
number living on almost identical welfare 
scales at the provincial level; and this is not 
to take into consideration other people over 
65 who are in receipt of old age security who 
may be considered to be living on the welfare 
scale because if they are getting the minimum 
and that is their total income then they are 
living in a manner almost identical to wel- 
fare, so we do not have that figure. 


Senator McGrand: A short question which 
needs a short answer. You have a great many 
new Canadians coming into Toronto from 
Europe. What percentage of those people 
become recipients of welfare within a year or 
two after coming to Canada? 


Mr. Anderson: We only keep the figures for 
one year at a time, and we only identify them 
as such for one year at a time. Most current 
figures show that in a six month period 
approximately 1,700 families applied for wel- 
fare within the first year of their arrival here. 
Of that number only about 300 were immi- 
grants from any other place than the prov- 
inces of Canada, which means that 1,400 of 
the 1,700 new cases came from within Canada 
but outside of Ontario. 


Senator Inman: On page 2 in the first para- 
graph you have mentioned: 


Municipal welfare payments now 
approach and in many cases pass the 
earning capacity of many recipients. 


And then go on to say 


Many others in the community not in 
receipt of welfare (including unemploy-_ 
ment insurance beneficiaries) work and | 
live on a level equivalent to or below the 
welfare standard. | 
I would like to know what are your thoughts 
on this. What would you suggest as a limit for 
his? Do you think welfare should be 
decreased? . 
j 

Mr. Anderson: No, our suggestion through | 
this brief and in our suggestion with regard, 
to the family allowances being increased 
markedly was that that should be the income 
floor on which a family would live, because 
the families which have these welfare entitle- 
ments beyond their earning capacity are those, 
with three, four, five, six or more children. If 
these people could get a definite large income 


| 
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floor from family allowances, they should not 
need to go through the process of welfare 
administration. As long as a man is working, 
in our opinion he should not need a welfare 
examination of his income over and above his 
going to work every day, in order to qualify 
for what he needs to live. 


Senator Inman: But at the present time in 
some cases, aS we have heard in our briefs, 
welfare is above the average of the wages of 
the working poor, shall we put it that way. 


Mr. Anderson: That would not be the case 
in Toronto; it is not above the average of the 
working poor, but there are many people who 
live close to the welfare standard. This 
suggestion that we have made would elimi- 
nate that group, and at the same time assist 
the people on welfare and just indirectly 
assist the municipality. 


Mr. Malleti: We did a study very recently 
which showed that with two children the wel- 
fare benefits exceeded the minimum wage in 
Toronto. We are concerned, if I could refer to 
paragraph 3.2, that on welfare you are pro- 
tected from garnishees if you are in debt. You 
have drug, medication, dental and optical 
assistance, whereas a family earning the 
equivalent amount of money is not given that 
protection. 


In our recommendations we have attempted 
to recognize that in the case of two people 
doing identical work for an employer, because 
one man has three children at home and the 
other man is a bachelor does not alter the 
worth of the work being performed. We have 
tried to channel our recommendations to pro- 
vide direct assistance to families through the 
family allowances, because they are the ones 
that need it until the children are earning for 
themselves. We have tried to address our- 
Selves to that particular problem because we 
certainly recognize it. 


Senator Inman: On page 7, paragraph 8.1, 
you say: 
Much criticism is levelled at welfare 
spending and at welfare recipients which 
should better be directed at inadequacies 
in comprehensive health, education and 
other programs. 


‘Is your thinking that consumer education is 
‘the problem there? 


| Mr. Mallett: Yes, madam. 


| Senator Inman: You think it is? 
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Mr. Mallett: Yes. So many people are 
unable to comprehend what they are getting 
themselves into, first of all, when they buy an 
N.H.A. house; secondly, if they buy a car or 
television set or anything on time. In this 
country, you know, it is rather peculiar that 
if you go into the bank and you want to 
borrow money at a reasonable lending rate, if 
you can afford it you can get it. If you can’t 
afford it, you go upstairs and get it from the 
finance company which borrowed it from the 
bank in the first place. Too many people get 
in debt because they do not understand 
economics. 


Senator Cook: Mr. Chairman, the brief con- 
tains eight excellent recommendations. How- 
ever, it is all going to cost money. I wonder, 
would the speakers indicate what level of 
government is going to pay the cost of these 
recommendations 


Mr. Malleti: It is obvious, sir, that the 
municipality can only tax and increase shel- 
ter costs, which is one of the basic causes of 
poverty; so it should be perfectly obvious that 
a broader based tax source has to be provid- 
ed. To the extent that the government is suc- 
cessful in trimming inflation and keeping a 
level on the standard of living, if you can 
start levelling that off, then the persons that 
are rated as poor will not keep climbing up 
within the standard of living. So the federal 
government can limit it; if they limit it, that 
would help, and any further assistance or 
service to people must come from the broad 
basis of income and sales tax. 


Senator Cook: In other words, the munici- 
pality cannot pay for it, so it must be either 
the federal or the provincial government. 


Mr. Mallett: We have had to manage in the 
past and we could continue to manage, but it 
is an unfair way of taxation. Anything we tax 
increases one of the main components of po- 
verty, that is shelter costs. 


Senator Cook: The second question is: have 
you made any estimate of the cost of your 
recommendations? 


Mr. Mallett: No, we have not. 


Senator Everett: I believe in your verbal 
statement you stated that in the early 1950’s 
the federal government had interfered with 
the law of supply and demand by permitting 
low down payments. Presumably that permit- 
ted people to get into housing who would not 
otherwise have been able to do so. What in 
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your judgment should have happened to those 
people? 


Mr. Mallett: I think the government should 
have acted in that manner at that time. I 
think the government had the responsibility 
to consider the effect of their actions. When 
they now claim they do not have the constitu- 
tional right to assist with the education of 
those persons that resulted in the privacy of 
their single family housing for these young 
families, then they are abdicating their 
responsibility and ducking behind the consti- 
tutional issue. 


Senator Cook: You do not think it was 
wrong for the federal government, as you say, 
to interfere with the laws of supply and 
demand? 


Mr. Mallett: No, sir. At the time unemploy- 
ment had to be corrected, and that was the 
most practical and fastest step. But the 
reverse is happening right now and unem- 
ployment in Toronto is jumping very rapidly 
because of action and reaction, and this is the 
reaction to the cut-down. What I am saying is 
that once they created that situation they 
should have had regard! I will give you one 
concrete example. Hospital beds in Scabor- 
ough, the last ones we built, cost us about 
$30,000. The federal government provide 
$3,200, as they have for the last fifteen or 
twenty years. We went down to meet Miss 
LaMarsh who was Minister at the time but 
they did not do anything. 


Senator Everett: You were talking about 
the unavailability, I thought, of limited divi- 
dend funds. As I understand it, these funds 
were available under Section 16 of the 
National Housing Act; and about a year ago 
some of the restrictions of that section were 
removed and the funds available were 
markedly increased. Are they not available to 
Scarborough? 


Mr. Malleit: They are available under the 
present conditions. As I recall it, the limited 
dividend were at 4% per cent interest rate 
for fifty year mortgages, and the federal gov- 
ernment put up 95 per cent. It is described 
quite well in this ad today, except it is now 
up to 84. 


Senator Evereti: I think you will find that 
those dividends have changed under the Act; 
under the Act the dividend was limited to 5 
per cent return on capital. 


Mr. Mallett: It is now 7 per cent. 
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Senator Everett: I do not think there is any 
limitation under the Act. The proposal... 


Mr. Mallett: We have not had limited divi- 
dend buildings built in Scarborough, financed 
in Scarborough, now for quite a number of 
years. 


Senator Everett: I am suggesting to you 
that under the old Act under Section 16 there 
were limitations that made it exceptionally 
difficult. 


Mr. Mallett: That is right. 


Senator Everett: But I think if you look at 
the Act today you will find those limitations 
do not exist. I think also you will find that 
there is a considerable increase in the amount 
of money that is availale for limited dividend 
housing, and in fact there has been an 
increase of considerable magnitude in the 
applications that have been made for this sort 
of housing. 


Mr. Mallett: Yes, I think you will see a 
surge on that now, because at 103 per cent 
you cannot build apartment buildings to rent 
to that market. 


Senator Everett: You are not opposed to 
that? 


Mr. Mallett: Which, the use of limited 
dividends? 


Senator Everett: Yes. 


Mr. Mallett: No. Not at all, sir, because we 
are sitting with a 2.4 vacancy rate for apart- 
ments. If more limited dividend could be 
introduced and continue to be introduced up 
to the 5 per cent, we would temper rents on 
the conventional plan as well. 


Senator Carter: I would like to draw the 
witness’ attention to page 8 of their brief 
Section 8.3, and I will ask a short question, I! 
they had to choose between family allowances 
and guaranteed income, negative income tax 
or guaranteed income, which would yot 
choose—assuming there is not money enougl 
to finance all three and you have to make ¢ 
choice? 


Mr. Mallett: As our first recommendatior 
indicates, sir, family allowances. | 

The Chairman: How far would the famil 
allowances extend, to what age? 


Mr. Mallett: I think it is obvious that the) 
would have to be paid up to about age eight 
een at least, because your length of time a 
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school now is extended because of the tech- 
nocracy in which we are living. You have to 
stay at school longer to gain enough educa- 
tion to equip yourself to find a job. I think 
now it certainly should be up to eighteen. 


Senator Carter: I do not think there is any 
point in pursuing that. 


Mr. Mallett: I think, sir, the guaranteed 
income does not overcome the difficulty that 
people are not able to manage their money, 
and if inflation is occurring at the rate it has 
been at 4 or 44 per cent a year, there is no 
sense in giving a person a guaranteed amount 
of money. It is like the Old Age Pension. 
When you started it was worth something, 
and when you get it it is not worth as much. 


The Chairman: Let us understand each 
other. In the first place, any thought about 
guaranteed income would have to include the 
usual and necessary escalator clause to keep 
it up to the current living standard; but, 
moreover, when you speak about not giving 
these poor people money when they won’t 
know what to do with it, no-one has ever 
given it to them to find out whether they do 
or do not, that is the difficulty. 


Mr. Mallett: Mr. Chairman, we were asked 
just a year ago by the Metropolitan Credit 
Counselling Service to provide a grant of 
$50,000 from the taxpayers’ pocket to provide 
a service of counselling to people, to advise 
them how they should repay the companies 
who did not check their credit rating in the 
first place and loaned them more money than 
they could pay back. The number of debts 
and garnishees that you run into, both as an 
employer at the borough and that you become 
aware of as a public official, and the times 
that you investigate personally welfare situa- 

tions and you find this debt situation, it is 

perfectly obvious that under this huckstering 
system people are not able to pay their way. 

They get into debt too quickly, and it is too 

easy for them to get into debt. It is 
_ encouraged; it is encouraged by the federal 

and provincial governments and it is 
encouraged by the larger companies. 


Senator Carter: I was going to ask the Con- 
troller if he is not aware that what he has 
just said has been disproved by an experi- 
ment carried out in the United States in New 
Jersey. 


Mr. Mallett: Yes, I was reading the results 
of that recently, I believe in yesterday’s 
Paper. I have not seen the detailed results, 
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but our experience has been that there are 
people in receipt of welfare assistance who 
are not able to manage. 


There are two factors. As Mr. Anderson 
pointed out it is very difficult today to feed a 
family, but also when you get to the point 
where they are in debt and you find out why 
they are in debt, it is obvious there has to be 
some economic education for these persons. 


The Chairman: Mr. Mallet, no one denies 
the need for economic education of persons, 
and that relates to me and to you as well as it 
does to the others. What you are talking 
about is that these poor do not know how to 
manage their affairs. They are only 20 per 
cent of the population of this country that we 
are talking about, but the other 80 per cent 
are in trouble too, right up to their necks, 
some of them. Wherein do they differ? 


Mr. Mallett: As Mr. Anderson pointed out, 
Mr. Chairman, they do not differ. You get the 
same type of thinking with people who are 
welfare recipients as you do otherwise. The 
point is that we are simply not informed. We 
are led to believe that we should save a buck 
and put it in the bank and they make lots of 
money on it. We are led to believe we have to 
buy insurance. When I buy my home I have 
to pay 2 per cent insurance fee on my N.H.A. 
mortgage when in fact the federal govern- 
ment has already guaranteed the repayment 
of that money and this is just a straight grab. 
I have to prepay my taxes over to the munici- 
pality, and the mortgage firm has the use of 
my money until they turn it over to the 
municipality. I think our fiscal year in the 
municipality, for instance, ends with the 
calendar year. We cannot set our mill rate 
until June, because the province’s fiscal year 
ends on March 31st. We are being taken left, 
right and centre. If there were economic edu- 
cation in the country, there would be an 
awful lot of people... 


The Chairman: I have one question for Mr. 
Anderson. How many people are on the rolls 
for which the Canada Assistance Act pays the 
50 per cent portion in Toronto? 


Mr. Anderson: I could answer your ques- 
tion very briefly, but I am a little bit per- 
turbed by something that has been asked in 
this hearing, and I would like to get it abso- 
lutely clarified. There has been a suggestion 
that we have said that people on welfare are 
not good economic managers. There was a 
question asked about the use or misuse of 
welfare funds. I said that certain people on 
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welfare did not manage well, but the bulk of 
people on welfare must be almost economic 
geniuses because they do manage well, 
because they manage as well as they do. So 
we are not suggesting that they do not have 
the capacity and that they do not exercise 
that capacity. That suggestion has not been 
made by this municipality. 


The Chairman: Mr. Anderson, that was 
the very first question that you answered to 
Senator Fournier. I am very glad that you 
eorrected it, because I was under the wrong 
impression. You elaborate it further, if you 
like, because we do not want any wrong 
impression. 


Mr. Anderson: I think that is as far as I 
need to go, because I think as fa ras people on 
welfare are concerned once they get on wel- 
fare their credit ratings are suc hthat they 
are not permitted in many cases to get into 
further trouble. That is not so much a prob- 
lem of the welfare recipient as a marginal 
earner problem. 

On your point, everybody who receives 
welfare in Metropolitan Toronto in the form of 
financial maintenance, is provided for 50 per 
cent by the Canada Assistance Plan. 


The Chairman: The provincial government, 
too? 


Mr. Anderson: Yes, our arrangement here 
in Ontario is such that everybody who goes 
on welfare at the municipal level, we receive 
80 per cent subsidy from the province, who in 
turn receive 50 per cent of the total amount 
from the federal government under the 
Canada Assistance Plan. If we give them spe- 
cial assistance, the province recovers the 
whole of their share of 50 per cent. 


The Chairman: The Committee is aware of 
that, and what I want to know is how many 
families are on welfare, as we refer to the 
term, in Metropolitan Toronto? 


Mr. Anderson: Under general welfare 
assistance or under the Canada assistance? 


The Chairman: Give me Canada assistance. 
Mr. Anderson: I cannot give you the figure. 
The Chairman: Give me general assistance. 


Mr. Anderson: Approximately 15 thousand 
family units. 


The Chairman: How many of them are sin- 
gle—that is 15 thousand family units? 
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Mr. Anderson: Yes. 


The Chairman: Approximately three to a 
family, something like that? 


Mr. Anderson: It averages out to three, but 
on the other hand half of those 15 thousand 
are single persons. 


The Chairman: Half of the 15 thousand 
roughly are single persons. 


Mr. Anderson: Roughly, yes. 


The Chairman: Can you explain that, 
because that is a most unusual figure from 
anything we ever heard before, not as to the 
number of people but as to the percentage of 
those who are single. 


Mr. Anderson: The assistance is mandatory 
for persons in need, so any single person 
unemployed is just as eligible as any married 
person. 


The Chairman: No one is denying their 
eligibility, but is that normal, do you think, 
across the country? 


Mr. Anderson: I would not say it was 
normal across the country. I think it is fairly 
normal in an urban area, because there are so 
many, particularly women, who are widowed 
between the ages of 55 and 65, who then 
become single people who have been out of 
work for as long as 35 years and are relative- 
ly unskilled, and they have a ten year waiting 
period. 


The Chairman: For Old Age Security? 


Mr. Anderson: Yes, so that a good number 
come in that category; a good number are 
emotionally ill. 


The Chairman: I do accept the fact if it is 
so, but I was surprised when I heard it, 
because it is a most unusual figure, that large 
load of single people. However, that is neither 
here nor there. One question and we shall 
have to break off. 


Are you aware or is your Committee aware 
that in seven out of ten provinces in Canada 
there is a wage supplement by the provincial 
government with some incentives, and that 
Ontario is not one of them? | 


Mr. Anderson: Obviously at the municipal 
level we are not necessarily aware of what 
goes on in other provinces by numbers, but 
we are obviously aware that there is provi- 
sion and the extent that we have asked for 
that authority. 
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The Chairman: For wage supplements? 


_ Mr. Anderson: Not for wage supplements 
for full time earnings. We have said that 
should come through the family allowances 
wage floor. 


The Chairman: I am talking about supple- 
ments. Do you grant any supplements? 


Mr. Anderson: No, not normally, because 
that is going to be a 100 per cent municipal 
cost, so we have restricted ourselves from 
‘doing it. 


The Chairman: No, the wage supplements 
that I am talking about are shared by the 
federal government under the Canada Assist- 
‘ance Act. It is not a charge on the municipal- 
ity or the province. 


Mr. Anderson: They are not shared by the 
Province of Ontario. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Anderson: Since we do not have that 
legislation, we cannot do it. That is what we 
are recommending in this brief. 

- The Chairman: But are you recommending 
that you approach the province to ask them 
to do something about it? 


| Mr. Anderson: Yes, this Committee, as the 
_ Welfare and Housing Committee has. 


The Chairman: Approached the province 
for the purpose of doing something about 
_ wage supplements? 


Mr. Anderson: Yes, sir. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
_ Anderson, and thank you very much, Mr. 
Mallett. 


We are now to have a brief from Mayor 
‘True Davidson, who has some views of her 
_ Own in connection with welfare in Metropoli- 
tan Toronto, and she is hardly ever fearful of 
expressing herself. 


Mrs. True Davidson, Mayor of the Borough 
of East York: Mr. Chairman, members of the 
Committee and members of the public. I felt I 

should present this brief because there were 
certain elements in our Metropolitan Welfare 
brief about which I have some misgivings, 
‘and there are points which are raised by 
‘members of your Committee also. 


| They had to do with the definition of pov- 
erty, and I tried to distinguish among three 
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kinds of poverty: absolute destitution which, 
of course, cannot be allowed and must be 
relieved; a sense of deprivation, in the man- 
ner of the birthday presents, the rompers and 
the television set and other things, and it goes 
as advertising costs; finally, honest poverty, 
which is something which I do not deplore. In 
any case, I represent a municipality of work- 
ing people which, prior to its forced marriage 
with a wealthy bride,—the Town of Leaside in 
1967 had the lowest per capita assessment in 
Metro, and yet was one of the proudest and 
most independent communities. The former 
Township of East York is full of deserving, 
hard-working poor, and I myself have been 
one of them and think I know something 
about how they react. They find it difficult to 
accept public aid, but they are gradually find- 
ing the maintenance of their homes more and 
more difficult as the property taxes rise, and 
the gas tax, if they have a car and so on. Life 
becomes more and more difficult every day 
for the deserving poor, for the hard-working 
poor. 


My point is that I have not tried to go into 
the theory of this. I am a working politician 
and what I try to look at is what can be done, 
when there is only a limited amount of 
money. You keep raising the welfare stand- 
ards higher and higher, and you keep putting 
more and more people on welfare as a result, 
and the thing is just a vicious circle. 


What you have to do, I think, is to relieve 
destitution; then put as much of the extra 
money as you can into the prevention and 
reclamation of the kind of poverty which is 
really a mental hazard—this feeling of inferi- 
ority. This involves educational programs of 
various kinds, assistance of various kinds, and 
there should be a great deal more flexibility. 


I am very impressed with the work that our 
Welfare Commissioner has done. You did not 
hear from him any example of the sort of 
individual things, except the one thing that 
he has done in introducing educational home- 
makers to try to help working families to 
establish themselves on a better budget and in 
better housekeeping habits. However, there 
are many other special features that he has 
introduced, and there are many more I know 
he would introduce if we had a little more 
flexibility. 

I know also that in the days when there 
was local welfare instead of metropolitan 
welfare, we had many times given a few hun- 
dred dollars to a family because illness or 
accident or something of that sort had tem- 
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porarily descended on the family like an 
earthquake, and by giving them a few hun- 
dred dollars, which they were not entitled to 
under any law, you could help them to get on 
their feet again; whereas if you did not, the 
house would go and the job, and before you 
knew it the family would be on welfare for 
goodness knows how long. This is the sort of 
flexibility I would like to see more of. 


I do not think you will ever cure poverty, 
but I do not think poverty is a disease. You 
must relieve destitution. 


I would like to make one other comment. I 
kept out of the other thing because Mr. Mal- 
lett was Chairman of the Committee, 
although I am a member of it also; but you 
have spoken of the need for letting the poor 
decide what they want. 


Not to decide, but to 


The Chairman: 
involve themselves. 


Mayor Davidson: No, but there has been a 
good deal of talk by certain leaders of allow- 
ing them to decide what they needed. I would 
say that if you do this, I am going to lead a 
group of ratepayers to decide for ourselves 
what income tax we should pay. The one is 
about as sensible as the other. You elect 
people to do something, and you have got to 
go along with them. 


The Chairman: I will go with you. 


Mayor Davidson: I do not know that there 
is very much that I need add. You have the 
brief in front of you. 

I notice that there is a good deal of time 
spent on questions, and I would be glad to 
answer them. 


I know you all disapprove of this, because 
to say you do not want to remove poverty is 
like saying you do not believe in motherhood 
and you want to spit on the flag. 


The poor have become the enfants gatés, 
the object of all the social workers, the dedi- 
cated public-spirited humanitarians. 


I am the champion of the working poor, the 
people who need to be encouraged, and I 
believe in head starts for their children; I 
believe in public services that will enrich 
their lives so that they will have an 
opportunity. 

You, Mr. Chairman, are the last person who 
should say that being poor in Toronto is a 
handicap, if you are intelligent. 
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Senator Carter: May I ask the witness if 
she agrees with the rest of her Council about 
the family allowance and guaranteed income? 


Mayor Davidson: I think the increase of 
family allowances would be a very much 
better way of increasing help than a basic 
minimum wage. The minimum wage will | 
simply throw more people out of work. 


Senator Carter: We are not talking about 
minimum wage. 


Mayor Davidson: Negative income tax 
simply throws more burden on the other 
income tax payers. To me, it increases pover- 
ty and increases the demand for relief. 


I think the only reason for the addition 
services is for the sake of the children, and if 
you put a greatly increased family allowance | 
on that enables the parents to do for their 
children what they would like to do for them, | 
and at the same time it can be taxed in the 
case of people for whom it makes a larger 
income than is exempt. 


I would say, though, that if you are trying 
to equalize things, if you are going to make 
the low income person pay for all his medical | 
care and various things of that sort which are 
paid, then the welfare person whose income is | 
equal should also pay them. The income 
should be the same, and the payments then 
should be the same, the additional services. 
This is putting on a premium, and the person 
who loves his children might well feel that he 
had to give up his job in order to get the 
larger scale of benefits. | 


The Chairman: Are you satisfied that you. 
have said what you wanted to say, Madam 
Mayor? 


read the brief, and provided you will think) 
about it as a possible alternative. 


I would like to draw your special attentaed 
to footnote 7, which refers to several of the 
suggestions in item 3. It refers to, on page 4, 
sections 3(b) and 3(e) and 3(f) are matters) 
which have been raised again and again by) 
the Association of Ontario Mayors and. 
Reeves. It was the lack of reference to these) 
which was another factor in leading me to 
present a brief. 


} 
Mayor Davidson: Yes, provided you will | 


The Chairman: Madam Mayor, I read your 
brief when I received it. As a matter of fact, 
my reading was more charitable than the 
Globe & Mail reading of it. 1i8 | 
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Mayor Davidson: I do not want to spend 
less money but I want to spend it on 
rehabilitation. 


The Chairman: The comment when we met 
‘this morning with some of the senators was 
that they had read your brief. They wanted 
‘to know who you were and I said you would 
‘be here. Now we have answered the questions 
pretty well, too. Thank you. 


(Recess) 
Upon resuming at 11:15 am.: 


The Chairman: The meeting will please 
come to order. On my right is Mrs. H. W. 
Rowlands. She is president of the Association 
of Women Electors of Metropolitan Toronto, 
‘who presented a brief to us. She will 
‘introduce the ladies with her, and then she 
‘will give you a short rundown on the brief. 


Mrs. H. W. Rowlands (President, Associa- 
tion of Women Electors of Metropolitan 
‘Toronto): Thank you, Mr. Chairman and 
‘honourable senators. It is, of course, a par- 
ticular pleasure and privilege to appear here 
before you this morning. 


I would like to introduce my deputation. On 
the far right is Pat Rice, who is a member of 
our association, but more importantly, she is 
‘chairman of the Family and Tenants Associa- 
tion. She is a welfare recipient; she is on 
Mothers’ Allowance at this point, a widow 
with a number of children. She will be very 
‘pleased to answer any questions about welfare 
or family allowances. 


Mrs. Pat Murphy is former President of the 
Association of Women Electors and the 
Observer of City Council in Toronto. 


Mrs. Audrey Burger is my partner in 
crime; she is chairman of the Welfare Com- 
mittee of A. W. E., former president of the A. 
W. E. and present president of Canadian 
Mothercraft. She has observed the Welfare 
Committee, first of all, of the City, and now 
of Metropolitan Toronto, for twelve years, so 
she has a very good background in what has 
happened at the city and metro level in 

- welfare. 


I shall just run through my presentation 
very briefly. I shall ask Mrs. Burger to bring 
forward the preliminary results of a pilot 

project in very young infant education. Mrs. 
Rice and Mrs. LeMay, who is down in the 
audience, will be able to answer questions 
that you may have with regard to welfare, 
family assistance, the problems faced by low 
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income tenants. Mrs. LeMay and Mrs. Rice are 
both working. Mrs. LeMay and her husband 
are both working and living down in the 
Trefann area. 


In our brief we have tried to confine our- 
selves to those aspects of poverty of which we 
felt we had some experience and perhaps a 
little knowledge. 


Consequently, of course, our brief is not 
comprehensive. 


The most frequently recurring recommen- 
dation is the recommendation for a guaran- 
teed annual income at or somewhat below the 
poverty line as established by the Economic 
Council of Canada. 


It is necessary, we believe, to rationalize 
our approach to income maintenance in this 
country. We do, of course, now have income 
maintenance through various bits of legisla- 
tion spread throughout the province and the 
federal government—the welfare assistance 
legislation, the old age pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and what-have-you. 


If the guaranteed income is established at a 
level which is far below the poverty line, then, 
of course, we have the tremendous pressure on 
our social services and we are inadequate, of 
course, to meet this need. If the guaranteed 
income is set at a level very close to the 
poverty line, we run into this whole problem 
of incentive, and I think this is one of the 
areas that troubles Mayor Davidson. This we 
believe, though, can be overcome. 


To meet the cost of the guaranteed income, 
we believe that there would be savings on 
administrative costs of all the various pro- 
grams which we have now, lessening of pres- 
sure on our social services, and, as time goes 
on, an increasing proportion of the increase of 
the gross national product being channelled 
to this. particular need. 


In our brief we have talked first about the 
urban disadvantaged, and we divide them 
into three groups: the working poor, the eld- 
erly and those on small pensions, and those 
on public assistance. 


Among the public assistance group, there 
are two groups. There are those who have the 
ability and the motivation to be at least par- 
tially self-supporting, and the other group 
who are physically or mentally incapacitated 
and who are largely unemployable and whom 
we refer to as the incompetent poor. 


We discuss first of all the working poor, 


because we feel that this problem must be 
spot-lighted; it must certainly be drawn to 
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everyone’s attention here in the metropolitan 
area. We have appended the excellent report 
of the Welfare Commissioner, whom you just 
heard, of Metropolitan Toronto, where he 
points out that within the metropolitan area 
of Toronto there are approximately 30,500 
families—and these are working families— 
whose incomes are less than what they would 
receive if they were on welfare; and, of 
course, welfare payments are extremely low. 


We are aware, sir, through our contacts in 
the downtown areas of this city, that many 
fathers desert their families because they 
cannot support them adequately on the wages 
that they are earning, and the families are 
forced then to claim welfare. We know this 
would be a very difficult situation to uncover, 
but we suggest some attention should be paid 
to it. 


There are two statements that should be 
made in connection with the working poor. 
First of all, the working poor have insufficient 
income, and this is their basic problem. 
Secondly, that valuable as counselling is for 
troubled or disturbed families, no amount of 
family or budget counselling overcomes the 
basic deficiency of too few dollars. 


Rather conspicuous for its absence in our 
brief is any discussion about the minimum 
wage. We did not feel this was within our 
area of competence to recommend certainly, 
and we would only comment that if the mini- 
mum wage is too high, of course the margin- 
ally productive become very hard to employ, 
all businesses run into problems, and the dis- 
parity between the de facto rate and the legal 
rate—the de factor rate being, of course, what 
a man will work for rather than be idle—if 
this is too great, your local problem becomes 
reasonably serious. 


On the other hand, if the minimum wage is 
too low, there is very little we can do for 
welfare recipients, and indeed their rates 
being to bump up at the minimum wage. 


On the other hand, if we develop a guaran- 
teed income of some type, if the minimum 
wage is too low, then the guaranteed income 
will be too heavily subsidising the inefficient 
or ineffective business. 


The recommendations under this section, of 
course, are for income maintenance at a rea- 
sonable level, manpower retraining, and hous- 
ing which we discuss later on in the brief. 

Immediate recommendations are tax relief 
for families and individuals whose income 
falls below the poverty level, and, of course, 
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assistance with dental costs and prescription 
drugs. 


Under the section dealing with senior citi- 
zens and people living on small pensions, we 
have suggested that the problem should be 
approached in a spirit of generosity. I think 
possibly we should have chosen our words 
better and suggested that it should be 
approached from the simple point of view of 
social justice; because many, of course, who 
felt that they were providing for their old | 
age, through the pressure of affluence find 
that their 1930 dollars, of course, are not very 
valuable today. Again, our recommendations 
follow. 


With the individuals and families on public 
assistance, generally the statement is, of | 
course, that all these levels of income are | 
entirely inadequate. We suggest that the | 
Board of Review—and this is a forward step — 
in this province—the Board of Review that | 
has been set up have its area of jurisdiction 
extended to cover not only the mandatory | 
parts of the legislation but also the permissive 
parts of the legislation which delves in the 
whole area of special allowances, and indeed | 
many of the special allowances should not 


remain permissive but should become 
mandatory. 
The recommendation for guaranteed 


income again; also that legislation governing 
general welfare assistance and family benefits | 
be widely publicized so that the welfare | 
worker as well as the recipient knows what | 
recipients are entitled to under the legisla- | 
tion; and that the Board of Review’s jurisdic- 
tion be extended. | 


Families and individuals that have the abil- | 
ity to become partially self-supporting under 
the welfare assistance today, are absolutely 
and utterly discouraged from any such action. 
They may keep back no part of any earned 
income. There is a ceiling, even though we are 
supposed to decide the income of a family on) 
the basis of needs; the legislation imposed a 
ceiling of $300 a month to a recipient with 
three children, and allowed $10 per added} 
dependent. I do not know how we can expect 
a family to support a child on $10 a month 
plus, of course, what they get under the) 
family allowances. } 


Under the Family Benefits Act this situa- 
tion is somewhat relieved, in that a recipient 
with one dependent can earn up to $24 a 
month, and then it is $12 a month after that. 
A slight improvement would come about if 
people could simply save up this allotment. 


| 
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over the period of a year, and then perhaps 
for six weeks before Christmas work and 
replace the broken down sofa or buy them- 
selves a washing machine; but the legislation 
definitely says it must be done each month, 
and this other thing is illegal. 


We recommend, of course, for immediate 
action that the income allowance be raised 
substantially to the level of the Economic 
 Council’s poverty line. 


| Moving along to those families and 


individuals who are basically unemployable, 
in our Association we have become increas- 
ingly concerned about the plight of children 
caught in families that we refer to as problem 
‘ families. 


_ We refer briefly to the position that the 
beeen Aid Society find themselves in. 
' This was the situation late in the fall, and I 
do not think it has really changed substantial- 
_ly now. We state very definitely that general- 
_ly speaking the position of children of families 
_ where the parents are retarded or alcoholic or 
both is deplorable. Only by changing the 
‘destructive environmental or, failing that, 
_ removing the children from its debilitating 
effect, can any real change be brought about. 
In families where foster care is not the 
_ answer, long term supervision is the only way 
_the problem can be controlled, and this is 
‘how I think we have to look at it, from this 
/point of view of supervision and trying to 
control it. 


_ Here we want to emphasize the role of the 
public health nurse. There is probably noth- 
ing that could be done as quickly as enlargg- 

ing that could be done as quickly as enlarg- 

enlarging the scope of her activity to tackle 
this difficult problem of the problem family. 

‘The public health nurse, is, of course, a 
respected person in the depressed areas, and 
‘she comes with service that is very much 
appreciated and very tangible. 

_ Under this section we are recommending a 
very greatly expanded child care program 
concentrated in the depressed inner area. 

The Minister of Health and Welfare’s brief 

‘to you, sir, indicates that 23 per cent of Cana- 
da’s children experience poverty in childhood. 
We suggest educational programs geared to 
the long-term disadvantaged parents. 


St. Christopher House sponsored a few 
years ago a most imaginative program. The 
children that were referred to the settlement 
house from local schools as needing additional 
nutrition, their noon hour lunches were paid 
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for providing the mother went to the settle- 
ment house and took part in a course in 
nutrition. This apparently was very success- 
ful. 


We are suggesting that legislation be enact- 
ed to make attendance at such clinics manda- 
tory, and this, of course, can be done through 
the Family Court. We are thinking particular- 
ly of the Baltimore Housing Clinic, which 
proved to be a very successful sort of 
venture. 


We are suggesting, too, that voluntary ster- 
ilization and therapeutic abortion be made 
more freely available. 


Under the section on public health, we deal 
with the need for enlarged public health 
‘areas. One aspect of the public health pro- 
gram which we failed to include in our 
brief—and I am not sure how we could possi- 
‘bly have missed it because it is something 
that our association has supported over the 
years—is our family planning clinic. There 
are two or three in Toronto; there are two or 
‘three within the Metropolitan Toronto area. 
Many of the municipalities in Metropolitan 
Toronto have not taken advantage of the 
funding which is available at the provincial 
level. Information on family planning, of 
course, is freely available to the affluent 
majority in our communities, but it is not 
freely available to the poor and it should be. 


Under Manpower retraining, we have some 
suggestions with regard to making the training 
in some way relative to the availability of 
jobs, to make sure that the jobs for which the 
trainee is being trained will be sufficiently 
remunerative for him. The medical services 
available at the induction centres are not 
sufficient. 


Under housing, there are a few statistics 
that we think might be of some interest to 
you, sir. 


In our section on urban renewal, we speak 
particularly of the need for rehabilitation of 
housing in urban renewal areas, with protec- 
tion for tenants as well as home-owners. This 
is something we have spoken about for a long 
time. 


Under the section on social development of 
areas under renewal planning, we are bring- 
ing forward this morning a specific proposal 
that the federal government require the 
municipality, when it requests funds to de- 
velop a plan for urban renewal under the 
National Housing Act, to file also a request 
for funds under the Canada Assistance Plan, 
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to bring forward a companion scheme for 
social renewal or community development; 
and that the two schemes together, one for 
the physical renewal and one for the com- 
munity development, make up the urban 
renewal plan. 


The provincial government should be 
requested to enact its share of the legislation 
to allow that particular section of the Canada 
Assistance Act to become operative in urban 
renewal areas. 


Social planning, of course, in neighbour- 
hood areas requires very close consultation 
with the people who live there, and this may 
be facilitated by the provision of a friendly 
meeting place. It only has to be a room some- 
where with a coffee pot and a friendly project 
‘coordinator that can bring people in to dis- 
cuss their hopes and fears for their area. 


We believe that the goal for citizenship 
participation in urban renewal planning 
should be the development of neighbourhood 
councils or corporations capable of taking 
over the direction and coordination of com- 
munity recreation and service programs. 


The City of Toronto is shortly to start plan- 
ning with the people living in the Trefann 
Court area for their urban renewal scheme. 
We are suggesting that this would be an ideal 
time to take hold of this opportunity that 
presents itself in the Trefann Court area, 
where there are two or three well-developed 
citizen organizations, to bring forward a pilot 
project in community development, so that 
we can begin to learn slowly some of the 
techniques involved in this activity. 


In conclusion, sir, our brief emphasizes the 
need for greatly increased recipient participa- 
tion, citizen involvement or participation, 
whatever you want to call it, in the pro- 
grammed planning. 

We endorse the Ontario Welfare’s 1969 
Conference of Workshops, in which it says: 

Social agencies should help the poor to 
help themselves, by encouraging consum- 
er participation on all boards of directors 
of voluntary agencies providing counsell- 
ing and social services and on boards and 
commissions of government departments 
dealing in consumer services. 


Our association is of the opinion that as a 
general principle, too, any service which 
is accepted in the community as a necessary 
and normal part of that community should 
be not financed as it is now out of voluntary 
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giving or charitable giving out of the United 
Community Fund, but instead should be sup- 
ported in a very major fashion by the broad 
tax base. 


If we were able to do this, the finding avail- 
able through the United Community Fund 
could be freed up and could become respon- 
sive. We would be able to develop the type of 
flexibility in our programs which is very 
badly needed if there is any hope at all for us 
to keep up and remain responsive and remain 
flexible to the ever accelerating need and 
changing need in our community. ; 


I think, Mr. Chairman, that those are all 
the remarks I wish to make at the present 
time. Mrs. Burger now can bring forward her 
points. 


Mrs. Audrey Burger: Mr. Chairman, we 
had hoped to speak a bit more about the 
children caught in the poverty trap of their 
parents, because these children have really no 
future. For this reason, Mrs. Murphy and 
myself became volunteers with the Canadian > 
Mothercraft Society in their joint program 
with the Ontario Institute for Studies in Edu-_ 
cation on a demonstration program in infant 
care and education. I think the ladies and 
gentlemen of this committee heard Professor | 
Ryan from Carleton University talking about 
early education, and he did mention this pro- | 
ject. Since he has been heard, Dr. Fowler, 
who is director of this particular project, 
from the Ontario Institute for Studies in Edu-- 
cation, has come out with remarkable find- | 
ings. We have found that children from really 
very underprivileged families who came to us 
with an average 1.Q. of 92—there were many 
under that—have all, within a period of nine 
months, starting from the age of four months, 
at their own age, now achieve an I.Q. of 111. | 


I think there was some discussion previous- 
ly about children coming to school badly 
clothed and therefore not having a chance. 
What is far more important is that the chil-| 
dren come to school with no powers of con- 
centration, quite incapable of absorbing any 
information for which the taxpayer is paying; 
but if you catch them early enough and 
stimulate them, they are then at least able to 
keep still, to stop fidgeting and listen to what 
the teacher is trying to teach them. This is, 
another aspect of education that perhaps we 
have not thought about enough. 

I do not want to take too much of every-) 
body’s time. We would suggest that Dr. Fowl- 
er’s paper should perhaps be worthy of your 
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consideration and he would, I am sure, be 
glad to let you have his report. It is entitled; 
“A Report on Demonstration Program, Infan- 
cy and Education, from September 1966 to 
June 1969”. Both Mrs. Murphy and I know 
these babies and we saw what had happened 
we saw what happened to the mothers of 
those babies, the families. The children came 
to us first absolutely filthy, and the mothers 
were so despondent and helpless and hope- 
less. Then suddenly the children were clean 
after ten months they come to us in decent 
conditions, with motherly cooperation. 


We have been able to get in touch with the 
public health authorities about our single 
mothers, mothers of illegitimate babies. We 
had one baby come to us at four months 
when unfortunately another baby was on the 
way. We got in touch with the public health 
authorities, and that mother is now having 
birth control information and guidance. If we 
had not intervened—and I am afraid I must 
say this because neither the Wellesley Hospi- 
tal where these two babies were born nor the 
public health authorities contacted this 
mother—she might well have several more 
children. She is a teen-ager with her first 
child, and she is a very, very lonely person. 
This is what we have found out, that these 
mothers are desperately lonely; they have 
nobody to whom to go and they do not know 
what to do. They go into hospital, they have 
operations, they don’t know why they have 
operations, but they are completely apathetic; 
they are not really living. They are being 
motivated by plenty of people and they do 
not know why. The loneliness of these single 
women, many of them teen-agers, in Toronto, 
is very desperate, especially if they are going 
to continue producing children who, without 
the type of care that these children are now 
getting in this project, are doomed to begin 
with. Thank you. 


Senator Fournier: Mr. Chairman, my ques- 
tion is a follow-up from the previous brief 
which we had this morning. I am very happy 
to have the chance now to present this ques- 
‘ion to the women, because it deals with edu- 
cation and women. 


Coming from a small community where you 
<now everybody, you know the working poor 
and who is on welfare. I made it a point in 
the last six months to follow them in shop- 
ding centres and around Christmastime 
nostly. Believe me, I saw good management 
ind some pretty pitiful sights. I will not go 
nto the details, but they were on welfare in 
most cases. . 
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I believe that in the case of the working 
poor and people on welfare and all the poor 
people in general, your woman is the 
manager of the home; she is the bank 
manager and she is the boss. 


Now, with all the school systems that we 
have across Canada, all the education that we 
have built-in, very few people talk of con- 
sumer education programs. I believe that a lot 
of people who are poor remain poor because 
they lack consumer abilities. 


You just follow some of these women in the 
shopping centres and see what they are 
buying. Some families on one side of the 
street you can give, say, $400 a month, and 
the lady will make a wonderful job of it. 
With the same number in the family, same 
type of problem, across the street you have 
the same income but very different manage- 
ment, and it is a pitiful sight. 


My question is, again: are you doing 
enough in training consumers by having con- 
sumer programs in education? 


Mrs. Rowlands: I would agree with you, 
senator, that we are not doing sufficient. Mind 
you, judging from the people that I know, 
most of the families that are on welfare that I 
know manage marvellously well. I do not 
know how I would manage as well as they 
would seem to. 


Certainly, this whole thing of household 
management, I think it should be more than 
simply consumer management or budgetary 
management, because there is a lot of things 
involved. I would say that in the high schools 
and in the commercial schools, certainly for 
the girls particularly, there should be some 
training in this whole business of household 
management, including nutrition, household 
buying, all of these things. I think it would be 
extremely helpful. I think it is through this 
kind of educational program, done at many 
levels and in many different ways, in creative 
and imaginative ways, that we are going to 
begin to tackle some of these problems that 
we really have not faced. 


The Chairman: It has been a long time since 
I was in public school, but do they not teach 
this subject? They did in my day, 
household... 


Mrs. Rowlands: Household economics, yes. 
There is certainly something being done along 
this line, but household economics when I 
went—perhaps it has changed a little bit— 
meant learning how to sew a straight seam 
and learning how to cook a few recipes. 
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I am thinking of something quite different. 
I am thinking of an approach perhaps of dis- 
cussion and consultation, and developing an 
awareness in these girls of the very impor- 
tance of nutrition and proper child training, 
perhaps psychology in a very simplified sort 
of way, an approach towards child 
psychology. 


Senator Inman: Mr. Chairman, on page 3, 
paragraph 2, the brief says 
We are aware that private agencies are 
anxious to enter into contracts with 
municipalities to supply counselling ser- 
vice. Valuable as counselling is for the 
disturbed and troubled family, no amount 
of family or budget counselling can over- 
come the basis deficiency of too little 
income. The working poor urgently 
require more money. 


What were you suggesting, higher wages or 
government assistance? 


Mrs. Rowlands: I think our recommenda- 
tions are divided into two groups. The long- 
term cure possibly is a reasonable income 
maintenance program. We are suggesting in 
the meantime income tax relief for these 
families and added financial assistance with 
dental costs and prescription services. 


We have not made a recommendation with 
regard to the minimum wage, because it is a 
very difficult problem, but it is perfectly obvi- 
ous that $1.30 in this particular community is 
much too low, there is no question about this. 


Our other recommendations have to do 
with manpower retraining programs and a 
reasonable supply of housing at a rent people 
can afford to pay. We have low income fami- 
lies paying $150 a month rent for their hous- 
ing and having to heat it after that. 


What do you pay, what is the rent for your 
house right now, Mrs. Rice? 


Mrs. Rice: Where I just moved? 


Mrs. Rowlands: Yes. 
Mrs. Rice: $125 a month. 
Mrs. Rowlands: Plus. 


Mrs. Rice: $38 a month to heat it, plus 
hydro—$50 a month to heat it. 


Mrs. Rowlands: Plus hydro, plus gas. 
The Chairman: What does that amount to? 


Mrs. Rice: I have no idea, sir. I just moved 
into the house. It does not look much better 
than an outhouse. 
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The Chairman: And how many of you in 
the family? 


Mrs. Rice: I have five children myself. 


Mrs. Rowlands: Mrs. Rice moved into a 
house just north of King Street. What is your 
income on your mother’s allowance? 


Mrs. Rice: Until they take my son off, it is 
$292. I think they will be taking $36 off of 
that this month. 


The Chairman: What age is he, sixteen? 
Mrs. Rice: He is seventeen now. 

Mrs. Rowlands: He stopped school. 

Mrs. Rice: He was laid off before Christmas. 


The Chairman: What do you mean, he was 
laid off? 


Mrs. Rice: He was working and he was laid 
off just before Christmas, but I wrote to the 
Mother’s Allowance people and told them that 
he was out of school but they have not taken 
him off it yet. Now I am going to have to pay 
them $200 and some back. We will make it. 


The Chairman: Better forget I asked you 
that question. 


Mrs. Rowlands: This is what she, of course, 
is going to have to find, scrape up $200 some- 
where to pay it back. 

You can see the problem, anyway. Certainly 
it is the very high shelter costs, in answer to 
your question, which is a large part of the 
problem being faced by a low income family. 


Senator Inman: In your recommendation 
No. 3 you are speaking about special allow- 
ances. What allowances do you suggest and 
how much? 


Mrs. Rowlands: I am not just sure where 
you are, what page. I am sorry, we did not set 
this brief up in the way we were requested, 
We set it put before... 


Senator Inman: I am speaking about where 
you mention about senior citizens. 


Mrs. Rowlands: Senior citizens—again, we 
are suggesting that these allowances come UE 
to the level of the poverty line as establishec 
by the Economic Council of Canada, whick 
we consider reasonably fair, certainly no 


overly genreous. 
| 
Senator Inman: These are where thes¢ 


people are in their own homes. 
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Mrs. Rowlands: Yes, I think so. I do not 
think there is any question about that. 


Senator Inman: I was interested to know 
what special assistance you ask for. 


Mrs. Rowlands: Assistance, of course, which 
could be rendered immediately—income tax 
relief. The present exemptions are very 
unrealistic. 


The Chairman: You are not talking about 
the senior citizens? 


Mrs. Rowlands: Yes, I am talking about the 
senior citizens. 


The Chairman: Their immediate need is an 
increase. 


Mrs. Rowlands: They certainl do need an 
increase, there is no question. They also need 
increased assistance with the cost of prescrip- 
tion drugs and dental services and medical 
care. 


The Chairman: As a matter of fact, there is 
a great possibility that there will be some 
assistance for them in the budget next week, 
we hope. 


_ Mrs. Rowlands: Hopefully. 


The Chairman: Well, it is a little more than 
hopeful. 


| Mrs. Rowlands: That is very good. 


Senator Inman: Just one other question on 
page 7, the last paragraph, speaking about 
‘retraining and so on, and these people some- 
times being trained for things for which they 
-are not suitable. Do you agree that there is 
“not enough screening done here? 


Mrs. Rowlands: There is no question about 

that, there is insufficient screening. There is 
insufficient medical screening from the point 
of view of physical health and mental health, 
-and there is insufficient attention paid to the 
remuneration that the jobs will afford after 
‘the training is completed. These people go 
| through retraining, and then find the job will 
‘not pay them sufficient to support themselves 
| and their families. 
_ Of course, there are problems involved in 
this. There are administrative hang-ups that 
-are reasonably unbelievable. The medical 
' report, when it gets to the hospital, does not 
“indicate what course the trainee is headed 
for. 


‘Senator Inman: This is what I mean. 
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Mrs. Rowlands: All sorts of hang-ups of this 
type that should be eliminated and could be 
eliminated easily. 


Senator McGrand: There was some refer- 
ence made this morning to children from 
slum areas, downtown areas, being moved 
into the newer areas. I have been told that 
when children from low income families at- 
tend school with children from the more 
affluent areas, they are often not socially 
accepted by their school mates and they are 
neglected by their teachers; they become 
drop-outs and eventually as young adults 
they end up on welfare. 


If this is so, then we have discovered a 
cause of poverty. What I would like to know 
is: is this discrimination common, is it only 
occasional, or is it only hearsay? 


Mrs. Rowlands: Sir, I do not think that we 
can really jump to the conclusion that moving 
a poor family from the inner depressed area 
to the suburban area will cause the child to 
become a drop-out and that he will then not 
be able to cope and will become a welfare 
recipient; because if the youngster remained 
in the depressed area, I am not sure that his 
chances are any greater that he will remain 
in school. 


The basic probl-, I feel, with these young- 
sters is that when they start in school right at 
the very beginning they are not equipped to 
cope; they have not the linguistic abiity, they 
cannot concentrate, and they are perhaps a 
year behind at that time. They continue 
through school, but by the time they get up to 
Grade 8 or 9 in the inner school they are 
usually a full year behind or more. 


Then, of course, the real adjustment into 
the new suburban setting where the standard 
of schooling is probably higher and where the 
kids are different, where they speak and dress 
differently—certainly this creates tension, 
there is no question about that, but I do not 
think that we can jump from that and say 
that this will cause him to be a drop-out. It 
may well cause him to drop out. There is no 
way of knowing how far he has gone. 


Senator McGrand: Has there been any 
study of this? 

Mrs. Rowlands: Yes. 

Senator McGrand: There has been? 

Mrs. Rowlands: Yes. 


Mrs. Burger: May I say that with the pro- 
ject with the infants, we wanted to call our 
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babies “under-privileged” babies and our staff 
said, “No, please do not use the word. There 
is sufficient discrimination already”. So we 
used the word “inner city babies”. So the 
staff are aware of this problem. 


Mrs. Rowlands: I think Mrs. Rice can give 
an answer to this problem. She has lived in 
“Cabbagetown” all her life. She was educated 
there and her children were educated there. 
A few months ago she moved to a suburban 
area and her children started to go to a high 
standard suburban school. She is now back in 
Trefann because she could not afford the rent 
for the particular house, which was $150 a 
month plus everything else. Now she is back 
once again in a very depressed area. Perhaps 
she could tell you what happened when the 
children went from the inner school to the 
suburban. What did happen, Pat? 


Mrs. Rice: I am not all that sure that 
moving out of town and going to a more 
affluent school was a problem of my kids, 
because I had it here in the city. It got to the 
point where my older children were identifia- 
ble by their faded jeans and worn out shoes. I 
found my older ones became very resentful. 


The Chairman: Boys or girls? 


Mrs. Rice: Boys. I have had eight, two boys 
and six girls. It was another thing, too, that 
when they first entered school a note was sent 
home, “This boy needs $5 or $10 for an activi- 
ty group”. I could not afford it. Therefore my 
children are excluded from any activities 
within the school. They were pointed out, of 
course, because of their worn clothing and 
shoes. Then it became a battle royal between 
the kids and myself. They did not want to 
stay in school. I could not afford car fare and 
lunches. I am facing that today. Right now I 
have to supply my son in high school with car 
fare and lunch money, and it means an added 
meal at noon hour. I have not been to the 
Board of Education because I have not been 
here that long. Just last week we moved 
back in. I think the same thing is going to 
happen. 


This boy now, I think he is more than 
average intelligence and I would hate to see 
him discouraged, but it is going to happen. I 
do not have the money for clothing, I do not 
have the money to put proper food on the 
table. You are “robbing Peter to pay Paul”. I 
think the amount of money given Mother’s 
allowance recipients, welfare recipients and 
the low income a man is making, causes us all 
to be dishonest in one way or another. 
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The Chairman: How many children do you) 
have living with you? 


Mrs. Rice: At the present I have five. 


The Chairman: You have five children and) 
yourself, and you have $290? 


Mrs. Rice: Yes, $292 right now until the| 
end of the month, and I think it will be $260. | 


The Chairman: But that is less than the} 
normal amount. 


Mrs. Rice: I have the book at home, sir,| 
Family Benefits Act, and each time I try to} 
figure it out I should be getting over $300, | 


and I have not had it yet. 


The Chairman: But according to my book 
you should be receiving that. 


Mrs. Rowlands: Mr. Chairman, we discover) 
that kind of situation over and over again. I) 
have known families now for more than fif-| 
teen years living in depressed areas of the 
city and this problem recurs constantly. | 

If it recurs constantly and) 


good spokesman, what do| 


The Chairman: 
you are a pretty 
you do about it? 


Mrs. Rowlands: 
Review now. 


We have the Board of 
Mrs. Burger: This is something very recent. | 


the Board of Review, if I read your briel 
correctly, you are not very representative. 
You rather forget it is kind of a closed club. } 


| 
The Chairman: But do not forget that “ 


Mrs. Rowlands: Did we suggest that here? | 


Mrs. Burger: I think we suggested in the 
field of special allowances it is a closed club) 
For instance, I happen to know, observing the 
Metro Housing and Welfare Committee, tha) 
there was an allocation made, for instance 
under special allowances for blankets. In, | 
think, October of last year suddenly ther: 
were no more blankets and, of course, Decem 
ber was pretty cold; and even though thy 
Commissioner of Welfare would very mucl 
like to have given people blankets, he jus 
had no more money left for blankets. 

This is something that Metro Toronto ver, 
graciously took over, that they could maki) 
this allocation with the assistance of the prov 
ince, but there are hundreds of municipalitie 
which just do not make use of the specia, 
allowances. It is not mandatory, and this i) 
what makes this a closed club. 
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Mrs. Rowlands: This is the reason for this 
recommendation of ours that these permissive 
allowances should be made mandatory. 


Mrs. Rice would just like to further point 
out that her heating allowance is cut off at 
the end of March, and it does not matter 
what April weather is like; there is no more 
money after March. 


Senator Carter: At the bottom of page 5 in 
your brief, you recommend that the working 
poor be allowed to keep an increased portion 
of their earnings as an incentive. 


Mrs. Rowlands: I think we are not referring 
there to the working poor; we are referring to 
those who are on general welfare assistance 
opr on the provincial allowance, family bene- 
fits, and that they should be allowed to keep a 
larger proportion of any money that they 
earn. 


Indeed, under general welfare assistance 
they cannot keep back anything at all, but 
under the provincial allowance, as Mr. Ander- 
jon explained this morning, in theory a 
derson is supposed to only be on general wel- 
fare assistance if he is temporarily either 
mnemployed or ill. If it appears that he is 
zoing to need assistance over a period of 
ime, he is transferred and comes under the 
>rovincial allowance, Family Benefits Act. In 
‘act, of course, some people remain on gener- 
ul assistance for a very long time; and after 
that experience of not being able to earn 
anything or have a boarder in the house or 
anything, all incentive is taken away. 


Senator Carter: What earnings are you 
alking about, casual earnings? 


' Mrs. Rowlands: Yes, casual earnings, cer- 
ainly, part-time work. 


Senator Carter: That is what I am talking 
‘bout. A person, if he is poor and he is work- 
ng, he is working poor, is he not? 


Mrs. Rowlands: Yes, all right, you can look 
t it from that point of view, if you wish. We 
ire talking about the people who are on 
Velfare. 


You see, for a mother with a number of 
hildren, it is a very, very big step for her to 
‘ecide to try to support her family and go off 
velfare, because immediately she does not 
ave any medical coverage for her kids, she 
oes not have any way of getting dental care 
or them. She faces constant transportation 
osts and all the other uncertainties, so it is a 
ery big step. Most simply cannot afford to 
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take the risk, to go off welfare and decide to 
try to support a family. If they were able to, 
or encouraged, as long as the children are not 
too young, or as long as the children are 
somewhat older—because we tend to think of 
a mother with children on family assistance 
as not working, whereas she is working very 
hard looking after the family. Once those 
children are older, it is a very healthy thing 
for her to get out and at least feel she can 
contribute something and perhaps provide 
some of the extras which, of course, on the 
kind of allowances which are paid they simply 
do not get. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, the question 
I was going to ask is: has the witness given 
any thought to the form of this incentive? 
She just says, “Increase the portion of their 
earnings”. Would it be an increased fiat rate, 
or would it be an increased percentage so that 
the person would have some incentive to con- 
tinue earning? 


Mrs. Rowlands: I would think that if the 
present rates under the Welfare Assistance 
legislation are not raised, then the welfare 
recipients should certainly be able to keep 
back the proportion of income which brought 
them up to at least the poverty line as estab- 
lished by the Economic Council. They should 
certainly be able to keep that part; they 
should be able to keep anything back which 
is a cost to them for working, that is, trans- 
portation costs, or costs for looking after chil- 
dren or what-not. These things also should be 
allowed; anything above and beyond that, per- 
haps 50 per cent taken back, but there has to 
be a real incentive. 


Senator Carter: I think you have to be 


realistic. 


Mrs. Rowlands: That is realistic, do you not 
think? 


Senator Carter: It is realistic in theory, but 
when you have everybody starting to bring in 
transportation costs and all those little things, 
you are getting tremendous bookkeeping. It is 
much better to say: “Here is a lump sum”, or 
“Here is a percentage’, because what you 
gain one way you lose in administrative costs. 


Mrs. Rowlands: This may be true, but cer- 
tainly there is no question at all that they 
should be able to keep back any earnings 
which take them up to the poverty line as 
discussed by the Economic Council. 


You see, the poverty line as discussed by 
the Economic Council suggests that for each 
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dependent $600 a year income would be 
allowed. General welfare assistance allows 
$120. There is the difference. That is what we 
are talking about. We are talking about utter 
deprivation, and you are talking about a 
family being allowed $10 a month for a child; 
you are talking about kids going to school in 
running shoes at $1.79 a pair in the middle of 
winter. 


The Chairman: You do not need any help, I 
will give you some right now. The Economic 
Council figure for Mrs. Rice would be $4,800 
to $5,400; if there is no male head of the 
family $4,800. What she is getting at the most 
if $3,600. That is just about what she is talk- 
ing about, approximately within $10. 


Mrs. Rowlands: Mrs. Rice says she could go 
to Florida on that. 


Senator Carter: In your last paragraph you 
speak about a rising discontent and uneasi- 
ness, and a feeling of separation between the 
affluent majority and the minority of the 
poor. Can you give us some of the signs and 
indications of that? 


Mrs. Rowlands: I think the signs and indi- 
cations are in our newspapers daily. My 
involvement in the downtown area of the 
city, particularly in Trefann Court, convinces 
me that this is so; that the poor, the disad- 
vantaged are now beginning to discover that 
they can organize and they can make their 
voices heard, which is a great forward step. I 
think this is a tremendous thing that is hap- 
pening. However, unless they feel that there 
is a responsiveness and understanding on the 
part of the affluent majority, this could 
become ugly. There is no question about that 
at all in my mind, and I think most people 
who are involved in the downtown areas real- 
ize the potential. 


I think there has to be this horizontal inte- 
gration, if you like, of people who are disad- 
vantaged, to get to know one another, to get 
together and be able to talk, and to be able to 
put their case forward very, very strongly; 
but there is also the necessity for a vertical 
integration, and that is for people who are 
disadvantaged to be very strongly represented 
on boards and commissions. 


Senator Carter: Is your Council doing any- 
thing to help them organize and pool their 
ideas? 


Mrs. Rowlands: The job of the Associaton 
of Women Electors, I should have said at the 
beginning, is the association of women elec- 
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tors, and what we have done over the last 
thirty years is to observe everything that goes 
on at City Hall that is of a public nature. We 
observe City Council, Board of Control, now 
the Executive Committee, all the committees 
of the City, the School Board, both the Met- 
ropolitan School Board and the City Board of 
Education; we observe Metro Council, Metro 
Executive and all the committees. We publish 
reports, and they are sent out to our subscri- 
bers. That is the job we do. 


Through this involvement, of course, we 
become extremely aware of what is going on 
in our community, and many of us are 
involved at many levels in many organiza- 
tions. I just do not know how many organiza- 
tions would be represented by we four here. 


This is what we do—and, of course, pre- 
senting the brief to you this morning is 
another indication of the kind of action that 
we take. 


We have three members now in our 
Association who are people from _ the 
depressed inner area of the city. There is Mrs. 
Rice here, Mrs. LeMay and another woman 
that was not able to come this morning. Does 
that help answer? 


The Chairman: We have nothing but com- 
pliments for the work you are doing, take my 
word for it. I am very serious about that. 


While we are on that subject, one of the 
things you put great emphasis on, which was 
a matter of satisfaction for myself, was the 
working poor. You have been at the City 
Council for twelve years; not only are you 
knowledgeable but able to present an argu- 
ment. You are genuinely interested in the 
poor, and we give you high marks for that. | 


How is it possible that you have missed the 
fact that provinces like Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba} 
and somewhat in the Province of Quebec 
they supplement the working poor; yet I havi 
not heard a voice of protest raised about it in! 
the Province of Ontario and in the City o| 


Toronto. 


Mrs. Rowlands: Sir, I attended the Welfar( 
Conference in Baltimore this fall, and one 0 
the workshops was on Canada and particular 
ly the Ontario situation, and some of the offi 
cials of the Welfare Department were there. 
raised this problem at that time, because th) 
Americans were pointing out, of course, 4 
you point out, that in many other places i 
Canada supplementation is what is done. Thi 
was reasonably stoutly defended by our Wel 
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fare Department. Now, of course, there is a 
feeling at many levels, and certainly we sup- 
port it, that this supplementation should be 
Jone. However, it seems to me that, again, 
this is another sort of ad hoc approach to the 
problem, and a reasonably guaranteed income 
would be so much better, but in the 
meantime... 


Mrs. Burger: 
at is that the 
making use of 


I think what you are getting 
Province of Ontario is not 
the Canada Assistance Plan. 


The Chairman: You could not put it a 
better way. We knew it; we thought you did 
too. That is not the reason we came here. It is 
all very well: you see people around here 
working very hard and trying to find some 
solution to this problem. They need help. It is 
no use your saying: “Let us get the poor and 
the others to organize to do it’. You are a 
voice. It is nice to hear your voice in Bal- 
timore and, of course better still, to hear it in 
Toronto. 


Mrs. Rowlands: 
stantly here. 


We raise our voice con- 


Senator Pearson: Coming to the question of 
housing, on page 8 you say that approximate- 
ly one thousand dwellings have been torn 
down annually. 


Mrs. Rowlands: Yes. 


Senator Pearson: And these have been torn 
down for the purpose of putting up hospitals 
or schools. 


Mrs. Rowlands: Or private re-development. 


Senator Pearson: The question I would like 
to ask is: what happens to those people that 
are displaced? 


Mrs. Rowlands: They get pushed from 
pillar to post. They move into other deteri- 
orating areas of the city and then, of course, 
you get overcrowding of dwellings. You can 
go into a house where three or four families 
are living. Rents are extremely high. This 
causes, of course, further deterioration. 


Now the Ontario Housing Corporation, with 
its building program, are putting it back into 
stock at rents that are reasonable, a certain 
‘amount of housing, so this is being replaced; 
but not only, of course, are we having hous- 
ing demolished—and the houses that are 
being demolished, of course, are usually the 
older housing. This last year I just saw the 
‘figures and they are down somewhat approxi- 
mately 200. This is, of course, because of the 
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decline in private apartment building at the 
present time. 


It is a very serious problem, but added to 
this is the fact that low income areas that for 
years have been havens for working people 
are now turning into middle class areas 
through this whole thing of private re-loca- 
tion, as the more affluent move back into the 
city and take over whole areas. So not only 
are we losing them from this demolition, but 
this re-location process. 


Unless public money is spent in some way 
to offset this, we are running into more 
and more serious problem as the older areas 
become more and more crowded. 


Senator Pearson: Does the city not take 
over in particular cases in the displacement 
of these people? 


Mrs. Rowlands: The City of Toronto, if you 
are talking about it, has divested itself of any 
responsibility in the housing field; has dis- 
banded its Toronto Housing Authority and 
turned over its authority for supplying houses 
to the Ontario Housing Corporation. This is 
really what has happened. The Metropolitan 
Toronto government has some responzibility 
for housing for senior citizens. As far as 
family housing is concerned, the city has 
washed its hands and it is now the responsi- 
bility of the provincial government. 


Senator Pearson: On the other hand, the 
city is the one that is getting these express- 
ways through this city. 


Mrs. Rowlands: Precisely. 


Senator Pearson: And tearing these houses 
down. 


Mrs. Rowlands: No question about that. 


The Chairman: How you tread on tender 
toes! 


Senator Pearson: It seems to me they have 
a responsibility there which they are neglect- 
ing and leaving it to the province to do what 
they like. 


Mrs. Rowlands: There is something that 
goes on in the City of Toronto, which I should 
have mentioned earlier, concerning this whole 
area of by-law enforcement. The City of 
Toronto, for its size and age, has fewer slum 
areas than any other city in North America. 
Now, the City of Toronto developed a housing 
standard by-law back in the 1930’s, the first 
one in North America, and while this has not 
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been rigidly enforced over the years, at least 
it took out the very worst and it prevented 
the very worst from happening. 


Within the last four or five years we have 
had—we have now moved on to greater 
things—an extremely imaginative and good 
director of housing standards, and a most 
imaginative program has been developed in 
this city to do with housing standards. We 
have an appeal very different to the provincial 
appeal for welfare. This is an appeal against 
an inspector’s order to repair your property. 
The hearing is in public and the chairman is 
a judge. There is on the appeal board a social 
worker, a minister, a person representing 
labour. There is somebody from the construc- 
tion industry who actually will go out and 
look at the property and decide whether the 
estimate the individual has got is too high; a 
real estate person. This has been a tremen- 
dous forward step and, again, I think it is the 
first time. It may be almost the first time in 
North America to have this kind of commit- 
tee. There have been other appeal boards. 


So Toronto in this area is way out ahead 
and is doing an excellent job. A lot of private 
rehabilitation—I think last year it was up 
over $2 million—has been effected through 
this program. 


The other interesting part of it is that the 
housing inspector is not a disliked person. 
Somehow they have been able to do this job 
in such a way—the word that the chief hous- 
ing inspector has always used, which I think 
we should try to remember, is the simple 
word “humane”—our approach is a humane 
approach. 


I think if you will bear me out, Pat has 
often had the housing inspector in and people 
in her area have been visited regularly, and I 
do not think there is any resentment, is 
there? 


Mrs. Rice: No, except the landlord gets on 
your back and says: “What is he coming here 
for?”, and then it is on your shoulders, but on 
the whole they have been pretty good. 


The Chairman: We really have an idea for 
that: that humane building inspector, transfer 
him to the Welfare Department. 


Senator Sparrow: Mr. Chairman, in the 
brief submitted this morning the following 
reference was made: 

Much has been written concerning the 
prevision of an income floor through 
negative income tax. Surely the mech- 
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anism for this exists to a great degree by 
a major increase in family allowances 
and youth allowances. 


In your presentation on your first page under 

“Introduction” you say: 
However, it is obvious that some method 
must be developed to build into any such 
scheme sufficient incentive to encourage 
independence in the recipient. Also such 
a scheme should not be set so as to imply 
encouragement to families to have large 
numbers of children. 


Are you suggesting that the family allowance 
program as such has encouraged or does 
encourage large families? 


Mrs. Rowlands: I think it would be very 
difficult for us to make that claim. I think that 
what it tends to do is probably to emphasize 
or under-score the old idea that the more 
children you have the better it is for you and 
for society. I think everyone here in our 
Association agrees with me when we say that 
this is our position, that family allowances, to 
begin with, of course, benefit everybody 
equally. I realize, of course, that through 
income tax some of it goes back. We realize 
too that simply to increase family allowances 
would be a simpler way perhaps of getting at 
the problem. It is a simple way because legis- 
lation already exists. However, while the 
energy is being generated for trying to get 
these allowances increased, possibly it would 
take the focus off the need for a guaranteed 
annual income at a reasonable level. I think 
this is what we were afraid of. We are afraid 
that a very substantial increase in family 
allowances, which is what would be required 
and what some people are recommending, 
would have to be offset equally—and this is 
what some briefs neglect to mention maybe— 
by a very vigorous program of family plan- 
ning, of household management, of proper 
nutrition of children and all this kind of 
thing, or our feeling is that we would run the| 
risk of augmenting the problem. | 

| 


Senator Evereti: Do I understand that you 
are involved in this inner city children’s pfro- 
gram that was discussed? 


Mrs. Rowlands: Yes, I am. 


Senator Everett; Can you tell me how 
many children are presently enrolled? 


Mrs. Rowlands: May I let Mrs. Burge! 
answer the technical questions, if you do no 
mind. | 
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Mrs. Burger: The sample of which we have 
the results was very small. There were only 
five children. We have now ten inner city 
children in the program, and we take them at 
four months old. What is interesting about 
this particular report is that the children who 
are tested at the age of five months—we 
allow them to spend one month with us 
before we test them, to get them used to our 
environment—show great progress; while 
those who are not necessarily inner-city chil- 
dren whom we have tested at the age of 
eighteen months do not show any particular 
change in their outlook by the age of two and 
a half. 


In other words, what Dr. Fowler had dis- 
covered, as I hope you gentlemen will be able 
to see if you can get his report, is that you 
have to start this type of program at an 
extremely early age, to be at all beneficial. 


Senator Evereti: And it is not beneficial, 
say, beyond twelve months? 


Mrs. Burger: In the studies which were 
done in the United States, I think they found 
that with eleven month old children you do 
get a beneficial program, but Dr. Fowler has 
found that the benefits are far greater for 
those between the age of four and five 
months. 


- Senator Everett: How long do you generally 
keep the children in the program? 

_ Mrs. Burger: We are limited to two and a 
half years. Our society, the Canadian Mother- 
craft Society, decided that there are day care 
centres within the municipality and also pri- 
vate nurseries that accept children at the age 
of two and a half, so we have concentrated on 
the infant group. Primarily it was for work- 
ing parents, and last year we succeeded in 
getting Metropolitan Toronto to subsidize ten 
underprivileged children in the program from 
inner city children in the program at public 
expense; but basically we were geared to a 
middle class society before that. 


Senator Everett: What sort of program does 
this study indicate to you is necessary? 


_ Mrs. Burger: I wish Dr. Fowler were here. I 
hope you will have the opportunity of speak- 
ing to him. We feel very strongly that, specifi- 
cally with regard to welfare, this gives these 
infants the opportunity of arriving at school 
with, if not better, the same type of stimula- 
tion which the other children have. I think 
any of you ladies and gentlemen who have 
been into any school will pick out under- 
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privileged children, not necessarily by their 
clothing but by the fact that they fidget the 
whole time and they cannot keep still and 
concentrate. Nobody has ever read to them; 
nobody has ever talked to them; nobody has 
ever showed them any pictures. There has 
been no mother who said: “Five toes—one, two, 
three, four, five; five fingers on the hand’. 
This is the type of thing that we do with our 
babies in our program, which we hope to be 
able to teach the parents, too, which the 
mother in the average, hard-core poverty 
family, especially the family which is natural- 
ly a large family, has not the time to do. She 
is much too worried about the mere fact of 
living to be able to do anything for her chil- 
dren. Therefore, they arrive at school unable 
to concentrate. They have never been taught 
how. 


Senator Everett: If this were a broader pro- 
gram, how would the children be selected? 


Mrs. Burger: I think it should be a sort of 
head-start program. I do not like to use the 
word because this has been used too often, 
especially in the United States, but there 
should be this type of program for children in 
very under-privileged areas—a head start for 
them at a very young age. 


Senator Evereti: How does your program 
compare to the head-start program in the 
United States? 


Mrs. Burger: As I say, we have these ten 
children from Metropolitan Toronto which we 
are taking in at a very small amount of what 
the pregram actually costs, and we have a 
training school within our centre for young 
girls who we hope one day will be infant care 
workers or good mothers. This enables us to 
have a ratio of maybe one adult to three 
babies; therefore our results are stupendous. 


I think the provincial legislation calls for 
ten to one in the older age groups, and I think 
in this particular age group they advocate 
four to one with infants, but there are not 
infant nurseries yet. Ours is the first. 


Mrs. Rowlands: Could I add further to that, 
that this is the program we hear about when 
we go over to Hamilton. I do not know 
whether the Hamilton Family Service Asso- 
ciation are going to be before you. 


The Chairman: Yes, the Hamilton people 
are presenting a brief. It is one of the best. 
The Social Planning Council is coming. 


Mrs. Burger: This is not the Social Plan- 
ning Council; this is the Family Service 
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Association in Hamilton which started a 28- 
week project in a certain urban renewal area, 
very depressed area. All they did was take a 
group of these children, and they also had a 
test group that just remained in the normal 
situation. They took these youngsters for a 
period of 28 weeks and put them in nursery 
school three mornings a week. The improve- 
ment in their linguistic ability, especially 
those who were furthest behind, was measur- 
able to the extent that they put it on charts 
and graphs. This was the improvement with 
just three mornings a week in nursery school. 


Senator Evereti: This is the improvement 
and, as I understand it, this is in the program 
up to two and a half years. 


Mrs. Burger: No, I am talking about an- 
other program. I am talking about something 
which was done with a different group in 
Hamilton through the Family Service 
Association. These youngsters were older. 


Senator Evereti: I understand that. I am 
talking about your program. 


Mrs. Burger: Unfortunately there have not 
been funds to do a follow-up, but I know 
several of our children have gone to munici- 
pal day nurseries, not necessarily the under- 
privileged group, and we do hear they are 
doing extremely well at the second stage. 


Senator Everett: You do not have any way 
of following them through over the succeed- 
ing years? 


Mrs. Burger: We have not any systematic 
way, but we do have some mothers who are 
bringing their children back because they 
know we are interested, but there are no 
funds for actually testing. 


Commissioner Anderson who spoke to you 
this morning has agreed that we could follow 
these infants up if there were funds available. 


Senator Everett: Have you made any appli- 
cation for funds? 


Mrs. Burger: There has been application 
made, and Mr. McHugh from the Ontario 
Institute of Studies and Education is here, 
and I think he could tell you that the applica- 
tion has not been at all successful. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, I know 
it is late and we have subjected our witnesses 
to a very difficult session in which they have 
done very well, but there is one thing I would 
like to ask before they leave. On page 6 they 
refer to the Children’s Aid Society of Met- 
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ropolitan Toronto, and it seems to me that the 
preventive service the Children’s Aid Society 
provides has not decreased but it has 
increased. Can you tell me what is the philos- 
ophy which caused the province to cut back 
the budget, as you say they did, in 1969? Are 
these preventive services going to be provided 
some other way or are you just going to do 
without them? 


Mrs. Rowlands: I know that last year the 
Children’s Aid Society were very, very dis- 
turbed about this situation of the cut- 
back in their budget. There was some sugges- 
tion that there were certain inefficiencies 
within their administrative set-up that had to 
be overcome, but the result of the cut-back 
was that the social worker staff was cut back 
by eleven workers. To me this is unbelievable, 
because, as you say, their volume of work 
is increasing tremendously, of course, with 
the increase in population in the Metropolitan | 
Toronto area, in fact increased everywhere; 
and to meet this increasing need by cutting 
back a budget on so vital a service—I don’t 
know, but I think they have presented their 
budget again very recently and I have not 
heard what the present situation is, but last. 
year and late this fall this was the situation. 
They were simply not able to do the preven- 
tive work; they were merely there in a severe) 
crisis situation to pick up the bits. | 


The Chairman: Any other questions? If not, 
let me say on behalf of the Committee to you, 
Mrs. Rowlands, and to all of the ladies, how 
much we are impressed with your delegation. 
We are delighted to know that you are here 
to do your work, trying to help the poor and 
trying to help the people of Toronto general- 
ly. We thank you for coming, and I can assure 
you that your presentation will be very seri- 
ously considered. | 


Mrs. Rowlands: Thank you very much, Mr! 
Chairman. 


The committee adjourned. 


Toronto, Tuesday, March 10, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
(Sub-Committee “A”), met this day at 2.3( 
p.m. at the St. Lawrence Hall. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in thi 
Chair. 


The Chairman: Call the meeting to order 
We have a brief of the Victoria Day Car 
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Services. On my immediate right is Mrs. Bar- 
bara Chisholm, Executive Director. She is a 
social worker with child welfare experience. 
She will introduce the people with her. 


Mrs. Barbara Chisholm, Executive Director, 
The Victoria Day Nursery: On my immediate 
right is Mrs. Craig Davidson, President of the 
Board of Directors of my agency, board 
member of the Family Services Association, 
and a very active volunteer in Metro Toronto. 
On her right is Mrs. Elbyra Seepe, who is one 
of the parents whose children are in the care 
of the Victoria Day Services. She is a mother 
who is on public assistance. First of all we 
are going to show you a film which my 
agency has just last week finished making. 
The title of the film is, Child of the Universe. 
What we are hoping to introduce in this film 
is a visual position statement about part of 
the point of view we have taken in our brief, 
which is that services to children and their 
parents, to young families in Canada must 

become a service of involvement and sharing 
on the part of those receiving and those 
giving if in fact we are to move our programs 
away from the drawbacks of the system we 
have now, and what in fact happens if that 
_kind of sharing is done properly. 

| (Film is shown.) 

, Mrs. Chisholm: Ladies and gentlemen, my 
name is Barbara Chisholm and I am the 
Executive Director of Victoria Day Car Ser- 
vices here in Toronto. I have with me my 
president and one of the parents whose chil- 
dren we share, helping the parent. 


| 


; 


' The point of view that we would like to 
‘represent in our brief is to depart from dis- 
cussion of programs as such, debating the 
‘issues of how income access may be improved 
_to the citizens of Canada who do not have 
_ access to it for whatever reasons; to acknowl- 
edge that the basic factors involved in the 
ideology of poverty are very complicated and 
interactional. There is no one single factor 
_that causes it. Therefore, solution is no easier 
| to come by. But we would like to concentrate 
, instead on the point of view which we hope 
| our film raises for you and echoes and that is 
. that no program, however sophisticatedly it is 
_designed, no set of income tax proposals no 
matter how creative, will help to move par- 
| ticularly the locked-in generational poverty 
‘victims out of that situation unless we do two 
things. One, recognize that human change is a 
process and that it cannot be brought about 


, 


_either by injunction or command or by 
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simply designing fiscal opportunities which 
give people without sufficient income access, a 
more gracious and favourable access, to some 
money. Human change needs human agents to 
help it happen. 


The second point is that just as money is 
not the only thing missing from the 
households of the poor, we believe that sup- 
portive services such as our agency represents 
and which we have tried to demonstrate to 
you, are absolutely essential if we are to 
enable the poor and the near poor and the 
low middle classes to move with us into a 
more functional, more viably functional set of 
adjustments and standards and behaviours. 


We feel that one of the most critical mis- 
takes in the past 40 years in North America 
in its attempt to solve the question of need 
and dependence, has been the absence of 
these two points. There has been, and we 
attempted to develop, reasons for this in the 
brief. A polarization between the public and 
the private sectors which we feel is regretta- 
ble and which, instead of relieving poverty, 
have independently and together led to not 
only keep it alive but in fact have actively 
contributed to increasing it. 


On the public side there has been the pres- 
sures on defined public assistance programs 
brought about by all of us. I don’t feel that it 
is fair to say it is any department of public 
welfare’s part. They, after all, reflect the con- 
ventional wisdom and our conventional 
wisdom has been very conventional but 
hardly very wise. 


We have defined a loud human need and 
then we have not supported it very well. We 
have made it increasingly impossible for 
public welfare staffs to recognize the human 
condition in which recipients exist. And the 
antagonism which this has set up between 
them has made the recipient suspicious of the 
programs and the programs inaccessible to 
the recipient. 


The private voluntary field of social work 
turned away in the forties and fifties from its 
concern with the kind of environment people 
had to have to a present occupation with 
adjustment to that environment, partly as a 
result of case work’s behind-the-barn mar- 
riage with psychiatry. And its excitement 
about being treaters. And we did not com- 
municate with each other. We had very little 
communication. So that the skill which volun- 
tary social work did in fact develop about 
how to help people change and how long it 
took and how much help it took was very 
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slowly, if ever, communicated to the public 
sector. The use of interview as a technique, 
therefore, became reserved to people who 
could use it, who had language skills and who 
could conceptualize. So the middle and upper 
classes became the recipients of most of our 
private, voluntary efforts, excluding the poor 
and helping to alienate them and make them 
feel as we are now being told, and with right 
and justification, that we are irrelevant to the 
problems of actual environment. 


We feel that whatever programs grow out 
of this committee’s deliberations and recom- 
mendations, and we agree that many new 
ones are indicated, must involve in their 
implementation, regulations and recommenda- 
tions, recognition for the need for proper 
counselling and supportive services with the 
recipients, not just to them or for them or on 
their behalf, but in fact planned with them. 
Unless we in fact wish to duplicate our mis- 
takes in the past, and we will redefine our 
public welfare system under new titles, but 
we won’t move poverty. 


Thank you. 
The Chairman: Senator Inman. 


Senator Inman: On page 1 paragraph 5, you 
say, “We have not allowed the disadvantaged 
and the poor to tell us in fact ‘like it is’, nor 
have we considered including them in plan- 
ning ways to solve their problems. Rather, we 
have tended to treat them as though they 
were the problem;” and this is contrary to 
some people’s thoughts on this subject. What 
do you think of that, yourself? 


Mrs. Chisholm: Perhaps the contradiction 
may come, senator, in terms of timing. I think 
there is now a very much more positive rec- 
ognition of this. What I am talking to in this 
point is the pattern of what has brought us to 
the present dilemma in which I think both 
the public and the private sectors were preoc- 
cupied in doing things for clients or recipi- 
ents, but we were unbelievably innocent 
about asking them whether this was what 
they wanted, in fact, in my field particularly. 
I am a voluntary, private social worker from 
the private social work field. I wish I could be 
paid minimum wage hours for the hours I 
have spent on committees with my own 
professional peers or with board people, the 
professional volunteers, working very hard to 
try to decide what it is our clients needed and 
we never had a client there to say, “Thank 
you very much, that is a beautiful idea, but 
as a matter of fact what I need is something 
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different.” And this is the point I am trying to 
get at. I think it has been naive. I don’t think 
it has been malicious. I just think it has been 
innocent and it is very important that we 
have people like my Mrs. Seepe who might 
come in and say, “Gosh, thanks very much, 
Mrs. Chisholm. That is swell, but what I and 
the children really need this afternoon is 
something else.” 


Senator Inman: And one more question. 
This is pertinent to different parts, but do you 
say that more parental involvement should be 
encouraged with regard to providing play- 
grounds and small parks and things for chil- 
dren? Now, I can understand they might have 
to be encouraged to do this, but I have in 
mind people, young people that we heard in 
one of the cities, a group of young students 
gets interested in the children in the area and 
with minimal expense, practically nothing, 
they got a piece of vacant land and they 
made the play equipment, and I am just won- 
dering if parents could be interested in doing 
this sort of thing in the places where other 
parties aren’t accessible? What do you think 
of that? 


Mr. Chisholm: I think we would find, sena- 
tor, that parents have the same kind of preoc- 
cupation about good things, most parents for 
their children as you and I. And that, given 
the opportunity, and a sincere opportunity, 
not tokenism but a genuine opportunity to 
participate in this, that most of them would 
jump at it. I think there is a genuine wish on 
the part of both parents, particularly parents 
who have come out of the locked-in system 
and who are seeing some light at the end of 
that tunnel. 


‘Senator Inman; Do you think that perhaps 
more suggestions of such an idea would be 
a help? Perhaps they mightn’t think of it? 


Mrs. Chishoim: I think that anything that 
helps us to have the three-unit, really as a 
triad partnership can do nothing but help, of 
course. 


Senator Inman: Thank you. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, I would 
certainly like to compliment Mrs. Chisholm 
and their group for this excellent brief which 
is one of the best we have had, I would think. 


Mrs. Chisholm: Thank you, very much. | 
; 


Senator Fergusson: And I am sure it is_ 


going to be very helpful to our committee ip) | 
coming to decisions. I just have ‘one or two | 


f 
i 


| 
| 


| 
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things I would like to ask about. One is on 
page 8, small “th”, where you refer to encour- 
agement for youth to remain in school. This is 
‘one of the things we must have through an 
assistant program which allows sufficient 
income to the family that youths are not 
forced to go to work in order to support the 
parents and younger children. Do you think 
from your experience that many youths are 
forced to go to work to help support their 
family? 


Mrs. Chisholm: The information I have 
received from a number of my social worker 
friends is that this is still happening to a 
rather surprising extent, yes. 


Senator Fergusson: The reason I ask is that 
we have had other witnesses who have said 


they didn’t think that going to work, dropping 


u 


t 


out of school and going back to work was the 
reason for very many dropouts in these days, 


-and I just wonder what your opinion is? 


Mrs. Chisholm: I think the dropout phe- 


nomenon has been so often associated in the 


public’s mind with the youth problem as such, 
in terms of drugs or rebellion or violence or 


the disenchanted uninvolved youth, and it is 


easy perhaps, “easy”, to overlook the less 
obvious, more subtle kind of problem. The 


‘youngster who is leaving school at 14 or 15 to 
try and get a job is not going to be as visible 
‘in his community as a youngster who is drop- 


ping out of school and is more visible because 


of his behaviour. So that, the more visible 


youth are the ones that we are paying more 


_attention to, either happily or unhappily, but 


my understanding is that there is enough of 


‘this still going on that we need to be con- 


‘cerned about it. 


Senator Fergusson: Another thing I would 
like to ask you about is in replying to Senator 
Inman’s questions you said you thought the 
parents would be very pleased to do anything 
they could to assist. I don’t know whether this 
is relevant or not, but I was wondering if you 
could tell us if you had any experience with 
‘this battered children syndrome? 


Mrs. Chisholm: Yes, I have. 


Senator Fergusson: And whether there is 
‘any connection with parents wanting to help 
them or neglecting them? 


Mrs. Chisholm: Yes. Over the past period of 
about two and a half years I have been used 
as special consultant to the coroner’s office 
here in Ontario in cases of inquests on the 
deaths of small children in which the question 
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of battered child was a fact and cases where 
agencies were already involved in the situa- 
tion, and yet, and still a child died. This has 
been a tremendous experience for me, person- 
ally. I have learned a great deal about it and 
it has stimulated a tremendous amount of the 
kind of rationale behind our brief. 


I think almost without exception it is safe 
to say that the parent who batters his child, 
who beats his child up very badly, at some 
point before he did it or she did it or they did 
it gave off cries for help the way we are 
beginning to understand a suicide patient 
does. We know that there is something. I 
think that is what the doctors even call it, is 
a cry for help on the part of people who try 
to kill themselves. That is, there was a period 
in which they said to the world, “I am 
desperate’”’. 


I am convinced that with the exception of 
mentally ill parents, people who are in fact 
psychotic, there was a time when even the 
least competent, most overwhelmed and poor 
parent tried to let somebody know. And we 
didn’t hear because we don’t know how to 
hear. We haven’t been geared to hearing. 
Almost without exception the families on 
whom I have been brought in as a consultant 
were families on public assistance programs, 
poor, uneducated, without internal resources 
for coping with problems, overwhelmed, 
living in appalling housing which got dirtier 
and dirtier, on a treadmill to absolutely 
nowhere. And the demand of these children 
was more than they could cope with. If we 
continue to say that this kind of poverty is to 
be removed by a shift in our economic kind- 
ness, we will continue to have just as many 
battered babies because the money is not the 
central issue. Someone has said recently that 
every parent is a potential child beater and I 
think this is true. Everyone can reach that 
point where you are so exasperated by a child 
you just want to take him by his head and 
sent him out a window without opening it. 
And the irony is that our least competent 
parents are the ones upon whom we have put 
the greatest burden to solve their problems 
alone, with the pressure of not quite enough 
money and then some kind of an injunction to 
manage it well enough. So that, yes, I think 
we could stop battered children. We haven’t 
even tried to find the way into that. We need 
to find the way. 


Senator Fergusson: How are we going to 
recognize this cry for help? 


Mr. Chisholm: Well, could I ask Mrs. Seepe 
to tell you what it is like to be on public 
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assistance and what it is like to get help 
Maybe she could answer it better than I 
because she has been there. 


Mrs. Elbyra Seepe: I don’t know if I can do 
a good job or not. 


The Chairman: You just do the best you 
can. 


Mrs. Seepe: I was very ill last year. Prior to 
that I tried to get public housing. I lived in a 
three-room fiat with the four of us. The flat 
was exceedingly small and we lived on the 
top. Well, it made me frustrated. I shouted at 
the children and the children became more 
intolerable as we went along. Well, I finally 
had a stroke, last year. Then, things began to 
happen as soon as I came out of it. I was 
actually very fortunate because I hadn’t much 
of a disability left. But, all of a sudden things 
began to roll. Ontario Housing got me a 
three-bedroom apartment which is heaven on 
earth and mother’s allowance finally came 
over with giving me a substantial income 
which allows me to live, not, you know, not 
normal but reasonable, which I didn’t have 
prior to that. Is it then always that it has got 
to be that something serious happens before 
anybody can do anything? 


Now, the nursery has been very good to me. 


The 
have? 


Chairman: How many children do you 


Mrs. Seepe: Three. 


The Chairman: How old? 


Mrs. Seepe: One is 14. 


The Chairman: 14. 


Mrs. Seepe: One is 14. One is 13, and the 
five-year-old which is at the nursery. Now, 
the nursery has been good to me in the fact 
that, you see, in order to pay medical bills I 
have to pay them first and then hand the bill 
in and the welfare will pay. Well, under the 
services I am never able to do that because 
the way the prices are now, I just go on the 
ist of the month and do my shopping and 
that is pretty nearly half of the money taken 
care of. So, I have been going to the nursery. 
They have been advancing me the money and 
then I have paid them back when the welfare 
paid me the money for the bill. 


Another thing is, I couldn’t dress myself the 
way I am if it hadn’t been for the nursery. 
You see, all the volunteer workers hand their 
clothes in that they find have been either 
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outgrown or still, not bad enough to throw 
away. And, for a minimum amount I can buy 
them if I haven’t got too much pride to wear 
them, which I lost a long time ago. 


This is the unfortunate circumstance in my 
case, by being sick. Now, hopefully I will be 
able to go back to work in the fall but in the 
meantime I have got to manage. There is a lot 
of people that are much worse off than I am, 
really, but I think we should do something to 
get more services like Victoria Day Care, not 
the impersonal one. Where somebody still has 
a minute to spare and when you are really 
desperate. I have gone there. A cup of tea 
does remarkable things. 


That is all I really have to say. 


The Chairman: Well, you said the pride 
which you lost some time ago. 


Mrs. Seepe: You see, people do have pride. 


The Chairman: Of course. That is what we 
are concerned with. 


Mrs. Seepe: And charity is something a lot 
of people consider below their dignity. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mrs. Seepe: Secondhand clothes are one- 
thing that a lot of people consider below their 
dignity to wear. 


The Chairman: So whatever comes to you 
comes to you as a matter of right. 


Mrs. Seepe: Not necessarily, sir. 
The Chairman: Well, the state... 


Mrs. Seepe: Well, people do sometimes 
imply that we live off the taxpayers’ money 
and if it wasn’t for the taxpayers we wouldn’t 
survive. 


The Chairman: I am a politician. I live off 
the taxpayers’ money too. 


Mrs. Seepe: But people are shortsighted. 
They don’t consider that the taxpayers’ 
money. | 

The Chairman: You would be surprised 
when I try to get a raise. The point you made 
here today was something they did that re- 
stored you, made a different person out of 
you? | 
Mrs. Seepe: Yes, you see, more important 


than money is a broken spirit. 


The Chairman: Then you said you had lost 
it sometime ago. Now, the reason I asked the 
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question is I thought you might say that it 
was being restored to you by these methods 
that were being employed, because that is the 
purpose of our exercise, isn’t it? 


Mrs. Seepe: Precisely. That is what it is. 
You see, I have got my backbone back and 
that means that I am now willing to over- 
come the fact that I felt useless after I had 

_ that stroke. I felt bad because I am too young 
to have it. Anyhow, I got the courage back 
and I can face the fact that as soon as I am 
able to get clearance I would like to work 
and make my own living without being a 
charity case. Let’s put it the way it is. 


The Chairman: But you keep using “charity 
case” all the time and that bothers us more 
than it bothers you. 


Mrs. Seepe: It does. 


The Chairman: It is not charity. The law of 
the land says that we must meet your needs 
as a matter of right. That is the law of the 
land in this country. 


Mrs. Seepe: Yes, but, sir, not everybody 
thinks like you. 


The Chairman: No, that is not me. I am 
telling you what the law is. The fact that 
those people will be so affected is another 
| matter. That is the law. You understand? 
| That is your right and when you take it you 
| are not taking charity. 


Mrs. Seepe: Yes, but when you take it over 
a period of time it isn’t, it is an emergency 
rather than to have to take it over a period of 
time. 


The Chairman: Not an emergency. It is 
hopeful that you won’t need it over a long 
period of time. That depends on the person. It 
doesn’t make any difference whether it is a 
_day or a year. If the circumstances warrant it 
that is the law and that is the intention of the 
law and people who don’t give effect to that 
/aren’t doing what is right by other people. 
That is one of the reasons we are here today. 

People don’t seem to understand that. 


Mrs. Seepe: But, you see, it is made very 
hard because not many people get the oppor- 
tunity to do what I am doing. 

The Chairman: That is right. 
t 

Mrs. Seepe: And not many people have the 
opportunity that I have had, to have a friend 
and to have, well, the day care services too. 
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The Chairman: All right. Go ahead. 


Mrs. Seepe: When I was in the hospital, I 
have no parents, no family other than the 
children, but one of the nursery workers 
came to see me, I wasn’t really alone. 


The Chairman: Senator Cook. 


Senator Cook: Mr. Chairman, as I read this 
very excellent brief it is borne out to me that 
there will always be a need, whatever 
improvement takes place in the system, as I 
read it there will always be a need for the 
Victoria Day Care. Now, with that in mind, 
how many children have you enrolled? 


Mrs. Chisholm: In Ontario the numbers you 
are allowed to accept are set by the Day 
Nursery Branch, senator, which legislates 
under the Day Nurseries Act. So, our particu- 
lar building is licensed to accommodate 45 
children on any day, when we are full. We 
are not supposed to have any more than that. 
We run something, oh, depending upon the 
kind of year we have and whether we have a 
number of small children who start with us 
young and grow with us, which I think is the 
pattern. We may have a year with a small 
turnover or we may have a year in which we 
serve 90 or 100 children. We also have a small 
additional program called Family Day Care 
which is using the homes of families and we 
supervise and pay to help take care of chil- 
dren who have no place to go for lunch, who 
have no place to go after school. 


Senator Fergusson: That is beyond the 45? 


Mrs. Chisholm: That is beyond the 45, yes, 
senator. The 45 is only in our group centre 
program. This is, if you will, sort of extramu- 
ral, outside of that. So, we are very small. We 
touch only a drop in the bucket of need right 
in this very community. But, it is very diffi- 
cult to expand because of the problems of 
financing and, in a sense, community under- 
standing. 


Senator Cook: Do you operate throughout 
the whole year? 


Mrs. Chisholm: Yes, we operate 13 out of 
the 12 sometimes, yes. We never close except 
on statutory holidays. 


Senator Cook: And how do you finance 
yourself? 


Mrs. Chisholm: We are subsidized through 
the Metropolitan Toronto Department of 
Public Welfare for eligible families who 
qualify under their public terms, their qualifi- 
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cation terms for subsidy; parents who cannot 
pay the full fee but who qualify as being 
recognized by them as eligible for this service 
and they pay the fee and apparently it is the 
fee and then we bill Metro for the difference 
up to the maximum figure which we agree on 
each year. Then, we also receive money from 
the United Community Fund as a member 
social agency on a different basis for certain 
services which the public authorities do not 
yet recognize. For example, the Day Nurseries 
Act in Ontario does not recognize as a 
chargeable cost any of the social work ser- 
vices which Mrs. Seepe is saying were the 
things which enabled her to help rehabilitate 
her attitude and herself and which we are 
saying here is the essential ingredient which 
has been left out up to date. 


Senator Cook: One final question. Are there 
many more such groups, do you know? 


Mrs. Chisholm: No, there are not, sir. There 
are two, three other agencies in this com- 
munity similar to ours, one of which is very 
similar and one of which has moved off in 
another direction, specially concentrating on 
the mentally ill children. We are concentrat- 
ing essentially on the normal children, nor- 
mally family, but family of risk, because the 
Mrs. Seepes of this world, if expected to raise 
their families alone, have a mathematical risk 
which is very much higher than other fami- 
lies that their children might not land on 
their feet. So, we try very much to concen- 
trate on this type of family. 


Senator Cook: Thank you, you are doing 
remarkable work. 


Mrs, Chisholm: Thank you. 


The Chairman: You do know, of course, 
that the day nurseries are covered under he 
Canada Assistance Act? 


Mrs. Chisholm: Yes, sir. 


The Chairman: And that as far as the fed- 
eral government is concerned, it is an open 
end deal. You bill us and we pay for it. We 
don’t ask any questions. 


Mrs. Chisholm: Would that it was that 
simple, Senator Croll. 


The Chairman: But from the point of view 
of how we see it. We realize you have difficul- 
ties in the province. 


Mrs. Chisholm: Right. 
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The Chairman: Oh, yes. But now, what 
provinces do a better job in that respect than 
Ontario? 


Mrs. Chisholm: Alberta. 


The Chairman: Alberta, 
Columbia? 


Mrs. Chisholm: No, British Columbia is not 
as advanced as we are. 


yes. British 


The Chairman: Do you know why Alberta 
does a better job? 


Mrs. Chisholm: I wish I did. 


The Chairman: I will tell you. Do you 
remember Charlotte Whitton? 


Mrs. Chisholm: Yes. 


The Chairman: Do you remember when 
Charlotte Whitton went down there? 


Mrs. Chisholm: Is she doing anything? 


The Chairman: Not at the moment, but 
they never forgot her. Thank goodness for 
that. 


Mrs. Chisholm: This is one of the enormous 
problems because the Canada Assistance Act 
being permissive legislation rather than man- 
datory put no sanctions on use and this is a 
real problem. 


The Chairman: Go ahead. 


Senator Inman: Could I ask one more ques- 
tion? I am particularly interested in this 
brief having a lot of grandchildren. But in 
your introduction you say, “The sole-support 
mothers and the working mothers comprise 
our major parent group, although our service 
is not limited to them.” 


What other mothers do you give your ser- 
vice to? 


Mrs. Chisholm: We have mothers who are 
at home who are not away from their chil- 
dren by the day but who are unable to cope 
full day with their responsibility. Now, this 
may be because of a physical reason. For 
instance, we have two little boys in the centre 
whose mother is totally blind and whose 
father has only ten per cent vision. Now, it is 
impossible for that mother, no matter how 
devoted or loving, to help her children 
through that critical period when they need 
to begin to cruise and explore and to involve 
themselves with other children. She can’t see 
them. Therefore, there is no way she can 
supervise. So that is a very visible, that is a 


pun but that is a very obvious reason for 
sharing the parenting responsibility. 


We had another situation where two little 
children whose parents were both deaf mutes 
where the same problems of obvious inability 
to care and supervise, but we also have post 
mental breakdown mothers or pre mental 
breakdown mothers, mothers who are right 
on the edge, whose capacity to cope with the 
demands of young demanding pre-school chil- 
dren is just minimal, and these are what I 
‘call our eggshell mothers, the ones who are so 
brittle that it may be what you have to come 
to terms with is the amount of parenting they 
can give. It can be in this area. And in this 
area we, all of us, have to help provide this 
and this and this other part of it for them. So 
that there may be mothers at home not 
employed but who are as critically unable to 
parent as the one who is physically away for 
part of the day. 


The Chairman: Senator Everett. 


| Senator Everett: You make a statement on 
page 4, I think, of your brief. You made it in 
verbal evidence that the private social sector 
has dealt mostly or assisted mostly the middle 
, upper class. I think that is the way you 
phrased it? 


Mrs. Chisholm: Yes. 


Senator Evereit: I find that very difficult to 
| believe, that the great benefit of the work of 
| the private sector was realized by the middle 
and upper middle class, and if that is true 
that is a terrible indictment of our private 
_ social sector and the whole concept of United 
Appeal and everything else that we have 
| associated with that over the years. Do you 
think you really mean that? 


Mrs. Chisholm: I think I really mean it, sir. 
‘I don’t think it was malicious and I think this 
is important to understand. Programs deve- 
‘loped, emphasize developed, there isn’t an 
agency I know that has ever been under- 
worked. You know, they have always been 
terribly involved with what they have been 
doing, but I think the polarization did in fact 
happen and I think one of the reasons why 
‘private social work lost sight of poverty for a 
while was a point I made elsewhere in here, 
that I think the fact that we did have basic 
‘social security around tended to quell anxiety 
about poverty. I think there was an assump- 
tion that it didn’t exist because there were 
‘basic social security programs and that it was 
not the prerogative of the private sector to 
| 
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deal with this any longer. Because, in a sense, 
it, quote, had been dealt with. So that it was 
not a malicious thing. It was an estrangement 
for various other reasons as well, but I do not 
believe that the private sector has been 
involved with poverty on any significant basis 
for the last 25 years. 


Senator Everett: Would you care to name 
some specific agencies that you feel suffer 
from this? 


Mrs. Chisholm: Any of the private agencies. 
I don’t think I want to be placed in a position 
of appearing to criticize agencies because it is 
an across-the-board issue in terms of private 
agencies which, for example, some of which 
charge fees for services; agencies involving, 
counselling agencies with parent-child rela- 
tionships, agencies involved with marital 
counselling, agencies involved in recreation 
programming. These kind of issues, all of 
which are in their place very valid, terribly 
important. I think the private sector tends to 
see, for example, the neglected child in terms 
of a state responsibility and if they become 
involved, if the private sector becomes 
involved with families which failed in their 
parenting, this was diverted then over to the 
public sector. 


Senator Everett: Well, in a question of pri- 
orities what do you believe we should do with 
the private sector? 


Mrs. Chisholm: Do with it? I think that it is 
not, if I may slightly rephrase that, senator. I 
would feel that one of the most implications 
for now, not the future but right now, are to 
define honestly the patterns of new communi- 
cation with each other. We have not talked 
with each other. We do not co-operate well 
with each other. 


Senator Everett: Who is each other in this 
case? 


Mrs. Chisholm: The public sector. 
Senator Everett: I see. 


Mrs. Chisholm: For example, one of the 
things that I would very much like to see is 
the institution of advisory bodies involving 
private social work, but also citizens and the 
Mrs. Seepes of this world, as advisory bodies 
to government departments. 


Senator Everett: But that is another prob- 
lem. We may come to that later. I am inter- 
ested in this problem of the failure of the 
private agencies, in your judgment, over 
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many years, to effectively treat those who are 
in poverty. You say that as an indictment 
against the private agencies. Now, whether 
we agree or disagree with you, if that is your 
feeling what should be done with the private 
agencies? Should the support of, say, United 
Appeal be withdrawn from them? 


Mrs. Chisholm: No, I think the private 
sector has a very vital role to play and while 
I am critical of the field I am a part of, I am 
not raising these as indictments in terms of 
polarization of yea or nay values, who should 
survive and who shouldn’t survive in the 
future. I think that the private sector has a 
tremendously important function to play still. 
I suspect the private and public sectors will 
redefine who does what and maybe funding 
will be done differently for different things, 
but there is still an important role. But we do 
still not successfully yet sit down and try to 
define what public and private ought to do 
and who ought to be funded for what. It still 
is off in pockets. The fund for the private 
ones, the tax dollar for the public ones. And 
there is not very good communication. 


Senator Everett: That is not really true 
though. Welfare councils have been doing 
that for some considerable time. 


Mrs. Chisholm: Not effectively, though. 


Senator Everett: Well, not effectively, but 
we have been trying to. But you go on on 
page 4 and say, I think the private agencies 
guilty, if I paraphrase you correctly, of deal- 
ing with the people in their environment 
rather than the environment itself. You find 
fault with the private agencies for that. What 
would you have them do then? 


Mrs. Chisholm: I am not finding fault, if I 
may just defend my position, sir, for a 
moment. I am trying to illustrate here why I 
think we have reached the point we have 
reached. I think it was simply a_ historic 
development. It is easy to critize it when you 
are looking back on it, the preoccupation with 
understanding human behaviour. The tremen- 
dous impetus that psychiatry gave to social 
work in the 1940’s and ’50’s tended to a tre- 
mendous excited kind of understanding of 
what made Sammy run and how to facilitate 
this. The development of the child help move- 
ment all are echoes of this. It was not a ques- 
tion of who was good or who was bad and 
this is simply that developments were so dif- 
ferent they polarized and now I think we 
need to try to find a way to synthesize those 
developments, to bring them into a different 
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interactional basis so that the private know- 
how is built into the public service in a way 
that it hasn’t been built in before. 


Senator Everett: Well, you lost me at the 
last interaction there. As I understand it, you 


‘want the private agencies to deal with the 


environmental problems? 


Mrs. Chisholm: I think the private agencies 
are particularly geared to provide the suppor- 
tive services that I mentioned at the end, 
particularly geared for this. They have the 
skill, the know-how, the background, the 
volunteer groups, the board of directors, the 
particular expertise in counselling and for 
these reasons I think they should still contin- 
ue to be used. We know how to give good day 
eare. We know how to do... 


Senator Everett: Well, that is just my point. 
That isn’t then attacking the problem of 
environment? 


Mrs. Chisholm: Oh, yes; oh, yes. 


Senator Everett: Doesn’t that accept the 
environment the way it is and say attack the 
people within the environment? 


Mrs. Chisholm: Now you have lost me. May 
I have that again? 


Senator Everett: Well, as I understood your 
critique of the private agency was that it 
allowed the environment in which the 
problem arose? 


Mrs. Chisholm: I think that is what it did 
in the past, yes. 


Senator Everett: And it dealt with the 
people in that environment? 


Mrs. Chisholm: Right, right. 


Senator Everett: But from what you say, 
what would follow from that is that they 
should be involved in changing the 
environment? 


Mrs. Chisholm: Well, some of them certain- 
ly are. 


Senator Evereti: But then you go on to say 
that really what they should be doing is pro- 
viding supportive services? 


Mrs. Chisholm: Yes, because it is not 
either/or, is it, senator, which is really what 1 
am trying to say in the brief. Let’s not get 
ourselves into a simplistic kind of solution 
pattern that suggests either it is just money 
or either it is better housing. You know, this 


| 
| 
| 
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kind of thing. But it is in fact a package 
which may be described but cannot be sepa- 
rated. You can’t have just bits here and bits 
there. It is an interactional kind of things. 
Yes, you need cracking good attacks on the 


~ environment. We need to do all kinds of things 
- with housing. I didn’t even attempt to go into 


that here. We need to take a much more 
effective look at income access. We need to do 
a better job of birth control dissemination for 
people who can’t cope with having children. 
But we also need to help people find their 
way out, because it takes the minimum of, 
with our families for example at the centre, 
the minimum that we find we can take a rela- 
tively healthy young family and get it back 
on its feet is a year and a half and that has 
been the absolute minimum, and for many of 
our families it is now two, three, four years 
to re-establish them. And this is a long-term 
pull. So that it is a new kind of partnership. 
The private sector, I think, is particularly 
competent at helping people by provision of 
services, but also by working directly with 
them to share the problems and helping them 
learn how to get mobilized to find their way 
out. The public sector is particularly geared 
at the, if you will, at a better crack at envi- 
ronment and income access than the private 
sector has been. 


Senator Everett: The Association of Women 
Electors referred us to a study that they are 
_ making of ten children in sort of a combina- 


tion of day care and head-start. Since you are 
in that field and probably as expert as any- 
_ body, would you care to give us a critique of 
that experiment? 


Mrs. Chisholm: I don’t know which one you 
are referring to, sir. I am sorry. 


Senator Everett: I don’t know how to 


_ describe it. 
The Chairman: Professor Crawford. 


Mrs. Chisholm: Do you by any chance 
mean Dr. Fowler? 


The Chairman: Dr. Fowler. Dr. Fowler. 
Mrs. Chisholm: Yes, I know that one. 
The Chairman: Yes, go ahead. 


Mrs. Chisholm: This is a stimulation pro- 
gram for babies and infants. 


Senator Everett: That is right. They get 
them at four months and leave them at two 
jand a half years. 
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Mrs. Chisholm: I think it is probably too 
early. Even Dr. Fowler himself has done 
nothing more than his first impression find- 
ings. We would certainly think that any 
research would help the community to under- 
stand that learning begins at a very much 
earlier age than what was once thought is a 
useful contribution. We would hope that it 
would not stimulate, again, singular thinking 
that the thing you do for small children is 
you get them cognitively stimulated, period, 
but that we continue to have it in a larger 
program of what happens to the families of 
these children as well. For example, one of 
the risks in our kind of business is that if you 
just give a good service to the child and you 
spend a lot of time, really culturally stimulat- 
ing him and teaching him and getting him all 
zapped up and he really is learning and he 
comes home every night to a family situation 
unable to grow at the same rate, you not only 
do him a disservice, you set up a triangle 
because the family gets, and rightly so, can 
feel you are wooing that child away from 
them. They can be terribly threatened and 
parents will make the things fail because they 
think you are taking their child away from 
them. And I have seen this happen with pro- 
grams that concentrated only on the child to 
the exclusion of realizing he belongs to his 
family. We have no prior claim. 


Senator Everett: That is interesting because 
we have been told on certain occasions that 
the cure to poverty is to get the children into 
some kind of head start program. 


Mrs. Chisholm: We must learn some lessons 
about the preoccupation of doing it just for 
the children. It really suggests a kind of dis- 
missal of the parent as a valid factor and it 
has been very innocently done, but some of 
the reasons I think head start in the United 
States has had some back start reactions later 
is the missing element with the child’s own 
family. 


The Chairman: As a matter of fact, Senator 
Everett, the Americans, after working with 
head start for a considerable time, have gone 
cool on it. 


Senator Everett: Yes, I understand that, Mr. 
Chairman. One last question. Do I read you 
correctly when on page 4 here, item 3, sub- 
section (b)... 


Mrs. Chisholm: Right. 


Senator Everett: “A second point of view 
which played into the conservatism of profes- 
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sional social work was a conviction that chil- 
dren, especially small children, are always 
better cared for by their own mothers.” I 
recall when I first got involved in this field 
that the thinking was the antithesis of that, 
that children who are in trouble should be in 
foster care, in institutional care, and then all 
of a sudden it reversed over to keeping the 
family together. Do I gather from that that it 
has reversed back again? 


Mrs. Chisholm: What you are hearing is a 
person who has been trying to interpret day 
eare as a shared parenting rationale and 
meeting a tremendous amount of professional 
resistance in the child welfare field for almost 
the last ten years because of the misunder- 
standing about what parenting involves. I am 
being editorial there when I say that, but our 
feeling about misunderstanding. There has 
been, particularly with children under two, an 
almost automatic response that a child is 
always better off when cared for by his bio- 
logical mother, and I think this has been 
drummed into us from many sources. I think 
particularly the misinterpretation of Dr. 
Bolby’s studies in England of institutionalized 
babies who died and failed with drive, creat- 
ed a tremendous anxiety in the North Ameri- 
can child welfare field about parenting, and 
we misinterpreted many of Dr. Bolby’s find- 
ings because they were of babies who were 
not parented, but we talked about them as 
though they were normal babies who had 
been parented. And we created a tremendous 
25-year pre-occupation that if you only had 
mother and child together somehow parenting 
helped. And I think we must now take the 
steps to take a somewhat more honest look at 
what parenting involves and it is not the 
physical presence of the mother that neces- 
sarily creates parenting. Parenting can be an 
experiential thing. And a little bit of parent- 
ing from a mother free to give that little bit 
freely and share without guilt by other sec- 
tions of the community. I think we are now 
beginning to understand it can be tremen- 
dously rewarding and security producing for 
children. Out of our concern to make sure 
that children were parented, sometimes I 
think in the past we have sentenced children 
and parents to each other and some very 
unhappy things have happened as a result. 
Thank you. 


The Chairman: Well, Mrs. Chisholm, we 
thought we had troubles until we heard you. 
Now I can assure you that we are satisfied 
right up to our neck. But it has been very 
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helpful and very useful. The ladies who were 
here before, in talking about involving the 
disadvantaged, used the phrase, “Let them 
tell it like it is.” And I find the same thing in 
your brief. Do you people know each other? 


Mrs. Chisholm: I hope so. What other group 
do you mean? 


The Chairman: Women Electors? 


Mrs, Chisholm: Yes, I know some of the 
members. I would just like to ask you if my 
president may make some concluding state- 
ments? Mrs. Davidson. 


The Chairman: Yes, by all means. Mrs. 
Davidson. 


Mrs. J. C. Davidson, President, the Victoria 
Day Nursery: Well, I was listening to your 
concern about private agencies. I was about to 
leap in there because I am involved with 
another private agency and I can understand 
your thoughts and feelings. The private 
voluntary service, you know, covers the 
whole spectrum of people, but I think we 
have to realize that there are a segment of 
people who are not motivated to get to these 
agencies and many of these agencies, not all 
of them. It is a voluntary thing to come to an 
agency. Now, I know they are changing their 
pattern and when we talk about working in 
the environment or with people who change | 
their environment, many agencies are now: 
beginning to see that this is what has to be 
done, that you have got to move in and be 
there. Because, for instance, when they built 
some of the first housing units here in the 
City of Toronto, they did not have space for 
services to be there because they said, well, | 
we wouldn’t want to have people think they 
need all this. So they will go elsewhere for 
their services. But those people weren’t par- 
ticularly motivated to go elsewhere, and I can. 
remember times, I have done a lot of work in| 
some of these areas, where you talked about j 
why such things happen, that children of ; 
some of these families could not afford to go| 
and swim at the “Y’’, they could not afford to, 
participate in some of these activities even 
though they are supported by public funds. | 
This, in fact, is so. It is not absolutely true of | 
all agencies. In fact, the Big Brothers, and we 
don’t like to name agencies, but this in fact 
does happen. And I feel that they really have | 
to, all of us have to get to know Mrs. Seepe. | 
It is coming and helping them to change their 
environment. It is going to come and you) 
cannot treat children in isolation or anyone in 
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isolation. It is a large world we live in and 
frankly I think that I agree with Mrs. Seepe 
in saying, I think people who have been 
receiving welfare have been made to feel like 
second class citizens and this has got to be 
overcome, and no matter what we say, it is 
their right or anything, they have been made 
to feel that they are second class citizens, and 
I agree that as a taxpayer I feel that it is 
their right to have this. But not everybody 
does. 


Senator Everett: I am not making a case for 
this, but isn’t it a fact that if you are going to 
have supportive services, if you are talking 
about income maintenance and the supportive 
thing you are talking about in the public 
sector, then I think you can have welfare for 
people without any refelction on their class as 
citizens, but the moment you introduce sup- 
portive services, while you might do it gently 
and kindly, you then create the classification 
of citizenship. And it is pretty hard to avoid 
that. I am not saying you have to do it. I am 
not saying that you can’t do it gently. But I 
suggesting to you the moment you do it 
a create that problem. 


Mrs. Davidson: But it isn’t always money 
that people need. 


Mrs. Chisholm: We are running you badly 
overtime. 


The Chairman: Go ahead. 


| Mrs. Chisholm: But I think this is an enor- 
mous problem. You are right. I think you are 
‘ight that as we now have it the whole ques- 
tion of being a client is an attitude and a 
>roblem for both sectors of society, but I 
jon’t think it needs to be. We have a spec- 
Tum in our agency that runs right from 
‘amilies on welfare up to professional fami- 
ies with parents on very excellent incomes 
who need our services just as desperately and 
sannot tell each other at a parents’ meeting 
Jecause nobody has a sign on their forehead 
ind it will come only as you practise it. 


| The Chairman: Well, already Senator Fer- 
fusson and Senator Cook have already indi- 
tated to you what they thought of the brief, 
id the rest of us. It is an excellent brief, 
‘ery well done, and you understand the prob- 
em and you have made it clear to us and we 
preciate very much your coming to-day and 
alking to us. The brief will be widely read 
nd widely appreciated. And I think you 
aade some points to-day that are not only 
elevant but are important. 
21685—4} 
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Mrs. Chisholm: Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: We will take a seven 
minute break and start at 3.30 sharp. 


Upon resuming at 3.30 p.m. 


The Chairman: We have a brief from the 
Big Brothers of Metropolitan Toronto, repre- 
sented by Mr. Geoffrey Brown, Executive 
Director, and Mrs. Laura M. Ferrier, graduate 
social worker from Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Research Associate. Mr. Brown will speak 
first. 


Mr. Geoffrey Brown, Executive Director, 
the Big Brothers of Metropolitan Toronto: 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, we were very honoured to be 
given the chance to speak for a particular 
segment of the population about whom we 
can claim to have some pretty special knowl- 
edge. We are thinking of those families which 
have been deprived of the benefit of a father 
and which, because they are mother-led, suf- 
fer not only psychological deprivation but 
very often physical deprivation as well. We 
are speaking for a particularly significant 
segment of our total population. One in ten of 
all our families in Canada are families that 
are deprived of a father. 


Now, the mothers who carry these families 
are obviously in a position of great stress. In 
many cases they are unable to remarry 
because of our divorce laws. In many cases 
they are beyond remarriage for various rea- 
sons. The result is that the boys who are the 
offspring of these families desperately need 
male identification. The mothers who lead 
these families tend to have very few people 
with whom to share their burdens. This feeds 
into the anxiety of the youngsters who grow 
up in these family situations. 


Now, a boy, traditionally, and we speak for 
boys because they constitute our service 
population, a boy traditionally relies on his 
father to introduce him into the world of 
business, of sports, into establishing his taste 
and values. When this father is absent this 
boy suffers not only a visible objective hand- 
icap, but he also suffers a very strongly felt 
subjective handicap. 


Now, the women who support these fami- 
lies, Mr. Chairman, fall into the lowest family 
income group in the country, whether they 
work or whether they get assistance from the 
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government. The emotional condition of these 
mothers has a further deleterious effect on the 
boys who recognize their mothers’ psychologi- 
cal needs but find themselves unable to meet 
these. This also feeds into the boy’s own 
anxieties. 


Now, where money is in short supply there 
is always definite pressure on the boy as he 
approaches manhood to leave school and find 
a job, either as defiance or to relieve financial 
pressure in the home, especially as the obliga- 
tion to support from the father is cut off at 
age 16. We have already pointed out that the 
mothers suffer a sense of isolation and feel 
deserted when their children want to leave 
home. 


Mr. Chairman, some outside help can be 
‘appropriate and useful in assisting both the 
boy and his mother to accept his growing 
independence towards maturity. We have 
pointed out in our brief that while group 
programs which are provided in the com- 
munity, although in relatively short supply, 
are sufficient to meet the needs of many of 
the boys we are talking about, many of the 
boys require a more personal one-to-one rela- 
tionship because of their special deprivation. 
It is this kind of boy who is most eligible for 
the kind of service that Big Brother provides. 


Big Brothers Service, as you are well aware 
and the community is well aware, makes 
heavy use of volunteers. Volunteers are pro- 
vided in our 55-year methodology and concept 
and philosophy on a one-to-one basis produc- 
ing in old terms a peculiar kind of case work 
service. 


What is more significant is that this kind of 
program ties the community into their prob- 
lems in a most appropriate way. In other 
words, we are calling on the strength of the 
community to deal with its weaknesses. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, you may ask, what are 
we trying to do, get more and more money, 
asking for more and more? I think what we 
are really saying here is that we are asking 
for a small investment to be made to save 
more and more. We are saying that we need a 
redistribution, a shift in the way that our 
public funds are expended, so that money 
goes into those programs which demonstrate 
that prevention is better than cure, that a 
stitch in time saves nine. 

Now, is this an impossible thing? We point- 
ed out in our brief that there is ample prece- 
dent for the purchase of units of service 
which can always be costed out from an 
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accredited voluntary agency such as Big 
Brothers. I won’t go into any details on those 
programs because they are here for you, and I 
would be very happy to answer to this later 
on. 


We know, Mr. Chairman, all the current 
welfare legislation lays heavy stress on pre- 
vention and efforts to limit the causes of 
dependency, but we maintain that there has 
been more lip service paid in our stress on 
prevention than actual implementation under 
the permissive legislation which the Canada 
Assistance Plan has made possible. We, from 
where we sit, have more than a bird’s eye 
view of the great need in the community, the 
great need to move in and arrest problems 
before they materialize into staggering fig- 
ures, both in terms of human as well as finan- 
cial cost. 


Take a brief look at the population we now 
serve. Over one-third of the families we serve 
are families that live in Ontario Housing 
which is sufficient proof of their eligibility fo1 
subsidized service. Although we serve one- 
third, we very well could serve one hundred 
per cent in our population of such families 
were it possible for us to derive the kind 0: 
minimal support from government, from the 
public sector, that would enable us to mee 
the need instead of simply pitching in witl 
patchwork remedies. We pointed out in ow 
brief that in fact our whole service is simpl) 
a demonstration of the need, not a service 
that meets the need in its totality, not a ser: 
vice that even begins to approach serving the 
real need. 


The fact that so many of our referrals come 
from social agencies, from health services 
from provincial family benefit workers, from 
schools, demonstrates that the need is recog: 
nized at a very wide level in the community 
The fact that we always have a waiting lis 
which is equal again to the numbers that wi 
are currently serving is a further demonstra 
tion of that need. The fact that although wi 
serve some 500 boys at any given time, wi 
happen to service something like half of on 
per cent of those who actually could use ow 
services, is a further demonstration of tha 
need. We are putting a very simple challeng: 
to the obvious. We are asking the committe: 
to recognize that when you spend $45 a da} 
to pick up the pieces as against less than $: 
per day to prevent disintegration of familie 
and all the subsequent spin-offs from that, w' 
are asking you to recognize the fact that th: 
investment in prevention is without a doubt: 
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simple and wise one. We are asking the com- 
‘munity to mature to the point where, as in 
‘some medical examples we pointed out in our 
‘brief, instead of spending a great deal of 
money in high cost services we can, by 
moving in early in our preventive services, 
not only save a great deal in human depriva- 
\tion and in financial cost, in the long run we 
benefit the entire nation. Thank you. 


The Chairman: I think you indicated on 
Bee 1 that in Ontario you have 20,000 moth- 
‘ers on family benefit and you assume that 
they are female head of families, and 51,000 
dependents, 


| Mr. Brown: I will ask Mrs. Ferrier to speak 
to this. 

| 

_ The Chairman: Yes. My next question to 
you was how up to date was this? 


| Mrs. Laura M. Ferrier, Research Associate, 
The Big Brothers of Metropolitan Toronto: 
‘These figures were taken from the 1961 
census. 


The Chairman: Yes. Have you anything 
better than that? 


Mr. Ferrier: No, I am afraid we don’t have. 


| The Chairman: Have you anything better 
| than that on the national level? 


Senator Inman: 
near the witness. 


Senator Croll, we can’t 


_ The Chairman: I am sorry, I was asking if 

they had any better figures than that which 
appears at the bottom of page 1 about the 
aumber of female heads of families and Mrs. 
Ferrier said that was the 1961 figure. Well, 
we know that. I was hoping they would have 
something for 1968. They haven’t got it. 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Chairman, by extrapola- 
tion, the figure would likely be something like 
jen per cent of the total population. I think it 
Ss fairly safe to state that as a projection. 


_ Mrs. Ferrier: I think I have heard it quoted 
‘ecently, about 30,000. That would be ten per 
vent. This would reflect the drift into the 
tities by mothers. 

| The Chairman: For all of Canada the best 
igure for ’68 is 300,000, about 500,000 children 
of all ages. 


Mr. Brown: 
dased on the 
sxtrapolation. 


We estimated about 32,000 
‘61 figures and taking an 
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The Chairman: Yes, but we had some dis- 
cussions and some presentations to us about 
this particular kind of a family, how we could 
keep them together and stop dropout at the 
same time. Now, what are your views 
specifically? 


Mr. Brown: What has been demonstrated in 
our kind of service, Mr. Chairman, frequently 
the fact that no father is in the home feeds 
into a spiralling stress pattern within the 
family which means, as we pointed out ear- 
lier, that youngsters are more likely to leave 
home. We have wanted to keep the family 
together as much as possible and we supply 
an artificial ingredient in place of the father. 
This is a big brother. We have found in our 
experience that this tends, conservatively 
said, in 90 per cent of the families we serve 
to hold the families together. We are dealing 
with some intangibles here, because although 
we have a research program going to estab- 
lish a valid statistic about what happens to 
families where the father is in prison, we can 
only assume that if we did not provide the 
service in most cases those families would fall 
apart. The families that are referred to us for 
help. 


The Chairman: Senator Inman. 


Senator Inman: I am interested in this 
brief. I brought up a family of four sons so it 
of course interests me. On page 5 you men- 
tioned families of limited income. We all 
know it is better, if possible, to keep the 
children with their mother or parents if feasi- 
ble, if they are suitable parents, and I would 
like to know what, in your opinion, would the 
cost be very much more to keep those chil- 
dren at home than in institutional care or 
supervision, a family we will say in perhaps 
just below the poverty level but still, the 
parents would be suitable if they could pro- 
vide for them. What do you think the cost 
would be, the extra cost would be in keeping 
them at home? 


Mr. Brown: I wouldn’t make the assump- 
tion that it would cost more to keep them at 
home than in an institution. Is this your 
question? 


Senator Inman: Well, it is to a certain 
extent. Why wouldn’t they be kept at home 
if possible? Would you suggest a supplement 
to the income? Suposing they were on wel- 
fare. Would you think that the welfare should 
be upped to make it possible for them to stay 
home? 
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Mr. Brown: I think it has been established 
that wherever the family is getting good par- 
enting the most desirable thing is for the 
children to stay home. I think it has also been 
established, without my being able to provide 
you any figures, that it is substantially cheap- 
er in the long run to keep children at home 
than keep them in institutions. We pointed 
out in this brief that where a youngster is, 
let’s say, disturbed, the cost can run up to 
$16,000 a year per child, sometimes more. By 
no stretch of the imagination could it cost as 
much to keep a child, to prevent him from 
becoming disturbed in his own home with 
good parenting. I hope that answers your 
question. 


Senator Inman: Yes, thank you. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, I found 
this a very interesting brief but I don’t know 
too much about the Big Brother Association 
and I wonder if Mr. Brown would tell us a 
little bit more. Where do you get your finan- 
cial support for your organization? Do the Big 
Brothers themselves give that service to the 
boys voluntarily or are any of them paid? 
You say there is a long waiting list. Is it a 
waiting list of children or of people who 
would like to act as Big Brothers? 


Mr. Brown: I can give you a very brief 
historical background. Big Brothers is 60 
years old and in our own case in Toronto the 
Big Brother agency is 55 years old. Big 
Brothers was founded to deal with fatherless 
boys who were adjudged delinquent before 
the Court and the volunteers who came for- 
ward then as now are unpaid. To-day we 
serve at any given time over 500 boys in our 
own agency which means that we have over 
500 active men serving. These volunteers, as I 
say, are unpaid. The only money that goes 
into maintenance of Big Brother Services 
goes to pay for the salaries of those profes- 
sional workers who have to screen the men 
who come forward, assess the boy’s need for 
the service, match the man and the boy suita- 
bly, and then supervise the relationship to 
ensure that it works for the youngster, the 
goals that are established. We receive our 
funding from the private sector. The United 
Fund provides nearly 80 per cent of our 
budget and the rest of the money we raise 
either privately or we receive in Metro grants 
and also from membership donations. I hope 
that answers most of your questions. 


The waiting list, by the way, that you refer 
to is a waiting list of boys who need our 
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services. Now, that is boys who are immedi- 
ately eligible for help. This waiting list does 
not reflect the number of boys whom we are 
forced to turn away because of their, in terms 
of our priority, relatively low eligibility 
requirements. What our waiting list really 
says is that these are the boys that are in 
desperate need of help. We always need more 
volunteers, but one of the reasons we have to 
be careful in a city of two million people 
about going aggressively to the community 
for more volunteers is that if they surged 
forward we would not be able to use them for 
the simple reason we don’t have enough 
money to set it up, although the community 
resources are there in terms of available 
volunteers. 


The Chairman: May I just ask you, how 
does a boy come to your attention? 


Mr. Brown: We provide in our first appen- 
dix a breakdown of our referral sources and, 
as you will notice, most of the boys come to 
us from schools, social agencies in the com- 
munity, from boards of education, special ser- 
vices, from family benefits whether provincial 
or Metro welfare sources. In a very few cases 
the mother herself brings the boy forward. I 
just want to point out that the mother neces- 
sarily identifies the problem in the first place. 
She feels the need for help. The fact that so 
many of our resources come from. secondary 
sources, if you like, psychiatric schools and so 
on, indicates that there is another level at 
which this need is also recognized. And we 
have had, in terms of our priorities, to slant 
our service mainly to the recipients who have 
been recognized by some other source as 
needing our help. 


Senator Fergusson: How young are the 
boys that you take on and how long do you 


keep them? | 


Mr. Brown: Our boys come to us at age six 
to sixteen. That is up until they are seventeen, 
at the starting point, and the termination 
point is usually around age sixteen. There is 
some flexibility there. Sometimes they go on 
to eighteen or longer if the treatment pro- 
gram, I use the term loosely, indicates that it 
is necessary to keep the Big Brother in the 
picture in order to help a youngster over a 
difficult period. 


Senator Inman: Could I ask a supplemen-) 
tary question? On page 8, “There are alterna- 
tives to taking children into care; there are 
alternatives to sending children to training 
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schools; there are measures that can be taken 
to prevent boys and girls from becoming 
alienated and discouraged.’ What measures 
have you in mind? What alternatives? 


Mr. Brown: I am sorry, I didn’t get your 
question? 


The Chairman: What page, senator? 
' 


_ Senator Inman: Page 8, near the bottom. 


The Chairman: Yes, go ahead, senator 
Inman, please. 


Senator Inman: You say there are alterna- 
tives to taking children into care. There are 
alternatives to sending children to training 
_ schools. There are measures that can be taken 
to prevent boys and girls from becoming 
alienated and discouraged and we can assist 
the parents in their roles. What alternatives 
' do you suggest? 


_ Mr. Brown: The alternatives are all the 
range of preventive services now available in 
_the community but which are so poorly sup- 
_ported that they provide services on the basis 
_of expediency rather than need. We have sug- 
gested some of these in our brief. The ser- 
, vices provided by camps or by Y’s, by Boy 
Scouts, group programs of that kind and also 
day care services as well. But, also, our kind 
of service which we strongly encourage as the 
kind of counselling service which costs less 
_ per capita than any other counselling service 
_which picks up at a further stage of disinte- 
gration of the family. 


Senator Inman: Thank you. 


Mr. Brown: Mrs. Ferrier would like to add 
\2 comment. 


Mrs. Ferrier: I thought an example might 
illustrate what we meant. For instance, in 
regard to training schools. We get many ref- 
errals directly from the court, the Juvenile 
Court Judge. He sees a boy who is edging 
towards serious delinquency or even his first 
offence, possibly. The home lacks a father. He 
‘has some reluctance about sending the boy 
‘back where the mother obviously is not able 
to control him but if he could be sure that we 
‘would give service. As a matter of fact, the 
‘eases are very often adjourned sine die in the 
hope that he will be able to serve in this 
‘Situation because they think the supportive 
help of our service with the Big Brother 
taking a permanent interest in this boy will 
‘support the mother sufficiently so it won’t be 
‘necssary to remove him from his home. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Senator Everett. 


Senator Everett: I was interested in this 
purchase, Mr. Brown, of services, and you 
say, I think, here, that the services you pro- 
vide can be costed by the unit, and I think in 
your verbal brief you said that you had some 
figures on that. I wonder if you could enlarge 
on it? 


Mr. Brown: Yes, in our case we have costed 
our services on a per capita basis as $300 per 
year per boy. We provided some comparative 
figures for services where boys are taken out 
of their own homes and provided institutional 
services or other kinds of care and varied the 
cost on the latest estimate from a minimum 
of $2,000 per year per boy or per child to as 
high as $16,000 per child per year. 


Senator Evereti: This cost of $300 would 
presumably involve volunteer help? 


Mr. Brown: It involves to the unpaid volun- 
teer help. What this $300 really represents is 
the cost of the facilities of the service and the 
salaries of the professional people who are 
paid to mobilize the volunteers and put them 
into service. 


Senator Everett: I understand from your 
brief you say there are some 350,000 boys in 
your judgment in this position? 


Mrs. Ferrier: We are saying there are 
approximately 332,000 boys in our judgment 
who need this service in Canada. That is a 
potential figure but I don’t think it is suggest- 
ed that is the number of boys in Canada. 


Senator Everett: Let’s reduce it, if you can, 
to Toronto. 


Mr. Brown: Okay. 


Senator Everett: What do you think that 
figure is for Toronto? 


Mr. Brown: Conservatively I would say 
10,000 would need such a service. 


Senator Evereti: But how much is the 
figure, the comparative figure, to the 350,000? 


Mr. Brown: 350,000 is ten per cent of the 
boys under sixteen in the country as a whole. 
We don’t know. Roughly 30,000 appear on the 
same basis. 


Senator Evereti: I see. 


Mr. Brown: In Toronto. And then, conser- 
vatively estimated, one-third of those would 
be in a position to need our service. 
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Senator Everett: And how many volunteers 
do you have now? 


Mr. Brown: We have nearly 600 volunteers 
now. At any given time we have volunteers 
who are in the process of being assigned to 
new little brothers, as we call them, or re- 
assigned. We are servicing perhaps 550, 540 or 
so youngsters now. 


Senator Everett; And you think if the gov- 
ernment got involved under the Canada 
Assistance Plan that need might go as high as 
10,000? 


Mr. Brown: It conceivably could, but it is 
unlikely. 


Senator Everett; How many would you 


estimate then? 


Mr. Brown: I would estimate not more than 
5,000. 


Senator Everett: 5,000. What is the low that 
in your judgment would start to solve the 
problem? 


Mr. Brown: It has been estimated that less 
than two per cent of a service like ours is 
impacting on the fatherless population. It puts 
us in the position of not really beginning to 
meet the need, which means that we should 
be serving not less than 2,000 boys. 


Senator Everett: 2,000, Do you think you 
could get that kind of voluntary help, assum- 
ing you had the $300 per boy? 


Mr. Brown: Yes, we are convinced that we 
could get that kind of voluntary help. 


The Chairman: Where do you get them? 


Mr. Brown: Where do the Big Brothers 
come from? Well, first of all, a Big Brother 
may be anyone, a man who presents an occu- 
pation, cross-section. We get them both by 
our advertising, which is free to use from the 
community, billboards, radio spots, subway 
cards and so on, as well as from word of 
mouth, Big Brothers who are active speaking 
to others who are not. We add up now to 
about two-thirds of our Big Brothers coming 
in monthly hear the word through the public 
media, and the other one-third from the 
Brothers actively in service. We know meth- 
ods by which we could go out into the com- 
munity and get more volunteers, reach out 
directly to people who are latently willing to 
serve. 
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As I say, we have to put a realistic kind of 
feeling on our efforts to recruit volunteers at 
this time because of lack of money and staff. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Brown, you make a 
very good case for the preventive services 
concept. I would think the one thing that 
would bother government would be _ that 
while in the initial stages the cost is $300 per 
boy, once they get into it and involved them- 
selves in the two to five thousand or even ten 
thousand boys, what guarantee have they got 
that the costs are not going to escalate? I 
mean, you have every reason in the world 
now to keep your costs down and you are 
doing an excellent job. The 600 boys you are 
handling, you are doing an excellent job, and 
I don’t mean this as any personal reflection or 


any reflection on the Big Brother movement. I | 
think it would be a government concern of 


any agency that was selling its service, what 
guarantee or what way would you suggest 


that the government can be protected from | 


that cost not escalating to, say, $600 a year 
and then on up ad infinitum. 


Mr. Brown: First of all, our per capita cost | 
of service will, from this point on, tend to go | 


down, not go up. What it reflects, for one 
thing, is the fact that there is a certain level 
of physical time and a certain level of staff 


and, in a sense, under-productivity, in terms | 
of what the need is. We are, on a per capita | 


basis, spending more than at present we need 


to spend. We get to an optimum point at 


which the costs begin to diminish. The old 
economic phenomenon, diminishing costs, 
where you simply don’t keep on escalating 
your physical plant beyond a certain level 
even though at that point you may be able to 


serve twice the number of boys you served | 


before. You don’t keep escalating your staff in 


proportion to the number of boys you serve. | 


You find that as you serve more boys the 
ratio of staff to boys tends to favour the boys 
rather than the number of staff. So I cannot, 
without going into much greater detail, vali- 


date this for you, but I am saying that we | 
could improve our service considerably in | 


numbers and reduce the per capita costs, and - 
Mrs. Ferrier would like to make a point. 


Mrs. Ferrier: Oh, yes, I wanted to say that 
safeguards can be built in as far as the 
Canada Assistance Plan is concerned, and 


would be built in by the province which usu- | 


ally puts a ceiling on its cost-sharing for- | 


mulae. The General Welfare Assistance Act 
would be a case in point. There is a max- 


4 


imum figure that the province agrees to share 
with the municipalities. 


Another example of this is the Visiting 
‘Homemakers and Nurses Act. It is written in 
‘that the province will pick up 80 per cent of 
the cost of this service up to a maximum 
figure of, I think it is $12 a day. Every now 
and then some representations, of course, 
have to be made. For instance, when legisla- 
tion was enacted in 1958 I believe the ceiling 
was $8. Well, then, by 1965 it had been 
‘unrealistic You couldn’t get a woman to 
‘come in for that. So, it had to be raised to 
$12, but the province has a right to put this 
in, which automatically protects the federal 
‘government. 


| 


| Senator Everett: Well, I am not thinking of 
the protection for the federal government, I 
am thinking of the legislative costs. If there is 
a demand for the service, the costs go up and 
‘up, and the government has to pay that in a 
‘broad sense, has to pay that cost. One of the 
‘suggestions that has been made to us is to 
make the services competitive. In other 
words, have two Big Brother organizations 
and have the government or even the client 
make the choice as to which is doing the 
Better job for the better cost. What do you 
think of that? 


_ Mr. Brown: I subscribe to it in principle. 
\ 


Senator Everett: You say you have a com- 
petitor now? 


Mr. Brown: Well, we have several Big 
Brother organizations in Canada and in the 
‘province. 


Senator Everett: But not competitive? 


Mr. Brown: I don’t know if that makes us 
competitive. I think we could become com- 
petitive with other forms of service if they 


were all strongly subsidized. 


' Senator Everett: But, you do subscribe to 


‘competitiveness? 
_ Mr. Brown: I do. 


Senator Everett: Do you think the client 
‘should have a part in the decision-making 
\process? 


Mr. Brown: Absolutely 


| The Chairman: I had the impression that 
‘service clubs were very, very helpful, to you 
people in obtaining Big Brothers? 
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Mr. Brown: Service clubs have helped us, 
Mr. Chairman, and I don’t want to say any- 
thing that would detract from all the good 
they have done for us, simply in terms of the 
help which from their end is tremendous, at 
the receiving end turns out to be proportion- 
ately less than we could use. 


Mrs. Ferrier: I think the senator is talking 
about recruitment of volunteers. 


The Chairman: Yes, I was talking about 
recruitment of volunteers. 


Mr. Brown: Yes, they have been helpful to 
us in recruiting volunteers. It is not, in statis- 
tical terms, the most significant kind of help. 


The Chairman: Yes. What is it? 


Mr. Dennis Colbey, Toronto: Mr. Chairman, 
through you is it permissible to ask a 
question? 


The Chairman: Yes, go ahead. 


Mr. Colbey: I wanted to ask through you, 
Mr. Brown, whether or not he thought that 
the established organizations such as the Boy 
Scouts, Y.M.C.A., Social Planning Councils 
especially the great emphasis or, let’s say, 
political parties and organizations, social wel- 
fare organizations, democratization of struc- 
tured organizations, do you foresee a useful 
function in your kind of an organization and, 
let’s say, within the present structure now 
among your young people? 


The Chairman: What is your question? 


Mr. Colbey: Well, I am asking whether or 
not, let’s say in the future, I am more or less 
asking whether or not Mr. Brown foresees the 
more or less structure of working young 
people communicating and working forward, 
whether his kind of organization will help the 
majority of young people, your kind of struc- 
tured organization, within our society. 


Mr. Brown: Well, one of the things that 
certainly won’t disappear is fatherlessness in 
our society at any time that you can foresee. 
Now, I am not sure what you mean by struc- 
tured organizations. By that you mean that 
we don’t run a more fluid kind of program 
like a drop-in centre, for instance. If this is 
what you mean, then let me say right away 
that I subscribe to drop-in centres as well as 
to other kinds of services that are relevant to 
the style of to-day’s youth. However, these 
kind of services which are relatively more 
fluid in their structures do not preclude our 
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kind of service. A Big Brother under our 
methodology would be free to introduce a 
youngster to a drop-in centre, for instance, if 
that were so indicated. So it might well be 
that some kind of structures, services, are 
becoming anachronistic, but I don’t foresee a 
time when our kind of service would not be 
appropriate. 


Mrs. Ferrier: I would like to add a com- 
ment to the young man such as the one who 
asked the question. I have been dying to do it 
for some time. One of the most useful things 
an agency like ours can do for young people 
and young men is to point out the very 
important role the father plays in the family 
and urge them that when they assume the 
responsibility of marriage and parenthood 
that they remember this and think twice 
before they opt out of situations they find 
uncomfortable. And I am not saying this is 
our role but normally and from a moral point 
of view we should be trying to prevent 
fatherlessness and these are some of the pre- 
ventitive programs I think we have in mind; 
supplementary incomes for fathers that aren’t 
able to sell their services on the marketplace 
for sufficient funds to support their families 
and meet their responsibilities. This is one 
preventitive measure. Housing that doesn’t 
eat up a disproportionate proportion of the 
family income and put strain on families. 
And, of course, anything that keeps the 
family together and keeps the father in the 
home. This is the ideal for which we are 
striving, but where this unfortunate circum- 
stance develops, that the father has to leave 
the home, then our services moves in. But 
also social services are working towards 
eliminating the need for themselves, trying to 
put themselves out of business really. 


The Chairman: Let’s take the case of female 
heads of families with two or three children. 
They are young enough so that she is needed 
at home. She could go out in the world and 
earn a fair sum as a secretary, and then she 
has to make up her mind. What do we do for 
her? 


Mr. Brown: There are a number of things 
that can be done to assist the working 
mother. 


The Chairman: Well, I haven’t got her 
working. I just have her three children with a 
profession and they are young enough to need 
her attention at home. Now, you take it from 
there. 
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Mr. Brown: Well, sir, as you know, our 
province here has already provided family 
benefits which would enable a mother like 
that to live on mother’s allowance in order to 
stay at home and give her children parenting. 
Unfortunately, and I don’t mean that as an 
overly informed criticism, but I think that the 
facts suggest that what mothers presently on 
mother’s allowance receive in order to main- 
tain themselves at a good subsistance level is 
a little less than desirable. 


The Chairman: You are being honest. Go 
ahead. 


Mr. Brown: What I am saying is that the 
family benefit structure ought to be considera- 
bly strengthened so that, for instance, where 
mothers need help with medical needs, dental 
needs and so on that where provisions now 
are extremely poor, that the family benefit 
structure which is already there should be 
considerably strengthened in the form of 
increasing the allowances available to make it 
possible for that mother to provide a decent 
subsistence for herself and her family. 


Mrs. Ferrier: Plus the other kinds of ser- 
vices which will fill a need. No mother, no 
matter how good a mother she is, can be a 
father. It is as simple as that. 


The Chairman: What you are saying in 
effect is that she needs enough money to 
come in and she needs it at a level that 
allows her to live decently and keep the chil- 
dren in school? 


Mr. Brown: Yes, and to allow the children 
access to those opportunities that might have 
been available for her if the father had been 
present. A father who is income-producing. 


The Chairman: Well, of course, we can’t 
replace the father. 


Mr. Brown: That we can’t. 


The Chairman: But do you know any other 
way of meeting that than by giving her a 
decent subsistence level or guaranteed income 
based on family salaries? 


Mr. Brown: I cannot think of any substitute 
in our kind of society for money, to make 
services available to a family, Mr. Chairman. 
There simply is no other way. If you don’t 
have the money you can’t purchase the neces- 
sary services. We would take ourselves back 
considerably in time to the days of foraging, 
to provide a decent subsistence lé¢vel, without. 
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_ provision of additional income, whatever the 

scheme might be for those mothers who 

| cannot get it by virtue of having been 
deprived of their chief income. 


| 
' Mrs. Ferrier: Just as an example of what 
_ we have proposed to the B.C. government for 
_ those families that have met this eligibility 
| requirement and are receiving family benefits. 
It would be a simple matter if there is, let’s 
say a 12-year-old boy who has developed a 
phase or alarmed his mother, at school. It is a 
very simple matter for a province to allocate 
to that mother, just pick a figure out of the 
air, $300, with which she herself could pur- 
chase. She has the final word. The worker 
' doesn’t say, “You have to get a big brother 
' for your son”, but it makes it possible for her, 
| and we accept the fact that governments have 
to have eligibility requirements. So we said, 
“Could this be tried out on an experimental 
| basis for mothers who are already in receipt 
' of public assistance?” 


The 


Chairman: Senator Fergusson. 


_ Senator Fergusson: I would just like to ask 
if you have any idea of what proportion of 
_ the Big Brothers work with families that are 
on welfare or children from families that are 
on welfare? 


_ Mr. Brown: We have said that about 40 per 
cent of our Big Brothers are currently work- 
‘ing with families that are on some kind of 
, welfare. 


Senator Fergusson: I am sorry, I didn’t hear 
| that. 


The Chairman: Was there someone there? 


“Yes, come on up. 
if 


Mrs. D. S. Kent, Toronto: Mr. Chairman, I 
- would like to ask Mr. Brown whether the Big 
‘Brother Association provides any counselling 
for the mothers, either through their staff or 

through the father? Is this something that 
‘comes into the programs? 


|} Mr. Brown: Yes. We do provide some very 
_ limited counselling at present for the mother 

and it is a great deal less than we would like 

‘to provide, and I am very glad you asked that 
question because up until a year or so ago we 
had a counselling program for mothers which 
‘was a group program subsidized by a special 
grant from the Atkinson Charitable Foun- 
dation. We were forced to discontinue that 
| program because we were unable to get any 
funding support either from the United Fund, 
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and not from their not supporting it but from 
their inability to provide us more funds or 
from the provincial sources at which level we 
had sought to purchase services. So that, cer- 
tainly in principle, is a most important 
ingredient of the service we provide, because 
very often the mother expresses a need for 
very strong counselling support. 


The Chairman: Mrs. Ferrier has a question 
she wants to ask me. I don’t know what it is. 


Mrs. Ferrier: I wanted to ask if you had 
any comments, Senator Croll, on our observa- 
tions about diminishing interest that politi- 
cians have on legislation after it has passed 
the House? In other words, their interest in 
passing legislation doesn’t seem to match 
their interest in seeing it is implemented, 
even in their own community. 


The Chairman: When a politician gets 
behind a measure, he thinks it is in the inter- 
est of people, particularly in his community. 
Then he sees that it is implemented in his 
community. Now, I will agree that he doesn’t 
continue constantly, unless it is brought to his 
attention, to have it improved. That is a 
normal thing because there are many other 
matters that he has to attend to at the same 
time. There are pressures. It is left to those 
people in the community to see that that 
interest is continued. 

The evidence that we have had before us 
here today, which is a repetition of what we 
have had in other places, is that there is now 
coming forward an interest by people who 
are involved, who are not waiting for anyone. 
The people who are receiving public assist- 
ance are starting to organize to discuss, to 
communicate and to do something about it 
themselves. That is one of the most helpful 
things that has come from our hearings. Once 
it gets into the mill it is then out of their 
hands because it then becomes an administra- 
tive matter. Unless there is special pressure 
put on him he is no more than a person who 
makes representation. Does that answer the 
question? 


Mrs. Ferrier: I think if politicians would 
take just a bit more interest in permissive 
legislation and see that it reaches down to his 
constituents, I think they could be leaders in 
this. 


The Chairman: Would you tell me, what is 
permissive legislation? You are now talking 
about the Canada Assistance Act which is a 
perfectly good Act although it has some per- 
missive aspects? 
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Mrs. Ferrier: Frankly, Senator Croll, I 
wasn’t talking, the Canada Assistance Act is 
pretty well inoperative unless it is bound up 
at the municipal and provincial level. 


The Chairman: Yes, that is the part that is 
permissive. Well, as I say, it is very difficult 
for the federal government to say, “You shall 
do this or else I will not contribute.” Let me 
just tell you, if you have been reading the 
papers at all, in the Province of Quebec we 
can’t even get the provincial government there 
to say that the federal government has con- 
tributed to this or not building. We have 
probably given them the most amount of 
money. They won’t even admit it. They 
refused in the last couple of cases. What we 
wanted in the Canada Assistance Act was a 
standard to the standard to say this is the 
basic minimum that four will receive, five 
will receive, six will receive. But there were 
problems. It wasn’t a question so much of 
what is basic minimum, because you could 
apply it to the whole country. But you had 
poor provinces and you had rich provinces, 
and what you lay down as a standard fitted 
for the poor provinces they couldn’t quite 
afford. So you had to make some other altera- 
tions and adjustments and those were the 
things that troubled us. What the Canada 
Assistance Act needs to-day is a standard of 
assistance and some of the permissiveness 
drawn out of it and say, “We will pay if you 
do such and such a thing’, but that takes a 
little time. You have got to realize another 
thing. We operated the welfare system for 
almost 40 years on a means test basis, as you 
know. We didn’t like it but it was hard to get 
rid of. In 1966 we just turned completely 
around, forgot about the means test and 
introduced a needs test. That wasn’t easy to 
do because there were a great number of 
people in this country who still think it 
should be on a means test basis. The great 
trouble was in putting it on a need basis we 
didn’t change the mentality of the administra- 
tors who were still operating on a means test 
basis and using the words, “needs test’. That 
is the trouble today. So it will take us a little 
while before we bring it to the fore. That is 
one of the things coming out of the hearings. 


Miss Ann Sedchell, Toronto: Mr. Chairman, 
could I ask Mr. Brown, through you, on page 
6 he urges the committee to investigate ways 
and means... 


The Chairman: Just a minute until he 
locates page 6. Go ahead. 
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Miss Sedchell: “We urge the committee to 
investigate ways and means whereby finan- 
cial support can be given to non-government 
preventive agencies which have demonstrated 
the validity of their programs.” ; 


I would like to ask Mr. Brown who would 
make a decision about the validity of the 
programs? 


Mrs. Ferrier: Mr. Brown has asked me if T 
would comment on that. I think if you know: 
anything about the United Community Fund 
you could pretty well accept their decision: 
When they approve an agency for funding it 
is a very rigid scrutiny. It is three years 
before an agency is admitted at all for fund- 
ing and there is a yearly assessment by a 
group of citizens. There are even more inten- 
sive evaluations made from time to time. Any 
complaint is investigated. It soon gets back. 
So, I think as a matter of fact I have heard so 
much lip service and praise shot around pri- 
vate agencies by government officials that I 
think there would be very few they would 
question. They say, “They are wonderful 
things.” They are very quiet about whether 
or not they are meeting the needs. That is a 
rather hard remark. They seem content to see 
them operate, as I said before, as demonstra- 
tion projects. 


Mr. Brown: 
question? 


Miss Sedchell: Yes. 


The Chairman; Yes. I think I have failed to 
indicate to you that Mr. Brown has quite a 
distinguished record in the field of social 
work. He has a good academic background 
and Mrs. Ferrier has a great deal of experi- 
ence and this is a well-turned-out brief, a 
well-thought-out brief, and very nicely pre- 


Does that answer your 


sented, too. You can appreciate that it is a 
problem not too knowledgeable to many oF | 
us. I have lived here many, many years, and I — 


am not too well acquainted with it, although I 
think I know the social scene pretty well. 
That reflects the same thing with the other 


senators. What interests us in this problem — 


more than anything else, and it is one of the 
growing problems in this country and it is 
growing out of all proportions to the other 
problems, is the female head of the family, 
whose size for some reason or other is grow- 
ing in importance and size. We have got to 
find some solution for her. Being on an inade- 
quate mother’s allowance isn’t the answer at 
all. If there is anything she needs, as you put 
it, she has got to have money to go to work or 
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run the house. And that is what is causing us 
a great deal of concern. 


On behalf of the committee I thank you 
very much for preparing the material that is 
before us, and for appearing here and 
answering questions. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Brown: Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: That terminates our meet- 
ing for today. 


The committee adjourned. 


Toronto, Tuesday, March 10, 1970. 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty, 
(Subcommittee “A”), met this day at 8.00 
p.m., at Warden Avenue Public School. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. R. J. Murrell, Principal, Warden 
Avenue Public School: Ladies and gentlemen, 


welcome to Warden Avenue Public School. I 


am especially happy to welcome our distin- 


' guished guests of the evening. I recognize 


many of you as parents of our school chil- 
dren. You know me and I hope to know you 


and to the visitors, particularly those among 


our audience, I would particularly like to say 
that this school was designated a community 


_ school by Scarborough Board of Education 


beginning this last September and, as a com- 


- munity school, we feel we have a special job 
' to operate our school not only in the daytime 
' but to the best advantage of the community 
_ during the evening hours as well. 


As you came in the door, no doubt you 


. noticed children in the hall out here and they 


are here three nights a week under the aus- 


_ pices of our Scarborough Board of Education 
employees. One night a week we have the 
_Searborough Parks 


and Recreation and 
another night is devoted to community organi- 


' zations and our own Warden Woods Associa- 


. 


tion, for their benefit. 


We would like to think we are growing. As 


_ a community school we are learning better 


‘Ways to serve our community not only in 
terms of education but in the broader sense 
and in our session this evening we are happy 
to welcome the special senate committee on 
‘poverty. 


~ Not only can we serve our community but 
perhaps we will have a hand in serving our 
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country. Without any more words from me, I 
would like to turn the meeting over to Sena- 
tor” Croll: 


The Chairman: Thank you very much for 
making the facilities available. We like the 
community aspect, but a little quieter for us, 
if you do not mind, so we can be sure to hear. 


I declare the meeting open and I have on 
my immediate right, Mr. Greene, who is the 
Executive Director of the Ontario Federation 
of Citizens’ Associations and Mr. Don Davis, 
who is the Chairman. Both are known to you. 


Mr. Green will have a statement to make 
and Mr. Davis will have a short statement to 
make and then we will ask that the meeting 
be open for questioning by the senators. Go 
ahead Mr. Green or Mr. Davis? 


Mr. Don Davis, Chairman, Ontario Federa- 
tion of Citizens’ Associations: Honourable 
senators, ladies and gentlemen. The Ontario 
Federation of Citizens’ Associations was start- 
ed in November, 1968, as an informal meeting 
ground for people freely giving time and 
effort to the betterment of the community in 
which they live. In February, 1969, it became 
formalized under the name of the Metro Fed- 
eration of Citizens’ Associations, a constitu- 
tion was adopted in which the prime purpose 
is the encouragement of citizen participation 
in community affairs. A forum was created 
for the sharing of ideas, concerns and prob- 
lems facing those involved in community life. 


In this city it is our contention that much 
of the effect of community activity is occur- 
ring by necessity in public housing areas. 
Although we welcome any kind of community 
group, it is hardly surprising that the bulk of 
our membership comes from public housing 
citizens’ organizations, this is where the 
action currently is. 


Our membership is deliberately there left 
wide open and not restricted to public hous- 
ing exclusively since we believe enough walls 
and fences are built around public housing 
tenants already and we would not want to be 
guilty of creating more. 

The people represented in our various 
organizations, since we have no accurate fig- 
ures, break down into the following; recipients 
of some sort of public assistance, about 30 per 
cent; blue or white collar working people in 
the $4,000.00 to $8,000.00 income range annu- 
ally, about 65 per cent; those earning in 
excess of $8,000., about 5 per cent. We 
believe these figures support our desire to 
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make some comment in the field of public 
assistance in its various forms and to speak 
also for many in the lower income wage earn- 
ing bracket. 


We do not contend that our members are 
living in poverty. Those active among us are 
not. Since we believe the word “poverty” 
does not apply only to questions of money but 
to a way of life. Few of us have surplus funds 
to call on. A sudden emergency can rapidly 
cause a financial crisis and we would like to 
believe it is such people to whom the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada refers when it 
speaks of Canada’s lower income population. 
Our own experience is that community 
involvement, though frustrating and difficult 
at times, is richly rewarding in many ways. In 
the year and a quarter we have been in exist- 
ence we have had some worthwhile accom- 
plishments and made our presence felt in this 
city. While not a pressure group we have 
been ready and able to speak up on diverse 
subjects that affect us collectively or our 
members individually. 

We have challenged the Department of 
Family and Social Services on some issues and 
our very insistence has caused obvious con- 
cern to the Ontario Housing Corporation. We 
are willing to admit we are always learning, 
willing to ask searching questions in order to 
act with knowledge and wisdom. 

As chairman, I would be remiss, however, 
if I did not express the positive approach 
most of us take. We try to do our share in our 
own local communities and the wider com- 
munity around us. We have many members 
who sit regularly on councils, committees and 
other bodies. I am confident our people do 
this in an effort to promote better communi- 
cation and a better way of life, not to seek a 
place in some elusive, ill refined middle class 
society. 

We believe we have something worth while 
and just last month arranged for expansion to 
a province-wide organization. Our future 
plans hope that a way will be found to take 
on full time help since most of us are work- 
ing to capacity in our own time and must 
continue earning a living while not neglecting 
our families. 


At this point I would like to ask our Execu- 
tive Director, Mr. Green, to quote some 
extracts from the conclusions to our brief 
since we feel this sums up many of the rea- 
sons why we are here today. 
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Mr. P. Green, President, Metro Federation 
of Citizens’ Associations: Thank you, Mr. 
Davis. 


Honourable senators, ladies and gentlemen, 
may I first mention, although it is not includ- 
ed in the copies of the brief, the Warden 
Woods Community Council did not support 
recommendations 2 or 3. 


Whether governments or big business real- 
ize it or not, we are moving slowly but surely 
into an era when the needs of people demand 
attention, where the value placed on people 
must transcend the value placed on the 
dollar. Many of this country’s young people 
have already reached this conclusion and 
need only the experience, maturity and ex- 
pertise to discover how to put their ideas into 
effect. 


The influence of the churches has, unfortu- 
nately, decreased. Poorer people see some 
church leaders as outdated while many con- 
gregations are regarded as living in the past, 
hypocritical and unable to even see, let alone 
face up to, the social ills that plague our 
society. 


Some social workers are seen to be dedicated 
to the improvement of society, while others 
are merely content to maintain the status 
quo. We have nothing but contempt for those 
who laugh at suggestions put forward by the 
‘“m-educated”’ as happened on one recent 
television programme. However, we see the 
role of the social workers as an enabler, not 
as a leader. 


Governments are traditionally slow to react 
and therefore we see the gradual emergence 
of indigenous leaders from among the people 
themselves. If we do not listen to them now, 
Canada loses it’s last hope of eliminating 
poverty. 


There is an ultra conservative segment of 
society who refuses to acknowledge the inevi- 


table and will not accept the possibility that 
re-assessment and re-evaluation of govern-— 


ment spending can be a valid alternative to 


increased taxation. Improved social conditions © 


do not have to mean higher taxes and efforts 


spent in this direction may well be infinitely — 


more rewarding than trying to keep “these 
people” in their place. 


It has often been said that a part of our 


society needs the element of poverty for its 


own increasing wealth and survival. We con- 


tend it would have even more to lose if pov- 
erty is not eliminated. 


Some of us have expressed doubts regard- 
ing the effectiveness of briefs to this Commit- 
tee; denial would be an untruth. Others say, 
perhaps rightly, that they have sat on com- 
‘mittees, written briefs, participated in discus- 
‘sions, held meetings and confronted authori- 
‘ties to the point where they are sick of talks, 


‘studies and surveys and they want action. 


| You have undoubtedly heard such senti- 
‘ments, and we ask you to convey a sense of 
“urgency to those who will create change. 


_ Finally, these hearings are providing an 
opportunity to publicly air proposals, however 
radical they may seem, that can lead to 
‘change or reform as needed, and stimulate 
public discussion and education. This, in 
itself, is a worthwhile purpose. Thank you. 


The Chairman: Mr. Green, I think you said 
that recommendations 2 and 3, that appears 
on page 5? 
| Mr. Green: Yes, also in the summary of the 
recommendations on pages 21— 


The Chairman: But they are repeated? 
Mr. Green: Right. 


' The Chairman: Yes. Now, can you be a 
little more specific on recommendation 
number 3 because we have been hearing that 
every place and it has been highly 


recommended. 
f 


Mr, Alfred Carswell, Pensioner: Could I ask 
a question? Will there be any opportunities 
jo-night to allow us to exercise our democrat- 
le rights from the audience and say a few 
words, because I would like the privilege, if I 
could. 


| The Chairman: I get the first word and you 
will have to wait a little while. 


_ Mr. Carswell: I can’t hear what you are 
saying, if you could oblige me with speaking 
a little louder? 


| The Chairman: Well, I don’t know if this 
| will do any good, I will try. 


| Recommendation number 3. has’ been 

repeated to us many times and in each case it 

las been endorsed with the request that we 

lo something as indicated in recommendation 

lumber 3. Now, do you know why it was 
ypposed? 


_. Mr. Green: Not specifically. I do know on 
she other one a very valid point was raised 
hat this relates particularly to the recipients 
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of public assistance whereas it doesn’t bring 
any particular equivalent for the low wage 
earner who may actually be receiving less. 


Number 3 is regarding the use of home 
economists, I am not really sure. 


The Chairman: That is not home econo- 
mists, have I got the wrong one, page 5? 


Mr. Green: Page 5 is endorsed by all our 
member organizations. 


The Chairman: That is the one I was talk- 
ing about, which one is not endorsed? 


From the Floor: What is recommendation 3? 
The Chairman: Wait until I get it. 
Mr. Green: Page 21. 


The Chairman: We were mistaken on it. 

Are there any questions? By the way, is 
there any particular emphasis you have aris- 
ing out of the brief? 


Mr. Green: I think it would be fairly safe 
to say the majority of opinion would center 
around citizen participation as being a very 
major part of it. 


The Chairman: How do you envisage that? 


Mr. Green: We feel that it would be quite 
important that effective community groups 
that are representing an area or people who 
are working in an area, should be brought 
into planning before the event rather than 
being presented with something that has been 
planned behind closed doors and then it is 
presented as a fact, because then they are 
forced into a protest kind of operation where- 
as it is much better for a community organ- 
ization to be involved in the planning process 
and not to be presented with something where 
they feel they have to object to it strongly. 


The Chairman: Well, did I understand you 
to say that 30 per cent of the group that you 
represent were on public assistance? 


Mr. Green: Very approximately. 


The Chairman: Yes, 30 per cent are on—or 
approximately 28 per cent it does not make 
any difference, there is a considerable interest 
in that, how do you envisage—and that is 
very personal—that is immediate, planning is 
maybe some time away, how do you envisage 
their representation? 


Mr. Green: Particularly in terms of the 
Welfare Review Board. For example we feel 
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that they should have an opportunity to have 
a more broadly based review board rather 
than the one that is made up only of adminis- 
trative past or present people who have been 
involved in formulating legislation under 
which they are operating. This does not have 
to be just the recipients. It could be somebody 
who has been receiving and no longer is. It 
could be just the ordinary citizen in the street 
as opposed to a formal administrator. The 
same thing might apply in the area of public 
housing. We feel quite strongly that tenants 
representation on even the municipal housing 
authorities or the Ontario Housing Corpora- 
tion would be a very worth while, meaningful 
place where there could be participation. 


The Chairman: One other point that you 
were very emphatic about, I think you men- 
tioned community organization. 


Mr. Green: Community organization which, 
I guess, is our thing as much as anything else 
and certainly many of our member communi- 
ties see the results and what is achieved from 
day to day by having an organization. I think 
we should make it clear these are not protest 
groups. These groups are created as com- 
munity groups and they are very broadly 
based in operation working on everything 
from adult education to kids’ recreation, just 
about anything that comes up. They are for- 
mally willing to get involved with or assist 
people who live in their area and you can 
really see some value from this. Generally, 
you will see this also yourselves, possibly to- 
morrow night. You will be at the O’Connor 
Community, which is one of our member 
organizations, the other part of your commit- 
tee is tonight at Lawrence Heights. They will 
see the co-operation between community and 
schools in particular. 


The Chairman: And many other people. 
From our experience, in what we have seen 
up to the present time, we rather think that 
protest groups have a real role to play. The 
constructive element is good but what is lack- 
ing among these people, who are in this, is 
they find themselves in this position, a lack of 
organized protest within the realm of what is 
possible but an organized protest, we have 
not seen too much of that. 


Mr. Green: There may be times, sir, when 
organized protest is the only thing that can be 
done and it is because groups are not 
involved in the planning or creative process. 
They are then likely to, in some cases, organ- 
ize themselves around a protest or an issue. 
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In other cases the issue is simply the fact that 
a lot of kids in a small area have no where to 
play. 


The Chairman: That is a very important 
issue. Do you think these organizations speak 
loudly enough? 


Mr. Green: I think, yes, they do. I think it 
is something that as somebody gets involved 
with they learn, as they go along, it is not 
something necessarily that they can do 
immediately and I think that we have to 
accept that the majority, in fact all of them, 
are responsible organizations that would 
prefer to make a reasonable approach to 
whatever the authority is before getting into 
some kind of protest. 


The Chairman: Well, protests can be rea- 
sonable too, you know. 


Mr. Green: Sure, a written protest. 


The Chairman: But do you think, well I] 
suppose you are the executive director, do 
you feel there has been some achievement 
that brings satisfaction to the members of the 
various groups or a series of achievements? 


Mr. Green: I think each member group has 
it’s own achievement that brings a great deal 
of satisfaction to those who have been 
involved with it, yes. 


The Chairman: You are talking about the 
Lawrence Heights Group and the Greenholme 
Neighbourhood Association... 


Mr. Green: The Warden Woods Council 
yes. 


The Chairman: How many groups have 
you? I have only seen two or three from the 
brief. 


Mr. Green: There are two that have pre- 
sented separate parts of the brief which they 
attached; one fromLawrence Heights and one 
from Greenholme. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Green: In addition to that, we have the 
Willow Tree Neighbourhood Association whc 
are present tonight; Regent Park Community 
Improvement Association and two inactive 
members we have not seen too much with us 
lately, six higly active groups and we have 
recently had inquiries from around the prov- 
ince. People have seen what is happening anc 
have expressed interest in becoming eithe! 


part of it or maintaining contact and this was 
| the reason for changing to a_ provincial 
organization. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Greeen, in recommen- 
' dation number 1, page 21, you talk about 
| people receiving assistance and then people 
| receiving public assistance; that is a fairly 
! wide term, “public assistance”, I wonder what 
| you mean by it? 


| Mr. Green: We mean here assistance in 
‘rental and financial assistance, whether it 
/means municipal welfare, fmily benefits or 
le tever the case may be. Mainly in the 
terms of public education is the reason 
behind this. 


| Senator Everett: What I am saying is that 
‘anybody who receives a baby bonus is 
theoretically on public assistance. Obviously 
your definition would be useless to you if that 
were used. As I understand it, you want to 
indicate the number of people who are actu- 
jally receiving almost a form of income 
assistance. 


| Mr. Green: General welfare. Perhaps I 
could qualify it by saying it refers to people 
totally dependent on public assistance rather 
‘than family allowances which are paid 
|generally. 


Senator Everett: Now, on recommendation 
‘number 4, you say that you recommend that a 
‘Review Board... 


The Chairman: Page? 


Senafor Everett: Page 22. You recommend 
that Review Boards be instructed to hear and 
make rulings on complaints relating to the 
attitude or activities of departmental social 
workers and that review boards must be com- 
prised of ordinary citizens not in any way 
‘connected with welfare administration and/or 
recipients or former recipients of service by a 
ratio of 2 to 1 to past or present 
administrators. 


Could you tell me what, in your judgment, 

is wrong with the present review board in 
Ontario? 
Mr. Green: First of all, I think there is one 
very major point that it does not have the 
confidence of the people it is supposed to 
serve in that there is a very great amount of 
Joubt expressed on the part of the individu- 
als. If they were going to this body is it just 
really an extension of what they have already 
veen through? The same group of people they 
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have already been speaking to rather than an 
independent body? 


Senator Everett: Is that because of the 
make-up of the board? 


Mr. Green: I suspect so, yes. 
Senator Everett: Not because of its rulings? 


Mr. Green: There was no publicity of any 
amount given to its rulings, to the best of my 
knowledge, so I doubt very much if the rul- 
ings would really have a bearing. 


Senator Everett: Can you tell me what the 
make-up of the board is? 


Mr. Green: Not specifically and reliably, no. 
I do know that a fair percentage of it is made 
up of past administrators or people in similar 
capacities. 


Senator Everett: Are there any client 
representatives on the board? 


Mr. Green: No, sir. 
Senator Everett: None at all? 


Mr. Green: Not to our knowledge, I should 
say. 


Senator Everett: Do you feel that the situa- 
tion would be rectified if there were client 
representation? 


Mr. Green: Yes. 


Senator Everett: In other words, can it be 
rectified by a certain amount of client 
representation or do you have to go to this 2 
to 1 ratio to make it effective? 


Mr. Green: This was really a figure pulled 
out of a hat, in a sense, certainly there should 
be more than token representation, not neces- 
sarily clients, just ordinary people, members 
of the ordinary public. 


Senator Evereti: Excuse me, I gather people 
out there are having trouble hearing. One of 
the things that we understand today from the 
Metro Welfare Council, I think it was the 
committee? 


The Chairman: the Metro Toronto 


Welfare Council. 


Yes, 


Senator Everett; Where you have client 
representation on the board or as you say just 
general public representation, they say that if 
you are talking about client representation 
you generally get the more intelligent client 
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representation and they do not really under- 
tand either the problem of people who are 
living in the stream of poverty. In other 
words to somebody who is at one level of 
poverty somebody at a lower level is as dif- 
ficult to understand as it is difficult for a 
multi millionaire to understand. So now you 
are saying it does not really matter to us 
whether we have representatives on this 
board from all the different levels of welfare, 
if we just have the citizen representation, 
that is sufficient? Well, they seem to say that 
is not sufficient. You are making a mistake. 
Would you comment on that? 


Mr. Green: My first comment would be to 
ask if they had ever tried it. Really I do 
think that people who are closer to a situation 
are more aware of it even though they may 
not have necessarily experienced it. I would 
also question if a person in on a minimum 
income it doesn’t really matter whether he is 
employed or receiving public assistance, 
regardless of what his educational qualifica- 
tions are, he is still living and managing on 
the same amount of money. 


Senator Evereti: Was there a board recent- 
ly formed in Ontario that did have client 
representation? 


The Chairman: That was the voluntary 
agencies, the voluntary agency that had a 
board with some client representation, it was 
not a government agency. 


Senator Everett: Now, coming down to your 
recommendations on interest rates. You 
recommend a maximum interest rate of 12% 
per annum calculated on a reducing balance 
on loans and then the limit be set on interest 
rates payable by lending institutions and in 
the body of your brief you point out that 
where we are importing funds, dealing with 
general world interest conditions, this might 
create some sort of a problem. Do you think 
that the recommendations would be satisfac- 
tory if there were a maximum differential be- 
tween the amount paid for the depositor’s 
funds and the amount at which they were 
loaned. In other words, I make this point; I 
passed the National Trust today and I notice 
they are advertising for funds at 9%. Now, by 
the time they have the acquisition cost, the 
cost of gaining the loan, obviously—maybe 
not obviously—but I am given to understand 
that 3% would not permit—in other words, a 
3% spread, they just could not do business. If 
you reduce, force them to reduce, they tried 
this in the United States with the savings and 
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loan associations, they forced them to reduce 
the amount they could pay to a depositor to 
six or six and a half percent. That is fine, but 
the depositor goes and puts his money some- 
where else. In other words, they just don’t get 
the funds. How do you answer that dilemma? 


Mr. Green: First of all, I don’t think a fixed 
spread between deposit rates and interest 
rates would be the answer for the low income 
person because, as you say in this example of 
9 per cent, we have no way of knowing if the 
rates paid for deposits may go higher. Conse- 
quently you are not really receiving the inter- 
est, the low income part of the population, if 
the interest goes up. 


Senator Everett: I gather your recommen- 
dation albeit to save money for the low 
income, nobody can disagree, but I gather the 
heart of your recommendation is to make the 
profit to the lending institution low enough so 
that it is not worth its while to go and make 
these risky loans? I read that in. 


Mr. Green: Yes, this would practicularly 
apply say to the finance company or to the 
retail store, say the furniture store that is 
anxious to make a sale and sometimes will 
get somebody in beyond their ability to pay. 
Our main concern in the section regarding 
the interest rates here was to avoid a situa- 
tion where the lending institutions are caught 
in a squeeze between the very high amounts 
they are presently having to pay for custom- 
ers’ deposits yet if there was a pegged lending 
rate above that it could be squeezed right out, 


Senator Evereti: How would you overcome 
the problem? 


Mr. Green: If there was a total restriction 
on the amount that could be paid by any 
institution to avoid the situation of a person 
going from one to another and also a limit set 
on the amount of interest that could be 
charged, whether it be in terms of a mortgage 
or loans or whatever it is, at least keeping 
these figures within the realm of possibility 
for the low income person and possibly the 
purchase of a house will be within the realm 
of possibility. 


Senator Everett: You go on in recommen- 
dation number 9 to recommend that the 
United Community Funds should be placec 
under the direct jurisdiction of regional 
county or metropolitan government, financed 
by direct taxation. In effect, this would creat¢ 
really just another government board. 
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Let us assume if we did that or if that was 
, done and the United Community Fund was 
| financed by direct taxation and all the agen- 
_ cies that draw their funds from the United 
| Appeal did so from direct taxation. Would 
there be a volunteer area left? 


| Mr. Green: Well, as things presently stand 
, there are not a great many organizations that 
-are not receiving funds from the United 
_ Appeal so, gentlemen, there definitely would. 


Senator Evereti: But then the United 
Appeal, the new United Appeal, would grow 
and you really would not have solved any 
' problem at all, would you. You see a new role 
in your judgment, a new role for United 
_ Appeal? 


| Mr. Green: Yes, we are not suggesting dis- 
banding the United Appeal or rather the 
United Community Fund. It would still act 
in a similar capacity as far as administration 
is concerned, but being responsible to govern- 
‘ment and ultimately to the people. 


\ 


| Senator Everett: You say it would be 
financed by direct taxation? 


. Mr. Green: Right. 


Senator Everett: Now, let us assume that 
- there is still a tendency for people in the 
community, who have the resources, to give 
part of those resources to the community in 
ithe form of some sort of development fund. 
What you are saying here is the area covered 
by the United Appeal is so structured today 
‘that it might as well be handed over to gov- 
ernment and financed by direct taxation? 


_ Mr. Green: Provided there is no loss of 
‘autonomy to the various agencies. 


The Chairman: Provided what? 


Mr. Green: There is no loss of autonomy to 
the various agencies. 
The Chairman: Sub-agencies. 


} 


Mr. Green: They need not become civil 
- servants. 


The Chairman: Is it bad to be a civil serv- 
ant? All right. 


_ Senator Everett: The financing of the 
United Appeal or the United Community 
Fund would be through direct taxation? 


Mr. Green: Yes. 
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Senator Everett: But I am saying, even if 
you do that there is still an area of giving 
which I suspect there is. 


Mr. Green: Through churches and other 
organizations. 


The Chairman: They cannot hear you out 
there at all, go ahead. 


Mr. Green: Yes, there would still be the 
area of giving for people who wished to give 
either through churches or through small, 
localized community activities or endeavours 
and various groups that for whatever reason 
did not want to participate or presently do 
not participate in the United Community 
Fund. I think perhaps one of the things that 
we are getting at, one of the underlying 
things perhaps two, if I might explain; one is 
the fact that since the funds are collected in 
the form of charitable giving, are we giving 
enough consideration to the person at the 
other end of the line who is therefore receiv- 
ing charity rather than receiving something 
that perhaps should be a grant and also since 
a fair amount of the donations that are paid 
say to the United Appeal are tax deductible 
expenses to business, it is, in effect, coming 
out of your tax dollar anyway or the price of 
it. So is there a great deal of difference ensur- 
ing it is a fair share? 


Senator Everett: I am not arguing the point 
as to whether you are right or wrong in the 
recommendation. I am glad to have the expla~ 
nation. It just seems to me if you decide by 
some taxation you still leave open an area 
that voluntary funds would be given by 
people who had the means to give them and I 
am just wondering whether you say that 
aspect of our society should be done away 
with excepting if you are referring to chur- 
ches or small local community undertakings, 
or is there not an area where there are con- 
siderable millions of dollars which could be 
channelled in your mind? 


Mr. Green: I suspect there would be many 
new areas that would open up that presently 
have not been available. I would hesitate to 
try, off the cuff, to state exactly what they 
would be. 


Senator Everett: One of the submissions 
that has been made to us, along this line, has 
been to the effect that really what these 
voluntary agencies should be doing is that 
they should give up what should be available 
to the client as a matter of right and get more 
into the experimental field. In other words, 
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public donations should be used to experi- 
ment with new methods of attacking the gen- 
eral problems. What do you think of that? 


Mr. Green: Yes, I think experimentation is 
a very valid thing and I think too, we have to 
keep in mind that not all the United Com- 
munity Fund Agencies are working solely 
with the aspect of poverty. In fact, very few 
of them are concentrating there. There is a 
much broader scope. Whether you throw your 
additional funds that you are mentioning into 
research or experiment either in terms of 
community activities or in terms of medical 
research or some of the other things that 
might become available, it is open to ques- 
tion. I think a great many activities are in 
terms of medical research or some of the 
other things that might become available, it 
is open to question. I think a great many of 
these things would happen. 


Senator Everett: Now, do you think the 
community at large would support the under- 
takings of the United Appeal? 


Mr. Green: I don’t know. Are they support- 
ing it now? 


Senator Everett: Now, you make the point 
in your brief that as a matter of fact the 
community at large is not supporting, that 
really the support comes probably from a 
particular segment of the economy. 


Mr. Green: Yes. 


Senator Everett: I just wondered whether, 
on the basis of direct taxation, the community 
at large—how far would they be prepared to 
go with the Y.M.C.A., for example? 


Mr. Green: I think one result would be the 
community at large would probably take a 
far greater interest in what various agencies 
were doing and possibly they would want to 
have more citizen participation in the various 
agencies because this is rather more indirect- 
ly the spending of their funds and also, I think 
too then, that you do bring in the aspect of 
accountability. In other words, if a group of 
citizens, a group of people in the area, had 
some question it could be raised say through 
their alderman either for or against. 


Senator Everett: How important do you 
think the minimum wage is? 


Mr. Green: I think it is vitally important. 


Senator Everett: In solving this problem? 
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The Chairman: Vitally important in solving 
what problem? 


Mr. Greene: In the overall problem of 
poverty. 


The Chairman: In what respect? 


Mr. Green: Because I think a large amount 
of the emphasis, particularly the emphasis we 
see in the press, has been given to various 
aspects of welfare and not enough emphasis 
has really been given to the working poor 
who are in many cases less well off. 


Senator Everett: Have you any particular 
ideas of what the minimum wage should be in 
Ontario? 


Mr. Green: I would like to see it substan- 
tially increased, perhaps even by 25—50 per 
cent. I think perhaps people—I have not 
experienced being on a minimum wage and I 
hesitate to answer for people that are. I feel 
they should be answering this for themselves. 


Senator Everett: I hoped that it would be 
answered as we go along. 


Dealing with your own experience, that is 
in your own group, which would more likely 
solve the problem, if you had two, which is 
not the case in point, but let us assume you 
did, which would more likely solve the prob- 
lem, an increase in the minimum wage or a 
negative income tax, a form of guaranteed 
annual wage? 


Mr. Green: I think this is almost a loaded 
question. 


Senator Evereti: Oh no, it was not a loaded 
question. | 


Mr. Green: Neither one, I think, is enough 
on its own. Whichever way it goes, it is 
something more than that because I would 
ask a question is that enough money at this 
point anyway? You know, there is a greal 
deal to be said for and against both ways. You 
know we hear continually of the guaranteed 
annual income. This is the thing to talk about 
right now. I think we would have to recognize 
it is not quite as simple as that and where is 
the minimum going to be set and is it going 
to be a differential depending on whether ¢) 
person lives. For example, you know, you 
might say, is the base amount that a family 
of four could exist on in a small village ir 
Nova Scotia? Is it the same basis upon which 
a person could live in Montreal, Toronto 01) 
Vancouver. If not, where is this leveling go: 
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ing to be set out and I do not think you can 
really get into a comparison of one against the 
other unless you give specific figures of how 
much against how much. 


Mr. Davis: I think too, you have to consider 
people in public housing. For example, if you 
. give them a guaranteed income, a raise, what 
benefit would they get if they lose part of 
that back to the Ontario Housing again? 


Senator Everett: In increased rents? 


Mr. Davis: A lot of things have to be run- 
ning around in circles, taking away with one 
‘hand and putting back with another. 


Senator Everett: You do the same thing in 
increasing the minimum wage. 


Mr. Davis: A lot of things have to be con- 
sidered in regard to wages especially in the 
line we are thinking of, the majority of our 
jpeople are public housing tenants, any 
‘increase affects their rent. 


Mr. Green: And also there will be very 
many protests from people on the minimum 
‘wage if you raise them to the point where 
they pay more income tax. 


Senator Everett: In this brief, at the end of 
‘the main brief, that is one of the points that 
iis made here, that there is a definite objec- 
tion. We come across this objection in other 
cities we have visited. On page 22 of the brief 
from the Lawrence Heights Neighbourhood 
‘Association you give an example of a man 
who increased his earning power by $1500.00 
a year and assuming that is all taxable 
income you say his income tax takes a $300.00 
increase, the rent will be increased by $500.00 
and the job pension will take $100.00, really a 
total of $900.00 so that does not counter your 
ooint? 


Mr. Green: Perhaps Mr. Davis, being a 
member of the Lawrence Heights Neighbour- 
aood Association, would explain that. I sus- 
cect there would be much more concern at 
she increased amount of rent being paid than 
at the fact that out of this $1500.00 slightly 
more income tax. 


_ Senator Everett: Yes. 


_ Mr. Davis: I can give you a good exaple in 
‘egard to the facts quoted here that in a raise 
of $1225.00 per year, the time you take away 
‘our rents and your increased job deductions 
t leaves you with $515.00 and by the time 
rou take your increase in pension plan, 
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increase in income tax, increase in your rent, 
you are taking $700.00 away from it. 


The Chairman: What is wrong with having 
$500.00 extra? 


Mr, Davis: I am just using this as a sample. 


The Chairman: If you earn some money 
you have to pay income tax, but are you 
going to take the view that it is bad to pay 
tax on the point where you are not prepared 
to earn more? 


Mr. Davis: No, the point is that a person in 
this position is not able to go out, buy a 
home, he cannot save money, not the amount 
of money in any reasonable amount of time, 
in fact a person in this position cannot even 
go out and get a N. H. A. mortgage. 


The Chairman: Mr. Davis, we started out 
by taling about the guaranteed income. 


Mr. Davis: I was trying... 


The Chairman: Let us just pause for a 
moment. We talked about the guaranteed 
income for people and you showed some—I 
think Mr. Green showed some _ hesitancy 
about it. He wanted it specified. Well, I think 
it is well for us to know the history of our 
own country. You know a great deal about it 
from the brief but a guaranteed income 
would be what we call a demogrant, do you 
understand that term? Do you agree with 
that, Mr. Green? 


Mr. Green: No. 


The Chairman: Well, a guaranteed income 
is payment across the board to those people 
who require it. The history of our social legis- 
lation in this country has been that our pen- 
sions are paid all over the country at the 
same rate. The family allowances are paid at 
the same rate. The old age security is paid at 
the same rate. Unemployment insurance is 
paid at te same rate in every part of the 
country no matter rich or poor or whatever. 
Now, is that any indication of the trend of the 
legislation or the thinking? Does that make 
any impression on you at all? 


Mr. Green: Yes, I think there is a trend this 
way and it is not necessarily a bad trend 
because presumably if it is extra funds by 
being universal that are getting into the 
hands of people who do not have need of 
them, it is going to be taxed back at the top 
of the scale anyway. 
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The Chairman: An income, guaranteed 
income and negative income tax, does not 
provide for universality, you know, of course 
they way the old age security works at the 
present time is an allowance and supplement. 
One signs an income tax form to indicate he 
has so much income before he qualifies for 
the whole supplement or part of the supple- 
ment. So that, of course, is the best example 
of the guaranteed income. Now, does that find 
approval? 


Mr. Green: Yes, I think the theory of the 
guaranteed income would find fairly general 
approval with the poorer people provided 
that the amount that is guaranteed is going to 
be enough to live on. 


The Chairman: Well, we are not going 
through the exercise for the purpose of just 
coming up with an amount that does not 
mean anything. It has to, of course, be a 
meaningful amount or the whole thing does 
not work. What I am trying to find out is this. 
I have a feeling here that when you talk 
about the guaranteed income that there are 
some people who feel they will have to pay 
somewhat more taxes. They are reluctant to 
do it. Do you have that attitude in your 
organization? 


Mr. Green: Yes, I think this is noticed even 
among ourselves that there is all this thought 
in the back of our minds. I questioned though, 
whether it is entirely valid if complete con- 
sideration were given to re-evaluation of gov- 
ernment spending. In other words, is money 
going right now in areas where it doesn’t 
really have to go and could be put to better 
use without increasing taxes. 


Senator Inman: Your representations are 
interesting. On page 22, recommendation 
number 8, I would ask if you consider that 
easy credit contributes to poverty in many 
cases? I mean the ads, so many ads say, “‘take 
it now and pay to-morrow, pay so much a 
month, low payments down”, this sort of thing 
that invites people to use credit buying. Do 
you consider that that is attributable? 


Mr. Green: Yes, I think it does in many 
cases because people can be induced into 
buying something much more expensive than 
they really set out to buy by a smooth talking 
salesman and laid down with payments that 
they might be able to manage for a certain 
amount of time and always get behind. 


' Senator Inman: Furniture and everything 
has to be repossessed? 
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Mr. Green: And they still have to pay for 
Tt: 

Senator Inman: Then on page 3, the main 
part of your brief, the last paragraph, do you 
think that things such as services and train- 
ing and skills, education, especially among 
women on budgeting, housekeeping and so 
forth is as important as money in many cases 
of poverty as we know it? 


Mr. Green: It is very important. I personal- 
ly would not want to say whether one is more 
important than the other, certainly you 
cannot eliminate poverty without the money. 
I am not sure how far you would go without 
many of the other services that go with this 
other qualification on the guaranteed income. 
It is not enough on its own. 


Senator Inman: I didn’t mean just money, 
along with money? 


Mr. Green: Yes, in that case. 


Senator Inman: In a lot of cases, people 
getting a certain amount of welfare do not 
have the proper knowledge of how to spend 
that money usefully. Do you think education 
along these lines would be a big help? 


Mr. Green: I think it would be a big help in 
two ways; to some people it would help, we 
have also heard the other way that some of 
the social welfare workers will claim that the 
people they are dealing with really are the 
experts in budgetting but just manage to get 
by. If there were people employed by various 
departments in this capacity, I think it would 
not take very long before they realized just 
how hard it was and actually started feeding 
back this information within the system as 
well as having it come from outside. 


The Chairman: I was trying to get your 
point there. Give it to me again, what point: 
were you making? 


Mr. Green: Let us say that the various 
welfare departments and social services 
departments had people who’s sole purpose; 
was to assist budgetting, they themselves’ 
would go out in the field and very rapidly see 
just how difficult it is to manage on the! 
amount that a family is given. So not only 
would there be pressure and talk from the 
outside but also they would feed back within! 
the system, “look at this, it isn’t enough”, 


The Chairman: Well, on the evidence that 
we have heard we come to the very easy, 
conclusion that those people who’are on public 
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assistance and have been for any length of 
time are the world’s greatest experts on shop- 
ping and budgetting and on how to live. They 
don’t need any teaching. All we have ever 
done for them is to tell them how to do things 
and how to tighten their belts. There is some- 
thing else I wanted to ask you. You got me off 
base for a minute. I have got another ques- 
tion, oh yes; I think I should make it very 
clear to you, if you follow the proceedings of 
the Senate, we have said not once, not twice 
but a thousand times we do not believe that 
money alone will solve this problem but on 
the other hand we have also said that money 
is the beginning and you go no place without 
it. So let us not have a bogyman. This we 
believe. 


I will tell you what, just for a change of 
pace, sir, have you something in mind? Let’s 
hear it. 


Mr. Carswell: I came here with a few gen- 
eral observations in my mind. I have not been 
able to catch the discussion that is going on 
because I am a little hard of hearing and 
being a pensioner, of course, I am concerned 
because I have been attending groups of pen- 


sioners to try and pressure the government to 


bring us a little extra relief to what we have 
been given, a little more above the 2 per cent 
they generously give us. First of all, in view 
of the fate that previous commissions have 
jhad, and I mean Hall-Dennis and Carter 
Commission, I wonder if this commission is an 
‘exercise in futility. I am wondering if it is not 
going to be the same, going to be put in some 
‘cubby-hole down in Ottawa the same as the 


others or could it be you are trying to justify 
your $15,000.00 a year? 


I mean, after all, you fellows have got to 
salve your consciences and do something. I 
know for hundreds of years it has been the 
time honoured custom of governments and I 
have read history back and back, I am an old 
age pensioner, I am an old country first war 
pensioner, suffered blood in the first world 
war with hardship in the trenches, I have 
followed the history of governments back and 
I know, it has been stated time and again, a 
time honoured custom of governments if they 
want to shelve legislation. I have a feeling it 
is not good and today, this to me, this is a 
veflection of the distant attitude of govern- 
ment. The world itself has got this same 
problem or at least these countries of the 
world we are acquainted with such as Eng- 
and, United States, Dominion of Canada have 
zot this problem of poverty. Of course, you 
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fellows are delving in, more or less, to the 
effects of poverty, not the causes. You are 
delving in just like knocking the man down 
with the car, the poor man, taking him to 
hospital, taking him back and putting him on 
the street to be knocked down again. 


The cause of poverty is the distance 
between the ever growing rich and the ever 
growing poor. The fact we have the word, 
“poverty” presupposes on the other end of the 
scale the word, “rich”. While we have mul- 
timillionaires there have to be, at the other 
end of the social scale, “poverty”. That is a 
gulf that has existed for perhaps centuries 
and has been accelerated into the 1960’s. It 
has been accelerated to the extent we find 
there are people owing three or four hundred 
million dollars on the one hand. 


It is surprising the government itself is out 
of touch with the people else why should they 
need to have a commission like this. We are, 
in allowing the government today to create 
these problems, we have got this prosperity 
today. 


Now, I would like “poverty” itself to be 
defined. Does it stop at people on welfare? 
Does it stop at people like me who are on a 
pension, getting old age pensions and perhaps 
have a few dollars in the bank sufficient 
enough to have to pay taxes or does it stop at 
the $18,000.00 a year men in Ottawa who are 
telling the press stories and getting their pic- 
tures in the paper of hardships on the equiva- 
lent of around $21,000.00 or $22,000.00. Where 
does poverty start? 


I think the only problem that will solve this 
is to delve into the causes of poverty and I 
hope sincerely that this report of your com- 
mission, Mr. Chairman and all you ladies and 
gentlemen, will not go into the cubby files in 
Ottawa and I hope it will be a report that the 
government will have to tackle the causes of 
poverty. 

In the first place, if we had, or if we did 
not have, a valid distribution of taxation we 
would level-up the incomes of people. Why 
should big corporations get their discounts 
and their privileges? We hear people talking 
about private enterprise, where is there any 
private enterprise today in this country? 
Everybody, except the working man, is subsi- 
dized. Business is subsidized, giant corpora- 
tions are given free loans in order to settle in 
places and they would probably settle there 
anyway if it satisfies them and if it doesn’t 
satisfy them they won’t settle there anyway. 
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People, because of the income tax suggestions 
today, are talking about picking up their 
businesses and going elsewhere. This has been 
the custom over many, many years when 
people, certain elements, have thought they 
weren’t going to get a square deal in taxation. 
In particular the capitalist class suggested 
they would pick up their capital and go else- 
where but I don’t know that they have ever 
done so. 


Well, I thank you for exercising tolerance 
for my remarks. I am much obliged. 


The Chairman: All I can tell you is that we 
have been at this for some months and work- 
ing as hard as we possibly can doing it 
because we want to do it. We do not have to 
do it but we want to do it. We want to make 
some contribution to deal with this question 
of poverty. The only question that we are 
asking the people, as we come around, is, 
How, GO. you jcure. it?”. “What. ise the 
remedy?”. You would be surprised, Mr. 
Speaker, that we have not got very many 
answers yet and we have been around for a 
considerable length of time. That is the main 
purpose of the exercise. 


If anybody has any suggestions the floor is 
your’s. Go ahead. 


Mr. John Fletcher, Pensioner: I was at the 
committee and I have studied most of the 
reports given out in the local papers and I am 
a veteran pensioner. 


As I see it, we are confronted with the 
same problem all the time. People say, “Well, 
where is the money coming from?”; ‘‘Who is 
going to pay for it?”. Why the delay at this 
point in history? Now, just trying to straight- 
en out the poverty level... 


The Chairman: I cannot hear you very well 
up here. A little louder please? 


Mr. Fletcher: The country is in a position 
moneywise, resourcewise and brainwise to get 
rid of this situation and I think the only thing 
that we can do is start right from the bottom 
as Joey Smallwood said, the minimum wage 
has got to be raised to $2.00 and $2.50. Once 
this is done the cash flow can grease the 
wheels of industry and economics in the 
country. Without this there is no way. We 
have got over 60 per cent of the population 
on the lower bracket of $250.00 or less per 
year. The balance is subsidized. 


There are a few other things involved. The 
Canadian public are working for 15 per cent 
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of the net profits of the country. The other 85 
per cent is going across the border. I am 
talking about the profits, dividends. This is 
our main problem. People say, “Why worry 
about Americans?”. I am not against Ameri- 
cans. My brother, my sister, my father, my 
mother, they are Americans. I say this; we 
have got to own this country. We have subsi- 
dized the bushes, we pay subsidies on our 
mineral resources, exports to get it out of the 
ground, but what have we ploughed into 
industry? Nothing. 


Our kids don’t own the damn building that 
they are in. You say, “Why not increase the 
working wage?”. The minimum wage is too 
low. I will give you an example. Triangle 
used to be up here, $1.25 an hour. I worked 
for them myself. Just after I had a stroke. I 
talked to the Minister of Labour in Ontario, 
no way, it cannot be. You show me why they 
are paying such low wages. He wouldn’t take 
the time, and at that time, I didn’t bother but 
I will put it to you this way, you men have 
got the responsibility. You are sitting in the 
chair. You have it in your hands to do some- 
thing. I know you have got a large problem. I 
say this; first of all, like Gordon says and I 
know there is a lot of pitfalls in it, we have 
to own what we are working in. What are the 
kids going to own in the future if we don’t 
get this under control within a short time 
We may have problems with second and third 
generations. 


This gentleman here brought up the Red 
Feather and the proposition whether they 
should have voluntary contributions after 
probably the government tax deal. To do that 
I say sure, let them have contributions, volun- 
tary to the government, if they do it. 


The 12 per cent interest on money that this 
gentleman raised, as far as banking is con-) 
cerned for the low income group. If I under-. 
stand this correctly, I think it is a good idea, 
a good percentage of the people in the coun-. 
try have and do belong to the credit unions of 
the country, over two hundred million in 
assets or at least monies loaned out. These. 
people used it. Why have they used it? 
Because they cannot get the same deal from a 
bank. Even the government workers are using. 
the credit unions themselves and it belongs to 
the people and they have been using it. 


Just lastly here, in the credit union, the, 
government has suggested they should further 
be chartered like a bank. No doubt it would) 
open the market for more money. The 
Ontario government suggested they put for- 
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ward a plan to have a saving programme 
where they use money for N. H. A. and other 
housing purposes. This is the route. 


Now, as far as the labour board, compensa- 
tion board, the old age pensioner, the veteran 
pensioner, since the increase in food costs and 
general living standards have gone up there 
has been no really appreciable interest on any 
of these things. 


. The welfare recipient and everybody else is 
concerned with food costs. The cost has gone 
up and there has not been the same rise in 


their benefits. 


The gentleman brought up the point wheth- 
er there should be education along with a 
‘change and I think this is a good idea. Some- 
body brought up the point that maybe the 
Welfare workers should go into the home and 
study the situation of how they make out on 
$68.00 a week with six kids. In the States 
some senators have done this and tried to live 
on their income. It is pretty rough and it 
takes a mastermind to do it where there is no 
clothing allowances, no insurance allowances, 
po other additives to the basic monies 
ceceived from the crown or from _ the 
municipalities. Those people are having a 
pene time to get along as it is. There is not 
too much left over, thats’ for sure. 


' The Red Feather evidently has had trouble 
and this man brought the point up that on 
some of these committees there should be 
a from the community who are recipi- 
ents or nonrecipients on the board. I agree 
with this that there should be some communi- 
“y representation on the new council and the 
Red Feather took exception to it. Now, I will 
tet away from this business. I think that on 
any board representing the public there must 
de a good cross section on the board. If there 
is not, there is no way it is going to help or 
change in the future. 


Now, one thing that I have studied, and 
valked to a few people about at the university 
s the baby bonus. The baby bonus is sort of a 
cash credit given to most people that have 
children and could be credited something 
similar to a plan they have in Australia or 
New Zealand. We say that we have not got 
_ noney for housing. In Australia or New Zea- 

and they are using this baby bonus. A citizen 
jan get a pre-cash credit for a number of 
_ years ahead so people in the young or middle 
age group may buy housing from N.H.A. or 
the equivalent in that country with this as a 
_ lown payment. 
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They Windsor television station and radio 
station, about a year ago, took a survey on 
this and there were quite a few answers on 
the pros and cons of it. I don’t see anything in 
this brief about it. The N.H.A. or the Ontario 
Housing have done a fair job. The architec- 
ture, the location and structure of the buildings 
is fine. The only thing that gets me about it is 
that I live in one and I have gone in other 
areas of the country, from one end of the 
country to the other, areas of the city, the 
thing that astounds me is that when, as it was 
brought out in public a while back, these 
housing units cost roughly $40,000.00 a unit. 
Now, this is with everything; services, land, 
large type places or apartment buildings and 
smaller units. Now the thing is for $40,000.00 
I say why are we trying to keep the poor in a 
poor area. Now, some of the senators in the 
United States came up with this; remove the 
ghetto from the ghetto and let the people 
move, if they want to move into some of the 
areas of the country. Even now I understand 
most of the recipients on assistance, it is not 
transferable. This goes for welfare. The result 
is we have a poor area in the east of Canada. 
I am not running down any provinces, but I 
say this, they are moving here at the rate of 
60,000 a year which is developing problems 
for us right in Toronto let alone our housing. 
in other centres. Let us have a plan where 
they can move to other areas and get the 
assistance they would here. Make it a nation- 
al, transferable plan so that areas of the 
country that under developed they can move 
out to. 


The man talks about 12% interest rates. 
Let money be available like the V.L.A. so that 
the people who can go out to lay even a few 
bricks, the people who have still got enough 
in them to do it, can get that money to do 
something for themselves. There is no point 
in building a complex putting 500 people in a 
$2,000,000.00 building on a 100 years mort- 
gage and have those kids be paying for years 
and years after. It is cheaper to let them have 
the money and let them move out to areas 
where it is less congested and you are not 
grouping all of the one type or all of the 
recipients all in the same areas because you 
are just creating over and over the same prob- 
lem. They found this in New York, Chicago- 
and other major cities in the United States 
and now they have decided to do something 
about it. 


The compensation board is really a problem 
in the sense that compensation rates have not 
been adjusted for quite a while. They take 
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too long. Now I will put it this way; a man 
gets hurt in an accident and may wait three 
weeks for a cheque or longer. Now if you are 
paying insurance, you get hit with a car, you 
want the insurance company to settle up for 
your car damages. I think it is only fair that 
either the compensation board changes the 
regulations and pay the man from the start of 
the accident or the employer continue his pay 
until the compensation board settles up so 
that he has no loss of time and no inconveni- 
ence. This is a serious question for most men 
in industry because once the man has had an 
accident very few bosses or industries want to 
take a second chance with the man. As a 
matter of fact in a lot of cases they want to 
get rid of him as soon as possible. There are 
changes between the employer and _ the 
employee. I think it is in the interest of the 
public to get that changed as soon as possible. 


The mention of taxes, increase of taxes, 
paying for the services or changes in the 
social structure. We could take the Germans 
in the war. It is not a five minute deal, we 
really have got to sit down and I think Mr. 
Trudeau has got the right idea that something 
has to get in here and get the thing moving. 
There is money that has got to be spent and 
it has got to be spent at the base of the 
problem because if we eliminate poverty in 
this country the country is going to tick over 
twice as fast. If we own the industry in the 
country it is going to tick over twice as fast 
and after all who—if a man is going to invest 
in our country he wants to invest in some- 
thing that we have got a good equity in our- 
selves, not just 15 per cent, and also where 
the poverty problem has been licked. I think 
we have got a good country and we have got 
all the time and money to work with it. All 
we have got to do is rearrange the bookkeep- 
ing such as this baby bonus and a few others 
to eliminate. 


Now here we have got the welfare on one 
hand, old age pensions on the other hand, 
Ontario payments on the other hand, five dif- 
ferent sets of bookkeepers looking after five 
different sets of computers. What happens is 
that it has got us doing three or four times as 
much so maybe we can eliminate that. The 
cost of doing this, naturally, it is going to hit 
the tax-payer. It is going to hit everybody, 
but the point is we are doing something for 
the future generation coming up because we 
are still going to have problems even when I 
am dead and gone. 


I take it pretty seriously in this sense that 
if we do not do something and do it in a 
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reasonable time, I think it is going to drasti- 
eally affect us. 


That is all, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 


The Chairman: Madam, I think you wanted 
to say something? 


Mrs. Virginia Forgie, Recording Secretary, 
Metro Federation of Citizens’ Associa- 
tions: There was a point brought up about 
baby bonuses. I thought, seeing you were 
asking for suggestions, I would give you my 
general opinion. I am not in favour of baby 
bonuses. I have six children. The main rea- 
son everybody gets it. Millions of dollars 
spent every year. Doctors get it, lawyers get 
it, everybody gets this $6.00 every month 
regardless whether they need it or not. Now, 
if this was turned back into some type of a 
wage taxation, not exactly a rebate, but just a 
recovery for the low wage earner, if they 
could get I mean $300.00, it is just not any 
type of a tax deduction for you, you know, 
for a child. There is no way you can raise one 
on $300.00 so therefore if it was put back that 
way so that they would not have to pay 
someone making four or five thousand would 
not have to pay income tax I think it would 
be much more to their benefit giving them 
this $6.00 every month. 


Thats ical: 


Mrs. Pat Colley: I heard a few references 
tonight to raising the minimum wage. I don’t 
really feel that would cure poverty. I think 
our government in Ottawa and the one here 
in Toronto must first do something about the 
unemployment because $5.00 an hour if you 
are in the work force is all right but if you 
are unemployed it is not going to help pover- 
ty. We have government in Ottawa that lets 
Dunlop and lets DeHavilland lay off and they 
import strike breakers whenever there is a 
legal strike and all this leads to poverty. 1 
think something should be done about that. 
That is just a suggestion. 


The Chairman: I assure you that this com- 
mittee does not have any differences with 
you. The first and most positive step in the 
eradication of poverty is jobs. There is no 
substitute for jobs. The unfortunate part is 
that we have to realize that at the height of 
our prosperity in the last eight or nine years 
when there were many, many jobs in this 
country and paying well we had 15 to 20 per 
cent of the people in poverty. That is a prob: 
lem in this country and everyone of you 
knows that we had eight, nine years 0! 
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unprecedented prosperity yet at the same 
‘time while we had this great prosperity we 
had 15 per cent and now 20 per cent in 
poverty. That is the dilemma. That is the 
‘problem. That is what we have got to try and 
.solve in some way. 

Mrs. Dawson Fuller: I am glad you brought 
‘this point up, so many people earning so 
much money but along with this you have 
common inflation. As I understand it inflation 
\starts with a little blessing from the govern- 
‘ment, usually folowing wars. They are faced 
‘with a heavy war debt, as long as they have 
‘inflation it in turn reduces the debt that they 
‘owe. Unfortunately, like most things, the 
jmonster they create eventually masters them. 
(One thing they don’t keep in view is the fact 
‘that income tax exemptions never keep 
jabreast of the inflation. It only stands to 
reason that this cuts into people. It is proven 
now up into the $8,000.00 bracket. It is not all 
inflation but almost every dollar they earn is 
taxed. 


| The Chairman: Madam, I cannot say any- 
‘thing to you except I have been in politics for 
many, many years. Most of the senators, with 
the exception of Senator Everett, have all 
been in politics for many years. All I can tell 
you is I have yet to meet someone who knows 
the answer to inflation or who knows what 


the remedy is. 
t 


| Mrs. Fuller: They don’t want to know the 
janswer to any of these things as long as it 
suits them. They are not the ones worrying 
‘where to-morrow’s bread and butter is 
coming from. I am old enough to have lived 
through the depression and I remember. 


_ The Chairman: Madam, you do not remem- 
ber it any better than I do. 


_ Mrs. Fuller: It is an exercise in futility and 
I couldn’t have worded it better and an 
excuse from the Senate to stay in Ottawa. 


The Chairman: What is that? 


Mrs. Fuller: An excuse from the Senate to 
stay in Ottawa. I congratulate you. This is the 
first thing the Senate has ever done. 

_ The Chairman: When I hear you people 
talk about it—it is hard to hear up here, the 
“stooges of the Senate who stay in Ottawa” I 

think I will just take a minute and tell you a 

few things that you do not seem to know or 

do not recall. 


It was a committee of the Senate, and I 
speak with knowledge on these things, that 
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first brought on an investigation and sat as a 
committee to deal with the question of unem- 
ployment and from that came the creation of 
the Department of Manpower. It was a com- 
mittee of the Senate that dealt with land use 
and from that came ARDA which was of 
great help to the rural people. Some of you 
may recall that it was a committee of the 
Senate that dealt with the price of food. I 
think we were very prominent in it and asa 
result of that came the Department of Con- 
sumer Affairs. Perhaps some of you will 
recall that it was a committee of the Senate 
that dealt with the question of aging and 
brought in the guaranteed income which was 
the first of its kind in any part of the world 
and the government supplemented it. 


Mrs. Fuller: You still can’t live on it. 


The Chairman: In addition to all that, per- 
haps you will recall, it was a committee of 
the Senate that dealt with the matter of truth 
in lending, to tell you how much interest you 
pay on your money—before you didn’t know. 

These are some of the accomplishments of 
the Senate. I would think, as Canadian citi- 
zens, you would be knowledgeable of these 
‘and so when we come here to you with 
proven results on other occasions we are 
attempting to do a job and the lack in confi- 
dence in us is not warranted from what little 
I tell you now of our accomplishments. 


Mrs. June Egoroff: You mentioned Man- 
power? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mrs. Egoroff: Well, I find that Manpower 
isn’t very much good. 


The Chairman: Isn’t very much good? 


Mrs. Egoroff: No, it is very little use. For 
instance I have four children to support. Now, 
I went to Manpower to try and better myself, 
offered to go to school free so that I could 
earn a living for myself and my children and 
not accept charity but they wouldn’t let me 
take training, not even for free. 


The Chairman: 
trying... 


No, but you see, I am not 


Mrs. Egoroff: It is better to live on welfare 
you are getting more money by the time you 
finish paying taxes. 


The Chairman: I don’t want to hurt your 
feelings. I may be wrong, you correct me if I 
am; they have got a regulation in Manpower 
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that is causing us a lot of trouble and that 
regulation states that unless you have so 
much schooling that they cannot take you. 
Now that is what they probably did to you. 


Mrs. Egoroff: I was booked as a filing clerk 
and they wrote on my card a “senior general 
clerk” which I am not and said that I could 
not take another job because I was a file clerk 
and there is no money in being a file clerk, 
maybe $240 a month, well I am making more 
than that sitting at home, looking after my 
own kids. 


The Chairman: As I say, we are finding as 
we go across the country that the general 
complaint has a lot of merit to it. We have 
been able to straighten some of it out, not 
completely. What you are saying is eminently 
so. 


Mrs. Egoroff: This is training from the tax- 
payer’s money, people like me that are going 
to prefer to sit home on welfare. 


The Chairman: I must tell you something 
else that will interest you. You say you could 
earn $240 as a file clerk, what would you 
earn? 


Mrs. Egoroff: About $240. 


The Chairman: $240, what would you get 
on relief? 


Mrs. Egoroff: On welfare? 
The Chairman: Yes, approximately? 


Mrs. Egoroff: More than that, about $30 
more than that. 


The Chairman: Instead of $240 you have 
got $300? 


Mrs. Egoroff: Right. 


The Chairman: In the Province of Ontario, 
you are either on relief or off relief, right? 


Mrs. Egoroff: Right. 


The Chairman: And you have people who 
know that is so. Now, in several of the prov- 
inces of Canada you know how they would 
deal with you? They would say you go on and 
work and we will supplement and give the 
difference between what you would get on 
welfare and what you earn and in addition to 
that if you earn more than that they would 
take 50 cents out of every dollar and you 
keep 50 cents of every dollar up to an amount. 


Mrs. Egoroff: Not if you are in housing. 
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The Chairman: What? 


Mrs. Egoroff: Not if you are in Ontario 
Housing. 


The Chairman: It has nothing to do with 
Ontario Housing. 


Mrs. Egoroff: Because you rent those. 


The Chairman: I am talking about the wel- 
fare generally. You understand what I am 
saying? 


Mrs. Egoroff: Yes, I do. 


The Chairman: Let me repeat it; if you 
were to get $300 in welfare that would be $60 
difference, just a rough sum, right? 


Mrs. Egoroff: Right. 


The Chairman: In seven provinces in 
Canada which are poorer than Ontario, they 
would give you that $60 and keep you work- 
ing rather than say you must take relief and 
then figure that they save a great number of) 
dollars and more important than that they 
save your dignity as a person. Now, a few 
people want some job to do and I have just 
given you another very good job to do. We 
will be going on to something else but there 
is one of the difficulties that you have to face’ 
and that is you ought to do something about 
it. All I did was suggest that you perhaps 
should raise your voice a little louder, Mr. 
Green. 


Is there anybody else? I cannot see, I don’t. 
see anyone else. Look, it is your show, you do 
not often get a chance to take a wack at 
senators. Come on lets’ have it. 


Mr. Wilfred Mountain: The only question I 
want to ask is why are the draft dodgers 
paid; why are the tax payers paying the draft 
dodgers from the United States in this coun- 
try? The deserters come from the United | 
States to this country and the taxpayers are 
keeping them. 


The Chairman: My friend, I am an old 
soldier too. 


Mr. Mountain: That’s all right, all my | 
family are old soldiers. 


j 
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The Chairman: I share your views. 


Mr. Mountain: 
paying for them? 


Why are the taxpayers) 


The Chairman: 


Is there someone over 
there? ; | 


| 


Mr. Ken Radford: I have just one comment. 
| There was a lady over here who was speak- 
ing about the universal baby bonus which I 
think is a valid point insomuch as a lot of 
money is not required but it might be sug- 
gested if we did have a guaranteed annual 
income, and of course assuming this would 
be based on the number of people in the 
family, this would eliminate altogether the 
‘necessity of any baby bonus. I think the ques- 
‘tion would be rather redundant if we had the 
‘other type of guaranteed income. 


Mrs. Forgie: Would the baby bonus be cut 
out if we had the guaranteed annual income? 
Would they eliminate that? 


The Chairman: Well, I don’t know what 
they would do and I cannot tell you what this 
committee will finally report but it seems to 
me that if we deal with a family on guaran- 
teed income, it would be most inclusive. The 
gentleman has a point. 


Senator Evereit: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
we could hear some comment on _ public 
housing. 


Mr. Fletcher: Mr. Chairman, I do not want 
to take too much of your time. I think you 
brought te question up, I would like to refer 
‘to it. I think public housing, the way we are 
now thinking of it, we are going to Malvern 
and spending millions of dollars there with a 
new type of unit and if you doubt my words, 
just ask the principal of the school, ask the 
‘teachers, you will find that in general it is not 
on the surface. It looks nice when you drive 
down the street but I don’t think it is really 
worth it. I think there is enough evidence 
from the community council, from the 
representatives of the Children’s Aid, the rest 
of them right in here, a good example, a good 
cross section that it costs too much money 
land basically that the single home unit and 
possibly faster transportation to rural areas, 
‘out a little further or transferable to other 
cities that need the population, need the 
skilled jobs or whatever is involved, it is a lot 
cheaper. The cost is tremendous per unit and 
the assessment is higher, quite a bit higher 
and the fact that we are paying the interest 
funds that we are paying, if you try to dupli- 
cate the same system say five to ten years 
from now you are going to pay three times 
the cost of the project, the cost of the archi- 
tecture, layout, fast transportation, roads and 
sewers, in the highly congested areas like 
Regent Park or downtown as the city gets 
larger. It has got to the point now where the 
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basic engineers are teaching this type of con- 
struction or planning for the future and I say 
forget about it. 


We are past that stage in large centres like 
Toronto to be building any more congested 
units too close to the city because the taxpay- 
er here is going to be taxed right out of this 
shirt. It is happening in Oakville. When the 
new assessment of rates comes in next year it 
will possibly be the same thing in Scarbor- 
ough so you can imagine what taxes on these 
units would be. The taxes are roughly on an 
assessment on a four bedroom unit, about 
$650.00 or $1,000.00 so in five to ten years 
what are the taxes going to be? What is the 
assessment going to be? This is what you 
have to consider and the construction of the 
units, especially the housing, the noise rate is 
pretty high, no plaster on the walls, no sound- 
proofing, the rest of the services are adequate 
but I think the cost is say roughtly $40,000.00 
per unit for the whole project. You can do 
better for $25,000.00 out in Cooksville or some- 
place else. I think if you really look into this 
you will find other countries doing better at 
this type of thing and Austrailia and New 
Zealand, I think, may have the answer espe- 
cially where they have a transferring fund 
from one set of books to be credited on the 
baby bonus to use for down payments on 
housing. This alleviates the problems for the 
future too. 


The Chairman: Mr. Weatherhead, would 
you like to say a few words? 


Mr. David Weatherhead, M.P., Scarbor- 
ough West: No, Mr. Chairman, I just came in 
to listen to my people. This is my riding, as 
you know. I have close contact with people in 
Warden Woods particularly. I would just like 
to listen to their comments and not make a 
speech myself, thank you, very much. 


The Chairman: I am sorry that you have 
not been here before. It has been very inter- 
esting, I am afraid we have run our course 
pretty well. 


I am sure you will get a copy of Hansard 
and you will be able to read it because it will 
appear there. That is the best I can do for 
you. 


Mrs. Beatrice Roden: Senator Croll, I 
understand this committee has been good 
enough to want to know the causes of 
poverty. 


The Chairman: Yes? 
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Mrs. Roden: There is a sector which I 
believe you have not heard from and that is 
the crippled adult civilian and what happens 
after a person who is a crippled child, who 
has everything possible done in childhood 
gets an education, the best they can and does 
the best they can and suddenly are struck 
with an accident. By an accident I don’t mean 
a car, just some accident, they are deprived 
of a means of livelihood by that accident and 
they are thrown immediately into poverty. 
They cannot apply to a compensation board. 
They are not injured on any job. It may be a 
fall on the sidewalk, any little fall in their 
own home, any little insignificant thing that 
eventually disqualifies them for earning a 
living. A healthy normal person would be 
able to recover from it but when they have 
spent their life as more or less a weakling, a 
handicapped person, how do they pull out of 
it? They are thrown immediately into hope- 
less destitution. That is an area I have not 
heard mentioned. 


The Chairman: Well, madam, may I tell 
you on behalf of the committee that that sort 
of a case is foremost in our minds and it is 
foremost in our minds for this reason that 
those people are no longer in the labour 
market. 


Mrs. Roden: Right. 


The Chairman: They cannot help them- 
selves and when you people ask questions you 
give me an opportunity to tell you a few 
things that are interesting. One of the things 
we did in this committee, and for the first 
time, was to identify the poor, the poverty 
stricken. We know who they are. We know 
where they are. We think we know they got 
there. Our trouble is to find a way to ge them 
out. 


One of the first group that we have are 
what we call, and you will understand the 
term, the disadvantaged. The blind, the crip- 
pled, the maimed, the aged, who are no 
longer in the labour market and who must be 
looked after decently and immediately. There 
is not a labour problem there. They are all in 
the same position as the person on old age 
security for whom we are making some 
provision but we have to make an adequate 
provision. That is our number 1 category. Our 
number 2 category is the female head of 
families. There are about 300,000 of them in 
Canada with 500,000 children of various ages. 
This woman is pretty helpless. There is not 
much she can do. She may be in the labour 
market. She may be out of the labour market, 
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but there she is. Then we have the welfare 
poor, the people who are on welfare. That is 
the third category. The others, the first cate- 
gory, are about 50 per cent of the 4,000,000, 
then we have 2,000,000 people in this country 
who are working for minimum wages or less, 
who are the working poor and who could 
almost do better on welfare. They are just 
hard working people. Not all of them could 
work but a great many of them could. We 
know there is an obligation for us to do what- 
ever has to be done but it is a difficult situa- 
tion. Some people say to give them a higher 
minimum wage. We have studied that and, 
sure, we want a higher minimum wage. I 
wanted to indicate to you that we are aware 
of what the problem is and how we view it. 


Mrs. G. “Smith”: I would just like to make 
a comment. Anyone who is disabled can 
qualify in the family benefits for a disability 
pension. These people can be rehabilitated. 
They are assessed by the medical advisory 
board and by the field worker and they can 
receive the disability pension. If necessary, 
they can receive a supplement from the gen- 
eral welfare plus the other benefts. They are 
not just out in the cold the way some people 
think they are. Certainly a lot should be done 
for them but there is a lot being done. 


The Chairman: There is no suggestion that 
they are “out in the cold”. The suggestion is 
what they are getting is inadequate. That is 
the suggestion that is being made and the 
difficulty of coming within that category and 
from our point of view they are poverty 
stricken since they cannot get into the labour 
market to help themselves. That is all I was 
saying to you. 


Mrs. J. Tremblett: I would like to know 
why it takes years and years of study tc 
recognize these people need extra assistance. 


i 


The Chairman: Why it takes years of study 
is because it is not as easily recognizable as, 
making the statement here to you after many 
many months of studying the situation. We 
really did not know where these people wer¢) 
and we studied it in bits and pieces. 


Mrs. Tremblett: Here I am. | 

The Chairman: Senator Everett was righi 
on the job this morning. He is very shart) 
tonight. He suggested I quote your brief t 
you which says on the first page: | 


One of the major problems faced by 
Canada’s low income people is the com: 
plete lack of knowledge and understand: 


ing displayed by the general, more afflu- 
ent, public. 


t 
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This is the thing, a lack of understanding of 
the plight by the public extends to almost 
‘everyone. 


_ Please do not forget that this discussion 
that we hold here today, I express views and 
some others express views and we only have 
ithe power to recommend in this committee, as 
every committee has, only the power to 
recommend and there are other people who’s 
obligation it is to act on those recommenda- 
tions. Naturally I have indicated to you that 
on other times and other occasions we have 
made recommendations that have been very 
fruitful. This undertaking we have at the pres- 
ent time is the hardest work this committee 
or any other committee has ever done in any 
parliament under any circumstances. We are 
at it constantly and the kind of problems that 
we have to face up to, as we have heard 
today, are the kind that touch you every 
minute. You are living with that sort of thing 
and you realize that it is a human problem. It 
is the biggest problem in the world to solve. It 
is not a money problem, it is a human 
orebem. 

, 


Mr. Carswell: Could I say another word? 
What you have just said, the power to recom- 
mend, that touches me because I remember 
Mr. Trudeau saying on the inflation question 
when he was questioned in parliament about 
enforcing restraint and he said that the con- 
stitution did not allow him to take any 
enforcement. Then, practically at the same 
jime, Mr. Young of the Prices and Income 
Commission was asked a similar question and 
te said his terms of reference were only to 
mvestigate, that he could not go any further 
than that. So one wonders what power the 
doliticians do have in Ottawa, what power or 
's there a power beyond the scene? A power 
‘rom the various chambers of commerce, big 
ndustry, big finance, that says you cannot do 
his, big advertising concerns such as Eatons 
ind Simpsons and these people who pay-—the 
‘eporters are here—who pay the Star and the 
Telegram, not my ten cents every night of the 
week and my twenty cents on Saturday. The 
jtar and Telegram are not concerned with 
hose. I have tried for many, many times to 
tet letters into the Star in particular about 
hese people who go down to Ottawa with 
heir nice words about democracy and the 
‘ights of the people and I have seen in page 7 
hat they are making such a great play that it 
's a democratic right of the people and I have 
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written letters of protest against M.P.’s get- 
ting increased salaries back in 1963 when 
they went from $10,000.00 to $18,000.00 a year 
and in 1954 when they went from about $6,- 
000.00 to $10,000.00 a year. I sent in letters of 
protest because I have all my life tried to find 
out what an M.P. does to justify his salary 
and I can never find out. I can never find if 
he does any more than the mere ombudsman 
could do. We have three levels of govern- 
ment: municipal politicians, provincial politi- 
cians and we have federal politicians. 


In the Globe and Mail, one member justified 
the preference of old age pensioners because 
he said he was rendering service. I would like 
to remind this person that I rendered a ser- 
vice and gave bloodshed in two world wars in 
order that he might enjoy those comforts that 
he has now in his office. 


The Chairman: I can tell you, my friend, 
that whether the Star or the Telegram 
refused to print your letters, Hansard will 
have every word of it in. 


Well now, we have had an evening. We 
have had a discussion. I have in mind ter- 
minating it unless something special... 


Mr. Bill Belfontaine, Alderman, Ward 1, 
Borough of Scarborough: I don’t know wheth- 
er I have any priority to speak, I am just an 
alderman in Scarborough. 


The Chairman: What is your name? 
Mr. Belfontaine: Belfontaine is my name. 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Belfontaine: Also a provincial candi- 
date in ’67. I have one or two votes in this 
room. I would like to, if I may, I have been 
thinking a great deal about poverty as applies 
to the spirit and to the pocketbook and to the 
community. I am a businessman and I thought 
that it was time business supplied it’s great 
pressures and possibilities to poverty. I don’t 
mean by lowering prices in the supermarket 
although this would certainly help. I would 
like to see the business executives who are 
washed up on the beach at 65 and still have 
five, ten, fifteen or twenty years of tremen- 
dous drive, intelligence, experience, that they 
could lend in a task force basis and work 
directly in the community. I am thinking even 
at the ward level, with people who are on a 
kind of poverty of the spirit and they can’t 
recover themselves. They could either retrain 
themselves or be inspired to go out and per- 
haps get back in the labour force again. I 
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have tried to do this in my own simple way 
and, of course, my facilities are rather limited. 
I cannot share my alderman’s salary. I under- 
stand it is just above the poverty level. I do 
not know whether anybody knew that or not. 


Mr. Carswell: What is poverty? 


Mr. Belfontaine: I might place the sugges- 
tion before your committee. There are these 
tremendous people available and there must 
be at least 100 or 150,000 business executives 
frittering away their time on the golf courses 
or perhaps at the Granite Club, perhaps at 
the Primrose Club, if you can make it there. 
If they would apply themselves to this par- 
ticular problem I would think that poverty 
could be solved at least a little bit. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. The 
chairman being more than 65 and some of the 
others may be close to it is not frittering his 
time away as he might in working on this 
committee nor are my colleagues. Thank you 
very much for rising and coming to this 
meeting and giving us your point of view. 


From the Floor: I consider this a special 
question. I guess everyone else considers what 
they have to say as special. I was not going to 
speak. I am among the affluent society. I have 
been very poor, very hungry, terribly hungry 
because I was hungry in 1924 when we came 
from England and they just said, “No Eng- 
lishmen may apply” at all the factories in 
Toronto. Here again then we hit the depres- 
sion. I would oppose Mr. Belfontaine’s sugges- 
tion because I think that anyone who is one 
day over 65 is redundant and I would strong- 
ly urge that we look to the youth for the 
tomorrows that we won’t be living in. 


The Chairman: Well, you are not suggest- 
ing that they shoot all of us over 65, are you? 


From the Floor: Well, no, I wouldn’t suggest 
that. I have a mother and a father too, all 
alive. 


Mr. Green: If I may comment on the first 
aspect sir, I think the lady is being sarcastic 
or cynical. I hope, sir, it was not intended to 
be on the retired executives, I am not sure 
just how much they would understand what 
the problems are. It would have to be people 
that are experienced in the problems. 


Mr. Belfontaine: I learn more from that 
than forty year’s in business. 
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The Chairman: Take it easy now, ladies 
and gentlemen, we have had a good evening 
Thank you very much for coming. Thank you 
Mr. Green and Mr. Davis for presenting the 
brief. We hope to be able to satisfy some of 
your wishes. Thank you all. 


The committee adjourned. 


Toronto, Tuesday, March 10, 1970. 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
(Subcommittee “B”) met this day at 2.25 p.m 
at Duke of York Public School, Toronto. 


Senator Edgar E. Fournier in the Chair, 


The Chairman: We will call the meeting t 
order because time is passing quickly. We are 
greatly privileged to be with you this after. 
noon for a few hours. We have just visitec 
your school and have been very impressec 
with what we have seen. This is a new type 
of school and it is indeed a novelty for us 
who come from smaller centres. 


Mr. Sinclair, we regret very much that we 
could not accept your invitation to dinner. A: 
you know, we are tied up with other meeting: 
and our time is rather limited. We are grate. 
ful for your kind invitation, as we are als 
grateful for your brief, which all the mem 
bers of the committee have read more thar 
once. We believe it is a fine presentation anc 
you have a lot to tell us. 


I should point out that in addition to thé 
Principal of Duke of York Public School, Mr 
Sinclair, there are also present the following 
Mr. William J. Quinn, Inspector of Schools 
District #7, Toronto; Mr. James E, Laughlin 
Inspector of Schools, District #8, Toronto 
Mrs. Zelda Feldbrill, School Social Worker 
Duke of York School; Miss Tanis Sigurjons 
son, a teacher at Duke of York School; Mrs 
Bernice Laski, also a teacher at the school 
and Miss Rosemary Draper, a teacher at Duk) 
of York School. 


As a rule, we do not ask the person whi 
senting the brief to make a resumé of it an( 
already read it, as I have previously men 
tioned. We usually just ask the person pre 
senting the brief to make a resumé of it anc 
then we ask questions. With time permitting 
we will also ask the audience to participate. | 
regret that at this time I am unable to sa} 
whether there will be sufficient time t 
permit that. However, if there is the time, W 
would like to have questions from the audi 
ence. So, Mr. Sinclair, the floor is yours, 


Mr. Walter Sinclair, 
York Public School, Toronto: Thank you, 
‘Senator Fournier. Mr. Chairman, senators, 
ladies and gentlemen, this committee has 
jheard many briefs about what poverty is. I 
think that today, from the school’s point of 
view, we should talk about the effect of pov- 
erty on children and parents. I should say at 
the beginning that we are not talking about 
all of the people who live in this particular 
district; we are talking about some of them. 
However, their numbers throughout the City 
of Toronto have been so large that it has 
caused great concern to our Board of Educa- 
tion and its members. 
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In 1965, this school, after some study, was 
set up as a point project to find out what could 
be done, as far as education is concerned, to 
reduce the effect of poverty on children. As I 
mention in the brief, a number of criteria 
were set up to decide which schools should 
articipate in this program, and over the 
reas up until the early 1970’s there will be 
about 60 schools involved. 


Senator Pearson: All in the centre of town? 


_ Mr. Sinclair: All in the centre of town, as 
far as Toronto is concerned. 


‘The Chairman: 
Sinclair? 


When did you say, Mr. 


| Mr. Sinclair: The early ’70s, The criteria 
‘or choosing these schools include seven: 
meome, public housing, juvenile deliquency, 
socio-economic rank, economic achievement, 
nousehold characteristics, and social welfare. 

_ We have set particular purposes for the 
nner city schools and these are purposes in 
tddition to what you would expect in any 
other school. To go through these briefly, we 
lope that we can do something to make 
jchool a happy place, a place where children 
eally want to be and to learn; in other 
vords, we want them to remain in school as 
ong as they can. We want to help them 
mprove their communications skills and per- 
laps most fundamentally we want parents to 
je involved in the school. We realize that if 
ve do not involve parents the school suffers 
0 that extent. 


_We feel also that we need to involve the 
ther community agencies that exist in this 
articular school area. We feel that the most 
asic relationships include the school, the 
eacher and the child, and it is from this that 
7e work. I repeat that when I talk about 
eprived children I am not talking about all 
| 21685—6 
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children. I emphasize this point because some- 
times We use various general terms and people 
misunderstand. But in the school we have 
children who seem not to be benefitting from 
our educational program, have not in the past 
and are not now. 


What this school has tried to do is to meet 
the child at his level by accepting him where 
he is and providing some sort of program that 
will facilitate his development. It is as if we 
have individual programs whereas in fact we 
have group programs. 


We try to help the teacher to keep her job 
easier in the sense that she has support from 
people other than teachers. In this group I 
include our resource personnel, such as the 
social work department, the library people, 
guidance teachers, physical education teach- 
ers, and a number of others. 


In this school we have also developed a 
number of programs which we think in the 
future will come to be included under the 
term “community school” and these things 
include such activities as occur in many 
schools; that is before-school programs, physi- 
cal education, games and so on, noon hour, 
after-school, and some evening programs, and 
this year we have developed some programs 
on Saturdays. Last year saw the development 
of a summer program for children. There 
were some 150 in that particular program. 
And so we look forward to the extension of 
the school day and the school year. 


When I read the criteria that are used to 
identify inner city schools, the implication is 
that it is not just the task of the school to 
meet the problems of poverty; it involves all 
levels of government, the public and private 
industry. In other words, the solutions for the 
inner city school problems are not to be 
found within the schools themselves. If we 
ever put ourselves forward as an institution 
that can cure poverty, I think to that extent 
we will be in error. 


In working at the problems of poverty, we 
think that the way we work at them is of 
great significance. By this I mean that we 
must inolve all of the people who are affect- 
ed, all of the people who have responsibilities 
for working at the problems. 


In conclusion I would say that the school 
has attempted to adapt itself in new ways to 
the needs of the community and to the chil- 
dren in particular. We recognize many prob- 
lems within the school, and outside of the 
school. The problems within the school are 
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ones of inadequate experience on our part 
and inadequate training, but we feel that we 
are approaching the problem by involving as 
many people as we can. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Sinclair. 
Would any of your panel like to make any 
comments? Perhaps the school inspectors 
have something to add? 


Mr. W. J. Quinn (Inspector of Schools, Dis- 
trict # 7, Toronto): I might say a word, Mr. 
Chairman. As you probably would guess from 
the brief, the problem of the approach to the 
children who are forced to live under what 
has been described as deprived circumstances 
becomes the concern of the whole Toronto 
Board of Education. This is, I think, recog- 
nized by the fact we are setting up a great 
number of schools in the inner city trying to 
reach the children who must live in this kind 
of environment. 

I think Mr. Sinclair has done a very excel- 
lent job in outlining our kind of unique pur- 
poses in these schools, but I would just like to 
add one dimension to it in the sense that if 
poverty in fact does immobilize people, and I 
think it does, from being full participants in 
our society, then we see the role of the school 
as one of enabling people, especially children 
and their parents, to become more effective 
participants in our society. 

I think by that we mean that we would 
enable all people, but especially our children, 
to be able to participate in the decisions that 
affect them, in the decision-making process. 
There are skills involved in making decisions. 
‘We are assuming that if we do this that we 
are all going to be able to be more effective 
in arriving at what it is we have to do about 
poverty, in enabling us to help ourselves 
because many of us came from backgrounds 
of poverty ourselves. 

I think the other dimension that I would 
like to add to what Mr. Sinclair has said is 
this, and this is based on some years of 
experience in working in the inner city of 
Toronto as a teacher, as a consultant, as a 
principal, and now as an inspector. The 
school cannot do this job alone. I would hope 
that no one would think that we can do it. I 
would hope that we do not give anyone the 
impression that we can do it alone because, 
while we have a very vital role and because 
we are the one institution in society where 
me have them all, in spite of this, in spite of 
this great advantage, this great opportunity, 
we cannot do the job ourselves. 
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You might say then: “Who is going to de 
the job?” We have indicated our role in this 
process of helping the poor. However, I think 
there are others. There are, first, the people 
‘as we have indicated here. We have implied 
that the people themselves who are concerned 
have to have a part in this. However, I am 
also thinking of other jurisdictions. I thinl 
ways and means must be found which wil 
enable us to get these various jurisdiction: 
together to concentrate, to cooperate, to focus 
on this great problem in our very rick 
country. 

I think it is in that area that we are least 
competent. We have got all kinds of problem: 
in terms of our communications betweer 
various jurisdictions. Consider the federal. 
provincial kind of problem that we realize we 
see every day of the week, and especially as 
it applies to education in the country 0! 
Canada. Or let us consider the number 0: 
jurisdictions in our own city, the matter 01 
the responsibility of the board of educatior 
and the matter of the responsibility of the 
city council. I do not think you can reall} 
isolate these two jurisdictions when yo 
attack a problem like poverty. Somehow we 
have to find ways of working together. 

I think my third point would be that there 
is great hope because I think there are skill: 
that are being made available to all of us 
especially in the field of the social science: 
where we have learned how to communicate 
and how to work together. If we can shart 
these skills, learn these skills, and this goe! 
for the parents, the children, the teachers, th« 
counsellors, the members of parliament, all o 
us, if we can use these skills to come to beai 
on a problem like poverty, I think that ther 
is great hope for the future. 


The Chairman: Thank you, sir. I do ne 
wish to open the debate now, but I would lik 
to ask you at this moment, since the school 
have been in operation, do you actually sé 
some progress? | 


Mr. Quinn: Yes, definitely. It is mainly i 
the area of the attitudes at this point. 


The Chairman: Would anybody else like t 
comment? 


Senator McGrand: Attitudes of the parent 
or the pupils? 
Mr. Quinn: Both. 


Senator McGrand: How is that attitud 


evidenced? 
} 


Mr. Quinn: Let us take the attitude of the 
hild. One thing we know is that we see 
children who are in the Duke of York school 
feeling good about coming to school. I think 
t this point in time about all we can really 
0 is, if they want to come to school, then we 
ould hope, and I think this is true, that it is 
ot an unreasonable hope, that they would then 
ant to learn, that there is an opportunity 
here for them to discover and explore and 
evelop. I think we can read their attitudes. I 
think the attitude is a symptom of something 
alse that is going on, which is probably 
deeper and which we have not been able to 
neasure. 


_ The Chairman: Inspector Laughlin? 


Mr. J. E. Laughlin, Inspector of Schools, 
istrict + 8, Toronto: Mr. Chairman, I 
ould like to congratulate Mr. Sinclair and 
Mr. Quinn on their presentations so far. It 
‘eems to me basically what we are trying to 
jo in the inner city schools, or what we are 
liming at doing, is to give the child in the 
lassrooms of the inner city schools the same 
jpportunities for success as a child would 
lave who comes from a higher socio-econom- 
ic area, say in a North Toronto school. 


We have to come to grips with this prob- 
em. It may be that it will involve more 
yeople concerned with, say, a Grade I class. 
generally, we have no lay assistants in our 
jrimary classes except in one school in this 
listrict, and that is in this Duke of York 
chool. A lay assistant is a person who comes 
fm and who helps the teacher. She is not a 
eacher but serves to assist with the children, 
‘nd she talks to the children, which is a very 
mportant thing. 


We have a lay assistant in each of our 
‘indergartens. It may be that we should have 
wo, even three lay assistants assisting in a 
wade 1 classroom in an inner city school 
‘ecause the children need language, they 
eed people to talk to. Generally, when these 
hildren come to school their language back- 
round is not as rich as it should be. This is a 
asic thing. There is not the richness of lan- 
uage background for the learning of reading 
nd the learning of writing and the ability to 
Xpress themselves. 


It may be that we should have more help in 
ur Grade I class—probably first on an 
Xperimental basis. It could be three; maybe 
wo in a Grade II class, and one in Grade III 
tight do. Basically we have to say: How are 
‘e going to create for this child the same 
| 21685—63 
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opportunities to succeed as exist for the child 
in a Grade I class in North Toronto? 


Community involvement has been stressed. 
I think this is important, that the school and 
the community be involved together. Person- 
ally I have said that I would like to see the 
school open in some way until probably nine 
o’clock in the evening, when perhaps we 
might have a vice-principal on duty for part 
of the day and a second vice-principal in 
charge for the late afternoon and the evening, 
so that the community could be involved 
more closely with the school. 


I do think we need to set up screening for 
teachers for their work in inner city schools. 
There are some very good materials on the 
market today for this. However, it should be 
organized so that all teachers in inner city 
schools are trained more effectively to deal 
with the problems which they will be finding 
in our classes. 


Again, I would like to stress that when we 
are talking about inner city schools we must 
be careful not to generalize. When we talk 
about poverty, remember we are talking 
about only some; we are not talking about all 
the people of any school district or area. 


Another point that Mr. Quinn has stressed 
is the need for a coordination of effort on the 
part of all our community organizations. I 
remember a couple of years ago when he was 
principal of this school he invited me down 
and said that there were over 50 community 
organizations that he had to work with, to 
endeavour to bring together to unite their 
forces to focus attention on the problems that 
were to be found in a school like Duke of 
York. 


Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to make a 
long speech. Those are a few points I wished 
to make at this time. 


The Chairman: Thank you, sir. Anybody 
else? We have a social worker here, Mrs. 
Feldbrill. We would like to hear from her. 


Mrs. Z. Feldbrill, School Social Worker, 
Duke of York School: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to stress the importance of this co- 
ordinated, concerted effort on the part of 
various agencies, including various govern- 
ment departments, and also the community 
itself, in looking into the problem of poverty. 
I would hate to see this as an endeavour on 
the part of the ones that have just paternalis- 
tically making decisions for those who have 
not. 
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I think the people who are poor or are 
deprived should help solve their own prob- 
lems. I think sometimes we underestimate 
their wisdom in this whole field. The work I 
have done with the people struggling with it 
has convinced me that they are well aware of 
some of the points involved and have made 
very wise decisions in many instances. I think 
traditionally our process has been that agen- 
cies do things on behalf of them, and very 
often this fails. I would like to see this 
approach change and have them involved in 
the whole process of finding solutions. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Anybody else 
who would like to add a few words? 


Miss T. Sigurjonsson, Teacher, Duke of 
York School: Yes, Mr. Chairman. As a person 
who is not a trained psychologist, I would like 
to put in a plea for easier access to trained 
help in connection with psychological disturb- 
ances. I think we have in this school the 
greatest need in Toronto for this type of ser- 
vice. I think we will not have enough help 
until every teacher has some training in psy- 
chology. We need more help in that direction 
to work with these children who need this 
help but do not receive it. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Miss Draper? 


Miss R. Draper, Teacher, Duke of York 
School: It seems obvious to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, with the number of schools in the inner 
city, 60 very shortly, there cannot be the 
same amount of attention given throughout 
the whole system. I think it ought to be 
recognized that probably a core of about 6 
schools needs very special help with their 
very special problems. It is in the centre of 
the city where the greatest poverty lies. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Anybody else? 


Mr. Laughlin: Mr. Chairman, I think really 
when you begin to look at the inner city 
schools you can see two groups, a core of 
inner city schools such as here, and then the 
other group, which is a rather different thing 
from some of the schools which are now 
being classed as inner city schools, with far 
fewer problems because of the socio-economic 
level of the districts involved. However, the 
core inner city school, the school in the centre 
of the downtown area, is where there exist 
the serious problems. 


The Chairman; How about Mrs. Laski? 


Mrs. B. Laski, Teacher, Duke of York 
School: Mr. Chairman, I have been sitting 
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here listening and I have been quite 
impressed. I think there is one very positive 
aspect to all this, and that is that the childrer 
themselves in this school, which is the one | 
am more familiar with, where we have 
instances where everybody around them i 
concerned with poverty, the kids are no 
involved because they are not aware. The} 
are not aware of poverty. 


We have very many children in this schoo 
who can be, with the proper training, guid 
ance, love and understanding, leaders of thi 
country and who may be in 30 or 40 year 
from now sitting on a Senate committe 
investigating something else because _ the 
whole poverty problem will have been solvec 
by then. The positive thing we have is the 
children themselves in the school. I just don’ 
like to overlook the kids. I am concerne 
about the parents and I am concerned abou 
many other things, but I think in the case 0 
the teachers in this school their personal con 
cern has to be the children. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Now we hav 
Senator Carter, Senator McGrand, and Sena 
tor Sparrow. Senator Carter, first. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, I gathe 
from the brief, and from what we saw as Wi 
made the tour of the school, that the entrance 
age is about 4 years. Do you take in childrei 
under 4 years of age? 


Mr. Sinclair: At this point the youngest ag 
is 4. | 


Senaior Carter: Do you take in all childre 
of age 4 or do you have criteria for selectin, 
them? 


Mr. Sinclair: It is voluntary as far as Ma 
parents are concerned, as to whether or no 
they bring their 3-year-olds. 


Senator Carter: It is up to the parent 
themselves? 


Myr. Sinclair: Yes. 


Senator Carter: You do not refuse any chil 
dren if they come? 


Mr. Sinclair: If there is space we do nc 
refuse any. 


Mrs. Feldbrill: May I add something, Mi 
Chairman? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mrs. Feldbrill: There are two nurser 
schools in the area that we direct parents 1) 


when there are children younger than 4 and 
jwhen the parents want them to go to school. 
‘So in some ways we do encourage them to go 
to nursery school before the junior 
\kindergarten. 


Senator Sparrow: Are there retarded chil- 
dren’s schools in this area or a retarded chil- 
dren’s school? 


he closest one. We have children at the 
school who are, you know, in the in-between 
range. However, for the children who are 
ee retarded than that, we do send them to 
he Beverley Street school. 


The Chairman: I might inform you that 
enator Carter is a former teacher and school 
“nspector. 


' Mrs. Feldbrill: Beverley Street School is 


_ Senator Carter: You should not let the cat 
dut of the bag, Mr. Chairman. 


_ The Chairman: I was just putting these 
yeople on their guard. 


Senator Carter: On page 8 of the brief you 
ist a number of criteria for setting up this 
ype of school. One of the criteria is juvenile 
lelinquency. Do you have any follow-up after 
the children pass through this school as to 
vhether the incidence of juvenile delinquency 
s lowered? 


Mr. Sinclair: We have a very tentative 
port from the juvenile court which states 
hat the rate of juvenile delinquency in this 
rea has declined from the point of view of 
his particular person who is a teacher in the 
ourt. Other than that, I think I have no more 
aformation. 


Senator Carter: You take these children to 
that level? 


Mr. Sinclair: To Grade VI. 


"Senator Carter; To the Grade VI level. 
‘hen they go to another school that is more 
ormalized than this one? They fit into a 
egular grade system when they leave here? 


_Mr. Sinclair: It is somewhat more formal- 
red but becoming less so as time goes on. 


Senator Carter: Have you done any follow- 
bp as to how these children make out in the 
ther schools? 


Mr. Sinclair: Nothing as far as research or 
atistics are concerned. It is just word of 
outh between the staff of this school and 
te staff of the two senior schools. 
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Senator Carter: On page 14 of the brief you 
list the characteristics of this group of people. 
Mr. Quinn, I think, mentioned one character- 
istic that changed, a change in basic attitudes 
of parents and children. Are there other char- 
acteristics that have changed? 


The Chairman: The answer to that is open 
to anyone who has an answer. 


Mr. Laughlin: I think that attitudes do 
change. As you change your type of cur- 
riculum to the sort of thing that is provided 
in this school and where it is a freer type of 
curriculum than formerly, where there is an 
attempt to meet the needs of each child, where 
the curriculum is related more to experience, 
and where we are providing, as we are now 
with an increasing budget, the amount of ser- 
vice and the amount of supplies that enables 
the teacher to do things she could not do 
before for the children, I think we find there 
is a lessening of distrust of institutions and 
certainly a lessening in general resentment of 
authority because this school, the Duke of 
York, is a child-centred school. 


For instance, Mr. Sinclair does not use the 
strap in this school. The relationship between 
the teacher and the child is such that it 
results in an acceptance of the authority of 
the teacher, which is exercised in a benevo- 
lent way towards the child. So those are a 
few things that do change. 


As far as the parents are concerned, as you 
bring the parents in, there tends to be a 
change in their attitude towards the school as 
an institution. At home the parents can talk 
about happenings in the school. And where we 
have the people brought in to act as volun- 
teers in the school, they see what is going on 
and they become sold on what the school is 
trying to do for the child. And so their atti- 
tudes change. 


Would you agree with that, Mr. Quinn? 


Mr. Quinn: I would like to comment on this 
attitude of trust because I think this is very 
vital in this school and in all inner city 
schools, that if you really believe that you 
can teach a child something as a result of a 
human relationship, then I think you have to 
believe that you can accept him, that you 
must accept him, before you can develop any 
trust on his part. And I think you must have 
trust if in fact you are going to make any 
difference to a child or an individual. 


So I think I see acceptance, as this teacher 
has mentioned, of children, and out of this 
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acceptance will grow trust. I see trust in the 
institution of the school. Whatever carry-over 
this might have in society I am not sure. 


I know that you have real evidence in 
terms of looking at our attendance and truan- 
cy figures. I cannot speak for Duke of York 
school right now, but I could a few years ago. 
Truancy was not a problem in this school. 
Attendance really was not a problem. The 
children come to school often when they 
would be better off it thy stayed home 
because they are ill. However, they want to 
come. I look upon this as a child trusting this 
institution. 


I would like to say a word about authority. 
Authority can be misused as well as used. I 
think Mr. Sinclair would support me when I 
say that we believe, in the inner city schools, 
that authority derives from the child and that 
we only keep this authority as the leaders in 
the school as long as we continue to take the 
child on in a real and meaningful way to him. 


I think another thing I would like to say too 
is that our real, overriding purpose is this 
business of building a sense of being able to 
do things, a sense of self-worth. I see children 
in these schools, and I am talking to your 
question of changing attitudes, I see children 
in situations in these schools as doing things, 
as them seeing themselves able to do things 
in the environment we have provided and are 
trying to provide in our inner city schools. 


Mrs. Feldbrill: Could I add something to 
that? I think very much related to what Mr. 
Quinn has said, we do see evidence of chil- 
dren working closer to their capacity, closer 
to their potential, and this is quite evident in 
many instances where children have been dis- 
turbed and unable to use themselves effec- 
tively but now are eventually accomplishing 
at their potential. 


Senator Carter: In the day’s program, in 
any fixed day, to what extent are the children 
involved? You have a whole section here 
about involvement of parents. To what extent 
do you try to involve the children themselves 
in the activities in a day’s program? Do they 
have any say in it? 


Mrs. Laski: Well, I have a Grade V class, 
and it is certainly easier with children 10, 11 
and 12 to give them some decisions. It is not a 
complete and true democracy, there is a boss 
in that class, but it is one who is quite willing 
to listen to the children. There is one gor- 
geous thing about our children; you cannot 
“con” them. There is just no way. Maybe 
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their reading and writing is not up to snuff 
but you cannot “con” the children. 


If you do not care for these children they 
know that, and if you do care for them they 
know that too. It is very easy to really level 
with the kids and say: “Look, here is an area 
where I think you can decide what you want 
to do,” and in this other area I can decide it is 
something I must reserve to myself. That is 
fairly easy. I direct the kids, but they choose 
how they want to approach the problem 
themselves. 


I think you have to try to get the children 
to do as much as possible themselves. If they 
learn something themselves they will remem- 
ber it. If I teach something to them they are 
not going to necessarily remember it. So it is 
a case of straining to get the kids to be as 
independent as possible first in a classroom | 
situation, then in the hall, then in the yard, 
and, hopefully, outside. 


The Chairman: You attempt to do that? 
Mrs. Feldbrill: Yes. 


Senator Carter: In a school of this type is 
there any special activity that emerges as a 
particular favourite, any particular subject 
that emerges as a particular favourite? 


Mrs. Laski: Phys. Ed. is a very popular 
subject with the kids. 


. 
Senator Carter: On page 6, recommendation 
#2 is: “Improved training for educators, teach- 
ers, consultants and administrators”. 
Now, for educators and teachers in what 
area is improvement required? 


Mr. Sinclair: Generally I would say in all 
areas. Our teacher training is only a one-year 
period. I feel it should be a minimum of 
three. However, the particular areas that I 
would stress would be knowledge of chilé 
development as being very Pe | 


secondly, how to adapt what the educato)! 
feels is necessary, as far as education is | 
cerned, to what the child can do; and how t( 
promote development from there. 
Senator Carter; Thank you, Mr. Chairman. — 
The Chairman: Senator McGrand, please. 


Senator McGrand: I have a few questions 
Someone, I believe, mentioned that more con: 
fidence should be placed in the welfare recipi 
ents ability to manage his own affairs. That 1) 
what I gathered, anyway. It may have bee! 
you that made that statement, Mrs. Feldbrill 


Mrs. Feldbrill: Yes. 


Senator McGrand: I wonder if anyone has 
ever made a clinical study of an individual, 
starting with his youth and going up to the 
ecent time, of an individual with a family 
and who is on relief, so you could assess his 
‘capability for managing his own affairs? 

| 


You just cannot say to a person of 45 who 
is on relief, ‘“You are not capable of managing 
your affairs” or “You are capable of manag- 
ing them” until you have made, I would say, 
a clinical study of that person over a number 
lof years. Has that been done; do you know? 


In order to try to understand the magnitude 
jof this thing called poverty and what can be 
done about it in the future, it seems to me 
that a lot of clinical examination must be 
fe to assess these people’s potential for 
ooking after themselves and managing their 
own affairs. Does anyone know of any such 
type of study ever having been done? 


Mrs. Feldbrill: I would go along with you on 
the necessity of that. I think that it is 
wrong for someone from the outside to make 
ull the decisions on behalf of the person who 
S going to be affected by those decisions, so it 
Ss unrealistic suddenly, without something 
taking place beforehand, to thrust the total 
decision on this person who has not really 
aad a chance to realize what it all means. 


You see, so many of them have reached 
such a state of despondency, despair and 
lopelessness that in a sense they have given 
Ip. That does not mean that they have not 
she potential to do something about it if they 
‘elt there was a chance for them to do it. 


I think what helps them to feel there is a 
thance is if you approach them and say, 
‘Look, this is how I understand it; how do 
rou understand it? Maybe we can get togeth- 
*r on this. Maybe between my sharing my 
‘eelings with you and you sharing your feel- 
ngs with me we can come up with something 
jo that I am satisfied and you are satisfied’, 
he “me” being society at large and the “you” 
yeing the person who is affected by it. 


So often we say, “Well, look, you are kind 
if really not just as smart as all that,” or 
‘You really don’t know what it is all about, 
ind IT will tell you what you want.” The end 
esult is that they say, ‘“You don’t know what 
) want and I am not going to let you tell me”. 


Senator McGrand: The way we have treat- 
d the Indians, for example. 
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Mrs. Feldbrill: Exactly. I think time and 
time again, with the best of intentions, com- 
munities have put a lot of money into a pro- 
ject that has fizzled because it did not really 
answer what the people were looking for. 


Senator McGrand: Do you know of any 
case though, going back to what I asked, do 
you know of any people who have had their 
histories clinically examined? You know, if a 
person is mentally ill or goes to a mental 
health clinic his whole clinical and personal 
history from childhood on is gone into. They 
look at his whole past. Do you know of 
anyone who has ever had his past analyzed 
clinically in order that you could assist him in 
some way? If it has not been done I hope 
somebody does it. 


Mrs. Felbrill: No, I do not think there has 
been any such study made, none that I am 
aware of anyway. However, I do know of 
many upper and middle-class people who 
have been unable to manage their affairs but, 
because they have money, it has just been 
covered up. I know of many, many welfare 
recipients who are very able to manage their 
affairs, very able indeed. 


Another point is that many of these poor 
people are not aware of their rights. I know 
of a family, and I do not want to refer to the 
details, who do not know their rights, and 
they are sometimes taken, if I may use that 
expression. 


What I am trying to say is that, sure, there 
are people among the welfare recipients who 
may not be able to manage their affairs but I 
do not think that that is peculiar to this par- 
ticular group. I think that is true of the whole 
of society. On the other hand, I know of 
many, many welfare recipients who are very 
able to manage their affairs and make very 
wise decisions and yet are not given a chance 
to do so. 


Senator McGrand: If a group of those 
people were placed together, say 40 or 50 of 
them, and had assistance from outside, were 
given a certain amount of money and let find 
out the best way of spending it, do you think 
that would work? Has that been done? 


Mr. Quinn: Could I just say a word about 
this, if I may, Mr. Chairman? 


The Chairman: Certainly. 


Mr. Quinn: Two things. One of the prob- 
lems that I see is the concept, which is rather 
a pioneer concept, of Canadians—maybe 
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Americans have it too, but certainly Canadi- 
ans have it—and it is this image of the self- 
made man. Now, I came from a very modest 
part of this country and had very modest 
means. I guess in locking at it from some 
other people’s point of view I was a poor boy. 

The things that enabled me to get to this 
table today were people, people who helped 
me, people who helped me when I needed 
help. So I think this idea of the self-made 
man often hinders us in our society from 
giving what I would call appropriate help. 
And I think most of us need help at some 
point in our lives. 


The second aspect of this thing is that you 
may have heard about the NBC—I think it 
was the NBC—doing quite an intensive study 
of what was happening about poverty in the 
United States. Very briefly, I got this message 
out of it. It was a documentary that ran about 
two hours. They showed the scene across the 
United States. The story went something like 
this, that really all of the major measures, the 
so called welfare measures, that the United 
States had used had failed—not were failing, 
but had failed. 

The only hopeful signs that they saw 
seemed to be in areas where they were ena- 
bling people to go to work, where such people 
were assured of an income, and, along with 
this income, a right to work. As it was 
assumed they could not do this on their own 
they were given all kinds of support. I hesi- 
tate to mention the companies, but Chrysler 
was one of the companies involved that par- 
ticipated in it. Ford Motor Company was 
another. There probably were others that I 
have forgotten. Here were cases that they 
cited that had been second and third genera- 
tion welfare cases where suddenly they were 
becoming participants, they were becoming 
responsible citizens, and they were able to 
manage their own affairs with certain help. 


Mrs. Feldbrill: That is why I would suggest 
that they be included in the decision-making 
process and the decisions not be made on 
their behalf. I don’t think either extreme at 
this point would be appropriate. 


Senator McGrand: That is why I mentioned 
having 40 or 50 in a group with a little advice 
from the outside and helping them to make 
their own decisions. 

Now, I have one question as to something 
you mentioned earlier in your brief on page 
15. You say: 

These children come to school sorely 
equipped to benefit from what could be 
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called a standard educational programme, 
They tend not to trust adults. They fear 
new experiences. They are not motivated 
towards academic learnings. They settle 
differences by physical rather than verbal 
means. They are explosive in behaviour. 
They are not adequately rested or fed. 
Their language and intellectual develop- 
ment is retarded. Their experiences have 
been narrow and few. 


Is it just the unknown they are afraid of? 
Everybody is a little bit afraid of the 
unknown. Is it the fear that everyone has or 
do they have something built in from a 
knowledge of their own families’ poverty? 


Mr. Sinclair: I would agree with that, yes. 
There is a fear of failure. And this has come 
through their own experience. I think part of 
our job is to produce a kind of secure envi- 
ronment where the child feels safe enough to 
take a chance. 


Senator McGrand: There is only one other 
question I want to ask you. You mention at 
page 17: 

Although 60 to 70 per cent of the school 
population may stay during a school year, 
the other 30 to 40 per cent are in con- 
stant motion. 


I wonder, in a place like Toronto, where 
people have lived in an area for a good deal 
of their lives, who have become almost part 
of their environment, why do they move? 
They are not like working people who move 
from job to job, leave a job in Torontc 
because they have a job in Vancouver. De 
they move from this area to another rundown 
area on their own? Why do they move? 


There are about 450 transfers each yeal 
referred to here in the brief. Does the move 
from one part of the city to another helt 
those children or does it make them worse’ 
You have mentioned that here, so I thought | 
would pursue it. You mention that it Is ¢ 
nagging problem. 


Mr. Sinclair: Could I speak to the last par 
of your question? I think the fact that the 
children move so often has a very negativi 
effect on their education and on our ability t 
help the children. Quite often you will have ‘ 
group of children where we have just set uy 
a situation for them to be helped by variou' 
agencies as well as by the school, and thi 
next day they will be gone. 


Senator McGrand: Would the change of 
environment do them no good, the fact that 
they move out of a static environment here to 
another part of the city where the environ- 
jment must be a little different? 


Mr. Sinclair: I am thinking of the number 
of times they move rather than a particular 
move. 


Senator McGrand: Why is it that they 
move? 


Mrs. Feldbrill: In most instances they move, 
and I am quoting something that somebody 
said to me, “I move from one dump to 
another.” 


Senator McGrand: But why do they move? 


, Mrs. Feldbrill: Well, sometimes their house 
is demolished and they have to move. Some- 
times they may live in a house where the 
doors don’t hang properly, and they move out 
to something that is a little bit better. They 
find after a few months of living in a particu- 
lar place there is something wrong with it 
and so they move on to another spot. And so 
it goes. Or they get moved out into the 
Ontario housing complexes. Some of them are 
away out, a hundred miles from nowhere. 
There they feel lost. They are not aware of 
the community around them. The familiar 
spots are gone and they are unhappy and 
they move again. And so the story goes. 


_ There is no feeling of belonging anywhere 


Decause there are so few of their needs that 
awe met. They feel their existence in that 
hommunity is temporary. They feel, “Why 
should I stay here forever? I am just suffer- 
ng.” So they look for greener fields. How- 
over, these greener fields are not available to 
hem. 


| The Chairman; 
‘scape to. 


They have nothing to 


Mrs. Feldbrill: That’s right, Mr. Chairman. 
tis unbelievable, some of the housing condi- 
ions, simply unbelievable. 


The Chairman: Do you think that our 
ociety has the technology but we fail along 
he way, and we are therefore as a result in 
he state we find ourselves today? 


| Mr. Quinn: Right. 
_ Mrs, Feldbrill: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


_ The Chairman: Not only in Canada but 
round the world. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
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Mr. Quinn: Yes. 


Mrs. Feldbrill: Sometimes where there is 
running water it runs so that they cannot 
control it. Often there is no hot water. And 
there is really no cooking stove often. It is 
unbelievable sometimes the conditions in 
which people live and this is why they move. 


Mr. Quinn: I was just going to add one 
little point about this business of mobility, 
that we made a study here. The one bit of 
firm evidence that we were able to establish 
was that there was a direct relationship 
between the number of moves that a child 
makes in the course of a year and his 
achievement in school. 


Senator McGrand: It drops with the more 
moves? 


Mr. Quinn: Right. The more moves they 
make the poorer they do in school. 


Senator McGrand: You see businessmen 
making good moves or poor moves, depending 
on their ability to make a good judgment I 
imagine these people, for the most part, are 
weak on business decisions. Perhaps they are 
always searching for something better. You 
know the story of the dog that dropped the 
bone to grab at the one that looked better. Is 
that the sort of thing it is? 


Mr. Quinn: That is possible. 


Senator McGrand: That is why I would like 
to see a study of some of these people. 
Although I am not too strong on some of 
these textbook definitions, at the same time I 
would like to see a clinical examination made 
of a number of people who have been on 
welfare for a number of years and find out 
what they were like when they were in their 
teens and what they are like now in their 
middle age. 


Mr. Quinn: We know by history, don’t we, 
since the beginning of man, that poverty pro- 
motes poverty, perpetuates poverty. We know 
this. We also know that mankind up until 
now, any place in the world that I know of 
anyway, has not cured poverty. So we do 
know some things about it. I think that in our 
society you have to say that the dollar bill is 
one of the most significant things. Money is 
what enables us to do things. 


Now, of course, to get money you have to 
have talent, you have to have ability, you 
have to have skills. But if you have that 
money you have power. And so I am saying 
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really that—and I am thinking of older people 
here—if in fact you can put them in a situa- 
tion where they can participate in this kind 
of society, our money society, and where you 
can make some kind of contribution to get it, 
how you get this person that we are talking 
about involved. 


The Chairman: Isn’t it a fact also that the 
lack of money remains with certain poverty- 
level families generation after generation? 


Mr. Quinn: That’s right. You see, my father 
saw education as the means whereby his chil- 
dren would be able to make it because he had 
to go to work when he was, what, ten years 
old. You know, he was an Irish immigrant. 
And so he really wanted to see his children 
have a chance at this thing that made it 
possible to participate. 


Senator McGrand: I think the philosophy 
was that, “I want my children to earn their 
living easier than I am earning mine”. They 
told me that so often. 


Mr. Quinn: There was a lot of that. And 
richly, not just easier, but richly. As it turns 
out, I think I work harder than my father did. 


The Chairman: Senator Pearson, please. 


Senator Pearson: First I want to say that 
the tour of this school was an eye-opener to 
me. I have never seen anything like it. The 
children are in cheerful surroundings. There 
is all sorts of colour to draw their attention 
and to entertain them, which is something 
different than the ordinary little academic 
schools they go to where they sit in rows and 
the teacher thumps them on the head if they 
move around or talk too much. This has cer- 
tainly been an eye-opener to me. 


The first question I would like to put is: At 
what stage do they go into or advance to 
regular academic education? That is, do they 
stay in Grade VII or Grade VIII? Or when do 
they arrive at the stage of going into straight 
academic studying? 


Miss Sigurjonsson: That is what they are 
doing as they are moving around the class- 
room; they are reading, spelling, learning all 
the time. The process of learning is taking 
place. 


Mr. Quinn: I brought along a model, and I 
am sorry it is not finished, but this is a con- 
ceptual model to enable a child to develop, to 
enable him to mature and to grow. 
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You see, what we are really saying, I 
think, is, and you correct me if I am wrong, 
Miss Sigurjonson, what we are saying is that 
the child is the curriculum, and all of these 
other things that we have been talking about 
all these years, like reading, writing, arith- 
metic and so on, are merely vehicles to enable 
him to become a participant in society. And 
society is people. We have to learn how to 
deal with people. So the child is at the centre 
of this model that we have. And we use the 
community’s skills, reading, writing, numbers, 
and so on, really as vehicles for him to get so 
he can deal with other people in groups and 
singly. 

That is why you get this feeling of warmth, 
and I am delighted to hear you say that you 
got that feeling coming in from _ outsde 
because this is what we are striving for. We 
think we have it. If we have that we think 
these other things will happen. 


As Miss Sigurjonsson says, we are doing 
these things right now. We hope we will do it 
much more easily with this type of 
environment. 


The Chairman: How about when they go 
home, what happens there? 


Miss Sigurjonsson: They go home and play 
mathematics games and measuring games. 
That is fun; that is great. 


The Chairman: It is much better than the 
old system certainly. 


Senator Pearson: You start to involve the 
parents in this. You have no report cards at 
the end of the month, so you involve the 
parents and get them here to talk over with 
them the individual pupils. This is quite an 
effort on your part, isn’t it, to have a talk 
every month—or is it twice a year or some- 
thing like that? | 


Mr. Sinclair: Twice a year. 


Senator Pearson: Twice a year you have to 
talk to the parents about the children. How do 
you promote these children? Individually, or 
by classes or groups or how? 


Mr. Sinclair: In a very general way the 
children are placed in classrooms by age 
rather than achievement. 


Senator Pearson: And they move along? > 
Mr. Sinclair: Yes. 


Senator Pearson: What about those who are 
a little slower in learning than others, wh¢e 


: 


are not up to the qualifications of the others 
in the group? 


| Mr. Sinclair: I think one of the teachers 
-ecould answer that more adequately than I. 


Miss Draper: Each child is taken on with 
the idea that it is not a matter of most of the 
ichildren moving on and one or two or three 
‘not keeping up. Each child is either grouped 
jwith others approximately at his level or, if 
|that is not possible, they are taught individu- 
ally in order to bring them along at their own 
age. So in Grade III you might have some 
reading at Grade I level, some at Grade II, 
some at Grade III and even some at Grade IV. 
It is no easy job. That is why we need small 
classrooms in order to do it. 


_ The Chairman: You teach at their own 
ability? 


Miss Draper: Yes. 


Senator Pearson: You improve the children 
here in school. They are learning a little all 
the time. Do they take this home to their own 
parents? You say they come here with very 
poor vocabularies. You say they just do not 
know how to talk English or French or what- 
ever it is. Do the children take this home, and 
jo the parents become involved with the chil- 
dren and learn a little themselves from the 
shildren? 


Miss Draper: Sir, there are many parents 
ere. I wonder if we could ask a question like 
that of them? 


The Chairman: We will do that in a few 
minutes. We will have an open discussion. 


Senator Pearson: Another thing I would 
ike to know, you say you involve the parents 
ind also industry. How do you invove indus- 
ry in the community? In your brief you state 
that as oneof the recommendations here. 


_ Mr. Quinn: How do you do it? 
_ Senator Pearson: Yes. 


Mr. Quinn: Well, I guess we do not really 
‘now how to do it, but I think there are some 
igns. For instance we have an advisory voca- 
ional committee that sits on the board of 
‘iducation whose concern it is really to 
nvolve industry, especially in relation to the 
echnical and vocational schools. But it could 
'e that we could work through this avenue. It 
3 there. Nobody has done it as yet. 
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I am thinking in terms of a work study 
kind of thing for older boys and girls where 
money is a pretty pressing problem and 
where maybe you have just got to have some 
money to continue at school. I can see it as 
making industry a partner of the school for 
yart of the time, for part of the day or part of 
the year, from a fairly early age on. 


How do you do it I don’t know but I think 
you just have to start working at it. You 
have to start, I think, interesting industry. I 
think lots of times industry would be inter- 
ested. I think we could work it out. 


Senator Pearson: You could work it out 
possibly with certain pupils that industry 
might be interested in as future employees. 


Mr. Quinn: That’s right. 


Senator Pearson: And they might become 
interested in that way. 


Mr. Quinn: And where they would learn 
also about the world of work. 


Senaior Pearson: Yes. 


Mr. Quinn: And all of the great possibilities 
that are out there. With my own children, 
and I think I know quite a bit about the 
world of work, when they ask me, “What am 
I going to take, what course am I going to 
take in university?” I then find out how little 
I really know about the world of work. It is 
expanding at such a rapid rate I find it very 
difficult to keep track of it. If I am not read- 
ing and communicating and talking, looking, I 
am going to have a pretty narrow view of 
what is out there. 


Senator Pearson: Some of these service 
clubs that the young business executives are 
in could do the job very nicely, coming down 
here to the school and giving you a little help 
with that sort of thing. 


Mr. Quinn: Yes. 
Senator Pearson: Thank you. 
Mr. Quinn: And they do. 


Mrs. Laski: That is with the older children, 
the junior high anyway. 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow, please. 


Senator Sparrow: You mention in the brief, 
and I do not know the page now,the matter of 
30 students to a teacher. Were you talking 
about a teacher-student ratio? 
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Mr. Sinclair: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: How does that compare 
with the regular school system? 


Mr. Quinn; In the City of Toronto I think 
TUS oa Ds 


Senator Sparrow: 32.5? 


Mr. Laughlin: That is in a regular school as 
opposed to 30 in an inner city school. This is 
really not a student-teacher ratio. There are a 
couple of concepts in connection with this 
term. If you are thinking of the number of 
children to one teacher in one class, it is 30 in 
the inner city and 32.5 in other schools. 


Senator Sparrow: This is per class per 
teacher? 


Mr. Laughlin: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: What does that break 
down into as a ratio of the total? 


Mr. Laughlin: Well, it is much lower than 
that. That is, the ratio takes into considera- 
tion the other people in the building. 


Senator Sparrow: Yes, the library and so 
on? 


Mr. Lavghlin: The library, guidance and 
such. We haven’t an exact figure on that, 
have we? 


Mr. Quinn: No. I don’t know it anyway. 


Mr. Laughlin: In the senior public school 
we take it as 19.5 but there are certain addi- 
tions, so I could not give you an exact figure. 
It would be much lower than that 30 how- 
ever. In the senior public schools it would 
probably be in the lower 20s, maybe about 21. 
In the junior school it could be 25, when we 
take into consideration the guidance person- 
nel and so on. 


I was noticing that Mrs. Laski said the 
children were interested in physical education 
as one of their chief interests. The reason that 
we have a full-time physical education 
instructor in this school, I think, is to give top 
leadership to boys and girls in that respect, 
and it is very successful. Do you agree? 


Mrs. Laski: I think that is a subject that 
most kids like, so overall that is the most 
popular one. Of course, some other kids might 
particularly like mathematics rather than 
physical education. 
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The Chairman: I’m sorry, would you make 
your answers short because I find that time is 
fleeing. 


Senator Sparrow: Could I then ask these 
couple of quick questions? Mr. Sinclair, what 
physical area do these children come from, 
what districts? Do some come farther than 
they would normally when going to a school? 


Mr. Sinclair: No, it is just this immediate 
area. 


Senator Sparrow: How do you actually 
determine which children will come to this 
school and which ones will not? 


Mr. Sinclair: The school board sets boun- 
daries for each school. 


Senator Sparrow: Are the students in this 
school then all from the lower socio-economie 
level, or are there some from _ affluent 
families? 


Mr. Sinclair: I would say that there are 
very, very few affluent families in this area. 


Mr. Quinn: It is a neighbourhood school, 
the concept of the neighbourhood school 
being that there are boundaries, say, at Yonge 
Street, that run east to, well, whatever it is, 
and go to the north and south as well. In 
other words, all the children in this area 
come to this school. 


Senator Sparrow: They all have to come to 
this school? 


Mr. Sinclair: Yes, supporters of the public 
school system. 


Mrs. Feldbrill: Unless they go to the sepa- 
rate school system. 


Senator Sparrow: In other word, the par- 
ents have no choice unless they are in the 
separate school system? 


Mrs. Feldbrill: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: Is there a stigma attached 
to a school such as this, as to the children and. 
as to the parents? | 


Mr. Quinn: Well, we would hope not. On 
the contrary, we would hope that the kind of 
feedback that I am getting is general. I am 
getting this mainly from the north end of the 
city: “Why can’t we have what the downtown 
schools have?” This is one way of assessing 
the feeling. It may not be a very good one. 
However, it does give you some kind of 
feedback. i ! 
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Really, from our point of view, we think 
that all children are entitled to it since there 
are probably varying needs, but in terms of 
providing priorities we have to put our 
money here first where the needs are greater, 
more pressing. 


Now, as to the matter of stigma, this is a 
problem. We have to be very careful how we 
talk about this. 


Senator Sparrow: Yes. 


Mr. Quinn: We cannot defeat ourselves. If 
we believe that this concept of having an 
individual is the most important thing, then 
we cannot destroy the concept of the people 
+who have to live here by talking about it in 
such a way that it does destroy them. So, as I 
say, we have to be very careful. We are talk- 
ing about “compensating”, but then we also 
assume that all human beings to some extent 
‘must have some compensatory kinds of proce- 
dures available to them. It is greater here. 
Does that answer you? 


Senator Sparrow: Yes, I think that answers 
it very well. 


Mr. Sinclair, in your remarks, did you sug- 
gest that you were not familiar or there had 
been no studies done on the causes of poverty 
in the school area? You really cannot tell us 
today the causes of this poverty in your area, 
can you? 


Mr. Sinclair: This area, which is in the Don 
planning area, which is a larger area, has 
been studied intensively and there is a report 
out this week from our Metropolitan Toronto 
Planning Board, but I don’t know if that stu- 
dies the causes so much as what it looks like. 


Senator Sparrow: Mr. Chairman, could we 
Bet a copy of that report then? Could we 
make a note to have a copy of that report for 
our files? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


| Senator Sparrow: And I would like person- 
ally to have a copy of it, if I could. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


_ Senator Sparrow: Might I ask one further 
question: Is there a breakdown of the parents 
n the school, and you must have done this, 
ike the number that are one-parent families, 
1 breakdown as to whether the family head is 
(man or woman? Is there a higher propor- 
ion of one-parent families? 
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Mr. Sinclair: I could not answer that with 
any degree of accuracy. 


The Chairman: Mrs. Feldbrill? 


Mr. Feldbrill: No, I don’t think we have 
made a study of that. Also there are common- 
law relationships too, so that we are not too 
clear, you know, as to whether they are sin- 
gle-parent families or two-parent families. 
And situations change. 


Senator Sparrow: You don’t then how 
many of the working poor would constitute 
your parents? 


Mrs. Feldbrill: The question of whether a 
family is on welfare or not, when the child 
comes to register, never gets raised, so this is 
not something that we are specifically looking 
for when a child comes to the school, I 
mean, this kind of information is not some- 
thing we specifically look for. 


Senator Sparrow: The question was asked 
as to backgrounds by Senator McGrand, as to 
the background of the parent as such. I think 
in the education system it is rather important 
to know what the problems in the family 
itself are, and I would think you could be 
much more helpful to a student if you knew 
it was a one-parent family. Is that correct? 


Mrs. Feldbrill: Well, we do know it if there 
are problems that present themselves at 
school and we start exploring some of the 
reasons for the problems. These things 
become evident. And we know about the total 
school population in very general terms. We 
don’t know it in any very specific sense. Do 
you know what I mean? 


Senator Sparrow: Yes. 


Mrs. Feldbrill: When a child has problems 
in school we do go into this because we feel 
they are factors that could contribute to the 
disturbance but we do not seek it out at the 
point of the admission of the child to the 
school. 


Senator Sparrow: Thank you, Mrs. Feld- 
brill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Well, ladies and gentlemen 
of the panel, our time has gone over by 
almost 15 minutes. We have to be out of here 
at 15 minutes to four. We have only a few 
minutes left. We would like to hear from at 
least one parent. Does any parent have any 
questions he or she wishes to ask? We do not 
usually allow that, but in this case we will. 
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Does any parent wish to make any 
suggestion? 

Mrs. W. Silman, Central Neighbourhood 


House, Toronto: Would you like to hear from 
me, Mr. Chairman? 


The Chairman: Well, perhaps not a long 
speech, but certainly any questions you may 
have. 


Mrs. Silman: I am from Central Neighbour- 
hood House, and I am the director of the 
nursing school. In the nursing school we take 
children from 2% to 6 years of age. We will 
try to have an assessment made of them but 
we do not call them retarded until after they 
are assessed, so that any child is welcome. 


Most of the families involved are on moth- 
er’s allowance and welfare. They are subsi- 
dized by the city and so there is no fee. 
However, when the working poor ask what 
the fee is, it is on a sliding scale. And if they 
have to pay 25c. or more, it is almost out of 
their reach. 


We find there is the problem of the provi- 
sion of services, that there is no place for them 
to go after we get them evaluated. 


We also prepare them to come to this 
school, Duke of York, and we co-operate with 
Duke of York. The exodus that went out of 
here a short time ago was not because the 
meeting was boring; it was because the staff 
was needed in respect of a certain program. 


As to the other question of this chap who 
was asking about the ratio of working parents 
and single parents, in the nursery school we 
find 50 per cent single parents and 50 per 
cent parents who are common law, married 
or have various living situations. 


There was another question that another 
gentleman to his left, Senator McGrand, 
asked about enabling programs. We would 
like to have “day care” for parents so they 
could learn home-making or housekeeping 
before you give them increased money to 
spend because when they get the increased 
money to spend it is going to be taken off 
them by the landlords who are giving them 
poor housing to start with. Immediately their 
rents would go up. That would be the first 
thing. If they could learn to keep house and 
get moved into something nice and enjoy the 
amenities of better housing, better homes, it 
is possible that they will move out to another 
district. 


By homemaking I also mean their social 
relationships with their neighbours. They 
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have to learn these things. And if we could | 
have such programs it would take care of a 
great deal of the problem. The thing we find 
in the Neighbourhood House is that we are- 
poor, we are in poverty too, and we are work- 
ing in poverty; we need more assistance in 
this area to help from the infants’ level up to 
school age, in order to help the school. 


Senator Sparrow: Is there a parent-teacher 
association here? 


Mr, Sinclair: As such, no. 


Senator Sparrow: Have the parents or) 
teachers tried to form one and could not do. 
it? 


Mr. Sinclair: We tried one. It was success- 
ful for a short period of time and then deteri- 
orated over a two-year period and now it has | 
been disbanded. It seems an inappropriate 
kind of organization for this school. We are 
looking for other types, though. 


The Chairman: Mr. Sinclair, members of) 
the group, we are most grateful for the way 
you have answered the questions. We know. 
you are a highly skilled group of people who 
deal with education in a most dedicated 
fashion. 


I would like to say too, like my colleague 
Senator Pearson, that, having visited your) 
school, we are still somewhat shocked by 
what we have seen. We are taking away with 
us a good memory and we are going to talk 
about it as we travel around. 


Thank you very kindly, Mr. Sinclair, for 
your courtesy. We certainly believe that you 
have built a foundation on which there can 
be built up something that will be a great) 
asset to future generations. We have the new 
generation coming along now, and we are! 
trying to solve its problems. The committee | 
does not feel the problems will be solved} 
overnight, of course. It is a big undertaking. | 
We realize that there are an awful lot of) 
people involved in it now, more than we ever 
thought we would find. We are finding a lot) 
of things are lacking, as was mentioned, such) 
as trying to unify everybody in the various} 
groups. I think we have found in Toronto) 
here you have about 40 groups that are trying) 


the neighbour is doing. 


We have found out long ago that there was 
varying cooperation between the municipal, 
provincial and federal levels of government, 


but much more is needed. A great deal of 
pioneering is going to be required with people 
sitting around tables and trying to find out 
what they can do. We would like to find out 
of course as much as we can in order to 
lleviate the problems in this field. 


Without saying anything more, we certainly 
appreciate your brief. I might say that I was a 
teacher for 15 years, so I have some interest 
in this field of education. And, of course, we 
have the old school inspector over here, Sena- 
tor Carter. 


. Now, members of the panel, our next brief 
s one presented by Mr. Jim Steele, Advisory 
Chairman of the Neighbourhood Youth Corps. 
You have all had a chance to read Mr. 

teele’s brief, which is not very long, 
although very interesting. We are not going to 
ask Mr. Steele to read it again to us, but only 
to comment upon it and then we will have a 
yuestion period after. 


I see that we are a little behind time but I 
think we can still make it up. We will be 
qlaving another brief after this. 


— 


So, Mr. Steele, the floor is yours. 


Mr. J. Steele, Advisory Chairman, Neigh- 
yourhood Youth Corps: Mr. Chairman, sena- 
ors, ladies and gentlemen, I would like to 
alk basically about why we are in existence, 
what we are, and what we try to do. As 
luggested, the Neighbourhood Youth Corps is 
t group of young people from the downtown 
irea and all across Metro who are involved in 
‘ommunity service, in making the community 
1 better place in which to live and to grow 
(p. 
| We have no fancy philosophies. We just go 
ut and do what we can, what we feel should 
de done for and with people. Over the years 
ve have provided places to study for young- 
ters, tutorial assistance, mainly on a one to 
wo or three or four basis, where the young- 
ter becomes a friend of the volunteer rather 
han the volunteer becoming an authoritarian 
‘gure, dealing mainly with school work. 


_The youngster and the volunteer are free, 
vith parental permission, to leave the prem- 
ses to do things together. I think this is very 
mportant with a youngster coming from a 
arge family grouping, the opportunity to get 
fis personal type of attention is just not 
jere. A mother or father can only spread 
aeir love so far. 


‘The only thing we ask of a volunteer is 
tat they do not come along with the lady 
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bountiful approach, “Here I am; you are 
lucky I am here”. It must be on a personal 
friendship basis. Respect of the dignity of the 
youngsters and the finding of common inter- 
ests must occur. 


Our other programs for the youngsters 
include writing in the summer to many week- 
lies and dailies throughout Ontario, getting 
the children out of the city onto farms and 
with families in small towns. It includes 
weekly happenings for children, we say on a 
persenal basis, but last Saturday, through the 
co-operation of Famous Players, we took 
3,000 children to see Hansel and Gretel at the 
Imperial Theatre, which is an experience for 
youngsters, and in these days and times 
experiences such as that are not all that 
prevalent. 


We have a corner lot program in the 
summer where we go out into the community. 
You might compare it to detached worker’s 
type of approach where we go onto streets, 
help clear vacant lots, set up programs with 
the children, and the parents participate in 
these programs. 


We are concerned with starting to work 
with the youngsters at age 6 or 7 and con- 
tinuing to work with them until they are in 
senior high school and then we say to these 
young persons, “We would like you to become 
involved in your own community”. Otherwise, 
if it is just a case of coming in, whether we 
are using local people or out-of-the-communi- 
ty people, doing something and then dropping 
the youngster at any time during the year, I 
think we’re doing more harm than good. 


Our programs operate 52 weeks of the year 
for the needs of people, particularly young- 
sters, are just as crucial in the summer when 
schools are closed and many programs such 
as ours cease to operate as during any other 
period of the year, and in some instances are 
more crucial. 


We feel that in working with youngsters at 
an early age and continuing to work with 
them and building their self-esteem, motivat- 
ing them, respecting their dignity, that some- 
thing does happen to the youngsters. And 
there is an increase—I don’t think it is 
attributable to us, but we are part of it— 
there is a small increase in youngsters con- 
tinuing further in high school. X number are 
going on to university. This is not as impor- 
tant really as the fact the youngster feels 
important and does become a person able to 
cope with the problems he is going to meet 
every day. 
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In turn we also are involved with old 
people, senior citizens. In this area I would 
like to say that the rapport that goes on 
between the TEE (Toronto Educational 
Encouragement) and the older person is 
something we had missed the boat on previ- 
ously. It is marvellous; it is fantastic. My 
generation sitting in the middle says that the 
old are senile and the young do not know 
what they are doing. We are sort of like God; 
‘we know all he answers. However, we find 
that the old, in coming in contact with the 
young, are very understanding, and the young 
certainly bring into the lives of the old people 
a release. 


If you are in an old persons’ home, or in 
rooms, there is a sense of loneliness. In an old 
persons’ home you can only hear repeated the 
same stories over and over again so many 
times before those stories almost drive you up 
the wall, and this is one of the reasons that 
we bring the young and old together. 


The young will have social evenings for the 
old. They will give up Christmas Day at home 
and have a dinner for the old. They will have 
sessions where they will go in and clean 
walls, stoves, etc., with the old, and do things 
that an older person cannot do when he is all 
crippled up with arthritis and things of that 
nature. 


It might be compared, anything we do, 
probably with the old-fashioned type of barn- 
raising, where the community joined in to 
help one another. There is none of this fancy 
business of “If we do not have the funds we 
don’t do it”. There is none of this, “If we 
don’t have the wonderful facility, nothing is 
going to happen.” You can make things 
happen in a barn if you have the right type 
of people. And it is my feeling that we have 
too much of the studying of problems of 
people, that we are involved in sophisticated 
answers, giving sophisticated answers to 
questions, but we cannot do anything because 
the funds are not available. 


Each five to ten years sees a group of 
youngsters not necessarily go down the drain 
but become harder to reach if we do not start 
to work with them when they are younger 
and continue to work with them. Whether it 
is youngsters in the community, or our own 
families, if we have a gap, if our youngsters 
are cute as kittens and we play with them 
and do things with them when they are 
young and then at the awkward age of 11 to 
15, when you cannot give them little kiddy 
things to do and you cannot give them all the 
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liberties you give the 17s and 18s, we forget 
the youngsters in this age bracket, and all of 
a sudden, whether it is our own families or 
others in the community, we try to rectify 
this at 17 or 18. But that gap of 11 to 15 has 
destroyed many youngsters, whether in afflu- 
ent areas or in low income areas. 


You must have a continuity of belonging, 
awareness of the fact that you are capable of 
doing something, with no gaps along the line. 
You must not be pushed aside. When you 
push somebody aside, whether it is an adult 
or a child, there is a sense of not belonging 
and this sometimes does damage that just 
cannot be repaired in latter years. 


I respect what is happening in the Duke of 
York school, but I do wish that more schools 
had this type of program. I also believe that 
there are people in our downtown community 
and all across Metro who do want to become 
involved in making the community this better 
place, but my generation again, the middle 
one, whether it be a principal of a school or a 
clergyman, they do not seem to want to give 
the younger persons a chance to become 
involved. | 


As I have mentioned in the brief, for a 
summer program we recruited 55 young 
people at a dance to carry on that summer 
program. And yet if you write a letter some- 
times you will get a reply back from a person 
my age saying, “Our young people are so 
busy carrying food for the poor, their energy 
is expended. We cannot ask them to do any 
more.” All they are doing is going to the 
cupboard and dragging a few tins out or 
mother gives them $3 and they whip down to 
the Dominion Store and buy a few goodies. 
and give it all out at Christmas and the rest 
of the year things can go to the devil. 


But if you give these young people ar 
opportunity and talk to them, they do become 
involved. And we would have far less prob: 
lems, I believe, with drugs and things of thi) 
nature if people felt that they could contrib: 
ute something to the community and the) 
were able to do this without road bock:| 
being put in their way. 


I do feel that government programs will no’ 
be a reality for a great number of years. ] 
feel quite strongly, and the committee maj 
not agree with me, that a guaranteed incomé 
is not the answer to everybody’s problems 
Most certainly all of the Eatons or E. P. Tay: 
lors, etc., are not coping, although they have 
oodles of money. I know instances wher 
additional money would represent the differ 


| 
‘ence between just existing and living. I know 
other cases where it is a little bit deeper than 
‘that. 


I think we have to become very personal in 
any dealings we have with people. I think 
while we are waiting for the government to 
take action the private sector must become 
‘concerned, must do something—people for 
themselves and people for other people. 


If we do not do this I don’t know what will 
happen. You would have to be a mystic to say 
whether we would have the same problems as 
the United States has. I really do not know. 
However, I do feel that the private sector, be 
it churches, service clubs, individuals, must 
take a stand and must go out into the com- 
‘munity and become involved because I have 
lived in a downtown area for eight years and 
[ look upon the kids and the old people and 
garents as my friends, and when you see 
them being destroyed by inaction, when you 
see really lovable youngsters that you have 
started to work with in Grade II or Grade III 
and who have drifted away for some reason or 
nother from a program and you meet the 
same youngster at age 12 or 13 and they 
‘eally have problems, you just feel that if 
‘omething had been done, if there were 
mough people—let’s forget the money, 
vhich is nice, let’s forget the wonderful 
uildings—but if there were enough people to 
reate this sense of belonging I think their 
wroblems would be a lot less. 


_I do not like the use of the word “class”, 
‘nd I only heard it once today—middle class, 
ower class and upper class. I would rather 
ise the word “income” as it applies to upper, 
aiddle or lower incomes, because people I 
onsider first class people often have the most 
leagre of incomes. They are concerned with 
deir neighbours, they are active in the com- 
unity, and to me they are first-class people. 


In addition, I think we have to get away 
‘om terms such as this lovely one, “culture 
eprivation”, which I think is for the birds 
ecause some of the more interested children 
{ 6, 7 or 8 come from the lower income 
Neca They are interested in things. They do 

lot of things for themselves. In some 
(stances they have even assumed what might 
2 considered almost adult responsibilities. 
‘Owever, as time goes on this is destroyed 
2cause we do not do enough for and with 
vem. 


There is a lot to be done and time is not on 
ie side of our communities. It just isn’t. We 
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just cannot say that we will get a study done 
and wait for it to be implemented. If you will 
remember, six or seven years ago we spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars on the Com- 
mittee on Youth, Syl Apps’ Committee on 
Youth, and there was a lovely big book made 
up, and nothing has happened since that time. 
Maybe the odd thing was implemented, but 
nothing really substantial. 


Let us get away from the studies. The stu- 
dies are for the birds. You can study what 
you are doing, evaluate what you are doing, 
but you have to do something. I think this is 
the important factor, to be doing something. 


I spent two summers in Harlem in New 
York City doing volunteer work for short 
periods, and the one thing those people hated 
was to be studied by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, the Ford Foundation, the John F. Ken- 
nedy Foundation, any foundation that would 
hand out the dollars. People—and I don’t like 
the expression “go down the drain”—but this 
is what happens while we are doing studies. 


If somebody gets fat and I use the word 
“fat cat’, if somebody gets a lovely amount of 
money for doing a study and knows darn well 
there isn’t much change of implementing it, I 
would rather see somebody spend a lot of 
money implementing something and a smaller 
amount of dollars evaluating or studying it. I 
think that is the more practical way of 
approaching problems in this field. 


I do hope, Senator Fournier, that, as a 
result of your committee’s deliberations and 
your travels, one of your recommendations 
will be for pilot projects—I don’t like the ex- 
pression “pilot projects’”—for things to happen 
immediately. Let us not make a lot of recom- 
mendations that are nice and should be done 
but that will take time, and which austerity 
and all the rest will be used as an excuse to 
delay. My friends, the children, are being 
destroyed. I don’t like it. I don’t assume their 
parents like it. We have to act now. 


The Chairman: Well, isn’t it a pilot project 
that we have in this school here? Would you 
call it a pilot project? 


Mr. Steele: I would say a pilot project that 
has been going on for four to five years and 
there not, to my knowledge, having been the 
full implementing of everything that is here 
in another school is carrying on a pilot pro- 
ject just too long. I am not knocking the 
board. We do not give them the money to do 
it. But how long is a pilot project? I mean, I 
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can multiply the number of kids in this 
school 20 or 30 times by kids who need the 
same thing but are not getting it. 


As to a pilot project, is there a limitation to 
it? Or should the word be “showplace” rather 
than “pilot project”? I mean, the board wants 
to start other programs but the money is not 
there. 


Senator McGrand: The pilot project has 
served its purpose as a demonstration though, 
hasn’t it? 


Mr. Steele: But if nothing comes out of it, 
if the money is not there at the municipal 
level, then I would bypass the constitution 
and all the rest of it and say it should come 
from the provincial, federal or private sources 
for a project such as this. 


Meanwhile if a pilot project such as this 
goes on for six years we have lost a group of 
kids on the other side of Parliament Street. In 
all fairness to the board, we should give them 
the money for the same thing here to be done 
in other schools. 


The Chairman: We talk about pilot pro- 
ject here, and it had been going on for 6 or 7 
kind you are not exactly sure of what you are 
doing. This is why you are calling it a pilot 
project. You do this today because if it does 
not work you find something else tomorrow, 
and you build it up because if you have the 
knowledge and the know-how to start tomor- 
row morning on a course which you knew 
was right, you know, as we all do, that there 
are not too many people in that category. I 
think we build these things up on a trial and 
error basis, which I might agree with you 
sometimes takes too long. 


Mr. Steele: The point that has not been 
brought out today is that the Duke of York 
project is based on the Higher Horizon school 
in New York City, which I visited at the same 
time as Bill Quinn, who originated this proj- 
ect here, and it had been going on for 6 or 
7 years before that. 


The Chairman: Is that in the Harlem 


section? 


Mr. Steele: That is in the Harlem section in 
the Bronx. Therefore the pilot project, if you 
want to take the American version of it, 
which has been transplanted here to a degree, 
has been round ten years, not four. 


The Chairman: Thank you. I am satisfied. 
Before we start with questions we have 
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another gentleman, a Mr. Samuel Rotenberg 
who had had something to do with this are 
from whom we would like to hear. 


Mr. Samuel Rotenberg: There were | 
number of things mentioned there by th 
senator. There is the question of why d 
people move? That was a question that wa 
asked by Senator McGrand. I am in an are 
where the area is being rebuilt. I would lik 
to take the senator privately into a few o 
these homes to show him just how thes 
people live and why they move. 


In some cases there are four or five familie 
living in one house and using the same kitch 
en with a two-burner plug-in stove, and the 
have four or five kids. Or, in other cases, yor 
will have a couple living in one room. The 
will have their fridge, their stove, everythin 
in that one room. 


And, you know, when two or three peopl 
get drunk on the weekends there is a braw. 
and the next morning either you get out o 
you have no place to live. So again you hay 
to move many a time. 


Then there are other things. I had a prob 
lem myself last month where a couple wit 
five kids were in a house which they had pai 
rent for and they called the owner, saying th 
furnace had broken down. The fire depart 
ment said it was a fire hazard and the build 
ing inspector said they could not stay ther 
unless the furnace was repaired. When the 
called the owner, the owner said, “I don’t ow 
this house, I have sold it to somebody else 
That somebody else said, “No, I haven 
bought that house”. So these people were jus 
pressed in between. The end result was the 
nobody wanted to fix the furnace. 


Senator McGrand: Who collected the rent? 


Mr. Rotenberg: Well, one person did colle! 
the rent. They had already paid the rent © 
this person. And these people were left in th 
middle. And, in addition to all that troubl 
two of the kids had the mumps. These kic 
had to get out and go with two friends of th 
family. And there were three kids left : 
home with the family. The final result wi 
that they ended up in a basement with fi 
kids. 

Now, the last thing that happened to thi 
family was that one of the aldermen said ] 
was going to try to get the money back fro! 
the original person that got it. However, the 
had to get out of there and they are no 
living in three rooms and paying $200 : 
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ymonth rent. Remember, that is $200 for a 
family that is on welfare. They do not get $200 
from welfare. Where they are going to get the 
‘money to pay the balance of their living 
expenses I don’t know. 


| Ican show you another example where the 
‘people are paying $110 for rent. She and her 
‘son, who is a 12-year-old, get $33 for two 
‘weeks to live on. 


I saw the headline today where you are 
better off living on welfare than to work in 
some jobs. I suppose it depends on what the 
job is and where you work and what you do. 


_ I also see kids, and I showed this to Mr. 
Steele, and he has seen it at the store, where 
some of the children for six months or maybe 
some even all year long, have no shoes but 
wear running shoes to school or high boots 
and take them off when they get into school, 
which was very shocking to me that the 
feachers or the principal did not take an 
‘terest in seeing that there was a kid like 
hat who appeared day after day, week after 
veek, in high boots or running shoes and did 
not have proper shoes, that they did not report 
t to the school board or some sort of authori- 
y that could give these kids shoes so they 
vere equal to all the other kids. 


_ You were asking what happens, how come 
hese people are in this position, and the 
enator wanted to know about what happens 
mhen these families become unemployed. If 
ou get out of a job and you stay six months 
hn welfare, it is a very tough proposition to 
0 back to work—if you are not working all 
aat time. In my mind I thought many times 
» would be better and cheaper and in the 
est interests of the people if we kept them 
‘forking rather than keep giving them 
velfare. 


These people do not really want welfare 
ecause it just destroys them. Their 
idependence and respect go down. They are 
a. welfare so long that even their children 
2come so used to it that every two weeks 
ley just get their money, they live that way, 
id while the first week they live after a 
ishion, the second week they have nothing. 
he first week they live, the second week 
‘ley starve. 


Now, is that what we want for ourselves in 
ls generation? Is this what we expect? I 


on’t think we need an investigation of it. I 
-!m show you hundreds of them. I see them 


very day. I talk to them. I live with them. I 


| sal with them. The first week they are 
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happy; the second week they are sorry. They 
have to buy from day to day. Every day they 
have to come in and say, “Well, this is a little 
too much. This just makes up enough for the 
meal.” That is basically the problem. 


I was really surprised to hear the senator 
asking, “How come that these people are that 
way? Did we ever have a study to find out 
why they are that way?” 


Senator McGrand: You need not be sur- 
prised that I asked the question because I 
want to know more about where they are 
seeking jobs, where they move to try to find 
the promised land. There are hundreds of 
reasons, and I suppose you have only men- 
tioned about half a dozen of them yet. If you 
stayed on another hour, you might elaborate 
on perhaps another seven or eight. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Yes. I will say this, that in 
reality certain times you just don’t get a job 
and certain times you might get one. If you 
have a family of five or six children and you 
get from welfare $90-odd for two weeks, say, 
$180 a month, plus maybe rent and doctors’ 
care, and other things, and you are offered a 
job which is going to pay less than you are 
getting on welfare, you cannot afford to take 
that job. 


It would be better for the government to 
give this family an additional amount of 
money and say, “Okay, you take this job. We 
will supply the balance of your needs and 
keep you on welfare for the rest of your life.” 


The Chairman: I might say that you are not 
the first to mention that. You have mentioned 
it now also. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Yes, that was in my mind. 
And we also have to take a look at why these 
kids go on sniffing glue and travelling on the 
streets and stealing and robbing and snatch- 
ing purses from women, beating up old people 
to get money. Why? They live in two or three 
rooms in the sort of conditions I have 
described. They have no home life. They have 
no recreation centres. They have nowhere to 
spend their time. They live on the streets and 
they live by their wits. This is why we have 
this situation at the present time. 


We have a gang of young people on my 
street that lives that way day after day 
because they have no homes where they can 
live in their houses, spend the evenings with 
their parents or bring in a friend. How can 
you bring in a friend when there is no room 
for him? 
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~ Then some of them say, “Do you see any 
difference in the kids when they come in the 
morning and they go to school here or they 
go to the school on Winchester Street?” What 
difference does it make? A kid is a kid. A 
child is a child. And a teacher gives his best, 
no matter whether he teaches in Winchester 
or Duke of York. I know the teachers and I 
know all that is possible is being done. 

The difference is this, that when a child 
cannot go to sleep until 12 o’clock at night 
and a drunk wakes him up in the middle of 
the night and he goes to school the next 
morning, how much can he accomplish at 
school under those conditions? 


The Chairman: And 
breakfast. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Yes. That is the question. I 
sell food in the store and I sell doughnuts at a 
price that maybe a lot of people don’t know, 
at five cents, which is a hard thing to do 
nowadays, and I know a lot of these children 
have their breakfast and their dinner too in 
my store for a total of ten cents for the day. 
They don’t have their meals at home because 
there is nothing to eat there. They get a dime, 
maybe from picking up five empty bottles, 
and that is how they get the money to eat. 


That is the whole sickness that lies in our 
society. We have to go to the bottom of things 
and find out why these kids grow up this way. 
We try to build jails—not try to build them, 
we have to build jails to put them in—but if 
we could start at the very beginning and see 
how these children are brought up and how 
they live, investigate their home lives, see 
that they have better educations and better 
home lives, recreation centres and see that 
people are taught better so that their lan- 
guage is better, for instance,—what kind of 
language can a child living on the streets use? 
I am ashamed to say what they use. Some- 
times I go out and say, “You are not allowed 
to say what you are saying. Is this the only 
word you know?” They say, “Oh, I’m sorry, 
I’m sorry”, but that is what is happening. 


often with no 


Senator McGrand: With reference to some 
of what you have said, I understand that 
there are some 60,000 people a year coming 
into Toronto from outside. Do many of these 
migrants come from the maritime provinces? 


Mr. Rotenberg: That’s right. 


Senator McGrand: Of course many of these 
people move here looking for the promised 
jand. 
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Mr. Rotenberg: Yes. 


Senator McGrand: Have you any experi- 
ence with my fellow maritimers moving up 
here? 


Mr. Rotenberg: Yes. 


Senator McGrand: Could you just give me 
some idea what their condition is? Have any 
of them improved very much? 


Mr. Rotenberg: I don’t think that the mari- 
timer is the one particularly. I have them 
come from all over Canada and live in my 
area. I don’t think they are any different from 
anybody else. They are the same people. They 
look for a job and they are very eager to 
work as long as you can find them a place to 
live or they find a place themselves. They 
take care of their obligations. They pay their 
bills. They dress well. They have cars if they 
have the money. They live normal lives like 
anybody else. I don’t think you can distinguish 
between somebody coming from the mari- 
times and somebody coming from Quebec. It 
is all the same type of person. 


Senator McGrand: What I would like to 
know is, they are on welfare, but are they 
improving their condition? You have no data 
on that? 


Mr. Rotenberg: I doubt whether anybody 
on welfare can improve themselves. All I can 
say is that in certain provinces they do not 
get as much welfare as they do in Toronto. 
They are taken care of here a little better. 


My objection to a lot of these helping 
hands, to a lot of the organizations we have, 
is that we have too many organizations, that 
we should have a more central organization 
which could help instead of having some 15 
or 20 such organizations. Everybody likes to) 
help. | 


The Chairman: Perhaps it is even as high 
as 40. { 


Mr. Rotenberg: Forty, yes, whatever it is. | 
think we could get these people who mean 
well and are really interested in helping, that 
if we can get them together like we have in 
the case of the United Appeal fund, that we 
can get these people together and organize| 


one big organization. 
, 


The Chairman: May I say something in thai 
respect? I think we have found out that you 
have a great number of organizations ir 
Toronto, in Montreal, and other large centres 


Now, perhaps I would like to ask you this 
question: Are you of the opinion that this last 
five years people have become more conscious 
of poverty? 


_ Ten years ago I don’t think anybody paid 
too much attention to poverty, but in the last 
five years, and I think this is the result of the 
40 organizations you have in Toronto, people 
have become more conscious of poverty. They 
are trying to do something. They have not 
solved the problem by a long shot because, as 
you say, you have a group of people working 
on this side of the street, and another group 
working on the other side of the street not 
xnowing one another, but all working in the 


tame direction. Do you agree with that? 


Mr. Rotenberg: I don’t think so. I don’t 
hink, knowing the factors, that there is more 
yoverty now or that they know more about it 
yecause there are more organizations. I would 
eel that help might be granted to people who 
teed help in a better fashion if there were 
ne or two organizations or central bodies 
vith branches in certain areas. 


I want to tell you that most things happen 
sually at night. You will see a lot of kids 
ing things at night. A lot of fires happen at 
ight. People need help late at night. I have 
eople come into the store at 11 o’clock and 
ay, “My kids have not eaten all day. I would 
ike some bread or milk.” I say, “Look, it is 11 
v 12 o’clock at night. You had all day. Why 
idn’t you tell me at 10 o’clock even that your 
hildren had not eaten all day? Why did you 
fait until 12 o’clock?” Then they so often 
ay, “Oh, I thought maybe I could get it from 
1e neighbours,” or they say, “My husband, I 
nought, would come home and bring some- 
ling with him”; there are all kinds of 
xcuses. 


If we could get a central organization which 
ould operate in divisions and which could 
ave central management we could get this 
2lp much sooner and better than having all 
‘ese organizations taking up so much time 
ad energy and money, because it costs 
joney today to operate them. There is no 
oubt about that. Then the government would 
how just exactly where the money goes and 
i what purpose it is put instead of having, 
‘y, 40 organizations, as you say, and each 
ce trying to do a bit. 


The Chairman: Then you recommend that 
fe various varieties of organizations should 
| combined into a few? 


Mr. Rotenberg: If we could do that, yes. 
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The Chairman: Senator Carter? 


Senator Carter: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I am very interested in the gap which Mr. 
Steele referred to when he spoke of the gap 
between ages 11 and 14 or 15. I am a little 
puzzled about this because he says we do not 
become concerned about this group any more 
until they get up around 17. It seems to be 
that the gap goes all the way from 11 to 14 to 
17. 


Mr. Steele: Well, yes, I agree, senator, that 
that does not look too good there as it is, but 
the point is that at about the late 15s or 16s 
we have a little concern because the child is 
leaving school. There is a possibility of the 
child approaching where he is no longer 
treated as a juvenile, which I think is at 
age 16. But the real concern becomes evident 
at age 17 because he is getting to the stage 
where he should either be in school or some 
place where he is getting training for full 
employment. 


So really the harm comes in at 11 to 15, 
and we become a little concerned at 15 to 16, 
and we really become concerned at age 17 
because the kid has very little education and 
he is not coping, and perhaps he has only a 
job that may last a few weeks. As I say, our 
real concern comes at 17. 


Years ago, at 11 to 14 you could involve 
them in Scouts or Cubs, things of that nature. 
Cubs and Scouts have changed. They are 
lacking in leadership; I mean in numbers of 
people to lead things. We have a gap there 
definitely. 


Senator Carter: What I would like to know 
is what starts this gap at age 11? Why is this 
the specific age? What happens then when he 
gets to age 11, that everybody has been inter- 
ested in him before and he is suddenly out in 
the cold? What happens? What causes that? 


Mr. Steele: Up to age 11, depending proba- 
bly upon his religion, if he is Protestant, 
probably he is going to Sunday School, or his 
mother can make sure he goes, and then he 
starts to drop out of Sunday School, which 
means he drops out of Sunday School activi- 
ties such as Tyro, or whatever it may be, and 
programs are not geared for that age group. 
We just run a lot of drop-in centres for the 
older teens. At the other end we have shows 
and programs that entertain the lls and 
under. However, we as yet, outside of a few 
pre-teen dances, do not really have programs 
that are geared to the minds of these chil- 
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dren, their interests. We just do not have 
them. 


Senator Carter: Well, the school-leaving 
age is 16, is it not? 


Mr. Steele: Legally it is 16. You can get a 
work permit, I believe, at age 14 or 15. 


Senator Carter: But they don’t get family 
allowances or anything like that if they drop 
out before age 16? 


Mr. Steele: Just going to school is not the 
whole thing. You see, a child at Grade III or 
IV can be streamed into vocational, which 
may be the limit of his learning ability, but, 
in any event, in many cases if the child got 
proper exposure there is a learning capacity 
greater than that. 


Senator Carter: What I am trying to get at, 
this gap you are talking about from age 11 to 
15, these children are still attending school, 
they are not out of school, they are in school, 
but there is no program for them in school; is 
that the situation? Are there no Boy Scouts 
or Girl Guides or other organizations, nothing 
to take up the slack at all while they are in 
school? 


Mr. Steele: For some unknown reason, Girl 
Guides or Boy Scouts are not attractive in 
sufficient numbers for this group. No, they are 
not. It is a good program but that is the 
situation. 


Senator Carter: I just mentioned those two, 
you know, as examples. Surely if children are 
in school from ages 11 to 14 or 15 the school 
program itself offers something. They have 
football games, hockey games, various teams. 
There must be some sort of organized activity 
for that age group. Why isn’t there, if there 
isn’t? 


Mr. Steele: Well, in most organized activi- 
ties—in hockey, due to lack of space—the 
situation is that they are geared to the best 15 
players representing an area and the other 45 
perhaps to 100 or 200, in that category, there 
are very few house leagues, there are very 
few things that are geared to just the fact of 
you being there. In athletics it is geared to 
the best few representing the community. 


Senator Carter: Well, don’t they even have 
track and field teams and other activities of 
that sort? 


Mr. Steele: I am glad you mentioned that. I 
was going to anyway. I put an application in 
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to John Munro. We have a track on the other > 
side of the Don in Riverdale Park. National | 
Health and Welfare are concerned with the 
Canadian National Hockey team. I asked for a 
grant in order that we could ask Broadview 
YMCA for the use of their shower facilities — 
and suggested we could start a track and fleld 
club for the youngsters of this area inasmuch 
as the track is there, making the suggestion 
that we would ask Metro, with his support, 
for the use of the Island Lagoons for a) 
paddle, canoe, and rowing club for the kids in | 
this area, for a general health program for 
the area, for a number of six items all told. | 
We got a reply that it was being looked into. 
That was two years ago. So it is still being | 
looked into. 


There is a facility over on the other side of 
the Don River. You say track and field. There | 
is an island where we could have kids from | 
this area, the same as the kids from Missis- | 
sauga or Balmy Beach Canoe Club, we could | 
have this sort of thing going for the kids| 
here. You write to the people who you feel | 
should have the money and certainly the ones 
who are talking about fitness under National | 
Health and Welfare but you cannot get any- | 
where with them. The facilities are there but 
we cannot get the backing to open up this’ 
sort of thing. 


The Chairman: Mr. Rotenberg would like 
to say something, Senator Carter. | 


Mr. Rotenberg: I think when Mr. Pearson 
was the Prime Minister he allowed a certain) 
amount of money for sports and recreation, | 
and I think it was Richard, the hockey player, | 
that was on that committee. After the Canadi-| 
ans lost the championship in Europe there 
was a lot of money suddenly available. We 
were supposed to build up sports in Canada. 
However, over that period of time, nothing) 
has come of it. They had a few meetings and) 
then after that we never heard of it again. 


When I said we have no recreation centre! 
in our area, that is literally true. You see, in| 
our area where there are some 45,000 people! 
in one ward—just a single ward, which is) 
something like having a city somewhere in| 
New Brunswick or Nova Scotia or perhaps) 
almost anywhere else, but this is just a ward 
of the City of Toronto—in that whole area, 
there is nowhere where the kids can go in the 
evening. 


A boy or girl of 11 years of age feels he or 
she is growing up. They want to go out and 
see the world. And this is where we should 


come in. We should be ready for them, ready 
to get them into these recreational centres 
giving them facilities where they can be 
, indoors rather than outdoors in the street get- 
ting into trouble. That is what I was trying to 
_ bring out before. We need these facilities so 
we can guide them into proper ways of living 
, and becoming better citizens with proper edu- 
| cations and living as we would like them to 
| live, growing up as we would like them to 
_ grow up. That is our problem, that we spend 
_a lot of money on a lot of things, but we do 
_not spend it on the right things in the right 
_ Places. 


| Senator Sparrow: A supplementary ques- 
/ tion. Is the witness aware that for sports and 
/recreation under the Department of National 
|Health there was last year a budget of two 
/and a half million dollars when he said there 
’were no funds available? 


Mr. Rotenberg: Well, we didn’t get it. 
| Senator Sparrow: You are talking about at 
/an individual community level, and I am not 
just sure that the program was set up on that 
‘basis. It was to encourage and promote 
national sports through national associations 
/as such. They have not, of course, got down to 
‘individual community projects as such. I am 
not too sure I know how the federal govern- 
‘ment could relate down to the community 
level, but if there is a program that should be 
‘undertaken perhaps that type of suggestion 
‘should be made. 


Mr. Steele: Well, we made a_ specific 
request for a track and field club with the 
track being there, and suggested also we 
‘would go to Metro and ask for the use for our 
‘children of a canoe club, and these were 
specific natural facilities in one instance, and 
man-made in the other, and the reply was 
Most indefinite. You could wait until my chil- 
dren had children before you got an answer. 


I feel also that the federal government at 
times is guilty of not intentionally but unin- 
tentionally hiding where certain monies are 
available. For instance, would you yourself 
think, if you wanted a community worker, 
that this money is available in the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship? When I heard it I was 
amazed that the money for a community 
worker was available in the Department of 
(Citizenship. I would have thought it might 
have been a department of urban affairs, you 
know, something related to the community. 
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If the area around here wanted a communi- 
ty worker, how many people would know 
where to go, where to apply? How many 
people know that the Ontario Athletic Com- 
mission still is operative and if we formed a 
league in this community right here we could 
get balls and bats there? We do not make 
public enough where the funds are available 
and what the ground rules of the game are. 


Senator Sparrow: I would certainly agree 
with that, Mr. Chairman, that this happens on 
a municipal, a provincial, and certainly a fed- 
eral level. Most of the community contribu- 
tions though are made through the provincial 
level, from the federal to the provincial and 
then to the municipal level; that is really the 
chain. However, I appreciate what you are 
saying, that almost without exception no gov- 
ernment body puts out catalogues saying that 
this money is available and the budget is so 
much and that is should be used. I certainly 
appreciate that. 


The Chairman: Senator Carter, did you 
have anything else? We have to start thinking 
of the time. 


Senator Sparrow: Yes, I am afraid I took 
too much time. That was a rather long 
supplementary. 


The Chairman: Yes, time is running on 
quickly. 


Senator Carter: The school finally has no 
organized activities for this particular group, 
I take it. What about the church? Does the 
church have nothing either? 


Mr. Steele: I would say that churches have 
certain activities. One of the questions at the 
moment within the downtown area is the 
possibility of churches selling their buildings 
as such and the congregations joining togeth- 
er. We don’t have to mention denominations, 
but it is a case of, say, one church taking 
congregations from two other churches and 
then selling the property and making the 
money available. 


I feel that Earlscourt United, for instance, 
serving a predominantly Catholic Italian com- 
munity, has now become a community centre 
working with Italian mothers, and religion is 
out the door and it is forgotten. I think that is 
what could happen in our community, that 
rather than the church selling these buildings 
which are already standing, let’s make use of 
them for the community. If there are not 
enough people going on Sundays let’s make 
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sure they are used. Let us not sell them. I am 
afraid of this selling business because you 
never replace buildings, the same as you 
never replace parklands. Theoretically you 
do, but in fact you really don’t. 


Senator Carter: I will ask one more ques- 
tion. Time is flying. If there is time at the end 
I will come back to something else again. On 
page 7 down at the bottom paragraph you 
talk about public attitudes, Mr. Steele. You 
mention that the press, radio, television, etc., 
can play an important role if they give recog- 
nition to the potential which lies dormant in a 
depressed area. What have you in mind 
there? Would you spell it out in a little more 
detail so we will know what you have in 
mind? 


Mr. Steele: Well, the news media has not 
lost its effectiveness. It is probably the strong- 
est thing going, whether it is the television or 
the press. I feel that organs such as the 
Toronto Star, the Globe and the Tely perform 
their function quite well in telling of the 
things that are wrong in the community. This 
is a role they should play. 


I would like to see the papers also spell out 
in their way those things that can be corrected 
quite easily, to spell out where the area of 
responsibility lies. I would like to see the 
papers do researches and make recommenda- 
tions and recognize that there are, as I say, 
certain talents lying dormant in a community, 
that they spell this out and put pressure on 
the general public and on governments for 
action. 


Rather than just saying that this is all 
wrong, the papers have an important role to 
play where they can make specific recommen- 
dations. I think this is a role that the papers 
and the television and radio can play. 


Senator Carter: Don’t you think they 
should do more than this? There used to be a 
time when papers were crusaders and you 
had crusading editors. 


Mr. Steele: I agree with that. I probably 
should have come right out and said that. I 
think the papers and the television should do 
it on a continuous basis rather than on a 
one-shot basis, saying, “This is all wrong’. I 
mean, you people are in town this week, and 
next week and the week after I would like to 
see the press carrying on with certain things 
that have been observed and heard and cru- 
sade, as you say. Yes, definitely; they are not 
doing enough of that. 
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Senator Carter: This situation you talk 
about, this gap where you have a large 
number of youngsters 11 to 15 that have 
nowhere to go and nobody wants to help 
them, surely that is a matter of public con- 
cern to everybody. I would think that every 
paper would become a crusader. 


Mr. Steele: I think the papers could very 
well crusade as to this 11 to 15 group, yes. I 
agree with you, senator, they should do that. 
It is just a case of so much happening in the 
world today, I guess. 


Senator Carter: Have you any idea why 
they are not doing it? Is it just apathy, that 
they accept this? Or is it that they just dont’ 
care? Or what? 


Mr. Steele: No, I think probably reporters, 
like everybody else, get so damned many 
assignments they cannot go into it. I would 
like to see the papers put on specialists, in 
this world of specialization, people who can 
work in this area and stick to it for a number 
of years, a team perhaps. They could really 
perform a function. 


I mean, to take the reporter from one thing 
to another and switch him all over, he has so 
many things to do, just, for instance, as a 
clergyman has so many problems where he is 
a welfare man, he is concerned with religion 
and so many other things, and if there were a 
staff at the newspaper put on this for a year 
or two and who really did a crusade, I think 
they could do something, because I think they 
are all fair people. However, there are just so. 
many different assignments it does not get 
done. 

Senator Carter: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman: Senator Pearson. 

: 

Senator Pearson: You talk about a program | 
of athletics and so on for the young people of 
11, 12 or 15. Athletics is one item only in the) 
development of the young people of this dis- 
trict. There are a great many other things 
that have to be looked into in order to take 
these young people off the streets besides 
athletics. 


Mr. Steele: I would say that is right. 


Senator Pearson: I agree with you when 
you say that the best are on the team and) 
that is the end of it. 


Mr. Steele: I think what happens too is that 
a lot of youngsters in the community have a 


great interest in, say, music, whether it is folk 
music or other types of music, and maybe a 
kid wants to learn to play the piano, and the 
very awareness that this opportunity is not 
there does take place in the age area that we 
are talking about. 


St. Christopher House, for instance, has, I 
think it is, a number of rooms off a big room 
where a child can go to learn to play an 
instrument. St. Christopher House, in my 
‘opinion, is one of the most progressive places 
in that regard. 


Senator Pearson: It is not only music, there 
is statuary work, ceramics and all sorts of 
things, including painting and so on, a hun- 
dred and one different things. 


Mr. Steele: Yes. 


' Senator Pearson: Everybody is interested in 
something. 

} 
| Mr. Rotenberg: That’s right, senator. 


Mr. Steele: I agree. 
| 
Senator Pearson: You talk about the young 


yeople being taken out the farms. Do you 
snow if anybody pursues this subject at all, 
aking young people out to the farm to spend 


1’ week or ten days or two weeks out on the 
‘arm? 


Mr. Steele: We write to the weeklies and 
lailies, and the press and radio help to get 
»eople to transport them there and back. The 
‘ids will spend anywhere from a week to two 
veeks to even a month at a farm. This defi- 
iitely has a good effect. 


_ However, there is one thing I should tell 
‘ou, we do find that they have to be about 
‘ges 7 or 8 to start with. We tried it with 
oungsters 5 and 6 and found that in the 
niddle of the night we were going up and 
ringing the youngsters back. This is a good 
ning for them, to get into a farm atmosphere, 
jut it has to commence at about age 7 or 8. 


Senator Pearson: Another point, and this 
‘as to do with the senior citizens; there is a 
mely group of people there; I don’t know 
that you can do for them. They need a little 
ntertainment. That is really all they need, 
xeling that they are connected with 


omething. 
t 
Now I was in an old folks’ home not too 


yng ago and I saw some of these people just 
‘tting there, sitting around in their wheel- 
- lairs in the hallways and in their rooms, and 
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there was nothing to do. They were just sit- 
ting there like lumps of plaster with no inter- 
est in the world. Those people need some 
entertainment. Of course there are a lot of old 
people that do not belong there, living in 
these old folks’ homes. 


Mr. Steele: The ones that are worst off are 
those living in rooms. I don’t feel that every- 
one wants to be entertained. I mentioned 
somewhere in the brief about on the banks of 
the East River, the National Council of 
Jewish Women have a place in New York 
City, and I believe there are two or three 
other organizations, where older people who 
are still active can go and work for two or 
three hours, maybe putting buttons on cards, 
doing light assembly work under subsidized 
industry, and when those old people come out 
of that place they are sparkling. They may be 
dragging their legs a bit but there is meaning 
in their lives. I don’t think we should put all 
old people into the category where we feed 
them and entertain them. There are some of 
them with a lot of drive. 


Who carries your local churches? It is the 
senior citizens at the moment who are doing 
all the work to carry them. I think we have to 
look at senior citizens and find those that are 
still capable and interested in having meaning 
in their lives and give them light work to do, 
perhaps giving $40 or $50 a month for work- 
ing a few hours a day, and that would mean 
the difference between living and existing for 
them. 


The Chairman: Senator McGrand. 


Senator McGrand: Yes, I have one question, 
Mr. Chairman, and the answer can be very 
short. Is poverty in Toronto increasing per- 
centage-wise faster than the growth rate of 
Toronto? Or is it just more evident than it 
was before? My impression is that poverty is 
becoming worse. Is it growing as fast as the 
population? 


Mr. Steele: Statistic-wise I could not 
answer you, but I would say that certainly 
with the increase cost of living, and if one is 
not with a strong union, with wages going up 
as quickly, that the number of people falling 
into your so-called theoretical poverty level— 
and I don’t mean yours, but the economists’ 
and the social workers’—I would say the 
number of people having difficulty getting by 
and having a few pleasures in life and meet- 
ing their needs is increasing. 
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Senator McGrand: That is including the 
working poor? 


Mr. Steele: This is our big danger, the 
person earning $70 to $95 a week with a 
family who, when he sees the guy next door 
on welfare having everything paid for, 
debates whether he would not be better off on 
welfare himself. If they ever lose their dignity 
and go on welfare our economy could not 
stand it. Our whole society could not stand it. 
I think we have to be concerned with low 
incomes. 


Senator McGrand: Then you would agree 
with me that poverty is a bigger problem now 
than it was ten years ago? 


Mr. Steele: I would say yes, with the 
increased cost of living and the deterioration 
of housing. They say there are 18,000 people 
waiting for housing. I would say it would be 
much closer to something like 60,000. 


Senator McGrand: Do you agree, Mr. 


Rotenberg? 


Mr. Rotenberg: With the growth of the city, 
I don’t think the poor have grown as fast, but 
it is just that the costs today are higher. 


Senator Pearson: Do you include the work- 
ing poor as well as the poverty people? 


Mr. Rotenberg: It all depends on what you 
mean by working poor. I mean a man who 
works... 


Senator Pearson: A man who cannot meet 
his needs and is still working. 


Mr. Rotenberg: He is working and cannot 
catch up with the cost of living. 


Senator Pearson: That group must be 


increasing. 


Mr. Rotenberg: Well, you can see that 
yourself. If the prices keep going up, this will 
happen, that that group will go up in num- 
bers. If you were in a good position yesterday, 
you will not be in as good a position tomjor- 
row. If your rent previously was $80 a month 
and the landlord comes along and says that it 
is now $120, you are going to be out $40. You 
may be poor overnight. 

Then again, you may be in business and 
what you could buy for $100 yesterday, you 
might not be able to buy tomorrow. It is up to 
the government mostly, I think, and to the 
people in charge to see that those things do 
not happen, that it does not get out of control, 
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that profits and the cost of living do not get 
out of line, that wages and the cost of living 
do not go one above the other. That is the 
biggest problem today. If the cost of living 
goes way out of line there are going to be a 
lot of poor. 


Senator Pearson: All right, thank you. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Steele and Mr. 
Rotenberg, you have made very well-planned 
briefs and presentations. I want to be fair. I 
think, Mr. Steele, in your brief you have not 
presented anything new to us. I hope you 
understand what I mean. I mean, we have 
heard this on several occasions. We have been 
travelling around, you know, and, after all 
the briefs on poverty are all about the same 


Mr. Steele: Yes. 


The Chairman: But it is good for us to find 
out that the problems you have in Toronto 
are quite related to the problems in Montreal 
and that those problems too relate to the ones 
in Halifax and will probably relate to the 
ones in many other cities. That is what we 
are trying to find out. We did not expect to 
come to Toronto and find a new world here. 
We are just finding that it is part of the 
existing world. I am not being critical certain- 
ly of your brief. 

I think we have a lot of respect and admi- 
ration for the work you are doing, especially 
with this group of young people which needs 
so much attention today. This young genera- 
tion today for some reason finds it very dif 
ficult to face life as we faced it 30 years ago. ] 
think perhaps it was much easier in our day 
for various reasons. In our day you did not 
need as much education and you did not neec 
as much effort to find a place in the worlc 
where you could fit in. Today it is not like 
that at all. You have to almost become ¢ 
specialist. You need to be educated in mort 
than one way. Jobs are getting more ant 
more scarce every day. There is mechaniza_ 
tion. You have the technical development tha’ 
is going on also. So the young people today 
are really facing a problem. I think this is on¢ 
of the problems with our young generation' 
they don’t know what is awaiting them. 

As I say, we certainly appreciate what you 
are doing. I am sure I speak for the commit: 
tee when I say that the committee would lik 
to see more people with your devotion t 
youth, which seems so essential today, th: 
need to try to do something. We do thank you 
very sincerely, and I am sure your brief wil 
be given careful consideration. 
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| Mr. Steele: Thank you very much. 

The Chairman: We have received another 
_ brief which was not expected. I am no too 
sure whether I should accept this brief 
because the briefs are usually sent to the 
-committee’s office in Ottawa where they are 
looked over. However, we do not want to 
deprive this young man of the opportunity of 
| presenting a brief. We have not read it. All I 
say, together with the rest of the committee, 
, was the cover when it was received. I think 
_we can take a few minutes and ask the man 
who presented the brief, Mr. Allan Waldron, 
to give us a brief explanation. I would like to 
‘tell my honourable friend that his time will 
_be rather short. I know he cannot explain 
everything that is in the brief but he can give 
us an outline. And I would give him the 
assurance that copies will be made, if we are 
given the authority to do that, and every 
member of this committee will get a copy 
‘within a few days and will read it. At a later 
date possibly we will be back to Toronto and 
you will have a chance to present your brief 
officially. At this moment we do not want to 
deny you the privilege of telling us in your 
‘own words something about it. Do you agree, 
gentlemen? 


Some Senators: Yes. 


\ 


' Senator Carter: We are receiving the brief 
now. 

| Senator McGrand: Yes, he may wish to 
‘explain something. 


| Mr. Allan Waldron: You are aware, sir, I 
am just an individual. 


The Chairman: Yes. 
Mr. Waldron: I am the product of... 


Mr. Chairman: You will have to speak 
louder, I am afraid. Would you come up and 
speak more loudly so that we can record what 
you are going to tell us. 


Mr. Waldron: You must be aware that I am 


just an individual. I am the product of three 
Zenerations that have spent most of their 
sarly childhood in orphanages. I am well 
aware of the problems of the poor. You 
understand? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


_ Mr. Waldron: Not a language awareness 
out a realization of awareness. As I said, I am 
ust an individual. I do not represent any 
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group. I am the fourth generation of individu- 
als who have spent time in orphanages 
because of poverty, so-called. Now, it does 
seem to me that poverty is a numerical, 
mathematical ratio difference between top 
and bottom. I don’t care two hoots about all 
these make-work projects for agencies and 
school teachers. 


I have outlined in my brief the very genesis 
of our Christian nation, our ability to cail 
ourselves sapiens. And we never get this from 
these people. We give money to the educators 
to tell us that homo sapiens emerged from the 
trees. They also are homo communicatis. 
They are just concerned with joining their 
chorus, their school of thought, and they just 
stay with their local choreography. 


I have given the genesis of nepotism. Psy- 
chiatry and the very diversity of our natures 
assures an infinite make-work project for all 
these welfare agencies, and psychiatry will 
not give the genesis of these. 


In the poverty of the poor we are surround- 
ed by these psychiatric high priests who use 
this word “hedo” and will not tell us what 
they mean. I have outlined in the brief that 
there would be no epilepsy among our spe- 
cies, there would be no schizophrenia, and we 
would not be such versatile communicators. It 
does seem to me someone should begin at the 
beginning. 


Now, if we begin at the beginning, I have 
outlined also very simple ideas of rational 
participation. This brief has been submitted 
to the Bishop here in Toronto. There is a 
great deal of Masonic copying going on. And 
you have not a free press either in the com- 
munist or capitalist worlds, and they will not 
print it. You understand? They themselves do 
not want it. They seem to be afraid of the 
social implications of making everyone aware 
that there are mongrels, bits and pieces, mon- 
grelization of mongrels. 


It could only have been through social 
selection that we became the most egotistical 
species on earth. And if the psychiatrists are 
going to insist that all our behaviour is deter- 
mined by sex we want them to tell us if we 
are the sexiest species under the sun how 
come we never had a genesis. 


You understand I have outlined a way for 
His Holiness the Pope to intercede in his 
presence in a nuclear confrontation. In spite of 
the opinion given by psychiatry and the rest 
of the educators this present nuclear confron- 
tation is not just an erection of phallic sym- 
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bols. Psychiatry is the newest and youngest 
member of the social sciences and of course 
has yet to mature from its adolescent preoc- 
cupation with sex, with everyone being homo 
communicatis joining in the chorus played by 
the psychiatric high priests. The very diversi- 
ty of our nature assures an infinite make- 
work project for the psychiatrists and the 
religious witch-doctors. 


The Chairman: 
minutes, sir. 


You have two more 


Mr. Waldron: I have outlined a way for His 
Holiness to intercede and I have given both 
suggestions to the United Nations. I do think 
it should be communicated. Thank you. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Waldron. 
Your brief will be given all the attention it 
deserves by the committee and will be take to 
our headquarters. 


Gentlemen, we thank you very kindly for 
your participation. 


The committee adjourned. 


Toronto, Tuesday, March 10, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
(Subcommittee ‘“B’’) met this day at 8.00 p.m. 
at Flemington Road Public School, North 
York, Toronto. 


Senator Arthur M. Pearson in the Chair. 


The Chairman: The purpose of this meet- 
ing, ladies and gentlemen, is to hear a presen- 
tation called Community on the Move, Law- 
rence Heights. The spokesman will be Mr. 
Dale Shuttleworth, who is a social service 
consultant. There are also present here others 
who are working in this community and who 
are prepared to give short statements of 
about four minutes in duration. 


As I understand it, Lawrence Heights is 
unique in Canada in its approach to com- 
munity problems and services. Your pofes- 
sionals are collaborating in a team approach 
in their work towards education, recreation, 
family counselling, library services and day 
care, etc. The citizens in this community for- 
mulate their interest and priorities in the 
above fields and give active leadership in the 
implementation of these programs. Through 
the citizen involvement and new approaches 
to the organization of services it is the goal of 
the community to have an effective approach 
for the prevention of social problems. 
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Your professional service teams will be 
making a formal presentation this evening to 
this committee, the Committee of the Senate 
on Poverty. This will be followed by a meet- 
ing of the citizens, a program that may 
include a formal brief with informal discus- 
sion with you community people. 


Without further ado I am going to ask Mr. 
Shuttleworth to make a short statement, and 
then we shall hear from various ones who are 
now in the audience. 


Mr. Dale Shuttleworth: Thank you, Senator 
Pearson. When we were thinking about how 
we were going to do this presentation tonight, 
we had thought about the idea of having some 
sort of joint brief where everyone could put 
something into it and we would have someone 
read it. However, one of the things we try to 
stress, I believe, in this community, is the 
participation of everyone, and we felt it 
might be a different way of approaching it if 
many people had a chance to say a little bit 
as opposed to one person saying a lot. 


So I would ask those people who are part of 
the program tonight to please limit what they, 
have to say to a very brief outline of their 
role within the community and also some of 
the considerations and ideas that have come 
from their involvement here. 


I have been in this community now for 
almost five years and I have been working in 
Flemington Road Public School. One of the 
things I became very much aware of from the 
time I came here was that this was a com- 
munity where people had been very often 
relocated from an inner city or downtown 
section of Toronto and had been set up in a 
housing unit in a suburban-type location. 


The problems that exist in many suburban 
areas, and I am sure we are all aware of the 
idea of the sameness, the lack of resources, 
and the lack of facilities, were certainly the 
case here. But the problem was intensified 
because these are people who do not have the 
financial resources very often to compensate 
for these deficiencies. 


The school, I think, very soon became 
aware of these considerations and concerns | 
because it literally grew with the community. 
When the first housing units were opened, 
this school was opened in a much smaller 
sense than what we have now. As the com- 
munity grew over a period of four or five 
years the school grew. I think the challenges | 
to education in this particular school with 
relationship to the community have been very. 
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great because we had a lot of understanding 
to do. We were like new residents. But as 
time has gone by and we have progressed I 
think that we have decided that our only 
opportunity to have a meaningful educational 
experience is if we do relate to the communi- 
ty and the resources that are here because we 
really feel, I believe, that this is a 
partnership. 


One of the ways we have attempted to do 
this is by reaching out into the community. I 
have been involved in this. One of the central 
‘points has been the idea of the community 
school, which still is a growing concept, but 
in the beginning it had to do with the exten- 
sion of the school day and the involvement or 
the forming of the partnership of services and 
people in interested groups in the community. 


What you saw downstairs as you came 
in—and I hope you were not too much incon- 
venienced by it—is a teen drop-in centre. It 
‘has been operating now for over three years. 
I think it is an example of where a number of 
different agencies and groups have formed a 
partnership and pulled together to make 
things happen. There are over 50 such activi- 
ties going on in this school in the extended 

ay program. In addition, we have been able 
o form an inter-disciplinary team where 
agencies are able to look at problems related 
to children and related to the family. 


From my standpoint this has been a very 
productive experience for me, mainly because 
{ have seen things happen. 


The main group that governs this or directs 
shis is something called the community school 
advisory council. Many of the people or, in 
fact, just about all of the people who will be 
among the representatives tonight, sit on the 
‘ommunity school advisory council. It has 
deen in operation now for about three and a 
ialf years. 


| I would like to introduce now the principal 
of Flemington Road Public School, Mr. Jim 
Montgomerie. 

} 


Mr. J. Montgomerie: I think the reason I 
vas picked first is because that is the princi- 
jal’s lot. When I thought I had four minutes 
0 say something to the senators I thought of 
ll kinds of things, like teacher-pupil ratios 
nd teacher education and all that type of 
hing. I rejected them all because you are 
oing to hear those a thousand times. 


I think what we are trying to do in this 
chool, as part of our contribution to the com- 
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munity, is that we are trying to say: What 
are the basic needs of the children in this 
community? 


I think, because of the way they are and 
the image they have, our school can only do 
one thing first, and this is what the teachers 
try to do in this school, and that is love the 
children. We give them love. We try to make 
them know that as a human being every 
human being deserves loves; and we have 
had remarkable success in making these kids 
feel they are people of value and worth. And 
I think in our work in the community that is 
what we try to do, to make these people see 
that they are people of value and worth. 
Every time we make them see that, they 
prove they are. 


There are lots of aspects to education, the 
effectives, the cognatives, the motor skills, 
and so on. In a community like this we find 
that the effectives and the motor skills are 
the two things that are laking most because 
of the kind of environment they live in. With- 
out those two no learning takes place. Since 
all learning has an emotional base, you must 
have self-worth before you can do it. You 
must have a positive identity. Before you can 
teach these kids anything you must make 
them have that positive identity. 


So, my two cents worth would be that most 
of the ills of the world can be cured if we 
start loving these kids and making them feel 
like people of worth. That is all the school 
has tried to do. 


The Chairman: Very good. We will hear 
from each one who is going to say something, 
and then the senators will ask questions later 
on. 


Senator Carter: Could we go down the list, 
Mr. Chairman, if they are here, in the order 
in which they are on the paper? 


The Chairman: Well, we can call each one 
out and if they are not here we will go on. 


Mr. Shuttleworth, would you care to do 
that? 


Mr. Shuttleworth: Mr. Harry Zwerber, 
Lawrence Heights Family and Child Service. 


Mr. Harry Zwerber: I feel somewhat cheat- 
ed because before this meeting started I was 
told I had ten minutes, and now I find I have 
only four. So I will have to cut down what I 
am saying. 
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Senator Carter: Now you know how a 
politician feels. 


Mr. Zwerber: Oh yes, but I hear they have 
all sorts of ways that they can extend things. 


The Lawrence Heights family and child 
service is a pilot project in its third year of 
operation. It is sponsored by the Family Ser- 
vice Association and the Children’s Aid Socie- 
ty of Metropolitan Toronto. Both agencies 
share the operating costs of this unit. As the 
co-ordinator I am responsible for the opera- 
tion of the unit to an administrative commit- 
tee which is made up of administrative people 
from both agencies. 


At the time of its inception about three 
years ago, the two parent agencies directed us 
to institute a preventative program in order 
to prevent family breakdowns and child 
neglect in the community of Lawrence 
Heights. 


In terms of direct service to families in 
need of assistance our goals were directed to 
helping families to function in a manner 
providing the maximum amount of stability 
and protection to their children. In terms of 
preventing the need for service we saw our 
role as something to develop a more self-sus- 
taining community in which, hopefully, much 
of the services delivered to the community 
would be delivered by the community itself. 
Further, we envisaged both areas of service, 
that is direct service and community develop- 
ment, as being very much interconnected and 
interrelated. 


The only professional-like structure in the 
community that involved any degree at all of 
community participation in the operation of 
its program was the community school pro- 
gram of Flemington Road Public School 
directed by Dale Shuttleworth, which he has 
already spoken about. In addition, from the 
point of view of delivering a good case-work 
service to the community, we saw the school 
as having the major resources to provide a 
direct service to children and ourselves as 
having the major resource to provide the 
direct service to families. 


These were the factors that provided the 
rationale for our unit, seeing the formation of 
a working partnership with the school as 
being crucial; and a good deal of energy has 
been expended in the formation of this part- 
nership and the building of a coordinated ser- 
vice in conjunction with the community 
school. 
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Apart from the direct service to clients 


offered through our  case-work service 


through the groups for adults and children 


encompassing about 120 active case families, 
the most important service we can offer is 


that of supporting the community to help to - 


make it a more pleasant and healthy place to 
live. Much of this is done through time 
allocated to the community development com- 
ponent discussed earlier. 


We have attempted to use our staff as_ 


resource people, enablers and supporters in 
order to help indigenous groups and indige- 
nous leadership. Most of the really meaning- 
ful work done in this community has been — 
done by indigenous people supported as much 
as possible by professionals who have com- 


mitted themselves to working in the com- | 


munity in response to express needs. 


We have active membership in the com- 
munity advisory council and with the board | 


of education and school personnel have an 
interdisciplinary team, which Dale also men- | 
tioned, which meets monthly to discuss cases 
of mutual concern to both organizations and 
to plan for the best focus of service possible. » 


As an agency we always have to look at the 


service we are providing to evaluate, to | 


change, to plan, to respond to needs expressed 
by clients and by the community. When our 
service becomes a static and unresponsive one 
then we are no longer serving the community. 


What we have learned here in the working) 
together of agencies in an integrated service | 
and in a specific community has been incor- | 
porated into the manner in which many other | 
agencies are now working together across this | 
community and elsewhere. 


That is the statement I would like to make > 
about the service we are providing in this | 


community, Mr. Chairman. 


On behalf of our staff, I would also like to | 
say something else in regard to this meeting | 
here tonight. Nothing which I could say about 
poverty would add one whit to what you have 
already heard so far in your travellings 
around this country. 


The poor are the disavantaged—in every 
way possible from before birth until after 
death. We perpetuate the cycle through our 
welfare legislation and practices. 


I am sure that every one of you gentlemilll| 
are honorable people who have distinct per- | 
sonal interests in the area of poverty—other- | 
wise you wouldn’t be here today. Unfortu- 


nately, you are also a very ineffectual tool. 
Even the Minister of Health and Welfare 
shrugs off the efforts of your committee. 
Some people in this community, some agency 
‘people as well as residents, really are not 
interested in bringing forth any worthwhile 
‘material since they feel it is hke dropping it 
‘into a bottomless pit. You’ll never even hear 
it hit bottom. 


I personally question the waste of hundreds 
lof thousands of dollars on this committee. It 
would be so much better used in direct ser- 
vice to help the poor. One thing a committee 
like this does do is to drain off a lot of frus- 
trated people’s energies in formulating and 
presenting briefs. This has the overall effect 
‘of keeping the lid on. 


The economic aspects of poverty are very 
obvious—just look around this community. 
The psychological aspects of poverty are not 
as easily measurable. We don’t understand its 
long range effects well enough. On a person- 
to-person level one certainly feels the lack of 
self-worth, the destruction of the dignity of a 
an who has to beg for a subsistence allow- 
ance from the welfare department to feed his 
family; the desertion of husbands who know 
their families are better off on welfare—not 
only financially but also that they will have 
available to them the needed medical benefits 
50 necessary to people on a low level of 
subsistence. 


The attitudes of those professionals and 
semi-professionals offering services to the 
poor leave a great deal to be desired—often 
they are despicable—especially those involved 
in the direct process of offering financial 
assistance, such as welfare departments, 
W.C.B., etc. People need support to be able to 
zrasp the power to bring about change. We 
are generally loath to do that as it threatens 
as immensely. 


We must listen to the recipient of service. 
de can define his problem much better than 
we can. We must then gear our service to 
hat, if it is requested. No more of this non- 
sense of consulting the poor or token poor 
who usually aren’t the poor or the recipients 
of service but the “graduates”, those who 
lave made it) on boards of agencies. 


| Now is the time for change. I challenge the 
Zovernment of Canada to supply needed capi- 
tal, no strings attached, to community activist 
groups, people who want to tackle their 
yroblems their way. If it means criticizing 
she government, allow them this right. Only 
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then will we be able to begin to build a true 
just society where all men will have at least 
equal opportunity. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Shuttleworth: Our next speaker was to 
have been Miss Bunny Keeley, who, because 
of a death in the family, has had to leave the 
city. However, a resident of the community, 
Mrs. Barbara Aoki, will present her contribu- 
tion to this evening’s program. 


Mrs. Barbara Aoki: This was written by 
Bunny, so I am just going to read what she 
has here: 


“My responsibilities in Lawrence Heights 
are: 


“1. To meet with community groups in 
order to determine what they are doing and 
how they see my role and my usefulness to 
them. 


“2. To assist community groups to initiate 
and operate activities of their choice by 
acting as a resource person and an enabler. 


“3. To operate programs where a need 
appears to exist and where the group 
served cannot undertake leadership them- 
selves, such as children’s activities. 


“4. To make available department facili- 
ties to community groups who wish to use 
them; in this case, the community centre 
and the pool. 


“5. To coordinate my programs and to 
share my concerns and ideas with other 
agencies working in this area. 


“Problems that potentially can occur: 
Because there are so many agencies, organ- 
izations and outside individuals at work in 
this community, there is always the danger 
of fragmentation in goals, overlap and 
duplication in practice. In Lawrence 
Heights the ‘workers’ have so far been able 
to communicate freely with one another so 
that activities complement rather than con- 
flict with each other. The fact that much 
dialogue occurs on an informal and fre- 
quent basis between workers is most favour- 
able. A step which is starting to be taken 
but which still must be encouraged is joint 
planning of courses of action based on con- 
cerns and ideas already shared. 

“A danger in having strong agency coop- 
eration is that people in a community may 
leave the action up to the workers, either 
because they feel their ideas are worthless 
in comparison or because they like having 
the onus left on the workers to serve the 
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community. Fortunately, Lawrence Heights 
has several residents who are willing to 
state their ideas, to plan and operate activi- 
ties. However, I feel reluctance still exists 
in many, and more encouragement to par- 
ticipate is necessary. 

“Another potential problem is that of 
funding activities that may spring up. Most 
community people cannot give real finan- 
cial support to worthwhile services and 
activities. The resident agencies, who by and 
large operate on rather strict budgets, tend 
not to be able to contribute assistance 
either. Thus, provision of necessary services 
relies heavily on grants, such as an Ontario 
Housing grant, or on outside groups who 
donate money. Even these grants are 
restricted and so services such as the day 
care centre continually must make do as 
best they can.” 


The Chairman: Mr. Shuttleworth, will you 
convey this committee’s sympathies to Bunny 
Keeley for her loss in the family? 


Mr. Shuttleworth: Yes. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. I would now like to introduce Mrs. 
Marilyn Gross from the National Council of 
Jewish Women. 


Mrs. Marilyn Gross: The National Council 
of Jewish Women of Canada, founded in 1893, 
with a membership of 5,500 women, organized 
in 13 sections across Canada, is dedicated in 
the spirit of their faith to furthering human 
welfare locally, nationally and internationally, 
through affiliation with the International 
Council of Jewish Women. Through an inte- 
grated program of education, service and 
social action it provides essential services and 
stimulates and educates the individual and 
community towards their responsibility for 
participation through personal commitment. 


The Toronto section of the Council of Jewish 
Women has been involved in the work of the 
community here for the past six years. We 
started off in September, 1964, with the estab- 
lishment of a junior kindergarten program, 
which was housed at the council house, and 
accommodated the children of the Lawrence 
Heights community. It was felt at that time 
that the children in this area were ill-pre- 
pared for starting school because of a lack of 
stimulus and a lack of communication and so 
forth that made it more difficult for them to 
enter the school programs. 


The goals of the pre-school program were 
to broaden the conceptual world of the child, 
to enrich their verbal vocabulary, and to 
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teach them skills which they were unable to 
acquire in their home environment. This was 
a very successful program, and three years 
after it was started it was taken over by the 
North York board of education and it now 
has its own junior kindergarten program. 


Asan ancillary program, the National Coun- 
cil has a mothers’ program which was 
designed to improve the zest for living and to 
foster a sense of personal worth. That was 
also a very successful program and I think 
did a great deal to improve family life for the 
residents of this community. 


The National Council of Toronto is alsc 
involved in helping out in the community 
school. As part of the community centre cur- 
riculum we have volunteers working as stu- 
dent aids in Grades I, II and III in the school. 
These volunteers help out and take small 
groups of children so that their teachers can 
earry on with other work. 


We also have many volunteers in the after- 
school program working in interest groups 
and as resource personnel, and they work 
with the community volunteers and eventual- 
ly the community volunteers take over as 
resource personnel. 


Two years ago we were asked to help out 
in setting up a day care centre. This was not 
to be the usual type of day care centre for 
working mothers, but more of a therapeutic 
type of day care centre to help out the moth- 
ers who for reasons of health had to be away 
from home for the day or part of the day. 
This was started as a pilot project and was 
very successful and is now an _ ongoing 
project. 

Just in closing I would like to add that i 
has been a great learning experience for all 
of our volunteers and a most satisfying one t¢ 
have been a part in, hopefully, making this 
community a better place to work and live. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much 
Would those who are going to speak from 
now on speak a bit louder because the report: 
er cannot quite hear and get it down on the 
record. | 


Mr. Shuttleworth: Next I would like t 
introduce Mr. Len Chester of the Bathurs’ 
Heights Public Library. 


Mr. Len Chester: I will see if I can speal 
up for the reporter. I should mention that the 
Bathurst Heights Library of course is 
branch, a divisional branch of the North Yorl 
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Public Library, Our main role here has been, 
with the community school, to provide a cul- 
tural opening for the people in the area. We 
have done this through story hours mostly for 
the grade school children in the early grades, 
Grade IV and down, actually, given here in 
the community school after school gets out. 


During the summer, when the school is 
closed, we decided that we would take the 
library to the people in the community, and 
we did this with the help of the National 
Council of Jewish Women who provided us 
with volunteers and with library staff to go 
around to the various courtyards in this com- 

unity and tell stories in the heat of the 
ummer. It was certainly a great testimony to 
he courage of the volunteers going around in 
the heat of July to relieve the doldrums in 
which the children found themselves. During 
yhe last year, in a very approximate sort of 
way, we totaled up that some 2,000 students 
iultogether were involved in the eight or nine 
weeks that we were out one day a week. 


In response to a request put to the advisory 
touncil for better library service in the area, 
ve brought in the bookmobile which had a 
itop here one time and which had been dis- 
‘ontinued. We brought it in and staffed it 
vith staff from the local branch whom the 
yeople in the community might know if they 
ame over to the other branch. It is located 
within a mile of the project. 


With the assistance of Mr. Delegram from 
eneca we have withdrawn books that are 
‘posited in what we call courtyard libraries 
1 charge of residents of the community and 
aey can loan them out and take them back 


s they see fit. 


In addition we have tried to set up special 
rograms as the opportunity arose. We 
ecently, as an example, brought in a hockey 
layer from the Toronto Maple Leafs along 
‘ith their hockey highlights film and showed 

to some 200 younger children in the 
uditorium here in the school. 


I think that sums up fairly briefly just what 
‘e have been doing, Mr. Chairman. 


_The Chairman: Thank you very much, sir. 


|Mr. Shuttleworth: Next I would like to 


troduce the Reverend Isaac Tiessen of the 
‘ennonite Brethren Church. 


Reverend Isaac Tiessen: The Toronto Men- 
wnite Brethren Church was built here some 
‘ven years ago to serve this community. The 
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children of this community are coming to 
Sunday School, a few adults are coming, and 
we have a vacation Bible school in the 
summer. However, this was only once a week 
and we were concerned about more everyday 
needs. To meet these needs in a practical way 
the winter before last we rented the church 
basement to the kindergarten of the school. 


We were glad to do that but then we felt 
this was sort of an isolated service and we 
wanted to meet the needs of the whole 
person. We inquired from some of the agen- 
cies of the school here, family services, the 
children’s aid and last year we started it, and 
this is the second year that we have had a 
couple of volunteers here working in the 
area, working for the children’s aid and 
family services, working for the community 
school. I think we will hear more about that. 
They have a hot lunch project. The ladies are 
helping out in the day care centre and also in 
the community school in the after-school 
activities. 


We are able to give some small material aid 
in individual cases that are being pointed out 
to us where no other aid is available. We 
have also been able to support the co-op of 
this community in a small way. 


We appreciate very much the cooperation 
of the social agencies and the people here. We 
have learned to know a lot of wonderful 
people in this community and it has been a 
joy for us to work together with them, and 
we hope that for the future we can continue 
to work to keep our program. We want to 
improve it and increase it even, to get even 
more workers here to help us. And we are 
quite flexible. We want to find out how we 
can help in the best way. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, sir. 


Mr. Shuttleworth: I would like to introduce 
Mrs. Janet Gilmour of the Lawrence Heights 
Family and Child Service Volunteers. 


Mrs. Janet Gilmour: It is about eight years 
ago that this service was provided. It was 
started through the foresight of a couple of 
social workers who felt that there was help 
needed and could they call on the community. 


What has happened since the beginning is 
some of the volunteers have gone, under the 
guidance of the social workers, into homes to 
help with visiting. From this has come the 
idea of a store for secondhand clothing. This 
need was realized and it is in this area where 
most of the volunteers are used because the 
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store is open several times during the week, 
some afternoons and some evenings, and it 
takes a lot of people to staff it. 


As the years have gone by local residents 
have helped in this capacity and it has been 
very rewarding. It has given them confidence. 
We hate to lose them but we find that 
through gaining this confidence they have 
gone on to work in surrounding areas. 


From the store where people came in to 
buy the clothing, some of it perhaps did not 
fit as well as it might, and we were asked if 
we could help them alter their dresses and so 
on, and therefore a sewing group was needed. 
From the sewing group we found that local 
residents again were helped because they 
soon learned the techniques and helped each 
other. 

While they were at the sewing group on 
Wednesday afternoons it was necessary that 
their children be looked after in a nursery. 
There again when there were perhaps as 
many as 30 children it took several 
volunteers. 

When there is the need for a nutrition 
group this is something that can be provided 
because we have a home economist who gives 
her time in that way. 

I think that is all I have to say at this time. 
I too would like to say it is a very rewarding 
experience and a great deal of joy to work in 
this community. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mrs. 
Gilmour. 


Mr. Shuttleworth: I would like next to 
introduce Mr. Saul Cowan, the trustee of 
North York Board of Education in this area. 


Mr. Saul Cowan: You have all heard the 
principal of the school express his formula 
for success in this area, and that is to love the 
children. I will subscribe to that as being 
basic, but I think that next to that in a suc- 
cessful community program, such as I believe 
this to be, is the cooperation of the school 
board. 

I think without the recognition by the 
school board that it has a special role to play, 
and is willing to play it, it is impossible to 
carry out many of the wonderful things you 
have heard and will hear. From the director 
right down to the people who are looking 
after the school there is almost constant dedi- 
eation seven days a week. 
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One of the first things our school board did 
many years ago, in recognizing its responsi- 
bility right from the formation of this com- 
munity, was the selection of a teacher-coun- 
sellor in the person of Dale Shuttleworth. His 
work is not only doing case work in the 
school, and he has a very heavy case load, but 
he has a very heavy job to do in in-service 
training; he has a preventative job to do with 
regard to young people and delinquency, and 
most especially he has a particular job to do 
as liaison with the general community. An¢ 
he is also a full-time member of our staff. Not 
only the job itself but the nature of the 
person is crucial. We are very happy to say 
Mr. Shuttleworth has been able to fulfil al 
these roles with wonderful success. 


The school board recognizes its reponsibili 
ties in a number of different ways. In thi 
school we have a smaller teacher-pupil ratic 
than we have in most other schools. It i 
considered an inner city school. We have twi 
vice-principals. We have volunteers in thi 
school, as has. already been described to you 
Not many schools have that. We have specia 
dental assistants and a public health nurse o1 
a full-time basis with the co-operation of thi 
Borough, which is very useful and important 


We have a special pre-school progran 
which was started on a volunteer basis bu 
which is now part and parcel of the schoo 
program and paid for by Metro. | 


We have developed, in liaison with all a 
the other agencies you have heard tonight, th 
community school program which goes oO 
after the school day and which I think is on 
of the shining lights of our complete educa 
tional system in North York. 


Above all I must pay tribute—and this 
essential—to the nature of the staff we hav 
here. It must be a staff that wants a challeng 
and accepts a challenge and is not going 
run away from difficulties. We have such | 
staff. In great measure it is due to the kind « 
principal you choose, the kind of vice-princ 
pals you choose, the kind of people like Da!) 
Shuttleworth we have, who will spend coun 
less hours in in-service training preparin 
teachers for the difficulties they face. In thes 
and in many other ways the North Yor 
board of education has tried to meet 1 
responsibilities to the community. | 


We feel that a small investment of moneé 
can bring tremendous results. It is a | 
dously frustrating for a few dollars here al) 
there if you cannot carry through vel 


‘important fundamental projects of value. We 
think there is a tremendous role to be played 
in the arts, the development of music. I think 
jthere is tremendous deprivation in this field in 
ja community such as this, and we are now 
‘bending our efforts to rectify that. 


} Above all I think if there is any third 
‘ingredient I would like to say it is the spirit 
of liaison which exists between all the agen- 
i and the resources of this community 

orking together through the basic resource, 
which is the school, its building and its facili- 
‘ties. Thank you. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, sir. 


Mr. Shuttleworth: I would like to introduce 
aow Father David Clarke of St. Philip’s 
Anglican Church. 


Father David Clarke: I would like to say 
men to the things which Saul Cowan has 


a been saying and also, because I think this 


s a most remarkable setup, I would like to 
ay that I am glad Harry Zwerver said the 
things he said and said them with such vigour 
oecause otherwise it seems to me that what 
ou may hear mainly is nice people telling 
ih how nice they are. I do think that there 
s an effect of a lot of people who are work- 
ng in professional capacities which ultimate- 
y somehow is discouraging. How this oper- 
ites I don’t quite know, but I think there are 
ome evidences that it still happens in spite 
of all the good intentions that they may have. 


I was asked to say something about the role 
f the church in St. Philip’s parish, which 
neludes this community but it is not in this 
ommunity. It is at least a mile from here. It 
vas here before this community was built. I 
nink that the first thing which struck us, and 
vhich has really been a feature of this com- 
lunity’s self-awareness and of the full com- 
lunity’s awareness, was that it had all 
he signs which in an affluent setting would 
e the signs of exclusiveness. No streets led 
ato it and it is surrounded by a fence which 
uts it off. However, in fact this is of course a 
ymbol of excludedness in this situation and 
nerefore represents the fears of the com- 
lunity at the time when this project was first 
uilt. 

'I think that, as far as our parish was con- 
erned, our main concern from a fairly early 
ate was to try to provide some place in the 
eighbourhood where there was a kind of 
oen door, where we were not principally 
tterested in getting people into pews but 
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where we were interested in people and con- 
cerned about them. I think there has been a 
certain degree of friendship from outside this 
particular immediate project and our parish 
church. 


We run a bus which brings children and 
others over to our services on Sunday mor- 
nings. Our church building is mainly used by 
community groups of one kind and another. 
Two of them come from this project. One of 
them is a group, which has been meeting for 
several years, of mothers who come over with 
their pre-school children and have a nursery 
for them downstairs and run their own pro- 
gram upstairs every Wednesday morning. 


Another one is the community co-operative 
grocery store which was unable to find any 
accommodation within the project itself or 
anywhere else locally and which operates out 
of our basement in, unhappily, rather crowd- 
ed conditions. But at least it is the kind of 
thing which we personally feel in our parish 
is most to be supported and encouraged 
because it is local initiative and it is the 
people doing something to meet the problems 
out of their own capacities. 


I think the other thing which was really 
most striking to us was the separatedness of 
all the different people. First of all there were 
all the churches that desended on this com- 
munity calling at all the doors and trying to 
find people for their churches—and we were 
included in that. I think the people here were 
pretty browned-off by that—and rightly so. 
But also, apart from that, there were all the 
agencies who were in some way trying to 
help or do things, all of whom worked from 
separate bases. 


Some years ago the Planning Council of 
North York arranged for a whole series of 
discussions to look at the effects of this kind 
of thing that was happening. It did not come 
to any conclusions but following that Phil 
Delegram came here and took up the role of a 
new kind of social worker and produced a 
very useful survey. And while he was still 
here Dale Shuttleworth came and the school 
began a new approach to things, and that was 
the first time I think I ever really experienced 
co-operation. 


I remember calling on one family where 
there were some problems and after the 
woman had mentioned three different other 
people who were talking to her about some 
aspects of the family life I asked her if I 
could call some of these people and ask them 
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about this, and she said, yes. One of the ones 
I called was Dale. He said, “Would you like to 
have a meeting?” I said, “That would be won- 
derful; is it possible?” As a result, eight of us 
met and all eight of us had been dealing with 
this one woman in isolation from one another. 
That was the sort of problem which existed. I 
don’t know to what extent it still may exist 
but now everybody who is working here in 
some professional capacity has the opportuni- 
ty of being in touch with the others, and the 
advisory board or the school certainly pro- 
vides the basic common ground. But there is 
a lot of back-and-forth communication that 
goes on apart from that. 


I think that is probably mostly what I have 
to say, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, 
Father. 


Mr. Shuttleworth: I would ilke to present 
Mr. Eldon Comfort of Yorkdale Vocational 
School. 


Mr. Eldon Comfort: Ladies and gentlemen, 
I was introduced as the principal (sic) of 
Yorkdale Vocational School. Actually I am 
unemployed, although I hope to be re- 
employed in September. I want to endorse 
Mr. Montgomerie’s comment earlier in the 
evening when he was talking about the great 
importance of feelings of self-worth for these 
girls and boys because it is this that I have 
been studying during the last year and hope 
to be more effective in that same area myself 
when I resume activities at Yorkdale in the 
fall. 


What I want to do for a few minutes is just 
to give you some idea of how another school 
can work in co-operation with Flemington 
Public School and help to complete the com- 
munity school’s image. 

Our involvement began really out of selfish 
motives because we were trying to improve 
the image of Yorkdale Vocational School in 
the community. It began as a project whereby 
staff members of the school went out to 
homes in this area. This soon grew into coffee 
parties almost ad nauseum, but it has been 
going on for several years now and a great 
many close friendships have sprung up and it 
is now a two-way thing. 

Parents, I think mostly the mothers, have 
been coming back to the school in groups of 
various sizes to visit the school and it enables 
us to help them in several ways. 
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Some of the ways in which the school has 
helped the community school have already 
been mentioned indirectly. The hot lunch 
which is provided here during the noon hour 
for some children is prepared at our school 
and sent down here as a hot lunch. During 
the day care operation we take advantage of 
this, help ourselves in the same way, ‘by 
sending some of our girls on what we call a 
work study program here. They help in the 
day centre work but they help themselves at 
the same time since they are training in nur- 
sery care work. 


We provide some clerical services for the 
community when they want to put out flyers 
to advertise some of their activities. We can 
run them off on our machines. The girls whc 
do it are not our office staff but the girls 
training in clerical work. Some live in the 
community and are therefore helping 
themselves. 

I want to close on a note which indicate: 
that we do not have all successes and perhaps 
this might be a recommendation for this com. 
mittee since, I presume, this is one reason fol 
its being. A couple of years ago we started— 
Mr. Shuttleworth started it, of course, as hi 
seems to start most everything—working wit 
a group of youths who were not employec 
and who were not even seeking employment 
They were not at school, of course. They hac 
long since dropped out of school. But the} 
were beginning to show a little interest, anc 
through the therapeutic group counsellin; 
they were getting here they showed som: 
renewed interest in school and we were abl 
to take them at the vocational school and giv: 
them help in some of the basic academi) 
skills and in some of the shop work. 


However, this did not last as long as wi 
would have liked. There were a lot of positiv 
results, some of which are measurable an! 
some of which are not. In some respects th 
non-measurable results are perhaps of greates 
value, but you cannot equate it in dollars an 
cents. Anyway it was a very expensive pro 
gram. A small number of youths were bein. 
helped in ways which were hard to measur¢ 
It was financed by the North York board ¢ 
education but they decided it was too exper 
sive a program. Perhaps the members of thi 
committee could take cognizance of that, the 
in this kind of work which is extremel 
expensive and in these days when educatio 
costs are being trimmed, perhaps the burde 
should be placed elsewhere than on the loc: 
taxpayers. I just make that suggestion in clo: 
ing, sir. Thank you very much. 


' The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Shuttleworth: I would like to introduce 
‘Mr. Jesse Deane from Twelve Madison. 


_ Mr. J. Deane: It is pretty difficult to say 
.what I do exactly. I think the young people 
could probably tell you more about that 
themselves. I try to deliver services to young 
people in a jam. Sometimes I try as best I can 
to rectify situations as they arise. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Shuttleworth: Next I would like to 
introduce Superintendent Charles Bond of the 
Metropolitan Toronto Police Department. 


| Superintendent Charles Bond: Gentlemen, I 
suppose if the projects of all these people 
were 100 per cent successful... 

The Chairman: You would be out of a job. 

_ Supt. Bond: Yes. It would be a nice way to 
go. I don’t think crime is restricted in the 
‘province to the poor. In our area up here it 
-nappens that this particular patrol area also 
-:mcompasses Yorkdale and we have the larg- 
ast number of radio calls, the largest number 
of complaints, in this patrol area of anywhere 
in North York. 


| We gather a tremendous amount of statis- 
ie and they all filter through the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. And every year I think, 
\Well now, the good people in Ottawa are 
going to suddenly realize that Toronto is in 
vather bad shape”, and they will probably set 
iside fifteen million or twenty million dollars 
0 help us to police this community that is 
vapidly rising in crime. 


| Actually last year as a project we started 
with a community officer, this bright young 
fellow on my left here. We put him in the 
tommunity, much like was done when most 
of us were boys, as a policeman who got to 
‘mow the people in the community and who 
was in turn known by them. It is an old 
toncept but it suddenly has become new 
igain. We have gone full circle. 

| So we are now in the process of instituting 
hroughout North York a number of these 
| ommunity officers in an attempt to see if we 
annot prevent crime. This is in its most basic 
‘foncept, not merely through the fact that 
olicemen are there but that young people 
an relate to these persons whom they respect 
‘nd perhaps the crime will not even germi- 
‘ate. We find that whatever we are doing 
ow is not succeeding. 
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The Chairman: It is not succeeding? 


Supt. Bond: It is not succeeding, so it is 
obvious we are going to have to try some 
other approach. We found the project last 
year more or less immeasurable in terms of 
statistics. I think there was a lot of feeling 
generated. I have had a lot of people talk 
about it, that it was valid and satisfactory. 
Dale of course is a great exponent of the 
community officer. We are going to try it 
again, this time for a longer period of time. 
Perhaps then some of these statistics will 
start to appear. 


You know, I am a little bit nutty about 
figures. I am comparing always last year’s 
crime with this year’s. I am like a salesman 
except that I want mine to go down instead of 
up. 

It is an interesting community because it is 
fairly closely knit. It is not too large in its 
number of people. It has a rather interesting 
cross-section of humanty in it, so you too 
should find it interesting. Thank you very 
much. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Shuttleworth: Next I would like to pre- 
sent Mr. Al McChesney of the Legal Counsel- 
ling Service. 


Mr. A. McChesney: I don’t think what the 
police are doing will affect us very much 
because we are law students and under the 
Legal Aid Act we are not allowed to deal in 
criminal matters. I would like to thank him 
for bringing a policeman but it will not affect 
our services in this area. 


We got here largely through requests from 
people in this community. Dale Shuttleworth 
was one of them. Barbara Aoki was another. 


I am with a group at Osgoode Hall Law 
School known as the community and legal aid 
service program. We have about seven bran- 
ches working on different projects in this city. 
Of course it is just free students’ work. Part 
of the reason we are doing it is that we realize 
through taking our courses, through listening 
to our professors and through what we have 
read that people who are not making as much 
money as lawyers cannot afford lawyers. 
Consequently people in areas such as Law- 
rence Height were missing out on the valua- 
ble things that lawyer could do for them, not 
only after they were in trouble but also in 
preventing trouble from happening, things 
like drawing up wills that other people think 
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nothing about going to a lawyer for. Since it 
costs money these people have to think twice 
about doing it. 


Also there are certain types of cases which 
Legal Aid cannot handle because they have a 
large volume of cases to handle, and if it 
seems to be a very small case in comparison 
with others the student certainly does not 
mind handling it because to us it is a very big 
matter and we are willing to help people for 
those reasons. 


Another good reason for us to be in Law- 
rence Heights of course is that we learn a lot 
by doing things in the community. It is good 
experience for us. Of course if we have dif- 
ficult cases we are not foolish enough to think 
we can do it ourselves. We have professors at 
the law school who are just as expert in 
certain areas as are practicing lawyers, so 
people get the benefit of their experience 
when they come to us. 


In order to get to meet the people and let 
them know about us we have gone to differ- 
ent community meetings and we have tried to 
advertise our services. 


We went to the Addiction Research Foun- 
dation which sponsored a drug education pro- 
gram. It was a program of some four weeks 
duration. We went to one of these meetings 
and sat in as regular participants on the same 
level as anybody else in the community. One 
thing we found interesting of course is that 
because of the people we had met at the 
university and because of things we had read 
in our law school course sometimes our atti- 
tudes on drug laws were not as favourable as 
other people’s we spoke to, and it led to quite 
lively discussions sometimes. 


One thing we hope to do in the future is 
have some type of lecture in which we tell 
people what they want to know about law, 
both young people and adults. Possibly we 
will do this on separate nights. 


We have evening office hours, which we feel 
is a good idea. It helps everybody to get a 
chance to see us. What we do is free. We 
have an office—as a matter of fact it is in 
Dale Shuttleworth’s office—that we are in 
four nights a week. People can make appoint- 
ments or just drop in. Sometimes we cannot 
handle a matter, but at least we know where 
to send people. They are getting that type of 
advice which they were not getting before. 


We have handled a few wills and a couple 
of landlord and tenant problems, things like 
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that. Anything anybody brings to us, if we 
cannot handle it, we will tell them who can. 
We are not kidding ourselves. We know that 
what we are doing is a very small amount. 


Another one of our students, Ian Mac- 
Dougall, will be presenting a brief to this 
committee downtown tomorrow at St. Law- 
rence Hall explaining reasons why we think 
legal aid should be extended more widely in 
the province and what can be done about it. 


One thing we have experienced in Law- 
rence Heights is great cooperation from the 
people in the community in letting us know 
what they wanted. We just hope that more of 
them start coming in to our office. We hope 
they have been staying away because they 
haven’t any problems. But if they do have 
problems we hope they come to us more in 
the future. We have only been here a short 
time and we hope to see more of them. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, sir. 


Mr. Shuttleworth: I would like to introduce 
now Mr. Paul Godfrey, who is the alderman 
in this area of the Borough of North York. 


Mr. Paul Godfrey: Mr. Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen, my comments this evening 
will be based on many of the facts I have 
obtained over the five years I have completed 
in office as a representative for this area, 
including the Lawrence Heights development. 
The one thing that initially comes to my mind 
is the term “welfare” and the use of the term 
“welfare”. The committee should take into 
consideration, gentlemen, that whether you be 
a senior citizen, whether you be a parent, 
whether you be a student, whether you be an 
ordinary employee of any business, to some 
degree we are all receiving welfare, whether 
it be family allowances, whether it be old age 
assistance, or what-have-you. But, unfortu- 
nately, too many of the people who are 
labelled as poor and haive to go on relief, as: 
they say, are dubbed as people who are on’ 
welfare. I as an individual object to the term 
“welfare”, and I think that the committee 
should back in Ottawa give some considera- 
tion to burying that term “welfare” once and 
for all and follow the leadership of the prov- 
ince of Ontario in calling it “family and social 
services” because I think 20th century think- 
ing should be used with 20th century terms. 


The problems that I have encountered 
mainly when discussing this term “family and| 
social services” are ones of confusion because 
people are not sure exactly whether they are 
dealing with the municipal government, the! 


provincial government or the federal govern- 
ment. As to this term, “family and social 
services,” I believe there should be a national 
‘co-ordinating body which would encompass 
all three levels of government and make it 
‘easier for those people who are involved in 
family and social services to understand the 
iproblems that they are encountering. 

' We hear the term “family allowance” used. 
In my opinion, the whole concept of family 
allowance should be changed and changed 
drastically. Of those receiving family allow- 
ances, some find it ludicrous because the 
money they receive does not do anything for 
them. They are in a class that should not be 
receiving family allowances. Others who are 
receiving this nominal sum find it is insuffi- 
cient for them and they cannot do anything 
‘with it because of the rising costs of the day. 
So I believe that the federal government must 
undertake a complete study and a complete 
revamping and pay to those who actually 
need it a proper subsistence with respect to a 
family and not pay those that are going on at 
their own steam. And I believe that this 
would be a step in the right direction as far 
as curing one of the ills of the poor. 


It appears to me that in the field of educa- 
‘ion more must be done to aid the families 
who are labelled as poor because if the poor 
of today cannot afford to educate their chil- 
dren the way the rich are able to educate 
their children we will have poor in multiples 
in the future. I believe that we as members of 
Zovernment, you in your relation to the fed- 
pral government and myself in relationship to 
the municipal government, must do all we can 
jo make sure that the children of the poor 
tamilies will be able to get the best education 
ossible in this country because that way 
te will not be the poor families of the 
‘uture. 


With respect to nursing home care, the 
oresent rate for a welfare patient in a nursing 
home is $10.50 per day. The per diem rate in 
1 Metro home for the aged is $10 per day. It 
s estimated that 75% of the patients in a 
lursing home being paid for by the depart- 
ment are there only because of the lack of 
beds in homes for the aged. 


While it is appreciated that it takes a con- 
iderable sum of money to build a home for 
he aged it is also a fact that there is no 
comparison in the care given in a home for 
he aged and that in the average nursing 
jome. The home for the aged has sufficient 
aedical help, nurses, dietitians, therapy treat- 
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ments, rooms, etc. Movies and bingoes are 
held regularly. If we are going to give some- 
thing other than lip service to the aged it 
would seem reasonable to funnel the money 
now being paid out for maintenance of nurs- 
ing homes towards more homes for the aged, 
where they can not only receive excellent 
care but be able to live a more active life. It 
would also eliminate the present yearly situa- 
tion where the nursing homes approach 
municipal offices with guns to their heads 
demanding more money. 


My final point is in the field of recreation. I 
believe that where there is a government- 
sponsored housing development, be it either 
individually or through a partnership with 
both the federal and provincial authorities, 
they should be concerned with providing 
more than just housing. It has been said that 
such low rental housing developments create 
social problems which apparently go along 
with such developments and the authorities 
involved should provide the amenities in the 
developments serving the people, and this 
could be through the development and con- 
struction of community centres, provision of 
day nurseries and incorporating health and 
social services as well as recreational services. 
The development of such a _ recreational 
centre has been that if it is built and paid for 
by the two senior levels of government the 
local municipality would be required to staff 
and maintain it. It is all very well to say this 
is a neat package but the ongoing staffing and 
maintenance costs can be quite high to a local 
municipality and, because the higher authori- 
ties have created a housing situation usually 
with high densities, there should be an ongo- 
ing grant with respect to the operation of 
such community centres. And whatever else it 
may include, such as day nurseries, health, 
social and legal problems. Thank you. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Godfrey. 
We have one more politician here in the 
person of Mr. Vernon Singer. I think, having 
heard one who did a very good job, we will 
not hear from the other one, much as I know 
he would like to speak. 


Mr. Shuttleworth: I would like to introduce 
at this time Mrs. Leona Morley representing 
Coffee Parties. 


Mrs. L. Morley: Three years ago a group of 
parents was asked to have a group of teach- 
ers into individual homes from Lawrence 
Heights to learn about each other. This came 
about originally between one parent and one 
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teacher. Through these conversations it was 
felt that the more formal approach would not 
be the way to communicate in Lawrence 
Heights, so the concept of parent-teacher 
coffee parties came about. 


These parties have been most successful by 
bringing an informal dialogue into being 
between parent and teacher, thus sometimes 
solving a problem or simply getting to meet 
different teachers of the children, or vice 
versa. It has also helped people in Lawrence 
Heights by making them become more 
involved in other areas of the community. 


We are presently now involved with other 
schools such as Yorkdale Vocational, Law- 
rence Heights, Bathurst Heights, Saranac 
School, St. Charles School, our Lady of the 
Assumption School. Our parties are held 
about once a month and we have teachers 
from each of these schools usually attending. 
We also have many parents from the Law- 
rence Heights project. 

As Mr. Comfort has covered our coffee par- 
ties very well, I don’t believe I need to contin- 
ue but I would add as a personal note that I 
am enjoying the work very much. I have just 
gotten involved myself. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Shuttleworth: I would like to introduce 
Mrs. Mary McNeilage representing the 
Brownies and Guides. 


Mrs. M. McNeilage: I wish to make it very 
clear at this point that I cannot represent the 
Girl Guides of Canada. I simply represent 
myself as a member of this community. 


I have enjoyed very much working with the 
children here. There are 84 children in the 
Guide group altogether including the Brownie 
packs. There is not really a great deal I can 
say. One of the aims of girl guiding is to 
make these children conscientious citizens in 
the long run, but at present and in the 
immediate future all we wish to do is keep 
these little people busy and happy. 


We try to be self-supporting and put much 
effort into selling Girl Guide cookies in order 
to get them away to camp and into other 
activities. 


I have enjoyed my work in the community 
and I am glad other people are trying to do 
something for the people in the community. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 
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Mr. Shuttleworth: I would like to introduce 
Mr. John Frotten who represents the Scouts. 


Mr. J. Frotten: As the adventurer leader of 
the 261st Adventurer Company, I also would 
like to make it clear I am only representing 
the scouts group in this district and not the 
Scouting League of Canada. 


I would like to make clear to you people 
that we serve around 110 boys in the group 
and my biggest feeling behind scouting today 
is keeping young boys involved. I feel if you 
can keep young people involved then you can 
control a lot of the juvenile delinquency 
which is going on in this area and in sur- 
rounding areas. We are, however, having 
problems. One of the major problems is a 
leadership problem, which we feel is due to 
the lack of interest in the community among 
the parents. It is unfortunate that this is hap- 
pening. We have been told by headquarters 
numerous times that if we did not get so 
many leaders by such and such a date we 
would be closed down. Thank the Lord we 
have been able to come up with leaders and 
we are still operating. 


In closing I would like to thank the rest of 
the committees working along with us in the 
area and join with all of the other committees 
in saying that we are doing a fairly good job. 
Thank you. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Shuitleworth: I would like to introduce 
Mrs. Sylvia Parker who represents the Co-op. 


Mrs. S. Parker: The Co-op is the chartered, 
non-profit, direct charge co-operative food 
store that we have at the present time. This is 
for members only. The membership is open to 
anyone. We started this in this community, 
with the help of Reverend Tiessen and St 
Philip’s Anglican Church in the person ol 
Father Clarke. 


In order to help us raise money and stan¢ 
on our own two feet, each member in the 
Co-op is required to buy a share. This share 
is returnable at any time but it buys the 
inventory that goes into the store. Then the 
other charges come when all of the bills are 
added up. All our overhead is added up and 
divided equally among the membership anc 
this is paid every week, whether a member 
shops or not. 


For the past six months we have been Car: 
rying almost a full line of groceries in ont 
small Sunday School room. The saving is 2( 
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percent on the average grocery bill. We are 
still very small at this time. We hope to have 
a larger membership from the community but 
the problem has been that there is no place 
for a store within the housing project. When 
the housing communities are built they do not 
supply any outside rooms or buildings other 
than schools or community centres which can 
be used for other purposes. 


| Now I understand that in Ontario most of 
the housing projects do supply a small space 
for stores that is either sold to a regular 
operator of stores or else rented out. We have 
found in this community that it has been 
impossible to get in. I understand in new 
‘communities where there have been Ontario 
‘Housing developments just beginning the 
‘stores have been put up and they are immedi- 
jately rented out. 


_ At the present time we are only in the food 
end of it because that is where we find most 
‘of the people in the community need the ser- 
vice. And I think we all eat better, those of us 
who shop at the Co-op. When we can find 
‘larger premises we hope to be able to expand. 
We are doing this for ourselves. 


| 


The Chairman: Thank you. 
| Mr. Shuttleworth: I would like to introduce 
a0w Mr. John Cadieux who is involved in 
Youth Work. 


Mr. J. Cadieux: I am working in the capaci- 
vy of a detached worker in Lawrence Heights. 
' live in the community. I have all this time 
yecause I am on dependent father’s allowance 
nyself with my wife and children. I was on 
he verge of a nervous breakdown so I decid- 
d to find something for myself to do, and I 
tarted working with my proteges here. I 
njoy the work very much and I am sure that 
{means something to them, although I don’t 
mow what it is. I think that is all I have to 
ay. 

|The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Shuttleworth: Next we have Mr. Denis 
julman from the Sports Club. 


| Mr. D. Bulman: I would like to give you 
ome notes I have here. We had expenses 
)mnected with baseball of $1,300 and with 
) ockey of $900. This includes uniforms, crests, 
alls, bats, equipment, banquets for the 
oekey and softball and so forth. We have 300 
ildren involved in the softball and we 
eg like to have about 150 involved in the 
dekey. Unfortunately, due to lack of equip- 
om we cannot have this. 


| 


| 
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We have shows every Saturday for the 
children and we have a bingo every Thursday 
night of course, about which everyone here 
knows, and we take in approximately $21 
every week from this bingo. I don’t think 
there is anything more I can tell you here. I 
think those are about all the figures we have. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Shuttleworth: Next we have David 
Burrows representing Youth. 


Mr. D. Burrows: The youth in this area 
have many things they can do and which they 
can participate in like the teen drop-in centre 
which you saw when you came in. There are 
also summer programs. They are planning 
camping trips and so forth. With the help of 
certain volunteers and staff they are helped 
to get into Seneca for upgrading courses to 
help them with their jobs. There is not much 
more for me to say. I am not a very good 
speaker anyway. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Shuttleworth: Next we have Mrs. 
Grace Sherman representing the Information 
Centre. 


Mrs. G. Sherman: This is right off the top 
of my head. I did not come over here pre- 
pared. The Information Centre is really just 
getting off the ground. As one newspaper put 
it, it has everything from birth control to 
garbage. We are there to provide information, 
to channel calls that come in, to help in any 
way as far as information about agencies and 
the resources of the community and anything 
else that is inquired about is concerned. The 
Information Centre is manned by volunteer 
personnel. There is a board of directors of 
approximately nine people. These are people 
who are both professionals and people who 
are tenants in the community here. 


As I say, we are just getting on our feet. 
Finances are a big problem. We feel this is an 
extremely important thing for this area. We 
have had calls from as far away as Scarbor- 
ough asking for information about various 
things. Information centres are very much in 
the news these days. We do not feel there are 
enough. So we are hoping that ours will grow 
bigger and be able to cope with all the prob- 
lems that still arise. We are certainly having 
a great deal of help from the advisory board 
here at the school. What we lack in number 
of volunteers we make up for in enthusiasm. 
We are looking for more volunteers all the 
time. 
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It is pretty early to say what is going to 
happen, where we are going or what we are 
going to be able to do. However, we are going 
and are on the way. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Shuttleworth: Next I would like to 
introduce Mrs. I. Barker representing the 
Garden Club. 


Mrs. I. Barker: I did not prepare anything. 
The only thing is that the Garden Club was 
formed eight years ago to help people with 
that sort of project. At the moment we have 
about 70 members and each year we have 
awards for the most presentable gardens. 
However, I think we need a lot more interest 
in this project. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Shuttleworth: I would like to initoaties 
now Mrs. Jean Dale from the TOPS Club. 


Mrs. J. Dale: The TOPS Club started from 
about 7 members who branched out from 
another area outside of this area. We have 
grown to about 18 now. We have our meet- 
ings each Wednesday night in a teacher staff 
room, for which we are thankful. We do not 
have to pay any rent for that space where we 
would have to pay rent outside somewhere 
else. 

From the TOPS group some of the ladies 
have branched out into other fields working 
in the community. 


Mr. Shuttleworth: Excuse me, Jean. Can 
you tell us what TOPS stands for? 


Mrs. Dale: It is “Take Off Pounds Sensi- 
bly”. That means without diet pills, without 
fad diets. And it works. I can vouch for it 
working. It really does work. We are very 
pleased with the results we have had with the 
girls there. We all work very hard and we 
really enjoy the meetings. If anybody would 
like to come, men or ladies, please feel free to 
join in. 

The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Shuttleworth: I would now like to 
introduce Mr. Walter Molnhuber of the Law- 
rence Heights Judo Club. Where is Walter? Is 
Walter in the house? 


The Chairman: Well, we are going to have 
an open discussion but there will be refresh- 
ments first. 
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Mr. Shuttleworth: I think we would have 
the refreshments now and then we could 
bring our coffee back. 


The Chairman: All right, we will have a 
break now for refreshments and then we will | 
come back here. Bring your coffee with you. 
Would you just go out and get your coffee | 
and come back and we will start an open | 
discussion. | 


(A short recess.) 


The Chairman: Could we come to order, | 
please, and we will continue the meeting. I 
just wanted to say something at the start as | 
to what is the value in having the senators | 
here, what good are we doing going around | 
asking about poverty. We have been across | 
Canada from Halifax to Vancouver and we | 
have had this thrown at us quite a number of | 
times by people who do not know what the 
Senate is or what the Parliament of Canada | 
is, as a matter of fact, in a great many cases. 

I might just say this to you, that we have | 
had a great number of inquiries in the Senate 
very similar to this, although this is a very) 
much more intensive inquiry because we are) 
doing a lot of travelling around in order to 
have a confrontation with the people them- 
selves, with the poor, including the working 
poor. 

We are out to find answers to the problem} 
of poverty. We are not dictating the question 
of poverty to you. Everybody knows what 
poverty is but we are trying to find out what, 
if possible, is the cure for poverty. 

In the Senate we have had a number of 
inquiries, as I was saying. We have had the 
old age pension inquiry. It brought along an, 
Act to increase the old age pension. We had 
the aging committee. We had the land use 
committee which is a tremendous thing as far 
as the rural areas of Canada are concerned. 
There was an Act brought down by Parlia- 
ment after the Senate made its inquiry, and) 
that inquiry lasted about two years before 
they came up with a solution. The Senate had 
the manpower inquiry. This resulted in 
another Act being brought forward by the 
Parliament of Canada after an inquiry by the 
Senate. 

So we hope—mind you, this is just our 
feeling—that we can come up with a solution 
to the problem of poverty, and that is why 
the Senate is making this inquiry and travel 
ling around. It is a rather expensive job but i 
is not as much as you might think because Wé 
do not travel at a great deal of expense. 


' I just want to say now that I have enjoyed 
very much coming down here tonight and 
listening to you people. You followed along 
/very nicely. You have given us a lot of ideas. 
/We have had a tremendous experience at the 
Duke of York School this afternoon. We had 
,a memorable experience there this afternoon 
going through on a tour of that school and 
listening to those teachers and getting ques- 
tions from the community there. Now we 
have had the same thing here. It is indeed a 
terrific experience to see and hear you people. 


_ We are not getting answers to our poverty 
‘questions really. However, it is to a certain 
extent giving us ideas as to how the commu- 
nity helps itself, particularly this co-op idea, 
using a little room to start a co-op. This is 
really a community development, and it helps 
itremendously to see a community working for 
‘themselves in that regard. This is what is 
really needed, people involving themselves, as 
far as I can see, in the community. And pov- 
erty may be helped that way, by the commu- 
nity helping themselves and having a certain 
amount of help given to them so these people 
can be brought up out of their depressed 
condition. 


{ 


Senator Sparrow: May I pursue your com- 
ments somewhat further, Mr. Chairman, and 
directly to answer, I suppose, Mr. Zwerver 
and perhaps similar questions in other minds? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: I would just like to say 
this, that the real value of a study by a 
committee such as this, whether you realize it 
or not, is the publicity that the problem of 
ooverty is getting. Pick up your local newspa- 
ers, this morning’s edition, or today’s after- 
oon edition, and see two full pages at least 
oringing forcefully the problem of poverty in 
Toronto to the fore. Look at your TVs tonight 
at the 7 o’clock program and our national 
news tonight. We were on national CBC radio 
this morning bringing the problem of poverty 
so all of the people of Canada. 

' The people of Canada are going to pay the 
host if poverty is going to be solved. There- 
fore they have to be conditioned and sold on 
the idea that poverty does exist. It would 
surprise you the number of communities we 
30 into and the individuals we talk to and so 
many of the citizens who do not understand 
‘he problems say, ‘Well, all you have to do is 
get those lazy no-goods to go to work.” We 
aave to make that message a false message 
shat they are getting across, 
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We have to let them know that of the poor 
people 40 per cent are the working poor, 30 
per cent are the poor who are the one-family 
heads, primarily mothers who are one-family 
heads. We know that 10 per cent of those are 
the disabled. We have reasonable assurance 
that only 5 per cent of the people at the 
poverty level are those who might be no good 
as such and might be able to make a living if 
they were really ambitious. If you talk of 5 
per cent of the total people in that condition 
of poverty, it is a very low figure. This is a 
message we have to sell to the Canadian 
people because they have to be taxed to cover 
this cost. 

You suggest, Mr. Zwerver, and I am not 
critical because this is general thinking, why 
does this committee spend the money and go 
around? Why don’t we give the money to the 
poor? 

The total cost of these studies and the tours 
in Canada might very well amount—this is in 
relation to four million people on the poverty 
level or below that—might in fact amount to 
23c. per person who is poor. The total cost to 
each individual Canadian might be 3c. per 
Canadian. If you want to base these figures 
very easily, that is $100,000. It would cost 
each Canadian a half cent. With 4 million 
Canadian people at the poverty level and 
below, if the cost were $100,000, and make 
any multiple of it you wish, it would be 2c. 

Surely it is of value that we try through 
this national medium to get across to the 
Canadian people that poverty does exist. Pov- 
erty does not only exist in the City of Toron- 
to, it exists in the maritimes, it exists in 
northern Saskatchewan. You have seen the 
reports on the Metis and Indian problems. 
There are poor people in other cities as well. 
They are spread all across Canada. 

If we talk about money, and I will just talk 
about money for a moment, Mr. Chairman, 
where do we place the emphasis? Where are 
the Canadian people ready to place their 
emphasis on these: housing, health, educa- 
tion? Somebody mentioned pollution. 

In the next 10 years we are going to 
require approximately 3 million housing units 
in Canada. At least 40 per cent of those hous- 
ing units should be built for the poorer 
people. The total cost of those 3 million units 
would very probably run to $60 billion. If you 
relate 40 per cent of that to the poor people, 
we are talking of an expenditure in 10 years 
of $24 billion for housing alone. 
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I just want to give you one more figure. Of 
the 4 million people who are at the poverty 
line or below, 30 per cent are in fact single 
people, either a single woman or single man, 
and 70 per cent are family units as such with 
a single family head or a two-head family. If 
for each single person who is below the pov- 
erty level you increase their income in one 
year by $500, that would amount to $600 
million. 

If you gave a family, and I think any one of 
us here would agree this is not very much 
money, if you gave each of the ones below 
that poverty level an additional $1,000, we are 
talking about $2 billion-800 million. Now that 
is a total for those groups of $3 billion-400 
million additional cost per year. That would 
mean a 30 per cent increase on all levels of 
federal government taxation, including tariffs, 
income tax, every form of taxation. 

We have to get across the message to the 
Canadian people that this is the cost, and we 
have to convince them, you and us and 
anyone else we can get on our side, to con- 
vince the Canadian people that this is a 
necessary expense and, in fact, that it is 
really not an expense, that it is an investment 
in people. We are investing this money. If we 
ean convince the Canadian people that this 
money should be invested in those citizens it 
will pay us all back in the long run. So let us 
convince them it is an investment and not a 
cost. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to have taken so 
jong on that. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much, 
Senator Sparrow. I might say to you all that 
he is another farmer from Saskatchewan. 

Do you have anything you want to ask, 
Senator Carter? 


Senator Carter: I think we are all familiar 
with poverty. We all run into it in our own 
little spheres but this is the first time that 
anybody has taken a look at poverty on a 
national scale, as a national problem. 

Just following along with what Senator 
Sparrow has said, we in Canada are spending 
$7 billion a year on various forms of welfare. 
That is all levels of government, municipal, 
federal and provincial. The federal govern- 
ment itself is spending somewhere between 
$34 billion and $4 billion of that money. If we 
can only save 10% on administrative costs we 
are saving $700 million. It is a great problem 
and this is the first time anybody in Canada 
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has ever taken a look at it from the national 
viewpoint, looking at it in its totality on a 
national scale. 


Mrs. Shirley Clark: I think we all under- 
stand what the Senate is trying to do, and I 
think we are quite aware of your billions of 
dollars and everything else. However, to the 
people who are poor, when you are talking in 
billions of dollars you have lost us. We are 
talking about $20 a week or 10c. in our pock- 
ets tonight, not your billions of dollars or 
where you are saving 10%. 


You have said that 5 per cent probably of 
the population of poor people are the lazy 
ones. The rest are there because of circum- 
stances. They are willing, if they are there by 
circumstances, to stand on their own two feet, 
but not with charity. This is, I think, what 
most people classed as poor people are trying 
to get across to everyone. We don’t want 
charity. We don’t want someone knocking on 
our door and giving us a cheque for $60 a 
week or something and saying, “There, we 
are done with you until next week when we 
can give you another cheque.” We would like 
something that is going to give us a helping 
hand to stand back up on our own two feet 
and start working for ourselves again. 

I am sure everyone at some point in their 
lives has fallen flat on their face and they 
have been down and out. But the poor people, 
as you class them poor people happen 
to have fallen flatter than most, I guess, and 
they cannot get up on their two feet. Depres- 
sion and everything else sets in and then you 
are classed as being in poverty and put in the 
Lawrence Heights project with fences all 
around. We are built up so we all have our 
little clubs and we are all patting ourselves 
on the backs saying how great our little com: 
munity is with these little clubs that we have 
But this is not what we want, and we woulc 
like the Senate to know that we would jus 
like a helping hand. 

We don’t want billions of dollars spent 01 
us in feeding us and things of that sort. 
know the government is supposed to be doin: 
this for us but do not concentrate on the fac 
of larger welfare cheques and things like that 
And when we do go to welfare asking fo 
help let us not have door slammed in ou 
faces, not be sworn at and called names ani 
everything else, which happens very often. 

It is really atrocious some of the ways th 
people have been treated by different soci< 
services. We all have the social] services to g 
to and they are really great, but if you hav 
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not the problem they are looking for, or if 
you haven’t got what they really want to take 
care of right then, they are not going to help 
you. You have to depend on yourself. It is 
just the fact that when you are poor and you 
have fallen down and you just cannot do it 
any more you need strength from other 
people, not cheques once a week that just 
make you feel more insignificant, more 
dependent and more incapable of standing on 
your own two feet. I think this is what we are 
asking. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. This 
is what the Senate is trying to find out, how 
to do it without throwing money at you. 


Mr. Montgomerie: One way you can do it 
of course, with all those billions, is that I 
would like to get a little piece of it for the 
school. I am serious because if there is the 
poverty cycle that people talk about, one of 
the ways of breaking it is to go to school. And 
let’s be honest; you know for a long, long 
time schools have not done very much for the 
poor. We are a middle-class institution run by 
middle-class people supporting middle-class 
values. The poor people come in and what we 
try to do is give them enough experience so 
they become middle-class. It doesn’t work. 
One of these days we have to find out what it 
is like to be a poor child and build on the 
strengths he brings to us and build an educa- 
tional system on that. 
You cannot do that on a ratio of 25 pupils 
to a teacher in a room. You have to do it with 
one or two kids at a time. That is the way to 
work it with kids. Our board cannot afford it. 
~The Metro board sets the pupil-teacher ratio 
and that’s it. They make allowances for us 
but the allowances are not enough to deal 
‘with the problems here. I say, if we are going 
_to break the poverty cycle, we have to zero in 
'on education and perhaps have federal grants 
to this kind of school and we can spend the 
money further reducing the pupil-teacher 
Yratio. 


Senator Sparrow: Can I just say this 
though, that in the interval surely you must 
see that each citizen in the community has a 
basic standard of living. If this basic standard 
of living under the economic system is too 
‘low, it must be raised at least to give some 
dignity at that level so you could start on the 
educational level, putting those funds there. 


_ Mr. Montgomerie: If I wait until that hap- 
} pens it will never happen. We have been 

_ Saying this for a long, long time. I am afraid I 
| 
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cannot wait any longer and I don’t think the 
community can wait any longer for some guy 
to turn around and give more money. It is not 
going to happen. It has to happen now in 
schools so that the kids coming through the 
schools are not going to be locked into some 
communities. 

The other thing is that they ought to have 
their heads read for ever building a com- 
munity like this in the first place. This was 
no thing to do to people, putting 5,000 poor 
people into one community. It is ridiculous. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, I don’t think 
there is any point in entering into a debate. 


From the Audience: That is what we came 
out for. 


Senator Carter: We didn’t come down here 
to debate. What is done is done. We cannot 
alter this community. It is all very well for 
Mr. Montgomerie to say he wants money. We 
all want money. 


Mr. Montgomerie: You misunderstand me, 
sir. I think inner city schools must be given 
money whether in Saskatchewan, Halifax, or 
Toronto or North York. They all have to have 
more money. We cannot get it any more from 
home-owners, so we have to get it some place 
else. If the federal government puts a high 
priority on education, let them put their 
money where their mouth is and give us 
some. 


The Chairman: Does anybody else have any 
comments they would like to make? 


Mr. Ed Ryan: I would like to take on the 
senator away at the end. I am also from the 
maritimes. From the maritimes come to 
Toronto a bunch of refugees. Our jobs are 
taken away from us. Our homes are taken 
away from us. Our buildings are taken away 
from us. I arrived in Toronto and across the 
road was this refugee from Czechoslovakia. 
He was better prepared when he arrived in 
Toronto than I was. He was supported by the 
Immigration. 

We arrived here and were destitute in 
every way. If we take sick we don’t know a 
soul. We have to look for a job. We have to 
look for friends. And even today the branch 
of the Legion to which I belong has asked for 
people to give their names as volunteers for 
pall-bearers. People come up here, especially 
from the maritimes, and die and they cannot 
raise six friends to be pall-bearers. Now, 
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there is an area that needs to be looked into. 
And it is brought about by bad administra- 
tion, especially from Ottawa. 

They have urban renewal grants, ARDA 
and other grants. These grants are used not to 
promote industry down there but to send out 
anybody who may interfere with the status 
quo. 


Mr. M. Cairnduff:; When your travels take 
you to St. Thomas, Ontario, I hope you look 
into the situation down there at the present 
time where you cannot get a hotel room or 
any kind of accommodation because of the 
refugees who came from Czechoslovakia a 
few years ago and located down there. The 
hotels down there are full of them. The man- 
power offices have special facilities set up. 
There is English language training. Job 
opportunities are created and all the rest of 
it. And yet our Canadians from the maritimes 
come up here, are berated and criticized. 
They seem to be sort of infringing on what 
we consider to be the affluent part of the 
country. 

While I am on my feet, I would like to 
make a few observations that I think are 
worthy of consideration. And they are not 
necessarily in this order of importance. I am 
lamenting for one thing that this meeting so 
far has not heard from two groups that I feel 
are significant in terms of Canada’s develop- 
ment. I refer particularly to one group being 
the senior citizens or older citizens whom we 
have not heard from at least at this meeting, 
having in mind that we do have a senior 
citizens’ project in this area right in our 
midst. 

The other thing is I have been following 
with interest your travels across the country 
right down to your arriving here in Toronto, 
and I have yet to hear any veterans’ group, 
including the Legion and the other groups 
that might be mentioned, who have raised the 
question of poverty as it affects a very signifi- 
cant group, namely the ex-servicemen of the 
Second World War who traditionally since 
that war ended in 1945 have been afflicted 
with the problems of housing, which other 
Canadians have also experienced, of course, 
but we were supposed to have some preferen- 
tial treatment, you see, when the war was on 
and when the war was over, and now after 25 
years we are sort of forgotten. There are still 
many veterans and veterans’ families who are 
suffering and being deprived of the basic 
things of life and living on minimal incomes. 
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I would also like to point out to you gentle- | 
men that veterans’ benefits in this province of 
Ontario do not meet the benefits that the | 
recipients receive under the provincial legis- | 
lation, the family and social services. In the | 
case of a veteran with a family of three or | 
four or five children, the benefits of their war 
service disabilities and war veterans’ allow- 
ances do not meet the benefits that are 
awarded by Ontario. I do not know about the 
other provinces but that is so in Ontario. | 


There is another thing. Right out here you | 
see the traffic moving up and down the 
expressway that is going to be completed | 
down, as we understand it, into the city 
despite the opposition of many people in this) 
area. Instead of some priority being set to 
provide public transportation which could 
serve the needs of the people in this area, 
many of whom cannot afford private cars, 
what do we do? We see the expressway going 
through, which is adding to the hazards of 
pollution and soon. The politicians involved 
seem to want to put this thing through but 
there is no provision for rapid transit at least) 
in the immediate future. I think that might 
give you some idea of the thinking of the 
politicians. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Has anybody 
else any comment to make? : 


From the Audience: I think the whole 
purpose of Lawrence Heights or any other 
housing development is more or less defeat-, 
ing its own purpose because a housing project 
such as this should not be for permanent 
residents. It should be more or less a trans- 
ition place between the time people move! 
out of a flat until such time as they can| 
buy their own homes. The thing is that once 
you get in here you are trapped. 

To give an instance of myself, I have been} 
up here now, I would say, for about ten years. 
During that time I spent approximately 
$12,000 in rent to the Ontario Housing. That 
$12,000 would go a long way towards buying 
a house or buying two Cadillacs, whatever 1 
wanted to do with it. 

The situation is that right now the rents 
are frozen. If a person gets a raise the rent 
does not go up. But people are not saving 
money. I am just as bad about this thing as 
anybody else; I will say that for myself too, 
You get a raise and the rent doesn’t go up 
and so you say, “Okay, next week instead oi 
buying one case of beer I am going to go oul 
and buy two”, or “Next week I am going tc 
buy steak instead of hamburger.” vm 
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I think when a person gets a raise, if his 
rent is not going up, the authorities should 
say, “Okay, we are going to take so much of 
your money on your raise, we are going to 
hold that money in trust for you, you cannot 
‘ touch it, but we are taking it. It is going to be 
put in a bank account.” 

It could not be touched by the government 
‘for any purpose. When there was enough 
money in that bank account to make a down 
| payment on a house then they would give you 

your money back and say, “Okay, boy, you 
are out. Here is your down payment. Move out 
of here and buy your own house.” 


} 
| From the Audience: 
years to do that. 


It would take you 


| The Previous Speaker: I don’t think it 


_ would. 


| The Chairman: The problem here, of 
/ course, is that even with the rents frozen the 
cost of living is going up so rapidly you need 
‘this extra money to keep living. 


| Mrs. B. Aoki: I would like to reply to Mal- 
_colm’s statement. The senior citizens knew 
what was going on tonight and were very 
interested but they had a free night with the 
| Metropolitan Police choir at the community 
centre. This really had some enjoyment for 
_them and that is where they are right now. I 
hope they are having a ball. 


There was also the matter of Manpower. 
I am very upset with Manpower. We have 

‘kids who do not have a three-year work 

| term and they cannot be retrained because 

they have not been to work, and this is 

‘not fair. 

__ My husband is in university. I cannot have 
a loan for him. He works full-time, supports 
me and my three kids, and the Ontario Hous- 

‘ing says, “So what?” and the government 

‘says “So what?” I want help and so do other 

|students like my husband. I am one of the 

/woman who the Women Electors said I should 

have an abortion—because I am pregnant. 

And she should be shot. 


| From the Audience: On this Manpower 
thing, we wanted to get a job during the 
“summer and for us to get a job we have to go 
all the way down to Weston Road. Like, the 
‘Manpower centre at Yorkdale, they practical- 
ly turn around and slam the door in our 
faces. So what are we supposed to do? 


| 
Ii 


From the Audience: It really doesn’t matter 
Where you go right now. Young people just 
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cannot seem to get any jobs through Man- 
power. Other organizations seem to do a 
much better job. 


From the Audience: When I was unem- 
ployed and I went to Manpower at Yorkdale 
there was this man who took over, like the 
manager, and I went in something like this 
and they told me I had to wear a suit and a 
tie, you know. I don’t have the suit. I cannot 
afford it. 


The Chairman: Well, Manpower has a va- 
riety of managers. I think it is the particular 
person at each location that might cause the 
discontent. Is there anyone else? 


From the Audience: Tonight is the first 
time I have heard the people themselves, the 
poor, if you want to class them as that, speak 
for themselves. They have had other people 
speaking for them all day long. Perhaps if 
there had been prior publicity before coming 
to Toronto besides the one little box in the 
Globe and Mail and Star, they would have 
been here in droves. You might have generat- 
ed a little more interest and you would have 
had more participation by the people and you 
would have heard a little more from the poor. 


The Chairman: We were disappointed our- 
selves. We were very disappointed with the 
results of that ad. 


From the Audience: So far everybody has 
been patting themselves on the back with the 
wonderful job they are doing for the poor but 
they don’t mention the things that are still 
lacking, that are still needed. 


The Chairman: We only got three letters. 
We expected at least 1,000 letters to come 
from Toronto. 


From the Audience: Well, I write to the 
members and they don’t answer their mail. 


Mr. Vernon Singer: I am a member, and I 
answer my mail. 


Mr. Montgomerie: The other thing is, you 
know, the poor people are not here. They are 
home right now. The problem is that you put 
the tables up, eh, and you are senators. Well, 
right off the bat you might as well forget 
about it because I know the people around 
here and the worst thing you can do to them 
is put them in a formal situation where they 
have to stand up in front of, you know, lead- 
ing citizens of the country and say something. 
I think they are all scared to say things. 
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You are going to find out about the poor if 
you come to a coffee party. You can sit down 
and talk with them. You can go into their 
houses and find out how they live—not how 
they live, but how they get along—on the 
money that they get. 

Also come to the school and see how the 
kids come to school. Then you will learn 
something about the poor. The poor are just 
not here. 


Mr. H. Zwerver: Looking at this agenda, 
the first KX number of people on the agenda 
are professionals. Getting back again to the 
same point that we don’t have the poor here, 
who decided this was to be the agenda? I 
would have preferred to have representations 
from the community and then maybe have 
professionals react in terms of what services 
were or were not provided. I think we are 
doing it backwards. 


Senator Carter: We did not draw up the 
agenda. 


From the Audience: Well, you missed out 
on your job. 


Senator Carter: No. We left it to the people 
here. We fitted into your own program. We 
came here to do what you wanted done. 


Mrs. B. Aoki: Tell them what happened on 
Sunday, please, Dale. 


Mr. Shuttleworth: We were given some 
direction as to what you people wanted and 
the direction I got personally was that you 
wanted to hear something from the profes- 
sionals in the community and you wanted, of 
course, to hear from people in the community. 
So, you know, my concern was that we could 
have—and I have mentioned this before, and I 
feel very strongly about it—we could have 
got together and drawn up a brief, and people 
could have contributed to that brief and it 
could have been very, very shocking and very 
critical and so on, because I have lots of 
critical things I would like to say. But, you 
know, the problem is we wanted to involve 
people. We didn’t want three or four people 
sitting down to make a brief and we didn’t 
want one person reading the brief. We 
wanted people to come here and feel they had 
some involvement. Maybe their involvement 
is simply a matter of getting up and saying a 
few words about something they have done. 
At least it is a form of involvement. 


One of our big problems in this community 
is that people just take these things for grant- 
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ed. They become dependent upon the types of 
services that all of us so-called professionals 
give them. And we are getting very fright- 
ened about this because we say maybe we 
should get out of here, maybe we should all 
pull out of here, and let the people do it for 
themselves. We wonder if we have not creat- 
ed something in the process. We are con- 
cerned about this. Maybe this is what the 
story has been tonight. Maybe this is a very 
dependent community. I think we have to 
face that as a reality too. 


Mrs. S. Parker: I think Mrs. Aoki may be 
complaining about the fact that nobody 
turned up Sunday for a meeting that nobody 
knew about because we didn’t get notice until 
Monday. This happens with voluntary organi- 
zations, we all realize. However, I have to 
agree with Dale. 

My big beef about this community is that 
we have become a tight little group, we have 
tied ourselves up in neat little packages with 
ribbons on. Each little organization is a closed 
organization. We have a huge community and 
three-quarters or more of the people in this 
community are not involved with the things 
that go on in this community. 

Our principal says he first has to teach the 
children love. He teaches the children love 
instead of arithmetic which they have to 
have to go on to the other schools. 


Mr. Montgomerie: Who said “instead of”? 


Mrs. Parker: I did. I have two of them 
there. They don’t get enough love at home. 
The houses are too small for the children to 
be living in and you cannot give love in a 2% 
4 box. You just cannot do it because there are 
just too many problems. You know, it is just 
one big mess. Maybe if, as Dale says, there 
were not quite so many involved, outside 
social worker people running the organiza) 
tions, maybe we could get down to earth. 

One of the things I would suggest is tha) 
coffee parties are not reaching this communi: 
ty. They are lovely for the people who attend 
Tll admit. I have enjoyed myself at many 
However, you are not reaching the people 0. 
this community. You have to open this schoo 
and invite the people to complain and every 
thing else. I might say I have not been st 
invited. } 


Mr. Montgomerie: I publicly invite you. 


Mr. Parker: No, I want to come with a lo 
of people. They should come as a group. 


| 
. Mr. Saul Cowan: As one who is not a resi- 
‘dent and who perhaps earns two or three 
times more than most of the people here, I 
‘don’t want to appear apologetic and I don’t 
want to be made to feel apologetic or guilty 
because I happen to like working here and I 
‘enjoy the people and because I want to be 
helpful. I don’t only want to be helpful to the 
‘people in Lawrence Heights, I want to be 
helpful to the whole of North York. I don’t 
‘want to feel apologetic about it and I don’t 
think any social worker needs to either. 


, The only thing we need to be apologetic 
about is short-sightedness, narrowness of 
point of view, of thinking we are the centre 
of the universe, of not allowing, and working 
for, people to become independent, self-suffi- 
cient and have initiative. That we have to be 
defensive about. 


_ However, where professional workers are 
trained well, and there are plenty of the 
others that are not, and where their attitudes 
are proper and where their ideas are to build 
autonomous people and where their purpose 
in life is to develop people, nobody has to be 
apologetic. You can work wherever you want 
to. You can do a job. You can do a service 
well in good areas and you can do it in poor 
areas. 

_ Our ideas and our purposes must be judged 
on their merits. If we are not doing a job then 
somebody should come and do a better one. I 
think we are filling vacuums. I don’t think if 
all the professional people walked out tomor- 
vow that suddenly all the initiative would rise 
and all the people would take things in hand 
ind do things in a wonderful way. 


| Mr. Cairnduff: Give us a chance. 


_ Mr. Cowan: All right. We have argued that 
thing plenty of times, Malcolm. What I say is 
hat there is nothing to be gained by way of 
‘ecriminations. What we need is good, sound 
deas, a faith in each other and an ability to 
york together. Above all, I think we have put 
00 much emphasis on the power of verbaliz- 
hg, on the power of communicating. I find 
hat the finest people I have met cannot talk 
00 much. They think and they feel but, 
vecause they cannot talk, they cannot express 
_hemselves, they are not fluent, and _ their 
vosition in society goes down to the bottom. 
I think we are putting too much stress on 
hat and we should be putting more stress on 
‘eople as people who think and feel, even 
hough they are not fluent and cannot talk for 
hemselves. We should begin to get more of a 
 ociety with better values to consider people 
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as people and be willing to not only give 
them their rights, but see that they have their 
rights, as people. I think that is one of the 
important things in this whole procedure. 


From the Audience: As a student who has 
lived here for about 11 years now, really I 
think the whole fault sort of lies with the 
parents themselves. This is not a generation 
gap. I have lost contact with a lot of my 
friends even though I have lived that long 
around here. I have always had stressed to 
me, “Get an education. If you don’t like it 
here, work and get out of it.” When I was a 
kid I used to save my allowances and buy 
things. May first Barbie doll I bought myself. 
My parents always stressed staying in school. 
My friends are not taught to stay in school. 
I see them marrying now and moving into the 
apartments across the street and across the 
way. 

I think the whole fault lies with the par- 
ents. I think it ties in with the coffee parties 
because the people that are coming to the 
coffee parties are the parents who really care. 
The parents who don’t, their kids are not 
being told to stay at school. They are more 
interested in getting boy friends or girl 
friends. They don’t care about what is ahead 
of them. 


I think a lot of it comes through. I came up 
through Guides so I saw kids coming back 
from Mexico and showing me films. So now I 
don’t want to sit at home. I want to go and 
see these places. I think a lot of it lies there. 
The kids are not being given the ambition. 
And a lot of it is in the home. The parents 
are sort of apathetic to education. A lot of 
them are. And I think a lot of it could lie 
there. 


The Chairman: The answer to the probelm 
there is that your professionals here have 
done their job as well as they could do it but 
they have not got in touch with the people at 
the bottom of the ladder and brought them 
into this community in the same way you feel 
they should be brought in. 


The Previous Speaker: I have seen kids 
pulled out of school to be babysitters. 


The Chairman: This is a problem of each 
and every one of you, not just the profession- 
als. Each of you here tonight who has heard 
these stories should get in touch with these 
people and get them here and into contact 
with their community, and build your com- 
munity as a whole and not as small groups. 
Build your community as a whole and then 
you will have something. 
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Mr. Ryan: I think too many of us haven’t 
roots and we are too old to acquire them. We 
have no roots and we will never have them 
here. 


The Chairman: I think your problem is to 
get involved in your community. 


Mr. Ryan: In September I will probably 
move. I am involved in the community a lot 
for a fellow who has only been here a short 
while but there are no roots and no way of 
getting roots. 


From the Audience: What effect are you 
having on your children? Are they the same 
way? 


Mr. Ryan: Yes, my children have no roots. 
Of course, I will admit that I have a daughter 
who is trying to overcome that. 


Mrs. Shirley Clark: You find someone with 
an empty stomach, a mother or father at 
home with four or five children and no food 
to put on the table and the children are 
crying because there is no food, that this 
frustrates the mother. This goes on day after 
day and she is not going to love those chil- 
dren because they are a responsibility. If you 
can get out to the people and offer them some 
kind of encouragement and help them to 
stand on their own two feet rather than just 
give them charity all the time, you will find 
them coming out to the schools, to your coffee 
parties, to everywhere. However, you have to 
go out and get them or the people in the 
community have to go out and get them. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, when I 
came here tonight I didn’t of course know 
what I was coming to. I came here from a 
school—what was it? 


The Chairman: The Duke of York school. 


Senator Carter: The Duke of York school, 
which was a special kind of school which is 
evolving in an certain type of community. I 
understood that the reason we were here 
tonight was because here was another school 
that was being involved in the community 
and working out the problems of the com- 
munity. As a member of the Senate Commit- 
tee I wanted to find out from them what they 
were doing, how they were doing it, what the 
results were going to be. I didn’t think I was 
coming here to debate government policy, to 
debate Manpower, or to debate dollars and 
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cents. I came here to learn. I mean this sort of 
thing can go on forever and ever. 

As well as everybody else, I know when 
you come to the matter of education you are 
into a terrible problem in Canada because we 
have divided jurisdiction over it. You can put 
the blame on one or the other. However, the 
ordinary person who is poor wants his child 
educated. He does not understand the niceties 
of all the constitutional problems that are 
involved in it, and you can add to the confu. 
sion rather than eliminating it by makings 
references in some sort of a general way. 

I did not come here for that. I came here t 
learn. I thought we were going to have pre 
sentations. We did have 26 of them. I listenec 
to them all pretty carefully. I thought afte 
that we would be able to ask you some ques 
tions because there were other things, othe 
points and questions raised by the informa 
tion that we were given by the various peopl 
who participated. I thought we would b 
doing more of that, but I see now our nigh 
has pretty well gone. 


The Chairman: I think you have the wron 
idea. I think the community here has go 
involved in one program and they have them 
selves in a tight little corner, and I think thi 
same group have now discovered that the 
are out of touch with their own communit 
and that they will now be able to get to wor 
and get the whole community involved. 
think it is a very satisfactory meeting for th 
community. : 


Senator Carter: I agree with you that goc 
will come out of it, but it was not my origin: 
idea or what I expected when I came her 
because they can come and have their sel 
examination any time. 


From the Audience: I want to reply to tl 
senator. He said he did not remember whe 
he was earlier today. How is he going ; 
remember tomorrow where he has be 
tonight? 


Senator Carter: I did not say that. I did D 
say any such thing. 


Mr. V. Singer: I am a little surprised at t 
senator from Newfoundland, because if y 
did not learn anything here tonight I rea) 
believe you have missed the message. I repi 
sent this area and I have had a great deal 
education here this evening. There are prc 
lems, and surely this is one of the messaj 
that communities such as this one have | 
send back to you, so that you and your C 


leagues in your wisdom can sit down and, 
hopefully, come up with some answers. But 
‘this was a learning session. Certainly it was 
for me, and I would have hoped for you. 


! _ Senator Carter: It certainly was. I did not 
‘say I did not learn anything. I said it was a 
‘very useful session but I said this was not 
‘what I expected. 


Mr. Singer: This is part of Toronto. 


The Chairman: It is now half past ten and I 
‘think we should call this meeting to an end. 
‘Have you anything more to say, Mr. Singer? 


No, I am finished. 


li Mr. Cairnduff: I asked you a question, I 
‘think. Perhaps I should have put it more 
clearly in the form of a question. I would like 
to know if you would give some indication as 
to what presentations you have heard thus 
far relating to veterans as a group? 


, Mr. Singer: 


! The Chairman: We have not heard any, as 
a matter of fact. 


| Mr. Cairnduff: I think this is sort of 
lamentable on the part of veterans’ organiza- 
tions because there is a real problem there. 


_ Mr. Monigomerie: If you have some ques- 
tions, senator, I think you should be able to 
ask them. We asked a lot of questions. 


The Chairman: We are really not here to 
ask questions. We are here to find out what 
you want to say. 


_ Mr. Cairnduff: There is the muddled pic- 
jure with regard to various jurisdictions at 
_ various levels of government, like the Veter- 
ans Affairs Department, the Department of 
_ National Health and Welfare, just to mention 
_ ‘wo at the federal level, and then we have the 
" orovincial social and family services, and I 
ton’t know what other services are provided 
_ dy the province, and then we have the Metro 
f jovernment who have a welfare administra- 
- ion here at the civic level. It seems to me at 
east to be a very muddled situation. Doesn’t 


j hat relate to the fact that we haven’t a con- 
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stitution in this country Isn’t that the 
problem? 


The Chairman: No. 


Mr. Cairnduff: Or an outdated constitution, 
in any event. 


The Chairman: No, no. We have lived a 
hundred years with it. We can bear with 
some corrections, of course. 


From the Audience: My concern is about 
unemployment in Canada. About half a mil- 
lion people are without jobs. That means no 
jobs, no money and no food of course and 
many other things. And besides that, they 
have lots of free time with nothing to do. 
Each one has a hard time either way. 


The Chairman: These are problems we 
cannot settle here. It is a policy that has 
nothing to do with us on the poverty problem. 


The Previous Speaker: In another ten years 
we will all be unemployed. 


Mr. Monigomerie: Not the senators, they 
are in for life. 


The Previous Speaker; I would like to ask 
or to know about this huge territory of 
Canada, and it has such resources and lots of 
money, I believe, and it has lots of people. I 
would like to do something. And the unem- 
ployed, I am sure, would all like to do some- 
thing, but they are all tied up, they cannot do 
anything because they are not allowed to do 
it. They would like to have a piece of land 
and at least a free bus to get somewhere and 
do something. As I say, they are just tied up 
with no food, no money, no job. I think we 
should all do something about it. 


The Chairman: You are right. 


The Previous Speaker: I hope this message 
will be considered. 


The Chairman: I think we will have to 
adjourn because it is getting too late. We 
have a lot of work to do tomorrow. We have 
a lot of briefs to hear yet. Thank you very 
much for turning out. 


The meeting adjourned. 
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THE MUNICIPALITY OF METROPOLITAN 
TORONTO 


1970 Welfare and Housing Committee 

Membership: 
Controller Karl Mallette (Chairman), 
Borough of Scarborough; Mayor True 
Davidson, Borough of East York; Mayor 
Edward A. Horton, Borough of Etobicoke; 
Alderman Karl Jaffary, City of Toronto; 
Alderman June Marks, City of Toronto; 
Alderman William Sutherland, Borough 
of North York; Mr. Albert M. Campbell 
(ex-officio), Chairman, The Municipality 
of Metropolitan Toronto. 


The Welfare and Housing Committee is a 
Standing Committee of the Council of the 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, the 
members of which are appointed by the 
Council each year. It is the duty of the Com- 
mittee to consider and report upon all matters 
relating to welfare services and housing 
accommodation as provided for in the Act 
and such other matters as may be referred to 
it by the Council or the Executive Committee 
for a Report. 

The attached brief to The Special Senate 
Committee on Poverty was prepared and 
approved for presentation by the Welfare 
and Housing Committee on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 26, 1970. The Committee at this meeting 
also authorized the Metropolitan Commission- 
er of Welfare, Mr. John G. Anderson, to pre- 
sent the brief to the aforementioned Special 
Senate Committee. 


Mr. John G. Anderson was appointed on 
December 19, 1966, as the Metropolitan Com- 
missioner of Welfare upon the assumption by 
the Metropolitan Corporation on January 1, 
1967, of responsibilities of public welfare, 
which became an obligation of the Corpora- 
tion as of that date. 


Mr. Anderson heads the Metropolitan 
Department of Welfare which is responsible 
for the following operations: 

G) Administration of Welfare Assist- 
ance in accordance with the statutory 
provisions of the Province of Ontario, 
and with the policies of the Metropolitan 
Corporation; 

(ii) Administration of the Hospitaliza- 
tion Division (responsible for hospitaliza- 
tion of indigents, post-sanatorium care, 
burial of indigents and transportation 
and certification of mental patients); 

(iii) Administration of Child Welfare 
Division (responsible for financial 
arrangements for Children’s Aid Socie- 
ties, Training Schools, Day Nurseries); 

(iv) Development of long and short 
range plans and programmes with respect 
to the operation of the Department’s ser- 
vices and facilities for the consideration 
of the Welfare Committee; and 

(vy) Such other duties as may be 
assigned from time to time by the Met- 
ropolitan Council. 


1. DEFINITION OF POVERTY 

1.1 Poverty in Canada, particularly in 
urban, industrialized sections of the nation, is 
no longer limited to a meaning of indigency 
or lack of the bare necessities of life. Urban 
Canadians particularly have demonstrated 
that poverty includes the inability to acquire 
and enjoy without stigma those goods and 
services which are necessary to preserve 
human dignity. 


2. 

2.1 Legislation under which most welfar« 
programs operate has traditionally, and doe 
to-day, limit itself in many ways to the basi: 
necessities of existence. 

2.2 Municipalities in Ontario provid 
assistance to “needy persons” and the defini 
tions of need most often used are provide 
under the General Welfare Assistance Act 0 
the Day Nurseries Act. 

2.3 While the Day Nurseries Act provide 
greater latitude for debts and earning 
exemptions than the General Welfare Assist 
ance Act, the general provision is to aid per 
sons to obtain the basics of life without recog 
nition of the amenities. 
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3.1 Municipal welfare payments now 
'approach and in many cases pass the earning 
capacity of many recipients. Many others in 
the community not in receipt of welfare 
' (including Unemployment Insurance benefici- 
| aries) work and live on a level equivalent to 
or below the welfare standard. 


| 3.2 In this group, financial pressures to 
which welfare recipients are not subjected, 
_discourage the wage earner. Drugs, medica- 
tions, dental care, optical provisions, garni- 
)shees, can reduce such families to a financial 
jlevel below that of a comparable family in 
‘receipt of municipal welfare who may be 
spared such costs. 


' 3.3 Municipal recipients are in turn disad- 
'vantaged in many ways in comparison to 
recipients of more permanent allowances at 
the Federal or Provincial levels where work 
opportunities and wage exemptions permit at 
least some incentive to increase their total 
income beyond the welfare level. 


3.4 Much of the client bitterness at the 
local level of administration comes from the 
local inability to ignore or exempt the casual 
or limited earnings of the recipient. 


3.5 The point has been made almost too 
often to bear repeating, that only at the wel- 
fare level is greater effort expected without 
rewards. Just as few workers will undertake 
longer hours, harder work or more responsi- 
bility without recognition or higher pay, it 
must be expected that welfare recipients will 
resent and resist losing all of each dollar they 
earn. 


3.6 Poverty in our cities then is often 
more expressed in terms of social needs than 
in terms of starvation, cold or exposure. 
Families go hungry to repair a television set, 
ouy a birthday present, or to spare an older 
child the embarrassment in high school of not 
being able to buy a gym suit, join the student 
council, or participate in a class activity. 

3.7 This poverty is felt by low wage earn- 
srs and welfare recipients alike. 


ie HOUSING 


4.1 The effects of poor housing are too 
well known to require documentation. Wel- 
fare budgets designed to cover specific needs 
ire often dissipated in maintenance and utili- 
‘y costs in inadequate buildings as heat is lost 
shrough windows and doors of improper fit or 
shrough uninsulated walls and ceilings. 

_ 42 The housing crisis is a crisis of the 
oor who pay most for the least acceptable 
‘ccommodation. Rental accommodation at 
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adequate rates is perhaps the single greatest 
requirement of;the- urban poor, where pres- 
sures of migration bring constant competition 
for existing stocks. 


4.3 It is apparent throughout the public 
welfare system that high density housing will 
continue in many ways to aggravate the emo- 
tional problems of the total population, and 
these stresses will increase the need for wel- 
fare and social services in such areas. 


ta)s 

5.1 The problems of the immigrant and 
migrant to the large industrial centres have 
been discussed at great length. Urban growth 
is most often a source of pride to the expand- 
ing community. 

5.2 When such growth carries with it the 
often attendant rise in welfare costs, as some 
fail to adapt or to cope with industrial, urban 
life, however, reaction most often strikes 
those who are most vulnerable. 


5.3 In this regard, overseas immigration 
has provided an example which might well be 
adapted to migration within the country. In 
general, immigrants have planned their arriv- 
al in a new land. Organizations at home and 
in the new land, private and public, have 
participated in their going and coming. 

5.4 Certainly some comparable arrange- 
ment must take place in future migration of 
the economically displaced in Canada, par- 
ticularly if such movement is stimulated by 
local government. 


5.5 ‘To some, it would seem an infringe- 
ment on civil rights and mobility to register 
such movement in any way. There seems 
little civil liberty or humanity, however, in 
receiving people in family hostels, welfare 
offices, or police stations in the evening hours. 
Or in later registering them for welfare and 
placing them in high cost inadequate housing 
with reclaimed and donated furniture. 


5.6 In the absence of a definite plan for 
movement and reception of migrants, too 
many persons travel to major centres on their 
last pay cheque, their last welfare allowance 
or their last unemployment insurance benefit. 

5.7 Surely without having any compulsory 
travel regulations, settlement and_ travel 
benefits, migrant information services, and 
job placement services could make such 
voluntary registration and effective program 
without any compulsion. 

5.8 Such services could aid reception 
municipalities in planning for health, educa- 
tion, housing and training needs as well as for 
welfare services. 
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6. CREDIT BUYING 

6.1 It is often a necessity in our economic 
system to undertake credit purchases and 
such credit arrangements are good economic 
practice in certain family situations involving 
necessities which can themselves effect family 
savings. 

6.2 The public and private agencies are, 
however, faced repeatedly with the disastrous 
effects of high pressure credit sales for luxury 
items purchased or borrowed by those who 
are misled or have little capability to realize 
the financial problems involved in high credit 
costs. 

6.3 While some representations apparently 
criticize the restrictions on credit to the poor, 
much more might be said about the ease with 
which credit can be obtained to be claimed 
later in garnisheees or repossessions. 


7. 


7.1 Many statements are made currently 
with regard to the need to involve welfare 
recipients, consumers or clients in the deci- 
sion-making process in public administration. 
There is a definite need for such contacts and 
to develop such processes. 


7.2 There is also, however, a danger in a 
simplistic approach to such involvement. 
From many discussions with the consumer 
group, there often emerges the opinion that 
only a recipient of assistance can comprehend 
the problems. 

7.3 Such complainants often, however, are 
the best educated and most intelligent of the 
recipient group who often assume a common 
capacity among all recipients. Too often these 
client groups have themselves displayed a 
lack of understanding and compassion for the 
illiterate, the alcoholic, the emotionally ill and 
mentally retarded. 

7.4 In an effort to identify with such 
groups some workers now repudiate counsell- 
ing, training, and education efforts because 
they are not pertinent to the group, but 
knowing full well they have complete validity 
among other parts of the welfare problem. 

7.5 In this regard, it should be recognized 
that administration may be efficient or ineffi- 
cient and should be dealt with accordingly. It 
is unrealistic, however, to pander to a belief 
that public administration is itself an evil to 
be eliminated. 


7.6 The public administration should be 
simply a delivery system to carry out the 
policies of the government it serves. Any 
system of delivering 30 to 50 thousand 


| 

| 
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cheques per month in a Metropolitan area 
will involve a complex and technical adminis- | 
trative structure. 

7.7. Consumer involvement then must| 
work to ensure that acceptable policies i 


effected by their government representatives. 


8. WELFARE SERVICES AND INCOME 
FLOOR 

8.1 Much criticism is levelled at welfare 
spending and at welfare recipients which) 
should better be directed at inadequacies in 
comprehensive health, education and other 
programs. Lack of effectiveness in welfare 
departmients has often resulted from attempt- 
ing to do too much rather than too little. | 
8.2 As an example, if two married men at 
identical jobs are involved in a plant shut- 
down, one with a wife and one child may 
receive no welfare attention, while the other 
because of two or more children, becomes a 
welfare statistic. Both have earned the same) 
worked the same and receive the same Unem- 
ployment Insurance, only the number oj 
dependents changes their status in the eyes 0: 
the community to that of a welfare recipient 
8.3 Much has been written concerning the 
provision of an income floor through negative 
income tax. Surely the mechanism for thi 
exists to a great degree by a major increase 
in Family Allowances and Youth Allowance; 
to restore them to at least the purchasins 
power of 1945, the year of introduction. Whil 
relatively insignificant to-day, the Famil) 
Allowances of 1945 were major income item 
to a family of 4 or 5 children, representing a 
high as 25 per cent to 35 percent of earne’ 
income. 
8.4 If the Federal Government wishes ti 
restore selectivity to such items, this can als 
be provided through the existing machiner| 
for income taxation by including Famil) 
Allowances in taxable income. | 


9. ADMINISTRATION 


9.1 Much of the confusion and resentme! 
of welfare procedures stems from the conft 
sion of governmental levels involved. While 
is understandable that such services shoul 
remain at a local level for short-term need 
it becomes obvious that repeated calls from 
variety of sources acts as an irritant to tl 
recipient. 

9.2 It is desirable that in the future, doc! 
mentation from one municipality to anothe 
and fron one governmental level to anoth: 
be standardized and if possible, availab 
through computer service to the vario' 

} 
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levels involved to eliminate costly and irritat- 
‘ing duplication of reports and applications. 


10. RECOMMENDATIONS: 


1. That families with children be given pri- 
ority in provision of an increased and realis- 
tic income floor through Family Allowances; 

| 2. That in view of the pressing need for 
low-cost housing, consideration be given for 
‘rapid increases in public housing stocks in 
areas of rapid urban growth, and that stand- 
‘ards be approved for provision of smaller, 
‘economical units of housing as single family 
dwellings; 

3. That Federal immigration and migration 
;plans be developed to provide for training 
‘and settlement allowances for families and 
‘single persons; 
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4. That earning exemptions and incentives 
be provided in income maintenance pro- 
grams; 

5. That welfare schedules be re-examined 
for inclusion to a greater degree of the social 
needs of family above the subsistence level; 

6. That welfare schedules provide for incor- 
poration of annual living cost adjustments at 
specified dates; 

7. That documentation requirements be 
standardized to the various levels and depart- 
ments of government to the convenience of 
the recipient; 

8. That the senior governments undertake 
extensive public information campaigns rela-~ 
tive to the dangers and costs of credit buying 
as it effects the low-income group and that 
increased protection be afforded this group 
through credit regulations. 
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APPENDIX “B” 


Submission 
to 
The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 


Prepared by Mayor True Davidson 
of the Borough of East York 
550 Mortimer Avenue, 
Toronto 6, Ontario. 


Introduction 

I.1 This is the brief of Mayor True David- 
son of East York, a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Toronto Executive Committee, for some 
years a member of the Metropolitan Toronto 
Welfare Committee, a director of the Met- 
ropolitan Toronto Social Planning Council 
and a member of the Board of Governors of 
the East York Social Planning Council, for 
some years chairman of the welfare commit- 
tee of the Association of Ontario Mayors and 
Reeves and subsequently president and past 
president of that body, founder and a member 
of the East York Community Services Board, 
and connected in various capacities with a 
number of local experimental community 
services. 

1.2 It considers, first the criteria of pover- 
ty; then, the kinds of poverty which present 
problems within the proper scope of govern- 
ment; finaly, possible remedial action which 
would improve the quality of individual life 
and preserve our civiization. 


PART I: WHAT IS POVERTY 

I.3 Most of the briefs I have seen or heard 
discussed assume that poverty is below-aver- 
age income, income below the level of “hu- 
man dignity”, income which is not “adequate” 
in terms of lists made by some welfare 
agency or financial institution, or other purely 
material terms. I question these. 


1.4 There is a degree of material poverty 
which may be called destitution. This 
involves insufficient food, clothing and shelter 
to maintain life at its simplest level. This 
should not include any but basic physical 
needs such as might be experienced by an 
anchorite although related, in the case of 
urban dwellers, to needs of the urban com- 
munity such as fire safety and sanitary 


conditions In a civilized country destitution | 
must be relieved. The only way to be sure of| 
accomplishing this is through public assis- 
tance and mandatory relief should be geared | 
to this.? 

I.5 Much so-called poverty is comparative. | 
To immigrants from an under-developed area, | 
a modest degree of improvement can mean a 
great deal. To those who have fed on the type 
of life displayed and advertised through 
public media of communication, such a degree) 
of comfort seems miserably inadequate. I call 
this type of poverty deprivation. If it provides 
an incentive to effort it is good. If it leads to) 
increasing demands from the “have-nots” 
upon the “haves” it can have exactly the! 
opposite effect. Some workers are noticing! 
this already*®. A wide-spread feeling of depri- 
vation is unhealthy and should be combatted, 
but it must be attacked on several levels and| 
is less simple to deal with than destitution. 


I.6 The “honest poverty” praised by Burns) 
has been recognized throughout history as 
healthy. The Bible is full of praise of the poor! 
and pity for the rich. Among Chaucer’s 
famous Canterbury pilgrims, the poor parson’ 
and the Oxford clerk were outstanding foi 
the quality of their lives and their persona! 
dignity, although they were unquestionably 
the poorest of the crowd. Modern materialisr 
scoffs at both the Bible and the poets, but the 
honest poor—hard working, independent anc 
ambitious for themselves and even more fo! 


1 Visitors to large and successful housing develop) 
ments abroad often comment on the austerit)) 
standards there. It might be better to have housin;| 
for all at the expense of finishes, conveniences ant 
amenities for a few. | 

2 Additional assistance should be geared to help) 
ing the individual to help himself or providing | 
springboard for the rising generation. 

3A family of four or five or more may Novy 
receive more on relief than a self-supporting uni 
skilled labourer who pays taxes towards thei 
support. 

4I, myself, was the daughter of a poor Methodis 
parson with the usual problems of uncollectabl 
salary, many expensive moves from place to plac 
and, in addition, a fire which destroyed everythin 
we possessed. Everything was homemade and mad| 
over and “fudged-up” and on looking back I ca 
see that we were really extremely poor and de 
prived of much that others thought necessary, yé 
we were never conscious of any such feeling. Ful 
thermore, many poor homes have produced peop] 
who were successful even in a material sense. 
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their children—are still the backbone of our 
society. They should not be taught shame and 
discontent. 


PART II: RESPONSIBILITIES OF GOVERN- 
MENT 

}#dI1 Ina large urbanized society destitution 
must be a responsibility of government. 
‘Mobility increases. The family unit breaks 
down. The aged and the orphan, the hand- 
‘icapped and the chronically ill are the first to 
‘become destitute under these circumstances. 
‘They have been historically the first to be 
,aecepted as a public responsibility. This is 
‘gradually extending to cover the incompetent® 
,and the unfortunate. It may be that the 
breaking-point of a civilization comes when 
.too large a proportion of the population 
_Gncluding the Civil Service as well as the 
underprivileged) is being supported by the 
‘rest. After this pont of no return the advance 
towards riots and pillage is accelerated, and 
‘the ordinary incentives to order and produc- 
tivity gradually disappear. For this reason the 
Telief of destitution must be kept within 
‘bounds however unpleasant such restriction 
‘may be to humane legislators. It should be 
absolutely basic. 


, I12 Deprivation is only indirectly a re- 
‘sponsibility of government. However, unthink- 
ng humanitarianism and political catering to 
pressure groups have lead many to view gov- 
ernment as a combination of Santa Claus and 
Lady Bountiful. Furthermore, the sense of 
‘deprivation may focus on government because 
‘of what is considered excessive taxation or 
Inequity in administration of benefits. 

(a) In Metropolitan Toronto children ‘of 
a “welfare” family of five receive free 
dental care, but the self-supporting work- 
ing man with less income must often 
neglect his children while the taxes on 
his mortgaged house help to support the 
welfare family. 

(b) There is considerable resentment 
among pensioners regarding those admit- 
ted to public housing projects who often 
seem better able to maintain themselves 
than are the pensioners. 


(c) The increased burdens imposed by 
property tax have induced senior citizens 
to claim a “right” to be exempted from 
education tax. 


5Some suggest that this departure from the 
natural, if uncivilized, law of the survival of the 
fittest can gradually lower survival capacity of 
the race. 
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' JL3 As far as the honest poor are con- 
cerned, all they need is to be allowed to 
maintain themselves in independence and 
self-respect. Any re-assessment which creates 
heavier burdens on- property taxation, any 
capital gains tax which compels a low income 
wage earner or independent pensioner to sell 
his little home because it has appreciated in 
value to others (although to himself it is still 
merely the home which he chose for his 
major life investment), any increased benefits 
to others which he cannot or does not share, 
any relief to business and industry or the rich 
which automatically places a heavier burden 
on low or middle income people—any of these 
can reduce the honest poor to the level of the 
deprived or even the destitute. The responsi- 
bility of government is first to see that this 
does not happen and second to see that bene- 
fits are distributed equitably with the prefer- 
ence, if any, going to the self-supporting’. 


Part III: THE WAY TO’ A BETTER LIFE 


III.1 Direct relief should be kept to an 
absolute minimum required to prevent desti- 
tution. The balance of the funds available for 
the relief of poverty should be applied as 
flexibly as possible to improve the quality of 
individual life and the total national achieve- 
ment. This will not be done by increasing 
direct assistance, establishing a guaranteed 
annual income, or otherwise discriminating in 
favour of the unfortunate or incompetent. 

IJI.2 Public housing should be related 
more intelligently to need. Building by-laws 
should be modified to permit smaller and less 
well finished houses which could be improved 
by ambitious owners or tenants. Until such 
housing is available in urban areas the desti- 
tute can be cared for better in smaller centres 
or rural areas where costs are lower, space is 
not at such a premium and facilities can be 
provided for gardening and similar self-sup- 
porting activities. As far as possible, however, 
the destitute aged should be cared for in sur- 
roundings similar to those in which they have 
spent their working lives. 

III.8. The maintenance or establishment of 
work habits is an important factor in 
rehabilitation. 

(a) There should be payment during 
retraining but is should be in proportion 
to ability and results as it is in business 
and industry. 

(b) One apprenticeship should be per- 
missible on the same basis as retraining. 


6 Cf. The Parable of the Talents in the New Test- 
ament. 
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(c) Where unemployment arises from 
circumstances beyond the contral of an 
individual, his retraining or apprentice- 
ship allowance should be made commen- 
surate with his previous and future earn- 
ing capacity. 

(a) Where university or similar 
advanced training is being provided the 
trainee should assume an obligation for 
at least a part of this as any other stu- 
dent would. 

(e) Where the unemployed person is 
physically or mentally handicapped so 
that he is unlikely to find self-supporting 
employment in private enterprise, he 
should be encouraged to enter a subsi- 
dized sheltered workshop or to undertake 
supplementary community services which 
would not normally be supplied by the 
community and for which the community 
would have to be subsidized in order to 
pay him a living wage. Such services 
might include where appropriate; baby- 
sitting for working mothers, housekeep- 
ing in motherless homes, simple garden- 
ing assistance or household chores for 
senior citizens, helping to clean up streets 
and parks, snow shovelling, friendly 
visiting and telephone communication 
with the aged and the sick who are living 
alone, delivery of information, house to 
house, in connection with zoning, parking 
or other changes, etc.’ 

(f) There should be a sliding scale of 
percentages of earnings by which public 
assistance might gradually be phased into 
full self-supporting activity. People will 
not try to supplement public assistance 
by earnings if there is no additional 
incentive.’ 


III.4 There should be much more flexibili- 
ty in the administration of welfare funds 
above the basic subsistence level. To this end 
administrative units should be as small as 
possible. In a community in which the senior 
welfare administrator has considerable free- 
dom of action and knows his clientele, an 
expenditure of a couple of hundred dollars to 
help a family recover from an unexpected 
disaster can keep it from losing its home or 
the breadwinner from losing his job whereas 
a rigid adherence to the rules will put the 
family on the skids for perhaps a very long 
time. 


7™Such measures have been recommended fre- 
quently by the Association of Ontario Mayors 
and Reeves. 
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III.5 Educational assistance such as day | 
care and “operation head start” and better 
distribution and administration of children’s | 
libraries, local art centres, free concerts, etc., 
can so enrich the lives of children as to raise 
them from the level of deprivation to that of 
healthy poverty. Adult education should be 
increasingly available and at less cost, if not | 
absolutely free, for similar reasons. 


III.6 It is cheaper and healthier to provide 
some assistance to senior citizens in their own | 
homes than to push them into public housing | 
or homes for the aged before it is absolutely 
necessary. 


III.7 Nursing home care for the chronically 
ill should be included in Hospital Care. Oth- | 
erwise it cripples many poor and middle 
income families. 


IIL8 No capital gains tax should be consid-| 
ered which would compel low and middle 
income families to sell their houses to raise} 
the tax. In owner-occupied houses below a 
certain cost and occupied over a certain 
period of time capital gains, like a proportion 
of the taxes in Ontario under certain circum- 
stances, could be collectable only when the) 
owner leaves the house. 


| 

III.9 There should be an end to discrimina- 
tion against, and also in favour of; tae 
poor” as indeed there should be in the case of 
all mechanically classified groups. People are) 
individuals. It is a weakness of many trained 
social workers that their dedicated) 
humanitarianism leads them to attach a spe- 
cial merit to incapacity or misfortune.’ Thus. 
they are ready to sacrifice the far-sighted to 
the reckless, the strong to the weak, and the 
useful to the useless. This presents problems) 
in community strength. The chief goal of al! 
effort for community betterment should be 
the prevention or reclamation of weakness, 
folly and uselessness. 


| 
| 
| 


Conclusion: 


Je suis désolée de n’avoir pas eu le temp: 
pour préparer un compte-rendu frangais a ci 
sujet. Je le discuterais volontiers en francais) 
mais trés lentement, s’il vous plait. 
| 


| 


8A prominent politician recently pointed ou 
that it is folly to talk about giving the poor th 
responsibility of planning how to cure their ow 
problems, since, if they were able to do so, the) 
would not be poor. | 


| 
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The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
Department of Welfare Report, 
May 19, 1969. 


Introduction 


_ The Association is most grateful to have 
‘this opportunity to lay before you our con- 
‘cern with regard to urban poverty. 

The Association of Women Electors, formed 
to arouse among women an active interest in 
municipal government, has, over the past 
‘thirty years, observed all public meetings of 
City of Toronto and Metropolitan Councils, 
‘their standing committees and the City and 
Metropolitan Boards of Education. Reports of 
these meetings are available to our members 
and subscribers, and copies are filed in the 
Metropolitan Public Library. During those 
years our members have also served on 
numerous committees and boards involved 
with various aspects of poverty. 


We do not, in this brief, attempt to define 
poverty lines, but have accepted the estimate 
of the Economic Council of Canada*. We 
agree with the Economic Council that these 


“Economic Council of Canada—Brief to the 
Special Committee on Poverty of the Senate of 
Canada April 1969, APPENDIX ‘“‘A”. 


incomes do not err on the side of generosity. 
However, this level of income plus an annual 
adjustment to reflect the increase in the cost 
of living, would insure that all Canadians 
claim some share of the improved standard 
of living in the nation. 


We are pleased, Mr. Chairman, that your 
committee is studying the feasability of a 
guaranteed income. However, it is obvious 
that some method must be developed to build 
into any such scheme sufficient incentive, to 
encourage independence in the recipient. Also 
such a scheme should not be set up so as to 
imply encouragement to families to have 
large numbers of children which they cannot 
adequately care for, and equip, to cope with 
this increasingly demanding society. 


We should like to make observations and 
recommendations with regard to the Urban 
Disadvantaged together with comments on: 

Public Health 
Manpower Retraining 
Housing 

Urban Renewal 


THE URBAN DISADVANTAGED 


It is possible to identify within that section 
of the population affected by poverty three 
main groups: 

I. The Working Poor 

II. Senior Citizens and other persons 
living on small fixed incomes and 
pensions 

III. Individuals and families on public 
assistance, divided into 

A. Those who have the ability and 

motivation to become at least partially 

self supporting 

B. Those who are mentally or physical- 

ly handicapped and who are basically 

unemployable. 


I. The Working Poor 

It would appear that insufficient income is 
the basic problem faced by the working poor. 
Attached is the May 14th, 1969, Report of the 
Commissioner of Welfare for Metropolitan 
Toronto to the Welfare and Housing Commit- 
tee of the Council of Metropolitan Toronto 
(Appendix A). In this report the comparison 
of incomes earned by the working poor and 
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allowances received by welfare recipients is 
clearly stated. It is obvious that families of 
four or more persons are financially better off 
receiving welfare allowances than living on 
minimum wages. In addition, welfare recipi- 
ents pay no income tax or regular transporta- 
tion costs, and benefit from a local free pre- 
scription service, dental programme and 
health services. 

The present situation is grossly unfair to 
the workingman, struggling against over- 
whelming odds to support his family and pay 
the very high cost of shelter and food in a 
large urban area. 

The Welfare Commissioner’s report esti- 
mates that approximately 30,500 families 
within Metropolitan Toronto fall within this 
category of the working poor,-that is, the 
group whose income is below the level they 
could receive on welfare. Surely this situation 
must be recognized as intolerable. Is it any 
wonder that we have so many deserted wives 
and families? 

We are aware through our work and con- 
tacts that many men are driven ‘to desert 
their families so that they can claim welfare. 
This is especially true if there is a long term 
illness in the family. Although the facts in 
this situation would be extremely difficult to 
uncover, we respectfully suggest that your 
Committee, Mr. Chairman, attempt to ascer- 
tain how large a factor desertion for the 
above stated reason is, when you are examin- 
ing the problem of female heads of families. 

The true dimension of the income problem 
of the working poor in the Toronto area can 
be realized by comparing the level of welfare 
(page 3 of the Welfare Commissioner’s report) 
with the poverty lines as laid down by the 
Economic Council of Canada. An income of 
approximately $4,000. is considered by the 
Welfare Department sufficient for a family of 
seven whereas the Economic Council esti- 
mates that it is only sufficient for a family of 
four. Information may be available from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics which would 
show how many working families earn 
income below the Economic Council’s poverty 
line. 

We are aware that private agencies are 
anxious to enter into contracts with 
municipalities to supply counselling services. 
Valuable as counselling is for the disturbed 
and troubled family, no amount of family or 
budget counselling can overcome the basic 
deficiency of too little income. The working 
poor urgently require more money. 
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A constant unemployment figure of. 
between 3 percent and 5 percent would sug- 
gest that we are incapable of maintaining, or | 
it is not desirable to maintain, the economy at 
full employment. If this is the case, the very | 
large number of families where the principal 
wage earner is unemployed, under 
or periodically employed, must be maintained | 
at a reasonable standard of living. | 


We recommend: | 


1. An income maintenance programme | 
up to the poverty line defined by the. 
Economic Council of Canada, adjusted | 
periodically to reflect the increase in the 
cost of living. 


2. A vigorous manpower retraining 
programme to upgrade the skills and pro- 
ductivity of this group. 


3. Government subsidized ‘rent-geared- | 
to-income’ housing in greatly increased 
quantity. 


recommend for immediate action: z 

1. Income tax relief for those families | 
and individuals falling below the poverty | 
level. 

2.. Financial assistance with dente 
costs, prescription drugs and auxiliary 
medical services. ) 


II. Senior Citizens and other Persons Living 
on Small Fixed Incomes and Pensions 9 
The meagre existence experienced by hun- 
dreds of our senior citizens need not be) 
described here. Continuing inflation has| 
diminished the value of their fixed incomes 
and in Metropolitan Toronto spiralling shelter 
costs have further threatened their living 
standards. As of June 30, 1969, 5,600 qualified 
applicants were on file with the Toronto 
Housing Registry for senior citizen’s housing. 
Our senior citizens, 65 years and over, are 
that part of the population whose earning) 
capacity was affected by the depression of the 
30’s. However, in spite of severe economic 
hardship, most managed to raise and educate 
their families, pay their taxes and behave as 
responsible citizens. That many were unable 
to provide more adequately for their old age 
is understandable. Surely this affluent country 
can afford to approach the problems of the 
senior citizen in a spirit of generosity. | 
We recommend: 
1. An income maintenance programme, 

up to the poverty level as described pre- 
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viously, adjusted periodically to reflect 
the increase in the cost of living. 

2. An increased supply of housing at 
rents geared to income. 


‘ 


We recommend for immediate action: 


: 1. Income tax relief. The present 
' exemptions are grossly unrealistic. 


2. Immediate increased assistance with 

the cost of prescription drugs and dental 
| é ' care. 
‘III. Individuals and Families on Public 
| Assistance 
| Allowances available under the general 
‘welfare assistance legislation and family 
\benefits acts are well below the poverty lines 
‘as described by the Economic Council of 
‘Canada. These inadequate allowances consign 
thousands of families to lives of poverty and 
‘deprivation. 
' The Province of Ontario has taken a for- 
ward step by setting up a Board of Review to 
enable persons receiving assistance through 
‘the legislation under the Family and Social 
‘Services Department of the Province to 
appeal against the allowances made by the 
municipal welfare departments. 


However, it is in the area of special allow- 
ances that the difference between deprivation 
of essentials of human life and the opportuni- 
ty to develop social capacity exists. The 
Board of Review has no right to exercise 
authority over a local administrator’s decision 
with regard to special allowances. It behooves 
the Province of Ontario to publish what spe- 
cial allowances are available and to authorize 
the Board of Review to act on errors or injus- 
ices related to them. Amendments to the pres- 
ent legislation will be necessary to make 
vhese special allowances mandatory instead of 
oermissive. It is the opinion of our Associa- 
tion that a guaranteed annual income would 
sliminate the majority of these problems. 
We recommend: 

1. An income maintenance programme 
up to the poverty line defined by the 
Economic Council of Canada, adjusted 
periodically to reflect the increase in the 
cost of living. 


We recommend for immediate action: 


1. That legislation governing general 


welfare assistance, family benefits, etc. 
plus special allowances be _ widely 
publicized. 


2. That welfare workers as well as 
applicants be made: aware of the legisla- 
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tion under which they are giving or 
receiving assistance and know exactly 
what assistance is available. 

3. That the Board of Review’s jurisdic- 
tion be extended to include the area of 
special allowances. 


IIIA. Families and individuals with the abil- 
ity to become at least partially self-support- 
ing. 

Welfare entitlements under the General 
Welfare Assistance Act, administered by the 
municipality are indicated on page 3 of the 
Welfare Commissioner’s Report, Appendix A. 
In addition there is provision for special 
needs. However the Act imposes a maximum 
allowance of $300.00 per month to a recipient 
with 3 dependants and allows a maximum of 
$10. per month for each additional dependant. 


All earnings are deducted from the allow- 
ance. The recipient is provided with no incen- 
tive at all to become partially self supporting. 
Also mothers of young children are deterred 
from attempting self sufficiency by the dearth 
of proper day care facilities. 


Under the Family Benefits Act and Regula- 
tions, the pre-added budget, that part of the 
allowance providing for food, clothing, utili- 
ties, house supplies and personal require- 
ments, is somewhat more generous than the 
provisions of the General Welfare Assistance 
Act. However the same maximum of $300. 
per month for a recipient with 3 dependants 
applies, plus $10. a month for each additional 
dependant. This Act encourages some incen- 
tive by permitting the recipient to benefit 
from earning up to $24.00 per month for 
themselves and one dependant, plus $12.00 
per month for each additional dependant. A 
mother with 3 children would be allowed to 
earn $48.00 per month without a deduction 
from her allowance. She is allowed a further 
25 per cent of any additional earnings with- 
out penalty. 


We recommend: 

1. Income maintenance as discussed 
above. 

2. <A realistic vigorous Manpower 
Retraining Programme directed toward 
this group to develop their potential for 
either partial or full independence. 


recommend for immediate action: 

1. That the General Welfare Assistance 
Act and the Family Benefits Act be 
amended to raise the maximum to the 
level described as the poverty line and to 
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allow those attempting to support them- 
selves, (a) to keep an increased portion of 
' their earnings; (b) to retain an amount 
equal to the cost incurred for family care. 


IIIB. Families and individuals on public 
assistance where the head of the family is 
basically unemployable. 

It is within this subgroup of the population 
that a high incidence of serious social prob- 
lems is found. The retarded and marginally 
retarded, the emotionally and mentally ill, the 
alcoholics, the physically disabled, etc. These 
families, representing often the second or 
third generation on welfare, lack the neces- 
sary mental, emotional or physical strength to 
break through the poverty trap and re-estab- 
lish themselves. They are caught in the down- 
ward spiral of ill health, despair and neglect. 
Radical new approaches must be found to 
reach the children caught in these situations. 

The Children’s Aid Societies of Metropoli- 
tan Toronto at present are able merely to 
scratch the surface of this problem. 

During 1969 the provincial government 
imposed cutbacks on the budgets of these 
Societies indicating an indifference to the 
serious plight of hundreds of children living 
in the so-called problem families. The Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of Metropolitan Toronto 
has, since the beginning of 1969, reduced its 
social work staff by 11 workers. 

These Societies have found it necessary to 
reduce considerably their preventive services 
so necessary if children are to be protected 
from serious damage. W. Ward Markle, Direc- 
tor of the Catholic Children’s Aid Society was 
quoted in the Globe and Mail last summer as 
saying, “We are reduced to picking up the 
pieces”. There is a great need for more foster 
homes, group foster care, remedial services 
for emotionally disturbed children, diagnostic 
services to seek out the perceptually hand- 
icapped, etc. 

Generally speaking, the condition of chil- 
dren in families where the parents are retard- 
ed or alcoholic, or both, is deplorable. Only 
by changing the destructive environment or, 

failing that, removing the children from its 
debilitating effect, can any real change be 
brought about. In families where foster care 
is not the answer, long term supervision is 
the only way the problem can be controlled. 
Here the role of the Public Health Nurse and 
other supervisory workers is indispensible 
and should be increased. 
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We recommend: 
1. Greatly expanded child care Pro- 
grammes concentrated on the depressed) 
inner urban areas. We would stress the 
need for day care centres providing an) 
enriched pre-school experience for cul- 
turally deprived children. Without such a 
programme these children cannot com-| 
pete successfully at school. 
2. Educational programmes for parents 
of long term disadvantaged families, | 
There is no hope of combatting the cul- 
ture of poverty other than by providing) 
educational clinics in nutrition, house- 
keeping and child care. | 
3. That legislation be enacted to make 
attendance at such clinics mandatory for 
families with a history of neglect and 
abuse of children. The supervision of 
such families must be tightened. 

4. That voluntary sterilization for both 
men and women and therapeutic abortion 
be made more freely available in our 
society. Where the recipient cannot pay 
the cost, the programme should be sup- 
ported under public health services. 
While we recognize that it is extremely 
difficult for any government to legislate 
in the area of population policy, we feel 
it is necessary to draw to your attention 
the need to prevent children being born 
into totally destructive environments. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Our Association stands on record as having 
recommended a universal high standard oj) 
health care. The Province of Ontario has) 
offered financial incentives to municipalities 
to set up health units or districts which have 
been largely ignored. It seems to us that the 
financial assistance available to each munici-| 
pality could be flexible enough to allow for, 
the special needs of the population of eacl, 
area in addition to providing a basic standar¢ 
of care. Ill health is a major cause of poverty) 
The high cost of prescription drugs is a con 
tributing factor and there have been no gov" 

| 
| 


ernment plans to extend the limited Medicar« 
programme to include the cost of drugs. 


MANPOWER RETRAINING PROGRAMME‘ 
Our Association is on record as having 


brought the problem of inadequate counsell 
ing and medical services to the attention 0) 
the former Metropolitan Committee on Adul 
Retraining. We are convinced that sufficien) 
trained staff should be available to make i‘ 
proper evaluation of a trainee’s potential, hi 
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interests and aptitudes. In addition, a careful 
_ medical assessment of a trainee’s physical and 
;mental health would add greatly to his 
chances for success. 


) While we agree that it is not always possi- 
ble to adjust the character of the training to 
‘the availability of jobs, this aspect of the 
programme should be constantly under 
: review. It is possible, however, to evaluate the 
earning potential of a trainee in a particular 
/oecupation in advance. To avoid the expen- 
|sive and discouraging process of retraining 
,for jobs insufficiently remunerative, the cir- 
‘cumstances of the family must be taken into 
account, i.e. size of family, etc. 

The medical services available at the coun- 
‘selling centre are not adequate. The staff is 
‘not large enough to examine all the trainees. 
‘In addition there appears to be no way at the 
present time to supply needed eye glasses and 
‘dental services. The medical examination by 
‘a Public Health nurse sometimes results in 
the prospective trainee being sent to a hospi- 
‘tal for diagnosis. The hospital is not informed 
‘of the type of training that the trainee is 
‘scheduled to undertake. In addition the diag- 
mosis frequently reaches the training centre 
jafter the trainee has been registered in a 
‘course. There is little evidence that any 
follow up is done and treatment arranged. 
‘Difficulty is experienced in switching a 
trainee from one course into another if he is 
unable to cope mentally or physically. In gen- 
eral, inadequate medical screening for physi- 
cal and mental problems leads to serious 
deficiencies in the retraining process. We 
believe that expanded medical and counsell- 
ing services should be provided in advance of 
any decision with regard to retraining. 


HOUSING 


There can be no doubt that high shelter 
costs are placing a tremendous burden on 
families, some of whom have to pay up to 40 
per cent of their income on housing. The 
result is inadequate diet, insufficient clothing 
and overcrowded, deteriorating dwellings. 

Within Metropolitan Toronto the stock of 
housing available at a moderate rent is being 
constantly depleted through demolition and 
private rehabilitation. Approximately one 
thousand dwellings have been torn down 
annually over the past six or seven years, to 
make way for private redevelopment, roads, 
schools, hospitals, etc. In addition, private 
rehabilitation is depleting that part of the 
housing stock which has been financially 
within the means of lower income people. The 
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renewed buildings are far beyond the finan- 
cial reach of low income families. 

Subsidized public housing appears to be the 
only way the depleted housing stock can be 
replenished at rents people can afford to pay. 

In June 1969, the Ontario Housing Corpora- 
tion made a survey of the approximately 
16,000 applications on file for public housing. 
The survey indicated that seven out of ten 
applications were actively interested in locat- 
ing in public housing. 

The following is a breakdown of the 
reasons given and the income level of those 
applying for public housing. 

(1) 36.6 per cent stated that high rents 
caused them to apply for public housing. 

(2) 40 per cent listed poor living condi- 
tions and overcrowding. 

(3) 13.2 per cent stated that they lived 
in rooms only. 


Of the 60 per cent of applicants who were 
employed, 4 had incomes of less than $300. 
per month, while 4 had incomes of less than 
$400. per month. Surprisingly, 3 of the 
applicants stated that they preferred renting 
to home ownership, given the choice and ade- 
quate financial arrangements.** 


URBAN RENEWAL 


I. Rehabilitation of Housing 

Within publicly financed urban renewal 
schemes, the rehabilitation of private housing 
must become of major importance. In this 
way we can eliminate the wholesale clearance 
of areas which results in the displacement of 
communities. However, unless public money 
within urban renewal is made available for 
private rehabilitation, the process will be self 
defeating because families will be forced to 
move, unable to sustain the cost of renova- 
tion. It is unrealistic to expect families living 
in run down areas to bear to cost of renewal 
of their property. Further, if landlords are 
exluded from any scheme of government 
rehabilitation loans or grants, they will pass 
on the cost of renovation to their tenants. 


Our Association, along with other organiza- 
tions, has consistently called for urban renew- 
al schemes with a large rehabilitation compo- 
nent, but with protection for the tenant as 
well as the home owner. 


**Ontario Housing Corporation, Metropolitan 
Toronto Application Survey, May 1, 1969. 
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II. The Social Development of Areas under 
Urban Renewal Planning 

The Association of Women Electors has 
become increasingly concerned about the lack 
of adequate social planning within publicly 
financed urban renewal planning. Older, low 
income residential areas are beset by a multi- 
tude of social problems directly related to 
poverty. The physical replanning of areas 
represents only part of the task. Of equal 
importance is the renewal of the social fabric 
of the community. The quality of life in the 
renovated area will depend largely on the 
opportunities for individuals and families to 
participate in recreational, educational and 
health programmes. The Report of the Social 
Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto, 
dated April 16, 1969, entitled “Urban Renew- 
al, Policies and Procedures”, emphasizes the 
need for social planning to develop concur- 
rently with psysical planning in any urban 
renewal scheme involving residential areas. 

We propose that the Federal Government 
require the municipality, when it requests 
funds, to develop a plan for urban renewal 
under Section 23A of the National Housing 
Act; to file also a request for funds under The 
Canada Assistance Plan, Section 2, (m) (v); to 
bring forward a companion scheme for social 
renewal and community development. The 
two schemes, one for the physical renewal of 
the neighbourhood, and the other for the 
social renewal of the neighbourhood, would 
make up the urban renewal plan. The Provin- 
cial Government should be requested to pass 
enabling legislation to allow Section 2 (m) (v) 
of the Canada Assistance Plan to become 
operative as it applies to public urban renew- 
al in residentail areas. 

Social planning for a neighbourhood will 
require close consultation with the people 
living in the area. Citizen participation can be 
facilitated by accessibility to a friendly meet- 
ing place and a project co-ordinator whose 
first duty is to reach out to the residents. 

As a general guide for developing a plan 
for social renewal we suggest the following 
three-pronged approach: 

(1) Services the people of the area are 
demanding, e.g. recreational 

(2) Services which the community will 
recognize as necessary once the useful- 
ness of the service is explained: e.g. 
information services. 

(3) Services which can become accept- 
able after a period of consultation and 
demonstration, e.g. child welfare, health 
and educational services. 
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We think that the goal for citizen participa- 
tion should be the development of a neigh- 
bourhood council or corporation capable of | 
taking over the direction and co-ordination of - 
the community recreational and_ service | 
programmes. | 

The City of Toronto will soon be involved 
with the people of Trefann Court in develop- | 
ing an urban renewal scheme for their area 
which will have the approval of the residents. 

We recommend this opportunity be seized | 
to develop an action-oriented pilot project for 
social renewal and community development, 

The Canadian Welfare Council staff states 


in its submission to your committee, Mr. 
Chairman, in Paragraph 60: 
“development of integrated and co- 


ordinated methods of delivering services | 
at the community or neighbourhood level | 
can be one of the most important preven- | 
tive measures in overcoming poverty” 


Trefann Court offers a unique situation in | 
which to bring forward a plan for community 
development. Over years of uncertainty | 
caused first by the designation of the area for 
redevelopment, and later, by the unseccessful 
introduction of an urban renewal plan and its | 
withdrawal, the people of Trefann have 
developed a strong identity and awareness. | 
They have learned how to cope with City 
Hall, have gained insight into their own needs 
and have a strong sense of neighbourhood. 

We urge you to take whatever steps you! 
are able to recommend for immediate consid- 
eration in the setting up of a pilot project in 
this neighbourhood. 


Conclusion 
Although we recognize that many recom-) 
mendations presented to the Committee, 
involve study before implementation, we are) 
certain that others can be introduced fairly! 
readily. 
We strongly urge, therefore, that the Com-' 
mittee search diligently for such, and would 
suggest as an example, income tax relief to 
senior citizens and working families at or 
below poverty levels. | 
Further, we wish to emphasize the great 
need for increased citizen participation and 
constructive recipient involvement in the pro-| 
gramme planning. 
We endorse the resolution of the Ontario. 
Welfare Council’s 1969 Conference Works 
on Poverty: 
“Social Agencies should help the poor 4 . 
help themselves— 
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(b) by encouraging consumer participa- 

tion on all Boards of Directors of volun- 

tary agencies providing counselling and 
| social services and on Boards and com- 
| missions of government departments 
| dealing in ‘Consumer Services’ ”. 


| It should be noted that many voluntary 
agencies provide highly professional services 
and the role of the volunteer is a supporting 
one. Our Association is of the opinion that as 
a general principle, any service that is accept- 
by the community as a necessary and 
easonable service and has been part of the 
abric of the community over a period of 
time should be supported by the broad tax 
base and not rely for funds on voluntary 
giving. 
_ Recognizing the fact that a very small per- 
centage of available social services are 
financed through the community funds, how 
much more constructive it would be to use 
this community effort to pay for innovative 
programmes that are highly relevant to the 
current situation in a given community. In 
this way a flexible approach could be devel- 
bped to accommodate the need for a new 
orogramme. It is imperative that some funds 
de available to assist individuals or small 
groups of residents, especially in the 
‘ess affluent areas, who are trying to help 
-hemselves with a day-care centre, a drop-in 
centre for mothers, or what ever it may be. 
At the present time there appears to be no 
way to support these efforts. Unless this flexi- 
oility can be found, in frustration, individuals 
and groups will turn more and more to 
mcouragement from persons outside the 
»xxisting structures. 


We sense in our urban areas, a rising dis- 
sontent, and an uneasiness, an ever widening 
separation between the affluent majority on 
he one hand and the minority of the poor. 
(his minority consider themselves to be the 
victims of an indifferent system. We must 
‘eek out new techniques of communication 
with the disadvantaged so that together we 
jan devise programmes which will respond to 
he constantly shifting need. 


Appendix “A” 


(HE MUNICIPALITY OF METROPOLITAN 
; TORONTO 


! DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 
May 14, 1969 
jo: The Welfare and Housing Committee 


As directed by this Committee, this Depart- 
21685—10 
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ment has attempted to summarize the finan- 
cial problems related to the group of persons 
in the lower level of earnings in the Met- 
ropolitan area. This report attempts to com- 
pare marginal earning levels with reates of 
welfare provided to single persons or families 
of various sizes under the schedules set down 
in the General Welfare Assistance Act. 

For single persons, the basic welfare rate is 
made up of (a) pre-added budget, which 
includes food, clothing, and personal items, 
etc.; (b) shelter, (c) household supplies or 
ulilities allowance, and, if required, (d) a fuel 
allowance. 

A typical budget for a single person would 
be— 


Pre-added budget $47.00 
Shelter 43.00 
Utilities 8.00 
Household Supplies 7.00 

Total $105.00 


For families, the rate would vary from a 
married couple, no dependents, to a family 
with up to 14 dependents. Budgets for such 
families would also vary from an allowance 
of $181.00 per month for two persons to 
$410.00 for the largest family of 15 persons. 

In the Metropolitan area, the last known 
average wage equalled $115.00 per week, so 
that it is indicated for a single person one 
week’s wages would more than equal one 
month’s welfare entitlement, Indeed, even at 
the new minimum wage rate of $1.30 per 
hour, a single person would earn the equiva- 
lent of a full month’s welfare entitlement in 
two weeks or less. 

It would seem, therefore, that, although the 
question of welfare for single employable per- 
sons has been and will continue to be a con- 
tentious issue, it cannot be assumed that wel- 
fare allowances should require incentives to 
encourage employable single persons. to 
undertake employment at even the lower 
levels of wages. 

In the family area, however, low incomes 
from marginal income certainly do compare 
with welfare rates and when these welfare 
rates are augmented by supplementary ser- 
vices such as drugs, medications, dental care, 
health and hospital services coverage, then 


the motivation of income alone is often 
removed from employment. 
In Metropolitan Toronto, as previously 


indicated, the average monthly wage would 
be approximately $490.67. There are, of 
course, large numbers of employees who are 
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earning wages for below this average. Unfor- 
tunately, insufficient information is available 
to state the total family income of some of 
these wage earners as income may be aug- 
mented by working wives, part-time work, 
roomers, boarders, rentals, etc. 

It is reported that of approximately 884,000 
employable persons in the Toronto area at the 
time of last reporting, roughly 51.4 per cent 
earned in excess of $4,000.00 per year, which 
would be close to the higher levels of welfare 
payment. Of the balance reporting income of 
$4,000.00 per year or less, there is no basis for 
estimating family size or welfare entitlement. 

While it would first appear from this figure 
that there are some 433,160 persons earning 
less than $4000.00 per year, it must be consid- 
ered that this is based on tax reported earned 
income. Many of these persons would repre- 
sent family combinations of working wives 
and children where combined household 
income would be beyond the need level. In 
many other cases, particularly the group 


Minimum Wage 
40-hour week 


Family Size 


$ 
ele Sis Oper Go Flos Begenes 134 fo 225.00 
2a Vitec ere Aah AR ERR Siege 225.00 
1 SO TREE RAR RIOR OGL OPNCES 225.00 
Bie erie hot 6 Bice cus DRO olor amici 225.00 
Oe deat Bach a dise typ cred Stats cic 225 .00 
Weg og 9, th Sina nc tan area eC 225.00 


all families in excess of 7 add $10.00 per month. 


It should be stressed as stated previously 
that the average wage for the Toronto area is 
in excess of $490.00 per month and the mini- 
mum wage stated here would apply to less 
than 25 per cent of the total wage earners. 
Conversely, the bulk of family units, approxi- 
mately 413,000 of 535,000 in the last record, 
are composed of 4 or less members. 

Income supplementation to equal welfare 
levels would seem to apply then to a potential 
30,500 families in Metropolitan Toronto at 
rates ranging from $20.00 to $100.00 per 
month, plus the benefits of prescriptions, 
dental and health services now available to 
present recipients. 

While these latter items can presently be 
subsidized under the General Welfare Assist- 
ance Act, there is no provision under existing 
legislation for wage supplementation. Further, 
I would suggest that even drugs or dental 
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earning under $1000.00 per year, there would 
be a combination of earnings, pensions or 
savings which would further reduce the 
number involved. Many of the group will be 
students earning wages during summer 
months only. Others will be persons who, by) 
choice, work restricted hours. 

It is assumed that because of these factors 
and because lower earnings are often related 
to inexperience and short tenure that the pro- 
portion of single persons in the lower levels) 
of pay will be considerably higher than in the 
upper levels of income. 

With regard to wage supplementation for 
employed persons, a comparison can be made’ 
as to the degree of supplementation required 
for family units by a comparison between 
existing welfare rates and the minimum) 
wage. While variations occur in rates paid 
due to age of family membess, etc., the fol-| 
lowing table indicates and average monthly! 
payment per family: 


Welfare 
Entitlement Supplement 
$ $ 

172.00 nil 

205.00: nil 
245.00 20.00 } 
285.00 60.00 

320.00 95.00 

330.00 105.00 


care would require special consideration by) 
the Government of Ontario in view of the 
cost implications. 

It should be emphasized that the 30,500 is! 
an estimate only. It would also include many. 
or most of the general assistance caseload in 
the employable group. | 

Assuming the application of a needs test ol! 
the same degree as presently administered for’ 
existing cases, it will be seen that the case- 
load for the Department could more than 
double the existing caseload. 

Verification of such earnings and wages as 
would be available to recipients would indi- 
cate a clerical task at least equal to that for 
processing existing cases. } 

While I do not believe such concepts as. 
negative income tax or guaranteed annual 
income can totally replace income mainte-_ 
nance programs for the large group of chroni- 
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-eally unemployed who require full assistance 
on a ready basis of two weeks to one month 
intervals for varying periods of time, I believe 
that income supplementation programs for 
‘low wage earners can be better handled on a 
‘basis of annual or semi-annual returns 
reflecting earned income rather than monthly 
_needs. It is also my opinion that such pro- 
grams are of a scale to be beyond the scope of 
municipal welfare services having regard to 
the finances involved. 

The question has also been raised with 
regard to earnings exemptions to welfare 
recipients as an incentive to accept part-time 
employment with a view to complete voca- 
tional rehabilitation to fulltime work. 


While I would support earnings exemptions 
for part-time work to raise living standards, 
it should be emphasized that earnings exemp- 
‘tions on part-time work for able-bodied 
‘employables would further increase the dis- 
parity between low regular wages and wel- 
fare standards of payment. 


To clarify this point, I would suggest that 
‘exemptions on part-time employment for 
-employables be restricted to definite periods 
of time or to definite employment goals to 
‘eliminate long-term dependency on a combi- 
nation of welfare assistance and casual 
employment. 


Some other reservations with regard to 
long-term supplementation of earnings or 
exemption of earnings should be pointed out: 


1. Supplementation of earnings on a 
mass scale would act to eliminate pres- 


| 
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sure on the employer for increased earn- 
ings and could delay amendments to 
minimum wage laws; 

2. Supplementation could create further 
anomalies in the income tax structure 
which would act as a deterrent for pres- 
sure by the individual for wage increase; 
e.g., present maximum welfare payment 
to a family of five equals $3660.00 per 
annum. In an employed family such 
income would be taxed beyond the basic 
exemption of $3000.00. It will be seen 
that to the wage earner, a tax free wel- 
fare supplement would be preferable to a 
comparable increase in earnings. 


3. Wage supplementation should not be 
considered on a local scale without cogni- 
zance of the effect in attracting low wage 
earners from other areas. Even on a Pro- 
vincial basis, this would provide addition- 
al incentive for persons of few marketa- 
ble skills to enter the Province. 


For these and reasons previously stated, 
earning supplementation should he considered 
on a national scale and preferably through 
some system of negative taxation based on 
family size, rather than on a welfare needs 
test basis. I believe it undesirable to in- 
troduce a large number of fully employed 
persons to the welfare rolls. 

Should assistance be considered, I would 
suggest that it should first be considered in 
terms of special need such as high drug or 
dental costs, rather than on a_ wage 
supplement. 
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APPENDIX “D” 


Brief to 
The Special Committee 
on Poverty 
Presented by 


Victoria Day Care Services 
539 Jarvis Street 
Toronto 5, Ontario 925-3419 


March 10, 1970 


VICTORIA DAY CARE SERVICES 


The Victoria Day Care Services has a ser- 
vice history to the children of working moth- 
ers which dates back to 1892. In that period 
the agency was known as the Creche, a name 
it retained until 1951, when it changed to 
Victoria Day Nursery. At the first of year 
1968 it was changed again to Victoria Day 
Care Services, a name we believe more aptly 
comprehends our present programme. 


Our function is to offer day-care service on 
a non-sectarian basis to preschool children 
within the Metropolitan Toronto area, whose 
families need this service for economic, social 
or health reasons. Children with special needs 
are also accepted. We are open five days a 
week from 7:30 am. to 6:30 p.m. The pro- 
gramme is provided through group care in 
nursery school for children two through five 
years of age, and in Family Day Care for 
children under two, for children attending 
school who need lunch-time and after-school 
supervision, for children waiting a vacancy in 
a nursey school group, and/or for those chil- 
dren who, though old enough for a group, are 
not yet ready for one, and require an addi- 
tional period of individual attention in prepa- 
ration. Family day care homes are located in 
the neighborhoods near the day nursery 
center. 

Our aim is threefold: to protect small chil- 
dren; to prepare them emotionally, socially, 
and intellectually for school entrance; and 
to strengthen and stabilize their families 
through help to their parents. 

The sole-support mothers and the working 
mothers comprise our major parent groups, 
although our service is not limited to them. 
Because we see ourselves as a prevention pro- 
gramme, we are particularly anxious to help 
young families “at risk”, who need their par- 


enting responsibilities shared and _ their 
capacity for meeting them strengthened. 


A staff of eighteen undertake to provide the 
actual programme: 8 nursery school teachers, 
1 nursery school supervisor, 2 social workers, | 
3 house staff, a secretary-receptionist, a book- | 
keeper, a janitor, and the Director. A consult- 
ant psychiatrist spends two afternoons a 
month with the staff; a public health nurse 
visits weekly, and a public health doctor 
monthly, to supervise the health services to 
all the children. 

The agency is managed by a Board of 15 
Directors, and there is a membership, now 
numbering approximately seventy. More than | 
half of this group serve as volunteers within | 
the programme in such activities as driving, | 
accompanying children to special clinic | 
appointments, staffing the sleep-rooms, oper- | 
ating a Toggery Shop, providing clerical | 
assistance, sewing and knitting, putting out a 
newsletter, staffing the reference library, rais- | 
ing funds and serving on community planning 
committees, etc. 


Summary of Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions 


A 


interactional; no single cause can be isolated, 
though some are listed; 

2. Strategies for removing poverty must be | 
directed at each of the identified contributing | 
causes, not only at the problem of income | 
access or distribution; 

3. Repressive attitudes in the past have. 
made it impossible to develop our assistance | 
programmes as far as they needed to go; | 

4. It is too simple to hold “the welfare | 
system” responsible for our failure to remove | 
poverty; 

5. We have not allowed the disadvan aaa 
and the poor to tell us in fact “like it is”, nor 
have we considered including them in plan- 
ning ways to solve their problems. Rather, we 
have tended to treat them as though they 
were the problem; 

6. Public welfare programmes in the past 
moved away from removing poverty to just 
reducing some of its stress. Financial equiva- 
lents were developed for identified human 
needs of shelter, food, clothing, heat, and 
light. Grants however tended to freeze at 


1. The causes of poverty are complex and 
] 
: 
| 
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these items. They not quite met the costs 

of “allowed” need, but could not readily 

expand the meet, “real” need; 
| 7. This rigidity “locked-in” poverty, and 
increased its costs. Anxieties about rising 
welfare budgets brought sanctions on the 
poor, not the system; demands for tighter 
budgetting set the cycle off again, and made 
the potential welfare costs even higher. 

8. Public welfare staffs were not able to 
focus on the life situation of recipients nor 
were they helped to attempt such assistance; 


9. Voluntary social work veered away from 
environmental concerns to casework with 
individuals directed toward personal adjust- 
ment. Its conservative approach tended to 
serve the middle and upper middle classes, 
with the consequence that it tended to rein- 
_ force the status quo and appeared irrelevant 
to the poor and disadvantaged. 


10. The gaps between the public and private 
sectors effectively prevented until now any 
useful combination of the two approaches 
| darge programmes directed at large numbers, 
'and the know-how of bringing about change). 
_ Enabling and supporting services were as a 
result effectively shut off from those who 
-needed them most. 

11. Development of government-based pat- 
terns of social security available to almost all, 
combined with the pattern of concentrated 
fund raising for voluntary services, also 
helped to keep the poor invisible, and to lull 
many Canadians into believing that actual 
‘poverty did not exist; 

12. While we agree that new systems are 
indicated, particularly of income access to 
those in need of more money, this is but one 
facet of the question; supportive and enabling 
services must go hand in glove with income 
access programmes if the chronically disad- 
vantaged are to be equipped and mobilized 
toward upward mobility, and if the genera- 
tional pattern of poverty is to be broken. 
‘Failure to recognize this inter-dependence 
will result in a repeat of the experience of 
partial solution: generalized failure to eradi- 
cate poverty. 

B 

_ 1. We recommend that examination contin- 
ue of suggested methods for income access to 
the poor and chronically disadvantaged and 
the near-poor. 

, 2. We recommend that public-private coop- 
eration patterns be changed to allow fuller 
juse of one by the other; involvement in policy 
making of one with the other; and direct 
| 
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participation of recipients of services in plan- 
ning for programmes, setting of policies, pub- 
licizing of information about services, etc. That 
citizen advisory boards be established in rela- 
tion to all social welfare and public assistance 
departments at provincial and local levels in 
all provinces. 

3. We recommend that direct assistance 
guide-lines, along with grants to fixed income 
groups, be re-examined each two years to 
consider cost-of-living implications. 

4. We recommend that supportive services 
now generally recognized as needed to meet 
normal life crises, be made available to the 
poor as part of the public welfare system, but 
provided under both public and private aus- 
pices. Such services to include visiting home- 
maker services, day care, skill training in 
homemaking and child care, emergency help 
and support as well as emotional sustaining 
in crises, etc. 


5. We recommend a major recruitment 
and public education campaign to attract to 
the public welfare field individuals who can 


(a) work directly with the poor, the 
disadvantaged and the near poor to 
improve their own life situations and to 
take the steps necessary to do this; and 


(o) undertake in-service training pro- 
grammes which sensitize and equip wel- 
fare staffs for the emotional impact of 
their work, and which will direct atti- 
tudes in such a way as to treat applicants 
with respect and consideration. 


6. We recommend an equally concentrated 
campaign of public education as to the genu- 
ine issues involved in the understanding and 
changing of poverty, as the Committee itself 
understands them, in order to prepare the 
citizens of Canada for future proposals and 
the financing basis which will be attached. 


MAIN BODY OF THE PRESENTATION 


1. Introductory Statement 
1.1 The phenomenon of continuing pover- 
ty in the midst of the affluent society is a 
cause for much concern and thought. Consid- 
erable attention has been given of late to 
understanding the reasons for this paradox, 
and many contributing factors have been 
identified. These factors, which interact on 
each other, include the following: 
(a) economic conditions in a given com- 
munity, region, or country; 
(b) inaccessibility of adequate income 
to some individuals because of lack of 
marketable skills; 
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(c) “locked-in” patterns of poverty 
which have become generational; 

(d) attitudes which have hampered the 
development of assistance programmes 
and enabling services because of the 
suggestion that poverty was, after all, a 
matter of choice, poor character, or 
lack of ambition; 


(e) political expediency which has 
slowed patterns of change because con- 
sensus could not be achieved about which 
priorities needed how much financing, or 
that ‘welfare’ was a priority; and 


(f) the slowness of the field of social 
welfare itself to shift its attention from 
dealing with the symptoms, results, and 
consequences of poverty to attempting to 
deal with poverty and its causes as a 
central social and societal issue. 


1.2 There has not been, nor is there likely 
to be, agreement as to the emphasis any or 
each of these should receive as primary 
causal factors. What has emerged is increas- 
ing acceptance of the proposition that poverty 
is not the result of one single set of circum- 
stances, nor can it be dismissed with a 
value judgment about the characters and 
irresponsibility of the poor themselves. 


1.3 Access to solution to the problem is no 
simpler than understanding it. Just as it is 
not useful to oversimplify causation, it seems 
equally hazardous to hope that eradication of 
poverty is “simply” a matter of redistribution 
of money, or a new system of access to it for 
those who need more. Nor is it either fair or 
accurate to blame “the welfare system” as the 
visible agent of the failure of our society to 
remove poverty. 

1.4 If Canada is serious about stopping 
poverty, action on all six areas listed above 
(a-f) will be required. Correlation of initia- 
tives undertaken by public departments will be 
necessary, and public-private cooperation will 
have to both improve and change. Attitudes 
about the poor will particularly require modi- 
fying in those quarters which have hesitated 
to endorse adequate financing of services. But 
also a new element will require to be includ- 
ed: the voice and opinions of the poor them- 
selves. If changes are to be useful and perma- 
nent, rather than illusory, we must ask them 
what they want and need, and be willing to 
listen when they tell us. Public-private part- 
nership, long the accepted duality of approach 
to social planning, will now need to become a 
triad of public-service, private-service and 
service recipient. To date, we have not been 
willing to have the poor “tell it like it is’’. 
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1.5 It is not within our competence to dis- 
cuss and recommend upon national economic 
policy, nor to suggest which programme of | 
income maintenance is the best. Issues such as | 
these are well documented by the Economic | 
Council of Canada and the Canadian Welfare | 
Council. Rather, we would prefer to limit our 
comments to areas relating to our own) 
experience and some of the inferences we 
have drawn from that experience. 


2. The Stated Goal of Social Welfare Pro-' 
grammes—and What in Fact Has Happened | 

2.1 There is general consensus that the | 
present public welfare system is ineffective—| 
or at least that it has not been effective in| 
changing the situation of poverty. Modern 
programmes of social assistance once had as 
their goal the removal of poverty and chronic 
dependence; but the rationale shifted under 
pressure to that of ameliorating some of the! 
strains of poverty. These strains were associ-. 
ated with identified human needs, and money 
was acknowledged as necessary to meet these 
needs: shelter, food, clothing, heat, and light. | 
But attitudes made it impossible for adequate 
support to even these items (except in some 
jurisdictions at present), and closely watched 
guidelines for giving created a priority for} 
guarding the tax dollar instead of meeting) 
actual need. 


2.2 Not surprisingly, a cause-and-effect | 
interaction was set up, with the following, 
results: 


(a) the pressure of public attitude to 
watch the tax dollar caused equally strict | 
scrutiny on the part of welfare adminis-| 
trators and their staffs of the requests) 
that came to them for help. Prospective! 
recipients were subjected to very close) 
scrutiny and a mood of mutual suspicion | 
was generated; ) 

(b) social assistance programmes} 
hemmed in by such fiscal accountability 
anxieties could not expand to meet actual, 
need: they could meet only “allowed”! 
need. These rigid restrictions helped to 
increase poverty rather than lessen it as 
families and individuals became trapped 
in their circumstances and ultimately de- 
feated by them. As welfare costs in- 
creased as a result, misunderstanding of 
this cause-anid-effect relationship often) 
brought cries for even more stringent 
controls on welfare spending, thereby 
sending the cycle off on another self- 
defeating round. 

| 


(c) Such pressures affected the staff 
situation throughout the public welfare 


| 


| 


\ system. Restrictive policies, heavy case- 
} loads, poor working conditions, combined 
with professional self-consciousness to 
keep trained social workers away from 
: the public welfare field, low priority 
depressed salaries; bureaucracy buried 
workers under a sea of paper work. 
Involvement with the life situation of 
recipients was impossible and _ not 
encouraged. In too many instances wel- 
fare departments become “money dispen- 
saries” (or withholders) dispensing some- 
thing supposed to be a remedy with no 
' idea of the nature of the illness or the 
diagnosis that should have been made of 
the extent of the malfunction. 


(d) orientation and in-service training 
programmes for staffs, with emphasis on 
the legislation and enabling regulations, 
did little to prepare or equip untrained 
[ workers for the impact of their encounter 
f with people who were so different from 
themselves and who were often incompe- 

| tent, uncooperative, inadequate, hostile, 
confused and defeated and bitter. Offices 
which afforded little or no privacy did 
nothing at all to build in respect for the 
personal rights of the applicants, and fed 
the attitude problem constantly. 

(e) because of the necessity of stand- 
__ardizing eligibility requirements and pay- 
ment guidelines, administrative proce- 
dures tended to become ends in 
themselves. The thinking seemed to be 
that now that need had been identified 
and programmes set up to meet those 
needs, there simply remained the 
administrative facility which brought the 
two together. 


‘ The Field of Voluntary Social Work 

3.1 The professional social worker and the 
yrofession of social work itself have played 
heir own part in this pattern. It has already 
-yeen mentioned that trained workers avoided 
he heavy demand of public welfare work, 
ind sought employment for many years (par- 
icularly the ’40’s and ’50’s) in private agen- 
ties. Working conditions were often better, 
alaries higher, caseloads controlled, budgets 
fore flexible because they were administered 
ly available Board of Directors, etc. The pri- 
nary focus of most agencies during that 
veriod was individual casework and the ser- 
ice seemed more fully related to the client’s 
ull life situation. Two very influential points- 
f-view largely determined the focus of such 
fee work efforts: 
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(a) a preoccupation with “adjustment” 
as the casework goal. Casework during 
that twenty year period was strongly 
influenced by psychiatric thought and 
practice, and there was a heavy concen- 
tration on treatment, counselling, etc. in 
order to effect an improved adjustment of 
the client to his environment or life 
situation. This approach presumes that 
the environment is essentially “fixed”, 
and that the individual should be able to 
manage competently in relation to it. 
Such an approach was most successful 
within the middle and upper middle 
classes. It turned social work in large 
measure away from its original attention 
to environment, and helped to earn the 
current criticism that it was a protector 
of the status quo and not considered 
relevant by the poor. 

(b) a second point of view which 
played into the conservatism of profes- 
sional social work was a conviction that 
children, especially small children, are 
always better cared for by their own 
mothers. This point of view of course 
echoed that of the general public. Even in 
the face of rising protection caseloads 
which indicated that many mothers were 
unable to carry this responsibility unas- 
sisted, the myth persisted that child-par- 
ent relationship problems were essential- 
ly a matter of parent attitudes and 
education and could most usually be 
resolved by counselling interviews. The 
development of the child guidance clinic 
movement, which attracted and served 
usually middle class and upper middle 
class families (the wealthy went to pri- 
vate psychiatrists and the poor went 
nowhere), strengthened this social work 
approach to parenting. 


3.2 These two elements helped the situa- 
tion of the poor to remain invisible. Poor par- 
ents who could not cope with their children 
were too often met at the point of failure, 
when the state had to intervene to provide 
wardship or other protective care. While indi- 
vidual private agencies gave genuine creative 
leadership to methods just now receiving gen- 
eralized endorsation, by and large there was 
little being done to identify and dramatize the 
plight of the poor, or to initiate action against 
poverty as a fact in itself which needed eradi- 
cation. That poverty victimizes its captive 
audience and acts upon them is only now, it 
seems, gaining credence as a fact. 
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4. Some Missing Elements in Social Welfare 
in The Past 


A. Cooperation 

4.1 With these many factors and influences 
at work, it ought to come as no surprise 
that the public sector and the private sector 
of the social welfare field grew apart rather 
than closer. It seems to us essential to face 
this fact openly and honestly. It is not a ques- 
tion of assigning blame, but rather of putting 
our finger on another aspect of the reason 
why poverty has been allowed to go on so 
long unchallenged. 

4.2 Public departments can be subjected to 
political pressure, but they can also become 
inflexible, unapproachable, and secretive. Pri- 
vate agencies can be intimidated through 
their financing arrangements, but they can 
also be insular, over-professional, narrow in 
outlook, and protective of past glories. What- 
ever the case, there has not been a good use 
of the one made by the other, and a com- 
munication gap developed. 

4.3. This communication gap led to a credi- 
bility gap which led in turn to a cooperation 
gap. It seems imperative to us that steps be 
taken to bridge these gaps; no pattern of 
programmes Federal, Provincial, or local will 
have much chance of success unless a new 
pattern of cooperation is developed. And this 
new pattern must involve access of the aver- 
age man to information, and to actual 
involvement in policy formation. This will not 
be easy. 


B. Awareness of Change as a Process 

4.4 One of the most serious lacks in our 
pattern of public welfare programmes has 
been the absence of an “enabling” rationale. 
While we set up our services, regulations, and 
procedures directed at the poor and disadvan- 
taged, we seemed unable to realize that 
bringing about change in human circum- 
stances and behavior is a process: it does not 
happen automatically and very often it has 
precious little to do with money per se. 

4.5 If we are correct, that the function of 
public assistance programmes has been to 
finance meeting minimal human existence 
needs, then it is not inconsistent, perhaps, 
that they developed few if any auxiliary ser- 
vices designed to help people out of the 
locked-in tunnel. But the absence of such ser- 
vices represents a central and critical failure 
to understand the nature of the task. 


4.6 Ironically, while the public sector 
ignored the enabling support required to 
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bring about change in the poor, the private 
casework field and its psychiatric mentors 
were concentrating particularly on developing 
the understanding and skills required to 
facilitate change in their clients. It was 
accepted that personality growth was often 
painful and uneven, that the attempt to 
change, however well motivated, required 
considerable consistent support and sharing, 
and that failures or crises were inevitable and 
needed to be met with emotional support and 
sustaining until people were again able to 
make decisions and choices for themselves. 
Hours were spent in interviews examining 
the problems, the possible solutions, and the 
details of next steps. This excellent support) 
was made available to our more adequate 
middle and upper middle class clients, who 
know how to use conversation as the avenue 
for communication, and analysis of feelings) 
and concepts as the device for change and 
understanding. 

4.7. Yet with the victims of poverty we did 
the opposite. To those usually the least well 
housed, the least well nourished, the least 
well educated, the least resourceful within) 
themselves because of lack of experience with’ 
solving problems—in other words—to those 
least able to manage their chronically disad-| 
vantaged lives we gave not quite enough 
money and expected them to manage it like 
Wall St. brokers. When they failed to manage) 
it well (and it wasn’t adequate anyway), oul) 
sanctions fell upon them instead of on the 
system. When the affluent couldn’t manage 
we provided sensitive long-term supportive 
counselling. We have done until recently vir: 
tually nothing to work with the poor to hel) 
them move out of poverty. 


5. Implications for Recommendations fo! 
Change / 
5.1 In mobilizing ourselves to overcom¢ 


poverty attention to two main approaches (a) 
least) is involved: the specific programme: 
required, and the process involved in imple) 
menting those programmes so they do work 
Developing the one without the other will bi 
to court failure again. 


{ 


A. Programmes for Poverty 
5.2 As a rather over-simplification, it ma’ 
be suggested that formalized programme) 
tend to cluster into two groupings: 
(a) those directed essentially to th 
provision of money; and 
(b) those directed to providing a ser 
vice which facilitates, and improve 
individual functioning and coping. 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
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5.3 Appendix B of the Guide for Submis- 
sion of Briefs to this Committee lists some 
twenty-eight Federal-Provincial Assistance 
| Programmes whose main aim is the direction 
of financial support to meet an identified 
need. The majority of the balance of twenty- 
_ three programmes would fit under (b) above 
' as directed toward facilitating or improving 
the functioning level of citizens. 


5.4 Reorganization of the many legislated 
_ programmes into a more cohesive and rele- 
vant package is necessary, and was initiated 
-in the provisions of the Canada Assistance 
Act. Many organizations more competent than 
_ we to speak to these points are, we are sure, 
oe representation to you. New patterns 
of income access are indicated, whether as 
guaranteed annual income, negative income 
_tax, etc. More reasonable levels of direct 
‘assistance or family benefits grants will re- 
quire action as well as the dilemma faced by 
the elderly or others on fixed incomes which 
do not adjust readily enough to cope with 
rising cost of living. We would like to see 
methods considered which would strengthen 
the Federal position vis-a-vis the provinces, 
so that there is more consistent and fuller use 
‘made of the provisions of legislation like the 
Canada Assistance Act by all the provinces. 
‘While such programmes languish as pieces of 
permissive legislation there seems little likeli- 
‘hood that “voluntary incentives” will be ade- 
quate to initiate full utilization. 

5.5 While income access programmes as in 
‘(a) above will no doubt develop, more how- 
‘ever is needed. The supportive services 
‘required, as referred to in (b), are absolute 
‘essentials. Identifying and planning for such 
‘services requires a clear look at what is 
required for family and individual function- 
ing today. In a generalized sense this means 
that support and help and listening which 
Were provided more generally in the past by 
relatives and close neighbors when something 
went wrong or people were ill or in trouble. 
Such as: 

(a) visiting homemakers available on a 
subsidized basis for the poor as well as 
those who can pay; 

(b) day care programmes geared to the 
education of children not just baby-sit- 
ting them and available not only to work- 
ing mothers but to mothers at home as 
well, and to parents who are retraining 
under Canada Manpower programmes, 
and available where and as they need it 
(e.g. in public housing projects, for full- 
day, half-day or on an emergency basis) 
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for children from birth up to ten or 
eleven years of age, provided under both 
public and private auspices; 

(c) as another aspect of the responsibil- 
ity to share parental responsibility, 
expanded Big Brother and Big Sister ser- 
vices to serve the 10 per cent of Canadian 
children now growing up with only one 
parent; 

(d) basic homemaking and child care 
skill training programmes provided by 
public departments of welfare in coopera- 
tion with private agencies and recipients, 
directed at welfare families, protection 
department families, young unmarried 
mothers, ete., and geared to their own 
expressed needs and actual functioning 
levels; 

(e) re-introduction of home economics 
programmes in junior high and high 
schools aimed at both boys and girls in 
all streams, geared to realities of modern 
marriage, homemaking, and child care, 
since so few of our high school attenders 
go on to post-secondary education; 

(f) a concentrated effort to attract to 
the public welfare field social workers 
who can work with groups and individu- 
als on public assistance, to help them 
mobilize themselves to change their 
situations. Such counselling and com- 
munity organization function would 
direct the poor toward services of which 
they are unaware, toward legal aid ser- 
vice as required, toward marital counsel- 
ling or family court as indicated, toward 
adult retraining courses, toward recrea- 
tional opportunities, etc. And when 
necessary, such counselling should be 
free to direct grievance submission to 
public welfare authorities with and on 
behalf of recipients, without risk; 

(g) programmes for before-and-after 
counselling, reception and “settling-in” 
services including adequate “tiding-over” 
financial help for the immigrant group in 
Canada; such programmes to be jointly 
sponsored by public and private agencies 
and subsidized by public funds. Without 
correlation of the personal adjustment 
factors involved in retraining and reloca- 
tion of the poor from disadvantaged 
areas, the poverty will be the only thing 
that really relocated; 

(h) encouragement for youth to remain 
in school through an assistance pro- 
gramme which allows sufficient income to 
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the family that youths are not forced to 
go to work in order to help support the 
parents and younger children. 


. The Essential Oil to the Machinery 

5.6 While it is encouraging to see Canada 
willing to examine its present situation in 
order to improve our attempts to eradicate 
poverty, we hope that one of the most critical 
mistakes of the past will be avoided this time. 
That mistake was the failure to build in to 
the core of the public welfare structure a 
recognition that money is not the only 
ingredient missing from the households of the 
poor. Supportive and enabling services must 
go hand in hand with any programme of 
income access. And in the provision of those 
supportive services there must be staff of the 
calibre and knowledge required to work with 
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the chronically disadvantaged on their own 
rehabilitation. Such staff must be free to 
engage in such work, supported by a public 
welfare system more realistic and flexible 
than in the past. If we fail again to recognize 
the human component in public welfare plan- 
ning, we will do little else than re-shuffle our 
existing and historic pattern under a new set 
of titles, then assign another committee in 15 
or 20 years to examine why it hasn’t worked 
and we still have poverty with us. 
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ntroduction 


_Big Brothers of Metropolitan Toronto is 
very pleased to have this opportunity of pre- 
enting a brief to The Special Senate Com- 
nittee on Poverty since the Agency has par- 
icular knowledge of one significant group in 
ur society—the family unit made Up Olea 
tother with children in her care, who lacks 


he help and support of a father or 
ather-substitute. 


Jefinition of Poverty 

The definition of poverty that we would 
ke to present, therefore, is related to this 
amily unit, and particularly has reference to 


ne boy growing up in a fatherless home. 


overty for such a boy means: “Deprivation 
{ the influence of a mature male from whom 
boy learns much about adult masculine 
ehaviour; who would normally be the means 
‘ introduction to the outside world of busi- 
2ss_ and recreation; who would provide 
imulus and companionship, and guidance in 
2rsonal and vocational matters. Added to 
tis psychological deprivation is the fact that, 
Most cases where the family head is the 
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APPENDIX “E” 


mother, income is barely adequate,” therefore 
the boy is likely to be disadvantaged through 
lack of financial resources in attempting to 
reach his potential.” 


The Population Affected 


If the above definition of poverty is accept- 
ed, the consequences to the nation of not 
providing auxiliary services to assist the 
mother with her responsibilities are obvious 
since: 


(a) boys in the dependent age range 
(especially up to age 16) constitute the 
next generation of male adults in our 
country, 


(b) their development into responsible 
citizens is critically important to our eco- 
nomic, political and cultural welfare, 


(ec) out of an estimated 3,987,836 boys 
up to 16 years of age in Canada (DBS 
Census figures 1966, an estimated 332,340? 
are in homes where they do not have the 
consistent guiding influence of an adult 
male, 


(d) there is evidence and opinion that 
boys growing up in such a home situation 
are likely to 


1From: “Brief to the Royal Commission on the 
Status of Women in Canada. 1968” The Junior 
League of Toronto. 

The following statistics point out the extent to 
which the single mother is responsible for the 
financial status of her family. The figures are taken 
from the 1961 Census published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Series 2.1, Bulletin 2.1-7, 
Cat. 93-516 (Vol: II-Park I). There are 400,000 
families which fall into the single parent category 
of the total 4,147,444 families in Canada, as of 
1961. 

Canada: 1. Married, but separated (wife having 
custody), 8,120; 2. Divorced (wife having custody), 
13,005; 3. Widowed (widows), 171,503; 4. Others 
(men & women) never married or common-law 
relationship, 9,326. 

Toronto: 1. Married, but separated, 10,762 having 
30,411 children; 2. Widows, 17,032 having 42,359 
children; 3. Divorced (male & female), 2,722 having 
6,721 children; 4. Never Married, 927 having 2,043 
children. 

Income statistics indicate that, whether she 
works, depends on separation or alimony pay- 
ments, or receives welfare, the mother with de- 
pendent children falls into the lowest family in- 
come group in Canada. In Ontario, 20,615 mothers 
are on Family Benefits, and they have 51,934 de- 
pendent children. 


2 Based on estimated ratio of fatherless boys in 
the population. 
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(1) do less well in school,’ 


(2) develop personality and character 
traits that alarm and distress observers 
(teachers, social workers, mothers) ,* 

(3) become alienated through a sense 
of “differentness”, loneliness, guilt or 
suppressed rage, 

(4) demonstrate anti-social attitudes in 
the class-room and community, 

(5) get in trouble with authority at 
school or with the police,° 

(6) become mildly or seriously emo- 
tionally disturbed. 


We therefore submit that the population 
served by a Big Brother agency, made up as 
it is of mothers on their own- and children 
growing up without the influence of a father, 
merits the special consideration of the Com- 
mittee. We are presenting this brief to outline 
the particular problems of this single-parent 
family unit. We will make some specific 
suggestions on how mothers can be assisted in 
fulfilling their economic role as family head, 
and what programs can be introduced or 
expanded to help compensate for father-loss. 
Assistance to these families will be seen to 
convert them from liabilities to potential 
assets for the society, and is therefore to be 
viewed as a sensible investment. Some of the 
statistical information used in the submission 
about such families will be obtained from the 
Federally financed Research Study now 
taking place in the Agency. We feel that this 
information from our Research sample re- 
flects accurately the current picture because: 

(a) families in the sample were select- 
ed from registered applications for 
Agency service, covering the two and a 
half year period—January 1, 1967 to June 
30, 1969, 

(b) all types of referrals are included in 
the research sample, 

(c) the total referrals included boys in 
the service age range, 6 to 16 years, and 
the families represent a full cross-section 
of Metro Toronto. 


3“School Performance of Children in Families 
Receiving Public Assistance in Canada” Mukhtar 
A. Malik (Can. Welfare Council 1966). 

4Evidenced by referral to Big Brothers from 
these sources, intake statistics Dec. 15/69, (See 
Appendix I). 

5 Completion of the Police/Court schedule showed 
that 4% of boys from two-parent homes had a 
police record, and 1% had a court record; this 
compares with 16% and 6% for non-referred father- 
less boys and 28% and 16% for referred boys. 
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Figures taken from the Family Interview 
Schedule and the Police and Court Schedules 
indicate the situation of families with boys 
eligible for Big Brother service.’ The figures 
illustrate the size of the problem and the 
seriousness of the situation if it is agreed that 
fatherlessness during the impressionable early 
years of a boy’s life can adversely affect his 
development into an independent, contribut-' 
ing citizen. We are talking about an estimated 
332,340 individuals. The psychological depri- 
vation in fatherless families is compounded by 
loss of income. The departure of the father 
from the family is most often a major catas- 
trophe depriving the family suddenly of regu- 
lar income. It may equal any other major 
catastrophe which wipes out a family’s means 
of support. 

In the population we serve, 4% of families 
depend on Public Welfare and 45% of mothers 
work to support their families. However, the 
large majority of working mothers’ income 
does not exceed or even reach the subsistence 
level.? The working mother has additional 
expenses with provision of care for children) 
while she works. The situation remains pre- 
carious for many years and is resolved only 
when the mother remarries, which is infre- 
quent, or when the grown-up children entel) 
gainful occupation. 

It is evident that some auxiliary services ir 
the community are necessary; that such ser: 
vices in no way substitute for the mother’ 
concern or physical care, but are needed t’ 
provide what she cannot by the mere fact 0 
being a woman quite apart from lack 0 
resources. | 

| 


Community Services which help Compensati’ 


for Father-loss 

Many organizations offering training ant 
recreating programs exist in the com) 
munity—Y’s, Boys’ Clubs, Cubs and Scouts 
Sea Cadets are a few of these. In this brie! 
we would like to recommend that all suc! 
programs should receive necessary assistance 
from public funds, to ensure that no boy i 
deprived of their help because of their lack q) 
financial resources. That boys do get turne 
away happens because most of these organi, 
zations provide a program based not on neec 
but rather on expendiency. (Their operatin) 
budget is determined by expectations of reve 
nue, most of which is likely to come from — 


6 This information now being extracted from ‘th| 
Research Interview Schedules will be forward ¢ 
an appendix to this brief in February. 

7$4,200 for family of 4—Economic Council « 
Canada. 
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community fund. The fund can only allocate 
what it receives, and this amount is not relat- 
ed to need, but to the possible.)®> many such 
organizations remain after decades of opera- 
tion, in essence demonstration projects; that 
is, they have vindicated their philosophy and 
roved their usefulness over the years, but 

ancial support has never been geared to 
son Thus the Committee would find 


pon inquiry that camps where people of 
imited income can send their children turn 
away a percentage each season; that recrea- 
tion programs requiring fee payments are not 
used by low-income families; that even Cubs 
d Scouts, where a uniform costs money, are 
eyond the means of many boys. If govern- 
nents sincerely want all children to have the 
advantages of some children from community 
activities which help develop good citizenship 
then they should be prepared to offer subsidi- 
sation on a cost basis to organizations offering 
ipproved programs, since even a small differ- 
mce between costs and revenue adds to a 
leficit position which is already difficult 
mough. 


Vhy Some Boys Need Special Programs 

| The programs described above are primari- 
y group oriented, with minimal staff time 
vailable for individual attention. Some boys 
lo not respond to this type of activity, or at 
‘past are not at the point where they can 
yarticipate with ease. For such children, the 
rogram offered by Big Brothers is invaluable 
ince it permits a close personal counselling 
elationship to develop between a boy who 
acks a father-figure and an adult male who 
as volunteered his service.® The boy’s need 
or such individualized attention often dimin- 
hes as he gains confidence or just through 
le growing-up process, and this is recognized 
y the professional worker who supervises 
le relationship. Ideally, there should always 
2 alternatives available when the boy is 
sady for them, to make place for assisting 
ther boys passing through a critical stage. 
his, however, is not always the case for the 
ain reason described above (restricted ser- 
‘ce due to limited budgets). 


‘The goal of the United Community Fund of 
_j:tropolitan Toronto was $12,100,000. Estimated 
led was $13,194,262. 

The value of this one-to-one type of relation- 
‘lp is recognized by The Ontario Probation Ser- 
ve which now has 23 projects involving volun- 
trs in its adult probation program, plus two 
«perimental programs with juveniles in Metro. 
@ average caseload of a probation officer in 
= 83. 
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Cost of Preventive as 
Rehabilitative Programs 


Unit of service cost to boys in a group is 
relatively inexpensive, and the figure is often 
kept low through the use of volunteer adults. 
Big Brother service, again because of its 
voluntary component, is not costly (approxi- 
mately $300 per year per boy). This compares 
with rehabilitative service costs ranging from 
$2,000-$16,000 per year. Big Brother service is 
truly preventive, and expenditure on such a 
program is dramatically money-saving.’ In 
this brief we are not trying to belabour the 
“savings” aspect; nevertheless, there is noth- 
ing wrong in pointing out that saving to the 
tax-payer results when family disintegration 
and juvenile problems are prevented rather 
than merely coped with. We are working 
from the premise that, except in a small per- 
centage of cases, there are real strengths in 
these one-parent situations; that it is not 
necessary to do the whole job, but that a 
mother bringing up a son on her own needs 
some help. When she doesn’t get it, the costs, 
in human terms and in tax dollars, can be 
staggering. One can only conjecture about the 
saving that might have been affected if pre- 
ventive services had been available to these 
families.“ 


Compared with 


Two Canadian Myths About Poverty 
This brief is intended to destroy two pre- 
valent myths: 


(1) that parents not defined as “poor” 
do not require outside help in fulfilling 
their parental responsibilities, 


10The number of children in care in Ontario 
(not in their own homes) in 1970 is approximately 
20,000. In 1968, the Province spent $28,131,270 and 
the municipalities $8,987,121 (24%) for a total of 
$37,118,391 to look after children who for some 
reason or another could not remain with their 
parents. Average cost per child is approximately 
$2,000. In some instance, where special institutional 
treatment is deemed necessary, the yearly cost can 
be over $16,000 ($45 per day). These figures do not 
include children in Ontario Hospital Schools (ex- 
cept where the children are wards) or children in 
Provincial Training Schools. The operation of train- 
ing schools (Dept. of Reform Institutions) in On- 
tario (estimated 1969-70) is $11,729,000. An addi- 
tional $1,900,000 is budgetted for supervisory and 
senior administration costs, and a further sum is 
required for after-care programs. 

For example, there are approximately 100,000 
single parent homes in Ontario, but Big Brother 
service exists in only 25 communities. Although 
not every fatherless boy needs help, it is simply 
not available in most cities and towns in the 
Province. In many communities, there are men 
willing to give their time, but money to pay for 
administration is lacking. The senior governments 
could consider grants to get such programs off the 
ground, where need and available volunteer re- 
sources are validated by Big Brothers of Canada. 
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(2) that where such help is not obtained 
through private purchase (baby-sitters, 
household help, etc.) it is readily availa- 
ble in full supply by the community, 


In examining the requirements of the 
“poor”, we should look first at the require- 
ments of the average, non-dependent family. 
What supportive services are needed in any 
situation where there is a father, mother and 
children? What extra services are required 
when father is no longer in the picture? We 
find that even where there are two parents, 
various ancillary services are required. They 
are supplied by relatives or are purchased. 
When there is no father in the home, even 
greater demands are made of grandparents, 
in-laws, etc. and there is increased expendi- 
ture for “hired” help. All of this is possible 
because there are relatives, and money is not 
a problem. 

In the case of families of limited income, 
who lack the resource of relatives, the com- 
munity is asked to fill the gap. The point here 
is, that such families demonstrate not more 
dependency, but fewer resources. Their inher- 
ent strengths remain the same—a mother 
devoted to her children, and children living 
in their own home. When one appreciates the 
value of this, as opposed to finding accommo- 
dation for children outside their own home, it 
it gives added emphasis to the importance of 
maintaining the family as a unit. The moral 
question is, how many would be in their own 
homes, with their own mothers and fathers, 
if our communities could bring themselves 
to providing: 

(a) housing at a cost that did not eat up 
an exhorbitant portion of the family 
income, 

(b) relief services for overburdened 
mothers, 

(c) supplementary income where the 
family head’s value on the labour market 
does not match the cost of family upkeep 
(more realistic allowances for children 
and youths), 

(a) and such special services as Big 
Brothers. 

*We must ask ourselves what kind of a 
society do we have, that governments can pay 
forty-five dollars a day for institutional care 
for a child after he gets into trouble, but so 
few tax dollars are spent on a service like Big 
Brothers, which for less than one dollar per 
day may prevent at least a percentage of 


* See Appendixes II and III—Quotes from Head 
of Police Youth Bureau and Family Court Judge. 
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these troubled children from having to be 
removed from their homes? The question 
therefore has clear financial implications. We 
are avoiding a minimal investment to save 
spiralling costs in human and financial terms. 


Why Voluntary Agencies are not Supported 
by Government 

We urge the Committee to investigate ways 
and means whereby financial support can be 
given to non-government preventive agencies 
which have demonstrated the validity of their 
programs. Such agencies would have no 
objections in submitting to examination of 
their operations—in fact, few businesses 
undergo such close scrutiny as do voluntary, 
agencies receiving support from charitable 
funds. To hold back tax dollars on the 
grounds that these services are the responsi- 
bility of private boards and community chests 
is to evade the issue, which is simply that the 
community need far exceeds the private 
financial supply. 

We are well aware that getting tax dollar; 
into the operating budgets of voluntary agen) 
cies is a complicated business, since govern: 
ments must concern themselves to som( 
degree with eligibility. There is the addec 
diticulty of jurisdic.ions. However, it is per 
fectly apparent that where there is a will 
there is a way. Although health and welfare’ 
for instance, are provincial responsibilities 
when it was decided that the development 0 
a home care program would mean thousand 
of dollars saved in hospital costs, arrange 
ments were worked out whereby municipali, 
ties took advantage of legislation for cosi 
sharing with the Province of Ontario, and thi) 
provincial expenditure is re-couped fror 
Ottawa under the terms of the Canad) 
Assistance Plan. Similarly almost all home 
maker and visiting nurse service offered 1 
citizens in this Province are purchased frol} 
voluntary agencies (except in one or tw 
instances where municipalities have hire) 
their own homemakers.) A claim on the go\ 
ernment” can only be made on behalf | 
recipients of the service who meet certai 
eligibility requirements, which usually in 
plies that they have been means-tested. F 
service to these people, the agency is rein 
bursed at cost, allowing the voluntary dolla‘, 
it receives to be used on behalf of those ! 
the community who, although not indiger 
need a subsidized service. Exactly the san 
principle could be used to purchase “oth 
preventive services” mentioned so often | 


if 
22 Visiting Nurses and Home Act 1958, Amend 
1968. | 


| 
| 


| 
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‘our enlightened legislation.** For instance, Reasons why provincial governments do not 
/ why can’t Y’s obtain the cost of a camp holi- press for implementation of permissive legis- 
| day for the child of a mother who receives lation 

,family benefits? Or why can’t Big Brother 

, service be chargeable for a boy in such a wi 
| family, if the service is recommended by the w 
court, police, a children’s aid worker, or a case 
worker in the Department of Social and 
(Family Services? 

‘The Effect of Purchase of Service by Govern- nothing. It is only when the benefits of the 
Heent on a Typical Total Program legislation reach people that tax-dollars are 
| We accept the fact that governments must imvolved, and unfortunately those who 
‘restrict their purchase of social services to receive Service are often silent while those 
‘those who have a genuine need and can who foot the bill are often very vocal. Few 
‘demonstrate eligibility. We would like the POliticians are immune from the outraged 


‘Committee to understand what effect even Cries of constituents. Many a Children’s Aid 
| 


such a limited financial contribution would budget, for example, has contained an alloca- 
have on our Big Brother service program in tion for services, put there by people who had 
‘Metro. At the present time, approximately C@vefully reviewed the Child Welfare Act and 
40% of the service given goes to families in noted the stress on “prevention”. Prevention 
receipt of welfare (the other 60% of mothers Often means more than the friendly counsell- 
work or have other income). Our unit costs 8 of a social worker (it may call for a 
for service is roughly $300 per year. In a total homemaker to take the pressure off a mother; 
case load of 600 boys, therefore, service to 240 @ Pre-school program for a child who needs 


boys would be chargeable to the municipality, 
which would share the cost on a 20/80 basis 
with the Province. The Province would then 
eollect 50% of its expenditure from Ottawa 
Inder the Canada Assistance Plan. The ena- 
dling provincial legislation is the Child Wel- 
fare Act, 1965.*** 


Revenue to the Agency, at $300 per boy, 
would be $72,000. Although the contractual 
yudget arrangement with the United Com- 
nunity Fund is in respect to an operative 
leficit, the fund traditionally has been in fa- 
your of expanded programs if they are related 
o demonstrated need—and what better dem- 
instration of this—in our case, this need is 
lemonstrated by a constant waiting list 
most equal to the active cases.* Payment on 
cost basis for eligible boys would therefore 
ree more voluntary dollars to serve families 
yhere mother is working, or where income is 
dequate but the service is required for 
nportant psychological reasons—situations 
ot acceptable for public subsidization, but 
lost appropriate for the community dollar. 


/** See Appendix IV—“One Plan for the Disabled” 

on. John Munro, The Financial Post, Jan. 17/70. 
areable assistance involves not only the basic 

‘quirements such as food, shelter and clothing, 

at also various kinds of special needs.” 

_*** Appendix V—‘Memorandum on the Ontario 

hild Welfare Act 1965” 

* Agency Statistics Dec. 1969: No. of boys served 

498, No. of boys on. the waiting list—450. 


more stimulus to promote development; a 
camping experience for a deprived young- 
ster). The case histories in protection files are 
often prophetic in the sense that they predict 
what is going to happen if the family is 
allowed to struggle on without supportive ser- 
vices. However, Children’s Aid budgets are 
reviewed by municipal officials who may not 
interpret the legislation as liberally. They 
complain to their member of parliament, and 
the Minister is very apt to receive a call or 
visit. The Province can overrule the objec- 
tions of a municipality, but one does not have 
to be very politically aware to see the 
implications. Where such pressures are not 
resisted, the whole flow of money to help 
people with their problems can be stopped, in 
spite of the good intentions of our senior 
governments. 


CONCLUSION 


The Special Committee on Poverty was 
convened to examine ways in which more 
help could reach those in need and, of equal 
importance, ways in which the rising level of 
welfare costs can be stemmed. It may seem 
that this brief is advocating more of every- 
thing, but we are in fact suggesting an attack 
on causes which would have the result of 
diminishing need, and the costly measures 
which must be taken once individual or 
family disintegration has taken place. 

Since the acceptable standard of service has 
now risen so that social services must employ 

ighly qualified personnel, and institutions 
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must have trained staff, there is no chance 
that administrative costs will decrease. A 
similar situation obtains in the medical 
sphere where everything from building costs 
to intern’s salaries has doubled or tripled over 
the past ten years.“ In that field, concerned 
people are now looking at alternatives such as 
better public health programs; home care for 
patients to get them out of costly hospital 
beds; motel units where less expensive medi- 
cal supervision can be provided during the 
recuperation period. This example should be 
followed by welfare professionals and mem- 
bers of the community involved in social ser- 
vices. There are alternatives to taking chil- 
dren into care; there are alternatives to 
sending children to training schools; there are 
measures that can be taken to prevent boys 
and girls from becoming alienated and dis- 
couraged. We can assist parents in their 
roles. Such programs do cost money, but not 
nearly as much as we now spend on institu- 
tions, foster homes and the salaries of psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, social workers et al, 
whom we employ to pick up the pieces. The 
main points of the brief are as follows: 


(1) recent legislation at Federal and 
Provincial levels put great emphasis on 
prevention,” 

(2) at the present time, government 
supplies most of the financial assistance 
required by people who are unable, 
either temporarily or permanently, to 
support themselves, 


(3) while an adequate income is the 
basis for a secure family life, the whole 
family, or individual members, may from 
time to time require special services 
(which, in effect, improve their income 
potential), 

(4) such special services (home makers, 
visiting nurses, recreational programs, 
services to youth) are mainly supplied by 
voluntary agencies, 


14 Fortune Magazine, January 1970. 

1I5Globe & Mail, Jan. 29/70 “Health Minister 
Thomas Wells plans to confer in the near future 
with Metro Municipalities to review public health 
grant structures.” Globe & Mail, Feb. 5/70—Dr. 
Sherwood Appleton has been appointed a consul- 
tant with the Ontario Dept. of Health to help 
organize community service in the mental health 
field. Both he and Dr. V. J. Butler, head of the 
Psychiatric Dept. of Scarborough Centenary, believe 
“that to help people before they get seriously ill, 
aid must be readily available in the community.” 

16 Juvenile Delinquents Act 1969 (Federal), Can- 
ada Assistance Plan (Federal) Child Welfare Act 
(Province of Ontario) 1965, Family Benefits Act 
1966 (Province of Ontario) 
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(5) these agencies are, almost without — 
exception, operated _ efficiently and 
designed to serve the whole community. 
They are able to keep operating costs low 
because they attract a great amount of | 
volunteer help, 

(6) the services provided by these 
agencies can be “costed” by unit. In this | 
way the agency can sell service to gov- 
ernment on behalf of families or persons 
who meet government eligibility require- ) 
ments, 

(7) precedent for this arrangement 
exists in the implementation by muni-— 
cipalities of the Visiting Nurses and Home- 
makers Act 1958, Revised 1965, and in the | 
development of the Home Care Program 
in Ontario, | 

(8) if voluntary agencies are to develop 
their programs to the point where they 
are no longer “demonstration projects” | 
with long waiting lists, more effort must 
be made by government to direct public | 
funds into their operations, 

(9) the only way to curb the rising cost | 
of welfare in Canada is to prevent need, 
since programs are bound to become 
increasingly expensive as standards rise, 


(10) it is evading the issue for such) 
groups as the Economic Council of 
Ontario to talk of “pilot projects and 
experimental programs” when organiza- 
tions that have proved their worth for, 
over 50 years receive little or no financial 
support from government. For the gov-) 
ernment to leave the responsibility for, 
these preventive programs on the door-| 
step of voluntary funds, and at the mercy) 
of charitable impulse, is unjustifiable) 
from the point of view of social policy or 
economy, 

(11) in hard financial terms, this brie/) 
demonstrates that a shift in distribution) 
of public welfare funds could bring abou' 
measurable savings. 


We believe that parents who ask for ely 
are not trying to evade responsibility, but are 
truly concerned with their children’s welfare 
and that it is in the community’s interest tc 
supply these supportive services. If there evel| 
was a time when the family was self-suffi: 
cient, it is long past, and clinging to suck 
antique notions does more credit to ow 
romanticism than our common sense. | 
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We look forward to the report and recom- betray a poverty of imagination and surely 
mendations of the Committee in the hope that #™Poverishes all of us—rich and poor alike. 


it will open up more opportunities for agen- Respectfully submitted, 
cies such as Big Brothers to help in the devel- Geoffrey V. Brown, 

a Pa ses Executive Director, 
opment of happy individuals and good citi- 


Big Brothers of Metropolitan 
zens. The cost spiral of our old approaches Toronto. 
\ 


21685—11 
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APPENDIX “F” 


A Brief to the 
Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty 
by the 


Ontario Federation of Citizens’ 
Associations 


Definition of poverty used for this brief—we 
have accepted a broad definition of poverty— 
the inability to enter and participate in the 
mainstream of society. 

The Ontario Federation of Citizens’ 
Associations does not have a staff of research- 
ers, no paid employees; it does not have a 
team of experts and yet most member 
associations centre around lower income 
areas, and consequently many members are 
“experts” in terms of the lives they lead. 
Nevertheless, as we compile this brief we feel 
we are more likely to ask questions than to 
answer them, and better equipped to indicate 
what needs to be done than we are to tell 
how to do it. 


1. Public Education 

One of the major problems faced by Cana- 
da’s low income people is the complete lack 
of knowledge and understanding displayed by 
the general, more affluent, public. This is 
most noticeable in the “just above poverty” 
income segment, and least detectable in the 
high income segment—who perhaps see them- 
selves with the most to lose should the recent 
riots in the U.S. spread here. Naturally, there 
are many exceptions. 

The public at large is most content to bury 
its head in the sand and pretend poverty does 
not exist. The average man in the street has 
no conception of how much a senior citizen 
must get by on, no idea of how much is given 
to a deserted mother with several children to 
care for and if faced with the prospect of 
existing on the same income would have no 
idea of where to start. 

This general lack of knowledge, and apa- 
thetic viewpoint commonly displayed must 
make it extremely difficult for governments 
in power to gain the courage to make mean- 
ingful changes; they feel, quite understanda- 
bly, that they would not be returned to power 
if really progressive social reforms took place 
that might possibly increase taxes or reduce 
services available elsewhere. 


Letters to the press, comments received by 
individuals and observations in general 
appear to indicate that the welfare recipient 
bears the brunt of the public’s spite; occasion- 
al reports are published of an individual 
“cheating” the Welfare Department by col- 
lecting while working. Attention is often 
drawn to the apparently employable mar 
receiving assistance with no consideration 
given to the fact that he may have a severe 
heart condition, disability, or other responsi- 
ble reason for being unemployed. 

It is assumed by the public that most 
recipients of public assistance are lazy 
uneducated, heavy drinking social parasites 
A few undoubtedly are, but we believe they 
are a much smaller percentage than those ir 
the rest of the population who diddle on thei 
income tax, and all are made to suffer equal. 
ly. Implementation of the following recom: 
mendation should better educate the public: 

Recommendation: We recommend that thi 
Special Senate Committee ask the Federal! 
government to publish reports not less thai) 
quarterly, giving breakdown of the number 0! 
people receiving assistance in the followin; 
terms: 

(1) Number of blind or otherwise medi 
cally disabled persons 

(2) Number of deserted, divorced 01 
widowed mothers with families 


(3) Number of employable males in ‘ 
depressed area (little work available) 
(4) Number of employable males ij 
non-depressed areas 
(5) Total number of people receivin; 
public assistance 


Such report to indicate the national totals 
and the total applicable to each province. 
| 


2. Welfare—Public Assistance 


From what we have observed in the presi 
a frequent topic covered in briefs to this com| 
mittee cover the field of public assistance— 
welfare, family benefits, old age pensions ete. | 

There is no doubt that allowances are total 
ly inadequate and we feel confident that thi 
is one area where the Special Senate Commit, 
tee will recommend substantial changes. 

Institutions are by their nature slov 
moving bodies, governments—perhaps th! 
biggest institutions—perhaps the slowest 0 
all. Therefore, it seems likely that structura, 
changes in the whole system of public assist) 
ance will not be achieved overnight. 


In this field, rather than attempt to present 
detailed suggestions for changes in the total 
system, we wish only to express our opinion 
‘that one basic change is required—people 
‘receiving assistance need more money—and 
concentrate on some lesser but still important 
'amendments that could be made immediately. 
(1) Christmas allowance. Children of fami- 
‘lies receiving assistance do not experience a 
Christmas that is considered normal in this 
‘country. “Santa Claus” is seldom able to pur- 
chase the gifts a young child has his or her 
heart set on. A four year old surely cannot 
comprehend why friends have Christmas 
trees, decorations, presents, a table loaded 
with goodies etc. when he has so little. Does 
he blame his parents? Can he understand the 
heartbreak his mother feels? Society attempts 
to salve its conscience by donating to chari- 
ties—providing food hampers—passing along 
new or used toys—then promptly forgets the 
poor family for another 360 odd days. Doubt- 
less people’s generosity is appreciated by most 
of those who receive gifts. The children, at 
least, have something—although a jigsaw 
‘puzzle with two pieces missing is small conso- 
lation to the little girl who so desperately 
wanted a doll that talks. Accordingly, we ask, 
in the name of humanity, 


_ Recommendation: That the Special Senate 
Committee request immediate legislation 
providing for an additional gift of $100 paya- 
ble on December ist in each year to any 
family with a child or children under the age 
of 16 that has been receiving public assistance 
continuously for the preceding three months, 
Le. since September lst of that year, and that 
such payment be in addition to, and entirely 
distinct from, the regular budgeted allowance. 


(2) It is recognised that some individuals, 
and some families, are better able to budget 
their income than others. 

Those who have difficulty are of course 
those who have thw worst problems in 
naking ends meet. We submit that in most 
vases this is a result of lack of education 
vather than irresponsibility and we recom- 
mend: All county or municipal Welfare 
Jepartments employ expert home economists 
vhose sole responsibility would be to assist 
‘amily budgeting. They would spend time 
with individuals requesting help in prepara- 
ion of shopping lists, store shopping and 
- \dvise and instruct on choice and selection of 
vargains; in the field of cooking to make most 
‘conomical use of .purchases. 

» |) 9 21685—113 
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(3) Under existing legislation, a review 
board is necessary to examine the cases of 
persons who claim they are not receiving the 
amount to which they are entitled and it is 
our understanding that a province must have 
such a board to obtain federal funds to assist 
with their program. 


Recommendation: We believe that the Fed- 
eral government should insist on two very 
important changes in the composition of these 
review boards, and we make the following 
recommendations: 

(A) That the review Boards be 
instructed to hear, and make rulings on 
complaints relating to the attitude or 
activities of departmental social workers 

(B) That the review Boards must be 
comprised of ordinary citizens not in any 
way connected with welfare administra- 
tion and/or recipients or former recipi- 
ents of service by a ratio of 2-1 to past 
or present administrators. 


We don’t suggest any existing boards are 
biased, but are satisfied they lack the confi- 
dence of those they are supposed to serve. 

(4) It has been the observation of many of 
our members that while municipal welfare 
given to families over a short period of 
time—temporary unemployment, sickness, ete. 
is inadequate, it does not necessarily repre- 
sent extreme hardship on a short-term basis, 

In instances where receipt of public assist- 
ance is prolonged the situation becomes vastly 
different, e.g. single parents with young fami- 
lies, permanently disabled men, etc. Even a 
budget conscious mother who can exist and 
feed her family from month to month on her 
allowance can find nothing to spare to look 
after occasional furniture requirements, costly 
repairs to household appliances, drapes, rugs, 
winter clothing, snow boots, holidays, ete. 

The result, in effect, is a gradual but steady 
deterioration of such homes. As things wear 
out, or are damaged, they are not replaced or 
repaired and the family head faces increased 
depression as his or her home collapses 
around them. Family squabbles or full scale 
arguments may increase, and there is proba- 
bly an increased need for an “escape” wheth- 
er it be liquor, sex or desertion. 


While we have never seen such statements 
in writing before, families obliged to receive 
assistance for substantial periods of time 
must face the fact that the Canadian public, 
through their governments and stored 
tors, want: 


- (1) their homes and families to eventu- 
-ally disintegrate 
(2) their children to always 
“hand-me-downs” 
(3) adults or children to turn to crime 
in an effort to keep pace with neighbours 
(4) to ensure they never enjoy a vaca- 
tion together 
(5) their children to go without such 
things as Easter eggs (we know of one 
family allowance recipient criticised for 
buying a child an Easter egg), Christmas 
presents, birthday gifts, parties, outings, 
trips and adequate education. 
(6) Separated women to forego male 
company permanently. 
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This same public is always ready to criti- 
cise, but never to understand the teen-age girl 
who steals a lipstick, the adult who tries to 
“cheat” the system by working part-time, or 
the man who sees a case of beer as the only 
way out. 

Accordingly, until permanent and adequate 
changes are made in the entire public assist- 
ance system, and regardless of budgets or any 
cost of living increases that may happen to be 
granted, We Recommend: That families 
headed by permanently disabled men or 
women with one or more children under the 
age of 16 who have been receiving assistance 
continuously for two years, receive an 
increase of twenty-five percent of the amount 
then payable, and after 5 years, an increase 
of a further fifteen percent. 


Minimum Wage 

We contend that the minimum wage is 
grossly inadequate, and Recommend: that the 
minimum wage be substantially increased. 


3. Relationship of Poverty to Crime 

To our knowledge, no comprehensive study 
of this topic has been undertaken in recent 
years, yet—as you will note from comments 
in the preceding paragraphs—we believe a 
relationship definitely exists. 


Recommendation: That a comprehensive, 
coast to coast, study be sponsored by the 
Department of National Health and Welfare 
to. explore the relationship between poverty 
and crime, with emphasis given to varying 
types of crime. 

Such a study could further notify the 
public that it may be more costly to have 
poverty in its midst than to eradicate it. 
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Relationship of Credit to Poverty 

Easy credit, we have noted, can lead to 
poverty. Not only in terms of illegal or quasi- 
legal fringe lenders who charge usurous rates 
but banks, finance or loan companies with 
money to lend or retail stores anxious to 
make a sale, will lend beyond an individual’s 
ability to repay under some circumstances. 
The number of loan companies advertising 
consolidation loans with one easy payment 
indicate a recognition that they or their 
cohorts have extended credit too liberally. 

Loss of job, extended sickness or changes in 
family composition (working wife pregnant) 
can have disastrous results. 

We recognize that no government can legis: 
late good sence; this problem must be tackled 
by other methods for the protection of the 
public. 


Recommendations: 
(1) That the federal government shoulc 
sponsor a study to examine and publicize 
the relationship between easy credit ant’ 
poverty. | 
(2) That legislation be proposed placin; 
a limit on interest on any kind of loan a 
12% per annum calculated on a reducin; 
balance. 
(3) That limits be set on the interes 
rates payable by lending institution) 
(Banks, trust companies, etc.) for deposi 
tors’ funds of various types. 

We believe the first of these is self explan 
atory. The second would eliminate loan 
being made to the poor risks—the peopl) 
most likely to have difficulty in repayin 
while the third will avoid lending institution, 
being caught in a squeeze between high rate 
on deposits and a “pegged” lending rat: 
Some restrictions may be required to gover 
the flow of money in or out of the countr, 
should Canadas rates differ from, say thos 
in the United States or elsewhere. 


Social Agencies } 


While naturally the prime concern of pot 
people at all levels is the improvement ( 
their economic status, many have som 
degree of contact with, or dependence 0) 
social agencies. 

It would appear that social agencies fr 
quently concentrate on preventative meai 
ures; we have a number of concerns relatir 
to agencies that have dealings with the poc| 
(We know few do so exclusively). 
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We voice these concerns in the hope that 
public airing may focus attention on them. We 
do so, too, without specific recommendations, 
since we are unsure of the extent any gov- 
ernment could, or would, wish to intervene 
and legislate. 


Some agencies have been around a good 
many years; they attempt to move with the 
times, and on the whole supply consistently 
good service in their field. Our question is, 
why must this category of agency depend for 
funding on the United Community Fund? 
‘Surely, soundly developed service, consistent- 
ly supplied for many years, should render an 
agency eligible for public funding from the 
government directly, without a corresponding 
‘increase in external supervision. 


Our second question relates to accountabil- 
‘ity. To whom is a social agency accountable? 
Funding generally derives from the United 
Community Fund who in recent years have 
-arranged for the Social Planning Council to 
»conduct “reviews”. The logical question then 
-follows—to whom is the United Community 
‘Fund accountable? 


Should a government make a poor decision, 
or be guilty of poor planning or foresight, 
ithere are always opposition parties who will 
ensure the fault is rapidly made public, giv- 
‘ing the government a chance to change its 
)ways or risk public displeasure at the polls. 
‘Where is the “opposition” party in the United 
Community Fund? 


_ Also, can the Social Planning Council, 
which itself is dependent on United Com- 
munity Funds, really make objective reports 
on sister organisations? Is it possible that 
some thought might be given to whether a 
report might be unacceptable? 


_ We fear the staff of the Social Planning 
‘Councils, or their equivalents, across the 
country must surely be caught between 
opposing pressures—between needs of citizens 
on the one hand and demands of Community 
‘Funds on the other. 


_ We will be coming back to the functions of 
the United Appeals and United Community 
Funds later in this brief, but we thought your 
committee may be interested in the views of 
lower income people concerning social agen- 
cies and social workers. 


_ In October 1969, this Federation held a 
2-day conference under the title, “The Active 
Community”..One workshop discussion was 
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“Working with Social Agencies and Profes- 
sional Social Workers”. Below is a selection 
of comments and opinions expressed in the 
workshop, taken from our published report. 
Please read each paragraph as unrelated to 
that preceding or following. 


“Agencies are competing against each oth- 
er—represent only their individual Service, 
never together. They must work together for 
common good.” 


“Social agencies help to establish a climate 
of power for change—self help—not too much, 
being done for fear of establishment. Must 
keep noses clean.” 


“People are not involved in running agen- 
cies—only on the receiving level.’ This is a 
way of maintaining the status quo. 


A few agencies realize that recipients of 
service must be involved—this hinders agen- 
cies getting together. 

Social workers (agencies) feel they are 
professionals and know what people NEED, 
not want. 


There are problems—can social agencies 
help correct them? Do they really want to? 


Most agencies patch up pot holes, never 
build anything new. 

Agencies tend to be secretive, not letting 
people know about their service because they 
don’t want to be swamped with work. 

Agencies are shunning their responsibilities 
by not advertising. 


The United Community Fund 


Government-operated social services fall 
into the “corrective” or perhaps “rehabilita- 
tive” categories: Apart from the provincial 
assistance given the Children’s Aid Society, 
governments do not operate to any degree in 
the preventative field. The needs in this area 
have to be met by private appeals for funds— 
a non-enforceable tax to support the preven- 
tative aspects of social services. 

As agencies grew in both size and number, 
the number of separate appeals became both 
too great and too costly. Formation of some 
sort of “United Appeal” became a logical next 
step forward. 


We believe the time has come for Canadi- 
ans to take another step forward for several 
reasons. 

We respectfully direct the Senators’ atten- 
tion to the City of Ottawa, where, according 
to reports, the goal of the United Appeal was 
not achieved. Quoting Judy Barrie in the 
Ottawa Citizen of January 30, 1970, this is 
what is expected to happen as a result. 
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“Family Service Centre will offer help to 
300 families less than last year, and 600 
' less than its planned 1970 capacity. 

The Y will not be able to develop hope 
for programs and services in the physical 
department. 

The Maycourt Clinic will have to elimi- 
nate all plans for repairs and replace- 
ments. 

Training of social welfare students will 
be erratic and training of professional 
social work students will be cut back 
50%. 

The Victorian Order of Nurses increased 
its fees. 

Community Development activity will be 
cut down.” 


Bill Huck, Central Budget Committee Chair- 
man, is quoted as warning that United Appeal 
is close to a much more serious situation. 
After reviewing the 1970 recommended allo- 
cations he said “this is a mild way of saying 
what could generally be called a financial 
crisis.” 

We see a distinct possibility that within one 
or two years the Toronto goal will not be met. 
There are a number of reasons for this belief 
and we may not be learned enough to fully 
appreciate the significance of some of them. 

Firstly, the attitude of the public in gener- 
al. The United Appeal, for various reasons, 
has never had the support of all the people; 
in recent months, however, we have heard an 
increasing number of respectable middle or 
upper class people mentioning disenchant- 
ment with the United Community Fund. 

Secondly, the amount of the appeal. At 
approximately $12,000,000 in Toronto, this 
represents roughly $6 a year for every city 
resident. A small amount, yet a large percent- 
age of it comes as tax deductible donations 
from businesses and business men; how much 
and how many “ordinary” people are really 
committed? 

Thirdly, our concern lies with the attitude 
of the UCF itself, and some of those involved 
in it. As an example, in 1969 some questions 
of genuine concern arose among our members 
regarding some aspects of the U.C.F. We 
believe the Metro Federation of Citizen’s 
Associations acted responsibly with regard to 
these concerns. Instead of voicing them 
through the press, which would undoubtedly 
have harmed the appeal then under way, we 
requested the Executive Director to come and 
discuss them at an informal meeting with our 
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members. He was unable to come due to a | 
“conference on computer systems”, but invit- | 
ed some of us to meet him in the daytime 
when we are working or seeing to the needs | 
of our children. 

When computer systems become more 
important than people, we believe an organi- 
zation has ceased to be cognizant of, and. 
responsive to, the needs of people. 

It is not sufficient to simply say an organi- 
zation has ceased to be relevant to present 
society—anyone can do that; to make a valid | 
point suitable alternatives must be given. 

The only answer we can see in giving the 
general public some say in its own affairs is 
for the United Community Fund to come 
directly under governmental jurisdiction, | 
where the public can demand rather than | 
request satisfactory answers to questions and | 
when long-standing displeasure can be voices 
at the polls. 

Further advantages accrue—funds raised . 
by direct taxation from both private and. 
industrial sources would be far greater and’ 
would ensure “fair share” giving, totally | 
independent reviews could be undertaken, 
valid and worthwhile new services could be | 
funded without a ridiculous 3-year waiting 
period, and a full measure of independence | 
and security could be offered to both public | 
and agencies by careful legislation. 


Recommendation: That United Community | 
Funds should be placed under the direct 
jurisdiction of regional, county or metropoli- | 
tan government, financed by direct taxation. 
We recommend that discussions relative to | 
this change begin forthwith between all levels | 
of government, the United Community Funds’ 
and representatives of the community at large | 
to ensure no loss of autonomy faces the agen- 
cies and no reduction in service faces the) 
public. Reviews to be conducted by independ- 
ent bodies. (Greenholme Neighbourhood | 
Association does not support this recommen- 
dation). } 


Cultural Improvement | 


At the beginning of our brief, we referred | 
to poverty as the inability to participate in 
the mainstream of society. We used this defi- 
nition deliberately since poverty in this sense | 
does not refer only to those on the lowest, 
rung of the economic ladder. 

May we quote one example? 

York University here in this city has a 
number of “continuing education” courses, as. 
no doubt do most other like institutions. From | 
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ia recent mailing some of these courses 
‘include Effective Public Speaking ($60.00 fee), 
iThe Violent Society ($35.00 fee), Man 
‘Alone; Alienation in the Modern World 
($35.00 fee), Creative Drama ($35.00 fee). 

- Why is it assumed that only the affluent 
would participate in such “interest” courses? 
Fees of $35 or more are just as difficult to the 
$7,000 office worker with several children as 
‘they are to a $4,000 a year man. 

' There certainly seems to be a lack of 
awareness that many divorced or separated 
women have a reasonable education and 
jwould enjoy the opportunity to reach out for 
Such courses, which undoubtedly can contrib- 
ute to the quality of life. 

| Frankly, we do not see how the Special 
Senate Committee can act on this issue; 
making such courses available at reduced cost 
is a dubious “band-aid” answer at best, since 
‘t involves the indignity of applying and 
would probably result in reduced fees not 
veing taken up by those who need them. 

' We have merely brought this in to point up 
oe of the many ways in which the lower 
mcome segment of society cannot avail itself 
yf the resources Canada offers. 


Participation in Boards and Decision Making 
Bodies 

' There has been a great deal said about the 
aeed for citizen participation lately—in fact, 
t has been the “in” thing to talk about, even 
shough implementation seldom exceeds token- 
sm. 


_ We endorse the concept of citizen participa- 
ion, and we lay stress on the word “partici- 
dation”. We are not at this time suggesting 
vholesale takeovers. 

_ Rather than leave the topic on vague, ambi- 
fous terms, we are prepared to quote exam- 
jles of how such participation could result or 
jas resulted in direct benefit to organizations. 
Ne will not name them since we do not wish 
© cause embarrassment or discourage useful 
nergy which could be put to better use. 

| Not too long ago (last year) a volunteer 
rganization decided to bring a circus to this 
ity, and by soliciting donations from busi- 
‘esses, made tickets to the circus available to 
inder-privileged children. This appears on 
he face of it to be a really worthwhile cause 
nd we would not question the motivation. 
Indoubtedly, the organization raised thou- 
ands of dollars from businessmen who 
hought they were “doing their bit for the 
ids”. 
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Tickets were printed entitling children up 
to 8 to free admission to the circus, and while 
we are not aware of all methods of distribu- 
tion, we know some were handed out at 
schools. We ask the Senators to visualize the 
happy, smiling faces of little 5, 6, 7 or 8 year 
old children who perhaps seldom get a real 
treat, running home to mother—“Look, Mum, 
I’ve got a free ticket to the circus.” 


May we now direct your attention to the 
plight of the mothers. Few would allow a 5 or 
6 year old child to go alone, yet adult tickets 
cost something up to $4.50, a small fortune to 
a mother on welfare. Then there are travel 
expenses—and what child could enjoy a 
circus without a bag of popcorn and a can of 
pop? Now perhaps you are beginning to visu- 
alize some of the crestfallen faces and moist 
cheeks of kids who have had a candy held 
out, only to have it snatched away when they 
reach out to grasp it. A few parents, meeting 
with the planning committee organizing the 
event, could have readily pointed out the pit- 
falls beforehand, and helped to make a 
worthwhile endeavour into an outstanding 
success with only minor changes. 

In contrast, we hear of a group organizing a 
day care centre that brought a former user of 
day care services on to their committee and 
rapidly found her services and advice so 
invaluable that she became involved in even 
the smallest decisions. Not only was this 
group prepared to try out the concept of par- 
ticipation, they soon found that it really 
worked. 


Recommendation: We therefore ask the 
Special Committee to wholeheartedly endorse 
the concept of full citizen participation in 
planning, policy making, or field operation, 
whether at governmental, or social or volun- 
teer agency level, since only in this way will 
citizen groups cease to be forced into “pro- 
test” operations and be able to concentrate 
fully on meaningful, creative tasks. 

Tenant participation at board or decision 
making level of Provincial and Municipal 
housing authorities would be an excellent 
case in point. 

We ask this Committee to exert all of its 
influence on businessmen across the country 
to persuade them that they alone are ineffec- 
tive in trying to operate socially-oriented 
organizations. 

An insurance company executive, for 
example, does not try to tell a taxi company 
how many cabs are needed in an area; why 
should he think he can dictate policy to a 
social agency? 
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We believe the time will come when the 
social or business prestige that accrues to 
those who count the number of boards they 
sit on as a measure of success will become a 
social disgrace if they are unqualified, ill- 
attending and ineffective in that capacity. 


Community organization 

We applaud the steps taken by various 
levels of government to provide funds or 
“seed” money to foster community develop- 
ment. We particularly commend the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, the 
CMHC, Department of Secretary of State and 
provincially, the department of the Provincial 
Secretary. 

The whole field of community development 
is relatively new; there is no agency dedicat- 
ed to this purpose other than the C.Y.C. 
which we believe, despite criticism, is doing 
an effective job in many areas. 

People with a near-sighted approach say 
governments cannot be expected to fund 
groups who will likely end up challenging 
those same governments. 

We ask why such challenges are necessary 
in the first place, and suggest that because 
they are necessary a few people are sufficient- 
ly far sighted enough to realize that money 
spent this way—an insignificant part of our 
national budget—is going to have a far reach- 
ing effect in improving the quality of life for 
many—perhaps all—citizens. 


Final Recommendation: We urge the Com- 
mittee to recommend greater expenditures be 
made in the field of community development, 
responsive to the needs of people in com- 
munities and we urge creation of one depart- 
ment to administer such funds rather than 
the present multiplicity. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. We recommend that the Special Senate 
Committee ask the Federal government to 
publish reports not less than quarterly, giving 
breakdown of the number of people receiving 
assistance in the following terms: 

(1) Number of blind or otherwise medi- 
cally disabled persons. 

(2) Number of deserted, divorced or 
widowed mothers with families. 

(3) Number of employable males in a 
depressed area (little work available). 

(4) Number of employable males in 
non-depressed areas. 

(5) Total number of people big tis 
public assistance. 
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2: We ask the Senate Committee to request 
immediate legislation providing for an addi- 
tional gift of $100, payable December 1 in 
each year to any family with a child or chil-| 
dren under 16 that has been receiving public) 
assistance continuously for the preceding 3 
months (i.e. since September Ist in that year) 
and that such payment be in addition to and 
entirely distinct from, the regular budgeted 
allowance. 

3. We recommend that all county or 
municipal welfare departments employ expert 
home economists whose sole responsibility 
would be to assist family budgeting. They 
would spend time with individuals requesting 
help in preparation of shopping lists, store 
shopping, and advise and instruct on choice 
and selection of bargains; in the field of cook- 
ing to make the most economical use of 
purchases. 

4. We recommend that Review Boards bel 
instructed to hear and make rulings on com- 
plaints relating to the attitude or activities of 
departmental social workers and that review) 
boards must be comprised of ordinary citizens 
not in any way connected with welfare 
administration and/or recipients or former 
recipients of service by a ratio of 2:1 to past 
or present administrators. 

5. We recommend that families headed by! 
permanently disabled men, or women, with 
one or more children under the age of 16) 
who have been receiving assistance contin: 
uously for two years, receive an increase 0) 
25% of the amount then payable, and after { 
years, an increase of a further 15%. 

6. We recommend that the minimum wag« 
be substantially increased. | 

7. We recommend that a comprehensive 

coast to coast, study be sponsored by thi 
Department of National Health and Welfare ti 
explore the relationship between poverty ani 
crime, with emphasis given to varying type) 
of crime. 
8. We recommend | 
(1) That the Federal government shoul, 
sponsor a study to examine and publiciz, 

the relationship between easy credit an) 
poverty. 

(2) That legislation be proposed placin 

a limit on interest on any kind of loan 4) 
12% per annum, calculated on a reducin 
balance. 

(3) That limits be set on the interes 

rates payable by lending institution 
(banks, trust companies etc.) for soe 
tors’ funds of various types. | 
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‘9. We recommend that United Community 
Funds should be placed under the direct 
jurisdiction of regional, county or metropoli- 
tan governments, financed by direct taxation. 
We recommend that discussions relative to 
this change begin forthwith between all levels 
of government, the United Community Funds, 
and the representatives of the community at 
large to ensure no loss of autonomy faces the 
agencies and no reduction in service faces the 
public. Subsequent reviews to be conducted 
by independent bodies. (Not supported by 
Greenholme Neighbourhood Association.) 
- 10. We ask the Special Senate Committee to 
wholeheartedly endorse the concept of full 
citizen participation in planning, policy 
making or field operation whether at govern- 
mental or social or volunteer agency level, 
since only in this way will citizen groups 
cease to be forced into “protest” operations 
and be able to concentrate fully on meaning- 
ful, creative tasks. 

_ 11. We urge the Committee to urge greater 
expenditures be made in the field of com- 
munity development, responsive to the needs 
of people in communities and we urge crea- 
tion of one department to administer such 
funds rather than the present multiplicity. 


Summation 


_ Whether governments or big business real- 
ise it or not, we are moving slowly but surely 
into an era when the needs of people demand 
attention—where the value placed on people 
must transcend the value placed on the 
dollar. Many of this country’s young people 
jqave already reached this conclusion, and 
reed only the experience, maturity and exp- 
artise to discover how to put their ideas into 
affect. 

' The influence of churches has, unfortunate- 
y, decreased; poorer people see some church 
eaders as outdated, while many congrega- 
jons are regarded as living in the past, hypo- 
‘ritical, and unable to even see, let alone face 
ip to the social ills that plague our society. 
_ Some social workers are seen to be dedicat- 
‘d to the improvement of society, while 
)thers are merely content to maintain the 
‘tatus quo. We have nothing but contempt for 
hose who laugh at suggestions put forward 
vy the “un-educated” as happened on one 
ecent television program. However, we see 
he role of the social workers as an enabler, 
‘ot as a leader. 
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Governments are traditionally slow to 
react; the machinery does not seem to be 
there for a true quick response. Where then is 
leadership to come from, if not from people 
themselves? To go further, what better place 
is there? 

We see a very real possibility of violence in 
the streets of many Canadian cities, and 
many of us feel this could occur within a 
relatively short time—five years. Those 
involved will lose, the affluent society will 
lose—heavily, and Canada itself will lose. 
This must be avoided at all costs. People will 
not live with frustration, indignity and degra- 
dation indefinitely. 

There is an ultra conservative segment of 
society who refuse to acknowledge the inevi- 
table and who cannot see beyond the end of 
their noses. They will not accept the possibili- 
ty that re-assessment and re-evaluation of 
government spending can be a valid alterna- 
tive to increased taxation. Improved social 
conditions do not have to mean higher taxes, 
and efforts spent in this direction may well be 
infinitely more rewarding than trying to keep 
“these people” in their place. 

It has often been said that a part of our 
society needs the element of poverty for its 
own increasing wealth and survival. This seg- 
ment, if it does exist, has the most to lose 
should poverty be eliminated. We contend it 
would have even more to lose if poverty is 
not eliminated. 

Some of us have expressed doubts regard- 
ing the effectiveness of briefs to this Commit- 
tee; denial of this would be an untruth. 
Others say, perhaps rightly, that they have 
sat on committees, written briefs, participated 
in discussions, held meetings and confronted 
authorities to the point where they are sick of 
talks, studies and surveys; they want action. 

In travelling the country, members of your 
Committee have undoubtedly heard such sen- 
timents, and we ask you to convey a sense of 
urgency to those who will create change. 


Finally, these hearings are providing an 
opportunity to publicly air proposals, however 
radical they may seem, that can lead to 
change or reform as needed, and stimulate 
publie discussion and education. This is itself 
is a worthwhile purpose. 
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This Section of the Brief has 
been prepared for the 


Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
by the 
Greenholme Neighbourhood Association 


174 Jamestown Crescent, 
Rexdale 612, Ontario. 


In view of the ever rising cost of living, 
with no relief in sight, there are many groups 
in our country who feel the effects of our 
economy more than others. These, to be spe- 
cific are the one’s being subsidized by the 
government agencies. As you are probably 
aware, each subsidy brings with it varying 
benefits. 

One area of benefit brought to our attention 
by our membership that we feel needs 
improvement is that of the prescription 
medicine. 

In the case of families on welfare, we 
understand a card to cover the cost of pre- 
scriptions is sent out monthly to each family. 
The family then presents this card to his 
druggist, who fills the prescriptions when and 
if their doctor feels one is necessary. At the 
end of each month the druggist submits these 
cards to the Welfare Agency, and they are 
paid by them. This procedure certainly 
relieves the recipient of any additional worry 
eoncerning finances during illness. 

In the case of a family receiving Family 
Benefits, the parent must have the cash on 
hand at the time of an illness, or he is forced 
to go from neighbour to neighbour, in an 
effort to find someone willing to lend him the 
amount needed immediately. In the cases 
where there are several children involved, it 
may prove to be an impossibility to borrow 
such an amount, and the parent would have 
this worry to contend with also. It is true that 
they could submit the prescriptions once a 
month to the Welfare Department, and they 
will be reimbursed to the amount of $20.00 
total bills, but this aid is not available at the 
time most needed, and in the cases where 
there are several children, it does not take too 
long to acquire $20.00 in drugs at the present 
high costs of prescriptions. 

We do not feel that a parent should be put 
in the position of having to choose which 
child should receive the medication, or in 
depriving the rest of the family of their food 
allowance in order that this medicine be pur- 
chased. Nor do we feel that the little privacy 
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that these people enjoy should be exposed by | 
having to beg neighbours, friends and relay 
tions for monies to pay for this. 

There is no apparent reason why thes 
people who receive the Family Benefits, in| 
one form or another, should not be treated 
equally, and all be given this prescription 
card. They obviously would not be used if not) 
needed, and would have that much freedom 
from worry. 

We would hope that this step would help 
those involved to cope with our inflationary 
spiral and ease their minds somewhat. 


This Section of the Brief has 
been prepared for the 
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by the 
Lawrence Heights Neighbourhood Association. 
We, the Committee of the Lawrence 


Heights Neighbourhood Association, offer this | 
brief as a summary of Public Housing as we | 
see it today, and as we hope to see it tomor- 
row. We suggest a change of attitudes and 
objectives, and offer our Government a way 
out of their ever-increasing, over-commitment) 
in Low-rental Public Housing. We introduce 
some complexity, and do so without any 
embarrassment, knowing that there is no 
simple answer to this complex problem. 
There is the possibility that the mechanics of 
our suggestions may not be as complex as the 
present manipulations for collecting differen- 
tial rents, land leasings, and N.H.A. Mort-) 
gages. Ours is the worms eye view, and is 
conservatively tailored to reduce the risk of} 
its being rejected. | 


We have broken down our brief to cover) 
the three types or classes of citizens who} 
tenant Ontario Public Housing. | 

No. 1 The family whose affluence) 
would allow them to save and move out) 
of Public Housing if their income was well 

so heavily penalized by our existing rent 
scale. 

No. 2 The family with a steady income, 
but who would require an initial subsidy 
to move out of Public Housing. 

No. 3 The family whose earning powel 
is so limited by physical, mental or social 
inadequacy, that they must obviously 
always remain the recipients of rental 
subsidy. 
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SUGGESTION FOR FAMILY NO. 1 


This suggestion covers families whose earn- 
ing power has increased subsequent to their 
becoming tenants of a low-rental unit. 


Their difficulty in getting ahead is that the 
housing authority bases their rental system 
on differential rates based on the fluctuating 
income of the family, without regard to the 
size or cost of the housing unit involved. This 
was a just system in the country of its origin, 
but here in Canada where personal income 
tax exemptions are so low, this is not just. 
The outcome of its application here is that 
while still in a very low income bracket, the 
Public Housing tenant may find his earned 
dollar penalized by two government sources. 
This will hamstring the family’s efforts to 
oetter itself. 


An Example: A Public Housing tenant, 
who with an added effort increases his earn- 
ng power by $1,500 a year. If this money is 
vaxable income, it is a long way from his 
docket. 


Income tax will take 300; Increased rent, 
500: Job pension 100; Total 900. 


This means that this family will forfeit three- 
ifths of their new wealth, without the oppor- 
unity of spending any of it on food or cloth- 
ng, or in the more affluent cases, having 
aved it. This harassment of a family’s 
mances belies the Government’s stated policy 
f protecting the lower middle income groups. 
t contradicts the Provincial Government’s 
tated intention of stabilizing the outlay that 
he lower middle income groups must make 
or shelter. It cripples their own tenant’s pro- 
ensity to spend, and attacks their earnings 
1 amore immediate way then the inflation- 
ry effects that have hit the open rental 
arket. They in fact lead the field in this 
aspect. 


OUR PLAN—RENTS 


The first move would be to establish a per- 
1anent ceiling on the rents of the existing 
nits. The Housing Authority should NOT 
ulor these rent ceilings to the current 
tarket prices, but rather on the original cost 
tthe units involved should be the key to the 
ew rent scale. The cost of highprice projects 
‘ould be excluded from the median used for 
tis assessment. The Authority would still 
ollect rents at the present scale, except that 
te monies collected in excess of the rent 
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ceiling would be placed to the credit of the 
tenant as a H.O.M.E. deposit account. When 
these credits and the tenant’s gross salary 
have reached the level of home purchase 
requirements, the Authority would be justi- 
fied in terminating the tenant’s lease. The 
tenant would have a deposit for his new 
home, plus a proven record of ability to pay. 


The Authority would once more have a 
housing unit available to them at the low cost 
of the accounting procedures involved in the 
processing of the rental credits. 


OUR PLAN—HOMES 


We visualize the Province leasing a home- 
site for 99 years to a tenant who has a credit 
of $1,000, at a yearly ground rent of $150. 
Groups of 25 or 50 eligible tenants would 
form co-operatives, employing builders to 
erect new homes on the leased sites. Their 
full mortgages would be covered or backed 
by the monies normally made available to the 
Authority if they were erecting low-rental 
units on these sites. That the co-operatives 
would take on the costs of the building would 
lift the costly burden of guardianship from 
the shoulders of the Housing Authority. When 
they are established, Co-op committees would 
liaison defaulters or financial casualties 
among their members back into Public Hous- 
ing. On the other hand, the Authority would 
channel eligible replacements from their pro- 
jects into existing Co-op houses. 


For example: If the Province had pur- 
chased a tract of land, which they did in 1956 
and still have unused, which would provide 
2,000 home sites. Say the cost of this land was 
four million dollars. The initial down pay- 
ments, from credits or otherwise, of $1,000 
per site would immediately return two mil- 
lion dollars. The ground rent over the term of 
the lease would return about three million 
dollars, bring their return to five million dol- 
lars. At which time, the Province would still 
own the land. In the interim period, the terms 
of the lease would provide the Province with 
control over the state of the buildings occupy- 
ing their land, giving the Province a neces- 
sary slum control for the future. We feel that 
the Province could save vast sums of money 
if it is not the custodian of the premises 
involved. This method could provide immedi- 
ate relief with home and apartment type 
Co-ops. The future would also be well 
planned for. It may supply the pattern for the 
nucleus of our satellite cities, and give our 
little man a working part in the development 
of our great country. 
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SUGGESTION FOR FAMILY NO. 2 


The family with a steady income, but who 
would require a subsidy to move out of 
Public Housing. 


RENT and HOMES 


We would find this family, with the 
implementation of our new credit system, 
paying close to or slightly above the rent 
ceiling. However, their accumulation of 
H.O.M.E. credits is slow. A small Government 
subsidy would get them on their way into a 
co-op home, and the Authority would again 
get a vacant unit at a very low cost. 

For example: If in 1962 the Ontario Gov- 
ernment had subsidized 100 of their young 
tenants to the extent of $1,000 for a down 
payment on a home, they could have 
reclaimed 100 housing and saved themselves 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. While the 
housing market has now changed, and 
manipulations of this kind might not be so 
simple, we feel that subsidizing these people 
into the protected housing we have suggested 
would be feasible and advisable. 


SUGGESTION FOR FAMILY NO. 3 


The family whose earning power is so 
limited by physical, mental, or social 
inadequacy, that they must obviously always 
remain the recipients of rental subsidy. 


OR 


Families No. 1 and 2 if the existing outlook 
on public housing is going to be maintained. 

If our plans Nos. 1 and 2 are rejected, we 
must necessarily include the first and second 
type families in blanket coverage with the 
third. Governments don’t seem to object to 
blanket coverage of complex groups, but we 
await their reaction when such coverage is 
slanted against them in favour of the other 
fellow—US. If people must live in Public 
Housing they should be allowed a respectable 
living, and not be governed by a semi-feudal 
tenant tax system. Our plan No. 3 to achieve 
this, follows: 


PLAN NO. 3—RENTS 


We believe that a differential rent scale 
should be maintained with the monthly rent 
ceiling set at 90 per cent of the prime wage 
earner’s weekly income with overtime and 
bonuses excluded. The composition of the 
family’s earning would be handled as follows: 
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(a) The first $2,000 of a working wife’s 
earnings would be exempt when assess- 
ing rent. 
(b) The earnings of a working chila 
under 21 would be exempt when assess- 
ing the rent. 


With regard to clause “B”, we have found 
that rent penalties on a working child’s earn- 
ings often lead to a breakup in family compo- 
sition, by forcing a child to move out of the 
home prematurely. The children leave home 
to take the burden of the additional rent off 
the parents. Many of these children have 
become burdens to society in their new envi- 
ronment, i,e. unwed mothers, etc. | 


SUMMARY 


We will expect Ontario to lead the way by 
putting the land they hold into the Land- 
Lease Co-operative Market. | 

We will expect Ottawa to break open the 
land speculation with the threat of heavy 
capital gains tax. As an incentive, Ottawa 
may guarantee lifetime tax exemptions on 
ground rents received by landowners who pul) 
their land in the Land-Lease Market withir 
the next ten years. 

We expect the landowners to awake to the 
fact that they can not hope for vast profits ir 
their lifetime, nor any profit at all, if they d« 
not participate in the new concept of lan¢ 
development. 

The monies for the first 2000 homes, say 3) 
million dollars would not be returned to Fed’ 
eral coffers by way of mortgage payments) 
The income ground rents (Prov.) and mort) 
gages would go into an easily accessible fun’ 
for the expansion of the Co-operative Hom 
Building Plan. As the projects expand th! 
income will grow, and as_ the 


incom) 
increases the growth will accelerate. 
The tax will be removed from buildin) 
materials. 
Sanitary regulations, made prior to thi 
scientific age, concerning septic tanks, an 
drinking water sources will be modified. 
Laws concerning control of mutually owne 


or condominium properties will be changed. 


It is quite obvious that Public Housing : 
here to stay, but not necessarily here to gro. 
and grow. Our plans have provided for th 
Co-op apartment owner and home owne 
while it plans for the happy survival of thos 
remaining in Public Housing. We admit thi 
our brief is primarily directed toward 2 


| 
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improvement of the lot of Ontario Housing 
Tenants, as their financial stability through 
the fair fixing of rents, is the goal of this 
Association. You may be surprised to know, 
as we were, that only the strong can decently 
survive in this environment that was 
designed to protect the weak. Financial insta- 
bility is definitely the cause of many of the 
social problems in Public Housing, and has its 
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source in the current unjust rent scale, with 
its accompanying dismal outlook for the 
future. 


We believe that, with modification, our 
Plans Nos. 1 and 2 would help all home-hun- 
gry Canadians to join in the Co-op Home 
Purchase idea without passing through the 
“Limbo” of being a Public Housing Tenant. 
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A brief 
Presented to the Senate Committee on 
Poverty 
by 
_ The Staff of Duke of York School 
of 
The Board of Education for the City of 
Toronto 


March, 1970 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We, the members of the staff of Duke of 
York School, extend to you our thanks for 
allowing us the opportunity to present our 
views to your committee. 

Obviously, the solutions to the problems of 
poverty will not be found within one govern- 
mental jurisdiction. Therefore, we appreciate 
your interest in the programme being devel- 
oped within a single school located in the 
downtown area of Ontario’s capital and larg- 
est city, Toronto. 

In presenting our views to the committee, 
we find it insufficient to rely solely on written 
and verbal communication. Therefore, we ask 
your cooperation and interest in joining us in 
a short tour of the school to gain some per- 
sonal and visual impressions of our efforts. 
We hope that you will be able to take time to 
talk with the children and the staff. 

Sincerely, 

Walter Sinclair, 
Principal, 

Duke of York School. 
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Summary 

The growing number of children coming 
from conditions of urban poverty, who also 
have been unable to benefit fully from the 
services of the Toronto school system is of 
grave concern. The Toronto Board of Educa-_ 
tion established a pilot project at Duke of) 
York School to discover some possible ways. 
of lessening the negative effects of poverty on 
the education of children. | 

The concept of inner-city schools was 
established and extended to a number of| 
other schools. By the early 1970’s approxi-| 
mately sixty schools will be involved. 

In addition to the commonly accepted pur-) 
poses of our schools, ‘Inner-City’ schools must | 
have been unable to benefit fully from the, 
that will explicitly provide for the special 
needs of children who are forced to live | 
under deprived circumstances in the ‘down-| 
town’ areas of our city. Some of these unique! 
purposes have been identified by the Toronto 


} 


Board of Education’s Central Inner-City Com- 
mittee as follows: 
1. To help children learn those ways of 
behaving that are commonly accepted by 
society and that will enable them to 
remain in school. 
2. To provide experience that will 
compensate for deficiencies in language 
development. (To develop competence in) 
the basic communication skills.) 
3. To help parents understand what the 
school is doing about helping their chil- 
dren remain in school, particularly un-| 
derstanding the relationship between 
having success at school and remaining 
in school. ' 
4. To establish working relationships 
with community agencies that will hel) 
children to continue to go to school suc- 
cessfully and that will enable the agen-| 
cies to focus on community problems that) 
adversely affect school. 
5. To establish a school-teacher-pupi! 
relationship that communicates to eact! 
pupil that he matters and that as ar 
individual he is worthy of the concern 0! 
the school staff. | 


| 
| 
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The extremely poor conditions under which 
some families live are well illustrated in the 
Duke of York School area. In order to better 
serve the children, the school has found that 
it is required to adapt to the needs of the 
children and the community. It is the process 
of adapting which has revealed the inadequa- 
cy of the present method of operating. When 
educators look carefully at children as 
individuals the immensity of the problems 
becomes obvious. 


Duke of York School as an example of 
Toronto Schools has undergone many signifi- 
cant changes. This brief is an attempt to 
describe the direction which these changes 
have taken. Children are being treated more 
individually. The programme is being adapted 
to the needs of children. The school is organ- 
ized to facilitate the teacher’s work with the 
‘children. Also, teachers participate in the 
making of decisions relating to the whole 
school. Parents are being involved more 
deeply in the school and the education of the 
children. The hope for the future is that this 
participation will continue and become great- 
er in terms of the community school concept. 


The nature of the school programme has 
necessitated the use of resource personnel and 
volunteers, A day care programme has devel- 
loped to serve a small group of children with 
special needs. 


' Involvement with social and welfare agen- 
ties has become more intense especially with 
specific projects. The liaison role of the school 
among the agencies has increased. 


| The beginnings of the extension of the 
school day and year have been made. Each 
lay and some evenings see children involved 
n the school. The summer programme has 
‘erved to broaden the experience of children. 


_ It is hoped that the brief reveals the inten- 
ity of the program and the complexities 
nvolved in finding solutions. The pressure on 
he school itself is considerable as it attempts 
° break new ground. 


_The criteria used to identify inner-city 
chools in Toronto themselves imply the fact 
hat no single group can by itself solve the 
wroblems of poverty. All levels of government 
aust be involved. Public and private aware- 
ess and participation in the search for solu- 
ions are fundamental. 


Finally, the solutions to the inner-city 
chool problems are not to be found within 
de schools themselves. Other factors such as 
mployment, income, health, and housing are 
lore basic in a family’s search for growth 
le: accomplishment. 
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The processes for working at the problem 
are most significant. These processes must 
include the involvement of all of the resi- 
dents, agencies and groups who have respon- 
sibilities for the problem. This would bring 
new understanding, establishment of priori- 
ties in developing a plan for proceeding. 

The school cannot afford to be identified as 
the sole agency responsible for the solution of 
the problems of poverty. At the same time, it 
must not be isolated from the main attempts 
to solve the problem. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The establishment of pilot projects with: 
G) the involvement at the community 
itself in solving its own problems. 
(ii) the participation at the various levels 
of government, federal, provincial and 
municipal. 
(iii) the coordination of various disci- 
plines such as medicine, psychiatry, psy- 
chology, education, social work, sociology 
and urban planners. 
(iv) the involvement of the public 
through private citizens and industry. 
(v) constant feedback to the participants 
that will enable the development of new 
methods and direction. 


2. Improved training for educators, teach- 
ers, consultants and administrators. 

3. The encouragement of greater participa- 
tion of the Universities in the realities of 
poverty. 

4. The facilitation of cooperation among 
social and welfare agencies. 

5. The establishment of Preschool nurseries 
for some children. 


6. The establishment of Day-care pro- 
grammes. 

7. The development of the community 
school concept. 

8. The allocation of more funds for inner- 
city schools. 

9. The provision of more adequate housing. 

10. The improvement of employment pos- 
sibilities on an income for the unemployed 
and unemployable adults. 

11. Easier to 
programmes. 


access adult retraining 
12. The provision of more adequate means 
of feeding children who are under nourished 


or do not receive balanced diets... 
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Background of the Toronto Inner 
City School Programme 

During the year 1965, Duke of York School 
was established by the Toronto Board of Edu- 
cation as a “pilot school for experimental 
purposes”. The school was so designated for 
the development of “..experimental pro- 
grammes designated to meet the needs of 
downtown children.’* 

This step was taken, largely as the result of 
the efforts of certain administrators and 
teachers. These people with their concern for 
the development and improvement of educa- 
tion in general had become particularly 
involved with the problems the downtown 
schools were encountering with many chil- 
dren. The problems took the form of low 
academic achievement, undesirable behavi- 
our and a high dropout rate. In other words, 
the school programmes seemed inappropriate 
for a large number of children. 

A number of visits were made to some of 
the large American urban areas such as New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia. Ideas and 
impressions from these centres were shared 
and conditions were related compared and 
adapted to those of downtown Toronto. Briefs 
were presented to the administrative staff and 
the trustees of the City. From these proposals, 
grew the programme for Duke of York 
School. 

During the following few years it was felt 
that the programme at Duke of York School 
was sufficiently successful that there should 
be an extension of the concept to other 
schools. Thus by the year 1968, there were 
twenty seven designated inner-city schools. 

Also during this time, a number of the 
other Borough Boards of Education in Met- 
ropolitan Toronto felt that some of their 
schools were equally in need of assistance for 
the same reasons as the City’s schools. As a 
result a Summary Index for Inner-City 
Schools? was developed by the Metropolitan 
Toronto Board of Education’s research 
Department. The Index, developed for 
application in 1968 included a series of cri- 
teria which were designed to indicate, by 
objective measures, whether or not a school 
should be designated inner-city. 


The criteria are in the areas of: 
1. Income 
2. Public Housing 
1Minutes of the Toronto Board of Education 


February 1965. 
2See Appendix A. 
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. Juvenile Delinquency 

. Socio Economic Rank 

. Economic Achievement 

. Household Characteristics 
7. Social Welfare. 
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In 1969, there were forty and by the early 
1970’s there will be approximately sixty 
inner-city schools within the City itself. Each ; 
year the Metropolitan School Board makes | 
decisions regarding the financial maintenance 
and extension of the whole programme. Its 
decisions, of course, are based on budgetary 
questions that relate to the whole of Met- 
ropolitan Toronto. 4 

When a school in Toronto has been desig- | 
nated and approved as inner-city, certain 
benefits accrue: 

1. The regular class average is reduced 
to 30 children per teacher. This reductiaty 
may mean the employment of additional | 
teacher staff as well as the acquisition of 
classrooms. ; 

2. An initial financial allotment for | 
each grade 1 class for necessary supplies, 
furniture and equipment. Each year an) 
additional grade is added to the pro-) 
gramme. The previous grades receive a. 
maintenance allowance which is less than 
the initial one. | 

3. If the school population is large 
enough a vice-principal is added to the. 
staff. 

4. A resource teacher is employed. This. 
is generally an experienced teacher. 
whose work becomes related to a number | 
of classrooms rather than one only. | 

5. Lay-assistants are employed for kin- 
dergarten and some primary classes. 
These assistants usually don’t have teach-. 
er training or experience. We do prefer 
to hire those who have had experience 
working with groups of children. 

6. A classroom for four-year-olds, thal 
junior kindergartens, is opened if) 


i 


is, 


there is not one already in the school. | 
7. An increase in supportive services 
and other agencies such as the Attend- 
ance Department and the Child Adjust- 
ment Services within the Board of Edu- 
cation itself. | 
| 


DUKE OF YORK SCHOOL ge | 

The School District—the people and the 
conditions i 

Duke of York is situated in the downtowr 

area of the City of Toronto. Needless to say 
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there are characteristics of the district that 
are similar to those of many other large 
urban areas in North America. There are 
many existing facilities and institutions which 
create a rich background in which the chil- 
dren may grow and learn. Within a few 
blocks of the school, we can find almost all 
types of transportation—air, rail, water and 
vehicular. There are many industries, com- 
mercial enterprises and governmental institu- 
tions within walking distance. Historic sites 
such as Mackenzie House, Scadding House 
and Fort York are nearby. As with many 
downtown areas there is a whole range of 
entertainent available. One finds a wide var- 
lety of ethnic groups who provide a wealth 
ot interest and experience to the district. 


This description probably coincides with 
the conception of the area held by the daily 
transients, those who work downtown during 
the day and those who come downtown to 
barticipate in the night life. However, behind 
this facade of action and interest exist condi- 
ion which make downtown living laden with 
angers and pressures. The constant flow of 
affic presents a danger to the health and 
‘afety of residents. Industry and transporta- 
ion add to the alarming growth of pollution 
£ both water and air. Much of the housing 
needs improvement. The Moss Park Apart- 
nent Complex operated by the Ontario Hous- 
ing Authority is the only major low income 
ental development at this time. 

_ “Many of the house are old. A survey 
| showed that 78 per cent of them are 60 
, years old or older, and that 62 per cent of 
all non-apartment properties required 
repairs or alterations to conform even to 
standards of the 


| 
_ minimum physical 
_ Building and Housing Standard By-laws 
| (by 1961, 95 per cent of these had been 
| brought up to standard). Many of the 
| building are over crowded, and almost 30 
' per cent have been converted to rooming 
house.’ 


To say the least, these conditions present 
-azards and discomfort to many residents. 
or example: 

) “The district with about 3.5 per cent of 
the properties in the City had 11 per cent 

of all fires in 1960.4 


“Today the area south of Wellesley 
Street between Sherbourne Street and 


_ *City of Toronto Planning Board Plan for the 
ion p. 3. 
“IBID. 


- 21685—12 
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Parliament Street is a low income resi- 
dental area. In addition to families, there 
are concentrations of roomers, transients, 
and people with social problems. Two of 
these social problems appear to be the 
“skid row”, located generally near Queen 
Street, and the “red light” area around 
Jarvis and Dundas Street.’ 


The existence of many cheap rooming houses 
and hostels for men tends to attract an inor- 
dinate number of transients to the area. 
These people in addition to the daily tran- 
sients for work and entertainment have little 
stake in the community itself. 

The income level of residents is low.? At 
the same time families tend to be large.? Most 
of the employed male residents are in the 
unskilled and semi-skilled classes.2 Many of 
the adults, who lack sufficient formal educa- 
tion feel the pressure of a shrinking labour 
market for semi and unskilled employment. 
Even where the desire to upgrade their 
qualification through the services of the Fed- 
eral Department of Manpower exists there 
appear to be many factors which prevent 
their participation in such programmes. These 
factors include the loss of present employ- 
ment, the impossibility of moving families to 
centres other than Toronto where desired 
programmes are offered as well as the fear of 
becoming involved in re-education because of 
previous unfortunate experiences with educa- 
tion. 

It is not our intention to suggest that all of 
the residents of the Duke of York School 
district can be classified as poor, disadvan- 
taged, unfortunate, inadequate or culturally 
deprived. This is simply and directly not the 
case. However, there is a significant number 
of people who are in the range of partial to 
complete inability to participate in an ade- 
quate way in the affluence, socio cultural 
mobility and excitement of life in society as a 
whole. It is with the families which fall in 
these areas, that we concentrate our greatest 
efforts. 


The characteristics of this group of people 
include some or all of the following: 
1. distrust of institutions, 
2. a general resentment of authority 


5 City of Toronto Planning Board. “Report to the 
Committee on Buildings and Development” (Area 
bounded by Gerrard Street, Parliament Street, the 
Gardiner Expressway and Jarvis Street (February 
26, 1970) p. 2. 

6 See Appendix B. Table 2B. 

7See Appendix B. Table 1B. 

8 See Appendix B. Table 2B. 
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3. ignorance, crime, deliquency, illness, 
disease, malnutrition, apathy, a sense of 
hopelessness, withdrawal, isolation and 
day to day or short term view of life. 

4. a lack of communication skills and 
low educational attainment in general. 

5. physical and/or mental handicaps, 
victims of unfortunate circumstances. 

6. transience of families. 

7. rejection by society. 

8. time, knowledge and lack of skills 
related to child development 


THE CHILDREN 

As implied above, all of the children who 
come to Duke of York School do not have 
problems in participating in the programme 
presented. But many do. These are the chil- 
dren whom the school is partially or com- 
pletely failing to help adequately. 

These children come to school sorely 
equipped to benefit from what could be called 
a standard educational programme. They tend 
not to trust adults. They fear new experi- 
ences. They are not motivated toward aca- 
demic learning. They settle differences by 
physical rather than verbal means. They are 
explosive in behaviour. They are not ade- 
quately rested or fed. Their language and 
intellectual development is retarded. Their 
experiences have been narrow and few. 

Within the school system they can be easily 
defeated and their low achievement has made 
them candidates for special classes. The 
higher they go in the system the greater 
becomes their difficulty in coping. This inabil- 
ity to cope is within the areas of the demands 
of the system itself as well as from, pressure 
from peers, either direct as with for eaxmple 
language and behaviour or more subtly 
through isolation from peer groups. 

It is entirely possible that the child from an 
impoverished background will ultimately 
serve to point educators in a direction that 
will lead to a more effective way of operating 
our schools. 

«“ | I want to maintain that the deprived 
child is more than a mere exasperating 
problem. He has without knowing it, and 
often without his teachers being aware of 
it, made a vital gift to the progress of 
education. He is so to speak, a mirror 
held up to our schools and communities 
in which we can see our shortcomings— 
our basic weaknesses which, of course, 
injure all children whether deprived or 
not, but which become critical when a 
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deprived home and a bad community 
compound the weaknesses of the school.” 


It is our hope at Duke of York School that 
we are pointed in the right direction to help 
all the children develop adequately by adapt- 
ing our programme to the particular needs of 
each child. 

Before beginning the discussion of the 
school programme itself it is necessary to 
point out that the group of children which 
can be classed as deprived presents us with 
our most difficult and often seemingly imposs- 
ible task. As much as we have tried to adapt 
our approach the daily challenge to the staff 
is physically and mentally exhausting. The 
school, by law and with very few exceptions, 
must include all children who come to it. 
There are not enough resources we have dis- 
covered that can make the job less exacting: 
We have not discovered enough ways of han- 
dling the problems of these children to make 
the job possible for the teachers or the 
students. 


One of the most nagging problems to the 
school is in the rate of transience. Althougt 
60 to 70% of the school population may stay 
during a school year, the other 30 to 40% are 
in constant motion. One year 1967-68, with < 
school population between 600 and 700 ther« 
were about 450 transfers in and about 50( 
transfers out. The amount of paper work tha| 
ensues is phenomenal. These pupils who maj) 
stay for a day, a week or a month do not ge 
time to settle into the school. By the time thi 
staff is in a position to help, the children havi 
left. 


School Programme | 

Generally speaking, the staff attempts t 
minimize undue pressures on children by fur 
nishing programmes that involve acceptance 
support and encouragement of each child’) 
development. It is essential that school be é 
the least a happy and satisfying place 1 
which children spend their time. Punitiv 
measures help to accomplish neither this air 
nor desirable learning in general. The sta 
utilizes the resources of the community b) 
extending the classroom through visits an 
field trips. We thus provide as interestin; 
relevant and diverse a programme as possib] 
within our present capabilities and facilitie 
We challenge the children in ways that hopé 
fully avoid going too far beyond their preset! 


®Melby, E.O. ‘‘The Deprived Child: His Gift | 
Education.” The Community School and its Admii 
istration, Vol. IV No. 12, August 1966 pp. 1-5. 
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level of competence. Our emphases are on 
social, physical and academic development. 
These areas are, of course, inseparable. How- 
ever, we find that for a number of children 
the psychological and social needs are most 
obvious and pressing and must through neces- 
sity be dealt with directly. Finally, we try to 
accept the children at their actual level and 
work from there in facilitating their 
development. 

Each teacher is supplied with materials, 
equipment, furniture and books to develop 
the programme for his group of children. 
Resource personnel are available as a source 
of support and help for this programme. 
Some classes have the full or part time ser- 
vices of lay assistants. All teachers use the 
time and skills of volunteers from outside the 
school. 

| There has been a general move away from, 
the use of a standard curriculum in most 
schools. We have participated in this trend. 
Children are not exposed to year end exams 
given for the purpose of deciding whether or 
not they should be promoted to the next 
grade. The pupils are placed in classrooms by 
age rather than achievement. 

In September the teacher receives the 
yroup of approximately thirty children. His 
yasic responsibility is for the development of 
1 programme for this group. His other 
-esponsibilities as a member of a team are in 
‘elationship to the whole school and staff. 

| Although, each classroom in the school is 
lifferent there are certain similarities that do 
xist. Each teacher sets out a routine of oper- 
tion. These routines are often developed in 
ooperation and participation of the children 
hemselves. The children are organized into 
-rarious groups in which they work at par- 
icular tasks. Sometimes the whole class 
vorks together. Sometimes the children work 
adividually. Various areas of the room are 
esignated for specific kinds of activities. Fre- 
uently, children do not have their own 
esks, rather, they have a place in the room 
> store their work. Children move from 
entre to centre for various activities. At 
nese centres teacher and children have 
laced various types of materials of interest 
S well as work assignments. These centres 
‘sually have a theme such as science, lan- 
uage, reading, mathematics, social studies, 
lusic and art. A centre at any particular. 
‘me is much more specific within the context 
f the theme. ; 
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The basic element in each classroom is the 
teacher-pupil relationship. We find that most 
of the children who present problems have a 
low feeling of self-esteem. The most direct 
approach in dealing with this problem is 
through the teacher who assists the child by 
providing opportunities for success not only 
with the classroom tasks but in supporting 
his relationships with his peers. 

Perhaps the following illustration will clar- 
ify the school’s attempt to adapt to the child 
and his environment. One of the essential 
tasks for a child to deal with in order to 
develop personally and at the same time ‘sur- 
vive’ in the educational system is to learn 
how to read with a high degree of compe- 
tence. It is well known to us that factors 
essential to learning how to read are in oper- 
ation long before the reading itself begins. 
His oral language development is one of the 
most important. The four-year-old brings 
with him a considerable experience with lan- 
guage. He has learned the language of his 
home and immediate environment. It is upon 
this base, however inadequate, that the kin- 
dergarten must facilitate fluency with lan- 
guage. In order to do this, frequent opportuni- 
ties for relevant talk not only with adults but 
also with other children must be provided. 
The child must learn that speech is not the 
only way of communicating with other 
people. He can communicate through paint 
and modelling materials. As the child pro- 
ceeds through the kindergarten programme 
he also receives many experiences with print- 
ed material. He is read to each day. He sees 
his name in print. He sees signs about the 
room. At some point the child may tell the 
teacher a story which she will write down 
during the telling. Although the child has had 
many previous opportunities to tell and listen 
to stories, this step of having it written for 
him is an important one. Gradually, most 
children begin to recognize words and other 
visual aspects of printed material. From here 
he will begin to experiment with his own 
writing and even attempt to read simple 
books. The perceptive teacher is able to 
decide when the child is ready to begin the 
more formal task of reading the work of 
others, either children’s writing or material 
published for children. Frequent visits to our 
library have aided in this development. 
During the grade one year when most of the 
latter parts of this development are occurring, 
children have become ready to read and most 
parents understand the process. 
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This continues throughout the grades in a 
programme which includes writing, reading, 
speaking and listening as complementary 
aspects of an integrated process. In all grades, 
the children are called upon to use their own 
experiences as topics for discussion and writ- 
ing. These experiences are supplemented by 
many field trips and enrichment activities, 
both during and out of school hours. For 
younger children these excursions are usually 
in the immediate community. However, for 
the older children there are experiences 
which take them beyond this area. As a 
result, we feel that the child comes to know 
his own community more adequately and 
gradually becomes aware of a community 
larger than his own. 


What we have found at Duke of York 
School is that many children enter school 
with a meagre language development, general 
experience, experience with books and moti- 
vation for learning. As a result, this group 
does not learn how to read until perhaps the 
third grade and even later. We have found 
that even with attempts to allow the child to 
develop his skills at his own rate there is 
pressure on him from the fact that many 
children have in fact learned to read. Thus, 
there are many older children who are unable 
to read. Although we have access to a Read- 
ing Clinic, the waiting list for this facility 
prevents them from becoming involved in the 
service. The task falls to the teaching staff. 

The discussion of the field of reading 
although it is only one of many aspects of a 
teacher’s work serves to illustrate some of the 
difficulties. It is obvious that the teacher 
cannot, on his own, adequatly meet the 
widely varying needs of all the children in 
his classroom. There has been a move from 
the teacher working in relative isolation to a 
position where he must learn how to utilize 
the skills of other teachers and resource per- 
sonnel, some from disciplines other than 
teaching. 


School Organization 


The staff of the school which serves the some 520 children consists of 


the following: 


Teaching Staff 
Kindergarten Junior and Senior..... 


‘PITT VAR eel seme st ee aie arceo i Sere ° 
DUNIOL,, eines stone be eaters eile cre 
Special Education...........-cceee- 
eB oi eYel eT es Grin SOARS Dis eer CIOS 
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A teacher needs to know when and how to 
involve another professional in the solution of 
classroom problems. He needs to know how te 
translate information provided by another 
professional into educational terms. A difficul- 
ty here is that we often do not know the 
precise meanings of terms used in other disci- 
plines. We tend to be action oriented. On the 
other hand social workers and psychologists 
tend to look at the behaviour of children 
from a casual point of view. The questior 
most often asked by teachers is in terms 0: 
knowledge of causes as opposed to methods 0} 
changing undesirable behaviour. 

It has been found in most areas of working 
with children—learning, health, both physica. 
and mental as well as behaviour—that the 
major portion of the problems must be deal! 
with in the school because of the shortage 0} 
outside services and the strict intake require 
ments of most serving institutions. 


As a result of this situation the teacher’; 
skills are taxed to their utmost. The diagnosi 
of problems and the development of adequat 
methodology give a constant need for in-ser 
vice training especially for young teachers. 

In addition to the programme offered to th 
children during the regular hours of schoo 
there are many extra curricular activitie 
provided. The gym is in action almost ever 
day before school, at noon hour and afte) 
school. Such activities as chess, knitting, crea 
tive dancing are also available after school. J 
local community group encourages a numbe| 
of children to participate in games thre 
evenings per week. These activities help th 
children to broaden their experiences an 
become more deeply involved in the schoo: 
However, it must be indicated that they al 
mean considerable additional effort by a 
already busy staff. 


i 
i 


Teachers Assistants 
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Resource Personnel 
Principal 
Vice-Principal 
Guidance Counsellor 
Social Worker 

Resource Teacher 
Special English Teacher 
Librarian 

Public Health Nurse 


Audio Visual Technician (Part time) 


Office Staff 
2 secretaries 
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The school also has access to the services of a number of other resource 
personnel who serve a number of schools. These include: 


Psychologist 
Psychiatrist 

Speech Teacher 

Subject Area Consultants: 


_ Since the beginning of the project, the 
school staff have worked in groups and com- 
mittees. The groups have been based on grade 
level; the committees on specific areas such as 
communicating with parents. At present, the 
staff is formed into three groups, each of 
which has a number of regular grade teach- 
2s, a special education teacher and a number 
of resource personnel. The groups elect two 
vepresentatives each to an Advisory Commit- 
vee. These representatives are all classroom 
jeachers. This committee also includes one 
‘esource person as well as the principal and 
vhe vice principal. 
The responsibilities of the three groups 
nelude the cooperative development of pro- 
jramme, the discussion of common concerns 
‘bout the school, in-service courses for the 
jfoup as well as other topics of interest. The 
Advisory Committee on the other hand is 
avolved with the formulation of school policy 
nd the provision of a means of communica- 
ion through the representatives which bring 
he opinions, ideas and concerns of their 
Toup, so that these may be shared and dis- 
ussed. The representatives take back and 
iscuss the implementation action required 
ith respect to the policy decisions of the 
ommittee. The committee also has the power 
) call ad hoc committees to deal with specific 
aod immediate issues. 
This cooperative work is in addition to and 
art of the day to day educational function of 
ie school. The resource personnel serve as 
4pport to the teaching staff. The vice princi- 
al, guidance counsellor social worker and 
ublic health nurse work along with the 
‘hool psychologist in a referral system which 
agins with the teaching staff. Such problems 
‘ attendance, health, extreme behaviour, 
vecific learning disability are dealt with in 
_ 21685—13 


General Academic Consultants 
Kindergarten Consultants 
Special Education Consultants 
Art, Music, Physical Education 


consultation with particular teachers. The 
outcome of these consultations may be a test 
being administered by the psychologist, a 
home visit by the social worker or nurse, long 
term visits with the guidance counsellor or 
referral to another agency outside the school. 

The resource teacher works in a number of 
areas. One of these is the coordination of the 
volunteer programme. Much of her time is 
spent in assisting teachers choose suitable 
materials and books for particular groups of 
children. She also studies and tries out new 
materials from publishers in order to judge 
their suitability for the school. At times, she 
spends time in classrooms demonstrating 
techniques and helping in the solution of 
classroom problems. Although her work is 
mainly with adults she does on occasion work 
with small groups of children outside of their 
classroom. 

The special English teacher works with 
children who are learning English as a second 
language. Groups of children, mainly Chinese, 
come to her classroom each day to participate 
in a programme which is designed to help 
them learn to speak and to read English flu- 
ently. Constant discussion with child’s class- 
room teacher helps to avoid any duplication 
of effort and ensures that the programme is 
suitable in both situations. 

The librarian is in charge of the resource 
centre which includes not only books but also 
many other non print materials such as 
records, slides, filmstrips, 8mm films and 
sound tapes. 


The centre is equipped as are the class- 
rooms with equipment appropriate to these 
non print materials. Children come in groups 
or individually to follow up on activities 
begun in the classroom. Research projects 
stem from the child’s interest and the teach- 
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er’s guidance. The classroom teacher helps 
the child articulate his problem or questions. 
The child then visits the centre to find appro- 
priate materials that answer this questions. 
The librarian helps the child develop his 
skills of locating information. In addition, and 
particularly for the very young children the 
librarian brings large groups of children 
together for book talks and reading stories. 
The centre is also available to children for 
reading for pleasure. Many children find the 
soft furniture of the centre a warm and com- 
fortable spot to curl up and read a book; it 
may be the only time of his life when the 
child is alone and in peace. 


Parental Involvement 

“Much depends on the teachers. Every 
chapter could end thus—but perhaps it is 
even more apt here than elsewhere. 
Teachers are already hard pressed, and 
nowhere more so than in the very dis- 
tricts where the cooperation of parents is 
most needed and hardest to win. We are 
aware that in asking them to take on new 
burdens we are asking what will some- 
times be next to impossible... Yet we are 
convinced that to make the effort will not 
only add depth to their understanding of 
their children but will also bring out that 
support from the home which is still 
often latent. It has long been recognized 
that education is concerned with the 
whole man; henceforth it must be con- 
cerned with the whole family.’ 


“Perhaps the greatest single error in the 
beginning of the project Duke of York School 
was the absence of any involvement of the 
school community with the proposed change 
in programme. The early attempts at com- 
municating to the parents included a formal 
meeting at which the programme was 
explained. This, however, was sadly insuffi- 
cient. The confusion of the initial stages are 
undoubtedly attributable in part to the lack 
of communication. 

The first significant attempt at adequate 
communication came with the abolition of 
formal report cards. In their place were sub- 
stituted parent-teacher conferences. Each 
parent was asked to come to the school and 
discuss his child’s progress with the teacher. 
During that first year we reached over 90 per 
cent of the parents for at least one interview. 


10 Children and their Primary School: a Report 
of the Central Advisory Council for Education 
(England) London, H.M.S.O., 1967. 
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This development of a ‘new’ method of 
reporting to parents was reached with a great 
deal of effort on the part of the staff and 
particularily the Reporting to Parents Com- 
mittee. The committee during many meetings, 
which by the way continued up until this 
winter, discussed many issues. These included 
such areas as methods of assessing children’s 
progress, various topics of assessment other 
than academic, invitations to parents, methods 
of including the hard to reach parent and 
methods and techniques of interviewing. To 
assist the rest of the staff in the method of 
reporting, in-service meetings were held and 
also a substantial manual was prepared. | 


The novelty of interviewing caused some 
teachers anxiety. However, during subsequent 
evaluation of the idea, the teachers felt that 
in spite of the time and difficulty involved it 
was indeed effective. Many said that they 
learned much from the parents about the 
children. Furthermore, it was found over the 
long run that in this way of reporting the 
parents could learn more not only about his 
child in school but also about the classroom 
programme. : 

The method is still in use, however, with 
some changes. Each parent is now asked to 
come to the school at least twice per year. 
When the parent arrives, he is asked whether 
or not he would like to have a written sum- 
mary of the interview. In this way, some par- 
ents who prefer to have some written recoré) 
of his child’s progress are satisfied. 

No matter how successful a teacher tries t¢ 
be with a child, he is usually defeated if ther« 
is an undesirable attitude toward the schoo) 
and the teacher. It is this need for a coopera: 
tive and sympathetic relationship between the 
home and the school which is basic to the 
child’s success. 

We have found a number of parents whi 
were not sympathetic to the ‘new’ methods 0 
education. The children were occasionally 0 
little help here. Some children were enjoyin, 
their activities to such an extent that whe! 
they arrived home they were saying that the: 
really enjoyed their play in the classroom 
Parents, used to other methods of learning 
objected. Our partial solution to this difficult; 
has been to invite the parents to visit th 
classroom while it is in operation durin 
school time. In spite of these visits and th 
teachers explanations, however, we have ha 
to at times adjust the programme for a pal 
ticular child in order to come closer to th 
parents expectations where they are widel 
divergent from the school’s. At the same tim: 


| 
= : } 


| 
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ontinual contact with the parents has 
srought greater mutual understanding and 
further adjustments to the programme. 


Our general approach to parents has been 
make them feel as welcome as possible in 
he school regardless of the reasons for which 
hey visit. We attempt to show the parent 
hat we are working toward the same end, 
hat is the development of the child. 


During the second year of the project, a 
yarent-teacher group was organized and an 
‘xecutive was elected. The first few meetings 
vere quite successful in terms of attendance. 
\lthough much effort was expended on the 
ubsequent meetings the number of people in 
‘ttendance dwindled considerably. The con- 
luding meeting involved a discussion around 
he fact that unless the children were some- 
ow involved parents would not attend. The 
‘aff of the school was already organizing 
‘ich activities. It was felt this year that the 
‘arent-teacher group should become inactive. 


| The school has also tried to involve parents 
1 other ways this year. We have held a 
amber of open-house days for the parents to 
isit the school during the day. The parents 
ave participated in excursions intended for 
arents and pre-school children. Both of these 
ave met with success. A number of teachers 
ave had parents into the school to observe 
te children in the classroom during the day. 


A local residents group has formed during 
‘is school year. In discussion with the staff of 
‘e school they have inquired about the 
railability of the school for evening activi- 
*s for both children and parents. This 


opears to be a most promising development. 


ylunteers 

The Toronto Board of Education has given 
te authority to schools of the City to utilize 
\lunteers as aids to the school staff. Duke of 
‘rk School has for the past several years 
ved the services of many volunteers. This 
jar there are approximately fifty. They come 
fym a variety of places. Most are housewives 
fm a more affluent area of the city. Some 
@ retired teachers. Others are university 
éd teachers’ college students. A few are par- 
€ts and residents of the school district. It is 
Cr immediate aim to expand this latter 
up not only because of their skills and 
sistance but also to develop a closer rela- 
tnship with the community. 

‘The volunteers work in many different 
Vys in the school. Often they assist during 
fid trips. Some work with individuals or 
| 21685—134 
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groups of children under the guidance of the 
teacher. A number have been involved in 
music programmes. One participates in the 
school chess club. 

At the beginning of the year, many of the 
volunteers participated in an in-service pro- 
gramme given by members of the staff. The 
volunteer is asked to complete a form which 
indicates such details as the age of the chil- 
dren they wish to work with, their particular 
interests and skills as well as the times they 
will be able to come to the school. Each 
volunteer is then assigned to a particular 
classroom where she will spend as a mini- 
mum a half day per week. There is at least 
one volunteer for each class. We have found 
this programme an excellent way in which to 
add to the variety of the programme and also 
to give children experience with a diversity 
of adults from different backgrounds. We are 
continually looking for additional volunteers 
as the need arises. 


Social and Welfare Agencies 


In the first year of the project, the Social 
and Welfare Agencies of the immediate and 
nearby community were asked to send a 
representative to a meeting at Duke of York 
School. The intent was to explain what the 
school was attempting to do and to develop 
some kind of coordinated approach to the 
problems of the area. About forty-five agen- 
cies were represented at the meeting. These 
included churches, juvenile court, Y.M.C.A., 
Central Neighbourhood House as well as 
many others. Very little came of this first 
attempt at coordination. It was discouraging 
to all because even though we knew that 
many of us were working to help the same 
families we were not coordinating our efforts 
or even sharing basic information. 

During the following years of the project, a 
different approach was taken to the problem 
of cooperation among agencies. Two particu- 
lar examples will be discussed below. The 
first, the Duke of York Day Care Programme 
included the following groups: the Toronto 
Board of Education, the Health and Welfare 
Department of Metropolitan Toronto, the 
Parks and Recreation Department of the City 
of Toronto and a number of private founda- 
tions. Secondly, the Duke of York Summer 
Programme included an even larger number 
of organizations. These were: the Toronto 
Board of Education, the City of Toronto 
Public Health Department, the City of Toron- 
to Parks and Recreation Department, the 
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Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conserva- 
tion Authority and the Y.M.C.A. of Metropoli- 
tan Toronto as well as four private founda- 
tions and a number of individual sponsors. 

The experience gained from these two pro- 
grammes seems to indicate that for successful 
cooperation certain elements need to be pre- 
sent. First, there must be a specific project 
which is designed to meet a particular, need. 
Secondly, is the need for a coordinator and a 
fund raiser who are deeply committed to the 
project. Thirdly, the necessary agencies who 
would have a possible interest. Those who 
express interest and are willing to provide 
some kind of resource be it staff materials or 
facilities should be asked to join in the en- 
terprise. Finally, and not of the least impor- 
tance is the employment of project staff mem- 
bers. Some evaluation of the success of the 
project should be made if it is to continue. 

The school has continued to work coopera- 
tively with individual agencies with respect 
to individual cases. We have invited workers 
to conferences devoted to the discussion of 
these particular cases. Also staff members 
have been invited to attend case conferences 
held by other agencies. 

The school social worker has been most 
effective in acting as a coordinator of the 
involvement of families and children with 
agencies. Families who come to her are 
involved in discussions about problems. She 
discusses the services offered by various 
agencies in relation to the problems. The 
choice of procedure and method of attack on 
the problem is left up to the parents. In sup- 
port of their decision the social worker assists 
in the referral procedure toward the particu- 
lar agency chosen. Where a number of agen- 
cies are already involved with a family the 
parents not infrequently come to her for help 
in the coordinating of these efforts. The point 
of view taken is that the school should avoid 
imposing service but at the same time assist 
by discussion of the problem and encourage 
the family to decide upon and take a course 
of action. 


The Duke of York Day Care Programme 
The day care programme operated in the 
school is under the direction of a Board of 
Directors on which are a parent and the 
school principal as well as other members. 
The programme has a permanent staff and 
has a number of volunteers that help. It is 
financed largely by the Welfare Department 
with some assistance from private founda- 
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tions. A further cooperating organization is 
the Department of Parks and Recreation for 
the City of Toronto. 

All of the 35 children in the programme 
attend Duke of York School. They range in 
age from 5-9. However, the organization even 
though it uses the school operates rather 
independently but cooperatively with the) 
school. The selection process for children 
begins in the school with the teachers, guid-. 
ance counsellor and social worker but the 
final selection and approval is by a member 
of the permanent staff of the Day Care pro- 
gramme. Since the Department of Welfare) 
finances the programme they set the fee to be 
paid by parents. There is a sliding scale for) 
fees which varies with the financial status of 
the parents. 

The children are taken at noon hour to the 
John Innes Community Centre for lunch. The 
afternoon activities take place in the auditone 
um of the school from 3:30 to 5:00 p.m. In 
addition to these, there are frequent field 
trips and excursions to such places as the’ 
Y.M.C.A. at Spadina and Bloor Streets where 
there is an arts and crafts programme provid-| 
ed. We have found for certain children this 
fulfilled an important 


organization has 


function. 


Summer Programmes | 


During the first few years of the project 
the efforts of the school staff, particularly the 
guidance counsellor and the vice-principal 
were strictly those of referral and coordina: 
tion. Institutions offering summer pro 
grammes, both day and resident camps, wer) 
contacted and asked the number of place: 
that could be made available to the childret 
of the school. The parents were informed an¢ 
those interested were invited to the school ti 
meet with representatives from the variou) 
camping organizations. Each representative 4) 
the meeting presented to the parents th) 
details about the camp, including the pre 
gramme, the cost and the method of applyin 
for placement. The parents then decide 
which camp was suitable for their childre 
and then filled out applications. A considere 
ple amount of follow-up work was done b 
the guidance counsellor to make sure the, 
those parents who were interested in havin 
their children attend a camp were included i) 
some part of a summer programme. This sel) 
vice has and will continue in the future. 

During the year 1969, a summer day calD 
was organized for about 150 of the children (| 
Duke of York School. The school cooperate 
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with five other agencies and received support 
from a number of private foundations and 
individual donors. A chairman and the school 
principal obtained three supervisory staff 
members and selected young volunteers to 
operate the programme. 

| The programme was divided into two 
2-week periods during each of which different 
groups of 75 children were involved. 

| The objectives of the Day Camp Project 
included ideas such as: 

f “the provision of an outdoor education 
f programme that is child centred and 
develops natural science and camping 
skills away from the usual environment 
of the children’, 

“to encourage an appreciation for out- 
| door living”. 

{ “—to develop the growth of the individu- 
ae al child”, 

|The camp was structured to best accom- 
olish these objectives. Each day the children 
assembled at the school and then were taken 
by bus at 8:15 a.m. to a conservation region, 
3ruce’s Mill, just outside of Metropolitan 
foronto. They returned to the city at 4:00 
).m. Groups were kept small with approxi- 
nately six campers per counsellor so that as 
nuch individual attention as possible could 
ve given to the children. 

| The daily programme included a wide var- 
ety of outdoor activities as well as arts and 


_4 Duke of York, York Camara Day Camp Report 
39 Y.W.C.A. of Metropolitan Toronto. p. 1 
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crafts. Lunches were provided. A day was 
spent at the Black Creek Pioneer Village to 
learn and experience the life of pioneers of 
early Ontario. 


An interesting comment appears in the 
Report ’69 
“Although formal swimming lessons were 
held at the beginning of camp, the lessons 
were disbanned. We found that the chil- 
dren were happier when allowed to pro- 
gress at their own speed. By removing 


the lesson the pressure to achieve was 
eliminated’. 


Needless to say the teachers at Duke of 
York have found that this concept applies in 
almost all areas of learning for the children. 

The plans for a continued and expanded 
day camp programme for 1970 have been 
approved by the Toronto Board of Education. 
Since there is some financial expenditure 
involved, final approval must await the pass- 
ing of the budget by the Metropolitan Toron- 
to School Board. 


ibid p. 2. 
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INNER-CITY INDEX 


To the Chairman and Members 
of the Academic Committee: 


Inner-City Schools 


During the summer of 1967, at the direction 
of the School Board, the Advisory Council of 
Directors appointed a committee of Metro 
officials to discuss criteria for Inner City 
Schools. From time to time, the Committee 
has considered applications from area boards 
for approval of schools as “Inner City” 
Schools and had made subjective judgments 
in each case on the basis of supporting data 
supplied with the applications, along with 
data pertaining to income and public housing. 


At the same time the members of the Com- 
mittee, in conjunction with the Metropolitan 
Research Department, have studied criteria 
that might be used in a more objective 
manner. As a result of these studies, an Inner 
City Index has been established. The Index 
takes into account such items as income, 
public housing, juvenile delinquency and eco- 
nomic and household characteristics, and 
translates these items into a point score. A 
summary of the Index is attached to this 
report, and the attached documents, “Schools 
Approved as “Inner City” and “Schools for 
Consideration as “Inner City” indicate how 
the Index may be used. 

At the meeting of the Advisory Council of 
Directors held on October 2, 1968, approval 
was given by the Directors to the Index and 
to the procedure for its use as explained by 
members of the Metropolitan Research 
Department. In addition, a list of 37 schools 
submitted for approval as Inner City Schools 
by area boards of education was considered. 
The Directors gave approval to the following 
26 schools: 


Etobicoke Lord Lansdowne 
Braeburn Leslie 
Elmbank Montrose 
Scarborough Old Orchard 
Pringdale Gardens Pauline 
Warden Perth 
Toronto Pelham Park 
Christie Palmerston 
Blake Roden 
Bruce Shaw Street 
Brock York 
Duke of Bala Avenue Jr. 
Connaught Dens OOd salt. 
Dovercourt George Syme Jr. 
Davenport Memorial Jr. 


King Edward 
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APPENDIX “A” 


It is recommended: 


1. That the Inner City Index prepared 
by the Metropolitan Research Depart- 
ment be approved for use in determining 
the status of schools as Inner City 
Schools. | 

2. That the above-named 26 schools be | 
approved as Inner City Schools, effective 


September 1, 1969, subject to budget 
considerations. 

3. That the schools listed on page 306 
previously approved as “Inner City” 
Schools be re-confirmed. 

F. G. Ridge 

Director of Research and 
Planning 

R. E. Jones 
Co-ordinator of Academic 
Programmes 


W. J. McCordic 
Director and Secretary-Treasurer, | 


METROPOLITAN TORONTO SCHOOL 
BOARD 


Summary-Index for Inner City Schools | 

Following the direction of the Inner-City 

Committee, the Metropolitan Toronto 

Research Department proceeded to describe 

as many Metro-wide demographic factors as) 

possible. Other than Juvenile Delinquency 

(1967), Ontario Housing (1968) and Social) 

Welfare (1967), the balance of the factors are 

based on re-worked 1961 census data. (Factor 

maps are available for inspection). 

For each of the following factors, if the) 

school met the criterion, a credit point (+ 

was given: | 

(a) Income—$4,100.00 
Census, D.B.S.) 

(b) Public Housing—majority of pupil’ 

are from public housing (Ontari( 

Housing Corporation data, 1968, an‘ 

data from principals). 

(c) Juvenile Delinquency 7 per cent 0: 

over—Police contact (Metropolitar 

Toronto Police data, 1968). 

(d) Socio-economic Rank—lowest ranl 

(Metropolitan Profile, Social Plannin; 

Council of Metropolitan Toronto, 

1965). 

(e) Economic Achievement—above 1. 

rank (High positive signs indicat 

low economic achievement) (Soci¢ 


| 
or less (196) 
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Economic Correlates of Housing Con- 
dition, 1965). 

(f) Household Characteristics—below 1.0 
rank (High negative scores—deficien- 
cy of basic household amenities) 
(Urban Renewal Study, Metropolitan 
Toronto Planning Board, 1967). 

(g) Social Welfare—estimated heavy 

density Family Service Association of 
j Metropolitan Toronto data, 1968. 


The Total Points column was arrived at by 
.counting each + as one point with the excep- 
‘tion of the Ontario Housing, and in that 
‘column each + was counted as two points. 


_ The presence of more than 50 per cent of 
the enrolment from Public Housing has been 
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judged to be a doubly potent factor in the 
determination of Inner-City School Status. 
The school boundaries in some cases over- 
lap two or three census tract areas. In those 
cases, information is given for all census 
tracts involved. Only one point (+) per 
column, however, is counted. 
Additional factors may be developed as 
data becomes available. 
Dr. F. G. Ridge 
Director of 
Planning 
Dr. D. C. Hambleton 
Educational Research 
Co-ordinator 


October 12, 1968 


Research and 
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TABLE 1 
Population and Residence Characteristics 


A. ArraA PoPpuLATION 


Year 
Census Tract No. 1961 1966 % Change 
99* 4,109 4,003 — 2.5% 
101 3,184 5,056 +58.8% 
103* 1,868 1,215 —34.9% 
| 105* 3 —33.3% 
Tsia kareena ss 9,164 10,276 +12.1% 


Comments: The population increase from 1961 to 1966 was primarily a result of the Moss Park 


Apartments development. The City’s population declined by 2% in this period. 


B. Curtp Porunation In 1966 


No. of children No. 
f Children 
Census Tract No. Under 6 6-14 15-18 per family 
99* 339 391 113 1.3 
101 522 468 139 1.3 
103* 147 232 69 2.3 
105* 0 0 0 0 
Total; Prose sisted vse seg 1,008 1,091 321 
% of Age Group of Area 
Population... i528... 10% 11% 3% 
% of Age Group of City 
Population. <2.) 58Fa5.. 10% 138% 5% 


Comments: Tract 103 has a high number of children per family. The proportion of children to 
total population is slightly lower in the area than in the City as a whole, 


C. Revation or Lopcine Faminies To Toran Famuirs 1n 1966 


Census Tract 


% of Lodging 


No. of Lodging Families of 


No. No. Families Families Total Families 
} 
99* 677 152 22% 
f 101 952 76 8% 
103* 205 14 7% 
105* 0 0 0 
Totaled ee neste 1,834 242 138% 


Comments: The proportion of lodging families is slightly higher than the City figure of 11%, 
while in tract 99 the ratio is twice as high as the City figure. 
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TABLE 1 (cont’d) 
B. Owner Occupancy In 1966 


x 
No. of Owner Owner Occupied 


Census Tract No. of Occupied Occupied of Total 
No. Dwellings Dwellings Dwellings 
99* 847 213 25% 
101 1,381 159 12% 
103* 241 aa 29% 
105* 0 0 
CTESEGOE RI EE eed Ae ees eee 
Totals eeckee. 2,469 443 18% 


Comments: The level of owner occupancy is quite low compared with the Citywide average 


of 51%. 
*Census data has been adjusted to account for differences between tract boundaries and the 
area dealt with in this report. Tract 99 has been reduced by one-third; tracts 103 and 105 have 


been reduced by one-half. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 1961 Census, 1966 Census. 


TABLE 2 
Social Characteristics, 1961 


A. Immigration, Epucation, British ORIGINS, JuvENILE DELINQUENCY 


% ot 
Population % of Juvenile 
% of with Population Delinquents 
Immigrants University of British per 1000 youths 
Census Tract No. Population 1946-1961 education Origin 1962-1965 
| 
99* 4,109 17.3 2.5 53.1 100.3 
101 3,184 16.2 on 42.1 113.4 } 
103* 1,868 10.9 ae 50.8 109.9 
105* 3 0 0 0 0 | 
Total’.cc.. tae teeta a 9,164 — _ — — 
29.1 7.4 51.8 44.0 | 


Comments: The area had a lower proportion of immigrants than the City as a whole. The rate 
of juvenile delinquency was more than twice the City average. 


B. EmprtoyMentT CHARACTERISTICS : 
| 

1) 

% of 
| 

| 


No. % of Average % Men Primary 
Census Persons Women Family Earning Craftsmen 
Tracts in Labour % of in Labour Income Less Than and | 
No. Force Population Force ($) $2000 Labourers } 
ies ee eS 
99* 1,856 45% 26.9 3,581 Oud 38.7 
101 1,418 45% 20.9 3,385 31.6 35.9 
103* 577 31% 23.0 3,498 25.3 45.0 
105* 0 0 0 0 0 0 
se RN an ins Eek Sa ahhh BS Ah Si a A I 
TOtal «<<... saaptame ae 3,851 42% _— — — — 
City of Toronto. meas seri 48% 37.6 4,972 15.5 42.4 
Comments: Income levels were considerably lower than for the City as a whole. { 
*Census data has been adjusted to account for differences between tract boundaries and the 


area dealt with in this report. Tract 99 has been reduced by one-third; tracts 103 and 105 have 
been reduced by one-half. } 


Source: Metropolitan Profile, Social Planning Council, 1966. | 
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‘APPENDIX “H” 


Convenient Caring 
or 
Truly Caring 
A Brief submitted to the 
Senate Committee on Poverty 
Toronto, March 10th, 1970. 


Jim Steele, 

Advisory Chairman, 
Neighborhood Youth Corps., 
15 Forman Avenue, 
Toronto 289, Ontario. 


Convenient Caring 
or 
Truly Caring 


Convenient caring about the problems of 
the poor is that action that is limited to doing 
something that relieves us of temporary 
embarassment or relieves our conscience. In 
the private sector, this is the individual or 
group that provides a hamper at Christmas 
for a poor family but then forgets that the 
needs of individuals and families are just as 
real during the other 364 days of the year. At 
the government level, it is usually making a 
study and then making recommendations in 
all sincerity but knowing that there is not a 
snow balls chance in hell of these recommen- 
dations being carried out. 


Truly caring about the problems of the 
poor entails concern and action to meet as 
best possible for a long period of time those 
problems that are literally destroying indi- 
viduals and families. In the private sector, 
this entails the long term support and govern- 
ment, it means the implementation of govern- 
ment programs and also the support of pri- 
vate groups by government. To put it as 
bluntly as possible, what I am saying that no 
level of government has the resources, finan- 
cial or people, to alleviate poverty and bring 
dignity and meaning into the lives of people. 
It is only through the maximum involvement 
of people and their talents from the private 
sector, the volunteer, can we provide mean- 
ingful happenings and make people feel that 
they are important and that people care about 
them. I do not for one minute, mean the 
Lady Bountiful spreading of goodies but the 
going out into the larger community of many 
people who on a very personal basis work for 
and with people. We must get away from the 
idea that government must and can meet the 
needs of all of the people. 


By 


Truly Caring Involves Both Understanding 
and Action 

It is all so easy to either say the poor made 
their own bed and now let them make the 
best of it or to even say that the problem is 
not serious and hide our heads in the sanc 
until such time as all hell breaks loose. 


“The Puerto Ricans have a wonderfu 
phrase. They say: ‘you can’t cover up the sky 
with your hand.’ You just can’t cover uy 
ugliness and misery and poverty. There isn 
point in trying. And I think that young peopl 
put us on the spot when they point out tha 
we still try to cover up ugliness—even thi 
best of us”. Dr. Oscar Lewis. 

When I am part of taking sixty children o1 
an outing in the winter, I often find tha 
about forty of them either have not mitts 
scarves or are even in running shoes. I havi 
had occasion to see old people sitting at thi 
windows of houses in a row on Wincheste 
Street and only seeming to leave their statio) 
to either eat or go to the bathroom. I ofte! 
have old people phone me up asking fo 
people to visit them in rooming houses, 0 
asking if I can find them part time employ 
ment in order that they can retain thei) 
dignity. When I see youngsters who are lova’ 
ble and interested at seven or eight year 
become frustrated and hostile at eleven 0! 
twelve, I often ask myself why. Why shoul 
some youngsters live in houses where th 
sidewalk is their front yard and the backyar| 
a junkyard? | 

Cold impersonal government programs thé 
are based upon theoretical approaches an) 
large expenditures of money will neve 
answe the very personal problems of people. 

We have only to look to the south of us, ‘| 
the United States, to see that despite tl) 
expenditure of billions of dollars that the “fi 
cat” theoretical approaches have done little ' 
alleviate the problems of poverty there. In a) 
fairness, some of the programs have had son 
element of success but the empire buildin 
political wrangling and the cold imperson 
approach have provided little to motiva’ 
people or to add dignity to their lives. Eve 
the so called participation of the poor Wi 
nullified by giving them a minority vote j 
any decision making or putting them on ci 


payrolls and thus making them civ 
employees rather than representatives of the 
peer group. | 


As the young people quite aptly put it, a 
Way” are the problems of the majority | 
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people who low income to be solved with the 
absence of “grass roots” involvement. I do 
openly admit that serious emotional problems 
of some people can only be handled by 
professional people but when it comes to such 
a large problem as poverty that only the par- 
ticipation of many people, professional and 
lay, can we truly bring meaning, motivation 
and dignity into the lives of people who are 
often defeated, frustrated, confused and on 
the verge of hostility. 


What is happening to people as a result of 
poverty 


“T see a change that comes over young 
people in the slums at about the age of four- 
teen or fifteen. It’s ironic but very young 
children—in Harlem, for instance—frequently 
seem brighter, more energetic, even happier 
than children of the same age whom I see 
walking with their nurses along Fifth Avenue 
between Fiftieth and Seventieth streets. But 
the slum children at the age of about fourteen 
seem to lose those positive qualities: the faces 
of some of them seem deadened and others 
antagonistic’—Senator Robert Kennedy 
During the past eight years, living and 
working with young people in the downtown 
ne for the entire fifty-two weeks of each 
year, I find the very young to be interested 
and lovable but as many get older the influ- 
ence of the environment that they live in and 
the attitudes of their own community and the 
larger community as expressed by the news 
media definitely does much to create a feeling 
of frustration and hostility. On the other 
hand, the small group of youngsters that we 
Jo come into contact at about age seven or 
aight and continue to work with and for do 
decome involved in their own community at 
the senior high school age. Unforunately, 
there is a lack of continuity in working with 
young people and sufficient numbers are not 
deing reached. Particularly, in the age group 
1 to 15 is there a breaking down of involve- 
nent. It does seem that something is done for 
he very young and then this involvement 
jap, age 11 to 14 occurs and then we become 
oncerned about young people at age 17 again 
orgetting that this gap may have done 
‘amage that will make it virtually impossible 
© motivate these youngsters. 

_Many old people in our so called “affluent 
ociety” are lonely, often hungry and in many 
astances living in rooms in inferior housing. 
fost people recognize that old age pensions 
ave not kept abreast of the cost of living. 
Jur particular groups find that the young can 
ring meaning into the lives of the old by 
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becoming involved in doing chores for the 
old, visitations and by holding social even- 
ings. While this does put meaning into the 
lives of old folk, we must step up our efforts 
and also recognize that not all older people 
are sick and can’t do things for themselves. 
Many old people on the banks of the East 
River, New York City, are employed for a 
few hours a week in a subsidized factory 
doing light work which provides additional 
income, meaning and dignity. While not all 
old people are able to become so involved, 
those who do come out of these factories with 
a light in their eyes that no amount of money 
could provide. We also plan to open a store 
where donated food would be provided free 
or at a nominal charge—many old people 
insist upon paying something—for those who 
are ill or who after paying high rents from 
their meagre pension have little left for food. 
I also feel that regular visitations to lonely 
old people in rooms by the young would add 
much to the lives of both. Young families will 
also be asked to adopt old folk under a “Fos- 
ter Grandparents” program which once again 
would add meaning and stability to both the 
old and some families. 

Generalizations and categorizing of the poor 

“Well I’ve been trying to urge people not to 
lump all the poor together and not to treat 
them as one homogeneous mass. As you study 
individuals and families you see that some 
rather crucial distinctions have to be made 
between the results of poverty in different 
social and cultural contexts. Dr. Oscar Lewis. 

“And I think that our antipoverty program 
in this country should try to distinguish 
between families to whom poverty has given 
a whole way of life and families who are poor 
but still subscribe to the basic values of the 
system in which they live.”—Senator Robert 
Kennedy. 

We often, without intending to do so, 
destroy people by saying that all poor people 
are lazy, scroungers, second-class citizens, etc. 
As we are all aware, if we repeat something 
often enough we not only begin to believe it 
but so does the person or group that we are 
talking about. As many individuals as possi- 
ble must be made aware that they are capa- 
ble of certain achievement and that they are 
important as individuals. In all of our pro- 
grams, we try and work on a basis of a 
volunteer to each two or three people and 
also we are concerned that the volunteer be 
involved on a continuing basis. One shot deals 
like hit and run raids in the war often do 
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more damage for we raise the hopes of people 
and then slam one more door in their faces. 

While it is important that people recognize 
the needs of people and the lack of the facili- 
ties for meeting these needs, I do feel that the 
press, radio, television and others can play an 
important role if they also give recognition to 
the potential that lies dormant in depressed 
areas. We must attack the creation of “eco- 
nomic ghettoes” now or suffer the grave 
consequences of many societies throughout 
the world. 


The involvement of people in meeting the 
needs of other people 

“Open your eyes and seek another human 
being in need of a little time, a little friendli- 
ness, a little company, a little work. It may be 
a lonely, an embittered, a sick or an awkward 
person for whom you can do something, to 
whom you can mean something. Perhaps it 
will be an old person or a child. Or else a 
good cause needs volunteer workers, people 
who can give up a free evening or run 
errands. Who can list all the uses to which 
that precious working capital called man can 
be put?” Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 

“No one has the right to take for granted 
his own advantages over others in health, in 
talents, in ability, in success, in a happy child- 
hood or congenial home conditions. One must 
pay a price for all these boon. What one owes 
in return is a special responsibility for other 
lives.” Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 

“Your success depends on freeing yourself 
from blaming either the child, his parents, or 
his race or nationality. You will need to face 
honestly your own preconceptions about 
racial and national traits and about the whole 
poverty population. Instead of generalizing, 
learn to look at each child individually, value 
him for what he is, and explore ways of 
setting up the kind of rapport that sparks 
learning. 

Self-esteem and self-confidence are basic to 
learning. The personal interest that you show 
in the child may well be the catalyst that 
makes him recognize his own worth and his 
ability to achieve’—Anna W. M. Wolf. 

Everywhere I go, both within the effected 
community and out into the larger communi- 
ty, I find people young and old who do care 
and do desire to become involved in making 
the community a better place to live in and to 
grow up in. For instance, I recruited 50 young 
people for a summer of involvement at a 
church dance. One of the main difficulties 
that I find that churches, schools, etc. are over 
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protective and want to limit the understand- 
ing and involvement of young people. It is 
little wonder that young people become. 
involved in drugs, etc. for they have so much | 
to offer but are often cut off from being of. 
service to others by adults who neither have 
the same idealism or care enough about 
others. I find that young people who do go out 
into the community gain much from the. 
experience and often find themselves in help- 


ing others. | 
Programs that we either have in operation or | 


can put in operation that would have an 
effect upon poverty are as follows: / 
You will no doubt read many reports and 
many will involve large expenditures of 
money that put the possibility of becoming a 
reality in the remote area. What I am sug- 
gesting here, because of the involvement of 
the private sector and the establishment can | 
become a reality within two months. / 
The Senior Citizen 
1. A subsidized industry where old folk 
could work for a few hours a week and bring | 
additional income and meaning into their 
lives. } 
2. A central food store where free food or 
at a nominal charge would be available for 
those who are ill or because of their meagre) 
pension are not eating properly. 
3. A Foster-Grandparents program whereby 
young families would make old folks a part of 
their family life. This does not entail the 
moving of the old person into their homes but: 
rather the old person becoming a part of the’ 
family life. | 
4. Visitations ‘to the old who need the com- 
pany of people to overcome the loneliness. 
5. Social happenings for the old. | 
Programs for the Young ) 
1. Programs for the young must start at a 
very early age and continue without any gaps. 
during the years up to 17 or 18 and must be. 
for fifty-two weeks of the year for much of) 
the good done can be undone during certain 
periods of the year particularly during the 
summer period when school is out and many) 
programs cease to operate. 
2. Tutorial programs and exposure pro-) 
grams on a personal basis are a must. | 
3. We have found that our farm and small 
town vacation program, making use of week- 
lies and dailies, not only takes youngsters) 
out of the city but provides a solid eo 
exposure. 
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4. Happenings must take place both within 
and outside of the effected community. 


| 5. The involvement of local and out of the 
community young people is important for this 
provides motivation for both groups of young 
| people. 


| 6. A summer camp which combines both 
the joys of nature and also works upon school 
deficiencies is needed for such things as read- 
jing a grade behind can be alleviated during 
| this period. 

| 


7. Programs which go out into the streets 
during the summer, on vacant lots, etc., 
involved young volunteers, youngsters and 
parents. This program truly brings people 
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together and many solid friendships are 
formed. 


8. The importance of preventative action 
and programs must be sold for we find it 
easier to reach youngsters at an early age 
than to wait until they become problems at 
age 16 or 17. 


9. The providing of proper food and cloth- 
ing is as important in our own country as it is 
abroad. 


10. The recognition of the courage of the 
children by the general public rather than 
treating youngsters as misfits is important. 

Anything that is done to alleviate poverty 
must be based upon a long term basis for the 


band aid approach does little good and is a 
waste of money. 


ee ee ee ee 
} Queen’s Printer for Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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MEMBERS OF THE 


SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle 

Carter 

Connolly (Halifax North) 

Cook 

Croll 

Eudes 

Everett 

Fergusson 

Fournier (Vadawaska-Restigouche, 
Deputy Chairman) 


(18 Members) 
(Quorum 6) 


Hastings 

Inman 

Lefrancois 
MacDonald (Queens) 
McGrand 

Pearson 

Quart 

Roebuck 

Sparrow 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, October 28, 
1969: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate and 
report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, regional or 
otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty in Canada, and to 
recommend appropriate action to ensure the establishment of a more effective 
structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such counsel, staff 
and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, to 
examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence from 
day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during sittings and 
adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session be 
referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, Carter, 
Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), 
Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 

In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, but that it be 
amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and substituting therefor the 
following:— 


“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to adjourn from place 
to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to sit during sittings and 
adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 

The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator Croll, 


seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, October 29, 
1969. 
“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax North) and 
MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving on the Special 
Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and report all aspects of 


poverty in Canada; and 
That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from the list of 
Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Toronto, Wednesday, March 11, 1970. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice, Sub-committee “A” of the Special Senate 
Committee on Poverty met this day at 9.30 a.m. in St. Lawrence Hall. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll, (Chairman); Cook, Eudes, Everett, 
Fergusson and Inman. (6) 


| In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CITY OF TORONTO: Alderman Anthony 


O’Donohue; Alderman Horace Brown; Alderman Karl Jaffary; Alderman John 
Sewell. 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF METROPOLITAN TORONTO: Mr. W. 
| J. White, Supervisor, East District Office; Mrs. E. Pearl, Chairman, Social Action 
Committee. In attendance but not heard: Mr. E. F. Watson, Executive Director. 


FROM THE FLOOR: Mrs. J. Farthing. 
At 11.45 Sub-committee “A” adjourned until 2.00 p.m. at St. Lawrence Hall. 


At 2.00 p.m. Sub-committee “A” met at St. Lawrence Hall. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll, (Chairman); Cook, Eudes, Everett, 
_ Fergusson and Inman. (6) 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


COMMUNITY LEGAL AID AND SERVICES PROGRAM: Mr. Ian Alexander 
McDougall, Director; Mr. Larry Taman, Chairman. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN OF CANADA, TORONTO 
SECTION: Mrs. Morris Vigoda, President; Mrs. Jack Roden, Vice-president, 
Education; Mrs. Benjamin Gross, Research Volunteer, Service Department. 


In attendance but not heard: Mrs. Gerald Wiener, Vice-president, Service. 
At 4.15 p.m. Mr. Walter Pitman, M.P.P., was heard. 
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At 4.45 p.m. Sub-committee “A” adjourned until 8.00 p.m. at St. Christopher House, 
67 Wales Avenue. 


At 8.00 p.m. Sub-committee “A” met at St. Christopher House. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll, (Chairman); Cook, Everett, Fergusson and 
Inman. (5) 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER HOUSE. PORTUGUESE CANADIAN CONGRESS. 
KENSINGTON AREA RESIDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. (Joint Presentation) Mr. 
David Maben, Executive Director, St. Christopher House; Mr. Paul Lane, Alexandra 
Park Residents’ Association; Mr. Dan Martynuik, President, Kensington Area | 
Residents’ Association; Mr. Antonio V. B. Prates, Secretary, Portuguese Canadian | 
Congress; Mr. Manuel Mira, President, Portuguese Canadian Congress; Mr. Edward J. | 
Clarke, Secretary-Treasurer, Toronto Negro Veterans’ Association; Director, Ken- | 
sington Area Residents’ Association. 


FROM THE FLOOR: 
Mrs. Pauline Shapiro; Mr. Americo DeSousa; 
Mrs. I. Smolsky; Miss Darlene Morray; 
Mrs. L. Wood; Mr. Delfim Viana; 
Mrs. B. Adams; Miss K. Brown; | 
Mr. Sam Snyder; Mr. Brian Nasimok; | 
Mrs. W. Eisen; Miss Margo Kleiker; 
Mr. Antonio Vaz; Mr. E. A. Edison; 
Mrs. M. LaChapelle; Mr. Ken Acton; | 
Mr. Donald Dolson; Mr. Alf. Barclay; } 
Miss Barbara Neat; Mr. Ronald Singer. | 


The briefs listed hereunder were ordered to be printed as appendices: | 


“A” — Briefs submitted by Aldermen Anthony O’Donohue, Horace Brown, Karl | 
Jaffary and John Sewell of the City of Toronto; 


“B” — Brief submitted by the Family Service Association of Metropolitan Toronto; 
“C” — Brief submitted by Community Legal Aid and Services Program; 


“PD” — Brief submitted by the National Council .of Jewish Women of Canada, | 
Toronto Section; 


“E” — Brief submitted by Mr. Walter Pitman, M.P.P. 


“F” — Brief submitted jointly by St. Christopher House, the Portuguese Canadian 
Congress and the Kensington Area Residents’ Association. 
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“G” — Brief submitted by the Italian Aid Society. 


At 10.30 p.m. Sub-committee “A” adjourned until 9.30 a.m. Thursday, March 12, 
1970, at St. Lawrence Hall, where the full Committee will meet. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Toronto, Canada, Wednesday, March 11th, 1970. 


At 10.00 a.m. Sub-Committee “B’’ met at the Vocational Rehabilitation Centre of 
Metropolitan Toronto, Division of the Jewish Vocational Services, 74 Tycos Drive, 
Toronto. 


Present: The Honourable Senators McGrand (Chairman), Carter, Pearson and 
Sparrow. (4) 


In attendance: Messrs. Michael Clague and Alan Holman, Community Liaisons for the 
Committee. 


The following persons from the Vocational Rehabilitation Centre of Metropolitan 
Toronto were heard: (evidence not recorded) 


. Mr. Milton Friedman, Executive Director. 

Mr. Bernard Berger, Associate Director. 

Mrs. B. MacKenzie, Rehabilitation Counsellor. 

. Mr. H. Muller, Rehabilitation Counsellor. 

Mr. H. Vogel, Rehabilitation Counsellor. 

Mr. E. H. Miles, Workshop Co-ordinator. 

Mr. L. L. Lockshin, Chairman, Management Committee. 


N AARON = 


A question period ensued. A guided tour of the Rehabilitation Centre was then 
provided. 


At 12.00 Noon the Sub-Committee adjourned until 2.00 p.m. 


At 2.00 p.m. Sub-Committee “B” met at the Ryerson Polytechnical Institute. 
Present: The Honourable Senators Carter (Chairman), McGrand, Pearson and Sparrow. 


In attendance: Messrs. Michael Clague and Alan Holman, Community Liaisons for the 
Committee. 
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The following witnesses were heard: 


STUDENTS OF THE SOCIAL SERVICE COURSE OF THE RYERSON 
POLYTECHNICAL INSTITUTE: Mr. P. A. Hanrahan; Miss E. Peters; and Miss S. 
Fitchett. 


SOS—VOLUNTEER ACTION FOR SOCIAL CHANGE: Ken Murdoch, Execu- 
tive Secretary; Mr. George Ford; and Alan Livingston, Chairman, Central Com- 
mittee. 


STUDENTS’ ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO: 
Gesta Abols, President; Mr. Eilert Frerichs; Mr. Ron Weihs; and Miss Jean Golden. 


MISS SALLY YORK. 


At 5.25 p.m. Sub-Committee “B” adjourned until 8.00 p.m. 


At 8.00 p.m. Sub-Committee “B” met at O’Connor Drive Public School, 1665 
O’Connor Drive. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Sparrow (Chairman), Carter, McGrand and 
Pearson. (4) 


In attendance: Mr. Michael Clague, Community Liaison for the Committee. 


The following witnesses were heard: 
O’CONNOR DRIVE DEVELOPMENT COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION: Mr. 
Ralph Hughes, President; and Mrs. Lynn Lemesurier. 
The briefs listed hereunder were ordered to be printed as Appendices. 


“H” — Brief submitted by the Students of the Social Service Course of Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute of Toronto. 


“T” — Brief submitted by SOS—Volunteer Action for Social Change. 


“J” _ Brief submitted by Students’ Administrative Council of the University of 
Toronto. 


At 10.15 p.m. Sub-Committee “B” adjourned until 9.30 a.m. Thursday, March 12th, 
1970, at St. Lawrence Hall, when the full Committee would meet. 


ATTEST: 


Patrick J. Savoie, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
EVIDENCE 


Toronto, Wednesday, March 11, 1970. 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty (Sub- 
committee ““A”’) met this day at 9.35 a.m. at St. 
vawrence Hall, Toronto. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the Chair. 


The Chairman: I will call the meeting to order. One 
ff our committees is already out on the road this 
1orning making some inspections and we have to join 
ith them about 12 o’clock. 


This morning we will be having four position papers 
tom Alderman Horace Brown, Alderman Karl Jaffary, 
dderman John Sewell and Alderman Anthony O’Don- 
hue, all of whom have taken the opportunity to 
resent their points of view as it affects poverty, for 
‘hich we are most appreciative. Each of them will 
lake a short summary, not longer than five minutes, 
ad leave themselves open for questions. We will start 
‘ith Alderman Brown. 


Alderman Horace Brown: Thank you, Senator Croll. 
and my colleagues regret there is no official brief 
ere from the City of Toronto. That is why we are 
ore. Our submissions were really intended to support 
e representations that might have been put forward 


y the City of Toronto. 


I think what appals me greatly, senator, and it is not 
my brief but it is in my heart, is that in North 
merica, and it is becoming incipient in Canada, there 
a growing swing to the right in thinking, a feeling 
at we are no longer our brother’s keepers, a 
aterialistic outlook, a view that it is sinful to be 
yor. I find all of this extremely depressing. 


As a product of the depression myself, I know, and 
ju know, senator, what those days were like. I do 
ie want to see them come again. However, the signs 

? all there: the growing unemployment, growing 
| the feeling of people, “I am all right, Jack; 
‘look after yourself.” These are all the things which 
|i to a depression which none of us will forget. Of 
urse now we call it inflation because it is the other 
‘le of the coin. 


(f we are going to take the position, the Victorian 
isition from my point of view, that we shall always 


lve the poor with us, then I think we abdicate any 
| 


sense of responsibility we have as public officials. It is 
a shame and a disgrace that in one of the most affluent 
nations of the world some of our people should be 
almost on the borderline of hunger, and in fact it is 
happening to far too many of our people. I know that 
two-thirds of the world goes to bed hungry. That of 
course is a crime against our so-called civilization. 
However, it hurts to know that this is also happening 
in Canada, sometimes right in this city. Perhaps it is 
not absolute hunger, but it is a case of never having 
enough of anything. 


I have always said that welfare is a right and not a 
privilege. I have always said that welfare is merely a 
subsistence as it is handled now. I would repeat for the 
benefit of all that are here that that is still my view, 
that that is all it is. 


I find it incredible that many of those who are 
among our marginal income families are working for 
wages below the income that they would receive if 
they were on welfare. I find it incredible because | 
find it just as incredible that there should be em- 
ployers who would take advantage of such a situation. 


I think that most of us are poor in many ways, and 
one of the ways in which we are poor is poverty of 
intellect. Our poverty of intellect shows itself in so 
many ways, senators, in so many, many ways. And 
when we say that these problems do not belong to us, 
to each and every one of us, to those of us who have 
been fortunate enough to at least receive some 
measure of security, then I think we are not being 
quite human. 


I don’t want to see a return to the past and yet 
the past is coming up on us in very rapid fashion. 
We see so many today who express the old woodpile 
philosophy: If he wants to eat let him go out and 
chop wood so he can earn his dinner. That of course 
would be a bowl of soup and a crust of bread. As 
far as I am concerned, that is not any kind of 
charity whatsoever. 


I believe that every human being in this country is 
entitled to a decent living, and I believe that every 
human being in this country should get exactly that. 
What is a decent living to me may not be a decent 
living to someone else but I do feel that nobody 
should be on the verge of hunger, that nobody 
should have to go around in ragged clothing, that 
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nobody should be without an adequate education. In 
that latter respect I am speaking of those who need 
re-education in order to come back into this techno- 
logical age in which we all live. 


Senator, you and I have spoken several times on 
these matters in past years and I think we have 
somewhat the same philosophy in regard to them. 
We came through it. We know what it is like. I pray 
to God that these same things will not happen again 
and that our young people will not have to go 
through it, because if our young people have to go 
through it I have enough faith in them to believe 
they will not go through with it, that they will take 
to the streets and change things—unless we change 
them first ourselves. 


I think we can change them. I wish we could 
change them. I am very glad to see your committee 
at work, senator, because I do think you are bringing 
to the people of Canada some eye-opening which is 
very needed. Thank you. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Alderman Brown. Now 
we will hear from Alderman Jaffary. 


Alderman Karl Jaffary: My name is Karl Jaffary. I 
am one of the city of Toronto aldermen, one of the 
aldermen from Cabbagetown, as it turns out. The 
chairman was saying earlier this morning that 
poverty is no longer confined to Cabbagetown, and I 
suppose that is true, but we think we have as good 
poverty as anybody else has. Alderman Sewell and I 
are here to talk about it. 


I am very sorry the city of Toronto does not have 
an official brief before you. Something may come in 
later. The two points I want to make are really 
points that were made in that brief that you do not 
have before you. The things that we wrote were 
things to support that brief. Since I was the man 
who at least put the words on paper I would like to 
bring to you the main thrust of that position on 
which the city is not agreed but on which I think 
the four of us are, and that is that poor people do 
not have enough power, that in fact poverty is a 
question of power quite as much as it is a question 
of money. 


I am not necessarily talking about group power in 
the sense we hear of student power, black power and 
that kind of power. I am talking about the power of 
an individual to make real decisions that affect his 
life. A lot of it relates to money. 


My colleague, John Sewell, was saying that, for 
instance, when he worked as a community organizer 
on a very low income he still wasn’t poor. A lot of 
clergymen are in this position as well because they 
have options open to them. They can do all kinds of 
interesting things with their lives. People are poor 
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when they cannot make those choices. And it often 
boils down to a question of choices: Where are you 
going to live? If you have no choice about where! 
you are going to live, a significant amount of power 
has been removed from you. As long as public 
housing is something which we provide in poorer 
parts of town and in large projects, that situation of 
course continues. You either live in a public housing 
project or you live in a very bad room or flat 
somewhere, and those are the only choices you have, 


There are the choices about education, about what 
kind of a vacation or what kind of recreation you 
are going to have. There are a whole range of choices| 
that some people cannot make and when their 
choices are so limited that they are virtually 
prisoners, I think they are poor. 


I was interested to see in the Star last night that 
the major brief about poverty seemed to be a brief 
being presented not to this committee at all but t 
the Honourable John Yaremko, which, in any event. 
seemed to get the major news coverage. What we are 
saying here seemed to be about the points that Alar, 
Borevoy was making on that occasion. 


In this context of the power of a person to make 
decisions affecting his own life I simply want to 
make a few comments about how one maintains 
financial power which can deal with some of these 
things. I think the place I would like to start is with 
the statement that everyone who works has the righi) 
to just and favourable remuneration, ensuring foi 
himself and his family an existence worthy of human} 
dignity, supplemented, if necessary, by other means) 
of protection. That is Article 23(3) of the Universa’ 
Declaration of Human Rights. That seems to me tc 
be a position which we all accept intellectually. 


If a man is doing anything that contributes in an) 
way to the society, no matter how menial, he ough| 
to be able to live decently on the money he gets. 
am sure you have heard before this that that is no 
so in this country, that people who work for th 
minimum wage in Ontario at any rate cannot liv) 
decently and cannot support their families. Tha 
seems to me to be’a problem that can have all kind 
of complicated overtones. The Workmen’s Compens? 
tion Board have told me if we raise the minimun 
wage then there will be people put out of work 
Surely we have to accept the proposition that if 
man does work he has to be able to live decently 
He cannot do that now. 


I think the second stage we get to is one which w| 
all accept intellectually as well, and that is that if) 
man cannot work for some reason or other that | 
not any fault of his, he still should be able to liv 
decently. One of the two general categories ¢ 
people I envisage in this respect is the man who hi 
an accident, and the general scheme for dealing wit) 
him is workmen’s compensation. There I am fallir 
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nto the jargon, “‘the scheme for dealing with him.” 
Phat is the attitude, of course, I am unhappy about. 


Then if there is some malaise in the economy as a 
vhole, we have unemployment insurance. It seems to 
ne that as a society we pretend that these schemes 
leal with the problems and they provide really not 
nuch more than a comfortable rug under which to 
weep our leavings. The levels of remuneration under 
inemployment insurance are such that a man with a 
amily of four, living on unemployment insurance 
lone, frequently can get more money living on 
eneral welfare assistance. In Metropolitan Toronto 
ve frequently have to augment unemployment 
asurance benefits by paying general welfare assis- 
ance. 


When you get an insurance scheme that is down to 
hat sort of level, something that provides less than 
relfare, it seems to me that it is a travesty to call it 
asurance. What we are really doing is that we tax 
hese poor people for a very inadequate welfare 
ervice. It is a bad welfare scheme because they are 
pld sometimes they cannot qualify, but even if they 
0 qualify, the benefits are too low. Workmen’s 
‘ompensation is in much the same category. They 
ave a maximum compensable income which is lower 
jan many men earn. The maximum they can get for 
100% disability is 75% of their income. The result 
' that a man can be involved in an _ industrial 
scident, sometimes something which is entirely his 
nployer’s fault, if you want to assign fault, and he 
nds himself statutorily barred from anything but 
hat may be about half of his normal income. And, 
}a result, he goes through great hardship. 


I have really just dealt very briefly with those who 
ork. I think they have to be paid more. And those 
ho are compensated for being unable to work 
cause of something that is not their fault, in that 
se too we have to pay them more. 

f 


'We come finally then to the group of people who 
’e not working and where traditionally we would 
ly that that is probably their fault, that they don’t 
ant to work or they can’t work, and general 
‘elfare assistance under the Ontario Family Benefits 
‘ct, which of course the federal government con- 
ibutes to, seems to be the basis of their income. 


‘Tt seems to me that we have kept those rates of 
icome at a calculatedly low level in order to 
tovide incentives for them to go out to work. Most 
f them cannot go out to work. If you ask why they 
‘e not working in the first place, you find a vast 
amber of social reasons why, generally, they 
\nnot. It may be that the husband was working at a 
tinimum wage and he got disgusted with doing that, 
ad in some instances he may have started drinking as 
consequence. It is a bad life living on minimum 
age. If he then finds his wife nagging him, he may 
ave. My wife would nag me if I earned the 
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minimum income, if that were the level at which we 
were living. I think she would have a right to nag 
me. If she nagged me to the extent I think she 
should, I would probably desert her. At that point I 
am not sure whose fault it is, when there is a family 
with no means of support. The levels at which we 
attempt to support these people at the present rates 
of our welfare, in my opinion, are woefully ina- 
dequate. 


I can only conclude with another article from the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, that 
everyone has the right to a standard of living 
adequate for the health and well-being of himself 
and family, including food, clothing, housing, and 
medical care and necessary social services, and the 
right to security in the event of unemployment, 
sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or other lack 
of livelihood in circumstances beyond his control. 


Well, senators, we do not have that. People who live 
on general welfare assistance levels, I think, frequently 
live at a disgustingly bad level. There is a lot of talk 
about fancy schemes like guaranteed annual incomes 
and so one, and those may be a nice idea, but I think 
the first thing to do is simply raise the benefits under 
the schemes we have now. I cannot see a great deal of 
difference between family benefits and general welfare 
assistance and the guaranteed income except perhaps 
you could tax the poor people on the guaranteed 
annual income if you gave it to them that way. 


It is something people have a right to. We know 
what the limits of it are. Let us start by making the 
limits, limits on which someone can live. Thank you 
very much, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Alderman John Sewell. 


Alderman John Sewell: I just wanted to make a few 
remarks about poverty in general. Like Karl, I define 
poverty in terms of power, and being a politician I 
define it in terms of political power. It is very obvious 
to me that the poor in our society have absolutely no 
political power. What that means is that those who 
have power make up the laws and those who do not 
have power do not make the laws and, therefore, they 
get nothing to protect them, which seems to indicate 
there is something wrong with society. We are denying 
power to poor people. They really cannot do anything 
to affect their lives. 


The laws that are made are not made by them. 
Nobody wants to help them to get the power or 
re-distribute the power so they can begin to make laws 
so they are going to get some benefits. I think that is 
the crucial problem in poverty right there. The poor 
people are not involved in any way in the political 
system and therefore they do not get any of the 
benefits out of it. 
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I will give you two examples of that in terms of 
Toronto politics, which I think will somehow indicate 
what I am trying to say. Firstly, when the original 
motion was made that this city present a brief 
on poverty to your committee, the mayor turned to 
the other members of the executive committee and 
said, “Look, our problem is that we don’t have any 
official in the city who knows anything about pover- 
ty.” Now, I think that is indicative of what is 
happening. We just do not have anyone in Toronto in 
an official capacity who knows anything about pover- 
ty. 

Various people have suggested that Mr. Anderson, 
the commissioner of welfare for Metro, perhaps knows 
something about poverty. He might know one aspect 
of poverty. However, in the city itself we do not have 
anyone in that position. The man the mayor suggested 
to do a brief on poverty happened to be the 
commissioner of development, the man who is 
responsible for getting big developments in this city. I 
don’t know what he knows about poverty. That is one 
point. 


The second point is that this city council has not yet 
defined what poverty is. They refuse to do that. I 
think that is a complete opting out of trying to do 
anything about poverty. It is very interesting that the 
city cannot even prepare a brief on poverty. You 
cannot expect them to do anything about the prob- 
lem. They just are not interested. 


Those are two points. Now I would like to give one 
third indication of why I don’t really feel that the 
present politicians are going to do anything about the 
poverty problem. It is very interesting that the thing 
that is most talked about in the city right now is the 
Spadina Expressway. People are talking about it in 
terms of the cost, in terms of who is going to use it. It 
is very interesting that almost all the politicans who 
have the power of decision on the Spadina Expressway 
are in favour of it. In other words, they are against 
spending that money in a different way. They are not 
really interested in looking at the problem of the fact 
that the poor cannot use the Spadina Expressway 
because most poor people just do not have cars. I 
think that is a very crucial point, that the priorities of 
this whole city are wrong. 


How do you get around that problem? To me there 
is only one way of getting around it and that is by 
somehow helping the poor to grab the power from 
those who have it. Once they have the power they are 
going to be okay. They can look after themselves 
because they would then be in the decision-making 
position. 


I don’t think politicians are going to do that because 
I don’t think politicians really want to give up any of 
their power, and that augurs very bad in terms of poor 
people in our society. I would think that probably my 
job—and maybe the jobs of other people—is trying 
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somehow to destroy what we have now so that th 
power will be resistributed so in fact poor people wil 
have some decision-making capability. Thank you. 


| 


Alderman Jaffary: Alderman Sewell and I occasion 
ally wave the flag of anarchy over Cabbagetown ti 
some effect 


The Chairman: Alderman O’Donohue, please. 


Alderman Anthony O’Donohue: Mr. Chairman, | 
think all the problems here have been well covered. 
would like to go through my five minutes by reading 
letter I have, one which I received yesterday from | 
family, which indicates the problems they have. | 
think it is a typical situation of people who are poor. 
am not going to use the real names. It goes on 2 
follows: 


“Dear Sir: I am writing to you in desperation.) 
do hope you can find time in your busy schedul 
to read this and perhaps help me in some way b 
letting me know what [ can do next. 


I have four daughters living with me, Terry, age 
10, Brigid, going to school, Kathy, 12, and Mar 
11 going to Queen Street School. I have been o 
mother’s allowance since September, 196‘ 
receiving $291. 


We desperately need a low-rental house d 
apartment. In the past two years we have had i 
pay $150 a month for rent plus light and gas. | 
have gotten to where I just cannot keep this u 
any longer and feed and clothe the girls proper; 
We have been eating far too much starch and n 
enough meat every day because meat is ‘ 
expensive. 


I really don’t know whether you are interest’ 
in the details or not. I just don’t know where { 
turn next. I am so discouraged. I have lived | 
Toronto all my life. After my separation v 
wanted to start again, start a new life. I couldr 
find any work over $60 a week. This just wouldr| 
support us. The little money I had went for son) 
furniture and upkeep for six months. A neighbo 
finally called welfare and I was so ashamed. 


Mrs. Gold came to see me and was very nice. V 
were living in the east end at that time. T) 
landlord raised the rent then from $150 to $16 
We moved then. We have moved six times in tv 
years, constantly running from cockroaches ai 
landlords with greedy hands. If I complained \ 
got our notice. No one wanted four girls. 


Mary took rheumatic fever last March and spe! 
three months in hospital. She goes twice a we’ 
still and must be watched all the time. I have 
letter from the doctor stating she must not clin 
stairs. We have always lived on the third floor. 
costs us $20 to $24 a month for drugs, Mary’s a’ 
| 
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mine. I have had drugs as well because I have a 
very bad case of arthritis. 


When I was put on mother’s allowance Mr. 
Potter didn’t tell me that they covered the drugs, 
so I paid out $126 for the drugs from September 
to January. I couldn’t make ends meet. I finally 
called family service and told them they would 
have to place the girls in foster homes as I just 
couldn’t manage them any more. We nearly froze 
in one apartment and had to move in December. I 
took this place because it had a thermostat. We are 
nice and warm now. We are again on the third 
floor. The plaster is falling from the ceiling and 
walls. It needs painting badly. The toilet doesn’t 
work properly. There is one wall plug in the 
middle room and we have to use about 200 feet of 
extension cord to all the rooms and trip over it 
constantly. 


The light in the bathroom doesn’t work, so we 
have to use the extension through two windows to 
get around. The place is overrun with cockroaches. 
The landlord promised to re-decorate it before 

_ Christmas but hasn’t touched it except to put ina 
sink. He took three weeks to connect the gas 
stove. Heat, gas and light was supposed to be 
included in the rent. 


In February we had the lights go, so we had to 
sign for them ourselves. Mary still has to climb the 
three floors and I worry about her. We had 
- nothing for Christmas but Terry found a Christmas 

tree six blocks away on Boxing Day. She brought 
_ it home and we decorated it. I just felt terrible. 
_ The girls are honest too and well-liked by the 
| teachers...” 


Mr. Chairman, I could go on with this but it is a 
ty, very sad sort of letter to read because it indicates 
‘very clearly the problems of a family on subsistence 
this level. It goes on to tell about where the mother 
orked and that she had to give up her work because 
was not making enough. I’m sorry, I cannot 
ontinue, 


The Chairman: You can take a minute before going 
( if you like. 


Alderman O’Donohue: No, that’s all. 


The Chairman: Well, we have had a very cooperative 
psentation from four politicians. Have any of the 


Siatots any questions to direct to any of the alder- 
in? 


Senator Fergusson: I was interested in Alderman 
Jown’s reference to Canada Manpower, which 
éoarently he thinks is doing a very good job in some 
as. We have had others who have criticized very 
lich what Canada Manpower was doing. It is rather 
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encouraging to hear that some people think it is 
worthwhile. 


Alderman Brown: Of course I believe I mentioned I 
am a governor of George Brown College, a college of 
science and technology which has replaced Canada 
Manpower in many areas, as many community colleges 
are doing. 


My feeling is that Canada Manpower in many 
instances is doing a pretty fair job but that what is 
wrong is that those who should be the most encoura- 
ged are the most discouraged, simply because they 
have not the requisite education. I pointed out how 
difficult it is for a man, say, of 50 or 55 witha family 
of four or five children to go back to school. How 
would we like to have to do that? Yet we really do 
not give him enough money to live decently. If he has 
the wish and the incentive to go back, we should 
provide the incentive from our side as well, something 
greater than that which we are giving. I know that 
there are pretty fair incentives in some respects but 
they work better for a single person than the married 
person. 


I am not saying that the single persons have a bed of 
roses in which to lie in respect to this; they have to 
economize when they take a Canada Manpower 
course. However, I do think that the concept is good, 
and I would hate to see it cut back. I would like to see 
it enlarged. 


Senator Fergusson: You would like to see it 
extended beyond what it is, beyond the 52 weeks that 
are allowed? 


Alderman Brown: Yes, and the financial incentive 
made greater too because I don’t think it really is an 
incentive for someone to stand up and say, “Well, I am 
50 years old but I am going back to school.” 


Senator Fergusson: How far back do you think we 
should take it? There are some with practically no 
education. 


Alderman Brown: Madam senator, this of course is 
very true. In my work as former chairman of the 
committee on welfare in the city and chairman of 
welfare of Metro, it became very apparent to me that 
the majority of those who are caught in the bind are 
caught in the bind by lack of education. They were 
forced by economic circumstances to go on the labour 
market without the requisite skills. Now the world has 
moved on past them. They have no world any more. 
They have been discarded by society. 


Senator Fergusson: They could be productive. 


Alderman Brown: This is the point. I would much 
rather see a productive taxpaying citizen any time 
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than pay out all the money on other things and not 
get some results for it. I think that our whole aim 
should be, where they are employable—and, as my 
brief points out, there is the increase of unemploy- 
ables, which is very bad in my estimation—but where 
they are employable they should be given every 
incentive to be productive, taxpaying citizens, because 
that is good for the economy. I feel that same way 
about prisoners being rehabilitated. Our society seems 
to lack the will to do it. 


Let me put it another way: Perhaps they have the 
desire to do it but they have not done it. Whatever has 
been done has been done too little and perhaps in 
most cases too late. 


Senator Fergusson: Perhaps they have not the fore- 
sight. If we don’t make these people productive they 
have to be kept alive anyway. : 


Alderman Brown: I could not agree with you more. 
What do they say it costs to keep a prisoner? $20,000 
a year. How much better it would be if that man were 
re-educated and put outside and were paying taxes. 


Senator Fergusson: Another idea of yours on page 6 
rather took my fancy. I have been reading a survey 
about children from disadvantaged homes and how it 
is harder for them to be even interested in getting an 
education because they are not urged to do so in their 
homes as perhaps in the homes of the people in the 
middle class and people in the upper brackets where 
they may be urged to do this sort of thing. Maybe we 
do need somebody who will go out and talk to these 
young people and make them see how important it is 
to get an education. 


Alderman Brown: I think the discouragement you 
speak of and the need for encouragment is quite true. 
It reflects in all areas of our society. For instance, you 
speak of the more affluent who seem to have the urge. 
Even if you just take voting records, in my ward, 
where there is probably a fair element of poverty and 
marginal incomes, in the last civic election 29.2% 
voted. In the more affluent wards, for instance, in 
ward 10, I think it was 47.3% voted. That was the 
highest, I am sorry to have report, voting percentage 
in the city. 


So I think that state of affairs is reflected in almost 
everything touching on povety. Mind you, there is the 
odd individual who will rise above this by sheer force 
of character and so on. 


Senator Fergusson: In spite of it, you mean? 


Alderman Brown: That is the way to put it, yes. 
When I say “missionaries” in the brief, I am a great 
believer in detached workers and community workers 
such as John Sewell was, the detached worker being 
the one who is completely out in the field and 
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working with the people and getting to know them 
while living with them. I am a great believer in that. 


They can talk all they want about the Company of 
Young Canadians, but I believe that the concept was 
very good and I think a great deal of good was done in 
many, many areas by that group. They were living 
with them and getting to know on a very personal 
basis about their problems. They were living at the 
same scale these people were living. They became 
confidantes of these people. I am sure that they 
encouraged quite a number to seek a better life. If 
democracy is ever going to work it is going to have tc 
work at our lowest levels. | 


Senator Fergusson: Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: Senator Everett. 


presentation you talked about the fact that the poo 
have no power. I don’t think anybody would disagree 
with that, that as a group they lack power ir 
comparison with other groups in our society. How 
ever, would you say that power is tending to increase?) 


Senator Everett: Alderman Sewell, in your ‘on 


Alderman Sewell: Yes, very much so. I think thai 
society is moving into a position where everything i: 
completely centralized, and where people are in fac 
losing the decision-making abilities over their ow1 
lives. 


One example is what is happening with tenants righ 
now. A lot of tenants are being forced to move int 
apartments where there is a standard lease, where thej| 
cannot change the colours on the walls or changi 
anything, for that matter, That has happened basically 
to the middle class. What is happening to the poo} 
while that is going on is that they are being forced | 
live in smaller and smaller units. They are packin 
them three and four families to a house now. I thinl 
the trend is basically to make everything centralized) 
which means that one does not have the control ove 
one’s conditions that one wants to have. 


In my written brief I tried to outline some ways i) 
which we can get around that sort of thing in terms 0) 
housing, namely that we have to begin making mone, 
available to small developers, i.e. individual persons) 
Right now money is only available to the larg, 
developers, so it means they get control more ani 
more. 


It think we have to look at various ways 0 
decentralizing what is doing on so in fact th) 
decision-making ability can be returned to actu?) 
people rather than to corporations. 


Senator Everett: That is your prescription. I don’) 
know whether you answered my question or not, an) 
that is whether or not you agree or think that the poc) 


are gaining more power in society? | 
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Alderman Sewell: Oh no, I don’t think they are 
aining more power. I would disagree with that 100%. 
/hat is happening is almost a form of tokenism where 
he poor are being allowed to say more but they are 
ot getting any thing more out of it. That, is my 
pinion, is what is going on right now. We are 
eginning to hear them but nobody pays any attention 
) what they have to say. In fact, they do not have 
y power. 

Senator Everett: Let us go back then one step. You 
y that they are becoming more articulate? 


Alderman Sewell: I don’t know if they are more 
ticulate. There are more people listening to them but 
lat does not mean anything. I mean you can listen by 
itening alone is no good. The real crux of the thing, 
I say, is power. It is no good just to have someone 
ying something without being heard. That is my 
sition. I can say all sorts of things in the city council 
iamber but I have no power. People listen to me 
0 but they never vote the way I want them to 
fi That is the real problem. 


Senator Everett: Being a member of city council you 
he this situation of the poor with a complete sense 
frustration, I gather? 


Alderman Sewell: No, one always has hope. What I 
y is, if you want to go around solving the problems 
\] poverty, you have to continually confront the 
litical system we have right now. I mean, you have 
Neentront those politicians. 


jenator Everett: It is not so much confronting the 

fliticians as it is the question of confronting the 
cepy public as to what really goes on in society. 
“at is why you interest me greatly because you say, 
él understand you, “‘Let’s destroy society; let’s get 
1 of society as we know it.” 


Alderman Sewell: When did I say that? 
| 


Senator Everett: If I understood your verbal brief, I 
‘ought that was precisely what you were saying. 


Alderman Sewell: I was saying that we will have to 
ange it, and I think it needs some very fundamental 
(anges, the whole of society. If you want to call that 
(stroying society, that’s fine. 

! 

Jenator Everett: That is not what I call it. I am 
ierested in your definition of what you want to do 
éd what sort of model you want to create. I can 
\derstand either one side of the coin or the other. I 
© understand evolution. I can understand the 
‘fstration if the evolution is too slow. I can also 
(derstand a complete destruction of all the values we 
be to be replaced with other values. I would just like 
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to know which side of the coin you are on so we can 
go on with the questioning, you see. 


Alderman Sewell: Well, how does one state this? I 
would like to see some very fundamental changes in 
society because I don’t believe we are ever going to get 
around the problem of poverty without some 
fundamental changes. 


Those fundamental changes can come about through 
evolution in terms of changing values. Right? We can 
try to change the value system we have. If that is a 
valid model, I think you can do it that way. 


I would think probably there is not going to be a 
revolution. It is going to have to be done through 
evolution. There is just not a revolution coming on, as 
far as I can see, not in this country. 


I would think, if one is interested in seeing a change 
in poverty, one would have to put oneself in a position 
where one were willing to try to change the society, 
and the first part of changing the society is confront- 
ing it with what it is now. After you confront it, then 
you can begin banging away and try to get those 
people who are making decisions now to make 
different decisions, to come up with some distinctly 
different decisions. 


That is the type of thing I am interested in. That is 
the type of thing I think will get us to understand 
what poverty is all about, defining it purely in political 
terms. 


Senator Everett: I don’t think we probably disagree 
except that I think that politicians tend to reflect the 
values and judgments of their constituents. To say that 
politicians are going to make the decisions is in a sense 
in a democratic society dictatorial, to say ‘‘We are 
going to decide this and this and this.”’ In a democratic 
society, surely the function of the politician is to lead 
by changing the ethic of the people he represents. But 
he has to carry them with him, no matter what else he 
may do. 


Now, Jerry Rubin says, “Destroy the schools, 
destroy the courts.” He appears on television the other 
night in a judicial robe, takes off the robe, tears it in 
half and jumps on it. It is all destruction. But at no 
time did Rubin ever say what he was going to replace 
that destroyed society with. 


Alderman Sewell: You are asking me what I would 
replace it with? 


Senator Everett: I would, first of all ask you this: 
Do you want to destroy it? And, if you do, what sort 
of society, what model of society, do you suggest in 
its place? I want you to tell me what model of society 
you can point to in the world which you would like to 
see replace the society we have today, taking into 
account that our society probably evolved better than 
any other society in the world. 
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Alderman Sewell: First of all, it is very questionable 
whether in fact the society will evolve, because I do 
not believe that politicians generally reflect the mood 
of their constituents. I just don’t believe in elections 
that much. I have been through one and I find it is a 
sham. I don’t think I got elected for anything I 
stand for. I got elected because I had a good 
machine. The thing ran really well. That is one 
point. 


The second point that I sort of adhere to is that it is 
not my job to go around making decisions about what 
this society is going to look like. My job is to get the 
people together who live in my ward so that they can 
begin making the changes they want. That means I am 
not the person who has the blueprint for what our 
society is going to look like. What I want to do is give 
the people in my ward the ability to make the 
decisions and carry out the action so they can get the 
type of society they want. That is not my decision; it 
is their decision. All I am doing is trying to provide a 
situation whereby they can make those decisions. That 
is what, for instance, the whole matter of Trefann 
Court is about, the whole fight we have had there. 
Basically it is trying to get the people into a position 
where they can make the decisions. 


Senator Everett: Is your fight against the structures 
that exist in society today? Presumably it is because 
you are on the council for that reason? 


Alderman Sewell: Sure. You fight wherever you 
can. 


Senator Everett: You are fighting within the 
structure of society. Why are you so interested in 
destroying it? 


Alderman Sewell: Because I do not think it is 
doing the things it should be doing. That’s all. It has 
poor people in it. 


Senator Everett: That is why we are here. That is 
why Alderman Brown is here. He doesn’t think it is 
doing the things it should be doing. 


Alderman Sewell: What I am trying to do is 
suggest a way that I think it is going to be changed, 
at least the way I am going to work to try to change 
it. 


Senator Everett: So far you have not suggested 
those ways. You have said you are nothing more 
than a conduit for the people in your ward. I don’t 
find fault with that. However, it seems to me you 
have not talked about some of the things that could 
happen to our society. You have not put that down 
in definite terms. I think you owe that to your 
electorate. Mr. Brown has. He has talked about what 
he would like to see in society. He has gone out on 
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the end of a limb. But all you are prepared to say, 
seems.to me, and I apologize if I am misstating it, a 
you seem to be prepared to say is that society 
wrong, let’s get rid of society. 


Alderman Sewell: I think what I said, and | 
somebody has a tape recorder we can play the thir 
back, if you like— 


Senator Everett: It will all be on Hansard anywa 
and we can check it out later. 


Alderman Sewell: My position was that as 
politician it is my duty to organize the poor so thi 
they can take power away from the people who hay 
it. Once they do that they can make the decisior 
that they want to see made. Okay? 


Senator Everett: Yes. 


Alderman Sewell: I think that is fairly specifi 
isn’t it? I have said what I want to do. I want { 
organize the poor so they can take over tl 
decision-making power. That is not called destroyir 
society; that is called playing the games of tt 
society. That is what developers do all the tim| 
They get into a position where they are going { 
convince council of something. 


Senator Everett: Nobody can find fault with th 
concept. If your constituency is the poor, and Gc 
bless you if that is the case, then by all means yc 
should do what you can within society to chan; 
society. 


Alderman Sewell: But I am rather disappoint 
that you want to define it in terms of destroyii 
society. 


Senator Everett: No, I didn’t want to do the 
Lord knows I don’t want to do that. Far from it. 
don’t want to see society destroyed. 


Alderman Sewell: That is what I understood. 


Senator Everett: Alderman Jaffary, you wanted | 
say something too, I believe. 


Alderman Jaffary: Just a couple of comments ( 
this same discussion. I think of a speech by t) 
former director of community programs in Ne 
Jersey which was made about ten days ago, in whi 
he was talking about the whole structure of how \) 
run society as being a system in much the same wi 
as the new systems in computer science, th 
concept by which they figure how things work. 


He was saying, and I thought this was - 
interesting, that the two groups of people who oj) 
deal with that system effectively are the kids wi 
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iave been raised in our television world and the poor 
seople who have been having to put up with the 
ystem for a long time. They know where to put a 
yressure on at one end in order to get an output at 
he other end. If you embarrass a senator’s wife, 
hen ten days later a grant is announced for this 
community program. Sometimes that is the only way 
‘ou get action. I am talking about senators in the 
American context here, obviously. 


I am not terribly concerned about what the 
tructure is, what the formal constitutional structure 
3, because I think we all know that, given almost 
ny structure, things can work, and, given almost 
hy structure, things can be solved. I feel there is an 
laborate structure which is an interplay of the 
‘overnmental structure, private sectors and a lot of 
ther pressure that are asserting themselves and that, 
» make the kind of thing come out of that 
ructure that I would like to see, pressure is going 
) have to be put on at specific places. 


When you talk about tearing down the system, or 
langing the system, you are doing two things. First, 
pu are making politicians aware of the pressures 
at may be on them to do things. That means 
ganizing poor people who, first, are confronting 
eir politicians, and to some extent this is all a 
eat P.R. thing. It is trying to persuade the 
jliticians that a poor person is as effective a 
bbyist as someone else. It is also, as you say, 
ying to affect other people in the society who are 
\king to their politicians. 


dowever, poor people at the moment, when they 
® talking to politicians, are talking most inef- 
th I don’t think you can therefore say that 
volution is ruled out or that evolution is the way it 
igoing to go. What you say is that the present 
stem creates stresses, that those stresses have to be 
Inifested in political power being exercised by the 
for, and one would hope by other people, and the 
tult of those pressures, we hope, is going to be 
lution, If the result of those pressures is no 
Cimge, then something more drastic may happen. 


ilderman Brown was saying that, if we don’t deal 
vh this better and achieve a better result than 
tore, the people will take to the streets. I think we 
a all saying the same thing. 


she Chairman: Alderman Brown, I think, wants to 
& exactly what he said before. 


| 

Iderman Brown: Yes, I still believe that too 
bause we have to change, but what is bothering me 
ishat Our society is changing but, unfortunately, it 
isoing backwards. That is what bothers me. That is 
Wit I was trying to say. We are going back in our 
Plosophy. We are starting to neglect the things for 
Wch this nation has stood. 
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For instance, if you will forgive me for saying so, 
we have the deliberate federal government policy 
now of creating unemployment, which to me is 
atrocious. It is a complete negation of what 
democracy stands for, in my estimation. So we are 
changing our society, and it is being changed at a 
very high level, but it is being changed backwards. 


In addition, the thinking of the people is going 
backwards. When I say the people I am talking, I 
suppose, about what Mr. Nixon refers to as the 
great, silent majority, the ones who don’t bother to 
vote. They are the ones who are going backwards, 
moving backwards. Perhaps they are moving back- 
wards faster in our neighbouring country to the 
south than we are, but all the signs are here too. 


Senator Cook: You want a change in our policy. If 
there is an acceptance of unemployment now it is 
only because we honestly believe that there will be a 
great deal more unemployment in the future. 


Alderman Brown: But how can you argue that, 
sir? 


Senator Cook: That is the whole point of it, It is 
not a change in the thrust of thought; it is a change 
that we must accept some unemployment now or 
the alternative is that the whole thing may collapse, 
and we will have twice as much unemployment in 
the future. Whether it is right or wrong is not the 
point; it is an honest thought. It is not a hardening 
of heart and deciding to have unemployment just for 
the sake of having unemployment. It is putting up 
with a little unemployment now in the hope we will 
not have a lot of unemployment in the future. 
don’t 


Alderman Brown: I little 


unemployment. 


call 6% a 


Senator Cook: I don’t think we should quibble 
about words. 


Alderman Brown: No. My argument is this, that 
that is fine, yes, but who are you creating unemploy- 
ment for? It is the old story about, “Yes, I would 
be glad to have welfare cases integrated into the 
community, but please dont’t put them next door to 
me.” The whole idea here, is, sure, we will create 
unemployment, but please don’t create it for me. 
That is what is bothering me. 


Alderman O’Donohue: Possibly, Mr. Chairman, I 
might make a comment here on the submission I 
made on the minimum wage? 


The Chairman: I think Senator Everett was about 
to ask a question of Alderman Brown. 


Senator Everett: It is with regard to what AL 
derman Brown just said. The policy of the govern- 
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ment, as indeed it is that of most nations in the 
western world, has been to lick inflation, which 
historically has probably been the worst curse of all. 
If, as a result of licking that inflation by imposing 
monetary and fiscal controls, we create the type of 
unemployment you are talking about, then I think 
the federal government, or whatever government 
does that, is guilty of a sin. However, you don’t have 
to exclude one just because you don’t want the 
other. There can be programs such as retraining 
programs, manpower programs, relocation programs, 
and, as you were saying, better unemployment 
insurance. There can be programs that either stop 
the unemployment from increasing or direct re- 
sources to those who unfortunately have to be 
unemployed for a temporary period. So you make a 
choice. 


If you want to say that we want continuing 
inflation, please remember that you are talking about 
the problems of the poor—and you go into housing 
developments and I am sure you see it a lot more 
than I do—it is inflation which has been killing them. 
They are the people who have really been hurt by 
inflation. So I don’t think the two things run hand 
in hand. And indeed, if the federal government does 
not do something about unemployment within the 
policy of trying to control inflation, then I will join 
you in the criticism. 


The Chairman: Alderman O’Donohue had a point 
he wanted to make. 


Alderman O’Donohue: Mr. Chairman, there were a 
couple of points I wanted to make. First, it appears 
to me that over the years two of the three levels of 
society have been able to look after themselves in 
some way or other. The two, the white collar and 
the blue collar, have organized and they have done 
sufficiently well, as we are all aware. However, the 
other level, the third level of society is the 
unorganized level, which has not been able to do 
anything for itself, and has had to depend entirely 
on the generosity of the powers-that-be, that is the 
various levels of government, to set minimum wages, 
for instance, for them. Now, I happen to have a lot 
of this in my ward, where most of the people are 
people who we would call poor, In their own terms 
they may not be poor. They are hard-working 
people, working for something like $1.30 to $1.80 
an hour. I personally feel that this is not sufficient 
to live on now for a man and wife with a couple of 
kids. This is why in my presentation I suggested we 
should increase the minimum wage. 


I know it may increase the value of food in 
restaurants, the value of clothes and perhaps many 
other things, but I think it is something we have to 
bear across the board. I think politicians at the 
federal, provincial and municipal levels have to stand 
up and say that the minimum wage should be 
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increased in order to keep these people really out o 
the poorhouse, because, as I have said before, 
know from my experiences that some of thes 
people are really in dire need of help. The only wa 
we can help them is by taking a strong stand on thi 
minimum wage matter, especially in the case of th 
immigrants. 


If they are constantly working from morning unt 
night, from dawn to dusk, they never have a chanc 
to get off the ground. They have a bad command o 
the language, to start with; They cannot really bette 
themselves. They really have a double burden t 
bear. Not only do they suffer to some extent bu 
their kids suffer as well because they have to leav 
school early and go to work probably for 
minimum wage as well, which, to my way ¢ 
thinking, is the worst thing that could possibl 
happen to them, 


The Chairman: Mr. Alderman, almost from the da 
we began our hearings that has been a matter of ver 
serious concern to us and we have heard about 
constantly. It is not just as easy as all that, and. 
think you can appreciate that. You cannot defen 
the minimum wage, the present minimum wage, i 
the present orientation and context with today’s co 
of living and all the rest of it. It is not an eas 
problem to deal with at all. 


We have five minutes, and I am going to give eac 
one of you one minute. This is my question of yol 
When you were younger, when we were all younge 
we put great faith in education, and during the “6! 
we have had massive expansion in education. Whe 
are the results? Each of you might give that | 
minute of your time. ' 


Alderman Brown: 
senator? 


I don’t quite follow yo 


The Chairman: What are the results? Here y 
went out with a great expansion of education, \ 
looked upon that as being the solution to many 
our problems, but, in fact, where are the results? 


Alderman Brown: I would say that was forced ) 
us by our advancing technology. We had to co 
with the fact that Russia was turning out m 
engineers in a year than the whole of the Nor 
American continent was turning out in two or thr 
years. They were turning out more doctors. They we 
making universities free for those who could qualil 
We had to cope with this problem of educati 
which, as in the case of medicine, suddenly we 
ahead. I guess medicine has gone ahead faster th 
anything else since, as I understand it, its progr 
has more than doubled in the last two years, 4 
that in the past fifty years medicine has advance 
more than in all the past 3,000 years of record) 
history. 
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What have we done with it? Actually, I have a 
reat faith in young people. I wish I had the brains 
hat most of them have. I wish I had the education 
hat most of them have. I never finished high school. 
‘hat was my own fault, nobody else’s. I wanted to 
e a writer and so I went out to be a writer in a 
ery sparse market for writers in Canada even then, 
ut, senator, just with computers alone, and I have 
ad something to do with computers from a writing 
oint of view, it amazes me that these young people 
eat these things just as a matter of course. To me 
vey are all Greek, more Greek than Greece. 


\I think we are doing a great deal with it, frankly. I 
tink that the results will begin to show. However, 
hat I am worried about is the many, many that are 
ting discarded by this technology, who no longer fit 

society, who are on the scrap heap. Senator, if 
yu and I had to go out and look for a job tomorrow, 
chink we would have a hard time getting one. 


I 

The Chairman: How about the others? And would 
yu direct your answers more to this: Have we had the 
tht sort of education? Who wants to take that one? 


Alderman Jaffary: I think the money we have spent 
{ education has probably been well spent. I think 
lat what spending it has probably done has been to 
irease the gap between the upper and middle class 
a of power and the power the poor people 
ve. We have not made massive injections of educa- 
inal money into elementary education. I think that 
iwhere poor people are most vitally affected. 

| think as well that the rest of the cycle of poverty, 
+ state of housing and the pressures on a child to go 
ct and earn, and so on, have meant that the poor in 
Siety have not been benefitting from those educa- 
tnal expenditures to anything like the extent that 
cier people have. 


te Chairman: Alderman Sewell? 

ilderman Sewell: Just to back up what Karl has 
sl, in our ward there are 17 elementary. schools. 
Tue is not one 5-year high school. That is what 
€\cation is about for the poor. 


dderman O’Donohue: I don’t think that our 

€\cational system has worked the way I thought it 
ld work or that it should work, primarily because 
his had so much with respect to education, we 
he put so much money into it, and I think a lot of it 
hi been wasted. 


he parents in general have sort of thrown over to 

educational system the whole family situation. I 

thik they have suffered because of that. That would 
biny statement on it, senator. 


| 
he Chairman: One more thing, perhaps I will just 
lee you with this statement: somebody said it was 
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necessary to confront the system; I don’t know who 
made that statement. Mr. Sewell, I think, said some- 
thing like that. Last night at one of the meetings a 
lady stood up and said to me: “I went to work. I have 
five or six children. I was earning $240 a month 
working. Welfare would pay me $300.” She went on 
to say: “I went to the welfare department and said, ‘I 
am working and I can earn $240 and I cannot get 
along on it. Make up the difference.’ And they said, 
‘No, you are either on relief or off relief. That is the 
rule’”. The the result was that she goes onto welfare 
rather than continue to work. 


In seven provinces in Canada, all of them poorer 
than the province of Ontario, that woman would have 
had her earnings augmented to the extent of what she 
would have got on relief, and on top of that she would 
have been permitted to retain 50% of her earnings 
above that up to a maximum of an amount I am not 
too sure about. So I am delighted when I see here four 
aldermen, young, vigorous fellows like yourselves. 


Alderman Brown: Oh, thank you very much. 


The Chairman: Mr. Brown is an old friend of mine. 
You have left us with some problems and I am leaving 
you with a problem on behalf of the committee, to 
involve yourselves with the proper authorities. From a 
purely economic point of view it is something of a 
disaster, as you can see. Here was this woman getting 
$240 and all she needed was $50 or $60 to pick her 
up. Those are the kinds of mistakes we are making. It 
is not the poor people who are making those mistakes 
at all. So, you young fellows, just keep at it. Thank 
you very much. 


We are now to have the presentation of the Family 
Service Association of Metropolitan Toronto. Mr. 
William G. White, the supervisor, will be the spokes- 
man, and he will introduce the people with him. 


Mr. William G. White, Supervisor, Family Service 
Association of Metropolitan Toronto: Mr. Chairman, 
honourable senators, I will introduce the chairman of 
our social action committee, Mrs. E. Pearl and Mr. Ed 
Watson, who is our executive director. 


I would say that you are a hard group to make a 
presentation to. When we hear what you have been 
saying to the press and on TV, and I saw Senator Croll 
the other day, well, I can understand the position of 
the preacher who said it was a lot easier to preach to 
the heathen than to the converted. 


I am going to assume that you know who we are and 
what we do. I will just say that the Family Service 
Association is a service agency. We are convinced of 
the value of our services, and we are also convinced of 
the need for them away beyond what we are funded 
for. In spite of that we are not going to say anything 
about services in our brief at all. That is because we 
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believe that poverty is a matter of lack of money and 
has to be met with money. 


We think that most of the poor have the strength to 
participate in our society just as well, if not better, 
than many of those who are not poor. They will do so 
if they have an adequate income. They will probably 
do it more economically too. 


We think that the cause of poverty has to be seen as 
deficiencies in our way of distributing income and that 
what we need are economic compensations for those 
deficiencies. Those deficiencies make poverty. There is 
no aberration in our society but it is just an integral 
part of our way of life. 


In our brief, first we speak from our experience of 
the poor in Metropolitan Toronto. We cannot pretend 
that it pertains to all of Canada. We know there are 
things about Indian poverty, rural poverty, that we 
just do not understand, but we think that it is valid for 
most urban areas, certainly the larger urban areas. 


We have chosen to concentrate on the working poor, 
and we have done that for two reasons. First, because 
we believe the position of the welfare poor has been 
much more adequately represented in front of this 
committee. I will add that we are as greatly concerned 
about the welfare poor, and probably more often, 
than we are about the working poor. Our second 
reason is that we know the working poor are not only 
most of the poor, but they make a reservoir from 
which all kinds of other groups of poor are replen- 
ished. 


We see the working poor as most commonly families 
that are just too large for the husband’s wages. These 
men are not just low-income earners at all. A man with 
no dependents, if he has a minimum wage, is probably 
not poor. If he has several dependents, even an average 
wage is not sufficient. In that case the man is below 
the poverty line. Poverty in the case of the working 
poor is a function of the relationship between the 
amount of a man’s wage and the number of people 
who have to live on it. To put it bluntly, poverty in 
the working poor is a matter of having children. 


We define poverty in our brief using the formula 
suggested by the Economic Council. We say that any 
family that is spending more than 60% of its income 
for minimum adequate food, shelter and housing is 
poor. We rejected the 70% formula as obviously and 
grossly inadequate for an urban centre like Toronto. 
Perhaps most of the working poor spend 10, 15 or 20 
percent of their income in direct taxes that the welfare 
poor do not have to pay. We think poverty is an 
economic matter and the result of deficiencies in our 
way of distributing income. With respect to the 
working poor, perhaps it is mostly the fact that wages 
relate to the market value of jobs and not to the size 
of families or the needs of families. With respect to the 
welfare poor, poverty is simply a poverty of deliberate 
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neglect, for which we are all responsible. It 
institutionalized poverty. 


We recognize that there are among the poor 
number of people who might be thought to t 
creating their own poverty. These are people whos 
condition, with an adequate income, would not t 
changed much. We do not think that any gener; 
approach to poverty can be based on the conditions ¢ 
these people. Their conditions result from all tt 
unsolved human problems in our society, and povert 
is only one of them. We piously hope that we al 
coming nearer to some sort of resolution. 


I think lastly before I turn to the brief I want to cz 
your attention to life cycle poverty in larger famili 
with moderate incomes. These families are going to t 
seriously poor when they have a number of smz 
children. It is not just because the income needs_ 
that time will probably exceed the father’s take-hon 
pay but because mother and children simply cannot f 
out to work to add to it. 


Now, later on these families may be rather well o 
with the older children out of the home and worki 
or letting the mother work. However, if they dor 
crack up as a family, there will be years in which ti 
children are exposed to all the deprivations ai 
tensions of poverty. That is what the situation w 
amount to at best. 


We think that is the kind of poverty that is lez 
understood. This is poverty of people with ordina 
wages, poverty of people who are always poor. It 
poverty of larger families. It is the larger families th 
raise most of our kids. When we think of the numt 
of kids who are poor in those families and we add ! 
them the number of children who are in families th 
we know are poor, that are obviously poor, that 
always poor, unfortunately we are forced to thi 
that the period of poverty in childhood is really 1 
birthright of our working-class citizens. | 


Now I will say a few words about our small surv) 
It is at page 12. We made a careful scrutiny of 1} 
income and expenses of 16 families who had three; 
four children in which the fathers were earn 
between $80 and $130 a week. These were ordin, 
working men. And we think that the 16 families 
fairly representative of our whole experience with ‘3 
group of people. 


I may add that almost all of these people were mt 
above the poverty line when you take the mor/ 
figures from the 70% formula of the Econor 
Council of Canada. It is totally ridiculous for an url 
area where the housing is fairly expensive. It may ©} 
be ridiculous in other places. That is why we use 6( 
These are, however, the well-off among the work 
poor. There are also large families and small famil ; 
and the people who have really low incomes 
infinitely worse off except that they don’t rem 
families all that long. | 
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Now, I am just going to read a few of the findings 
hat are summarized here beginning at page 12. In all 
nese families the father’s wage alone was insufficient 
2 provide for the family. The cost of shelter, food 
nd clothing amounted to considerably more than 
0% The father’s gross wages, with normal work 
ours, amounted to 75% or more in 13 cases. In 
ams of total family needs, the cost of shelter, food 
id clothing amounted to more than 60% of income 
14 cases. The addition of compulsory wage 
rductions brought the proportion of income 
quired for basic costs to a minimum of 78% in all 
it one case. 


e further addition of essential transportation 
sts at T.T.C. rates, telephone, and the interest 
sts of consumer credit brought the percentage up 
a minimum of 86% or more—often 100%_with 
y one exception. The balance of income remain- 
3 was over $12 a person in only one case, and 
hged from $6 to a minus quantity in ten cases. 
id I would repeat that these are pretty ordinary 
flows. 


*ifteen families were using consumer credit. In 11 
Ne the expected monthly payments (less interest 
3t) amounted to more than the balance of income 
tmtioned above. Usually it was a great deal more. 
Fteen of the families paid between 9% and 22% of 
tal income in compulsory wage deductions, The 
arage was 16%, 


_ would add that all of these fathers were 
ee working men. Thirteen had been with 
same employer for the past three years of more, 


f an average of eight years. 


will turn now to our recommendations and try to 

ti through them quickly. I think first I should say 
tt the recommendations begin on page 15, but lam 
giag to skip over the material and simply say that 
W vastly approve of the guaranteed annual income 
Piiciple and we have vastly approved getting mini- 
mm wage standards up. We do not see that 
hipening very fast. We don’t hear the experts 
ageing on how you are going to make a guaranteed 
arual income program work and we are afraid of 
th waiting that seems to be involved. So we have 
We recommendations that we think could be 
lemented now while we are waiting. 


tst and most importantly, we recommend that 

suitantial increases be made in family and youth 
illvances, - By substantial we mean 50% of the 
cal cost of raising children or more. 


‘me does not permit reading through this, but we 
est also that substantial enough family allow- 
is could immediately help with a lot of the 
la-ups in the welfare program, particularly the one 
hi results from welfare rates getting higher than 
hiincomes from a great many jobs. We think that, 
f large part of the income for large working 


’ 
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families came from family allowances, welfare would 
not have to be paying more than they can earn. 


To go through the other recommendations so that 
they are not neglected, we recommend that govern- 
ment insurance plans should be extended to protect 
more adequately working families from the common 
hazards which may impoverish them. Specifically we 
recommend the extension of medical insurance to 
include the costs of drugs and dental care, the 
extension of hospital insurance to include nursing 
home care, the improvement of unemployment 
insurance to provide benefits that will cover essential 
living costs, and do adjustments in rates according to 
family size. Again with adequate family allowances we 
would not have to bother about that. 


Pending the implementation of a more fundamental 
incomes policy, we recommend that families who are 
already poor should not be subject to direct taxation. 
Here we are not just thinking of income tax but all the 
insurance and pension plans that are nothing more or 
less than direct taxes. 


We recommend that federal and provincial govern- 
ments make every effort to increase our stock of 
public housing. We made this recommendation with a 
lot of discomfort because, to a considerable degree, we 
think that housing problems are just a problem of 
poverty. People cannot afford to pay a fair, going rate 
for the housing they need. However, we can see 
something else happening in urban areas that has made 
it even impossible to build reasonably cheap housing, 
to get land for it, The government seems to have to do 
that. 


We recommend that personal bankruptcy be made 
available to the poor. 


The place of consumer credit, as we see it, is 
indicated in the brief, in the details of our brief. 
However, I am going to read this because I like it: 


Consumer credit is an integral part of our way of 
life. Our culture teaches its use as an ethic. Almost 
anyone with a wage can use it, and most persons 
who have children and are not very well off are 
using it to the point that interest charges are 
virtually a universal tax on the working poor. 
Entrapment in hopeless debt is a hazard as 
common and indiscriminate as any for which 
protection might be provided through a govern- 
ment insurance program. A suitable form of bank- 
tuptcy, at limited cost, is a necessary step toward 
providing protection from this hazard, and should 
have preventive value as well as an incentive to 
more careful lending. 


Senator Cook: If I may interrupt here, Mr. Chair- 
man, in Newfoundland we had a royal commission on 
indigents nearly 40 years ago at which time I 
presented a brief recommending this very thing, that 
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we should be allowed to have personal bankruptcy, 
because many years ago we threw such people in jail if 
they could not pay their debts, and bankruptcy is, as 
we all know, a relieving measure and it is denied now 
to people who most need it, because one has to have 
money to get it. I think this is a very excellent 
recommendation. 


Mr. White: I say again, senator, it is a pleasure to 
preach to the converted. 


We recommend that family planning clinics become 
a regular and recognized part of public health 
programs. Although family planning has been given 
legal sanction, general acceptance has been slow. Few 
clinics have been developed and they are not well 
known. Family planning services should be developed 
to give all couples freedom of choice in the number 
and spacing of their children. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Senator Inman. 


Senator Inman: On page 19 of the brief you deal 
with consumer credit. Of course I have always had the 
idea that credit was too easy to obtain. I am fully 
aware there is a great deal of advertising in the public 
media. People are trapped into buying by it being said 
that they cannot do without a particular thing: Buy 
today and pay tomorrow. However, when the bill 
comes they often haven’t the money. As Senator Cook 
has said, there is no chance of them going into 
bankruptcy. 


What, in your opinion, do you think could be done 
about this, to confine the extension of credit? In fact, 
some firms seem to invite credit, it seems to me. 


Mr. White: I can only guess at what we can do about 
it. It is so much a part of our society I think it would 
be easier to eliminate poverty than to eliminate 
consumer credit. We suggest bankruptcy be made 
easier because we hope that if it were easily obtainable 
it would be a solution. 


The only people who can really do much about it 
are the geniuses of our society, the businessmen. They 
can do anything, including limiting credit if it costs 
them money not to do so. That is only an opinion. It 
would take perhaps all the experts in Canada to come 
up with a final solution. 


I would add this, that a lot of people are tempted 
into buying things they don’t need but, believe me, 
among the poor there are things that are desperately 
needed to be bought by them. Unfortunately, so often 
the purchase is made this most expensive way. 


Senator Inman: You refer to the fact that a 
proportion of the poor are sufficiently disorganized 
emotionally and culturally to be said to be contribut- 
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ing to their own impoverishment. What do you mea 
by that? Mismanagement of their affairs? Woul 
education be a help to eliminate that? | 


Mr. White: This is a very broad statement. We knoy 
that there are older folks who are mentally ill, folk 
who are alcoholics, folks who are, forgive me, just nc 
very bright and who find the world is pretty com 
plicated. There are all sorts of people who are unwe 
in lots of ways. There are a certain number of peopl 
who are grossly ignorant as to the spending of the 
money. A lot of those people make a lot of mistake 
They are the people who give rise to all these old ide: 
about how the poor waste their money. 


We know all about this problem. It is just that whi 
has made them a problem is the matter of so man 
things lying beyond poverty. An IQ of 75 is not 
matter of poverty. A mental breakdown or alcoholis | 
while poverty sometimes relates to it, adds to it, it 
still not a matter really of poverty. Nervous breal 
downs are in the same category, I suggest. Anyor 
who is really disturbed, upset or incompetent is liab 
to drift into poverty because we decree that if they ¢ 
not earn a good salary they are going to be poo! 
Therefore the poverty they are forced to drift inj 
simply makes their situations worse. 


Senator Inman: Is there anything we can do to he 
this situation? 


Mr. White: I think this committee has heard a lot. 
briefs about the various kinds of services. I think the 
are very few we would not heartily endorse and the 
are certainly some we would rather like to emulai 
However, those are the things you have heard about 
the way of services. I could not pick any one 
particular. 


Senator Inman: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Senator Cook. 


Senator Cook: I don’t seem to see anything in hc 
about old age allowances, any recommendations abe) 
that? 


Mr. White: I too notice that, and I hoped somebo 
would shoot us down about it. It was a matter 
disciplining ourselves to deal only with the subject) 
the working poor in this brief. It is only that wh 
has been responsible. 


Mrs. E. Pearl, Chairman, Social Action Committ) 
Family Service Association of Metropolitan Toront¢! 
think though that is covered in our statement in ? 
brief where we talk about the institutionalized pif 
and recommend that government allowances sho! 
cover the rising cost of living. 
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| The Chairman: Senator Everett. 

y 

_ Senator Everett: Mr. Chairman, I think I would not 
ike to make comparisons but I would like to say that 
this is a very excellent brief. I would refer at this point 
to page 16 of the brief where you state in paragraph 1: 


We favour the use of the existing universal 

program (referring to family allowances) with 
, modifications in the income tax program to 
; recover benefits from families who do not need 
| them. 


The reason I mention this is that this keeps 
ecurring. The point is made that the family allowance 
3 tax-free and everybody gets it whether he needs it or 
lot. In fact, when you get family allowances your 
‘eduction is reduced, so that the effect, Mr. Joyce 
ells me, is that with a gross income of about $12,000 
year there is a negative effect going the other way. In 
ther words, the imposition of tax on the loss of 
‘eduction more than offsets the income from the 
imily allowance. 


‘Mr. White: 
icome? 


You mean taxable income or total 


Senator Everett: I think you use the term “total 
\come” as a general thing. We could have the figures 
1ecked out to see exactly what it is. However, there 
an offsetting tax on family allowances. It is one of 
\¢ programs that is unique in that respect. 


‘Mr. White: Yes. I have to admit I cannot follow how 
would be at that level. However, 20% of $200 is not 
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\ything like you get in the family allowance. 


| 


Penator Everett: Remember though, you must al- 
ays calculate those on the marginal rate of tax. So 
ou might be talking about 40%. 


Mr. White: I agree with you, but as soon as we have 
mily allowances about three times as large, that 
ould not work. There would have to be more done. I 
ive that sort of thing to the experts. However, I am 
id you are aware of it. 


Senator Everett: The point of the matter is that 
2re is an imposition on family allowances and it is a 
ssic redistribution of income. It may not be perfect 
tit is unique in a sense. 


ir. White: Yes. 


senator everett: You were talking about the guar- 
aieed annual wage. Have you ever calculated in your 
4a of endeavour what the savings would be in direct 


mments if there were a proper guaranteed annual 
Vge paid? 


drs. Pearl: I’m sorry, I did not catch all that? 
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Senator Everett: Savings to the treasury in one form 
or another. In other words, presumably if there were a 
guaranteed annual wage, the welfare payments would 
no longer be necessary. That would be a saving. That 
is, there would be a series of savings down the way. I 
wondered, since you have been surveying, and since 
you have been dealing with this question of the 
working poor, if you had any calculations that 
indicated the offsetting state of affairs. 


Mrs. Pearl: We do not have any economists at our 
agency to do that sort of thing. 


Senator Everett: No, I am not being critical. I just 
wondered if you had those figures. 


Mr. White: The sort of figure would be the sort of 
savings that have been talked about by the Economic 
Council as to the costs of poverty in general. If you 
think of the savings in welfare .. . 


The Chairman: Offsetting that, yes. 


Mr. White: Well, this is far, far beyond our 
understanding and knowledge. I can only say though 
that if a guaranteed annual wage happened to end up 
at the understood poverty line, there is not going to 
be much saving, as we suggest in our brief. It has to 
be a very good and extensively worked out program. 
What I am hoping is that the savings will all be piled 
into payments. 


Senator Everett: You make a recommendation in 
your brief that family allowances be increased. Of 
course the whole tenor of your brief is that working 
poor poverty is exacerbated by the ties of the 
family. The health and welfare committee of Metro 
Toronto yesterday suggested that the requirement 
for a guaranteed annual wage would be satisfied by a 
proper family allowance program of the right size 
and under the right conditions. Is that your belief? 


Mr. White: We say that this is a natural step that 
can be taken now towards a more complete gua- 
ranteed annual income program. It is where it is 
needed most, and that is our citizens who are born 
poor. 


Senator Everett: What they say is this that this 
could be the guaranteed annual wage. Do you agree? 


Mr. White: Honestly, I believe that probably... 


Senator Everett: In other words, what they are 
saying is that the program already exists. Instead of 
going through a whole new legislative process, they 
say, take the program that exists and make it 
something that is in effect a guaranteed annual wage. 
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Mr. White: Amen, except that something could be 
done as to the people who don’t need it. 


Senator Everett: Let’s look at the alternatives. 
What do you think of the negative income tax? You 
create two requirements for your guaranteed annual 
income other than the amount it should be. You say 
it should reflect family size because family size is the 
greatest problem in working poor poverty, and, 
secondly, that there should be no direct taxation 
levied against that income. Now, negative income 
tax, by its very nature, would cover those two 
requirements, because family size is part of your 
income tax return. Obviously if it is a negative 
income tax you cannot have a positive income tax at 
the same time. 


Thirdly, there is no degradation involved in the 
thing unless you say filing a tax form is a degrada- 
tion. Some of us might say that, but nevertheless we 
all have to do it. How do you feel about the 
negative income tax in comparison to your own 
recommendation? 


Mr. White: I just don’t know enough about the 
negative income tax to speak very sensibly. As I say, 
I just don’t know enough about it. I have not heard 
how they are going to make sure about it. For 
example, I have the impression it has something to 
do with getting money back at the end of the year. 
Maybe I am wrong. That would not work, in my 
opinion, because I think you need the money 
through the year. 


Senator Everett: I don’t think it is necessarily 
getting it back at the end of the year. It can be in 
the form of an estimated payment. It is not like the 
problems, as I understand it, of people under the 
family benefits act who have to go and buy their 
drugs and get $20 a month back whereas the people 
on welfare get a card. In other words, the payments 
would be made down the road. 


Mr. White: I should say I am really not expert 
enough in that to answer intelligently. I can only 
add that we are sort of waiting for all the experts to 
find something that they can agree on. It looks like 
we are going to wait quite a while. 


Senator Everett: I just have two further points. 
You mentioned the problem on page 18 of hospital 
care, the extension of hospital insurance to include 
nursing home care. Do you have any idea of the 
costs in Toronto, the cost of hospital care in 
Toronto on a ward or semi-private basis? 


Mr. White: A slight idea. Enough to know that it is 
high. 


Senator Everett: Do you know what the per diem 
rate would be roughly? 
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M. White: You better tell us. 
Senator Everett: I have no idea. I am asking you. 


From the Audience: $75 a day. 


From the Audience: $69.50 a day. 


Senator Everett: We hear $69.50 a day to $75 a day, 
That is ward care, I gather, Does anyone have any ideg 
what nursing home care would be? 


From the Audience: It starts at $12.50 and goe: 
to $25. 


The Chairman: OMSIP I think allows $9. | 
From the Audience: Yes, $9. | 


Senator Everett: The government subsidizes to the 
extent of $9 out of that $29-odd? | 


From the Audience: One has first to appreciat 
that there are very few beds available for nursing hom: 
care and also it is subject to possible removal in thi 
case or chronic cases. 


Senator Everett: So, in any event, the government ii 
its hospital plan could effect a substantial saving b; 
extending its coverage to include nursing home care? 


From the Audience: Well, as it is now, anyon 
with any assets must put them in. 


Senator Everett: In Manitoba we have a limit 0) 
$600. Anything you have over $600 must go befor! 
the provincial government will step in with i 
contribution. 


Senator Cook: This will be in addition to th 
hospital care? 


From the Audience: Yes. 


Senator Cook: In other words, when they go fro: 
the hospital they are still cared for? 


Mr. White: I think it is only fair to say that this | 
not one of our best-researched recommendations. | 
arises from experience in finding some peop) 
impoverished by having to pay those charges. 


Senator Cook: After they are out of hospital at) 
are on their own. 


don’t leave hospital because if they go out of al 
hospital they are on their own. 


Senator Everett: The fact of the matter is that “tl 
| 
| 
} 


Senator Cook: Then they need it. 
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Senator Everett: It is because of that situation that 
iey stay in the hospital. 


‘The Chairman: Actually, the matter of including the 
ursing home care was first raised a long time ago and 
_was pretty throughly researched before the Senate 
ommittee on Aging in 1966. We made the recom- 
jendation at that time that it be included. The 
tovinces of Alberta and British Columbia picked it 
9. The province of Ontario last year picked it up to 
me extent. I think Manitoba has also picked it up. 
owever, the cost has become so excessive that 
bliticians are reluctant to go too far. 


Senator Everett: My last question. What is the 
ntario law on personal bankruptcy now? 


The Chairman: Well, there is a provision under the 
nkruptcy law whereby a province can, by declaring 
ielf under a section—do you remember the famous 
lnitoba case where it was upset because the regular 
jocedure was not gone through? We had to re-pass 
legislation and then the provincial governments 
ld to re-pass legislation providing for personal bank- 
dtey. So years later we adopted Senator Cook’s 
‘ommendation If a province accepts certain provi- 
sns of the Dominion bankruptcy act, a person can 
cclare personal bankruptcy. 


Senator Everett: Yes, I am aware of that but I 
\shed to know what the law in Ontario was. 


Ar. White: I will interpret your question to mean 
\at do I know about it. I know you can have a 
fsonal bankruptcy but it costs you, unless you get 
ce of the very rare subsidized jobs, $500. That is just 
fe for the fellow who is well off anyway. It is 
tpeless for a fellow who is not. 


“here are some things in the bankruptcy act at 
fsent, some sorts of debts you cannot go bankrupt 
f, that you cannot get removed. I think the credit 
Cinselling service produced a statement at one point 
Sigesting a remodelling of the act. But, as far as we 
a encountering it, we simply see all sorts of people 
Vo just cannot ever get out of debt, who are broken 
u by the continual economic pressures. These are the 
pple who are dragged up to court once a month, 
tt sort of thing, who just cannot ever get out of the 
‘race. We know a great many people are in that spot 
al only a very, very few can get the benefit of 
aankruptcy, There are some efforts being made now 
tet a few out on that basis. 


_ enator Cook: It is already here, but it is the price 
Ousing it, you mean? 


lt, White: Yes, it is the price tag which is attached 
\t that presents the difficulties, senator. 
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The Chairman: In talking about the working poor 
who are in the main drawing minimum or less than 
minimum wages with fairly decent-sized families... 


Mr. White: I disagree, sir. With your wording, and 
would substitute, “who are in the main earning 
ordinary wages and very often with their wives 
working to supplement that.” 


The Chairman: Let us have that again then. 


Mr. White: The people in our brief, most of them 
had wages which were between $100 and $130, the 
father’s basic earnings. They also had other income in 
many instances. It does not mean too much. It could 
be about $120 or $125 on an average. 


The Chairman: Net in the house? 


Mr. White: No, that is gross. 


The Chairman: What is net? What is coming in net? 
He has to pay union dues, unemployment insurance, 
that sort of thing. How much would it be on a net 
basis? 


Mr. White: Perhaps it would be a net of $100 a 
week. In this group we studied, he could be making 
plenty more than that. 


Mr. Chairman: If he is making plenty more, it is a 
comfortable sort of ‘‘poor’”’. 


Mr. White: It is not a comfortable sort of “‘poor’’. If 
you are in receipt of these amounts of money you are 
comfortable if you have no kids to support. You are 
uncomfortable if you have to support three or four 
kids. 


By the way, I want to add at this time that Iam not 
talking or thinking here about the families of one or 
two. I am talking about the families with four or five 
kids. 


The Chairman: Our average family in this country is 
less than three. 


Mr. White: But that is not the families we are 
speaking of here. Our kids grow up, most of them, in 
larger families, and what happens in larger families 
happens to most of our kids. This is one of the things 
that D.B.S. statistics do not help much with. I phoned 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and made four or 
five phone calls in fact, and they were very helpful and 
tried hard but nobody could tell me now many of 
our citizens grow up in families with three or more. 
They gave me ways you could get estimates, ideas, but 
it is not something that I could get an answer for. 


The Chairman: I don’t think there is any answer 
available for it. Those statistics are not kept because 
they are not important anyway. 
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Mr. White: That is the problem. The statistics for 
poverty are blamed important. 


The Chairman: No, no. There is no importance in 
whether you comé from a family of three or four. or 
five or six. We are dealing with family units. What 
difference does that make to the individual? 


Mr. White: It makes a difference to the working 
poor if a child grows up in a family that has had, say, 
over five or six years four children and is therefore 
desperately poor. Maybe later on dad and mother are 
working and they have two cars and they are buying a 
cottage in Muskoka, but while the kids are being raised 
it is touch and go whether they break up, whether 
father cracks up, whether he turns to drink, and 
certainly it is touch and go as far as the older child 
getting to high school because he is going out to work 
in so many cases. He just cannot stay there and sponge 
off them when they are so damned poor. So that is 
why I say it does make a difference. 


The Chairman: Well, you are talking about an 
income of $100 a week for what size family? 


Mr. White: Well, we spoke in our brief of families of 
three or more. 


The Chairman: That makes a family of five. 
Mr. White: Five and up, yes. 


The Chairman: The figures usually worked on are 
four. 


Mr. White: I think there has been a crippling tie-up 
with this family of four bit which has been so useful 
to statisticians who tried to find out where the poor 
were over the years. 


The Chairman: Oh, no. These are not figures that 
the statisticians picked up. That figure we find from 
our own examination, the examination of welfare, 
that this is the norm. We start with the norm and 
build on it. So four is considered a normal family. 
We start from that. 


You are saying $100 for five in Toronto? Is that 
what you are saying? 


Mr. White: I am saying that is grossly inadequate. 


The Chairman: Yes, that is the point you are 
making, that $100 for five in Toronto is inadequate, 
Well, the poverty line is $4,400, the Economic 
Council’s poverty line. 


Mr. White: Yes. We feel it is grossly inadequate. 
Perhaps that is not so for other places, but certainly 
it is so in Toronto. If anyone thinks these people are 
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not poor in Toronto, I would not agree. I repea 
that most of our kids grow up in larger families. 


Senator Everett: Do you make any reference ij 
your brief to the minimum wage? 


Mr. White: Yes, we did, only to say all hail to th 
minimum wage. We think it would be a great answe 
and that it should be higher. 


Senator Everett: That seems to be in conflict witl 
your point, if the minimum wage does not handl 
the family situation? 


Mr. White: That is that the highest possibl) 
minimum wage is not likely to be the answer whil 
the average wage is already inadequate for a famil 
of three or more kids. 


Senator Everett: The Economic Council uses 
figure of $600 per child, I think, as a figure. I thin’ 
the welfare in Toronto uses $10 per week for th 
child, which would be $500 annually. Is that right 


The Chairman: Yes, that is my recollection. 


Senator Everett: Do you think $600 per child pe) 
annum is a fair differential, or do you find in you, 
studies that it should be in some sort of geometri) 
progression, in other words, $600 for the first chilc| 

and more for the second and still more for the thirc 
or should it be the other way around, a lot for th 


first child and then reducing? 


Mz. White: I would have to think a while abov 
that before I answered with any degree of inte 
ligence. However, I would like to throw in somethin) 
about the Economic Council’s $600 per child. Whe 
they started to look to find out where the poc 
were, as far as I know, they stopped with the famil 
of five. I would suspect that at least a third of o 
children are in families that are still larger. 


The Chairman: No, they didn’t stop with a fami! 
of five. You see, they took what was considered tl 
average of three children., then they took tw 
beyond that, and went fron there. The $600 doesn 


Senator Everett: You say the majority are over | 
family of five. Is that the majority of Canadians i 
the people you are studying? 4) 


Mr. White: No, I am talking about the families th) 
raise kids. As far as I have been able to get it fro 
D.B.S., something like two-thirds of children, or ev! 
more, grow up in families that happen to raise mo) 
kids. If they are spaced five years apart it might n) 
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ake too much difference economically, but most of 
em are spaced closer. It matters quite a bit to the 
ids when there are the five of them as to what it is 
ke at that time, whether the family breaks up, 
hether the man cracks up in one way or another 
ecause they are under the gun poverty-wise. 


The Chairman: Have you then done any study at 
l about the female head of family and the 
hildren? The statistics are that there are about 
00,000 of those in Canada. You know who they 
re and what I am referring to? 


Mr. White: Yes. 


The Chairman: Perhaps there are half a million 
nildren of all ages involved. What are your views on 
lat? 


Mr. White: I think that the ones who are working are 
| the position of being some of the worst off among 
1e working poor. We know the Economic Council 
iid 87% of the poor had a male head of the family. 
'e didn’t touch on that group—again because we 
tought they had been well talked about and we 
anted to talk about the general problem. Our views 
e that they particularly need help in raising their 
vildren if they are working, more help. They are 
orse off than many working poor men. 


The Chairman: Only 35% of them are working. 


Mr. White: The rest of them are subject to institu- 
ynalized poverty. 


The Chairman: I thought maybe you had some idea 
how those children particularly could receive 
tention, lacking a father, lacking a home and lacking 
e things that are normal or that are more normal. 


Mrs. Pearl: Are we talking about services to the 
‘nily? 

The Chairman: No. How do we keep those children 
i school? How do we get them an education? What 
( we have to do? Do we treat them.. 


Mir. Pearl: When there is more money in the home, 
ise things are more available. 


The Chairman: If you tripled family allowances, say, 
1$18, would that be the answer? 


Mr. White: That would be the beginning of the 
eswer. 


rk Pearl: With a single mother on welfare, the 
{nily allowance now is sometimes the difference 
liween them eating a half decent meal and not eating 
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a half decent meal. I think it should be something 
more. 


The Chairman: If there are no more questions, may 
I, on behalf of the committee, thank Mr. White, Mrs. 
Pearl and Mr. Watson for presenting a most excellent 
brief and one that has real content and that is helpful 
in presenting one particular problem in a very under- 
standing manner. 


The committee adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Toronto, Wednesday, March 11, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty (Sub- 
committee “A”) met this day at 2.00 o’clock p.m. at 
St. Lawrence Hall, Toronto, Ontario. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the Chair. 


The Chairman: I call the meeting to order. We 
have first to apologize to the gentlemen here for our 
lateness, but I indicated to them that we had a 
meeting with our other committee elsewhere and 
they kept us a little longer than normal. 


On my right is Mr. Ian McDougall and sitting next 
to him is Larry Taman. Both of them are law 
students at the present time. I am sure you have all 
read the brief. It is an excellent brief. It will appeal 
particularly to the four lawyers sitting over there on 
my left and myself. I have asked Mr. McDougall to 
make a preliminary statement, and perhaps Mr. 
Taman will also have something to say. Then they 
will subject themselves to questioning. 


Mr. Ian Alexander McDougall, Community and 
Legal Aid Services Program, Osgoode Hall Law 
School: Mr. Chairman, honourable senators, the 
precept of legal equality has been given so much lip 
service it has become an obsure platitude accepted by 
all, but in reality it remains an infinite objective 
forbidding the common propensity in social and 
economic spheres. Rural and urban poverty do much 
to impair equal resources for all citizens. Perhaps 
nowhere is this assertion better illustrated than in 
recent criticisms of legal aid programs in the United 
States, Great Britain and Canada. 


One such report, the working papers for the 1965 
Conference on Law and Poverty enumerated four 
factors impeding efforts to provide legal assistance to 
the poor. Those were as follows: 


1. The failure of the indigent to characterize a 
program as legal in context. 
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2. The low visibility of existing legal aid services. 
3. The remoteness of the lawyer and his services. 
4. Fear of reprisal. 


On the basis of these factors it is apparent that 
one of the pre-conditions to a viable legal aid scheme 
aimed at promoting legal equality to a reality status 
must be to accurately convince indigents that rem- 
edies are often available. The United Kingdom report 
suggested five areas where the law can be of use in 
alleviating poverty. These were: 


1. Criminal representation. 

2. Family legal counselling and representation. 

3. Landlord and tenant relations, personal injury 
and damage actions in tort, and consumer pro- 
tection. 

4. Property law including estate planning. 


Within each category it is apparent that existing 
legal aid measures are of varying degrees of ef- 
ficiency. For example, in the criminal area the 
refusal to grant bail to anything but financial 
security obviously disadvantages the indigent defen- 
dant. It may also take a toll upon his dependents. It 
may force them on the welfare reliance as a result. 
Further, the Ontario report of the Joint Committee 
on Legal Aid implies that such confinement may 
only serve to encourage uninformed pleas of guilty 
and that may undermine the effectiveness of the 
criminal process. 


Regarding family assistance, some commentators 
have been tempted to assert that the preponderant 
need problems facing the poor are matrimonial and 
otherwise the ills facing the poor are psychological and 
economic and quite beyond the scope of the law. Such 
a conclusion is naive. It takes no account of here the 
legal ramifications of the problem are hard to avoid, 
the most unknown, and the law has a corner on most 
viable solutions. The indigent is therefore forced into 
legal confrontation despite possible distrust of the law. 


This is hardly the case in areas such as consumer 
law, landlord and tenant and welfare administration. 
The legal recourse in such areas is a rare alternative 
to enduring the apparent power of the vendor, 
creditor, or landlord, or welfare bureaucrat. 


As respects to some of those areas the availability 
of legal expertise is unknown to most indigents. The 
existing legal aid is biased in favour of the litigant. 
In this area the service in a jurisdiction such as 
Ontario is impressive. The legal equality raises more 
than mere representation at the remedial level. 
Higher income groups seek out consultation on a 
preventitive basis perhaps more often than the 
welfare recipient. 


We suggest on the basis of the foregoing that the 
mere fact of a legal aid system such as Ontario is 
being demonstratively, statistically successful, is no 
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proof of it having satisfied the legal needs of the 
indigent. 


It is suggested that the jurisdiction of legal aid 
must be considerably extended if it is to service the 
objective of legal equality. Basically, it must take on| 
a more active characterization or, to put it another 
way, generate jurisdiction. In this regard perhaps six 
recommendations might be made for an improved 
scheme. 


1. The creation of community legal aid centres, 

2. Active efforts to probe the legal fields of the poor. 
employing such devices as educational advertising 
campaigns as to the legal rights in those areas 
discussed above. 

3. A broad range of service offerings. } 

4. Integration with existing community services 
where possible. 

5. Evening services. 


6. Eventual adaptation of statutory provisions| 
extending the duties of a legal aid program, | 


While there are hosts of social and professional! 
difficulties associated with the above suggestions, noi) 
the least of which concerns professional reaction, 
buying of labour, funding and wage prices, it would 
be absurd to delay acting upon an expanded scheme 
simply for the difficulties involved. Legal equality 
implies democratization of justice which is probably 
fundamental to the survival of the system of law in 
the Jong run. 


In this context costs are perhaps no criteria for 
procrastination. 


Thank you very much. 


Mr. Larry Taman, Chairman of Community and 
Legal Aid Services Program, Osgoode Hall Law 
School: I would just like to say a few words about 
what we have been doing in the community in the 
Legal Aid Services Program at Osgoode Hall, mostly 
for the purpose of relating to you that the remarks) 
that Ian has made in his brief remarks have come from} 
convictions which have been forced upon us in oui) 
practice, in our legal aid work. We have now eigh’ 
different student legal aid projects involving something 
like 150 of the 600 law students at Osgoode Hall. Lasi| 
year we handled about 500 cases as Jan mentions ir) 
the full brief. Next year, this coming year, this conclu) 
ding year, we will probably have handled about hall) 
again that many, and the problems that Ian has alludec 
to are the problems that we have seen all the time ir) 
our work, the problems of people who haven’ 
realized they have had a legal problem until it wai 
too late, who have been unable to get help and hac 
to rely on students, which is perhaps not that great ¢ 
compliment to the profession of legal services in thi 
province. And for every five or seven hundred case! 
we have, one can only wonder how many have gon! 
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inhandled, and the real difficulty in my view, and I 
hink in Ian’s view in the brief, is that historically 
he legal aid plan has never really been concerned to 
idopt an active stand towards the solution of the 
egal problems of the poor. There has always been 
he sort of motto of legal aid which would say, “We 
ry to put the poor person in the same position as 
he middle class person who could afford services.” 
And yet the realities that a goal like that would 
orce upon you if you were really sincerely, or if 
‘ou were really actively pursuing it, never really 
eem to have put themselves upon the organized 
egal aid program. 


If you were trying to make, for example, lawyers 
qually as available to the poor, especially in civil 
natters, as to the better-off people, then it would be 
ybvious that you might have to compensate for 
ertain kinds of inhibitions that the poor have. You 
night have to make it easier for them to get there in 
erms of simple transportation. You might have to 
wercome the psychological factors that Ian has 
lluded to, the distrust people have of lawyers and 
0 forth. And, more than that, I think what you 
vould have to do ultimately is to look at what it is 
aat lawyers do for a community. 


Those of you who are lawyers and those of us who 
re students look at the Canadian Income Tax Act and 
ou see thousands and thousands of cases where 
oints in dispute in that Act have been clarified by the 
‘ourts and the Tax Appeal Board. If you look at the 
‘eneral Welfare and Assistance Act, there is not a 
ingle case that has ever been litigated under that Act. 
you look at the Family Benefits Act and all its 
tedecessor Acts which have been in existence since 
efore the second war, you will see that until a few 
,onths ago there was not a single case litigated under 
a Act. And, surely, we are not to conclude from 
at that there were no problems in interpretation. 
ee what we are to conclude is that for the poor 
hose lives are substantially ruled by people who have 
mtrol over the funds, whose lives are ruled much 
ore by litigations of various sorts than any of our 
tes, those people have never had an opportunity to 
we their rights interpreted and have their rights 
igated, and it seems to us that it would be a 
orthwhile objective for a legal aid man to take a 
ore active stand, to move into communities, to seek 
it problems and to seek out people with the 
‘oblems, and to attempt to clarify the legal position 
the poor vis-a-vis all the laws and agencies and 
stitutions that affect their lives in exactly the same 
ty that the commercial lawyer has done for the 
‘uae class community with the laws that affect his 
e. 


Thank you. 


The Chariman: Senator Everett, you have a very 
len interest in this subject. 
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Senator Everett: Can you tell us just in a few words 
what the program of Ontario Legal Aid is in Ontario 
now? 


Mr. Taman: The Legal Aid Act of 1966 divided the 
province into 46 areas and districts, provided for 
provincial area director of legal aid who is to appoint 
an area director for each of the 46 areas. The area 
director in turn has the responsibility of gathering 
together two panels, criminal panel and a civil panel, 
and these are the people who are willing to take legal 
aid cases and, of course, some people are on both 
panels in an area. I believe there are about 3,000-odd 
lawyers on the York County panel. 


The way the system works is that you have to 
distinguish rather carefully between the two sides, the 
criminal and the civil. On the criminal side they have 
what are known as duty counsel. The duty counsel 
work in the jails in the morning, and in the afternoons 
they work in the courtroom. So that in a county like 
York County where the system is working well, it 
would be normal for every person who is in jail to be 
advised before he makes his initial court appearance, 
his remand appearance, to be advised that he is 
entitled to legal aid, so that normally what would 
happen would be that the duty counsel would tell 
them this. If the case was a complex one, the duty 
counsel would ask for a remand and then a certificate 
would be issued, assuming the person could get the 
financial, what amounts to a means test. And he could 
seek the lawyer of his choice. 


In many cases the duty counsel would simply plead 
for the accused man right in the courtroom and, as 
you can imagine, that does create certain problems in 
the Magistrates’ Courts in City Hall where they are 
prosecuting many, many cases a day. The duty counsel 
will tend to be rather harried. 


On the civil side it is required that the person 
recognize that his problem is one that might admit of 
a legal solution. If he does he goes to the office and he 
is interviewed by an interviewing lawyer. The inter- 
viewing lawyer makes a determination based on 
Sections 12, 13 and 14 of the Act as to whether or not 
the problem is one for which a legal aid certificate 
ought to be issued. If it is, the person is then 
inverviewed by a member of the Family Benefits 
Department, Social and Family Welfare Department of 
Ontario, who makes what amounts to a means test. 
And, assuming that a person has qualified both of 
those tests, then he is issued a certificate and is 
entitled to go out and take the lawyer of his choice, 
any lawyer that will take his case that is on the panel, 
and that lawyer is paid at a rate which amounts to 
approximately 75 per cent of tariff. 


Senator Everett: You say a form of means test. 
Would you give us more detail on that? 
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Mr. Taman: I wish I could. Unfortunately, the Act is 
not specific on the point. The regulations to the Act 
are even less specific. Let me see if I can just find the 
section. I am afraid I can’t find it at the moment, 
senator. 


Senator Everett: Have you any idea of the sort of 
test that is supplied? 


Mr. Taman: Well, it appears that certainly the value, 
the amount of assets which would permit a person to 
be granted a certificate will fluctuate according to the 
cost of the proposed action. So that people with quite 
large means, relatively, that is to say five or six 
thousand dollars, might well get certificates, for 
example, for a long criminal trial. On the other hand, 
very poor people frequently can’t get certificates for 
more minor things which are, in fact, more serious to 
them. I really can’t put a figure on that. As I say, it is 
interesting to look-at the Act and to compare Sections 
12 and 13 of the Act. Section 12 is the section which 
is mandatory, in the sense that assuming a person 
qualifies financially, the area director has no choice 
but to issue a certificate. Section 13 is a discretionary 
certificate which are legal matters for which the area 
director may, in his discretion, issue a certificate, 
assuming the client qualifies. 


Senator Everett: What sort of matter are they? 


Mr. Taman: Well, it is interesting in my judgment 
anyway, the discretionary ones are mainly on the civil 
side which would be the common problems of the 
poor. 


Senator Everett: Do you have to have a cause of 
action before you can operate under the Act? 


Mr. Taman: No, there is also provision for advice 
under the Act, but that is discretionary. 


Senator Everett: Yes. 


Mr. Taman: Any summary conviction is discretion- 
ary, any proceeding in a Juvenile or Family Court, ina 
Division Court, which is a small civil claims court, 
under $400 in Ontario, is discretionary, before a quasi 
or judicial board such as the Ontario Housing Board, 
that is discretionary. A bankruptcy is discretionary. A 
contempt of court is discretionary. The drawing of 
legal documents, negotiating settlement or giving of 
legal advice is all discretionary. 


Senator Everett: Why, in your judgment, are those 
discretionary? 


Mr. Taman: Well, my judgment is that the people 
who have been responsible for the formulation of the 
Act, while they have been sincere in their desires, have 
not fully understood the nature of the legal problems 
that the poor face. Indeed, again, to go back to 
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another point, the Act has not adopted an active 
stance towards those. sort of problems. When we have 
a client, for example, who comes into our office 
claiming to have been done out of six weeks’ wages by 
a company in the city, wages amount to $360 for six 
weeks, the area director has chosen not to grant a 
certificate because it is a division court matter. Well, 
that is a rather serious matter. It would appear to me, 
When we do work for a tenants’ association that 
wants, ‘for example, to prepare to submit to the 
Ontario Housing Corporation a counter-lease, the 
Ontario Housing Corporation had been coming out 
with a new lease pursuant to the new Landlord and 
Tenant Act. Well, when this tenants’ association wants 
to be able to criticize that lease, to analyze its 
provisions and to make determinations as to whether 
it is a good lease, it is not possible for them to get a 
legal aid certificate to get a lawyer to assist them with 
that work. 


Senator Everett: That is excluded? 


Mr. Taman: It is provided for, I suppose, under 
discretionary item on drawing documents. 


Senator Everett: What items are excluded from the 
operation? 


Mr. Taman: There is very little that is actually 
excluded. 


Senator Everett: Is divorce excluded? t 


Mr. Taman: No, divorce is not excluded. Divorce is 
also discretionary. A certificate shall not be issued to @ 
person in proceedings wholly or partly in respect of 
defamation, breach of promise of marriage, etc., in 
realtor actions or in proceedings relating to any 
election. So that when the mandatory and discretion) 
ary sections are taken together they cover most of the) 
conceivable legal actions, the difficult problem beins) 
that the ones that concern the poor or largely 
especially on the civil side, are all discretionary to thi 
area director. 


Senator Fergusson: What do you mean by 


dis 
cretionary? 


Mr. Taman: Well, it would mean that he is no 
required by law to issue a certificate. 


Senator Fergusson: Yes. That is what I thought i 
meant, but he can make his own decision? 


Mr. Taman: Right. 


Senator Everett: Is there any appeal from hi 
decision? 7 


Mr. Taman: Yes, there is an appeal to what is calle 
the Area Committee, and there are statistics in th) 


xcent report of the number of those appealed. I 
ieve the appeal may be to the Provincial Director, 
ndrew Lawson. And there are statistics in the recent 
port as to the success ratio of those. 


k 
Senator Everett: Who then takes those appeals? 


Mr. Taman: Well, you can’t get counsel to take 
jem. You take them yourself. If you have been 
fused the office will give you a form which you can 
ie, 


Senator Everett: But you are not represented by 
yunsel during the appeal? 


Mr. Taman: No, not as far as I know. 


The Chairman: What is the percentage of success? 
Mr. Taman: Well, I just read the report the other day 
d I am afraid I can’t remember; about fifty per cent, 
Would think, 

i 

Senator Everett: Now, let’s deal for a moment with 
(goode Hall students and their legal aid program. 
uld you enlarge on that for a moment? 


fr. Taman: Well, there are a number of separate 
ms which are more or less federated in a body 
cled the Community and Legal Aid Services Pro- 
gm, The largest in terms of clientele and in terms of 
sdent involvement is called the Student Defenders, 
1 that organization takes referrals from the York 
unty Legal Aid Office. So if an applicant qualifies 
fancially but the matter is one in which the Area 
ector has chosen not to exercise his discretion and 
) the matter is one in which a student could act, 
n he would refer that case to our office, either to 
office or to the office of the U. of T. which has a 
‘arate program. 


_enator Everett: What matters can students act in? 

A we talking about criminal here? 

a 
Ire Taman: Yes, summary convictions on the 

ciiinal side, division court matters on the civil side. 
1a large part of work being negotiation in 

piticular projects. 


enator Everett: What do you feel about situations 
ler which the present Law Society decides the 
tients cannot act? 


ir. Taman: Can or cannot? 
enator Everett: Cannot. 


1.Taman: Well, my frank feeling is that it would 
ainly be preferable if there were lawyers available 
act. In situations where there are not lawyers 
Wlable to act, then it is my personal opinion, but 
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one that the profession at large might not share, that it 
might be preferable to have students act than to have 
no one act. For example, we are involved in a slight 
problem right now. Under the new Landlord and 
Tenant Act which requires a County Court motion in 
certain proceedings under the new Act, there is a 
question as to whether or not students are permitted 
to make such a motion. 


Senator Cook: How senior are the students who are 
permitted to act? 


Mr. Taman: Under this particular program they are 
all third year students, senator. In some of the other 
programs, however, we have students all the way 
through law school. We have a project called the 
Hostel Project which works at a home for temporary 
shelter for homeless women and children; working in 
legal problems there and taking referrals from the 
Welfare Board. We have something called the Y.M.C.A. 
Project which works with juveniles. We have a program 
called Project Ossington, which works with youngsters 
with drug problems. We have a project in the school in 
the Christie Pits which is working with the immigrant 
community that lives in that area. We have a project at 
Lawrence Heights, and IJ believe some of the senators 
were there last evening, which is a public housing 
development. We are acting in some capacity for a 
number of different tenants’ associations about the 
city, tenants’ associations in public housing devel- 
opments. 


Senator Everett: In these community legal aid 
services, almost what you are talking about is a 
community development project. How would you 
fund them? How would you operate if you were 
making the laws? 


Mr. Taman: If I were making the laws I think I 
would fund them in much the same ways as the Office 
of Economic Opportunity has funded analogous 
offices in the United States. I would fund them with 
federal money which I would channel in through a 
provincial director who would run the program in the 
various cities in the province. The rejoinder that is 
made in the profession frequently is to say, well, you 
know, if you do that then what you have done is you 
have destroyed the independence of the lawyer, the 
advocate who is supposed to be working against the 
government is now an employee of the government. 
How can he possibly maintain his independence? 
Well, in my opinion, that is a fundamentally specious 
argument. I have never heard one say the same thing 
about judges, for example. I would imagine if one did 
he would be in contempt of some sort. No one seems 
to feel there is a problem existing there. And I am 
uncertain as to why the notion of hiring full-time 
lawyers to work with people in the community is such 
an obnoxious one. It has certainly worked extra- 
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ordinarily well in much of the neighbourhood law 
office program under the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. The cases they have taken and 
fundamental changes they have made in the legal 
structure have been phenomenal all across the United 
States. Our legal aid plan doesn’t have anything 
comparable to speak for its success in terms of 
changing the legal position of the poor. 


Senator Everett: Do you think you could get 
lawyers to work in that type of an operation in 
Canada? 


Mr. Taman: Yes, I think you could. There may have 
been a time when it would have been more difficult. 
Certainly now though, especially among the younger 
members of the profession, but not exclusively, there 
are people who would willingly do that sort of work 
and who would do it well, and I think it is a question, 
you know, obviously if you are looking for men who 
are, say, not completely junior but maybe men with 
five or six years of practice. If you are going to offer 
them $5,500 to do the job, well, you may well sort of 
get the dregs of the profession, which is what the 
profession would frequently respond to a suggestion 
like this. But if you are willing to pay people and to 
recruit people and to look honestly for the best 
possible people in the same way you would in any 
other recruitment program, I think there are definitely 
people around who would do that sort of work. 


Senator Everett: Of the 800 students at Osgoode, 
you say 150 are involved in the legal aid program. Why 
are the 650 not involved? 


Mr. Taman: Well, it is about 150 out of 600. 


Senator Everett: I am sorry. I got your figures 


wrong. 


Mr. Taman: The others are uninvolved for a variety 
of reasons. First of all, there is a long waiting list of 
people who want to get into the project and our 
difficuly now is that there are so many projects and so 
many students that the problem of supervision is 
getting to the point where it is nearly insurmountable 
as an entirely student-run organization. In other 
words, it is getting to the point where it requires 
full-time administration. So one of the big reasons is 
that we couldn’t handle the program sufficiently 
expanded to handle everyone who would be interested 
in it, but I would venture that half of the people in the 
law school would be interested if the programs were 
available. As to the other half, there would be a large 
number who just wouldn’t be interested, who aren’t 
interested in doing that kind of work. There are many 
who do other kinds of work outside, community 
centres and things of that sort, and have their own 
work. 
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Senator Cook: You say the problem of supervisio! 
Who does the supervision? 


Mr. Taman: The way our program works is that fir 
of all we have an extensive orientation at the ve: 
beginning of the program so students are aware as © 
what kind of cases they are required to send to leg 
aid, what kind they have jurisdiction to handle, et 
And then every student is required to submit a file ¢ 
the case as soon as he has initially interviewed t] 
clients, and those clients, those files all come acro 
my desk. If there is a problem with the case, if tl 
case is complex or difficult in some way, or if t] 
student doesn’t appear to be handling it properly, thi 
we have a panel of faculty advisers to whom tl 
student would be sent to clarify the difficulty. 


Senator Everett: I understand in the O.E.O, e 
periment that a lot of offices tended to get into the- 
don’t quite know how to describe it, but into that ar 
of law that makes new law. In other words, that stak 
out legal rights of the disadvantaged citizen. It| 
pretty exciting stuff, and in many cases they ha 
created decisions that really affect the position of t) 
poor. However, that is so exciting that it tends to pi 
them away from the original concept which was 
service the poor. Now, I am not making a comparisi 
here. One is as important as the other and the form 
may be more important than the other, to create th! 
body of law within which the poor can survive ai 
improve themselves. But have you given any thoug 
as to how you answer that dichotomy because I und 
stand that it really is tending to in a sense wreck, or 
you want to look at it the other way, tending to ma 
the O.E.O. program successful, depending on how y: 
want to look at it. 


Mr. McDougall: I shouldn’t really think there wou! 
be any conflict in that, necessarily. Law reform i: 
short-cut for legal aid. I think that was basically wh) 
was advocated in this brief, that by changing the k 
you might make assistance of the poor a lot mc 
efficient. So I think perhaps it is natural for anyo: 
who gets exposed to ponds of poverty to move in) 
the area of law reform as opposed to helping ce ' 
with the problems as they exist. | 


Senator Everett: I think that is right. The trou! 
with it is that for the available manpower and the ti! 
that is taken in law reform, that there isn’t the ti) 
available or the manpower available to deal with t) 
initial problem. 


if 


Mr. McDougall: Well, senator, I think as matt) 
stand now there isn’t a manpower—you referred ) 
that earlier. I think even with a sign of support | 
lawyers that we never have enough to fill the act | 
demand of legal services. So I think then the quest:! 
of law reform is again trying to perhaps reduce ' 
demand. 


| Mr. Taman: Take, for example, senator, the so-called 
xample of the man in the house rule that Ian alludes 
9 in the back of the brief and which is something that 
ou probably heard of elsewhere. But which seems to 
e a general practice on the part of welfare agencies, 
) cut off welfare any woman who is receiving welfare 
3 a single woman and is discovered to have a man 
ving in the house. And, you know, the basis, the 
mgth of duration is a subject of some dispute. 
ettainly many of the women will tell you that the 
ian was there for a short stay and the welfare people 
‘ill say they don’t step in unless the man appears to 
2 a permanent resident. Well, there is no basis in the 
ct for an exclusion of that sort. It is an interpreta- 
on which has been made by the welfare people. They 
e saying the Act says a single woman. If there is a 
an in the house, regardless of whether or not they 
ow that he is contributing to her support, she is no 
inger single. Well, the result of that interpretation has 
jobably been 75 cases that have come in to our office 
_ the two years I have been in the program. Well, you 
\ow, you can act on those cases sort of individually 
id the temptation becomes very large in the problem 
u are alluding to. It also at some point becomes very 
acticable to say, well, why don’t we see what we can 
) by appealing a decision of this court and see if the 
\urts are willing to uphold this interpretation, and in 
‘at way cut off that whole body of work which 
therwise you would have to deal with on a case by 
(se by case basis. So that it it is a difficult balancing 
joblem. 

| 

Senator Everett: In that case, why haven’t you 
cpealed? 


fir, Taman: Because we don’t have the legal 
fources to do it and we are not entitled as students 
(do it. But there has been a lot of agitation in the 
Sdent legal aid community across the province and it 
vs just done last month by Professor Christie who 
tiches at Queen’s and at Osgoode, and my re 
clection was that he lost. 
\ 
“he Chairman: Of course, it is a natural question, 
b. I think at the defence, the normal position that 
t Department takes is that there is undeclared 
ome. They do it on that basis rather than on a 
al basis. That is the basis for their doing it. 


ft. Taman: In response to that, though, Senator 
ll, the same problem has been ligitated in the 
Soreme Court. 


| 
he Chairman: In the United States? 


i Taman: In the United States in a case called The 
ted States v. King, and the difficulty there is that if 
Welfare people were to make a determination as to 
Wether or not such contributory earnings actually 
&\ted, that would be one thing, and in that instance 
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might be supportable. Also, certainly what the 
Supreme Court said in the King case—they said, look, 
the family, the comparable Act, the Aid to Dependent 
Children Act, was designed to protect children and 
regardless of whether or not this woman is entitled 
either (a) to receive contributory earnings, or (b) toa 
private life of her own, that has little to do with the 
dependents, and it seems to me quite likely that this 
same sort of argument has a great deal of moral sway 
here. 


The Chairman: What were the grounds for refusal 
here? I haven’t seen the judgment. 


Mr. Taman: The judgment isn’t published yet so I 
haven’t seen it either. 


Senator Everett: What year are you both in? 
Mr. Taman: Second. We are both in second. 
Senator Everett: It is now a four-year course? 


Mr. Taman: Three, with a year of articling and six 
months bar admission. 


Senator Everett: Six months bar admission. Do 
either of you intend to carry on in the line that is 
outlined in this brief? 


Mr. McDougall: I might, sir. 


Mr. Taman: I do. The problem is whether or not the 
opportunities will exist. Assuming that I were so 
unfortunate as to have to support myself and assuming 
my wife becomes reluctant to support me after the 
five or six years and I had to work for a living, there 
would be no place where I could get a job doing this 
kind of work, and there would be no place in Ontario 
where I could get funds to do this sort of work. So it 
would be extremely difficult. I suppose at one time 
you might have fallen back on something like the 
Company of Young Canadians, but that doesn’t seem 
to be a viable alternative at this point in time. 


Senator Everett: If such a program is available do 
you intend to become part of it? 


Mr. Taman: Certainly. And there are many, many 
people who graduated from law school all over this 
province who have been very, very upset at the fact 
that no opportunity has existed to do this kind of 
work. Certainly in the United States there has been, 
you know, the statistics are really astonishing and the 
change in trends at the best law schools, where ini- 
tially there was a tremendous exodus to Wall Street, 
and now there is a comparable exodus to the com- 
munity law offices of Economic Opportunity and 
other offices dealing with these problems. The best 
students, not the worst students who can’t get 
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employment elsewhere, but the best students of 
the law schools in the United States are doing this 
kind of work, and I would submit that if the same 
opportunities were available here that the same sort of 
exodus would take place. 


Senator Everett: At what sort of salary? 


Mr. Taman: Well, I would expect it would make 
sense to make the salary competitive, to make it a 
comparable salary. There may well be a large number 
of people who, given enough money to support 
themselves, would do the work. I am not sure, 
however, if I would be satisfied with that kind of 
support to the program. If you accept the position 
that legal representation is a correlative right of citi- 
zenship, a right that one is entitled to as a citizen of 
the country, then it doesn’t seem to make a good deal 
of sense to me to say a group of junior barristers 
should be expected to subsidize the financing of that 


right. 


Senator Everett: No, but it does tend to expose the 
amount of sacrifice that a man is prepared to make to 
help his fellowman, doesn’t it? 


Mr. Taman: I would argue, Senator Everett, that the 
notion of sacrifice is something that has been inherent 
in legal aid, at least in this province, since the very 
beginning. It has been said that the legal profession 
must sacrifice to care for the problems of the indigent, 
and that when the first Act was passed in 1951 and 
there was no remuneration, there was a great deal of 
enthusiasm about this sacrifice. As time passed, the 
enthusiasum waned and so did the involvement of the 
profession in the voluntary plan. It seems to me that, 
you know, I am not sure what the smallest amount of 
money a man is willing to work for is any indication 
of his conviction, about the quality and about the 
importance of his work. I think that in any other case 
if the government recognizes the need to provide for a 
service, I mean, certainly Piggot Construction doesn’t 
feel any great need to sacrifice in order to build roads 
for the government of Ontario, and I don’t see why 
the legal profession shouldn’t feel the same way. I 
mean, there are very large numbers of people who, 
given any opportunity, would do the work. There are 
certainly people who have independent means who 
would do it for nothing. 


Senator Cook: Medicare doesn’t employ any sacri- 
fice. 


Mr. Taman: I beg your pardon? 


Senator Cook: Medicare doesn’t provide any sacri- 
fice, so why should the legal aid? 


Mr. Taman: Agreed. I think the really great pro- 
blem when salaries become non-competitive is that 
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many times the best people are people who, ne 
because of greed, but for other kinds of reasons, ar 
people who simply cannot afford to do the work. 


Senator Cook: They have a bent that way somi 
times. 


Mr. Taman: Yes. A law student may well have bee; 
in university nine and a half years by the time he | 
through law school. Well, a fellow can build up a bi 
student loan in nine and a half years and many stv 
dents in law school are older fellows with wives an) 
three or four children, and the problem is not that. 
you pay people competitively the problem is not the 
you will get people who aren’t concerned with th 
work, but rather you will lose all the people wh 
would be the best people for the work because ¢ 
other kinds of commitments that they have. 


Senator Everett: I think your point is well made. | 
don’t agree that if that commitment is there that the 
necessarily tends to follow. 


Mz. Taman: Right. And I say in many cases that 
won't. 


Senator Everett: In fact, the legal aid system ca 
provide legal aid on a basis of paying the full way, th) 
sort of thing you are talking about, the sort ¢ 
community legal aid centre, will only get off th 
ground if, indeed, intelligent self-sacrificing lawye) 
are prepared to make it get off the ground. To t 
pragmatic, I don’t think it is going to happen an) 
other way. 


Mr. Taman: Well, I agree. 


Senator Everett: If those sort of lawyers exist, then, 
suggest to you you have got to hope that that ma) 
happen. 


Mr. Taman: Right. 


Senator Everett: If they don’t, then I think it willl) 
a failure of the profession to provide that servic) 
more than the failure of the government to insist oni) 
although, indeed, the government should insist on i 


Mr. Taman: Well, although, when you start talkir 
about lawyers and government, you are not—the) 
seems to be a great deal of personal overlap betwet| 
the two. | 


Senator Everett: You may come to it yourself. 


| 4 
Mr. Taman: Who knows what horrible things befall) 
man? 


The Chairman: Senator Fergusson?’ 
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Senator Fergusson: I find this very interesting, but 
a page 5 and 6 you refer to the summary of the 
meral areas of public interest that can directly be 
tviced by such a legal system including, among some 
‘her things, family law. I presume this would include 
vorce. And Senator Everett mentioned divorce, but I 
ould like to know a little more about it. Now, 
vorce actions are not interesting for anybody to do, 
‘I well know, having sat for 15 years on the Divorce 
 mmittee of the Senate. And I am sure no one would 
‘ant to take it on because it was an interesting 
joject. And apparently from what you said to 
‘nator Everett it is discretionary whether such a case 
— be accepted. Is this right? 


The Chairman: Yes, it is. 
senator Fergusson: Well, then, I would like to know 
iin Ontario, people who are on welfare or amongst 
‘ working poor, apply, are they generally accepted 
clients for legal aid? Are there many divorce cases 
iiwhich legal aid provides the assistance that these 
p»ple need? 

\ 


} 

fr, McDougall: I am afraid I don’t know, I don’t 
iF that statistic is broken down, but it is in the 
lel aid report. 


jenator Fergusson: The reason I ask is that in some 
pvinces, at least one province we were in, some 
piple said they couldn’t get legal aid. Some people 
sl it wasn’t possible for people on welfare to secure 
lel aid for a divorce, and I would like to know. 
Avarently you can get it. It is discretionary, but I 
wider if the discretion is exercised against such cases. 


1. Taman: The statistics say in the province 60 per 
© of the civil matters that were handled were 
disrces, so that is a very large number of cases, and it 
apzars that a very large percentage of the applicants 
araccepted, although, you know, many times I have 
hed people on welfare, especially women on welfare 
in oronto, complain about the difficulties in getting a 
ee ficate for a divorce. 


{nator Fergusson: I think Mr. McDougall has found 
wht I have been trying to find, because I read that 
9a the reference you had, but I couldn’t find it just 
© when I was looking for it. 


1 McDougall: For the year ending 1969 there were 
|,€3 divorces, 


Stator Fergusson: What page is it on? 
Te Chairman: This is separate. 


Siator Fergusson: Oh, I thought you read some 
‘nce to that in your brief, 
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Mr. McDougall: I don’t think so. 


Senator Fergusson: I have been looking through it 
trying to find it. 


Mr. Taman: Senator, there is a report, the 1969 
report of the Law Society to the Attorney General, 
which we probably should have included in the 
appendix, but such a report exists and I am sure you 
could easily get copies. 


The Chairman: I don’t know whether they indicated 
the number of divorce cases that were handled by legal 
aid. It just seems to me that they didn’t break it down. 


Mr. Taman: It was perhaps so. I don’t recall 
specifically. 


Senator Fergusson: If you say 60 per cent of the 
civil cases, that is quite a large percentage. Apparently 
they are accepted. 


The Chairman: Oh, he just said 60 per cent of the 
civil cases were divorce. 


Mr. McDougall: No, I didn’t. 
Senator Fergusson: What did he say? 


Mr. McDougall: I think the confusion lies, I 
mentioned in the report that in the United Kingdom 
they had experienced that it was 60 per cent, and the 
argument was that this was unrepresenative. Surely all 
their problems can’t be divorce. They must have 
others, and perhaps the high incidence of divorce 
applications lies in the fact that this is one area where 
they could easily characterize the problem as a legal 
one and there are perhaps many others that they can’t 
characterize as legal. 


Senator Fergusson: There was just one other 
question I would like to ask. Are there other student 
legal aid organizations throughout Canada at other law 
schools? 


Mr. McDougall: There are quite a number of them, 
yes. 


Senator Everett: Have you discussed this brief with 
the Law Society of Upper Canada? 


Mr. McDougall: No, I have not. 

Senator Everett: Why don’t you? 

Mr. McDougall: Well, I understand they have just 
recently formed a legal aid committee to study it, and 


I think there may be some opportunity then, when 
they start acting. 
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Senator Everett: If there is no opportunity do you 
propose to bring it to their attention and go and 
discuss it with the Benchers? 


Mr. McDougall: I think it may have been brought to 
their attention already. 


The Chairman: These people are acting as the 
Company of Young Canadians as far as the Bar 
Association is concerned, activists. It has come to their 
attention. 


Senator Everett: I tried to give them a little hand on 
the way. 


The Chairman: That is one of the reasons we 
brought them here, to try. 


Senator Everett: They won’t be afraid to get in 
touch with the Society and demand a hearing on this. 


Mr. Taman: I think the legal aid people are 
beginning to become aware of some of the problems. I 
mean, for example in York County, which is very 
large, I don’t know how large it would be in square 
miles but I guess 40 miles in any direction. There is 
only one office and the office is on Richmond Street 
near the corner of Richmond and Yonge Streets. So 
that if you live in Sutton and you have just been cut 
off welfare you might have a hard time getting down 
to the corner of Richmond and Yonge Streets. 


The Chairman: Senator Inman. 


Senator Inman: I just have one question. I didn’t 
think Senator Fergsson was quite true. Are you 
through? 


Senator Fergusson: Yes. 


Senator Inman: Well, on page 5 at the top you say, 
the low visibility of legal aid services as noted in a U.S. 
survey which indicated that the preponderate number 
of indigents were unaware of legal aid, and that fewer 
still aware of how to obtain it. And it goes on from 
there. I would like to ask the witnesses how do you 
think the poor could be made aware of this aid in the 
provinces? Now, Ontario does make them aware, but 
the other provinces, by what means could they be- 
come aware of this aid? 


Mr. McDougall: Well, I think even in Ontario there 
are terrific deficiencies. I think one of the best ways of 
making it more visible would be through a community 
legal aid office, regionally oriented offices. I think the 
staff of this office would then have an opportunity to 
interact with the community. One of the common 
experiences from most of our projects has been an 
appalling sort of lack of knowledge about existing 
legal aid matters and I am sure this is true in other 
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provinces. Mass advertising might be another tec) 
nique. Holding community seminars might be anothe 
Just anything that makes an indigent think about la 
and think how the law might help him. 


Mr. Taman: Senator, there was a study that wi 
done in New Haven, Connecticutt, an attitude stuc 
which asked people to pick words to describe the 
view of lawyers and the words sort of went from sai) 
at one end to shyster at the other, and sad for those: 
us in the profession, but the shyster one by quite 
long shot. 


I heard on the news last night that a similar stuc 
was done in Quebec and some 65 or 70 per cer 
senator, had very low opinions of lawyers. So, wh 
you have that kind of a gap to overcome it is pret 
obvious that you can’t just sit in your Richmoi 
Street office and expect people to start coming doy 
to you with their problems. You have got a lot 
work to do to overcome, you know, mistrust that h 
been built up over many, many years. 


The Chairman: What legal aid provisions are there 
the other provinces outside of Ontario? 


Mz. Taman: I really wouldn’t like to answer th 
question, senator. I am not familiar with the statut 


The Chairman: You wouldn’t like to answer becat 
you don’t know the answer or because it 
embarrassing? 


Mr. Taman: No, it is because I don’t know. 


The Chairman: I would be embarrassing for 1} 
other Provinces. 


Senator Fergusson: One other thing I would like) 
ask, I am wondering if people who go into t 
business are going to change their office hours becai? 
so many people that need their help cant’t co} 
during regular office hours? 


Mr. Taman: I mean, just think of the problems ¢ 
poor person. I am sure you have heard many, mé 
times in your trip the problems that people fr! 
severely disadvantaged backgrounds have, which tc 
might seem as simple as going to the down town ¢ 
and going to an office. Imagine what it must be !P 
for a man in that position to have to go down 
Richmond Street between the hours of 9.30 to 4 
between Monday and Friday. 


Senator Cook: We might have to invent a systen 
house calls. 


Mr. Taman: That is not entirely out of the questil. 
Certainly it seems to me if you are going to say b 
poor people should have the same kind of legal (¢ 
that rich people have, you have to have lawyers \? 
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ie willing to do preventitive law in exactly the same 
yay a doctor would do it. And a doctor, you know, 
1obody in the Ontario Department of Health would 
hink if putting a clinic down on Richmond Street and 
aying all the people who can’t afford doctors are free 
o go down there between 9.00 and 4.30 on Monday 
o Friday. It makes just about as much sense. 


‘I was going to say about that, senator, that that was 
ne of the things that the Toronto committee is 
yoking at, the possibility of opening up branch offices 
1 Scarborough. So that is a problem that they are 
ware of and I believe plan to deal with. 

Senator Inman: Could it be done through the police, 
yr instance? When they make an arrest or if they 
ave to come in contact with anybody who is up 
sainst the law, would it be feasible for a policeman to 
y, “Now, you can get legal aid or you should get 
gal aid before you commit yourself in any way’? 


Mr. Taman: In my opinion, senator, the Ontario 
an works quite well on that side. If an individual is 
cked up by the police overnight he would be 
mtacted by the duty counsel before the Court 
mvened the next morning, would be advised of this 
ght to counsel and would be defended by duty coun- 
| in some cases, or in other cases duty counsel would 
eak to a remand for him so that he could obtain the 
wyer of his choice. So that on that side in the kind 
| matters that concern the police and the criminal 
lv, I think it is difficult to argue with the way the 
‘stem runs. In theory it runs well. 


he Chairman: There are about 7,000 lawyers in 
‘rk Country here, 3,000 of whom are on the list, 
\\0 participate. They didn’t have the exact figure, but 
lemembered the figure. The problem of transport- 
gon which is sometimes, as he pointed out, an 
iurmountable one, doesn’t exist in the smaller 
sie It is very serious here because the county is a 
y large county. 


fr. Taman: Another problem, and I guess here I am 
tilly going out on a limb because if anybody would 
P me to my proof I would be hard-pressed, but I 
ak it is probably true that the best lawyers in 
‘onto are not doing a great deal of legal aid work. 
Ven you speak to them they will all certainly say, 
“A, yes, I will take a case if it is an interesting one, or 
if might take a legal aid case if it is the son of a client 
sidenly come upon financial hard times”, but you 
cvainly couldn’t say in the bulk, at least, and I am 
© on a limb, but I think that people in the 
pifession would agree that the bulk of legal aid work 
sot done now by the best people in the profession. 
Aleast, in terms of the most experienced people. It 
tcis and has tended to be done by young men who I 
a aes do the work well and conscientiously but 
), Nonetheless, are not the most senior people. I 
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think one of the advantages of the kind of community 
office that Ian has proposed in his brief is that there 
are senior people in the profession, I am convinced, 
who would be interested to do this kind of work and 
who could be persuaded to do it. There are senior 
people in the profession right now who are coming 
back to teaching, for example, all across the country, 
and I am sure that men at our own law school who 
have probably cuts of $20,000 to $25,000 in salary to 
come back to teach. And I think there are people like 
those people, senior people, experienced people, who 
would be willing to get into this kind of work and that 
would certainly do a good deal to clean up some of 
the problems that exist. 


Senator Cook: Mr. Chairman, I think this is a very 
thought-provoking brief and I think the two young 
gentlemen should be congratulated on producing it. 
And I was wondering if perhaps the next step might be 
to suggest to them they try and get the Canadian Bar 
Association to have a conference from all the provin- 
cial legal aid associations, because the problems are 
different in urban centres than they are in rural areas, 
but to get together and have a conference on legal aid 
because I agree that eventually the next development 
has to come just as Medicare, because society gets 
more and more complex. There are more and more 
rules and regulations. Acts are published and there are 
regulations under the Acts and half the lawyers 
themselves don’t know what they are about, let alone 
the people. So I think there is a good need for them 
and I think that you should Suggest to the Canadian 
Bar they hold a conference on this whole subject to 
pursue it further. In the meantime I congratulate you. 


The Chairman: Well, you have heard Senator Cook’s 
congratulations, 


Senator Everett: Mr. Chairman, have you wound 
up? 


The Chairman: No, go ahead. 


Senator Everett: I think that what interested me 
most about this brief is the concept of community 
legal aid centres. Could you tell me, in your legal aid 
program what laws that affect the poor do you think 
or have you found should be of priority as laws which 
should be changed? 


Mr. Taman: That is a good question. Well, I would 
say a top priority, without distinguishing too much 
between them, I would change all the laws that have to 
do with consumer credit and with debt financing, 
chattel mortgages, conditional sales, finance com- 
panies and institutions of that sort. I would say there 
is a tremendous need for clarification and to attempt 
to solve some of the problems in that area, 


Dias 


Senator Everett: Well, now, we have had a spate of 
consumer protection Acts in Canada. I don’t know 
what the situation is in Ontario, but one is just coming 
into force in Manitoba. It has just been proclaimed. 
Have you found fault with those Acts? 


Mr. Taman: That is not an area in which I have a 
great deal of personal expertise. I do know that the 
people in our organization who work with those kinds 
of cases have been very dissatisfied and have been 
especially dissatisfied with the problems of finance as 
they relate to the over-committed debtor and to the 
way in which there appears to be no statutory protec- 
tion for the person who is going deeper and deeper 
into debt. There appears to be no statutory cut-off 
line. I am sure that when you are in Montreal next 
week you will hear from an organization. They are 
called ASAF, if you haven’t already, who have very 
strong and well-thought-out views on this subject, 
much more expert than my own. Secondly, I would 
refer to all the welfare legislation, the Family Benefits 
Act and all the Acts which were subsumed under that 
Act when the Family Benefits Act was passed. I am 
not sure of the exact year, but sometime in the mid 
°60’s and supersided all the previous Acts for new 
people coming on to welfare, provincial welfare. But 
the old Acts like the Mothers’ Allowance Act all still 
apply for people who were on that kind of telief 
before, and certainly in all that legislation there is a 
tremendous need to clarify rights. 


Equally, under public housing, the statute in the 
administration of public housing. As more and more 
people come to live in public housing the problems 
become more and more difficult. And there is a great 
need there for legal assistance. 


I think as well there is a great need in the Juvenile 
and Family Courts and the interplay between those 
and the welfare. The classic example that Ian alludes is 
the situation in which disadvantaged people are sort 
of, I think, frankly abused. It is the custom in Toronto 
to require a woman, a deserted wife seeking welfare, 
to swear out a support suit against her husband and 
they appear to insist and to have actually refused a 
number of women assistance because those women 
have refused to swear out a writ for support against 
their husbands. Well, it may well be that at some point 
in time that is a sensible course of action, but at the 
same time there is many a woman whose husband has 
left and she anticipates he will come back or she 
would like him to come back and she doesn’t want to 
sue him. She doesn’t want to drag him into court. 


Senator Cook: Many more never want to see them 
again. 


Mr. Taman: Well, there are those, too, and that has 
been a big problem, The case crossed my desk yester- 
day morning of a woman who was very upset because 
she had been compelled to sue her husband and her 
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husband was coming back and she was perfectly hap 
if she would have never seen him again. 


Senator Fergusson: | think it is cruel to get a wife 
start an action against her husband. | 


Mr. Taman: I agree. That is another example : 
something that is not provided for in the legislatic 
and given the proper resources one could litigate. 


Senator Everett: Do you see the role as communi 
legal aid officer as being one of clarifying the existii 
law? Does he create equity by clarification, t 
bringing actions, and by having these actions tested 
the court, or is he more a catalyst to create a pressu 
within that society to have legislation changes in tl 
law be made? 


Mr. McDougall: I think he can properly do both 
think if he doesn’t do both he is probably not doi 
the job. I think the experience of the community leg 
aid offices will supply some pretty severe probler 
and pretty severe failings. 


Mr. Taman: To sort of answer in advance tl 
comment of the people in the profession which m 
well come about, I don’t think what we are advocatil 
is the activist lawyer. Although there may wel) | 
room for that. John Sewell testified this morning, la 
told. I am not saying that the people who work 
these offices have to do the kind of work that Jol 
did. What I am saying, though, is that it seems fitti) 
that a portion of the legal profession should devote j 
time to the legal problems of the poor the same “4 
that the tax lawyer devotes his time to the tax pre 
lems of betteroff people or businessmen. 


Senator Cook: And get paid for it? 


Mr. Taman: That is right. And I am suggesting at tl 
point that these lawyers conduct themselves in pi 
cisely the same way as a tax lawyer. Obviously the 
would have to be changes in mode of operation and 
sorts of things, but basically conduct himself as 
lawyer who has clients and who has problems to sol’ 


The Chairman: Are you finished? 


Senator Everett: I think they have made an excelle 
case, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: The committee is quite anxious to 
you know that they appreciate the work that both 
you have done. Four of them are lawyers, so you ha 
passed the witness test very well and I may say to y’ 
that the brief will be very helpful to us because this 
one of the subjects upon which we intend to rep( 
and we have made some inquiries and we are kno} 
edgeable about what is going on in other provine 
For your information the Ontario Act is far ahead 
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mything else, but that is the way it is at the present 
ime. So, forgive us for being late. Thank you very 
auch for coming. 


| Mr. Taman: Thanks for having us. 


Mr. McDougall: Thanks very much. 


The Chairman: We have next a brief from the 
tational Council of Jewish Women of Canada, Toron- 
0 Section. On my immediate right is Mrs. Morris 
"igoda. She is the President and she will introduce her 
gislation and then speak to the brief. 


bo Morris Vigoda, President, National Council of 

ish Women of Canada, Toronto Section: To my 
ght is Mrs. Benjamin Gross, and behind me Mrs. Jack 
oden and Mrs. Gerald Wiener. 


Honourable senators, just as in today’s society team 
‘forts are required for the success of projects, so it 
is become a recognized procedure to develop within 
cial institutions teams of professionals and volunteers 
ho work with, rather than for, the people being 
tved. The National Council of Jewish Women of 
anada, an organization in existence since 1897, is 
mmmitted to the principle of volunteerism, not in a 
tm known as busy work or as ladies bountiful, but 
jlunteers functioning in an engaging environment, 
ovided by the structure and co-operation of the 
lofessional staff of the agency or organization. 


Welunteers are unable to do a valuable job under 
ttain conditions. If they feel that their duties are 
nl and important, if high standards exist and a career 
dvitude is encouraged, if they see results and are faced 
\th on-going challenge, and if their individual task is 
lated to the broad community and its needs. We have 
Heenced acceptance by recipients of services who 
id the warmth, sincerity and empathy a welcome 
(ange from the impersonal, often disdainful attitude 
Officialdom. Volunteers, of necessity, must work 
thin an institutional structure, but we are saying 
tlay where some of these agencies and organizations, 
Vether private or governmental, have become in- 
fxible, insular and unapproachable in this rapidly 
Cinging society in which we live, our institutions and 
‘it leaders must be committed to constant examina- 
tn of methods of operation and must be willing to 
(n and to change. 


our democratic way of life each citizen has a 
(nonsibility. We see the citizen volunteer’s role as a 
yst for influencing change and for bringing about 
wth and development. Although the actual areas of 
tice by the National Council of Jewish Women may 
'e changed over the past 73 years, we have 
Dughout these years attempted to help people to 
‘ome full participants in our society. For the past 
i years Toronto Section has been closely involved 


with residents of Lawrence Heights. We are necessarily 
proud to point to the more than 20 pre-school 
programs within the North York Board of Education, 
schools which resulted from our pilot project begin- 
ning in September, 1964, at our own council house. 
The concept of community school and its ‘acceptance 
by the community and the therapeutical day care 
centre are the other areas of our involvement in 
Lawrence Heights. As a result of our experience, and 
recognizing that other groups have been making 
similar presentations, we respectfully supply the 
following recommendations: 


The federal government expand its program for day 
care centres; the federal government subsidize 
voluntary non-profit pre-school programs. By this we 
mean the day care programs as distinguished from 
junior kindergartens. That priority be given to the 
establishment of therapeutic day care centres in these 
areas. 


Two, the use of volunteers be encouraged, especially 
those volunteers indigenous to the community. That 
facilities and physical and human resources within the 
community be explored and utilized. 


No. 3, recognizing that the Senate Committee on 
Poverty has been federally initiated and aware that 
education is under provincial jurisdiction, the federal 
government encourage provincial departments of 
education to institute pre-school programs for dis- 
advantaged children within the school system and (b) 
that community schools be an integral part of all 
communities, but particularly in areas of great need. 


These are our actual recommendations. I would like 
to comment for a moment on pre-school programming 
because this appears to be a subject of question and 
certainly in the United States, Head start is a subject 
of great debate. Lest we be criticized as being 
chauvenistic, we still feel that we have overcome much 
of the criticism of operation head start. Because we, 
across Canada in some nine sections of the National 
Council of Jewish Women of Canada have such 
programs as pre-school programs which have family 
involvement so that not only is the child helped, but 
the whole family is helped and helped to understand 
why the child is helped. 


Are there any questions? 


The Chairman: We will get to the questions. Do you 
have anything else to say? 


Mrs. Benjamin Gross, Research Volunteer, Service 
Department, National Council of Jewish Women of 
Canada, Toronto Section: Just a few words about the 
day care centres and why we feel we need day care 
centres, not only in low income communities but in 
most communities across Canada. 
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In many families, especially in the lower income 
families of course, many of the families are one 
parent. These one parent families of course have many 
problems and the children do not receive the same 
enrichment or the same wordly knowledge that 
children, say, in middle-class or wealthy families do 
receive, and their potential cannot possibly be reached 
by attending junior kindergarten schools without 
some background or extra enrichment that the day 
care centre offers. 


The therapeutic day care centre which the National 
Council of Jewish Women, Toronto Section, has been 
involved in in Lawrence Heights Community is a very 
unique type of day care centre. It was really meant 
just to help out mothers who were ill and had to be 
away from home and children that were not cared for 
properly. 


The need for making use of all physical facilities and 
human resources within the community. For those 
who aren’t aware, in the Lawrence Heights community 
almost every facility that was available was used and is 
being used. To elaborate on that, the community 
centre, which is operated by the North York Parks and 
Recreation, offered its building free of charge for 
community activities and for a day care centre. A 
church basement was used as another nursery school 
and interest programs for mothers. As to physical 
human resources, of course, the volunteers were used 
both from the community and outside the community 
and I just have to mention something very wonderful 
that is going on in the Lawrence Heights community. 


There are resident volunteers from the central 
committee of the Mennonite Church. There is one 
couple who have given their services to the community 
and are resident volunteers in the day care centre in 
the hot lunch program, and in the interests group and 
in the recreational program within the community. 


So, therefore, this program, that could be a very 
costly one, is able to run with no cost for rent, no cost 
for staff. Families are charged 50 cents a day which 
includes 45 cents for the hot lunch which is provided 
by the students at Yorkdale Vocational School. I 
don’t know what actual course it is called, but the 
ones who do the cooking have actual subjects for 
whom to cook. The other nickel goes to cookies and 
juice, so the only expenses of that program, which 
truly is a unique one, are for the telephone and the 
supplies. Other than that everything is paid for or 
donated. And, certainly, this is a unique situation. I 
don’t think that as a result of our own pre-school 
program where we have operated in our first three 
years entirely with volunteers, when we proposed it to 
the Ontario Department of Education, we recognized 
that staffing by teachers is necessary, and the same 
would be true of day care centres, that there certainly 
would have to be professional staff, but I think that 
we must not overlook the tremendous value of the 
volunteers. Certainly financially it makes a tremen- 
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dous difference, but also in terms of the human ele 
ment that is brought into it. 


I think that is all we wish to say to you. 
The Chairman: Senator Inman. 
Senator Inman: In regard to that, I notice on page § 


you are discussing the day care centres. Does thi 
mean the children of working mothers? 


Mrs. Vigoda: No, there are no children of workin 
mothers. The Day Care Centre Act limits the numbe: 
to 10, because of the staffing and the size of the 
facilities. Their usual number is 7. There is someone 
who is on a kidney machine several times a week 
When I was there to-day, and I went in to take anothe) 
look, there happened to be a young boy about fou; 
who had just been brought in. His sister had beer 
choking and his mother took her daughter down t 
the hospital, and apparently it would be a several hou: 
episode at the emergency, and consequently thi 
young boy was able to have a place to go. There ari 
two mothers who are back at school. They have man 
more children who do take part in the hot lunci/ 
program. The number fluctuates from 4 to 7, usually 
because there may be some children who go to sciital 
in the morning in kindergarten but will be there in thi 
afternoon. Or, earlier in the year, there will be a large 
number in the morning, but this is not set up fo 
working parents at all. 


Senator Inman: But I just thought that if workin) 
mothers could go, I thought the hours would b}| 
longer. | 


Mrs. Vigoda: Yes, this would not be at all. If ther! 
are several children who are being taken down fo, 
doctors’ appointments or for clinic appointments ¢ 
for shots, and there are a number of families wit) 
many children, then several can be left while thes 
appointments are being kept. | 


Senator Inman: Yes. And then, if I may ask anoth¢, 
question on this supplement that you have put in} 
Committee on Aims and Objectives. On page 3 you ai | 
speaking about the family involvement. | 


Indirectly, the father’s interest is aroused (whe 
there is a family living with the family) an) 
opportunities are offered for the fathers 1 
become familiar with the program and its goals. 


Have you had a very good response to this program 


Mrs. Vigoda: Yes, excellent, extremely fine. If yo 
will recall in our brief, some 30 per cent of tl 
families are single parent families, so that decreas 
immediately the number of fathers to come out. M 
found the mothers, with their children, and we ha) 
sitting services for younger children because otherwi! 
they would not be able to get out. At the present tin 
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we are operating on a two-day-a-week program, 
yethaps four or five times during the year, depending 
ipon what the mothers plan, what they would like to 
ee. No more than four or five times during the year 
vould there be a total family involvement. It might be 
n open house type of thing. It might be a picnic. But 
ertainly not a year round program as some of the 
nothers would be having at the present time. 


There are English classes for some of the mothers 
yho do not speak English. There would be good 
rooming. There would be cooking, cooking on a 


ow to understand. The principal comes over to 
xplain what is going on in the school, not only in the 
re-school program but for their older children. They 
e taken to many community resources, the Science 
entre, the Art Gallery, many things they would not 
therwise be exposed to and understand. 


Senator Inman: I find this very interesting, because I 
nd points I haven’t noticed before in some of the 
her briefs to date. So to me it is very interesting. 


Mrs. Vigoda: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Senator Fergusson. 

\ 

Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, I would certainly 
‘e to commend the witnesses because I think it is a 
iy excellent brief and there are a lot of points that 
2 different to the ones we have had, and I think the 
(dicated work that this group does certainly deserves 
(mendous commendation. I only wish many, many 
(ganizations were doing the same. 

f 


Dn the brief to the Department of Education which 
ju have attached, you refer on page 3 to qualified 
\unteers. What do you consider qualified volunteers 
2d do they have to be qualified to take them on, or 
C you do sort of in-service training? 


irs, Vigoda: I am going to ask Mrs. Wiener, who is 
(rt vice-president of the service, who certainly can 
svak most qualifiedly. 


Mrs, Gerald Wiener, Vice-President (Service), Na- 
(nal Council of Jewish Women of Canada, Toronto 
ction: The volunteers who are involved in the part 
(the program you are referring to, I believe in the 
sient aid portion, in the pre-school and in the stu- 
cat aid, are either retired, semi-retired teachers or 
Yy well-trained laymen. They have a special interest 
‘1 the program to begin with, and we have volunteer 
Pigrams for them under the direction of the teacher. 
Iit is in the classroom they have a special training 
Peram from the school, but in our nursery school we 

| the resources of the qualified teacher that we have 
king 
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Senator Fergusson: But you wouldn’t just take 
anyone in to work there unless they had very good 
qualifications? 


Mrs. Wiener: No. 


Mrs. Vigoda: And also there are certain demands 
that are made on them in terms of consistency and 
responsibility. In any program this is vital. And I am 
very grateful that I am connected with an organization 
whose volunteers are as committed as they are. 


Senator Fergusson: There is difficulty in having 
volunteers carrying on an organization and you find 
that you can’t be sure that they are going to turn up, 
and you have no control over them because you are 
not paying them anything. 


Mrs. Vigoda: We have found that when, providing 
good health, I think this is the one thing that does 
sometimes create a problem, but assuming good health 
within the family, that when there is a feeling of 
accomplishment, when a person does feel and does see 
that their role is a valid one, that our volunteers are 
above and beyond the call of duty, and I think that 
this perhaps is the crux of it, that the volunteer must 
feel that her job is important and she must get satis- 
faction, and I think that this is a very different thing 
from the prior history of volunteerism. If we accept 
this, that we are doing a non-paying professional job, 
that the quality of volunteers and the satisfaction that 
the volunteers get, does prevent the problem of the 
unreliable volunteer. 


Senator Fergusson: There is just one thing. I would 
like to refer to the first recommendation in your brief 
to us on page 6 in which you recommend that the 
federal government expand its program for day care 
centres. Could you comment on that and could you 
tell. me, do you think these could be extended to 
rurual areas or would they be limited to urban areas? 


Mrs. Vigoda: I have given it thought and I must 
admit being very much an urbanite, that Iam not too 
familiar with many of the problems. And we spoke for 
a short time, could we recommend it, and we felt that 
we were not qualified to make these recommen- 
dations. Because does one speak of rural as small 
urban? We really felt that we were not qualified. 


Senator Fergusson: I was just wondering if the 
distances would make it practically impossible to set 
up similar centres. 


Mrs. Wiener: I think if we can acquaint it with 
the problems of getting the older children to their 
schools, we could include the pre-schooler as well 
under the same circumstances. There would have to be 
transportation. 
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Mrs. Vigoda: And certainly I think in terms of 
therapeutic day care centres, it is true there is a 
problem of transportation, but the need would be the 
same. Who looks after the three that are left at home 
if you are rushing someone to a hospital or if you have 
a weekly appointment because of some kind of 
physical condition that requires treatment? 


Senator Fergusson: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Senator Inman. 


Senator Inman: With regard to what you were just 
speaking about, would there be a system of home- 
makers that could fill in there, what we call home- 
makers? 


Mrs. Vigoda: Certainly, if there were enough home- 
makers and if one were able to provide the funds. I 
know that when many of us try to get a nurse for 
someone because of an illness it is difficult to get a 
nurse. I think at the same time the situation would be 
comparable, but it might be difficult to get someone 
in that emergency. 


Senator Inman: Well, I just know in my own home 
town which is Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 
there are a group of women. They are not especially 
trained, but they have been mothers and grandmothers 
and they do that just with no special training. 
Speaking of the recommendations again, the 
recommendation to the use of volunteers being 
encouraged, especially those volunteers indigenous to 
the community. That would be a good idea, don’t you 
think? 


Mrs. Vigoda: We feel very strongly about it. 


Senator Inman: I would like to give a little instance 
with regard to, again, I am speaking of my own prov- 
ince. A few retarded children and partially retarded 
children had a teacher who didn’t do very much at all. 
Then one of the girls, a sister of one of these retarded 
children, went away and took a course and she came 
back and they all knew her, you see, and they just 
went along beautifully with it. So I was just thinking 
of this, where you have it there, the use of volunteers 
in the neighbourhood. 


Mrs. Vigoda: Actually, this is why I made the 
comment. In the day care centre, where women in the 
community are acting as volunteers, to use another 
example, I get tremendous pride on seeing this. 
Lawrence Heights does not have a ratepayers’ associa- 
tion because of the nature of its community, but when 
we see the leadership of this neighbourhood associa- 
tion, which is similar in function to a ratepayer’s 
association, when we see the mothers who have been 
graduates from our mothers’ program acting as leader- 
ship within the neighbourhood association, then we 
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see the tremendous value of those people who aj 
familiar with the problems of the area, and I thinl 
too, that once people are re-assured, in terms of the 
own potential and their own capabilities, that they ca 
make a very valid contribution. I think that this is tt 
horrible mistake that volunteers made for many year 
of wanting to do for people, and I think that we hay 
come to realize that we must let them. And I think tt 
resident volunteer, in any program, has a tremendor 
validity. If we can help to bring her skills out, to tra; 
her, and then to be a volunteer within his or hi 
community, I think that we, too, have made a val 
contribution. 


Senator Inman: Thank you. 


Senator Cook: Mr. Chairman, I join with my oth’ 
colleagues in thanking the ladies for this vei 
thoughtful and warm-hearted brief. I notice it is date 
February, 1970, and attached to it is another bri 
dated October, 1965, which is somewhat in the san 
terms, addressed to the Ontario Department of Ed 
cation. Would it be a fair question to ask you, ha 
you had any results? 


Mrs. Vigoda: Yes, very definitely. In the contents 
our brief we have made reference to two specif 
recommendations that have come from the Provinei 
Committee on Aims and Objectives of Educatio 
That is their recommendation. I think there was son 
156 recommendations, if I am not mistaken, but la 
not quite sure, somewhere in that neighbourhood. B| 
there was an entire section devoted to pre-scho 
education, where their original term of reference d 
not include pre-school education, and we aske 
because of our experience with pre-school educatic 
could we make a submission, which we did. So \| 
were delighted when these recommendations includ. 
an area on pre-school education. | 


There were two recommendations which we thoug| 
were particularly in response to our experience, a) 
that is permitting a school board to established p) 
school programs in accordance with the needs of th’ 
jurisdiction. That is on page 3 of the February, 19°) 
brief. | 


Senator Cook: Yes. 


Mrs. Vigoda: At the bottom of the page. R« 
ommendation 112. Require that all high densi) 
housing projects, pre-school and _ playgrou) 
accommodation be provided by developers, the cost, 
such accommodation to be borne by them. I doi 
know what the experience has been in some of t 

smaller communities. In Toronto there are more th 

20 pre-school programs. We worked initially wi) 
North York. Well, we still are working with them. | 


Senator Cook: With whom? 


| 
| 
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Mrs. Vigoda: With North York Board of Education, 
For three years we had it as our pilot project in con- 
sultation with them, but we did the entire financing. 
At the end of the third year we were delighted that 
North York took over the entire budget. That is, the 
iransportation of the students, providing of the teacher, 
ind providing of material. In the fifth year they 
started introducing pre-school programs to those areas 
n North York which they felt would benefit and at 
his time there are some 20 pre-school programs which 
ve feel are a direct result of our program. There are, I 
hink, four other sections of the National Council of 
‘ewish Women in Ontario that have similar pre-school 
yrograms and in each instance they, of necessity, are 
vorking with the boards of educations of those cities 
‘emonstrating the validity and the importance of this 
pe of program to those children who, because of 
inancial or cultural conditions, need the help of such 
program to become integrated within the total 
chool curriculum. 


One criticism that was levelled at operation head 
fart, which we feel we have overcome, is the. family 
hvolvement. And right across Canada this is an 
itegral part of our program, the involvement of the 
imily. 


The Chairman: Well, just while you are talking about 
lat, we met an ethnic group this afternoon and their 
ain complaint was that there was no involvement of 
ie family with the teaching of the children. 


Mrs. Vigoda: May I ask, is that the Portuguese 
anadians? 


The Chairman: Was it? No. But they were a very, 
ty important ethnic group here, and who made it as 
eir point to us, indicated there wasn’t this involve- 
imt. When you said that you had improved on head 
‘rt, or made some improvement by involvement of 
12 family. We hadn’t heard about it before. 


senator Cook: Excuse me. They are talking about 
to different groups, age groups. 


‘rs. Vigoda: Well, head start would be the same 
tng. Head start would be pre-school, four years old. 


enator Cook: But they weren’t talking about 
P-school. They were talking about school. These 
ies are talking about pre-school. 


che Chairman: Yes, these were children of the 
inigrants. 


nator Cook: But these ladies are talking about 
Prstart, the ones they are talking about are pre 
Siool. 


he Chairman: Well, there isn’t any involvement. 
4 are quite right in saying that. This is already in 


ne 
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school, but if there had been involvement before they 
went in, there would be involvement beyond that. 
They haven’t got either involvement at the present 
time. That is the point. Now, they may have it ina 
very local area, but generally that is one of the great 
faults. We have heard it for years. So when we talk 
about head start being a success, there is great doubt 
in our minds about the success of head start from 
everything we learned from the experiment in the 
United States. 


Mrs. Vigoda: I think that the point is well taken and 
I think that this is one reason why the community 
school, about which we really said very little in our 
main question, I think that this is an area that does 
bring family involvement in where it is not only in the 
pre-school but the total family involvement, as long as 
children are at school. Of course, it serves those who 
do not have school-age children too, but this perhaps 
is a way of involving the total family in the com- 
munity school situation, beginning perhaps at pre 
school, but continuing on into the community school 
principally. 


Senator Cook: We were out to the school last night 
and the headmaster told us that it was a community 
school. Well now, was that why you chose Lawrence 
Heights, because it was a community school, or just by 
choice? 


Mrs. Vigoda: No, the community school is only 
about three years old. We have been connected with 
Lawrence Heights now for six years, but we were 
meeting with them for a year before that. There were 
some obvious needs within the community. We had 
approached North York about the time that head start 
was just beginning and of course it is still accepted 
that the early days of school education do affect one’s 
whole attitude and success in school. We were fortu- 
nate that the director of special services in North York 
Board of Education suggested to us, and the principal 
was most receptive and most anxious that these 
students be helped and this is how we began. But 
actually, it was as a result of our successes and our 
success with the mothers and the mothers’ awareness 
that they have more to benefit, and the whole family 
has more to benefit. 


The community school was an offshoot of our pre 
school program and of all its possible ramifications. 


Senator Cook: And were you sort of the originators 
of the group mentioned on page 5? You refer to a 
planning committee. Were your ladies the ones who 
initiated the plan? 


Mrs. Vigoda: This is on page 5 of the Committee on 
Aims and Objectives? 


Senator Cook: You say, “‘A planning committee was 
formed of representatives of all interested groups and 
agencies.” Did you bring that about? 
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Mrs. Gross: Yes. Do you want me to elaborate on 
that? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mrs. Gross: We were called in to assist in the estab- 
lishing of the day care centre. And the social service 
consultant and I called in all the representatives from 
all the agencies who would be involvea in the neigh- 
bourhood centre and the ones listed here are all the 
ones that were involved. 


Senator Cook: And you feel now you have gone 
beyond the experimental stage? You feel that you 
have? 


Mrs. Gross: Yes. 


The Chairman: One of the things that is concerning 
us very much is the single female head of family and 
your first recommendation is that the federal 
government expand its program for day care centres. 
If you didn’t know before you will know now that the 
federal government contributes 50 per cent of the cost 
of day care centres, without limit. This is how it is. If 
there is any need, and we think there is great need for 
day care centres, the pressure should be on the provin- 
cial government who can originate the scheme and 
continue with it. There is no problem as far as the 
federal Government is concerned. 


Senator Cook: That is why I asked, ladies, on page 5 
of this brief to the Ontario Department of Education. 


The Chairman: Oh, yes, the second one? 


Senator Cook: No. “Serious consideration be given 
to the establishment of pre-school nursery programs 
for disadvantaged children within the public school 
system.” I was wondering what success you had with 
that particular recommendation. 


Mrs. Vigoda: Actually, great success. For instance, 
North York has selected those areas which they feel 
have been of benefit. They have not done it across the 
board in production of pre-school programs. In some 
instances it may be because of English being the 
second language, and they may feel that the children 
would benefit from this type of program. But cer- 
tainly, in Toronto and in North York, and I cannot 
speak for the other burroughs, but Toronto also has 
some 20 junior kindergarten centres in the areas of 
need, where there is either cultural disadvantage or a 
language problem, or whatever it is. I do not know 
about the other burroughs. I made reference to the 
other cities in which we have sections. We know that it 
has been well received. The Minister of Education 
keeps saying that it is up to each local school board to 
adopt those recommendations from the Hall-Dennis 
report. Not many of the recommendations need 
provincial legislation, but merely implementation. So 
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it is up to either the local citizens to put pressure o1 
the local school board or, where there is a 
organization like the National Council of Jewisl 
Women or Junior League, which is also interested 
similar types of programs, perhaps the individua 
voluntary organizations have a responsibility to pu 
pressure on the local school boards where there i 
need. 


I would like to just say as an aside, at the time tha 
we presented this brief which is now five years ago, w 
were the first section in Canada to start the progran 
and when, as a result of our success, the other section 
went to other school boards and municipal council; 
several of the cities said, “We have no poor in ov 
city.” And they were somewhat shocked when the 
suddenly realized that they do have poor in their city 
And they now have thriving pre-school programs, bu 
certainly community, citizen pressure is necessary fc 
it to be broadened, even in Ontario. 

Senator Cook: Let us hope you have as muc 
success in your brief of 1970 as you did in your bri 
of 1965. 


Mrs. Vigoda: We would be most grateful. 


Senator Everett: I wonder if I might just ask o1 
question of you. The chairman was referring to tl 
fact that the head start operation does not, for son 
reason, have the best reputation as a_ successf 
program. Would you be able to comment on that at ¢ 
and give us any enlightenment? | 


Mrs. Vigoda: From our limited experience it seer) 
to be that it starts off well, but I think that any | 
these things have to be reinforced. You can’t jv 
teach a child at four and then sort of forget abo 
them when they are five and six. So their horizons @ 
expanded and they come into the public sche 
system with teachers, many of whom are nl 
equipped, because of the training that they have he, 
They are primarily middle-class teachers with the sat) 
sets of values they came to the school with. Anc 
think that this is where the weakness lies, that there) 
merely that one year and the need for these stude) 
continues for many years. This was why we were, 
concerned with follow-up, and this is why we are | 
grateful at Lawrence Heights, that there are studi) 
aids within the school system, many of our volunte¢ 
and there are some volunteers within the parents W 
are there acting as student aids, but they need t 
reinforcement. One year is almost a teaser andI thi 
this is where the criticism lies. 


Mrs. Gross: Psychologists and child specialists tell 
that children start to learn at the ripe age of one an 
half to two years. Perhaps these children aren’t be! 
taken into these pre-school programs at an © 
enough age, which is a problem for day care cen 
because we keep children for two years. 
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Senator Everett: One of the submissions yesterday 
vas to the effect that the head start type of program 
night not work because it is not integrated with the 
arents and that the child is getting some good out of 
: during the day which is being destroyed in the 
onflict with the parents at night. Have you found 
rat? 


‘Mrs. Vigoda: Very definitely. I remember one 
icident where we had to spend almost a whole session 
ith a group of mothers explaining how important it 
‘as to stick up on the wall the works of art that their 
oungsters come home with, because the youngsters 
ould come home with it and they would promptly 
‘row it out. We spent some time about why it is 
iportant to encourage the youngster, who certainly 
n’t an artist, but just the fact of seeing his or her 
ork up on the wall with that parent’s acceptance. 
nd I feel very strongly, I think we all feel very 
tongly about the importance of the parental in- 
ilvement. 


Senator Everett: Thank you. 
} 


The Chairman: Mrs. Vigoda, thank you very much, 
F the other ladies with you, for presenting a very 
{ 


2ful and very imaginative concept of how things 

ould be. You made a real contribution on two 
cts of which we will take note. We thank you for 
ing. 


its. Vigoda: Thank you. It was our pleasure. 


‘he Chairman: Senators, Mr. Walter Pitman, a for- 
member of the House of Commons and a member 
te Provincial House, a man with an excellent back- 
und in education for many, many years, has asked 
tbe heard on a special aspect which I thought we 
ozht to hear. 


fr. Walter Pitman, M.P.P.: Honourable Chairman, 
siators and ladies and gentlemen, thank you for 
th Opportunity to say just a few words. I can 
are you, senators, I won’t be too long, but I just 
ted to isolate one problem that bothers me about 
| Way we treat the poor in our schools. I am con- 
Mi that schooling in isolation as we look upon it 
nv simply will not solve the problem of the poor, 
use, in essence, what we are doing, I think, is 
isating the education experience, whereas I think 
Wit we must do is to bring the educational expe- 
tice into the community as a continuous force. the 
g that we are realizing now is that even in the 
<t-strap program, head start programs that are 
hg place in the United States and other parts of 
world, there is a great deal of feeling, I think, that 
€ are not solving the problems, that these alone 
Wt solve the problem. 


_hink the nursery school experience that goes along 
wi charitable organizations. . . 
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The Chairman: He was not in the room when we 
were discussing it, so he does not know what was said 
earlier. 


Mr. Pitman: I think we are realizing now that we 
must have some kind of co-ordinated approach and I 
am trying to find a role for the school in this whole 
area of poverty. I think we are realizing that just more 
and more education does not do it. 


There has been a tremendous escalation in the 
amount of education that has been given to the poor 
people in the last 10 years, and yet they still tend to 
be drop-outs. Even when they stay in school they still 
tend to go into vocational areas and still tend to take 
courses that produce obsolete skills. It doesn’t really 
break the poverty syndrome, and I think one of the 
probable problems is that the fact that the schools still 
purvey the values and attitudes, it still uses materials 
and teaching methods which are not conducive to 
education so far as the average poor student is con- 
cerned. 


I think that our faith in education has to be 
rationalized at this point in time. I think we have 
tended to think that education will solve poverty just 
like education will solve world peace, education will 
solve unemployment. I think what we probably most 
need to do is to recognize that the school represents a 
threat to the home rather than a hope for the child so 
far as the poor are concerned. 


I was very much taken by that woman. I was here 
yesterday morning listening for two or three hours, 
and there was a woman who I thought put a very 
poignant story of her child going, after they moved 
into another area, and her child going to school, and 
she suddenly found that her child didn’t want to go to 
school any longer because she couldn’t pay for the 
little extras, you know, the $4 for the activity fee, and 
so much for the running shoes, and all of these things. 
And, as a father of four children, I just simply am 
staggered by the amount of pressures put on parents 
of the poor in the educational system of any province. 
And I am sure there is scarcely a day, a week, that one 
of my children doesn’t come asking for a dollar for 
school for something, and I think with compulsory 
education we are also giving compulsory amelioration 
for the the poor. I think there should be something in 
the legislation of all our provinces that states that once 
a child goes into a school there can be no further 
requests for money from parents for any activity. 
What one child gets all of the children get. And the 
children should not be asked for pay $5 for a trip to 
Ottawa or something like that. It does represent a 
humiliation for many parents of the poor. 


The other thing that bothers me at the present time 
is that we have a feeling at this point in time that the 
educational system is exacerbating the generation gap. 
At no time have parents been less able to understand 
what is going on in the school. We have the changes of 
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courses, changes in curriculum. The kids bring home a 
curriculum that looks like a gas bill. He brings home a 
curriculum you can’t understand. He is dealing with 
a mathematics they can no longer help the child with. 
This is true in all the subject areas, but I don’t think it 
is true of any proof as it is for the poor, and I think 
that the poor are the least likely to go to the school, 
because for them in most cases the school is a place of 
humiliation, defeat and failure. So the ordinary 
programs of home and school and meetings of teachers 
and parents just don’t work for the poor. 


What I am suggesting in this brief is some kind of a 
program has to be initiated which will admit the 
school to the community, to the homes of the poor, 
and I am suggesting a program which will allow the 
school to provide short-term training programs for 
mothers of poor children so that they could come into 
the school and work in the cafeterias and classrooms 
and low-skill jobs, but ones that have some relevance 
to the school, and where the parents can see their 
children in school and perhaps end this gulf, this 
shadow, that gets between the poor parent and the 
school. 


I think this is something which would also be 
relevant to providing some degree of money. I think 
the mother could well be paid two or three dollars to 
spend the morning in the school. I have seen a project 
like this for ordinary parents at work and the 
difference it makes in the way in which parents can 
look at the school and the way in which their kids 
look at their parents in the school. I think this is really 
exciting and I think it is perhaps one way we could 
break down this wide gulf. 


I think we have to do something very specific in 
teacher education. I don’t think the teachers yet 
understand the problems of poverty. I don’t think a 
kind of amateurish search to discover where most of 
the teachers came from, and particularly principals, in 
our schools, and, you know, a young person who is in 
the teaching profession and who is a principal, 
certainly in the 1960s and 1970s, undoubtedly was 
from the middle class. In the ’40s and ’50s and early 
60s, undoubtedly. It has only been in the last while 
that we have really been, if we have at all, able to get 
down below a certain level. At the university it is still 
pretty high. I think essentially there are middle class 
oriented people who are teaching. They don’t under- 
stand the poor. They don’t understand the problems 
of poverty, and I think this is a major problem, the 
attitudes, that we deal with it in a so sophisticated way 
that we end up with slow-learner classes or opportuni- 
ty classes. We find all kinds of jargons to put on kids 
who are poor. I think this is a major problem. 


In Ontario we are starting to teach education, that 
we will be able to find courses in psychology, 
economics, in these areas where we can have a clear 
understanding for teachers of what the problems of 
the poor are. 
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The other area which I am interested in really, and] 
hope it is to be the final area, is the area of the use of 
the school. To a large extent I think the poor look 
upon the school as the outpost of the establishment. I 
don’t think they really look upon it as their school. ] 
think getting the parents in the school is the first aim, 
but I am sure the committee, and I tried to follow 
your proceedings over the last several months, I think 
you have realized the great deal of dispersal that there 
is in all the activities in social agencies, the fact that 
poor people get passed from one agency to another, 
One deals with housing, one deals with the children’s 
problems, one family counselling services. They get 
passed around and around and around and I think 
most social workers are beginning to realize the 
importance of a co-ordinated family oriented ap- 
proach. I think this, more than anything else, is a role 
the school can supply, some role in co-ordinating. The 
school is the only building which represents the public 
interest which can be found in nearly every com- 
munity. It is the only building. I think it is time we 
looked upon schools as public buildings. I think it is 
time we look upon the school as a place where we can 
co-ordinate social and family service organizations. 
They could be placed where we could begin tc 
identify with people who are poor in every com 
munity, and we could begin to activate a program o} 
action at the local level where I think it really has tc 
happen. 


I realize that every poor person doesn’t hav 
children, although I think the fact the rich have 
money, the poor have children, must be taken in sight. 
But, nevertheless, I think the school could be mos 
effective local agencies for co-ordinating the services 
all kinds of services in helping the poor. 


I would hope this committee will turn to a guar 
anteed income of some kind, but I think more thar 
that will be necessary if we are going to get somethin 
exciting going about the problem of poverty. 


In my personal view, I hope that what the ’70’s wil 
be all about will be getting some distribution of ou 
natural resources. I mean, after a decade of concentas 
ing on economic growth. 


When you hear a person talk about com 
schools, other witnesses have told us about somethin 
new that has cropped up within the last four or fi 
years. Now, what do they mean exactly? What at 
they getting at? 


Mr. Pitman: I think they are getting at the idea thi 
the schools should be regarded as a public resource) 
Now, unfortunately, I think in many cases what th 
community school tends to become is simply 4) 
opening of the building. One of the most ludicrot 
aspects of our whole system of education in man 
cases in Ontario, I am sure across Canada, the school 
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ept closed from 4.00 o’clock in the afternoon until 
.00 o’clock the next morning. You have billions of 
ollars worth of buildings sitting there doing nothing, 
id often recreational services are building other 
cilities to try to accommodate it, but it has to be 
ore than the opening of the school. We have to find 
ays of getting the poor into the schools on their 
mms, not in terms of being organized by the home 
d school associations or some other group. It should 
a place where tenants’ associations and social 
ups are at home and are invited and encouraged to 
me and develop their own activities where they can 
| brought into theatre groups, art classes. I think we 
2 going towards a leisure society and, strangely 
ough, many of the poor have a leisure which many 
us would like to have, but they are not being able 
effectively use it, either to improve themselves as 
man beings or to improve their skills as an effective 
it of the community. 


[he Chairman: Go ahead, senator. 


Jenator Everett: Just dealing with the first two 
ecndations you have made. It seems to me that 
i your first recommendation, and I put this in the 
ierrogative sense, I wonder, in saying that there 
syuld be no programs in school that have any cost to 
i family if you are not, in doing that, replacing the 
rit of the family or if you are not proscribing the 
rit of the family to decide for its child and if you 
wuldn’t be better, and replacing that indeed with a 
1 administrative decision, because I could see if 
yi said that, then there would have to be some sort 
curb on it. Otherwise schools would go ahead and 
he all sorts of programs. They would be all over the 
p2e on skiing junkets and everything else. So then 
i! school board would have to be involved and 
\atually the province would have to be involved and 
ty would say you have to have one skiing weekend a 
yt and you can go to Ottawa once between grade 1 
1 grade 12. 1 wonder if you wouldn’t give consider- 
itn to retaining the right of the family to decide and 

’e emphasis on the ability to pay. Do you see what 
a hitting at? 


r Pitman: I see what you are hitting at. 


nator Everett: Do you want to deal with that 
ere I deal with your other point? 


(. Pitman: Perhaps I might, senator. I think you 
la got a very valid point, that we don’t want to 
1g everything down to a very low minimum, but 
iy isn’t it time that we began to realize that 
dation is not something that goes on in a class- 

1, that out of classroom education should be a 
aiof the curriculum and should be the responsibility 
f1e school board through grants from the Depart- 
ict of Education. I see no reason why the kids living 
al wealthy neighbourhood where there isn’t any 
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pressure in terms of family income, to have trips to 
Ottawa and trips to the zoo and ski weekends, if that 
is part of the educational program, whereas the kids 
who are living in the poorer areas should be deprived 
of those kinds of opportunities. I don’t think if we are 
going to get any kind of exciting educational system it 
should be dependent upon family income. I am real- 
istic enough to feel that I just don’t believe that any 
committee, not even this committee, could suggest a 
level could become high enough that the children of 
the poor or going to have enough money to contribute 
to all of these various kinds of junkets. 


Senator Everett: If you are talking about the 
educational program, let’s call it the educational 
junket, that is available to all schools. That can be an 
administrative matter. There is no problem. The 
school administration provides the funds. I say, there 
is no problem, and I can agree on that. 


Mr. Pitman: I see. 


Senator Everett: It seems to me the problem you 
raised was the one raised by the woman yesterday, 
by the woman who had moved to the neighbour- 
hood in which the difference in income was so great 
that the school program, this is over and above the 
educational program, it was very natural to the par- 
ents living in that neighbourhood, but was an in- 
surmountable obstacle to her. Now, a ski weekend is 
not educational. 


Mr. Pitman: I agree. 


Senator Everett: But it exists in the school. Two of 
my children last week were on a ski weekend. 


Mr. Pitman: Well, this is an extra-curricular activity. 


Senator Everett: Yes, but like so many of these 
extra-curricular activities, they are sponsored by the 
school because the school is the centre of activity ina 
lot of these things. 


Mr. Pitman: But some of these are part of the school 
program. They take place during the day. 


Senator Everett: If they do that, that is another 
matter. 


Mr. Pitman: But I think that woman gave an 
interesting insight into the problem. If we are going to 
have some cohesion in ordinary society, if we are 
going to get away from a ghetto, surely we can’t have 
schools where poor people can’t send their children. 
What happened to that woman? She went back to the 
part of the city where her child, she hoped, would at 
least be able to stay in school and not become 
embarrassed and humiliated. 
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Senator Everett: Well, I think where you and I differ 
is that what she brings out is the fact that if you are 
going to de-ghettoize public housing, then you had 
better provide enough income so that they can live in 
that new neighbourhood. 


Mr. Pitman: We are both agreed on that. 


Senator Everett: Just moving them to a new 
neighbourhood isn’t going to be the answer. 


Mr. Pitman: Exactly. 


Senator Everett: I come on my second point and 
that is that it seems to me that part of the conflict 
between home and school that you refer to is that 
school tends to assault the dignity of the parent. I just 
wonder if whether putting the mother in, I think you 
used the term menial? 


Mr. Pitman: No, I didn’t. I said low skill. They are 
two very different terms. 


Senator Everett: I don’t know where I got that 
word, menial. 


The Chairman: But just even having her there, 
working behind the counter with the other children. 


Senator Everett: That is really the point. Does this 
not contribute to this lack of dignity, because that 
child doesn’t see the other children’s parents doing the 
same thing. I wonder if there isn’t a danger. I am not 
trying to throw cold water on your very worthy 
suggestions. 


Senator Cook: If some of the other mothers would 
volunteer. 


Mr. Pitman: I think this is quite possible. I see 
situations where you have, in essence, the whole 
spectrum of parents. But the ones that I felt seemed to 
get the greatest degree of help and understanding from 
the school and what their children are doing in the 
school and also the greatest help from the students and 
feeling at one with the school were the poor parents. I 
don’t see this as menial work. They could be teachers’ 
assistants. There are lots of things they could do that 
would not require a great deal of skill. Certainly it 
would require teaching, training and education. I am 
not suggesting they could be sweeping floors, doing 
that kind of thing. I mean a part of the educational 
program and I think there are a great many things that 
could be done which would cut down the cost of 
teachers, if we could have some of these things done 
by people with lesser skills. 


Senator Cook: Bearing in mind they only spend so 
much time in the schoolroom itself, what are your 
ideas or impressions of further organized sports, the 
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cadet corps and the WRENS, girl guides and bo 
scouts and so on? 


Mr. Pitman: Well, senator, I rather find it hard 1 
deal with a missed bag because I don’t place the cad 
corps in the same areas as the girl guides and bo 
scouts. Quite frankly, I don’t see much point in 
school system which is being liberalized and we aj 
talking about world peace and we are trying 1 
develop an international concern, I don’t really Se 
much place for the cadet corps. I do see places for be 
scouts and girl guides and I think that comes back 1 
the community school. I thought occasions where tl 
Home and School, because it would cost $7 to keep 
caretaker there for a few hours, this is restriction ¢ 
the use of these places. I hope this is starting © 
disappear. 


Senator Cook: Well, the point of the question, 
doesn’t matter if you call it the cadet corps. Anythi 
you like, boy groups or girl groups, I just use that as 
familiar term. 


Mr. Pitman: I think they are very valuable. At t 
same time I think the poor are the least likely to use 
in the school. You have to make a substantial effort 
get them to take part. For one thing, the whc¢ 
competitive bit shows a difference in values. In mai 
cases the poor child quite often does not have t 
same kind of competitive zeal which is demanded 
playing a football game, and some of these forms 
activities. 


The Chairman: You know, from listening to y 
to-day I felt that you were saying good-bye tot 
Home and School Clubs and Associations and that s 
of thing. | 
| 

Mr. Pitman: No, I am one of the most earn 
supporters that the Home and School has. I am tn 
to get them to become more active and to play 
important effective part, but there again you see 1 
Home and School is organized essentially, I think, 
deal with the periphery. In many cases the Homea 
School doesn’t really get into the nuts and bolts of | 
educational system. This is why people leave | 
Home and School Association, because they are do) 
things which are not really basic. They are 1) 
understanding the educational system any bet) 
belonging to the Home and School. What I would 1» 
to see happen is have school counsellings where y 
would have parents as well as students and teach) 
and the principal talking about the administration 2} 
curriculum of the school and making decisions wh} 
would advise the principal in the direction he sho'} 
be going. I think this would be a tremendous inj/ 
from the whole community, if you had sch 
advisory committees of parents. I think the Home 
School sort of gather to talk about gardening. Ever 
bring the parents together to have a one-to-’ 
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iscussion with a teacher is not as valuable as giving 
1¢ parents an opportunity to really find out what is 
appening to their kids and in this age I think that has 
ecome more and more important. 


Senator Cook: It doesn’t matter what you call ie 1 
ican a good Home and School Association is much 
etter than a poor indifferent one, where people are 
king part. 


Mr. Pitman: I agree. But I think that the school 
yuncil which was actually taking part in what is going 
1 at school would be far more likely to encourage an 
tive Home and School, because there would be some 
sling of input. I have a little feeling about this whole 
stem of education and democracy. We are reaching a 
int now that our educational system is going ina 
ty different direction to society. For example, in 
itario you have heard about the Hall-Dennis Report, 
ich talks about a society which is non-competitive, 
> fact that we have got to get rid of this obsession of 
tk, but society is still not aware of this. In some 
ys your schools become an almost subversive 
ovement, completely changing the attitude of the 
Idren and the parents are away out in left field. 
ey don’t know what is going on. And I think we 
€ got to educate the parents as to what the school 
item is trying to do or we have got to try to allow 
| parent to have some degree of input so they have 
(ae part in society. 


enator Cook: I want to make one comment. I don’t 
w who is out in left field, parents or children. 


he Chairman: Mr. Pitman, thank you for an 
firesting and stimulating half hour. 


r, Pitman: Thank you very much. 

| 

qe Chairman: The committee thanks you for 
ang part. That concludes our meeting until tonight. 


le committee adjourned. 


} 


EVENING SESSION 


Toronto, Wednesday, March 11, 1970. 


le Special Senate Committee on Poverty (Sub- 
Omittee “A”) met this day at 8.00 p.m. at St. 
‘tstopher House, Toronto. 


‘nator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the Chair. 


le Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I think I 
ae need be introduced in my old riding, one that I 

sented for so many years. One man walked over 
0 e Just now and said, “Dave, I haven’t seen you for 
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25 years, not since I canvassed for you.” I guess I 
haven’t been getting back often enough. 


In any event, you did not come to just look at me. I 
am here in my capacity as Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Poverty. Sitting on my right is Senator 
Inman of Prince Edward Island. The senator sitting 
next to her is Senator Fergusson of New Brunswick. 
On my left is Senator Cook of Newfoundland and 
beside him is Senator Everett of Manitoba. 


You may wonder why there are only five of us here 
tonight. We have another committee sitting out on 
O’Connor Drive doing much the same as we are, all in 
an endeavour to cover as much territory as possible. 
That is the reason why there are only the five of us 
here with you. 


Let me just say a few words to you at this time. As I 
have said, we are the Senate Committee on Poverty. 
We have been authorized to study poverty in all its 
aspects. When we go around the country — and I will 
tell you something about our trip — many people say 
to us, “Well, this has been studied a thousand times. 
You ought to know everything there is to know about 
poverty.” It may surprise most of you, and I think I 
should tell you this, that never before in the history of 
Canada has there been a total study. of poverty. There 
have been studies of welfare, studies of housing, 
studies of incomes, many small segments have been 
studied, but never has poverty in its totality been 
studied. For that reason we are devoting much 
dedication, and hard work. The members of the 
Senate Committee who are doing it are doing it almost 
to the exclusion of everything else. They are devoting 
themselves in a most dedicated fashion to the problem 
of poverty. 


We have had hearings for four or five months now. 
Many national organizations have come before us. We 
have been out visiting in the various provinces. This is 
our first visit to Toronto. A week from now we go to 
Montreal for a week in an effort to hear and see and 
assess the feeling of the people there. 


We are not novices. We are not new at this process. 
We have all lived in Canada. We know what it is all 
about. We have heard many, many stories, some 
pitiful, some hard; in any event, they were all about 
people who are in need, people who are poor. 


We cannot just jump to conclusions about poverty. 
People say to us, “When are you going to get this 
ready? ” Well, you know poverty did not come to us 
in a day. We have to do some thinking about it. We 
have to make sure that we have heard from as many 
people as we possibly can. That is why we have come 
here. I said to my fellow senators, if there are 
problems, this place has them, has all of them, a little 
bit of everything. 


We hear this from time to time, that one of the 
things that the people complain about is the lack of 
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information as to what is available or where they can 
go to find out things. That will be seen in one of the 
briefs to be presented here tonight. A man went to the 
Manpower office and was not told that he could go to 
the welfare office and obtain whatever he required as a 
matter of right. When that official was faced with this 
he said, “That is another department; it is not my 
business.”’ Well, it is his business. We have to make it 
his business. Those are the sort of things where it is 
important for people to know what is available and 
where it is available, and we have to see what we can 
do to co-ordinate these services under one roof so that 
people who need them can go there and get them. 


I know that there are many immigrant problems in 
this community particularly. I realize that immigrants 
are having the same trouble that we had as immigrants 
50 years ago. However, don’t forget that the one thing 
this country most needs is people, the best kind of 
people we can obtain, the best trained people we can 
welcome. 


Now, we may make a mistake in not explaining to 
people at the far end that there are some difficulties in 
this country, that it is very hard to find gold on the 
streets of Toronto or any other place. That is not 
going to dissuade an immigrant from coming here. He 
has made up his mind and he wants to come. This is 
the greatest decision he makes in his life, leaving what 
is behind and going some place new. In the main, no 
matter how things are in this country, it is better than 
what he had where he was. 


So he comes, and we have to make sure that we 
make things as easy as possible for him, arrange things 
in such a way as to place him in the community as 
quickly as possible, to reduce the hardships he has, 
such as the family learning the language and so on. 
These are not new problems; they have always been 
here. You faced them. They are problems that have to 
be overcome. 


I cannot tell you what we will recommend. At this 
time we could not tell you because we have not heard 
the last of it yet, but you can rest assured that we 
know what people need, we know what they need in 
the way of income, we know what they need in the 
way of services, we know what they need in the way 
of decent wages, we know the things that they need 
and they require. We will make up our minds and 
make such recommendations as we think are fit and 
acceptable. 


If we did not think this was all worth while, that we 
could be of some service, we would not be doing it. 
We could sit in Ottawa. It is comfortable there. 
Instead of that we are out listening to the people. We 
sat on Tuesday from 9 in the morning until 10.30 at 
night. I am not as young as I used to be. That is sort of 
tiring. It is tiring on all of these people. We are doing 
the same thing tonight, and we will be doing the same 
thing for part of tomorrow. We do it because we think 
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someone should do it. Because we are older citize 
we think the responsibility is ours and that we can ¢ 
it better than anyone else can. That is why we a 
here. You can rest assured that you are in good hand 


I will now start the program by calling on Day 
Maben to give us an outline of his brief. Let me ju 
say this first, ] am going to have half a dozen peop 
who will come up and speak to you. When we a 
finished with the speeches, then we will ha 
questions. The first questions will be those of f 
senators and then you will come in with yo 
questions. If you have any trouble about inte 
pretation of a language, just speak to Mr. Mira. | 

Mr. David Maben, Executive Director, St. Chr 
topher House: Thank you very much, Senator Cre 
We are very pleased on behalf of St. Christoph 
House to have the Senate Committee here tonight 
am also very pleased to see so many of the a 
from the area who have responded to our invitation 
come and participate along with us and speak out 
their own way about the things that they feel aret 
problems of priority. 


We have a brief from St. Christopher House that w 
just finished today. We have not enough copies | 
everyone, but if people would like copies later on, 
they would give me their names, I will make sure th 
get copies. We have prepared a copy of our 
commendations, which appear in this brief, and giv 
them to each and every one of you, I hope, as y 
came in the door. 


I would like, knowing that I only have a f 
minutes, to summarize the remarks that we have mi 
in conjunction with the recommendations that y 
have before you. So, very quickly, I will go throu 
some of the main points that we have raised. 


First of all, St. Christopher House draws its membt 
from a broader geographic area than the two url 
renewal areas that are closest to us here. We are in | 
midst of the Kensington urban renewal area, and j 
south of Dundas Street we have another compara 
geographic area which was developed and wh 
development is not yet finished, known as ; 
Alexandra Park urban renewal area. 


In the Alexandra Park urban renewal area there Wi 
quite a number of Ukrainian, Polish and ot! 
European people who were landowners down th 
Since the public housing units have gone in there 
been some change in the ethnic structure of thata). 
so that there are fewer Portugese in particular, I we 
say, than there were before, and a variety of off 
factors; I think there are a few more single-pai 
families than we had before. 


In the Kensington urban renewal area we still ha 
great many ethnic groups represented, the largest § 
being the Portugese people, most of whom are fit 
the Azores Islands. In addition to that there * 
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creasing numbers of Chinese people who are starting 
move across Spadina Avenue to our area. 


Moving along to page 2 of the brief, in both of those 

eas there has been a noticeable number of Negro 

milies. Within the last few years I would expect that 

ere are a few more West Indian families than there 
e been in the past. 


St. Christopher House has made a great effort, 
ough the community development program that we 
ve worked on in this area, to encourage people to 
yanize and speak up on their own behalf about their 
nm problems. Later on we are going to have re- 
sentations from the two community groups of 
*xandra Park and Kensington giving their points of 
w as to what the problems are in this area. 


Jur agency’s brief, then, will focus upon the 
blems of poverty that have been brought by some 
4 neighbourhoods to the staff of St. Christopher 
4se. I would like to point out that these problems 
not necessarily express the concerns of the total, or 
i the majority, of the residents of this area as we 
(not pretend to have had direct contact with all the 
dents living in the area. 


nerally, most of our younger children who come 
Tograms come from these two urban renewal areas, 
Uwhen you look at the teen activities and the adult 
n older adult activities, people come from a much 


ter area and some from very great distances 
ued, 


‘te brief deals with the problems under four 
a immigrants, youth, familes and the aged. 

problems encountered by immigrants are pretty 
ital to immigrants anywhere, but I think those 
«lems encountered by immigrants in low-income 
VS are perhaps more upsetting because many of 
‘ come with fewer financial resources and they 
fewer language resources as well. Quite often 
come with large families to support, One of the 
cost needs for immigrants is the improvement of 
igen services of the Canadian government in 
€ lands of origin before they come to Canada. 


Aother problem that we raise on page 3, about 
vay down that page, is the problem of the 
ingrant who is reluctant in many cases to seek help 
91 government offices for a variety of reasons. 
ps some of the people here who are immigrant 
elielves will speak on that particular matter, 


T) interpretation services available in most public 
elles are, and I put this very strongly, disgracefully 
adjuate. The churches and social agencies in areas 
chis ours are doing their best, I would say, to try to 
orle these interpreting services. “Best” may be too 
0 a word because I think even we are very neg- 
et of this particular type of need. 


| lve put in, as Appendix A, which appears at the 
ckyn Page 12, a story of a man who came to this 
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country with his family. He happened to be an 


immigrant, but the problems of this man might apply 
to anyone. 


The fact that he came across and learned English and 
learned the welder’s trade, first of all, was quite an 
important accomplishment for him. He then brought 
his family across to Canada. He had about five 
children, as I recall. At one point he became 
unemployed and was receiving $38 a week. He then 
was evicted because he did not have enough money for 
his family to live on, naturally. The Ontario Housing 
Corporation found him an apartment, but this was in a 
very extreme west end suburb. 


This man went to the Manpower office for supple- 
mentary assistance, but the Manpower officer did not 
inform him of the availability from the municipal 
welfare office of further assistance which he could get. 
When I spoke to the officer he also related to me that 
it was too bad that the provincial training centres had 
trained too many welders as there were hundreds of 
them out of work at that time. 


This immigrant then hitch-hiked out west. He found 
a job out there and he came back for his family. I 
asked the Manpower officer if he would then provide 
the transportation costs of the family going west to 
where this immigrant had found a job. The officer 
said, ““No, because there are welders’ jobs in this area”, 
and he mentioned where they were. However, they 
were in the very extreme east end of the city and the 
immigrant was not able to pay the transportation costs 
involved in getting there and back. So Mr. X went 
without any assistance other than the little help we 
gave him from St. Christopher House. He had in the 
meantime, unfortunately, incurred several hundred 
dollars worth of debts. 


The recommendations that we would make then, 
briefly, are: 


1. That the Department of Immigration take 
steps to improve the information services at their 
offices in foreign countries to ensure that prospect- 
ive immigrants are informed of the difficulties they 
will encounter as well as the wealth they may 
anticipate in Canada; that the Department gather 
the appropriate information from existing organi- 
zations that represent immigrants: 


2. That the Federal Government take steps to 
co-ordinate related government, social and edu- 
cational services at least at the municipal and 
perhaps, at the community level; the re- 
commendations of the Winnipeg Social Service 
Audit regarding public ‘Community Health and 
Welfare Centres” have some merit; 


3. That the various governments increase tuition 
and living grants to immigrants to allow them to 
‘survive’ while they complete up-grading skills and 
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training to enable them to obtain employment in 
the area of their competence; 


4. That all levels of government improve their 
interpreting and translation services immediately 
using the many trained and competent immigrants 
now employed at much lower levels; that con- 
sideration be given to providing funds to churches 
and social agencies who now provide these serv- 
ices. 


The next area is families. We found there were a 
variety of government regulations in this field. We 
have included in our brief at this point only a 
comment about the Ontario Housing Corporation and 
their restrictions on the occupants of public housing 
which limit the incentives of families who wish to 
increase their incomes to meet rising costs. I point out 
that if a mother wants to go out and work to supple- 
ment the income that the father is already bring in, 
first of all, if she is in public housing, she has to pay 
income tax, which is paid to the federal government, 
and then her rent will go up, as a result of which some 
money will be going to the provincial government, and 
then, if she has to put children in day care, that means 
she has to make additional payments to the municipal 
government. So you have three levels of government 
that are taking money away from her if she plans to go 
out and work and is living in public housing. 


We also point out on page 5 that that type of 
situation arises with teen-agers who also wish to have 
increases in their incomes to not only help the family 
but help themselves. The same type of problems occur 
through these regulations. Sometimes we have had 
situations where the teens who have dropped out of 
school have found it cheaper to go out and live outside 
the home than stay in, and therefore the regulations in 
that respect contribute to breaking up the family. 


We also point out that it is quite true that the poor 
pay more—for a great variety of reasons, among which 
are lack of money-saving devices such as sewing 
machines and freezers and other things like that, 
things that people with greater incomes have and 
which they can use to help in these times of higher 
prices of food, clothing, etc. 


We also point out the need for day care services. 
There has been a lot of talk about day care for 
working mothers, but we point out that the non- 
working mother might also benefit from day care that 
is given on a day-a-week basis or something of that 
nature because in today’s society there are a lot of 
tensions and pressures on the family and to have these 
kinds of services would be very helpful to a lot of 
mothers in present-day living, and particularly in 
crowded areas. 


So the recommendations in respect of the family 
are: 
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That the regulations of government authoriti 
relating to working mothers and teens be o 
ordinated and revised in such a way that tho 
who wish to work can perceive the advantage in; 
doing; 


That day care programs for nonworking mothe 
and working mothers be set up in densely pop 
lated areas of low income families to relieve son 
of the increasing tensions of the family. 


The next area is that of youth. One of the points 
make right off the bat is that at the present time f] 
local elementary schools are very crowded. I think 0; 
of the schools, Ryerson Public School, has close to‘ 
portables on its playground. We show the effect th 
this has in our area. There are, I think, 60 pupils: 
Ryerson School at the present time in junior kind: 
gartens, and there are over 1,500 pupils altogether | 
that one elementary school. What we point out here 
that there must be greater room for many more peo 
in the junior kindergartens. 


We at St. Christopher House provide a nurse 
school for children a little younger than juni 
kindergarten and going right up to school age. Ho) 
ever, back in 1967 the Canada Assistance Finar 
regulations, as they were picked up by the Province 
Ontario, made us impose a needs test on the parents 
these families. We thought for some time that t 
would completely stifle our nursery school b 
fortunately, there was enough feeling between |) 
staff of our nursery school and the parents in our a) 
and sufficient depth of concern for the nursery schi! 
and the youngsters involved that we have been able 
maintain that at 100 children. We are subsdizing| 
with United Appeal funds at the present time, wh 
we didn’t have to do before. We still have a waiting i 
of 10 or 15 at least. And if there were more plai 
perhaps we would have many more children. 


y 
; 


. 
q 


The need for many more guidance counsellors in | 
area for people who are leaving elementary schoo)! 
grade 8 is extremely important because the parent‘ | 
these young people perhaps do not realize the typei! 
jobs there are going to be in the future and that t!! 
should be getting training for. In some cases we kr/ 
these parents do not speak the language or he 
limited reading skills, and so they don’t quite kr/ 
what is going on in that area. There are cases als¢, 
children with average abilities who have not ¢) 
developed appropriate reading skills themselves, 
alone having learned a marketable trade. These ty's 
of youngsters have little hope of being gainf\y 
employed in our society. 


The youthful immigrant who is streamed into ¢ 
technical trades in vocational courses where ther s 
limited opportunity for switching into acade|¢ 
courses later on is in very serious difficulty. | 


Another point we make is the development! 
studies which should take into consideration 
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ifferences in cultures and interests in different ethnic 
reas. One point that someone made was that it is 
erhaps more important for students in this area to 
arn about the development of Italian leadership in 
oronto’s unions, for instance, than to study the rise 
nd fall of the Roman empire. 


The worship of affluence is reflected in the anti- 
ycial experiences of some, and I underline some, of 
ie youths with whom St. Christopher House has 
mtact. Every day our youngsters are deluged with 
ass media advertising which says: 


“To succeed you must dress sharp; wear the latest 
yles.” 


“To be a man you must drive the fastest car.” 


“To live you must experience the latest and the 
2west night spot.” 


“You must because everyone else does; don’t wait 
4 you have the money; get it now! ” 


Nothing, of course, is ever mentioned in these 
\vertisements about the penalty for car theft being, I 
jink it is, 10 days or $30, or that a conviction for 
at offence will prevent you from being bonded for 
e, There are many instances of young people from 
as such as this who have undertaken these things 
st for the purpose of excitement without realizing 
cn were going to limit themselves later on in their 
es. 


Jur next point is in connection with students taking 
SEhish school education. We have quite a number in 
(s area. There is one student who was on government 
éistance, or at least the family was, whose living 
wance was terminated after reaching the 21st 
thday. That person now has to take out a 
00-a-year loan. You can imagine what that is going 
t do upon graduation when that loan for several 
yirs—or those loans—are accumulated and have to be 
pd back. It would seem more appropriate in this case 
textend the government’s living allowance in sucha 
ce at least until graduation. 
1 


‘he recommendations are: 


' That there be a better co-ordination of govern- 
‘ment plans in instances where the expansion of 
family housing units necessitates an equivalent 
expansion of local school buildings; such co- 
‘ordination should get particular attention in areas 
where ‘special needs’ have been designated as such 
by existing legislation (in this case the ‘Inner City 
Schools’); 


That attention be given immediately to the 
‘improvement of guidance counselling and up- 
grading programs in areas of ‘special needs’; 


That regulations governing public assistance and 
government grants to students of low incomes be 
examined and improved to ensure that all students 
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who have the ability to undertake courses in 
higher education not only be enabled but in fact 
be encouraged to do so; 


That the system whereby students are assessed 
and placed in secondary school technical courses 
from which they have limited opportunity to 
switch to academic course be studied thoroughly; it 
would seem that revisions are needed both at grade 
8 termination stage and at various stages of the 
secondary school levels. 


Now, the last but not the least important. There are 
many old age pensioners living in this area in single 
rooms. In an appendix to the brief there is a little 
story of a man who is attempting to live on this low 
income, on his old age assistance plus his supplement, 
who is paying a rent of around $60 a month, has debts 
each month of around $20, and has to pay a taxi fare 
of some $12 a month for getting to and from the 
hospital. In connection with this latter item, again it is 
one that can be picked up by another supplement, but 
in many cases people are not informed of this or just 
do not know about it. This man also pays $10.50 for 
some food on the weekends. This gentleman is a 
person who gets a meal a day from St. Christopher 
House, for which we do not charge him because how 
could we saddle him with additional cost when he has 
only about $5 to provide everything else in life? 


Many of these people are living on the third floors of 
rooming houses with heart problems and other 
illnesses. They live up there because the rent is 
cheaper. 


I ask then: what happens to an old person who 
becomes ill for short periods of time? There is no 
room for them in hospitals or nursing homes. Very 
seldom is there a close relative who can help them and 
drop in on them, The home-makers services are lacking 
in facilities for emergency cases like those. Most often 
what happens is that, because of this lack of care from 
any source, their minor illnesses lead to cases of 
chronic illness, 


St. Christopher House has helped such people for 
the last four or five years with the “Meals on Wheels” 
program, but we have not been able to find a source of 
any federal, provincial or municipal government grants 
for this yet. The province, with its home care program, 
does not consider that meals are treatment in the same 
way physical therapy is. So that so far we have not 
received any money from those sources. 


Our recommendations are: 


That the old age assistance benefits be increased 
to more realistic levels. 


Mr. Chairman, the comments that appear to have 
been made by you and which appeared in the 
newspaper this morning will be much appreciated by 
this type of person. 
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We further recommend: 


That the governmental housing, health and 
welfare services to the aged be expanded as rapidly 
as possible in large urban areas as these are the 
most needful persons in the community; 


That the governments undertake funding of 
experimental and operative ‘meals’ projects for the 
aged and handicapped that are now being devel- 
oped by various churches and social agencies. 


Finally, I have done quite a summary of what St. 
Christopher House has tried to do to get a new building 
in the last five years. Many of the neighbours around 
know about this so I will not repeat the facts except 
that I should say that we all realize now how people 
feel when they get a run-around from one level of 
government from another. In this neighbourhood you 
have to go to Jarvis Street for your Manpower services. 
If you want to get your supplement from the welfare 
office, that means a trip away over to Dovercourt. If 
you have to then go the immigration office, you have 
to go north up to around Davenport. So you do have 
these great distances to cover in order to get to these 
needed services. If you haven’t any streetcar tickets, it 
can be pretty rough. 


We of St. Christopher House have been trying to 
solve some of these problems by getting a new 
building right across the road in an urban renewal area 
of Alexandra Park in a nice big triangle of property. 
We too, instead of being able to set up a building 
where perhaps offices from these various departments 
could put branches, have been getting a run-around. 
We have gone from one level of government to another 
to another and to another. 


The experience of being passed off by one level of 
government to another and back again without a 
sound commitment for major funds has been ex- 
tremely discouraging, particularly when everyone has 
agreed that the need is great and the project a valuable 
one. And so our recommendation here would be a 
better system of providing funds from all levels of 
government be devised for community centres in a 
way similar to assistance for funding construction of 
housing. This goes to areas right across this city. And I 
know in places like Vancouver the same types of 
problems exist too, sir. 


I am sorry to have taken so much time, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Maben. I will now 
call on Mr, Paul Lane of the Alexandra Park Resi- 
dents Association. 


Mr. Paul Lane, President, Alexandra Park Residents 
Association: Alexandra Park is a low-rental housing 
project. We here are a group of many races with many 
problems. The main problem is trying to upgrade 
ourselves. This is very difficult. For example, if we 
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earn a couple of dollars as a raise or working part-time 
our rent automatically goes up. 


Secondly, there is a need for recreation and sane 
buildings where we can go to relieve any tensions W 
may have. 


We would like homes of our own, but, due to lo 
wages and high cost of living, with lack of food, th 
cannot be as long as the big businessman keeps raisin 
prices and the government permits him to do so. 


It is a well known fact that the working class gets h’ 
the hardest. For example, last week when you wei 
shopping, a pound of meat cost you 59¢. This week 
cost you 79¢. Where is this extra 20¢ going? Certain/ 
not to the working man. Everything goes up but th 
wages. 


As a second example, let us take the car man 
facturers. Every year the price goes up approximate) 
$200. The worker gets out of this approximately ag 
to 15¢ an hour after he goes out on strike. 


Now, too, the other businessmen want to get in ¢ 
some of these price rises. The landlord complains th 
maintenance costs have risen, and so up must goh 
rents. The other guy says, “Don’t forget us.” So1| 
goes the price of your milk, your shoes and yo) 
clothes. There is also the next guy who seems to thir 
it is a must that every year your car insurance must; 
up also. Then there is also the government who gets| 
in their hands first. 


Getting back to the difficulty of bettering oneself, 
is an expensive endeavour to send a child to universil 
not to mention the average Joe who gets a job a) 
then, due to automation, is laid off. The compa) 
should not just lay off a man because of automatic 
it should be made to retrain the man at their 0) 
expense. It should not be the government’s job ! 
retrain people whose former employers have reapec 
profit and will do so for years—while this man 
turning to welfare and becomes everyone els 
burden. 


In summary, it must be put to a stop as follows:) 
freeze on rising prices. Wages must be brought up 
par with the prices that are now being charged 
when the freeze goes on. Retraining should take pli 
at companies’ expense instead of a lay-off. Welfi 
recipients should be sent back to school to beco) 
mechanics, bookkeepers, secretaries, etc. . 


That about concludes it. 


The Chairman: I was waiting for the punch line. ¥} 
had 15 minutes. Very well. It will give us more ti} 
for discussion. | 


I have an old friend here from the Kensington a1) 
Dan Martyniuk. 


Mr. Dan Martyniuk, President, Kensington A! 
Residents Association: Mr. Chairman and honoure? 
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ators, ladies and gentlemen, I have read a great deal 
bout the activities of this task force. One thing is very 
uch overlooked and that is the roots of where 
overty starts. We are still a master-slave-oriented 
ciety. Poverty has always been at the level of the 
ave and then following along in order were the 
ibordinates who enforced the slavery and the masters 
ho reaped everything. We are still at the same stage 
day but are a little more modernized about it. A 
ave was whipped with a whip and now we are 
hipped with a tax. 


If we want to really look into this problem, we must 
-orient ourselves in a way that it would be more 
‘ceptable to the general public, more just to the 
meral public. We are still destructive in our orienta- 
on to society. They did not have to have a task force 
| build the Arrow airplane that cost $400 million and 
hhich went to scrap. They did not have to have a 
sk force to revamp the Bonaventure which also has 
me to scrap. They did not have to have a task force 
spend $5 million to develop a tank that went to 
rap. 


[f you put all those millions together and consider 
jat might have been done, we could have had 
using with all its problems and even poverty taken 
te of, including urban renewal and so forth. 


You cannot blame the government only because we 
a society are very destructive. If we orient ourselves 
tally as to what we can afford and not afford, and if 
want to take care of poverty and re-orient from a 
emaster society to an equal society, we will have 
put limitations on our expenditures on military 
idware, most of which goes to scrap anyway. 


f we were to put the money and effort into building 
fuses, improving the lot of people, give a chance to 
thee who have been neglected for so long, then we 
cild easily solve these problems that have been 
ajund for so long in a term of something like ten 
VATS. There is no reason why we could not solve them 
ten years if we put more limitation on expenditures 
i military hardware that is frequently garbage almost 
bore they begin to build it. 


‘hen what are we paranoiac about? We think we are 
Mt about to be attacked. Yet we do build obsolete 
“ipons. They just spent $50 million on buying five 
lanes so perhaps our honourable Prime Minister, 
Pire Elliot Trudeau, can take trips here and there, or 
nybe it is for the use of somebody else. However, 


tt $50 million could build a heck of a lot of houses. 


's to urban renewal, our hopes were raised that 
‘aething was going to be done here just as in other 
is but, lo and behold, the government says, “Oh, 
12 is $4 million; be happy with it.” 


‘ hy couldn’t they figure it out for themselves, that 
‘jl, maybe we have had the fiasco of the Bona- 
‘cture and these other things, but let us not have a 
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fiasco with this thing. We have raised the hopes of the 
people. Why not carry it out? Why let them down?” 


What is the problem? The government is not lacking 
the money. The money is there. It is the idea that we 
are still oriented towards destructive purposes. How 
can anyone, any task force or any individual, do 
anything about it if we do not change the ways we 
have been dealing with things from the time of the 
early Egyptians, the Macedonians, the Corinthians, the 
Romans and so forth? This has been persisting 
century after century after century. The religious 
people have said that there must be a master and there 
must be a slave. If you read the Bible it is right there. 
The master has one privilege and the slave has another. 
That was condoned by God, according to the Bible. 


Now, that has been perpetuated. I am not 
questioning whether it is right or wrong. I am simply 
saying that we as a society, whether it be in Europe, 
here, or anywhere else, are destructive, are master- 
slave-oriented, and we can never overcome poverty by 
tokenism, paternalism, or anything of that nature. We 
must all completely change. 


Mr. Chairman, I know that what I have said is radical 
beyond the most radical of radicals anywhere élse, but 
even those radical radicals are still destructive- 
oriented. Any fool can take a glass and throw it down 
and break it, but how many people would it take to 
put that glass back together again? Any fool can light 
a match and burn down a building. However, how 
much money and effort do you need to build it 
again? 


We cannot go on in this destruction-oriented manner 
because we will never solve our problems. I know 
perhaps more than anybody else what poverty is all 
about. I lived on grass for three months. I come from 
Europe. Constantly people were coming and saying, 
“well, we will free you from the torture you have had 
before.” So they came and they took everything away. 
They freed us from everything we had. We were left 
hungry. 


Then the next one comes along and takes the blood 
out of you. Then there is another one comes along. 
They just keep coming and coming. It is the same 
thing as in a war but it is done in a peaceful manner. 
The Liberal party will come and say, “‘We will give to 
you what you need.” Okay. So they came. They 
increased the taxes, they were thrown out. And so the 
Conservatives come in and they give it to you, they 
increase the taxes and they are thrown out. And so 
everybody keeps on freeing us from what we have. 


What would be wrong if the poor person who found 
himself in a situation where he cannot help needing a 
boost in his life and where perhaps that little bit ofa 
lift would put him on his way, what would happen if 
he were to get that help? If he needs help in housing, 
why not give him that housing? Give him the needed 
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money and then say to him, “Here, we have given you 
an opportunity which will last five years. We will 
support you during those five years. Go out and find 
whatever you can. Earn as much money as you Can. 
Don’t pay tax on it. In five years we will double the 
money you have saved.” This would be an incentive to 
get out of the poverty cycle. 


On the other hand, if you tell that same man, “You 
cannot earn that extra dollar and, if you do, we will 
cut you off”, then where is the incentive? There is 
just no way that one can get out of that poverty cycle 
unless there is a way provided, and the only way, as I 
see it, is through an incentive program. 


Anybody knows, if you find yourself in a hopeless 
situation, that your energy is at its lowest level, and 
you just have no will to go on. Why do people commit 
suicide? Because they find themselves at the level 
where their instinct is overpowered by the hope- 
lessness of their situation and they think that there is 
no reason to live. It is the same thing with poverty. 
The only thing that keeps them alive is the instinct to 
survive. They don’t know why they have to go on 
living and being subjected to all this but there is the 
instinct of survival that keeps them going, the hope for 
their children, and so on. But how long can anyone go 
on without hope? 


I know that as I am saying this a lot of people are 
thinking, “You are full of a lot of hot air.” May be so. 
However, we have been thinking this for a long time 
and we have not achieved anything better so far. Sure, 
there have been achievements, but why is it that when 
a man tries to upgrade himself somebody has to come 
along with a regulation and take it away from him? 


I am still not beyond poverty. Perhaps it depends on 
the way you define it. I have to pay taxes on what I 
am earning. I am self-employed. I have five children 
and a father to take care of and also I have a wife. 
Now, I made out my tax papers. According to the law, 
you have to make a submission of what you made and 
how much you owe. However, you don’t have to pay 
right away. I didn’t have any money at the time, so I 
didn’t pay. 

Now, they phoned me and said, “You have to pay 
now.” I said, “Are you short one tank or an airplane? 
I have five children and I have my father to look after. 
Iam darn sure that I will be looking after them first. If 
you don’t like that you can take me away and you will 
have to feed them yourself.” 


Anyone tells me that this is against the law and that 
one should subordinate oneself to the master because 
the master says so, I would say he is full of hot air. 
And any time I have to pay tax and my children have 
to go hungry, that will be the day they will get me. 
Until this society re-orients itself and says to the 
government, ‘“Now, look, enough is enough, and this is 
the time to change our total attitude, not our part- 
time attitude, not any piecemeal attitude, but the 
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until we do that, we will have 4 


total attitude’, 
| 


solution to these problems. 


Of course there will always be the odd ad 
arising since we are human beings. There will alway 
be additional problems arising. That is something thi 
is part of life. However, basically, we keep creating tl 
same problems. We take from Paul and give to Ada; 
and vice versa, but we never make sure that Paul ar 
Adam have enough at the same time. 


I feel that this is one thing that the governme) 
should re-orient itself on. Sweden has done somethii 
about it. There are other countries that have dor 
something about it. There seems to be still all about) 
this destructive attitude which is so prevalent as cor 
pared to any constructive attitude. I was talking | 
this senator earlier. If I came to the governmer 
almost any government, and I said, “I have o 
weapon that will kill millions of people but I also ha} 
another one that will bring them up to the level 
well-being we all seem to want”, which one do yi 
think they will ask for first? The destructive or 
Why? Because destructive power is visible. They ci 
get a lot of excitement out of it. The papers will pi 
it up and so on. However, the thing that does goo 
who cares? It is a big yawn. 


I would also like to point out that this is a ridic 
lous system we have whereby we send a representati 
forward from the city of Toronto—or it could be fro) 
anywhere else—and we feel that representative shai 
our feelings and that he is going to speak for us| 
Ottawa. What does he do in Ottawa? They tell him| 
sit down and shut up because he is not ready to” 
into the melting pot up there. 


You all know the gentleman I am about to mentic 
Mr. Givens. He is a very good example of what I: 
talking about. We thought he was an experienced m) 
from the city who knew what was ailing it, and | 
would be going down there and telling them about { 
problems of the city. How many chances did he get 
speak or how much was he listened to? He vy 
reprimanded apparently, from what I read in { 
papers anyhow, because he spoke up against the migl 
Trudeau. Who is Trudeau or anybody else to tell t) 
person that he should not speak? | 


I believe that every M.P. or M.P.P. that is sent) 
represent us in government has equal rights from if 
time he or she is elected until the time he or sht) 
thrown out. There should be no clique, no melting], 
that you cannot fit into until you are conditioned 
fit into it, conditioned to thinking the way they thi) 
That is a fallacy, and I think that should be chang) 
Thank you. 


The Chairman: Toronto has been the magnet [ 
immigrants, and one of the most recent groups tt 
has reached this city has been the Portugese. I amn/ 
going to call on their representative to address us. 
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Mr. Antonio Prates, Portugese Canadian Congress: 
[r. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies and 
mtlemen, my name is Antonio Prates and I am with 
ie Portugese Canadian Congress. 


My major function in speaking now is to bring to 
‘cord a letter that the Congress has sent to the 
rector of the committee in Ottawa, Mr. Fred Joyce. 


After reading this letter I would like to introduce 
le president of the Congress, Mr. Manuel Mira, who 
ould like to make a brief comment. 


Dear Mr. Joyce: The directive body of the Portu- 
gese Canadian Congress thanks you very much for 
your letter of the 25th February. 


Due to the fact that the P.C.C. is a body formed 
_ by the mandate representatives of the major 
Ontario and some Montreal Portugese groups, our 
internal regulations make it physically impossible 
_ to prepare, with such a short notice, a suitable 
brief, which could deserve your committee’s scope 
and aims. With a more generous time lapse we 
would willingly present our opinions on the 
subject. However, we can, as directors of the 
Portugese Canadian Congress, be present and 
discuss, as observers, the problem of poverty as the 
conference goes along, 


We are aware that you have at your disposal liter- 
ally thousands of scientific papers and journals on 
poverty. Duplication of such studies is a waste of 
time. Factual data, to be reliable, are to be col- 
lected carefully, and we do not have the physical 
possibility to do just that. This is why we are re- 
ticent in submitting any form of brief, and even 
hesitate to make verbal statements on facts that do 
not have relevant generalizations. 


_ Respectfully yours, Antonio V. B. Prates, B.A., 
_ Vice President. 


- will now introduce Mr. Mira. 


ft. Manuel Mira, President, Portugese Canadian 
(ngress: Thank you, Mr. Prates. Mr. Chairman, 
Siators, ladies and gentlemen, the Portugese Canadian 
(ngress patronizes the brief presented by the St. 
Cristopher House officer. 


| 

t is well prepared and touches on the major 

piblems of this geographical area. However, its scope 

iseared to a narrower area, namely the one served by 

Christopher House, than this committee is inves- 
iting. The recommendations of this brief follow 

lacally from the premises developed. 


he Portugese Canadian Congress would like to add 
© or two facets of a more general scope. There may 
ba specific region, between the immigrant and the 
leer officers, or figures of authority, that causes 
Sae sizeable unpleasantness and hard feelings 

| 

\ 
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between both. The lower echelons of authority in 
direct contact with the immigrants have become 
conditioned to react with abruptness when they are 
interacting with the immigrants who do not speak 
intelligibly the host country’s language. This, together 
with the uneasy state of mind of the immigrant, who 
can not make his difficulties understood, make for the 
rest of what appears to be a guilt feeling—something 
is wrong with this man. 


An apparently simple situation in the present may 
become a big problem in the future fraught with 
mistrust and misconstrued ideas of what the people in 
authority do and expect the immigrants to do. 


When this by-product of a simple situation comes to 
the knowledge of the higher echelons it is so distorted 
that they have to spend much time and effort to grasp 
a clear picture of what has happened. 


We therefore recommend that a much larger number 
of officers who speak the language of the immigrant 
be incorporated in the agencies of contact. These 
bilingual officers should be used to overcome the 
language barrier of the newcomers and guide them 
into their best productive roles in society. The 
immigrant should be helped not only upon his arrival 
but also for such period of time as is required for him 
to take the first acculturation steps and start faring for 
himself. 


The bearing of the above on poverty does not 
require much elaboration. It leads to the several types 
of poverty, be it economic, sociologic, or psychologic. 


Poverty is a relative concept. There are ‘poor’ with 
more than ten thousand dollars a year, and ‘rich 
people’ on only eight. The expected riches, as com- 
pared to the possessions of the moment, is the 
measuring rod of individual poverty. Therefore, when 
the immigrant is made feel so poor that he cannot 
even communicate his survival needs, something or 
someone should do something about it. 


We praise this committee for the difficult goal that 
you have set for yourselves. May you attain a feasible 
solution without increasing too much our taxes. 
Thank you. 


The Chairman: Thank you. I will next call on Mr. Ed 
Clarke, the Toronto Negro Veteran’s Association. 


Mr. Edward J. Clarke, Secretary, Toronto Negro 
Veterans’ Association: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
One of the problems we are talking about is the 
poor, the people we commonly consider to have 
lack of desire and lack of motivation, all of 
which is usually due to a lack of opportunity, 
schooling, housing, etc. They are comprised of the 
following groups, the welfare, the disabled, the pen- 
sioners, the unemployed, the working poor, the 
immigrants, and the minorities. It also should be 
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pointed out that a great majority of those same groups 
are functionally illiterate in our society today. 


These problems have been paramount in this coun- 
try and increasingly so for the last 300 years due to 
discrimination, bigotry, prejudice fostered by chur- 
ches, governments, institutions, business, labour and 
our civil service. Another problem we have with the 
youth and teens is that we need an enlarged youth 
bureau to concentrate on the youth and teens and to 
promote counselling of the youth by themselves. Any 
research should be conducted by the people directly 
concerned, not by governments, not by institutions 
and not by social agencies. 


Progress is not telling people how to live. It is letting 
people decide for themselves. This way we endorse full 
dignity of human beings instead of the apathetic, 
fear-guided persons that make up one in every five 
Canadians. They have no desire or will to take a stand 
or to tilt at windmills. If Ontario, if Toronto, if 
Canada wants to continue to advertise itself as being a 
place where a person can take a stand, then those in 
the majority, the businessmen, the industrial leaders, 
the bankers, the merchants, the government leaders, 
the bureaucrats, the institutions including unions, 
both professional and labour, must move over and let 
this 20% of the people share what is rightfully theirs. 


The poor, the disabled, the pensioners, the old aged 
and the welfare recipients should also be entitled to 
better grants-in-aid. In fact, exemptions for churches 
should be removed. Schools are now state-supported 
whereas the churches used to support them. 


The working poor and the poverty-living families 
should have a basic exemption of $5,000 per family in 
income before they are taxed, and that should include 
welfare or any earnings they might make, while 
everybody else that is more or less considered in the 
middle class or the upper middle class pays their 
regular taxes. Loopholes that are becoming more and 
more apparent every day in our tax structure, so that 
companies and individuals are not paying their right 
taxes, should be closed up. Everyone else on the tax 
rolls should continue to pay their regular tax load. 


Churches, governments, corporations should provide 
money for the minorities in order to enable them to 
draw up their own programs to enable them to 
become first-class citizens. 


The black man has lived, worked, fought and died 
for this country for 300 years. He has helped build 
this country. Yet our history books, the same as 
with many other minorities, like the Portugese, the 
Spaniards, the Italians and the native Indians, do not 
give them their due in our school curricula. As a 
consequence, the children grow up hating themselves 
because of their nationalities. 


The bigotry, prejudice and discrimination that is 
applied in government and institutions to our people 
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has continually denied them progress as a cultura 
group and withered the community’s bonds of associa 
tion. 


Canadian immigration department inspectors anc 
clerks have openly broken the laws when it comes t 
admitting immigrants to this country. The departmen 
should have its personnel trained continually as t 
what the law is so that when immigrants apply fo 
immigration to this country they can get a straigh 
answer and not be denied admission because of race 
colour or creed. | 


Medical and hospital insurance should be availabl 
from the time an immigrant arrives here. The mente 
and sanitaria people should be covered under OHSI 
and other plans by the government. | 


The majority must be re-educated to enable them t 
accept all peoples on their abilities and not thei 
colour or race. 

The information services of government should b 
updated to include the multi-racial cultures that mak 


up Canada. 


Radio, press and TV, as well as periodicals, mui 
update their staffs as to the society we are buildin 
and make it possible for more ethnic peoples t 
become part of their management and decision-makir 
regarding what is news. This will help to restore th 
communication dialogue within the major and min 
minorities of this country. 


To handle this job we cannot wait until tl 
discontent in Quebec and other isolated cities heats v 
and divides Canada into Balkan states. We need 
department of civil rights and equal opportunities. 


With the experience gained by Sweden, the Unit: 
States, Japan and Britain in this sort of thing, 0} 
programs should benefit because we must be prepari 
to spend a billion dollars over the next three years C 
this problem. 


More native cultural and ethnic groups should |) 
handling these programs and the money, not 1| 
churches, and not the institutions, because they 4 
not interested in making people equal; they are meré 
offering a benign attitude to the effect that, “There 
this life for others and we will tell you how to doit 


We should be spending more of our subsidies” 
providing aid to overseas countries, undeveloped cou 
tries, so that when those immigrants come here th) 
can think of what the Canadian fabric is made of. 


The lands of the Indian nation should be develop) 
by themselves for themselves and they should have f 
citizenship on and off their reserves. | 


The following should be considered if we are go 
to help our people: 


1. A city community council on teens and you) 
adults’ opportunities formed and funded to h 
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administration and designate locations for summer 
projects. 
2. Year-round projects be funded in addition to 
‘summer programs. 
3. Large corporations, companies and institutions 
provide trained teaching aid for adults and youth in 
the city core, and provide regular permanent jobs 
with a future after such courses. 
_ 4. Schools be open during summer and other 
ours so that labs, shops and machines can be used 
in this training. 
| 
5. That all economic requirements and restrictions 
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¢ lifted, including the local stipulations that parents 

n welfare benefits and/or their children who work 
in training or re-training and receive benefits in 
Lees, take a cut in welfare cheques or are dropped 
ii welfare rolls. 


6. That where possible these training programs 
degin ere summer closes the schools or wherein cases 
ike universities, high schools, trade schools, they are 


vontinuing, before, during and after regular hours, 
shat they be used. 

7. Funds that are available should be on a 
ontinuing basis and not returned to their original 
ources but be used in putting more people into 


\, 
hese programs. 


| 8. Community communications be put on a per- 
janent basis for use. 
9. Recreational and social facilities be made avail- 


ble and run by each area’s residents with the help 
_f supervisory personnel. 


_astly, I have one other item here that I think is 
. h racism, and as this has been a way of life for the 
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jority against the minority for the past 300 years, 
therefore ask that the government should have a 
v and impartial inquiry into all of the problems of 
majority and their latent hostility towards the 
morities in this country, and we suggest that the 
vious public and private agencies and the civil 
ants should be included in this inquiry. 

7 


recommend that the enquiry study and detail the 
in and probable solutions of the problems relating 
the fields of economic, social, political and race 
2s that are past, present and possible in the future, 
‘ specifically to study the following in detail: 
\ority, both bureaucratic and police; education; 
(sing; discrimination, cause or effect; fear; culture, 
in the social attitudes of people. 


é 
’ 


tat committee or inquiry should be representative 
fhe broad spectrum of our society including the 
vie the Indians, the immigrants from Europe, 
Afca and other countries. Their findings should be 
Orerned with the lack of participation by the 
Mirities in the management and use of public- 
vied agencies and institutions such as the univer- 
t; and welfare. Their findings should also be 
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concerned with the denial of suitable jobs and 
promotions in such jobs and the denial of a chance of 
starting or operating businesses for private gain by the 
minority and how this then denies the minority 
peoples their lawfully given right to become fully 
integrated as equal people with the same rights and 
privileges as the majority enjoy. 


The inquiry should also be concerned with the 
accepted and unwritten laws which deny the minority 
peoples their rights in acquiring better educations. 


The Chairman: Well, it is nice to hear it like it is. We 
hear a great deal of discussion about the poor 
participating. If this is any example of the kind of 
participation we are going to get, we welcome it. 


I think at this time I will throw the meeting open for 
any questions that are to be asked. Would you make it 
short and give us your names in order that the reporter 
may make a note of them? We will be glad to answer 
as best we can, or obtain answers from some of the 
people that have spoken. 


Mrs. Pauline Shapiro: I would like to express the 
opinion that the establishment is making people too 
dependent on the government. I was born in a small 
town in 1911 and I never heard the word “poverty” in 
that town or even in that county. People there planted 
their own potatoes, they looked after their gardens 
and orchards and they seemed to provide for them- 
selves. Why now are people not providing for them- 
selves and doing things for themselves rather than 
appealing to the government constantly for aid and 
help? Isn’t this actually what is wrong with the 
approach? 


I feel that a country is only as rich as the attitudes 
of its people. I feel the people are not being trained to 
have the right approach. 


The Chairman: Is there anybody else who would like 
to say anything? Dan, would you like to answer that? 
Or is there anybody else who would like to answer? 


Mrs. I. Smolsky: Mr. Chairman, I live in Ontario 
Housing and we are not allowed to plant tomatoes 
much less potatoes. 


Mrs. Shapiro: May I add something to what I have 
already said? When a family is on welfare and a 
woman goes out to work she wants to buy something 
extra for her children at Christmastime but she has to 
give that money back to the welfare department, the 
money she has earned, the extra $60 or $70. Is that 
encouraging people to be self-reliant and to try to rise 
above the atmosphere they are in? 


The Chairman: Well, madam, one of the purposes of 
the exercise that the Senate Committee has under- 
taken is to look into the welfare system. We have 
repeatedly said, as have many groups coming before 
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us, that it is unsatisfactory and is not doing its job and 
needs to be changed in this day and age. There has 
been no voice raised in favour of the system in the 
respect in which you speak. I think it is generally felt 
that some very radical changes have to be made in the 
system. 


Mrs. Shapiro: I object to the work “poor”. I feel 
everybody in Canada is poor. We are breathing dirty 
air, we are drinking dirty water. I don’t feel there are 
any people who are really well off. I don’t like people 
being classified as poor just because they have no 
money. 


In the little town of which I spoke we had very few 
people who had money but yet we were all rich in 
many respects. We had everything that money can buy 
today. We were healthy and we had clean water to 
drink and pure air to breathe. We had eggs from the 
chickens and we had lots of fowl to eat and everything 
was provided that we required. But, as I say, there was 
very little money floating around. 


I feel that you are concentrating too much on 
handing out money and you are not concentrating 
enough on educating people how to make life interest- 
ing and how to solve their own problems and think for 
themselves. I don’t like the approach at all. I think it is 
wicked. I think it is terrible. I think you are wrecking 
the country. I sincerely and honestly think that. I 
despise public housing. 


The Chairman: Take it easy. 


Mrs. L. Wood: I want to reply to that lady. She is 
talking about people who she says are constantly 
saying they should be given more. I don’t think you 
realize that in Ontario, and in Toronto more specifical- 
ly, today you cannot do too much to help yourself. 
You say that people should get out and do more. Tam 
associated with a group of mothers on welfare. We 
each have three or more children and we are at the 
university. I am sure if you read the Star you would 
understand how much begging one has to do to the 
Ontario government to be allowed a chance—and I 
would like to underline this—to use our own brains 
and help ourselves. We are still in school. We are 
slowly starving to death on our welfare cheques while 
we are trying to keep ourselves going. | mean, we 
could break under the pressure. We are studying day 
and night subjects that are designed for young 
teen-agers just out of grade XIII. However, we are 
trying. 


The Ontario government was extremely generous to 
me this year. It allowed me to borrow $600 to go to 
school. When I finish school and try to get back into 
the work force, still trying to support my three 
children, it is going to demand repayment of that loan. 


When I tried to get into university I was ready to tell 
them almost anything. I am in there now. Hopefully I 
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can keep my marks up. I would like to stay in ther 
until I have a PhD. At that time I will owe the Ontari 


-government a lot of money, and I will have to pay 


lot of interest on it. 


But is this the best way the government can let 1 
help ourselves? Is this the best way that they can k 
us do our own thinking, use our own resources? N 
doubt a few can say, “I worked my way throug 
university”. There is no doubt that we should all t 
encouraged to help ourselves. You, for instance, a 
saying that. Everybody is saying that. But you have r 
idea how hard it is to stand on your own two feet a1 
rear back and say, “Oh, I cannot live on this welfare 
want a chance, I am intelligent, I have a brain and 
want to use it.” 


If we are successfully graduated from the universi 
the effect will be to turn out a group of people wl 
have raised their social status by getting a diploma 
degree. Unfortunately, it will also turn out intelle 
tuals who have to get down and take anything th 
comes along in order to immediately start paying ba 
the Ontario government. I won’t have a dime up 
graduation when I am ready to go out and take or 
job of work which I feel I am capable of handling 
have to get out and work and support those childr 
and pay back the Ontario government. However, li 
very grateful to the Ontario government. 


The Chairman: Yes. Thank you. 


Mrs. Shapiro: This lady claims she has three childy 
and she is going through university to get a PhD. 1 
average taxpayer in Toronto, she feels, should ke 
her in university. Now, I agree if she is an intelligy 
woman she should go to university. I know lots) 
people with PhDs that cannot get a job and tt 
cannot support one child, let alone three. When shi) 
through school there is no guarantee she will have t) 
money to pay back the government. The PhD toc 
does not carry as much weight as the ability of |} 
bricklayer when he goes out to get employment. 
gets it faster. 


The main thing that a mother should think of is 
children, in my opinion. I want to know if she will: 
a better mother or if her children will get a better br: 
in this world of ours if she has a PhD? 


The Chairman: Madam, she thinks that she 
improve her life and the opportunities for her ct 
ren. The vast majority of Canadian people share 
same view that she does and feel that people whc' 
what she is doing are entitled to every poss! 
support. I think we all encourage them to do ti 
That is the way it is now. That is the way? 
tomorrow. That is the Canadian life of tomorrow. | 


Mrs, Shapiro: Mr. Chairman, I know people whet 


going to university and getting one degree ‘° 
another only because they are afraid to face J 
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ociety and our world today. I know people who are 
vaving this country after they get all their degrees 
ecause they cannot get established here. 


The Chairman: Let us get on. 


[ 

Mrs. Wood: Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say 
nat I am sick and tired, for instance, of soup. I just 
annot eat any more. 


The Chairman: Mrs. Wood, you were delightful. 
eave it at that. 
: 


Mrs. B. Adams: Mr. Chairman, could I say something 
a this subject? 


The Chairman: Mrs. Adams, we don’t want anything 
ce a cross-fire here. If you have anything to say that 
lvances the discussion, please say it. 

] 
Mrs. Adams: Talking about people on welfare trying 
| improve themselves, it is not a case of asking the 
wernment for a handout, it is a case of whether they 
ill just remain idle. Nobody is asking for a guarantee. 
‘is just a matter of being able to say to oneself, “I 
ed my best. If I cannot succeed, at least I have 
ied.” 


With the people in the welfare office here today, if 
yu go and ask for help for a job, they say, ‘Where is 
yur guarantee? We want a written statement that 


py can prove you are going to have a job; then we 
ill help you.” Who is going to guarantee it? 


My husband had a chance to go for a course. He has 
‘en on welfare for ten years because he is not 
pposed to work. The doctors have told him not to 
ork. So he went to a different hospital and he said to 
em, “Look, I’m fine, I can work.” The doctor wrote 
‘m out a slip. Then the welfare said, ‘““Where is your 
‘oof you can get a job? ” He almost had to get down 
| his knees to beg for a chance. They said, ‘Where is 
jur proof? Where is your guarantee you are going to 
t ajob? ” There is no such guarantee. However, if he 
ld the course and couldn’t get a job, he could at least 
y, “I tried”. 

The Chairman: There is somebody back there who 
‘shes to say something. Go ahead. Stand up, please. 


t 


Mr. Sam Snyder: Sam Snyder is the name. First of 
«, I would like to say something by way of an 
(ening. I can remember some years back when there 
\re a couple of people in politics. One person was 
tmed Croll and the other was Roebuck. I kept 
{iting them both mixed up. One of those gentlemen 
‘da very interesting thing at that time that has 
ve with me for about 40 years. One of them said, 
a sooner walk with the strikers than ride with 


| 
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The thing I want to say is this, it was very nice to 
hear about these welfare agencies, and all the various 
social services. However, the underlying basic thing is 
lack of funds to provide the necessities of life. As far 
as basics are concerned, the basic trouble seems to be 
money and also our attitudes, our personal attitudes 
to one another with regards to ethnic feelings. I think 
we are all foreigners of one kind or another. 


If the government would invest in our greatest 
resource, people, and see to it that nobody got less 
than a little bit above the cost of living, no matter 
whether they were employed, unemployable or what- 
ever, this would create a world sensation. It would not 
just become a new kind of Toronto in which we live; 
we would have all the people of the world wanting to 
come to this city or country which had no poverty. It 
would be a great thing. It would be more important 
than going to the moon. So there, ladies and gentle- 
men, you have a great undertaking. It is really worthy 
of you. 


There is one more thing I would like to say and this 
is perhaps a little off the mark, that when we fill out 
our income tax forms they say, ‘Male, female, 
married, single, widower’ and so forth. I think it 
should say, “Adult male, adult female, with or 
without dependents,” Never mind whether you are 
married, single or otherwise. That happens to be 
somebody’s own personal business. 


Mrs. W. Eisen: As to youth allowances, as you know, 
when a child goes on in school there is no way they 
will extend the youth allowances to cover them during 
the whole period they are at school. Why don’t they 
continue to extend the youth allowances until they 
have gone as far as they can go in school? 


The Chairman: Well, of course, the theory is that at 
18 he is out working. If he is at school we have 
available for him a student loan. Those things are 
available at the university level. Now, we have had 
briefs before us... 


Mrs. Eisen: 
situation. 


I have my own daughter in that 


The Chairman: Just a moment. We have had briefs 
before us suggesting that we have loans at the high 
school level. 


Mrs. Eisen: There is another question I would like to 
ask. A man of, say, 59 or 60 who is unemployed for, 
say, a year, cannot get retrained. What is he to do? 


The Chairman: Well, of course, this retraining matter 
is an item that comes before us constantly. We are 
disturbed about this, madam. We think that is one of 
the important matters that have had brought to our 
attention most. It is usually advanced on two bases, 
age and education. We think, of course, as Mr. Clarke 
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says, the functioning man is more important than any 
other sort of man. I think all people understand that. 
So the problem is not new. It is a problem that needs 
remedying. 


Mss. Eisen: Why don’t they hurry up with the 
remedy? It is affecting me and my family. This has 
been going on for over a year, Senator Croll. 


The Chairman: Well, we have it from you now, 
madam. We have had this problem presented to us 
frequently. That is all I can tell you at the moment. It 
is not within our ability to solve it tonight. 


Senator Everett has something to say. 


Senator Everett: Just so you don’t go away angry, 
madam, we are here to accept your recommendations 
and use them as input in our eventual decision as to 
recommendations to the government. It is therefore 
pretty difficult for the chairman to answer your 
question. What I would like to hear is what your 
recommendations are, what you feel should be done. 


Mrs. Eisen: I feel they should give the man I was 
talking about re-training or send him to school. I 
mean, he still has a few years to live. They should do 
something for that sort of person if they cannot get 
jobs. 


As to the youth allowance, I feel that it should be 
continued on while they are in school 


Senator Everett: As long as they are in high school, 
you mean? 


Mrs. Eisen: Well, I hope my daughter could get a 
grant from the government. 


Senator Everett: Do you say the loan should con- 
tinue as long as they are in high school? 


Mrs. Eisen: Yes. 
Senator Everett: All right. 
The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Antonio Vaz: I came to this country as an 
immigrant unable to speak English on May 16, 1955.1 
started my first job on May 18th. I changed to a 
couple of jobs of my own choosing. I was never 
unemployed one day. 


From The Audience: You were lucky. 


Mr. Vaz: May be it was luck. It required faith 
sometimes. It was sometimes very hard. Sometimes 
when you go toa grocery store, when you want to eat 
something, sometimes you cannot buy it. You have to 
learn to say “water in order to say “water”. I 
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couldn’t even say “‘please”’ or anything. I learned as 
came along.-Anyway, I think I have made it. 


By the way, there is one thing I would like t 
recommend to any Canadian immigrant, that whe 
they hear the propaganda overseas asking to have u 
come over, in spite of all the social agencies that ma: 
make recommendations, there was one thing that 
had to pass through that I think you would like t 
hear about. I was sent to Halifax because the man. 
first spoke to, the Canadian immigration officer, wh 
couldn’t understand my language, looked at one of m 
letters which had in it the word “valve” which i 
normally used on ships, and so he said, “‘Halifax”’. Iti 
too bad he did not send me to another industrial cit 
like Toronto. I had to come here on my own. | 


Anyway, we have poverty not only in money bu 
many other ways. But let us deal with money, whic. 
brings us all here. I believe you are all looking fo 
answers, not for questions. I believe that there are | 
lot of millions of dollars spent to aid people, and all 
see is a lot of social agencies asking for more. One o 
the answers the government is going to ask about i: 
‘Where does the money come from?’’ Well, I hay 
ideas of my own. I think there is plenty of money if! 
is used all in the right direction and is not wasted. 


We have a welfare system which costs us millior 
and millions of dollars, and nobody is taking advar 
tage of it, not the welfare recipients, not the goveri 
ment, not the taxpayers, not the country. We hay 
unemployment insurance which pays able-bodie 
people who cannot work a fair amount of money, bu 
that money is going to waste. You have incentives fi 
this and that. You have compensation. All of thi 
money, if it was all channelled into one pot and tl 
pot was run by a proper social service, there it woul 
be, paying the disabled a fair wage, but the abl 
bodied could work. They could be working ar 
producing something. There are a lot of things th: 
need to be built in this country. Why not pay a litt 
more and make that money of some use? If we kec 
having everybody on welfare, there will be nobody * 
pay the taxes. Where are you going to get the money 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mrs. M. Lachapelle: My husband works at t 
Salvation Army workshop. He has been asking, as ha 
a few others here, why can they not get a regular j: 
somewhere? They don’t want to live on welfare. 
have four children. One is a teen ager and another 0 
will be a teen-ager next month. Why don’t the welfé 
raise the welfare a bit so we can get them some cloth) 
because they don’t want to go to churches and ¢ 
their clothes there? | 


The Chairman: One of the problems we have, | 
course, is the one you have just mentioned; it is 1 
unique. We realize the kind of problems you pres¢ 
are the hard case ones that have to be dealt with. 


} 


Mr. Donald Dolson: I would like to suggest some- 
uing that seems to have been overlooked at the 
resent time and that is that there are a lot of people 
ho cannot take advantage of retraining due to their 
ersonal abilities. They may not be able to retain the 
aining that the schools are offering. They may be 
ast that. They may have too many things on their 
‘inds. These same people have had a lot of human 
«perience, however, and there are lots of people, 
‘omen in particular, who may not have been able to 
) to school who have had all kinds of experience with 
tildren. These same people are much more qualified 
‘run children, look after them in day-care centres, 
an a woman who has spent 20 or 30 years learning 
cial work in university. The women in university are 
\mirable, they have the technical training, but they 
) not have what you might call the apprenticeship as 
4man beings. These women who have spent so much 
ne with children can look after children in these 
\y-care centres, whether they have had only grade 10 
| 11, they could be used there. They do not need to 
/ unemployed. And the same thing with a great many 
( the trades. I have taken several courses. I was 
irained a couple of times but I was not physically 
ile to utilize the training I got. 


The training was good. I appreciated it. However, I 
(ded up by taking what I could get, a job which I was 
it physically capable of doing. I think there must be 
imy people in the same situation. 


3o, therefore, it is not a matter of the technical 
lining, it is putting the people with the abilities in 
t places where they can use those abilities. I think 
\ are wasting a great deal of our potential in this 
\y. Thank you. 

the Chairman: We have been told on many occa- 
Sns that in the day centres it is the custom that they 
Vl have one trained worker and call on volunteers, 
Utrained workers. 


Young lady, I believe you are at the day nursery 
he? 


iss Barbara Neat: Yes. 


‘he Chairman: How many children do you have in 
t day nursery? 


fiss Neat: A hundred children. We have five trained 
aff 


the Chairman: You are under the provincial govern- 
nat scheme? 


liss Neat: Yes. 


he Chairman: There is another day-centre in this 
4a, isn’t there? 
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Miss Neat: Yes. The city provides day-care centres, 
The Chairman: Are the people there all trained too? 
Miss Neat: Yes, they have to be trained. 


The Chairman: As a social worker, or trained in 
what? 


Miss Neat: No, nursery school, pre-school. 
The Chairman: Otherwise they are not taken on? 


Miss Neat: Yes. While you are speaking to me, 
maybe I could make a point. I came from England ten 
years ago. I have a pre-school teaching certificate, and 
this does not only happen with me, I think it happens 
with a lot of people who come from other countries. 
English is my native tongue, and I think I speak 
English better than a good many Canadians do, 
However, I was told that I must go to university and 
take another course. This happens with people no 
matter what country they come from. 


I think, Mr. Chairman, that Canada is losing a lot of 
people who have the necessary training and who have 
a great deal of experience, are highly qualified people, 
because Canada does not bother to find out what their 
training is. I was told I must go to university, but the 
people who told me did not know what my training 
consisted of. 


Now I have worked here long enough, I have worked 
with enough Canadian people, Canadian-trained, and I 
know that my training was adequate. I have trained a 
good many students myself in my time. And there are 
other people from other countries who are equally 
well-qualified to do a job, lawyers, doctors, nurses, 
engineers. However, they must go back to school 
again. As a result, they have to take some job which is 
not well-paying. They are not using their knowledge or 
experience or the qualifications they have. 


Canada should find out before it makes these stupid 
statements to immigrants. And they are stupid state- 
ments, telling people they must go back to school 
when they don’t know themselves why they must go 
back to school. 


The Chairman: They are attempting to upgrade you. 


Miss Neat: No. They told me my training was not 
adequate. I said, “In what area is my training not 
adequate?’ They didn’t know because they didn’t 
know what my training consisted of. This happens, as 
I say, with all professions, no matter where they come 
from. 


If a person does not speak the country’s language, 
this is understandable, because they need the language. 
However, if you speak the language, and your training 
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is adequate, I think it is unnecessary to have further 
training. However, as I say, I had to take another 
course, and I went through a great deal of hardship as 
a result. In fact, there were times when I didn’t eat. 
Here I was trying to train myself for something I was 
already trained to do. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Maben, I don’t know what 
day-care centre you may have been referring to. I 
think there have been some day-care centres where 
they have used some assistants on a voluntary basis in 
other areas. I don’t know if those people are supple- 
menting the staff that are in those agencies or not. I 
think most of the municipal day-care centres, from 
what Miss Neat has been saying, have people who are 
trained people rather than have just one person who is 
trained. One person has to be trained as a supervisor, I 
suppose, but the other people have to have training in 
order to run the day-care centre. ; 


Miss Neat: There are some private ones. 


Mr. Dolson: There is more than just one specific 
example. There are so many people who are actually 
trained but, like you say, one fully trained person 
should supervise somebody else who has the func- 
tional ability. I find this every place I go. I myself have 
had training in television. I have been trained as an 
ordinary serviceman. However, I have a back problem. 
And once you are away from it the technical part goes 
ahead so fast you simply cannot keep up with it. 
There are many other people in that same position. 
They are mismatched with their abilities. You had the 
suggestion here about a PhD who cannot get a job. 
This is true every where you go. 


You meet people unexpectedly, whether it is in a 
garage or in a factory, who have experience in a trade 
but since they have not a specific diploma which is 
recognized in Canada they cannot get a job unless 
somebody says that they are qualified. But they won’t 
give them a chance first to see if they are able to do it. 
They have to have the piece of paper first. 


The same thing happens when one seeks training. 
You cannot get the job unless you have the union 
certificate. You cannot get the union certificate unless 
you have had an apprenticeship. You cannot get a job 
unless you have had experience. How are you going to 
get the experience? There is just no way. I had to take 
anything I could get. 


I learned auto body work, spray painting, in 1946, 
and worked at $20 a week. That was the salary I 
started at, coming right from the farm, Then I went 
through the television course, an oil burner course and 
then refrigeration. I had to go back to spray painting 
because then I was unemployed. I could not get a job I 
could handle because I did not have previous expe- 
rience. So there you are.! 
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Mr. Americo Desousa: I would like to make 
remark on something that Senator Croll said in h 
opening speech. He said that in the case of man 
people who come to Canada the world was bad whe; 
they came from and that it is better here. I’m sorry, 
do not agree with you because many of these peopl 
not for a few weeks or a few months, but for a fe 
years, experience hell here compared with what the 
have left back home. 


In the case of many professionals such as electriciai 
and plumbers, for instance, we are told about tl 
ridiculous outlook that they have on our papers. The 
people are told they must go through a refresh 
course in order to obtain the papers to work | 
Canada. I do not think they would be so eager to lea’ 
to come to Canada if they knew what the situatic 


was really going to be. | 


The thing is that the government officials over 
Europe use English to pass the tests which is ridiculo 
compared to the English that is needed in Canac 
Many of those people come here with the hope th 
they will just be able to change their papers ov 
somehow and go to work and the language will not 
that much of a barrier. However, if they knew the tr 
state of affairs they would not leave what they ha 
back home and come to Canada. 


The Chairman: Thank you. There is somebody ba 
there, a young lady. 


Miss Darlene Morray: I am not sure that there 
anybody here who can answer my question. 1; 
talking mostly about the school system. I am 
volunteer working with emotionally disturbed sch\| 
kids. These are kids that could not cope with |) 
system but they are still in the system. We hi) 
approximately 120 kids between the ages of 4 and i 
and it is run strictly by high school volunteers. 


Just by looking at the kids you can pick out wh| 
ones are going to make it in life and which ones | 
going to be down there all their lives. I was brought! 
in Regent Park and I know what it is like. | 


I have heard of one school, Beverley School, an| 
toured it once. It is a school where these kids can} 
However, are there any more of these schools? Iw! 
with one of the kids I had under my care to — 
school, to a public school, and she was in grade 6, ¢ 
she couldn’t read, she couldn’t even spell her na 
properly. She was still in grade 6. I asked the teac! 
why and she said, “Well, you know, she is 13 and 
has been failing every year.” After failing twice tl 
just put her forward because there was no place els¢) 
put her. They just kept pushing her up. She is née 
going to make it. She is never going to be able to g: 
chance. She cannot speak properly even. She is re 
though a mentally competent person; she could go 
if she were only given a chance some place. I think 
has to be given a chance. 
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Why are there not more special schools, more 
ained people, more people who could deal with such 

ope She cannot cope with life as it is. There are 
ndreds of these kids, not just one. 


The Chairman: What school are you at? 
i 

Miss Morray: I am not at school. 
| 


The Chairman: Where are you helping? 
Mis Morray: In the inner city. 


Mer Clarke: That is why I raised the point in my 
marks about the disturbed people, the kids. This is 
» problem that arises because we have in our class- 
ms, as somebody else mentioned earlier, I believe, 
émany as 30 to 40 children. The teacher does not 
ve the time to deal closely with the children, so they 
dually promote the children and they may be 
king even in basic reading and comprehesion skills. 
e teacher says, ‘‘Well, I will have to pass you on.” 


Vhen we take this subject up with the school board, 

ty say, “We don’t have the teachers to spend the 
je teaching those kids those skills.” There are a 
ciple of schools now, where during the summer 
tidays, they take children in for these special classes. 
Ft those classes cost $300 to $400. They are classes 
vere they teach them these basic skills in order to 
bng them up to the capacity where they can under- 
sad and read. 


Inless we put more money into our school system 
al reduce the number of children in these classes so 
tit the child is not dropped into the opportunity 
Cis Or put into the emotionally disturbed schools, 

| we deal with these specific problems that the 
ae have, just so that they can understand enough 
tcead, write and to speak preperly, all the rest of the 
s(ool’s academic program is wasted. 


! , : 

he Chairman: Well, that was in the report of the 
camission of government quite some time ago. There 
W quite a hullabaloo about it in the province. 


€s, Mr. Martyniuk. 


rf Martyniuk: Mr. Chairman, there was one point 
fad here I would like to go into. The government 
’S approximately somewhere between $150 million 
$175 million, and it may be more now, in reve- 
nis by way of taxes on alcohol. From what I have 
fe! in the papers, they spend about $180,000 a year 
Orresearch into alcoholism. Alcohol has created 
Pelaps more poverty than any other one item. How 
coe that, taking in so much money, it hasn’t put 
bac a relatively equal sum into research as a guaran- 
te that if you consume alcohol you have a certain 
ty: of assurance you will get help if you are unable 
toandle it? 
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You can say, of course, that you don’t have to 
drink. That is true. However, not everybody can 
regulate themselves or is aware of what is happening to 
him until it happens. I believe you could have sort of 
an insurance included in the consumption of alcohol, 
part of it being money the government would relin- 
quish, the tax part, and part of it the company would 
pay, so that if this person becomes alcoholic, and 
many do, as we know, he has a chance of getting free 
care until he either gets well or is cared for so that the 
taxpayers as a whole do not have to pay for it. 


That, in my opinion, is a very logical program which 
could be extended to many other areas, into research 
in the fields of alcoholism or any of these potentially 
dangerous drugs of whatever nature they may be. In 
my opinion they should have that insurance so that if 
something happens to a person because of what they 
have consumed they can be taken care of by those 
that have made fortunes out of it. 


The Chairman: Well, Dan, you have a unique idea 
there. Let me just say that there is constant research. 
However, I have no answer on that problem for you 
tonight. I can only say that the government does 
embark on research into this field. It isa very personal 
problem and it is one that belongs to the provincial 
government. It should not be within our purview of 
poverty in this Senate hearing. 


Mr. Delfim Viana: I have a question. As you know, 
over the years, there have been many immigrants, not 
all, but say 80%, who have had retraining, ones that 
come from Portugal, Italy and Spain, say. Do you 
know how many, say, ten years ago were on welfare 
and how many of such immigrants are on welfare, say, 
three years ago? There might be a solution there. The 
solution might be to call back those immigrants who 
have had no re-training from ten years up to three 
years ago and start retraining more of them. 


The Chairman: Mr. Joyce reminds me that Mr. 
Anderson, the welfare commissioner, told us some- 
thing about that, that there were 1700 immigrants on 
welfare, I think it was. 


Miss Brown, do you have the correct figures? 


Miss K. Brown: I am quoting from memory, Mr. 
Chairman, too, but I think what he said was of the 
1700 families who had gone on welfare, I believe 
within the first year of their residence in Metro, 1400 
were Canadian migrants and 300 families were 
immigrants. 


The Chairman: That’s it. 


Mr. Viana: So the schooling is not helping them at 
all. 


The Chairman: Well, it must be helping them. 
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Mr. Viana: Why don’t you retrain the people who 
don’t have any schooling at all? 


The Chairman: That is one of the problems. 


Mr. Viana: Since I came here eight years ago, I listen 
on the radio and read in the newspapers that you have 
generations of families on welfare, generation after 
generation. Why don’t you inform them, those who 
get cheques at the end of every month, why don’t you 
tell them to get a cheque at school? Why don’t you 
retrain them? 


The Chairman: We will consider what you have said. 
I believe there is a young man back there who wishes 
to say something. 


Mr. Brian Nasimok: Mr. Chairman, so far we have 
been mentioning a lot about money and goods and 
services. The point I would like to discuss is men- 
tioned in the St. Christopher House brief. That is 
education for the young. I am talking about the 
universal accessibility of the young to get at least into 
high school and even into post-secondary education. 
As time goes on the education needs are growing more 
and more. You will find that in your post-secondary 
institutions you have an unfair majority of the middle 
and upper classes attending school whereas the lower 
or the poorer classes do not have the opportunity to 
get into the higher end of high school, let alone 
university or community college. I think this is 
another thing that must be looked into. That is how 
we can get the students who are forced or seem to be 
forced out in grade 9, and who have the ability to go 
on, to get them to go on. I think we should be 
concentrating on that and giving them the opportunity 
that others have. 


The Chairman: Is there anyone else? 


Miss Margo Kleiker: I wanted to mention something 
about a group that has been around for years and 
years, the older people. Their problems are hidden 
behind walls. The people I am working with are not 
able to get out. I just want to say that in spite of the 
fact that you don’t see their problems you should, 
please, do something about them. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. E. A. Edison: Senator Croll, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I would like to speak about the members of 
our society. Man is a member of that society, woman 
is a member, students are members, and, last but not 
least, the Indian is a member. I think we have to look 
at all these things. I am going to say something on 
behalf of students because I am in Seneca College, 
which is a community college of applied arts and 
technology, which is in fact a retraining program. 
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Now, I worked for three years. I didn’t know whi 
way I was going to go. I decid2d I would go back 
school, so 1 went to Seneca College. I worked at tl 
House of Concord for a while, a place for teen-age 
who have had various troubles, you know, usual 
with the law. So naturally I was oriented to soci 
welfare work. So I said, ‘‘Fine, I will go to Sene 
College.” I went there and I am in a two-year cour 
on social services. | 


Now I find that, after attending there a year, wher 
get out there isn’t too much chance of really gaining 
job in this area. ) 

| 

I don’t care what anybody says, there really ist 
much chance of gaining a job in this work. Since t 
college first opened three and a half years ago the fi 
graduates have come out and 30% of them went in 
social welfare work and 40% of them have gone 
teachers’ college and 20% of them are sitting on thi 
asses doing nothing. So the government has ti 
retraining program but what the hell good is it doin 


The Chairman: Did you say social welfare? 
Mr. Edison: Yes. 


The Chairman: Well, they are as scarce as he 
teeth. Every advertisement in the social welfi 
council books I get is asking for them, asking | 
anyone at all who is a social welfare worker. 


Mr. Edison: Out of a university, maybe. This is no 
university I am speaking of. 


The Chairman: When I asked you whether it wa 
social welfare worker position you were speaking 
you said, ‘‘Yes.”’ I assumed you were going to colle 
You say Seneca College doesn’t give you a degree | i 
same as a university? 


Mr. Edison: No, it gives you a diploma. 
The Chairman: A diploma for what? 
Mr. Edison: For social welfare. 

The Chairman: Without the degree? 
Mr. Edison: That’s right. 


The Chairman: And it is a two-year course as agal| 
what? A four-year course? 


Mr. Edison: Yes. 
Mr. Clarke: The other one gives the M.S.W. 


The Chairman: Yes, I understand, 
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Mr, Edison: Okay, if they want to go further in their 
cucation, the first two years at Seneca College are 
petty well identical to the first year at the university. 
II want to go on I have to go back to first year 
uiversity. The government started this school, the 
pvincial government started this school. They are 
fring quite a bit of the shot on this thing. I would 
jit like to say that there are a lot of people in these 
cleges who are not from the middle class. A lot of 
t) people in these colleges are from the poorer class 
biause it is not an expensive thing to go to. The big 
prblem is that once they get out of the college they 
sil have trouble finding employment. I think the 
thg here is that the government, before they even 
aept these people for going through these courses at 
college, should give them some sort of guarantee 
y will have employment when they complete the 
ctrse. 
here is another point I would like to mention. You 
|, and I cannot quote your words exactly, but you 
| if there is one thing this country needs it is 
piple. 


he Chairman: Yes, I said that. 


1, Edison: With the number of people we have here 
ar the amount of unemployment, the amount of 
Wh I cannot see why you want more people here 
url we clear up the problems of the people we have 
he now. That is all. Thank you. 


t. Ken Acton: Mr. Chairman, senators, I am very 
hasy to have been at this meeting to hear the 
disrent speakers. There has been quite a lot of 
dijassion from the floor tonight. I hope that there 
habeen a note made of all these brilliant suggestions 
an if possible, you can put them into practice. 


_)w, with regard to the recommendation from St. 
Clstopher House, I looked through it and I feel that 
it quite feasible, and I would like to suggest that the 
Seitors take this matter under advisement and work 
ont to the best of their ability and help to improve 
thcommunity as much as possible. 


_ithink the director of St. Christopher House did 
mction something about a new building to condense 
thictivities of St. Christopher House. I think that is a 
ve: fine thought. This building has been here many 
yes. Of course the community is much larger with all 
thixeople coming in and we need more space. There- 
foil think this recommendation from St. Christopher 
Hcse should be fully considered, Mr. Chairman. 


\ would like to hear from you or from any de- 
Panent of government about this. The time is 
geing late, It is after ten. Of course, we have been 

‘4g a long, long time, but we must come to the 
ot. Thank you. 


lym The Audience: I would like to make a 
*stion concerning education, and that is that there 


W1-5% 


| 
| 
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is only one person that I know of who can handle our 
problem and that would be Joey Smallwood of 
Newfoundland. He is the only one who has done such 
a good job, and that is in his advancement of educa- 
tion in the province of Newfoundland. If more people 
would accomplish things like that we would have 
advances in education, 


Mr. Mira: There is one point I would like to bring to 
your attention again, and it has been mentioned by a 
few immigrants here, and that is the lack of informa- 
tion centres at the landing points of immigrants. It is 
the lack of co-ordination between the provincial 
authorities and federal authorities at the landing 
points. A lot of the problems with some of the 
immigrants lies in the fact that right at the landing 
point they do not know where to go outside. I know a 
number of cases where, if they did not get help fast 
enough, they would have wound up on welfare. 
Fortunately, they did receive help. 


The airlines, when they land immigrants, try to get 
rid of them as fast as possible. The immigration 
authorities go through your health certificates and 
Passports and say, “Everything is fine, you are in good 
health, go on.” When he goes to look for. his luggage, 
he cannot speak the language, he is alone, and if he 
does not have a friend to tell him something he is 
entirely on his own. Some problems, as I say, start 
right there like that, right at the landing point. 


My suggestion or recommendation, and this is not 
very difficult, is that, after all the federal government 
spends in the way of money in overseas offices, they 
should do something about the situation at the landing 
points. There is a lot of money spent there already 
because a lot of immigrants or prospective immigrants 
receive a lot of interviews. I am not asking for very 
much, just that the immigration officer, when he 
receives the immigrant, be prepared with, say, a 
package, perhaps a questionnaire in the immigrant’s 
own language, to be filled out and the information 
could be given back to the immigrant, enough in- 
formation to carry on in his own language and get him 
started. That would not be very expensive. It might 
even be done in co-ordination with some of the social 
agencies at the landing points. 


Mr. Chairman, I am talking about the landing ports 
where the immigrants make their first contacts with 
Canada. We should have someone there who speaks 
their language. This is just a recommendation, some- 
thing that should be looked into. I have had very 
many experiences where mothers have landed with 
their children and their husbands were sometimes not 
waiting for them at the airport, and these mothers 
could not speak the language. Sometimes they haven’t 
any money, they have children in their arms, and they 
have to go somewhere to meet their husbands. Some- 
times their husbands live in northern Ontario or other 
places far away. They don’t know where to go. The 
airlines don’t want anything to do with them. They 
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are finished with them. They collect the fares and 
that’s it. 

Fortunately, sometimes there is a helping hand 
about, a friend or someone who gives them board and 
room and sends them on their way, but in the case of 
many of them, mothers and children, they face prob- 
lems in the way I have mentioned. 


Would you please, Mr. Senator, consider that? 
Mr. Maben: May I respond to that, Mr. Chairman? 
The Chairman: Yes.- 


Mr. Maben: I started out in my concern with 
immigrants in 1957 when I was working in an 
immigrant welcome centre during the summer at an 
airport. This is the type of thing that I think to a 
certain extent Mr. Mira is suggesting. Why that type of 
service broke down I don’t know. It used youth 
volunteers; it was run by the social planning council at 
that particular time. I would think what is being 
suggested could be run by volunteers. We used 
interpreters on the telephone, which presented an 
opportunity for us to pick up various languages, and I 
am sure it did assist a great number of people coming 
in when immigration turned the problems over to us. 


Further to that, I think Mr. Mira may be saying that 
the immigration department might have a closer link 
to any services like that because it depends on whether 
or not they were accepting types like us in immigra- 
tion offices at the time or whether they would kick us 
out, saying, “You have no authority, get out of here, 
we don’t want you, you have no official status here, 
don’t come inside our door.” 


Mr. Alf Barclay: The gentleman from the Portuguese 
Canadian Congress was advised on February 25th, was 
it, to present a brief to this meeting. Is it the policy of 
this committee to give organizations such a short time 
to present briefs, to gather up this sort of infor- 
mation? If so, how is this going to encourage people 
to come here, such limited time? It is all very well to 
come forward with a statement of basic interest but I 
think you gentlemen, in the limited time you have 
crossing the country, need more than just basic 
motherhood statements from the various organiza- 
tions. I would like to know if that is your policy, to 
give such short notice? 


The Chairman: We have had no complaints about 
short notice. If people asked for more time they could 
have it. 


Mr. Barclay: How could you have given longer time 
if you were scheduled to be in Toronto ona particular 
date? 
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The Chairman: We have had 23 briefs ready for u: 
We could have had 46 from people who were prepare: 
to come. 


Mr. Barclay: We had one brief here that could not b 
presented. 


The Chairman: They cannot all be presented. 


Mr. Barclay: Well, do you think two weeks j 
sufficient time? 


The Chairman: You could have prepared a short: 
brief. 

Mr. Barclay: Well, there is always the intensity i 
argument that might arise. 

The Chairman: Well, here you are. There has bed 
this intensity of argument here tonight. 


Mr. Barclay: I am speaking of other groups th 
might have been affected. 


The Chairman: I hadn’t seen that letter at all. 


Mr. Mira: We would have liked to prepare a length 
brief with a more complex study. 


The Chairman: As I say, I have never seen the lett 
When was it mailed? 


Mr. Mira: March 9th. 


The Chairman: If you wish to send in a further bri 
you may. 


Mr. Mira: We covered ourselves by stating we wol 
be willing to present a further brief. We are 7 
refused that opportunity, are we? 


The Chairman: Oh, no. It has just been pointed | 
to me that if there is any doubt in your mind o| 
anyone has any form of brief that he wants to presé 
we will be glad to have it sent to us. Just send it tc 
“O.H.M.S.”, which means without a stamp. 


We have had an excellent evening with you pec: 
and you have listened to us and we have listened 
you. We will consider the presentations that have b 
made. We will make recommendations in due cours! 
thank you on behalf of myself and the senators of 
committee. 


The committee adjourned. 
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| 
| THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


Toronto, Wednesday, March 11, 1970. 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty, (Sub- 
mmittee “B”), met this day at 2.00 p.m., at 
yerson Polytechnical Institute, Toronto. 


Senator Carter (Chairman) in the Chair. 

The Chairman: The meeting will come to order. We 
ve three witnesses this afternoon, one at 2.00 p.m., 
ie at 3.00 p.m., and another at 4.00 p.m. The first 
lief will be presented by the Social Service Course 
‘udents of Ryerson Polytechnical Institute. With us, 
i spokesman, is Mr. P. A. Hanrahan, Chairman of this 
signment. 


| would like to compliment him on its excellence 
id the particular manner in which he selected 
ferent approaches and the general presentation of 
I; findings. 


Mr. Hanrahan can take it for granted that we have 
if his report and now if he would like to add to the 
nh or if he would like to stress some of the 
‘hlights, I would ask him to take a few minutes for a 
tef opening statement and also to introduce, to the 
lience, his assistants who are here with him and 
tin after that we will turn the meeting open for 
cestions. 


fr. P. A. Hanrahan, Second Year Student, Social 

Svice Course, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute: 
Tink you, very much. What I did want to do was 
tread out the summary that we have prepared. It is 
n quite as long as the brief but I hope we have 
it uded everything in it. 


“will introduce, before I start, those who appear 
wh me at this table. At my far left is Elizabeth 
Pers, who was secretary of the committee. Sitting on 
h right is Sue Fitchett, who is in charge of the group 
m<ing inquiries into the attitudes of the middle class. 


9, if I may, I will just start reading the statement 
o! of the summary of the brief. 


he students of the Social Services Course at 
Rsrson Polytechnical Institute originally set out to 
Piient a brief which would illuminate the factors 
locing Welfare Recipients into the Welfare System. 
Tre was a concensus of opinion that not only are 
Ware recipients living in poverty, but they are in 
gerral unable for some reason to become self 
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supporting. We were soon to learn why they continue 
to live in poverty. The absolute hopelessness of their 
situation and the futility of attempting to do anything 
about it makes them adjust to their impoverished 
circumstances, to make them somehow more comfort- 
able. They must, because they have no other choice. 
There is not only the problem of living in poor 
housing, the problem of having limited education, the 


“problem of poor health, the problem of being un- 


skilled, the problem of being snubbed by society, the 
problem of poor nourishment, the problem of cheap 
and shabby clothing, the problem of over crowding, 
the problem of insufficient recreational facilities, or 
the problem of social attitudes twisted through dep- 
rivation. Any one or two of these problems could 
possibly be treated successfully, but when families 
have all these problems to deal with at the same time, 
is there any wonder that they become bewildered, 
apathetic and eventually drop out? 


Poverty has been studied for hundreds of years, and 
yet we have as much poverty now as ever. The poverty 
may not be of the same quality, but has the quantity 
changed? Certainly no one starves to death these 
days, but can we say that merely because everyone has 
daily meals of a sort, we are any further ahead? 


Obviously not, otherwise we would not be here 
today looking for solutions. 


Our committee meetings and enquiries produced no 
new facts. Everything we came up with had been 
studied and documented long before we got down to 
it. The areas we selected for deeper investigation were 
Assets and Income, Housing, Education, Attitudes of 
Welfare Recipients, Attitudes of others towards Wel- 
fare Recipients, Supportive Services, and Vocational 
Training, re-training and up-grading. Some Welfare 
Agencies refused us assistance in contacting welfare 
recipients, and some welfare recipients wanted no part 
of our survey. This would indicate to us that sufficient 
probing and questioning has been carried out, and that 
everyone, welfare recipients included, are weary and 
skeptical of surveys, studies and discussions. 


You gentlemen and your companions have been 
travelling the length and breadth of the country, 
learning some of the problems of the poor. Any which 
you may not have been told about can be found 
documented from previous surveys. You will attempt 
to find solutions to these problems, but all that this 
will accomplish will be to treat a symptom of poverty, 
not poverty itself. Another band-aid will be placed 
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over the festering sore, and hopefully that will hold 
for a while, only to grow worse under the mass of 
band-aids. A way may be found to give some poor 
person a mattress, or a suit of clothes, but can this 
take him out of poverty? 


Whatever the causes of poverty might be, poverty is 
essentially economic. The resources of this bountiful 
country are not being distributed to all of its residents. 
If our capitalistic system fails to funnel a fair share of 
resources to all, another way must be found to induce 
this artificially. The poor must be enabled to earn 
sufficient money to sustain themselves at a humane 
and dignified level. If this can not be achieved, then 
what they are unable to earn must be given to them as 
a right. In order to re-distribute anything at all, the 
“have-nots” must receive from the “‘haves’”. This will 
not occur as a voluntary measure by those who have. 
Government therefore must enforce it. If we could not 
see the necessity for this, we would not now have a 
Welfare System at all, because this is all that Welfare 
consists of. The reason it does not eliminate poverty is 
because it is too meagre. The nation as a whole is too 
miserly. Whilst we eat steaks, we allow those who have 
no food to lick our plates so that they do not starve, 
then we pat ourselves on the back for feeding them. 
The wealthy think nothing of spending an amount for 
a good night out which would feed, clothe and shelter 
a poor person for a month. 


The poor need money. Money isa basic necessity in 
a capitalist society. With this in mind, we propose the 
following economic measures: 


1) For those unable for any reason to earn a living 
through employment, there should be a built-in 
increase in Welfare and other Social Assistance 
Allowances, to coincide with increases in the cost 
of living. 

2) There must be an increase in minimum wages. 
When we hear of people who are better off on 
welfare than they would be if they worked, there 
are two possible reasons: 


a) Welfare is too high, 
b) Wages are too low. 


Take a look at how the average welfare family lives, 
and then try to tell me that Welfare is too high. The 
fat profits being taken by industry can well afford to 
be diluted, so that the man who works hard five or six 
days a week may take home a wage on which he may 
live contentedly. For those small businesses which can 
show that they would be unable to operate profitably 
by paying an increased minimum wage, Government 
subsidies, or tax relief could be given to defray those 
extra costs. How many people, fit and able to work, 
would remain home on Welfare then? 


3) Legislation and enforcement of equal pay for 
women doing the same job as men, since many 
poor families are headed by women. 
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4) Work incentives for the able bodied in the for 
of retention of earnings over and above welfare, 
the poverty level of income as defined by t 
Economic Council of Canada, rather than t 
reduction of welfare allowances by the amou 
earned as is now practiced. Unless this is perm 
ted, the Welfare recipient is quite obviou: 
destined to remain below the poverty line. 


On Housing: Once again it was felt that all th 
could be said has been said. Talk, enquiries, inves 
gations, etcetera, do not build houses. Surveys ai 
commissions are expensive. Let the cost of su 
surveys be put towards action. 


Government rent control is a must. The ridiculo 
spiralling of housing costs is nothing short of bla 
market activity. I have seen rooms not fit to keer 
dog in, where the rent is $15.00 per week, more th 
half of the welfare recipient’s total allowance. T 
recipient has no option but to accept the landlor 
terms, because it is a seller’s market. $15.00 per we 
may seem ridiculously low to those living in $190 
$250 per month apartments or houses, but the quali 
is also ridiculously low. 


Education: We know that education is necessary | 
eventual job opportunity. The very people who nee 
most, have to choose between their children ci 
tinuing in school, or bringing home wages, wh 
incidentally causes the parents’ welfare allowance 
be reduced. When you have been short of money | 
possibly years, which do you think is seen as the m 
beneficial by the family? Children in turn are anxic 
to buy from their own earnings some of the thi 
which their parents have been unable to provide. W 
a decent standard of living the children would bea 
to go on to that higher education which our syst 
demands. 


Attitudes: 


Our research into attitudes of others toward welf 
recipients clearly shows that the middle class in gent 
have little real knowledge of the problems of the pc 
or of the welfare system. The task group on attitu 
of the working classes toward welfare recipic 
arrived at one main conclusion from the survey 
conducted — the locked-in welfare recipient is k 
locked in also by the attitudes of the working clas 
They have no factual conception of the welf 
system, and the individuals who are socially out 
because they do not produce money. Their illusi 
influence legislation, the people who work within 
welfare system, and the attitude of the recipi 
toward himself. For these reasons we call for so 
form of public education about the system of well 
in Canada. 


Retraining: 

Industry should be required to assist in the 
training process. This could be effected by legislat 
requiring all large businesses to hire a percentagé 


ndicapped people, and also requiring that they have 
‘cilities for retraining people with handicaps. In- 
istry takes, let it also give. Retraining is only useful 
ywever if the individual is able to earn enough after 
training to support himself. This must therefore be 
yupled with the recommendations on income, i. e. 
inimum wage increase and/or supplement of earnings 
rough Welfare. 


\pportive Services: 


It was noted that counselling services were sadly 
pking. Approximately 40% of those interviewed who 
\d not receive any counselling, felt that it would help. 
‘ho better to train and employ in the Welfare field 
fan Welfare Recipients. Their first hand knowledge 
yuld be invaluable, and they would be more likely to 
fin the acceptance of others in the same unfortunate 
écumstances. 


ln conclusion, we must point out that poverty in a 
(pitalist society is inevitable. In order to eliminate it, 
‘me must give and others must take. Those who 
(fer from poverty are expending all of their energy 
merely survive. They have no time or energy left to 
iieve. If lifted out of this vacuum, to where they do 
t constantly have to strive to keep their heads above 
ter, we may see some more people able to swim. We 
nt capitalism and free enterprise: therefore we must 
for the consequences and inadequacies of that 
sitem. Why should those in poverty feel any sense of 
rponsibility towards society? Look what society has 
ne for them. Rapid technological advances result in 
re skills being learned by better educated people. 

y also mean less manual work. The unskilled and 

i-skilled are rapidly becoming obsolete. Do we cast 
m aside to suffer deprivation, or do we use those 
thnological advances to permit everyone to live 
aindantly? Before we can expect the poor to have 
fth in a system of improvement, we must give them 
pof that we are willing and able to improve their lot. 
w long do we expect them to keep faith with no 
‘ard for that faith? Do something other than 
earch the problem and we can make believers out of 
m, Sympathy and understanding have their place, 
\ they do not lessen the suffering. 


Te have an example very close to home, in the U.S.A. 
Othe results of continuous frustrations suffered by 
U poor. When there is no legal way out of the situa- 

1, violence becomes the only other means. Let us 
Pvent riots and revolution by giving the help that is 
me about so much but never forthcoming. 


he Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Hanrahan. 


efore I open the meeting to questions, I think I 
uld introduce the other senators, my colleagues, 
) are here with me. On my extreme right is Senator 
tson and on his left is Senator McGrand and on my 
@ is Senator Sparrow. 


i 
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Now, Senator Pearson, do you have some ques- 
tions? 


Senator Pearson: First I would like to ask a 
question; you seem, in this brief, to be very much 
down on the capitalist idea of the way we run things 
and I am inclined to agree with you that there are a lot 
of things that could be changed, but are you, in this 
polytechnical school here, laying more stress on 
socialism than on the capitalistic system or not? 


Mr. Hanrahan: | think we have capitalism and this is 
what the people want. We have to be able to sort out 
some of the inadequacies that come with it. 


Senator Pearson: Yes. 


Miss Elizabeth Peters, First Year Student, Social 
Service Course, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute: May 
we join in? 


Senator Pearson: Yes, definitely. 


Miss Peters: It struck us particularly that people 
accept capitalism without realizing the consequences, I 
think this is the thing that struck home to me that the 
majority of people like the things that capitalism 
brings, but they don’t realize that inevitably it is the 
people at the bottom who are going to suffer and I 
think the general public, especially from the attitudes, 
is not aware of the fact that if you are going to have a 
capitalistic society, you are going to have people who 
do not have enough money unless you do some thing 
about it. It is this sort of attitude that it will work 
itself out and everybody will get an adequate standard 
of living and they do not. I think this realization, 
somehow, has to come across. 


Senator Pearson: One of the problems, as I see it, in 
the capitalistic system is that technological advances in 
the present age, especially in the western world — and 
it could be in the socialist world too — is throwing so 
many people who were semi-skilled and probably 
well-skilled in their particular line but now are 
unskilled, it throws them out of the picture. It throws 
a tremendous burden on the people on the lower rungs 
to keep up with this thing. 


Miss Peters: Yes, but does the general public really 
realize this? I don’t think they do. 


Senator Pearson: This is what the general public 
does not realize and this is one of the problems that 
this committee is facing as we go across Canada. We 
are trying to find out, from the people at each 
locality, as to what is happening and what we can do, 
the government can do to rectify this problem. 


Senator McGrand: May I ask a question just 
supplementary? 
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Did I understand you to say that people accept 
capitalism regardless of its consequences. Is that what 
you said? 


Miss Peters: I think so, I think most of us do. 


Senator McGrand: Now, what is the alternative to 
capitalism? Is it socialism? 


Miss Peters: I think we can have capitalism with 
adequate social security. 


Senator McGrand: Now you have capitalism or 
socialism and would you accept socialism with its 
consequences or is it capitalism that is geared to the 
needs of the people? 


Miss Peters: Yes, I would say that. — 
Senator McGrand: Rather than socialism? 


Miss Peters: Yes, we are representing the body of 
students so obviously we do not like to say whether 
we are either socialists or capitalists. As individuals, I 
would imagine if Canada needs a capital... 


Senator McGrand: That is supplementary to Senator 
Pearson’s question. 


Senator Pearson: On your page 3, down half way: 


Government rent control is a must. The ridiculous 
spiralling of housing costs is nothing short of black 
market activity.” 


Rent control is a very hard thing to handle in a sense 
because you have not only to think about the rent 
control, that is you are controlling a landlord and he 
cannot increase his rents. His cost of keeping his 
property in shape and his cost of taxation on that 
property is going up all the time and the question is 
where to draw the balance between the two. You said 
that $15.00 a week, in a room where you would not 
put a dog. I went into a house in Halifax where a 
deserted mother was living with two little children. 
One child had just come back from the hospital from 
having a bad case of pneumonia and another one had a 
bad cold. She was in two rooms. Each room was the 
same width, just wide enough for a double bed where 
she and the two children left a little passage between 
the bed and the wall. Both rooms were the same. They 
lived in the one and slept in the other. No air in that 
place whatever. The windows were sealed up to save 
heat. In that place she paid $70.00 a month for this 
obligation to live there. 


Mr. Hanrahan: Is that not exactly what we are 
saying? It is a black market. 


Senator Pearson: Yes. 


Mr. Hanrahan: It is extortion. 
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Senator Pearson: It is extortion, yes. Is what you ar 
going to do with the landlord is take over his property 
or is he going to be allowed to live too? This is quite: 
problem just to figure out where the balance i 
between these two. 


Mr. Hanrahan: Nobody said it is easy. 


Senator McGrand: I don’t think anyone would wan 
to take over his property and try to make a profit o1 
what he has with the rundown condition of : 
property. We saw that. We went through it. I wouk 
not want to own his property and try to make a profi 
on it. 


From the Floor: Can’t hear a word you are saying 


The Chairman: You will have to speak a little loude 
into the microphone. | 


Senator Pearson: On page 4 of your Attitudes, pag 
4, you talked about attitudes: 


Our research into attitudes of others towar¢ 
welfare recipients clearly show that the middl 
class in general have little real knowledge of th 
problems of the poor... 


This is one of the big problems that we have in th 
committee, to try and make the public aware of th 
poverty that is in Canada. We go along on our dail 
task, it is a rush, rush, rush all the time and we go pa 
these people all the time and never see them and this 
what we are trying to do in this committee, trying | 
bring this point to the public. | 

These meetings, as we are having here in Toront 
supply us with a fair amount of publicity and we ho} 
it will stir people up in the City of Toronto and | 
Ontario and of course, right across Canada on th 
problem of poverty. This is our function at the prese 
time. | 

At the same time we are asking the people in the. 
communities for their opinions and ideas so that) 
may eventually come to some solution on behalf | 
the committee and the government. | 


The Chairman: Do you have any comment? 


Miss Sue Fitchett, First Year Student, Soc 
Service Course, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute: I 
can say this, this is what we found from ¢ 
Questionnaire that we ran, that the public had 
conception of what the welfare system was. M 
people thought that at least 50% of their tax do! 
was going in direct payment to a welfare recipic 
They did not realize that the baby bonus, Cani 
Pension, all comes under Health and Welfare. We {| 
that we cannot make effective changes in welf) 


2gislation in the attitude of the poor towards them- 
elves. Some form of self respect without changing the 
ttitude of the middle class, the working classes, 
ecause they are obviously people who affect legis- 
ition. 


So what we recommended was some form of public 
ducation and this is one way. We would also suggest 
erhaps that they be more aware of who the poor are. 
his is a very difficult question but they have the idea 
iat welfare recipients are all able bodied men who sit 
1 front of their television sets and imbibe in beer and 
ash welfare cheques. This is totally wrong. The 
ercentage of able bodied on welfare is very, very low. 
hey just do not seem to realize this. 


Senator Pearson: We also ran across the problem, we 
ad lunch at the Italian Service Centre this afternoon. 
was talking to one chap there and he said one of the 
g problems is the variety of the welfare agencies and 
rople get into these classes of poverty for some 
ason or other, a man may lose his job or become sick 
id then he doesn’t know where to go to get 
sistance and this is one of the problems they find 
ong the Italian people to get them on the road to 
how where they are to go when they get their 
elfare. There should be one, central fund, so that 
aybody who is injured or hurt knows this is the place 
' go and will not have a dozen places. This is one of 
e problems we found. 


Miss Peters: I was going to say that I think this is 
vy true of all the acts. I was up to Elliot Lake 
rently and came into contact with a paraplegic who 
Id no idea of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 
|pecially in the smaller centres people just do not 
low what is available to them and I think one very 
tod way to advertise what is available is in the 
‘ways. Quite honestly the recent things they have 
ld up about unemployment insurance, I think, could 
| adapted for disbursing information; so much goes 
welfare, so much goes to, you know, other things 
d also the very fact that only 5% of welfare 
ripients could work. Simple facts like these could be 
(seminated some way so the general public becomes 
éare of it. 
| 
Senator Pearson: He suggested that one chap injured 
l\ back and was out of work but his union took care 
( his hospitalization, OHSIP and such like all of a 
‘iden his dues there were swallowed up from the 
tion. He had been out of work too long and he did 
It know where to go. Suddenly he felt he was out in 
| t cold and nobody was paying his health insurance 
el this is one of the problems of this variety of 
\ifare agencies. 


think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
a 


_ senator McGrand: Could I follow that up? 
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You said the percentage of able bodied men is very 
low. What research have we got? What evidence have 
we got that this is really so, because I still feel there 
are a lot of able bodied men on welfare and they are 
on welfare perhaps not because of their own fault, you 
need more than just an able body to be a good worker, 
you need something besides that. What evidence have 
you got? What research has been done to prove that 
there are few able bodied, physically fit, mentally 
competent men who are on welfare? 


Miss Peters: I quote only from figures that I have 
read. 


Senator McGrand: What is the source of your 
figures? 


Mr. Hanrahan: Senator Croll is one. 
The Chairman: He has not done the research. 


Senator Sparrow: The Americans on the poverty pro- 
gramme did a study on this and these are the figures 
being used. In Canada, the Province of Alberta is the 
only province that has done a study as such. There are 
individual community studies that I think we have 
access to and the Alberta study and the American 
study coincided in their figures very closely as to the 
people on welfare being 48% or—I should not say, 
“welfare”, the people below a poverty level, there 
were 48% of them working poor, 38% are the one 
family—one parent families, 10% are the disabled and 
so on and 5% are the people who might be able to 
work but just too lazy to work. I think these are the 
figures they are using. 


Senator McGrand: Five per cent, senator? 
Senator Sparrow: Five per cent. 
Senator McGrand: Of the welfare recipients? 


Senator Sparrow: Five per cent of the people below 
the poverty level. 


Senator McGrand: Are able bodied? 


Senator Sparrow: Yes, not classified in any of the 
other groups. 


The Chairman: You have a question, Senator Spar- 
row? 


Senator Sparrow: I would like further comment by 
this group. 


Mr. Hanrahan: Well, in that case, if you would like 
comments from the group, I would like to invite 
comments from the students who participated. 
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Senator Sparrow: Perhaps, senator, if I might, just to 
encourage perhaps questions, you wanted questions 
from the audience or are you suggesting that in your 
questionnaire, I think this questionnaire, the answer to 
it at least shows up not only the problem of the 
middle class and when I say ‘“‘class” I am referring to 
economic class or group, you mentioned that of the 
middle working class having to be better educated 
asfar as poverty is concerned. Would the people from 
your survey, would they indicate that they in turn do 
not really understand the problem or the answers to 
it? I just refer to question 15: 


Do you feel your children are getting enough 
education? 


And 64% of them said, “‘yes”. I think that any one of 
us in this hall today would agree that they are not 
getting enough education as such and it surprised me 
that of that interview group that 64% of them would 
in fact feel that their education, when you proceed 
further into the questionnaire, I think the figures that 
only 5% in fact ever go to university. Surely we have 
to find some way of giving these people the knowledge 
of the importance of education and the incentive for 
their children to get a better education than they are 
getting so that the next survey 64% of them will not 
say that they think their children are getting enough 
education. 


Mr. Hanrahan: I would just like to reply to that. 
64% of them are probably right when they say they 
think that they are getting enough education because 
of the opportunities that do exist. They are getting 
enough education for these opportunities, this educa- 
tion is realistic for what they are going to be able to 
do afterwards. 


Senator Sparrow: I would like further explanation 
on that one. 


Mr. Hanrahan: I think that if the poor people—the 
children are getting Grade 9 education—then probably 
the poor people think this is quite enough for the type 
of jobs that are going to be open to those children. 


Senator Sparrow: Is that not what I said? We have 
to educate them, inform them that this is not enough. 
They have got to overrate their education. Is that not 
right? 


Mr. Hanrahan: Yes, but we have to give them the 
opportunity to get better jobs, to get a little higher 
education. 


Senator Sparrow: Definitely. 


The Chairman: That 64% was taken from a sample 
of 150? 


Mr. Hanrahan: Just a small sample, 21. 
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The Chairman:- Twenty-one, yes. That is a rath) 
small sample to draw conclusions from, don’t yc 
think? I would like to ask you a question myself, 
gather that all three of you are social workers? | 


Mr. Hanrahan: Social service—unpaid. 


The Chairman: Tell me when you, as a grou 
became interested in poverty in Canada? When d 
you suddenly become aware that this was a natio 
problem? 


Mr. Hanrahan: I would think that would vary fr 
individual to individual. Some before they came he 
and some since they came here. I was working in t 
welfare field before I came to Ryerson and some ha 
worked in the welfare field for years, many ye 
before coming to us, so they have been involved wi) 
this problem much longer than the two years or 0) 
year they have been at Ryerson. Some have not. | 

Senator Carter: You were aware of it as a nati 
problem before you came to Ryerson? 


Mr. Hanrahan: I was aware there was poverty | 
Canada, yes. 


The Chairman: Well, that is not my question. We | 
know there is poverty in Canada. We all meet it ino 
daily lives. We run across poverty somewhere anc| 
think that we are inclined to accept it but that iso} 
thing. To look at it as a national problem that ) 
should not permit to exist is quite another thing a) 
that is my question; when did you become aware) 
this as a national problem that is a blight on ¢ 
society and that should not be permitted to exist? 


Mr. Hanrahan: Well, myself, probably since I cai) 
to Ryerson. You know we all see poverty. We realize | 
is unfortunate but we probably do not think of it a) 
national problem until we actually start selling it. 


The Chairman: May I ask the same question of y 
other two assistants? 


Miss Peters: I came to Canada as an immigrant, I\) 
then employed in the medical field and I found if 
wonderful country. It did not take me long to real’ 
that Canada was not such a wonderful country 01 
you became sick or disabled. You rapidly lost yi’ 
source of income. You rapidly lost the finances y} 
had. I also became involved with boys on probat 
from small families. I again found out that there w? 
poorer families in Canada. It is fine if you are you) 
and healthy and fine if you have got a skill—Canads 
a wonderful country. Just become poor and disabl 
It is not such a poor country, I must admit, till Ica 
to Ryerson and examined probably my own attitus 
that I did not realize that some of the causes! 
poverty—I mean the radical causes of poverty—' 
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bes not start to analyse them because one is quite so 
ymfortable, you know. One may be concerned but 
ae is so comfortable oneself one does not really stop 
) find out why other people are poor and what you 
in do about it. I think this is a major problem. Again 
ae of apathy, you know. 


Miss Fitchett: I started to work with poverty groups 
hen I was fourteen and [I lied about my age and 
arted working in a camp, but I did not realize really 
at poverty existed as a problem until I started to 
ork on this committee on attitudes and I started to 
ke surveys and I began to realize what it must be to 
under the stigma of Welfare the way we investigate 
‘fare cases. I was appalled at the attitude of my 
ther that, you know, poor people are, you know, 
asites on the community and I began to realize just 
tat they have to go through to live in a society 
ere they are always outcasts and you are always 
{reed to be put under investigation as we are 
irestigating them now. Of course when they are 
weiving payments they are investigated far more in a 
\y that leaves them no self respect and I think this 
\s when I realized poverty was the problem it is. 

wliss Peters: Can we ask the senators the same 
‘estion? 


senator Sparrow: First of all, Senator Carter, I think 
yur question was excellent although I do not think it 
Vs accepted in the way it was asked because this is 
problem, how are you going to have people aware, 
think this group is here, that there is poverty. How 
¢| they become aware because our problem is making 
t; rest of the people in Canada aware of the problem 
§ that if any individual can ever give us their 
€erlence we get to everyone to get those experien- 
. Maybe we can relate that in the method of 
iiorming the mass of the Canadian people of this 
piblem. There is your father and perhaps my father 
| perhaps everyone elses father, who have come up 
tough a different era of lack of understanding, and I 
bieve that is all it is, it is a lack of understanding, 
Were they think when you talk of Welfare they don’t 
ulerstand it is only the 5% you referred to that are 
phaps lazy, the no-goods, so to speak, and that we 
he to get that message across to all of the people of 
lada because they are the ones that have to make 
decisions. Fortunately, or unfortunately, our 
stiety is governed by this middle class society and the 
Ap income people and it is those people we must 
this message across to. I am sure that is what 
S\ator Carter was asking, tell us your experiences so 
in turn can take these experiences and relate them 
he rest of the people of Canada. 


ou mentioned the word “stigma” on welfare, and I 
thk there are two things that most of us are aware of 
a I know you are, the word “welfare” is not a good 
wd. The word that should be used is “social 
Stices,” so that we can encourage the use that and in 
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fact there would not be a stigma, as such, for receiving 
social services. We do not want to see a stigma and we 
do not think there should be a stigma on it. We have 
to in turn get that across that there is no stigma. If we 
can assist people and give them an incentive then there 
should be no stigma to it because we want to raise 
their level. 


Senator Pearson: May I ask a question here? In this 
class of social services that Ryerson School has, how 
many are taking the course, how many years does it 
last? 


Miss Fitchett: Approximately 150, is it? 


Mr. Hanrahan: Seventy odd in the second year, I 
don’t know about the first year, about 150. 


Miss Fitchett: It is a three year course, two year 
option. It is not a social work course but a social 
services course. If I could just say that Senator 
Sparrow was mentioning about how to get across to 
the general public this idea of poverty. One thing I 
would discourage is the printing of sob stories about 
the United Appeal Fund. When we ask people what 
their opinions are on welfare recipients they first of all 
tell us that they have personal experience. When we 
ask them to qualify that we get things like, “my 
second husband’s brother-in-law is on welfare”. I 
question the validity of that and I question the 
validity of the stories in the press. I don’t think there 
is any way that these two areas get across the real 
situation. 


The Chairman: Is there somebody down there who 
wants to add to this? 


Mr. Dennis Colby: I was just curious at the 
reactions of the students taking the course here at 
Ryerson. For instance, how do the municipal govern- 
ments and the boards of education, for instance, come 
into this aspect? I know, for instance, in let’s say the 
center part of the city in Ward 7 which is one of the 
very poor parts of this city, education in academic 
institutions is discouraged. There is not one academic 
institution of learning, they are all technical and 
vocational. I was just wondering what is the reaction, 
the attitudes of people you reviewed on the subject of 
education? 


Miss Fitchett: Do you mean the attitudes of the 
middle working class? 


Mr. Colby: Yes, you know, the attitudes of the 
municipal governments and the boards of education. 
Do they tend to discourage people in their own 
incentives in seeking higher education, especially in 
poorer areas of the city? 


Miss Fitchett: I cannot really say. I will give you an 
example. I just found out the other day, I am not sure 
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how accurate my facts are, Ryerson Public School is 
one of the largest public schools in all of Ontario. It is 
situated at Dundas and Bathurst. I think something 
like 1600 public school kids are there and there is 
one social worker who they share with twelve other 
schools. I think their recesses have to be staggered 
because they do not have a playground and they have 
too many kids to let out at the same time. Their 
classes are very large and it does not seem to me to 
encourage education where it should be encouraged. 


The attitude of the working class? We ask a 
question on children, most were sort of sympathetic 
to deserving cases — the true poor — but there were 
cases where people felt it was the parents’ fault and 
“retraining” was the more common word, that there 
should be more education and some sort of training in 
a level of vocational training. 


Mr. Colby: I wondered whether or not the govern- 
ment tended, as I say, to encourage this by not build- 
ing academic institutions. In the streaming everyone is 
directed into the vocational and technical school. 
Surely there must be some academic students who 
come from the area. 


Miss Mary Long, Student, Social Service Course, 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute: I would like to ask 
Senator Sparrow a question. You said that one of the 
ways to solve the problem of the stigma of being on 
welfare was to change the name. From what I have 
heard the name has been changed many times and it 
doesn’t matter what word you give to it, “flower 
people” is a nice word but it is always attached to 
being poor. It becomes a stigma and I dont’ see how 
changing a word can do anything. 


Senator Sparrow: I did not suggest that by changing 
the name we would change the stigma. The point I was 
trying to get across was that I do not think there 
should be a stigma attached to people who require 
assistance in society and receive it. I do not think 
there should be a stigma attached to it. All I am saying 
is that we have tarred, generally speaking, all people 
who receive something as welfare or social aid and 
there is a stigma attached to that. I said that in this 
total services aspect, whether it is a retraining 
programme or something, there is a stigma that 
appears to be attached to all of those things and I like 
the broad term though of social services rather than 
welfare, as such, because we can have those social 
services and I consider education a social service. 
There is no stigma attached to that. 


Miss Long: Well, our course was once called, 
“welfare” and they changed that to, ‘“‘social services”. 
It has still got the same stigma it had when it was 
called, “welfare”. 
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Senator Sparrow: I think we are getting bette; 
though in society. I think it goes back to the era o 
relief. That had a worse stigma than even welfare has 
So we are progressing. Relief as such was a Very 
definite stigma in the period of time I came from 
Perhaps a little extended beyond your time. 


Miss Long: I would also like to say something else 


The Chairman: Just a minute, please. I must wan 
you that we are running short of time. We have abou 
five minutes left and I would ask you to make you 
questions very short and your answers very short also 


Senator McGrand, do you want to ask one ques 
tion? 


Senator McGrand: I am going to try and clarifi 
something. This stigma that is attached to welfar 
probably goes back to the days when people whi 
could not support themselves were placed on parisl 
aid on the taxpayers and they were called, “paupers 
and they lost their right to vote, they lost their righ 
to citizenship, they could not serve on juries 0 
participate in community affairs. They had lost thei 
identities as citizens and I think that is the back 
ground. 


Miss Long: May I say something else? One of th 
members from the committee asked how the senatoi 
became aware of people who are poor and I think th 
issue was sort of successfully evaded. I would like t 
ask you again. 


Miss Peters: One of the things that really hit us; 
preparing this brief was we were trying to say real) 
that you could not go around the country to find ol 
the facts about poverty because most of them are ¢ 
written down someplace. You must have known of tl 
facts that have been presented to you. Was there ar 
idea of going around to get people’s attitudes, wh: 
exactly was the purpose? Most of the facts we four 
were already out several years ago. 


The Chairman: Well, we all know what the proble 
is but what we are looking for is answers and so wea) 
coming around, trying to get ideas from whatev, 
sources we can find. We will try to appraise the 
ideas. We all know what poverty is and where it is ai 
what causes it. We know most of the causes, but wh 
we are looking for is answers and we are looking for 
the bright young people and bright ideas that we ci 
come across. 


From the Floor: Could you stay another fi) 
minutes? 


The Chairman: A speaker in the audience has ask 
the committee to remain another five minutes. If y\| 
stay a little longer then we can get some answers. 
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Senator Sparrow: Just in fairness to your committee 
at prepared the brief and to the committee here we 
\ve these other briefs being presented this afternoon 
om other groups and this is why the committee has 
‘quested written briefs. We have studied these briefs 
id we will take these written briefs back to the full 
immittee plus the additional recommendations or 
ggestions that may come from you. That is the 
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You have asked if we understand that problem the 
loblem of poverty and you say studies have been 
(ne, but there has been no study in Canada done on 
jverty as a whole, as it affects all Canadians. The 
jonomic Council of Canada, where most of these 
jures are being tossed around, with the relation of 
{2 dollar value on poverty, the recommendations 
fym their studies are that in fact a Senate Committee 
lt established to study all aspects of poverty in 
(nada and this basically was what prompted this 
trticular study because up to that time there had 
en no effective study. We have the Farmers’ Unions 
\iich have done studies and the Labour Unions which 
ve done it and a number of other groups that have 
cne it but they have not covered the full poverty 
dy in Canada as such, The important part, I would 
pe, at least of this committee, is that we can bring 
a this information together that has been gathered 
jm all sources, not only from Canada but studies 
ie outside of Canada and bring them into a 
»posal in the policy to endeavour to solve the 
»blem of poverty in Canada. 


‘he Chairman: I am sorry, my friends, our time has 
| out. We started 15 minutes late and we are still 
Oe 


liss Sally York, Journalism Student, Ryerson Poly- 
¢inical Institute: Is it possible for us to speak at the 
1 of the afternoon because I have some really 
(crete suggestions to make which I think... 


‘he Chairman: We will look to the end of the 
2moon and we will be glad to stay here and I am 
si my colleagues will. We have made arrangements 
(aear other people who are here and it is a matter of 
cirtesy that we should hear them. We are hearing 
m 15 minutes late already so I think it is only a 
‘ter of common courtesy that we should hear them 
‘ after that, if there is more time, and you want to 
t, we will be pleased to hear you. 


liss York: Would you kindly request then also that 
tl press stay because I think there is a lack of 
camunication right across Canada and I think this is 
it of the trouble and you will understand this when 
rake my recommendations. If you will be kind 
hugh. I quite understand the fact that you would 
li! us to leave now. 


The Chairman: Mr. Hanrahan, I want to thank you 
again very, very much for the splendid brief. This is 
one of the best that we have seen and we are very 
sorry that we had so little time to discuss it with you. 
We would also like to thank you for taking the trouble 
to prepare such a comprehensive brief and for doing 
the research that you did and for coming here and 
presenting it this afternoon. Thank you very much. 


We have with us now representatives of the SOS— 
Volunteer Action for Social Change. The spokesman is 
Mr. Ken Murdoch, the Executive Secretary. I will ask 
Mr. Murdoch to introduce his companions who are up 
here with us and to open the hearing with a brief 
summary of his brief. 


Mr. Ken Murdoch, Executive Secretary, SOS— 
Volunteer Action for Social Change: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. With me to-day on the stage are 
Mr. George Ford, who is responsible for preparing the 
brief largely, and Mr. Alan Livingston, who is the 
Chairman of our Central Committee. 


You have asked that we give a brief summary of our 
brief. We started off our brief by making some effort 
towards a definition and we took the approach that 
poverty is a function of the disbursion range in distri- 
bution of both wealth and power in society. Therefore 
we see it as a relative as well as absolute level of wealth 
and power that are important in looking at the ques- 
tion. Also, that the disbursion must be considerably 
narrowed as well as in the base levels of wealth and 
power are raised. 


Poverty, therefore, is not simply a _ material 
phenomenon but also is a psychological and sociol- 
ogical phenomenon demanding changes rather than 
the nature and extent of social services alone and these 
changes are imperative if we are seriously interested in 
tackling the poverty question. We speak partly from 
the SOS experience, a volunteer organization working 
with various groups across Canada in social issues and 
we have focused on the distribution of power as the 
topic of our brief. We see and support the rise and 
importance of indigenous local citizen action groups. 
We see this as a move for the redistribution of power 
which involves participation, control and responsi- 
bility. 


At the moment, we see decisions are being hidden 
behind corporation doors. We see decisions hidden 
behind the doors of the civil services, cabinets, parties 
and behind municipal bureaucracies. Two ideals we 
have mentioned in the brief and an attempt at social 
change are these; first of all self determination, that is 
those affected by a decision must have control and 
responsibility for that decision or programme; sec- 
ondly, a more equal distribution of wealth and power 
in the society. Out of these we see the following 
implications for governments; first of all, in the area of 
resources and primary money of course and made 
available to indigenous issue and community groups 
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with a minimum of restrictions. Secondly, we see 
community developments that should be the spear- 
head and priority of the welfare system and thirdly, 
we see there should be a move for a great deal of 
decentralization, that is sharing the decision-making 
processes. In reference to these we see the following 
criticism of government. The government fight against 
inflation withholds resources and aggravates the 
poverty situation. The impact on the marginal worker, 
the working poor. The second criticism would be with 
reference to the C.Y.C.; we do not feel a three 
month’s trial of a volunteer governing body is hardly 
enough test of self determination. We would see the 
Minister of Health and Welfare and his national 
advisory council, which includes some welfare and 
former welfare recipients, as perhaps a well meaning 
but indeed a nod of tokenism. The main part of our 
brief, senators, is focused on the indigenous groups. 
We see this as a vehicle for change. We believe a 
permanent and increasing social factor will be these 
indigenous groups in our society. Therefore we have 
focused on a problem we think is involved here. The 
question of recognition and legitimacy is bound to rise 
and indeed has already arisen. Some will incorporate. 
We made reference to the neighbourhood government 
booklet by Milton Kotler showing some groups incor- 
porating themselves so they act as legal entities in 
order to fund raise and develop programme oper- 
ations, but the question of recognition and legitimacy 
still remains especially face to face with governments. 
We seek recognition and legitimacy as a bargaining 
representative and administrative unit for a group of 
people and largely the people who have felt themselves 
oppressed, exploited and are channelling their anger 
and frustrations. Therefore, because of this, there is a 
potential for explosion, violence, violence towards 
governments and among themselves. 


In review of this situation, we see similarities paral- 
lelling the labour history. We have made an attempt, 
senators, to pose a proposal because you are looking 
for solutions. We think that it needs a lot more 
(thinking, but to look towards this factor as a basis of 
resolution we might suggest it would be a legal frame- 
work and perhaps we could refer to the Labour 
Relations Act as something that might give an idea of 
this. Such a legal framework, by its very existence, 
would provide the following; first of all, recognized 
legitimacy to the rights of people to order, set out 
conditions under which government or the civil service 
department would have to recognize and negotiate for 
such grounds and provide an apparatus for solving 
jurisdictional fights or disputes and fourthly, mediate 
contract disputes and grievances regarding contract 
obligations. There are some preblems we see in refer- 
ence to this. First of all, defining, “bargaining units” 
taking into account the geography or main issue like 
welfare or things like that. We would recommend no 
arbitrarily defined bargaining unit but question each 
representation received, working out agreement with 
those making the representations. 
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Another problem would be in the jurisdictiona 
disputes and we would recommend mediation rathe 
than arbitration as refusal to recognize either group i 
the dispute would force the parties involved to settl 
among themselves. 


Finally, the percentage of persons in bargainin, 
units, we don’t know what to recommend here, but w 
do suggest, through discussions directed toward 
maximizing the organization effort without threat 
ening major rule should be looked at. In other words 
what we are suggesting in our‘brief is a legal frame 
work that serves rather than restricts or co-op 
indigenous groups. 


In brief then, senators, this is the digest of our brie 
to you. We have further comments that we could ad 
to it and are ready to add to the brief. As well, ther 
may be some comments in reference to the guarantee 
annual income which is in the hands of you 
committee. | 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. Murdock 
Your Mr. Ford and Mr. Livingston, are they makin 
representations or asking questions? Do they wantt 
add anything? 


Mr. Murdoch: Mr. Ford would probably have a fe 
comments. 


Mr. George Ford, Member, SOS—Volunteer Actio 
for Social Change: Yes, there are a few comments 
would like to add which are extensions of the brie 
The brief itself, which I was primarily the author of, 
consider as a minimal document. On the other han; 
the document is that which the organization of SO 
felt most comfortable with so the extensions I a 
making represent more my own extensions than tho 
of SOS. 


| 


I would like to take as a basis for any extensions 


couple of points from the brief. We have noted thi 
on the whole citizens have been forced to acce) 
decisions that affect them which come from gover 
ment and the corporate community. There are ty 
principles of social change which we feel are necessa’ 
if any kind of social change is to work and al 
necessary for eliminating poverty. Self determinati: 
and more equal distribution of wealth and power | 
society. I think the following three points can now; 
to those principles. Firstly emphasis is on self-dete 
mination. It is not participation alone particularly on. 
minority basis, rather it is control over and respon 
bility for the decisions which affect the group | 
question. A government or private agency invites po 
people to participate. They are assuming they are 
structured organization they are inviting the po 
people into. Is it all right or at least repairable ai 
only it’s representation is in question. This is seldc 
true, however, rather the instruction of the depa 
ment or agency is very much in question. What 


| 
| 


| 
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anded is change and participation, not just 
rticipation without a willingness to change. 
faespation is meaningless leading to frustration of 
poor participants or to their socialization in the 
iiddle class values which is the sole relation in their 
ile on that committee and the role as members of the 
(mmunity. Self determination has its implication for 

aspects for social order and not just the 
cmmunity. 


We have noted in our brief that for the workplace 
f determination means industrial democracy. Work- 
, will individually and collectively together with 
nmagement and representatives of the public partic- 
ite in and have control of and responsibility for the 
magement work environment and social role of the 

pany they are working for. This clearly follows 
m the discussion in our brief and extended to the 
rk-place for the universities, self determination 
ans university democracy with faculty-student 
al/or faculty, student and public control of the 
ulversity in it’s direction with allocations to the 
uversity being publically decided in the parlia- 
nntary process for the political economy of Canada. 


‘he principle of self determination especially in the 
“b of the concentration of corporate power in the 
ids of a relatively few people who have no social 
aountability, must be made. Only in this way can 
pple in Canada participate in the most important 
ke issues that affect them such as the production 
pority, for example, the investment decisions, 
wether we produce low-cost housing or more colour 
tevision sets, whether we have high quality medical 
sices for all or produce another make of auto- 
mbile. Social considerations must be used in determ- 
ing how the profits, economic surpluses made by 
Wkers are used. Self determination means social 
dizrmination, 


hese four elements: local-community control, 
irustrial democracy, university democracy and 
reesentative democratic bodies are important. Many 
ous, certainly myself, come to see a democratic, 
dintralized socialism, This is the only solution 
Weh can deal with the structural nature of the 
pai whose one effect is poverty. 


would like to make a few comments again to the 
pi ciples in the documents on the guaranteed annual 
inyme. The range must be considerably narrowed. 
O question is: are people serious in using the guaran- 
te| annual income to really narrow this gap? It must 
‘een as a method and promoted as a method for 
itantial redistribution and as such its cost can be 
= Many vested interests will be challenged. The 
co will only be moderately higher than the total 
Wiare system. Is it just to be a programme so that 
pérle will be guaranteed no more than a minimum 
le\| of poverty. If a guaranteed annual income is to 
Wk, the power must be simultaneously redistributed 
ot-rwise it will be removed from the incomes of the 
| 
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poor without organized workers, consumers, tenants, 
community groups. This will only be avoided if the 
government institutes comprehensive wage controls. If 
the government is serious about a guaranteed annual 
income, it must either implement simultaneously these 
controls or work towards development of decen- 
tralized, community tenants groups and other such 
indigenous groups. 


A further point on the guaranteed annual income is 
that in effect while we are getting everyone to a 
subsistence level it will, in effect, provide subsidies to 
low-wage industries. If we remove the pressure on 
those industries to raise their wages to a decent level. 


I would also like to point out the political effects on 
the guaranteed annual income now as a hope that the 
poor will delay their efforts in organizing. In some 
senses there has been years of delay while we research 
the guaranteed annual income before we decide to 
have it and then we will have it for a trial period for 
years and finally, unless the points we have mentioned 
so far are followed through, there will be no disso- 
lution of the poor with the guaranteed annual income. 
Wealth will not seriously be redistributed, not be 
retained by them because they have no power to set 
prices, wages and rents. 


Finally, the guaranteed annual income is a centra- 
lizing force in the administration of welfare which will 
lead to a powerlessness among the poor and remove 
the local focus for their organizing, the local welfare 
office, diffuse local groups and thus diminish the 
opportunities for development in the key centralized 
democratic involvement in our society and will lead 
only to greater despair and possibly to violence. 


Those, I think, are the comments I would like to 
make on extending the brief and I would point out 
again that while some of those may be shared by 
people in SOS—Volunteer Action for Social Change, 
they are not necessarily the views of that organization 
as a whole. 


The Chairman: Can you tell us, Mr. Ford, SOS is a 
student organization or a public organization, where 
do you draw your membership from? 


Mr. Ford: Perhaps Mr. 
answer that. 


Livingston would like to 


Mr. Alan Livingston, Chairman, Central Committee, 
SOS-—Volunteer Action for Social Change: It is an 
independent organization. Every summer and also 
during the year it gets volunteers and SOS considers 
itself an agent in bringing people together so thay can 
mobilize their problems and it is sponsored by a 
number of groups, ecumenical groups, and the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. and independent sponsors 
and the government pays for travel of the volunteers 
across Canada during the summer months. The 
concept of a volunteer as a catalystic unit means 
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research as much as activity. In these cases the ques- 
tion is meant to be what is the root cause of the issues. 
The volunteers are not meant just to be a stop gap 
measure but as a supplement to initiate tiers of 
community action. SOS also provides field workers to 
initiate discussions before volunteers come to help 
them. They clarify the direction and role within their 
community action. 


After the summer they may provide regional SOS 
committees and return volunteers to each area to help 
with ongoing projects. the idea is not just a summer 
thing and ends when the volunteers go home but a 
continuing process. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Senator Pearson: In that first page in your brief you 
mention the distribution of power. What do you mean 
by ‘‘distributing of power”? What is power to start 
with? 


Mr. Ford: Power is the ability to make decisions 
which affect our lives. 


Senator Pearson: Pardon? 


Mr. Ford: Power is the ability to make decisions 
which affect our lives. It has come to mean more than 
that in our society. The decisions people are making 
individually, in small units, have come to affect a great 
number of people outside of their own lives and I 
think that is the key to the brief. The question is the 
distribution of power that people should only be able 
to participate in and everyone should be able to 
participate in those decisions which affect them which 
means, for example, the corporation decisions which 
are presently made by a board of governors, board of 
directors and by some managers without concern for 
the public and only on the basis of profit criteria, that 
structure of decision making is going to have to be 
changed so the people affected by the decision 
making, workers and consumers of the goods, are 
included in the management and decision making of 
that company. 


Senator Pearson: What would you do in the case of 
an owner of an apartment block? He is collecting 
rents and he says that the rents must be a certain 
amount and an individual in apartment number one 
says “No, my decision is it shall not be that.”, what- 
ever happens then? Who’s decision is going to be 
minded? 


Mr. Ford: All right, we have it presented as two 
individuals. The way I conceive is a collective in that 
apartment, a collective. It is a collective decision of 
that apartment building. The way I see it working out 
is somewhat in parallel to the labour situation that the 
tenants of that apartment, perhaps other apartment 
buildings owned by the same landlord, organize them- 
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selves into tenants’ unions. These unions will negotiz 
contracts with the landlord or the owner of tl 
apartment so that they will negotiate the questions 
maintenance, repair, level of rent and services. Or 
that contract is signed, all parties to the contract, t 
union representing all the tenants as a labour uni 
represents the workers, will be responsible carry; 
out the terms of the contract. In other words, if 1 
one individual in an apartment refuses to pay th 
depending upon his reason for refusing to pay, if 
feels he has a grievance there should be a grievar 
procedure whereby he would go to a grievar 
committee set up under terms of the contract a 
there the dispute would be resolved. If the dispute y 
resolved in favour of the landlord he would have 
pay his rent, he would be legally obliged to pay 
rent. 


Senator Pearson: What would happen in the case 
a landlord not agreeing to the contract and wouldr 
sign it? 


Mr. Ford: His apartment building would be stru 


Senator Pearson: The apartment building would 
struck. Where would the tenants go? 


Mr. Ford: Well, the tenants would remain in | 
apartment building. I am not sure, I have not lool 
into the Landlord and Tenant Act of Ontario and’ 
revisions two weeks ago, but in many American pla 
they have an escrow fund where rents are put 
during a rent strike. As long as those rents are kep’ 
an escrow fund, which the landlord does not h 
access to, then those tenants are not—in some sté 
they are not liable for eviction. You work with wi 
ever laws there are in the place and you seek to av 
an issue. If necessary, the local union takes action 
protect what you feel are your rights and to come { 
collective agreement on a contract. | 


Senator McGrand: If the building was struck, 
income, who will pay the taxes? 


Mr. Ford: The legal obligation, I think, ur 
present law is the landlord is continually respons, 
for paying the taxes. 


Senator McGrand: Rent or not? 


Mr. Ford: That is one of the pressures he faces 
result of the strike. Just as a corporation presently 
to continue to pay its taxes whether the workers 
on strike or not. 


Senator Pearson: When you have a number of t!; 
places that have been struck which you probi! 
would have because I think your oganization 
definitely make a decision that these rents are} 
high, I am not disputing you at all, I agree that rf 
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easing rapidly in the City of Toronto and the need 
more and more accommodation. The people who 
the building are the people who have the money 
d 


getting quite out of line but the population is 
cr 


power, as you say, but how are you going to get 
gm persuaded to keep on building more and more 
ents to accommodate people who do not want 
(pay or cannot pay? I should say not “don’t want to 
yy” but cannot pay? 


Mr. Ford: This is certainly a very real problem. It 
is been happening, I think one case I know in 
\shington where a number of landlords and a number 
developers have left the field because their apart- 
nts have been struck. I think that you have to take 
t; total perspective here and that is that at the 
nsent time we have no indication that the private 
ntket is providing enough housing in any case. 
' 
jenator Pearson: Because the costs are too high at 
present time, that is why these builders will not 
pld. They find there is no profit in the thing. 


Ir. Ford: Let us turn to the question of why the 
ts are too high. We will probably get into an 
uument here as to the causes of inflation. I would 
uue that one of the substantial reasons why the cost 
) building is so high is directly related to the earlier 
ystion you asked of power. Power ina corporation, 
pver of the corporation in society is such that the 

unt that it can extract for it’s own purposes, 
iruding lavish office buildings, lavish executive 
Xe is such that the profit rate, 1 am not only 

ming to accounting, but the hidden profit rate in 
sli things as luxury office buildings for executives is 
“vessive and that is, in fact, one of the major reasons 
w/ the costs are so high. In terms of people not being 
al to build housing and rent restrictions making a 
pifound problem, I think your answer has to be that 
ih government has to provide that money, not as it is 
rently doing to provide money to private devel- 
ais to build low income housing but to provide that 
miey to existing groups, to community groups who 
at Willing to undertake a plan of their own in building 
ht own housing so that the housing is appropriate to 

community they are in so it will not disrupt life of 
th community. At the same time it will provide 
n2ased quantities of housing. 


here will the government get the money for that? 
Agn I think I mentioned in my extensions to the 
orf, that is why I feel the extensions are necessary, 
he the government must become the agent for 
Ning investment decisions. In other words it is going 
folave to mobilize the investment capital of this 
*Oitry and not just through the private market by 
*Xtopriating the economic surplus created by 
*Oorations in this country and using that for the 
Mities or to take the profits, for example, of 

tal Motors. Does it want to invest the profits of 
3, in producing more cars or housing. 
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The Chairman: I don’t quite understand. Are you 
saying the government should take General Motor’s 
profits and decide what should be done with them? 


Mr. Ford: That is right. 


The Chairman: You think General Motors will say 
nothing? Do you think they will continue making cars 
or making anything under those conditions? 


Mr. Ford: No, I think that is why the government 
will have to take them over. 


Senator McGrand: You would have general bank- 
ruptcy of industry. 


Mr. Ford: No, you will have nationalization. Let me 
explain what that nationalization will mean. It is nota 
centralized nationalization as is in existence in socialist 
countries. That nationalization is where the workers 
are deciding how the company will be run. The expe- 
rience in Yugoslavia is that it can be done more 
cheaply by the workers than by management. 


The Chairman: Well, could I follow this up? Isn’t 
that exactly what was happening in Czechoslovakia 
and exactly what brought Czechoslovakia to the brink 
of ruin and they had to get away from that system? 


Mr. Ford: My understanding of what happened in 
Czechoslovakia was that they were trying to move to 
that system. In other words, they were trying to move 
from a centralized nationalization where the govern- 
ment made all the decisions to a decentralized system 
where there would be more worker control in the 
factory and decisions in the factory about investment 
priorities about management, more community 
control. It was that move to democrative and decen- 
tralized national control in Czechoslovakia which lead 
to the invasion. That is the difference I was trying to 
point out. The difference between a centralized 
nationalism and decentralized nationalism and that is 
where they were moving and that is why the Soviet 
Union, to prevent them doing so, partly because it had 
a measure of success. 


The Chairman: Would you agree that in the produc- 
tion of—well it really doesn’t matter where you start, 
you start with investment capital, you start with 
labour, that is another factor and management also is a 
very important factor, becoming more important 
every day, especially in the technicological age, are 
you saying that the workers can make management 
decisions better than management? 


Mr. Ford: I am saying the worker should go with the 
managers and together they can make better decisions 
because they know what will make them work. 
Management can only guess what will make them 
work and what they are willing to work for and to 
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what extent they are willing to work and therefore it 
is a hit and miss affair when managers alone make 
those decisions. 


Senator McGrand: You would be very much in 
favour of a situation where the workers, industry and 
management owned the industry together, co-operati- 
vely, where the workers give their time and manage 
ment gives their administration, that would be it, 
co-operative ownership? 


Mr. Ford: I would call it “co-operative manage 
ment”, ‘‘co-operative operation”, the ownership. 


Senator McGrand: Profit sharing, that is what I have 
always believed, a profit sharing scheme. 


Mr. Ford: What I am talking about? | 
Senator McGrand: Equal responsibility. 


Mr. Ford: Yes, profit—if profit sharing means an 
equalized distribution of power and decision making 
in that corporation, yes, but not just profit sharing in 
terms of division of the profits of that company. 


Senator McGrand: Well, of course, profit sharing and 
sharing of management will have to be part of it. The 
worker puts up his skills and management puts up the 
knowhow, is that not it? 


Mr. Ford: Yes, the workers’ skill and there will have 
to be a feedback to the managers’ administration and 
knowledge too, so that there should be a free flow of 
communication both ways then. 


The Chairman: Do you have a question, Senator 
Sparrow? 


Senator Sparrow: I was wondering, from your verbal 
presentation and talking about management decisions 
being on a broader base that at some point in all this 
someone has to make the final decision, is that 
correct? - 


Mr. Ford: Obviously. 


Senator Sparrow: You prepared a brief on behalf of 
your association and you were either reluctant to or 
were not permitted to put all your ideas in that brief 
so you specifically told us that these were your views 
and that you had not apparently sold those ideas to 
your group? 


Mr. Ford: Right. 


Senator Sparrow: Who makes the final decisions? 
Somebody does so in your relationship in the manage- 
ment-ownership field, owner-worker field, who in fact 
makes that final decision? 
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Mr.. Ford: That was a collective decision made by 
the central committee of the organization which 
includes the volunteer representatives of the denom. 
inations on the staff. 


Senator McGrand: May I ask a supplementary 
question? 


You have already said that you could not come toz 
conclusion and that you had not come to a conclu 
sion. Now, if you were a big corporation and you 
could not come to a conclusion; who makes thi 
decision? 


Mr. Murdoch: I think you misread the conclusion. I 
is in your hands. It is our brief. What we are saying, tc 
comment on this, Mr. Senator, is that decisions wer 
made and what has been said is briefly that thi 
decisions were made by all parties. 


Senator McGrand: It takes a long time to ge 
co-operative decisions sometimes. 


Mr. Murdoch: We did not take that long to get fift 
copies up to you in Ottawa. We made it in the eme! 
gencies of the situation and it was done. If the entei 
prise is worth while, and I think this is the point w 
are trying to say, that if you are talking about povert) 
the urgencies of poverty are that much, the poc 
would like to have a voice. They are damn well nc 
going to sit on their ass. They are going to talk aroun 
and get some of those decisions made. As long as the 
have a meaningful voice in the decision making, that 
what we are saying, that is what we needed more bi 
it doesn’t necessarily stop progress. 


Senator Sparrow: You wish to give the power to tl 
people. I don’t think we will argue with this. If there 
a way of doing it. You have opinions in this brief ar 
the person who wrote the brief in fact brought }) 
additional suggestions that he said he could not incc 
porate into that brief because it may not represent t)| 
opinions of the others. This shows a division as v 
tour and talk to people and we do because we ha 
talked to representative groups of tenants’ assoc) 
tions, of mothers on welfare, as an example, so yi 
talk with one group or an individual but say as a gro! 
and the group says the emphasis must be placed «| 
education, spend the dollars, find the money f) 
education and another group would come to us @ 
say that all they want is to raise the allowance i} 
$50.00 a month and that will solve their proble 
raise it by $50.00 a month. Another group will cor 
and say the problem is employment, ‘find us emple 
ment, that is the total answer, make sure everyone) 
employed, give everybody the opportunity to havi. 
job.” 


But can you tell this or do you, in fact want ti 
mother who is the single parent family with | 
children, do you really believe or does anyone belic: 
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that she should be working? I for one don’t think she 
should. I think society should support her. If it is her 
desire to work, to get out of the home for a change or 
something, that is a different story but perhaps she 
should not be forced to work. One group says supply 
jobs-who makes this final? These are all collective 
ideas and who makes that final decision? This is our 
problem. 


_ Mr. Ford: We are back to the question of decentral- 
ization or centralization. You are looking for one 
solution. Maybe all of those solutions are correct in 
zach of those individual cases. The person who thinks 
the need is for more education, if you believe they 
«now what is best should be given that increase in 
»ducation, If they find the need of something else 
they will come back and tell you. The person who 
yelieves in the $50.00 more assistance probably needs 
hat $50.00 more assistance and may be able to get 
Jong with just that. The person may find he needs 
omething else after that. We must begin where we 
hink the needs are. We do not have to deal with it in a 
iniversal way. We can deal with it in a more decentral- 
zed way and try to deal with the needs of each of 
hese groups as they see it. 


The Chairman: Coming back to your decision 
iaking in industry; are we not a little late in coming 
) that? Has not technology advanced to the point 
‘here management in future will not be making 
ecisions? The decisions will be made by computers. 
\ that not where we are heading? 


Mr. Ford: The extension of a computer making 
ecisions in industry seems to me logical under the 
asis of—that is computers making decisions and man 
ollows them. Well, I admit that is a possibility. I 
ould hope that we, I think that the suggestion te 
jove towards decentralization, to move towards 
volvement, to move towards people having a say in 
leir decisions that affect them, is a move in the other 
rection. We can say that we must use our technology 
it we must determine how we are going to use it and 
hat we are going to use it for. That does not 
‘termine what we are going to do. In other words, 
an must control his own technology. 


The Chairman: How can one industry that uses the 
\mputer, how can an industry that does not use the 
ost modern techniques available compete? Will that 
‘mpany not be pushed out of business altogether? 


Mr. Ford: That can be answered, I think, or can be 
(mmented on in at least two planes. The first plane I 
\ked about earlier was the necessity of some govern- 
‘nt involvement in that question. In one of the 
‘mments I made I said that our industrial structure is 
“ery irrational one because it is a miniature of the 
‘ierican pattern. For example these figures are three 
juts old. There are seventeen—or were in 1967— 
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seventeen refrigerator manufacturers in Canada manu- 
facturing something like a total of 287,000 refrig- 
erators whereas the minimum scale plant considered 
by an American manufacturer was half a million. It 
means we should not have any more than one plant in 
Canada, according to rational economic thought, 
which means when you rationalize the economy it is 
going to be centralized. The only thing that is stopping 
that is the tariff. If it is going to be centralized anyway 
because of the economies of scale because of the 
technological question let us have it centralized with 
social control rather than in the hands of a few private 
people. Let us try to decentralize that consciously and 
politically as much as possible. 


The Chairman: I don’t think we are disagreeing at all 
with what you have in mind. What you are trying to 
accomplish, I think, what we are disagreeing with is 
whether this is really practical, whether this can really 
be done because supposing you said to General Motors 
or Ford in Windsor that your profits, that they were 
not going to plow the profits back, you are not going 
to invest and that we are deciding how you are going 
to do this. What is to stop General Motors saying, 
“Fine, we will close it then. We do not have to make 
cars here in Canada.” 


We are not that big, we are not that important in 
their scale of production that we can dictate to these 
people, at least I don’t think we can, I don’t think any 
of us disagree with what you are trying to say, the 
broader base for the decision making, so that it is 
spread out more to the public need and the public 
benefit but we do not, in our system, based on 
freedom, a certain amount of freedom, you cannot 
have it both ways. You cannot take away freedom 
with one hand and give it with another and you cannot 
take away freedom from one without affecting the 
freedom of everybody. 


Mr. Ford: Is your assumption that we now have 
equal distribution of freedom? Mine would be you 
could not have equal distribution of freedom without 
equal distribution of power. That is quite the opposite 
of what we have now. 


Mr. Livingston: This freedom is affecting the poor 
people, making them poorer. 


Mr. Ford: Within our system you are right, within 
our system we are captives of those corporations 
because they have that kind of leverage so you are 
right, the only thing that we can do is change the 
system. Do you want to work within the system or do 
you want to change it? I will take you back, they are 
both because I think you might get back to poverty. 


The Chairman: My question was that if you change 
the system can you compel General Motors to stay 
and live with the system? 
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Mr. Ford: If you change the system you will 
nationalize General Motors. The question of com- 
pensation naturally arises, I agree. We don’t know the 
answers to all your questions. What I would do is 
complain very strongly. If you want to talk about 
changing the system we are going to have to do some 
research but there is no money available to research a 
socialist Canadian economy, however, on the question 
of assistance, after our definition, we pointed out that 
because what we are talking about is defining poverty 
in terms of disbursion of wealth and distribution of 
power and because that leads to people with vested 
interests at the high end of the disbursion range, 
poverty, is part of a function existing in the social 
order with the vested interests and the change in the 
structure of society, if the system changes, in effect 
what I am saying is that they are, rather than social 
services alone, imperative if we are seriously to solve 
the question. That is how I think the whole thing 
relates back to poverty. I know that Al and Ken can 
talk more about: that specifically. Academically, it is 
interesting here that the point has been raised. 


The Chairman: I would like to ask Mr. Murdoch a 
question based on his earlier statement where he 
proposed a legal framework and legalization of the 
right of people to organize and negotiate to mediate 
and to settle disputes, if I understook him, at large. In 
that legal framework would you have something to 
protect the interests of the negotiating parties? 


Mr. Murdoch: I see the parties that are involved are, 
you know, the public but the public which has 
gathered itself, you know, into units. What we are 
saying in the brief is that more and more citizens are 
banding together with their collective concerns. Surely 
it is a part of the legislators to balance the interests 
within the framework of the law so that is one check 
and control. I think what we are suggesting in the legal 
framework, there is a framework, unfortunately there 
is not a framework now and whether you know it or 
not, these citizens groups are developing by leaps and 
bounds. A study of the inventory of groups assembled 
with the Canadian Association of Neighbourhood 
Services registers 200 local citizens’ groups, in the 
major Canadian cities. This is increasing. We will have 
troubles if you do not provide some sort of frame- 
work. We are suggesting a framework. We must 
recognize that these people do have a say and a way 
and means within the system. We are not arguing that 
there has to be a balance, we think that the legislators 
are part of that balance. We are saying that the people 
are part of the balance as well. 


The Chairman: Now, maybe we could just relate this 
to the low income groups. How would that apply to 
the low income groups? 


Mr. Murdoch: Well, I think you know there is going 
to be a multiplicity of the kinds of groups. There 
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would be groups that are going to be organizin 
around housing situations, tenants. There would b 
people organizing, as they are organizing now, in term 
of quality and the kind and way of distributing 
welfare itself. We are talking about changing th 
welfare system. Even within that system there is 
possibility of organizing so people participate an 
make it a little more humane, at least. Maybe there ar 
some more people with ideas that would like to refe 
to that. 


Senator Pearson: One statement you made, M 
Ford, was the idea of a guaranteed annual incom 
would just be another vehicle of power in the hands 
one group. Is this not right? The power would b 
handed to the government or some other body and th 
system would be just the same thing as it was before 
They would be oppressed and under control an 
gaining nothing in the way of freedom? | 


Mr. Ford: I don’t think I was that severe in m 
criticism. I think what I am looking at is the potenti 
growth for change, the potential for frustration in th 
idea of the guaranteed annual income. What I ai 
saying is that one of the attractions is that it is cheap) 
to administer because it is more central, requires le 
local offices, requires less actual field work conta 
with people. That is a centralizing sort of thing. Yc 
may have to take steps to counter that so you cant 
responsive to local needs and local difference 
Further, I was saying that if indeed you do not use t! 
guaranteed annual income seriously as a means — 
redistributing, pretty severely the wealth of tl 
country, not just guaranteeing a minimum level 
poverty, but trying to eliminate poverty, then th 
means you are going to have to realize it will be 
costly programme. You are going to have to sell it as 
cgstly programme and you cannot hide it as a che 
programme. Unless you are serious about that, unl 
you do that, all you are doing is setting up hopes ai 
delay which will, in the end, increase frustration, T 
matter, not inherently being the same, as this is, it) 
essentially it will be increasing frustration. 


Senator Pearson: My idea of a guaranteed incom) 
that you would have your guaranteed income al) 
certain rate according to the number of persons in |) 
family, etcetera, all their conditions, etcetera, whet! 
married or single or one family, one parent fami, 
etcetera. Then coupled with this would be an incent) 
because if you just get people a straight $10, or $15 
$20 a day, and that is it, you are just throwing y«' 
money away because people will just be wasting th 
lives, no incentive to get any more but if you g: 
them an incentive, say, “now, look, for every $5! 
month that you earn, you keep the whole $50 besi' 
your guaranteed income that you get. If you ©) 
$100 a month over and above the guaranteed inco 
you keep two-thirds of this.” So there is an incen! 
for them. This is my idea of a guaranteed income ar 
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cannot see any objection to it if it works this way. 
Mind you, I am just theorizing this is what the 
government will have in mind. I don’t know what our 
final programme will be. 


_ Mr. Ford: The assumption behind that is that full 
employment remains a possible, possibly achievable 
goal and therefore people will be able to, by working, 
taise themselves above the guaranteed level. 

| 

_ Senator Pearson: I would hope they would be able 
jo raise themselves up and have a comfortable life and 
oe able to raise themselves up and become in- 
lependent of anybody and work themselves without 
javing to draw on this income. With regard to the 
mcome worked out at the two-thirds basis it would 
ventually vanish for a person above that would not be 
lrawing any. 

Mr. Ford: I just relate that back to the senator’s 
arlier remarks about technology. I certainly have not 
ot the answer. He said, “Will the technological 
evolution make it possible to continue to supply jobs 
or all who want them.” 


‘Senator Pearson: I definitely think so. 


Mr. Ford: The second point I want to make on that 
_ while I understand it is necessary for the incentive 
ystem to some degree I also have some hesitation 
-garding it solely as all it does is continue in many 
mses the kind of accumulative self interest ethic 
ither than a co-operative communal community but I 
on’t have any solution in that respect. 


The Chairman: Well, we have reached the end of our 
ne and we have the next witnesses waiting. 


I would like to thank you very much, Mr. Murdoch 


id Mr. Ford and Mr. Livingston, for your brief and 


T coming before us and answering our questions, 
ank you. 


We have with us now, Mr. Gesta Abols of the 
udent body of the University of Toronto and he has 
th him two other students, Miss Jean Golden on my 
‘tand Mr. Ron Weihs. There is another one, Eilert 
erichs. 


Mr. Abols, we just received your brief around noon 
id I think the senators had a copy distributed only a 
iy minutes ago. We have not had any time to study it 
call so perhaps, since our time is limited, you might 
Iyhaps make a short opening statement and focus on 
highlights of the brief and then we will turn over 
tthe questions. 

understand that some students of the Ryerson 
Hytechnical Institute have stayed behind in the hope 
ty could have a little brief session after this one. 
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Mr. Gesta Abols, President, Students’ Administrative 
Council of the University of Toronto: Thank you very 
much, sir. We were invited to make a presentation to 
this committee in the fall of last year and at that time 
we sent out an invitation to many of the groups on the 
campus that deal with, one way or another, poverty to 
make a submission. We stated that we would not, in 
fact, speak on their behalf but we would like them to 
speak independently under the umbrellas of permis- 
sion we were granted. What has happened since then is 
that a number of groups involved feel publicity would 
be harmful to their projects and as such they decided 
not to participate but there are some people here that 
are involved in community projects that participated. 
The other groups that are not directly represented we 
are going to speak for we’re not going to, I think, be 
able to present their case as well as they could have 
but I will try and summarize both their viewpoints and 
some of my viewpoints as to the question of poverty 
and how we see a possible way of alleviating it. 


I may state at this stage we have no answers for it. 


The Chairman: Would you identify the other 
groups? Are they identifiable groups? 


Mr. Abols: Well, yes, they are identifiable including 
organizations such as SHOUT probably being the main 
one of the lot that were going to participate, the 
others being legal aid projects which we are developing 
further. I am going to let VDEP speak for themselves. 
I think they have got a very good record. They are 
quite interesting. We do feel though there are ways the 
problems of poverty, first of all, affect the university. 
The first one, most obvious one, unfortunately that 
begins to sound like a rhetorical question, who goes to 
universities. First we know one must have financial 
power to have access to information in the university. 
We also know this information is power itself and 
therefore it becomes a question of power reenforcing 
power. It has been suggested, and I think, wisely, so 
possibly some sort of consideration should be given 
for some sort of, if you want, information aid 
programme whereby people in the community, if they 
need advice from the sociologists, that would be made 
available not through City Hall, not through Provincial 
Government but at the University Directory so people 
can come in and ask questions and get answers. 


I do not like to cover the rest of the questions; who 
does the university serve? It is obvious and I am sure 
you have heard the arguments at least a hundred times 
in the many sessions you have had. I would like to talk 
about some of the specific things though such as birth 
control. We have started a birth control clinic at the 
University of Toronto, it is my feeling, at least the 
feeling of many, many other people that the question 
of abortion, which is part of birth control, should rest 
totally within the jurisdiction of the individual at this 
stage of our historical development. We are not 
suggesting abortion is a question in which society has 
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neither interest or stake, it clearly does, however I 
think it is also evident that governmental structures 
tend to be somewhat slow in responding to the needs 
of people and especially those people that become 
poor as a direct consequence of excessive child birth. 
For the time being, at least, we should try to give 
them the jurisdiction, it could be problematic in the 
long run, that could be remedied and speed would not 
be the same problem as it is now. Of course there are 
also many unwanted pregnancies on the campus 
annually. What this means is students have to drop out 
of university and have to drop their education. Many 
end up incapable of coming back. Of course this 
means they have less valuable functions. This causes 
financial hardship on them and, of course, also is a loss 
to our society. So we are not in favour of wider birth 
control dissemination, it is a way of ending poverty 
and clearly opening up a portion and leaving it entirely 
to the individual. 


I should point out these are not official policies of 
the council. They are only views some of the groups 
involved in the problem have and they are also my 
personal views. 


Another question which we have become involved 
with is the question of community organizing. We 
have, as a council, given financial support to people 
that can be considered poor, that have come out to 
participate politically within their own community. 
Mrs. Gaudet, a resident of Ward 7 ran successfully as 
Trustee of the Board of Education and we also sup- 
ported John Sewell, who I believe spoke to this 
committee yesterday. 


We believe though that it is not enough that we 
provide money. We do not have much money to give 
out to people. We feel that the poor can be helped if 
the government would provide means by which they 
can organize politically and gain a position of power 
and from that position gain their needs. To achieve 
this, and I feel personally, resource centres could be 
established in poor communities where the govern- 
ment provides the managerial help, organizing political 
campaigns, provide assistance to run campaigns, give 
money to run for perfectly serious candidates. Of 
course, there would be a problem in testing the 
seriousness and also institute political education 
programmes to teach the people what the political 
issues are and define them by means of public speak- 
ing and so on. 


I would like to talk also, at this stage, about the 
access to higher education from the poor, something 
that, of course, is much more directed to the universi- 
ties. I think it is indisputable that being poor decreases 
your chances of going to a university. Studies have 
come out on this and all of them, although they 
disagree on the degree to which it affects the situation, 
they agree that it does affect it significantly. We 
realize at the same time that education is a question of 
provincial jurisdiction but at the same time it has 
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become clear over the last few years that the feder, 
government has become involved in education and n 
very indirectly either. It does, for instance, provic 
money for the Ontario Student Loan Programm 
Unfortunately, the federal government in this are 
makes it a loan that has to be repayable. This direct! 
affects, I think, the poor student. The poor studer 
does not see the value of going into debt to get a 
education which ultimately would give him a great 
return. This can be solved quite simply, I think by th 
governments first of all removing the debt and giving 
as on outright grant. Secondly, the government shoul 
put pressure on the provinces to go out and adverti: 
their student aid programmes widely in the hig| 
schools where the student generally drops ov 
Furthermore, I think the grants should be conside 
ably increased for poor students. I am in favour of 
means test to prevent abuse. I think it is important tl 
poor student become totally independent in unive 
sity. This, of course, would alleviate the anxiety an 
depression that are, to some extent, a direct result « 
this association with middleclass people, tt 
embarrassment that he has of being poor which shou! 
not be. It exists and it is a problem. | 


We also believe that if you make this student totall 
dependent this would, in fact, in the long run, increa 
his love and concern for the family but not, I thin 
alienate him from the family unit. 


Before I pass the programme on to VDEP, I wou) 
simply like to stress again we do not have an answer | 
the question of poverty. I think it would be simplist 
to suggest it is just an economic problem. It is not. 
is a psychological problem, not necessarily to 1 
solved psychologically, economics does come into 
and the student’s chances to get into the universi 
also affects the role of the university and can | 
remedied, I do not think the solutions are all th 
difficult and just involve a certain amount of desire’ 
do something about it. 


I would like to pass on the VDEP. 


Miss Jean Golden: I am the director of the project | 
the university that we call the Varisty Downtov 
Education Project, or VDEP. 


What we are attempting to do at this point in tin 
is-two years ago in the summer of 1968, t 
Students’ Administrative Council of the University ' 
Toronto set up this project with the desire and ai 
that you train and expose the university student” 
inner-city life in Toronto with whom we had evolv: 
some sort of a plan or design involving ourselves mo 
with inner-city communities. We hired twenty peop 
that summer and we spent the summer mostly bei 
exposed. My friend Ron Weihs and I are members 
that group. : 


The area is mostly below Bloor, Jarvis to Parliame 
and in the great Portugese area we call the Kensingt( 
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Market area on the other side of Spadina below 
College Street. 


_) Since that time it has involved full time commitment 
in two areas in the inner-city. One is the Trafan Court 
area below Queen Street and the other is the Jarvis- 
| Dundas area or George Street. 


So, I will talk about both those projects. Last 
jummer, the beginning of the summer we were 
_ \pproached by a group of six mothers of Trafan Court 
who were very dissatisfied with education their 
shildren were receiving from the local public school. 
(heir children were being put into opportunity classes 
ind were being termed “‘retarded” yet a couple of 
hem had 1.Q.’s, according to school tests, of 120, 
‘round that area, still being put in these classes. The 
thildren were not learning in the basic schools. They 
elt this was the fault of the classes they were being 
ut into. We were attempting to deal with the whole 
‘roblem of poverty and to be able to teach and show 
hat there were so many areas involved, not being able 
0 learn and not being able to read and the schools 
aight be detrimental to this learning. 


In this area we learned to cope with specific needs. 
“hey approached and asked us to set up a summer 
‘ogramme. There was the idea of setting up a fulltime 
‘rivate school. This year we did do that and sent some 
f our people down into the area to talk to John 
ewell and others to see what they recommended. We 
re running the school now with ten children from 7 
> 17. There are six mothers on the Board of 
jovernors who determine the policy. We work in close 
ssociation. If they ever decide we are not doing a 
dod job or no longer wish us in the community then 
‘e will leave. We feel truly responsible to the needs of 
lose parents and to these children and did not go 
own with preconceived plans of what we wanted to 
0 down there. Their aim was not only to help the 
aildren to learn the basic skills they are going to need 
) survive in that area but the tools become more 
Wolved in their community help. The children 
2come more involved so they understand the prob- 
ms they are facing and their parents are facing and 
‘ill perhaps be able to evolve on their own, with their 
arents, some scheme for themselves. 


The second area we are involved in is the Jarvis— 
undas area. This is our community organizing project 
ad last summer we set up a house on George Street 
hich was open for children from about 9.00 in the 
‘orning till 9.00 at night. There was education and 
‘ereational programmes and we had a few parents 
‘opping into the house but essentially it was geared 
it children. We made a mistake when we did it 
‘cause we went into the community without having 
mtacted the parents, without asking them what they 
anted us to do. We just plunked ourselves down. 
ee then I think we have learned that if you are 
jing to go into the lower economic area you would 
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have to go to people who live there. You cannot offer 
them things that may be totally incongruent with 
what they want. For the past eight months we have 
had some people living on the street who are residents 
of the area, Ron, being one of them. There are two 
residence houses there consisting of students and 
teachers in the area and residents of the area who 
work very closely together. In response to what the 
parents have been asking for we help set up pro- 
grammes. We gained access to the Duke of York Public 
School, which many of you know is a progressive 
experimental school in the City of Toronto, We run 
programmes out of that three times a week in the 
evening. We have a house on the street paid for by our 
organization, VDEP used by the parents and residents 
in the area. They decide what they want to do with it. 
We hold meetings every Tuesday night which we called 
“What’s Going On? ” where we bring down people like 
John Sewell, different ministers in the area, other 
groups that are involved in the inner-city like the 
Angels. We allow the parents and residents in the area 
to have talks with people and express their points of 
view. We have established a residents’ committee, 
some people like ourselves, some parents, some 
teachers in the area who hope to deal with many of 
the issues facing that specific area. At times it is a very 
difficult area to organize. There is no cohesive 
community that exists there. It is a transient area 
where there are a lot of men’s hostels, prostitution is 
heavy in that area, houses, communities broken up by 
vacant lots, by factories, we feel we can be successful 
in working with these people and organizing these 
communities. We may be able to be successful in other 
areas. The whole aim is that these people decide what 
they themselves want, what is best for them, how they 
want to solve the problems facing them. 


We have set up a tutorial programme for the inner- 
city children who go to Jarvis Collegiate. It is the only 
school in the area and is predominantly made up of 
children in the Rosedale area. These children in this 
school are essentially very bright children and have to 
be to make it there in the first place because the 
majority are sent to vocational and occupational 
schools. What happens by the time they hit Grade 10 
or 11 is they are failing. What we hope to do is provide 
for them extra help they need. To do this we have 
contacted the College of Education on Bloor Street 
providing their teachers to work with these children 
on a one-to-one basis to help them in specific subjects 
but further than this we have made a condition that if 
these teachers come down in the area they must also 
be willing to get to know the parents and try to 
understand how the parents of the children are doing. 


In the school we also have a group league for student 
democracy, a high school radical group involved with 
us and interested in working with children in this area. 
They have been involved to the point where they want 
to look after the clean-up of the programme and other 
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small jobs they can do. So they learn what is 
happening there. 


I should stress that the issue we are working on now 
is bulldozing in the inner city area that stretches from 
Jarvis over to Parliament. The two wards 6 and 7. 
There are developers who are accummulating great 
pieces of that area. The plan, which is going to go 
through in perhaps two months is to build high rise 
apartments at the corner of Sherbourne and Dundas 
without asking the people in the area whether they 
want this type of thing to be built. This will be high 
rise housing and not for children under 12 or 13. It 
will be expensive housing that people in the area will 
not be able to use. What is going to happen to the 
people who are already in that area? 


We are concerned with what they want. Last night 
we had a meeting with John Sewell and the residents 
in that area. We have two months to try to tell the 
City what we want in that area, what we want to see 
done so we have to conclude on what we are doing. 


That connection with the university—inner-city we 
think is vital. The university has connections not only 
with it’s own people who are in many disciplines but 
with places like the local city governments. It is a 
powerful institution and we hope to be able to bring it 
closer to the community to understand the problems 
and expose more and more university students who go 
out in the world and command these higher positions 
to the problems in these areas. 


We have trained twenty people now and there would 
be a hundred or two hundred people dropping down 
who are interested. In the first year it cost us $20,000 
and now it costs us $40,000 to run it. Most of it is 
done on a volunteer basis. The salaries of the teachers 
are extremely low and most of it will go to the 
children. The whole idea is we do not want to bring a 
lot of money down into this area because that is not 
showing people how to help themselves. We want 
them to be able to say what they want, what they 
need because they certainly know better than we do. 
They should then be able to request from us what king 
of held they would like and to see if we can meet that 
demand. 

Mr. Ron Weihs: I would like to say a couple of 
things. 


Gentlemen, I have been involved in VDEP for two 
years now and for almost all of that time I have lived 
on George Street, just south of Dundas, just cast of 
Jarvis Street. I would like to say a few things and tell 
you about a few things that I have noticed while I 
have been there particularly as they pertain to the way 
our society relates to some of the people I have come 
to know in that area. 


One of the main difficulties, I think, in poverty is 
it’s lack of dignity. This is understandable partly 
because in our society money does develop dignity. 
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Dignity, to some extent, differs from money. W 
measure our dignity by the amount of money we hav 
so what starts out as quite a simple problem, namel: 
poverty being a lack of money, as someone once saic 
becomes quite a complex syndrome and I would lik 
to just talk a little bit about how our societ 
contributes to this. 


I want to talk about only the things I know so I wi 
only speak about what people have told me. Now thi 
is somewhat hearsay, but I think I know these peopl 
well enough to believe what they say and to kno\ 
when they are telling me what actually happenec 
What I am talking about has to do with dignity. I d 
not want to talk about who these people are, wha 
their names are or to really tell you too much abou 
them. I hope perhaps that you will take, on faith, the 
these things are like this. Perhaps you have heard a 
about this before. I don’t know. If not, perhaps the 
could just be very convenient fictions. I assure yo 
that they are not. 


One of these I want to talk about is something the 
we in VDEP call the “‘rent receipt cycle”. We know 
number of people on welfare, things like that, as 
matter of fact some of my friends, I go visit them, an 
they come and visit me. The way the rent receipt cyc! 
works, I am sure the senators all know about this, bi 
perhaps the audience does not, is that you cannot g 
a room, you cannot get welfare, excuse me, unless yo 
have a rent receipt. Unfortunately you cannot usuall 
get a rent receipt unless you are on welfare becau: 
you cannot pay for the room. Consequently becau; 
you can’t get the rent receipt you can’t get tl 


welfare. I know a couple of people who have be« 
caught in this trap and I have watched it go on fi 
weeks on end. The only way that someone can real 
get out of this rent receipt cycle is to find a friend 
landlord who will give them a room on credit and gi’ 
them, in advance, the rent receipt so that they ce 
take it to the Welfare Office and get the money al 
pay for the room. Now, of course, this type | 
landlord is not very prevalent and what is moi 
sometimes these people get burned and decide not 
do that any more. So it is very hard to try to fii, 
somebody like that. So many people, I think it is fi 
to say, many people are not on welfare when th’ 
really need to be because they are caught in this tra 


Of course I know about the papers, that you ha 
heard about some of the lack of dignity that com 
with dealing with the Welfare office. May I say this 
have heard some people say such and such a welfa 
worker is very good, he is terrific and at the same tit 
another is not, is always treating people very rude: 
insultingly and what is more, of course, you ha 
heard, I think, because I read it in the papers, tt 
welfare workers barge into people’s houses and thir, 
like this, One case I know of, and I really do beli¢ 
this is true, that one of my friends went into a frien); 
house and saw a number of beer bottles on the tal) 
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ind said, “What are those beer bottles doing? ” and 
he woman said, “I am collecting them and I am going 
o sell them back to the Liquor Control Board.” So 
ny friend said, “Don’t do that because what if your 
velfare worker barges in and sees all those beer 
yottles? You will be off welfare.”” The woman said, 
‘No, that will not happen.” Of course it did and that 
s the end of that story. 


Of course there are a lot of things that are a 
roblem. On welfare you cannot get a job. I met 
yeople and I say, ‘“How are things?” and they say, 
‘Well, I am going off for a couple of days. I have got 
ome work in Hamilton but don’t tell anybody 
yecause if anybody finds out I am off Welfare.” Now, 
t seems to me that once somebody gets trapped in the 
Velfare situation there is really no way you can get 
head of the game. There is no way he can ever break 
ut of it and it is kind of unfortunate because I think 
nany of us would like people to find their way back 
nto a more dignified economic situation where 
omebody is paid for all the work he does, but you 
eally can’t do this just off the bat in one afternoon. 
fou are usually looking for a job and it takes quite a 
shile. Sometimes if you have not been working, if it is 
while, you have got to get a few little jobs so you 
an develop some kind of a work record. It seems to 
1e Welfare makes this impossible. Also, people on 
Jelfare have extra expenses sometimes. I need not 
peak of things like medical expenses, perhaps they 
‘on’t want to talk about that or maybe they need 
addenly new clothes. Perhaps they need new clothes 
) bet a job but perhaps it is Christmas or something 
ke this, to have the kind of system where someone is 
ot permitted to make this kind of extra thing for 
imself and his family, where he has to sneak away 
erhaps for enough money to have a bit of a Christmas 
clebration, I think it is very damaging to people’s 
ignity. 
| 


A friend of mine, who lives also very near me, went 
) the New City Restaurant, which is the only one 
en at that time of night. Now, it does not have that 
tific a reputation but this woman went for a cup of 
offee and a couple of policemen came in and one of 
jem was very, very rude to her based on the fact she 
as in that restaurant. The other one, may I say, 
premanded the one who was being rude and what is 
ore I know of some very, very good policemen who 
© working there, who help people out, things like 
is but this all strips people of their dignity. 


Judgments are always being made about people on 
e basis of living in our area. The other day, in the 
ty Council there were references to our area as a 
ed-light district” which really offended one of my 
ends who lives on Dundas Street who happened to 
} there observing the City Council meeting. I do not 
ink this kind of thing contributes to the kind of a 
asibility where one can have some self image that 


} 
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will allow him to get out of whatever hole he happens 
to be in. 


I have more here, I am sorry, I am going to make it 
as brief as I can. 


Another thing is this; inspectors are there to protect 
tenants and I think that is a very important thing, but 
some people are home owners and sometimes the way 
these inspectors function in doing their jobs would be 
to go against what people expect of them. It amounts 
sometimes to harrassment. 


There is another woman I know who lives on the 
street in which speculators are very, very interested 
and they have been trying to buy her house for some 
time but she won’t sell because, believe it or not, she 
likes to live in that area and many people do. Many 
people do think of themselves as living in this area. 
What happened and I am quite certain, probably there 
is no connection here, but the inspector came around 
inspected her house and came up with an estimate 
amounting to $12,000 which had to be done in two 
months. Now, it seems to me that if these people are 
really interested in people improving their homes 
perhaps a little more realistic assessment, based per- 
haps on what people could reasonably accomplish, 
might do more to improve those homes than coming 
up with something like a $12,000 assessment for a 
house that is really not worth much more than that. 


The Chairman: Mr. Weihs, I do not want to interrupt 
you. I am not sure whether Mr. Frerichs wants to 
make some remarks. There is twenty minutes left and 
it is up to you how you use this time. You can use it 
all for the presentation or questions. I thought I 
should let you know the time is passing and I just 
wondered if, while I have the microphone, if the lady 
from Ryerson... 


Miss York: I would only be about five minutes, if 
you could give it to me when you finish. 


The Chairman: We will finish this session at a 
quarter past 5.00 and then we will have a few minutes 
left for Ryerson. 


Mi. Weihs: If I could just say one or two more 
words? 


In your deliberations I would ask this, perhaps this 
has to do with disposing of people, with dealing with 
people. It also has the effect of producing a mental set 
in those people that makes it impossible for them to 
deal with themselves and dispose of themselves. I 
would ask that you think about ways of helping the 
poor that does not have to do with coming down and 
doing things for people and administering people but 
also thinking in terms of how you can get people to 
administer themselves. And I think the one thing that 
these people do have a role in is their communities and 
if they can be encouraged to take a part, an active 
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part, in the planning and development of their com- 
munities I think this will go very far to counteracting 
the negative effects of some of these programmes that 
dispose of people instead of taking them into account, 


Senator Pearson: I would like to ask the young lady 
about that area where the highrise is being put out. 
Are those houses there, talking of bulldozing down, 
capable of being remodelled or renewed or are they 
too old and have gone past that stage? 


Miss Golden: I am not an urban developer. They are 
about four-storey apartment buildings that exist. Now, 
I have been inside them, they are housing like any 
other housing in the area, not bad housing, families 
living there right now but they have been offered a fair 
amount of money. 


Senator Pearson: That would be the owner of the 
block? 


Miss Golden: Offered a fair‘amount of money. From 
what I understand he has sold already for the devel- 
oper. 


Senator Pearson: So the tenants have no control at 
all on what is going to happen? 


Miss Golden: We are going to stop it from going up 
because there is no place for those people to move 
right now. 


Senator Pearson: Because of the housing shortage? 


Miss Golden: Where are they going to go in the 
central area? If you are going to build something like 
that you have either got to have certain areas in the 
building which will be rent controlled and they can 
move into but it is highly unlikely in that area. 


Senator McGrand: How do you intend to try and 
stop them? How are you going to try and stop them? 


Miss Golden: We are right now in the middle of 
deliberating with people in the area as to how we are 
going to do it. We are having a meeting on Saturday to 
try and decide how we are going to go about this 
within the two months which is a very short period of 
time. I think that is what we are going to do is make 
the issue known through the people of the area. They 
do not know it is going to happen. This information 
just has not been made available. The second thing is 
to evolve a plan of what they want. There is no good 
saying to the City, ““We don’t want something’. We 
have to decide what we want instead. We have got two 
months to make it known, to make it a public issue to 
get people to go down to City Hall and let themselves 
be seen. We need a large number of people to do that. 
Frankly, I don’t think we are going to be successful, 
but if we lose this battle perhaps we will win the next 
one because we will have the organization by then. 
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Senator Pearson: How many people would be livir 
in those apartments? 


Miss Golden: I would guess a couple of hundred. 
Senator Pearson: How many? 


Miss Golden: Three buildings, four storeys, I woul 
say 300 people but I could be away off. Appro: 
imately that. 


Senator Pearson: Has the owner been able to colle 
his rents all the time? Why did he sell? 


Miss Golden: He got offered a good amount « 
money. 


Senator Pearson: Why did these people want | 
develop these areas rather than some other areas? 


Miss Golden: I think it all goes back to the questic 
of why do developers speculate in the inner-cit 
Why? Land is so valuable. 


Senator Pearson: You get the property cheaply ar 
decide to build it there? 


Miss Golden: Twenty years from now you may | 
able to build with the area of department stores mo 
expensive high-rises. They have got the market. Peop 
move into them. This whole waterfront developme 
will be built with tremendous high-rises there. 


Senator McGrand: In your brief you say: 


For whom does the University, any universi 
exist? Official propaganda would have us belie 
that the University exists to create, preserve al 
pass on knowledge. 


Do you believe that the university is to pass ¢ 
knowledge and that or that it is passing on fal 
knowledge? | 


Miss Golden: I did not prepare the brief but Iw 
answer it, if you like. I do not think it fails to pass’ 
knowledge, but it passes on a specific type 
knowledge, the perpetuation of the current syste) 
The knowledge is not being passed on to the people 
society who are being exploited, the people who ¢ 
powerless and we are not passing on the knowledge | 
how to help those people, how to show those peoy 
how to help themselves. 


The Chairman: Excuse me, I think Mr. Freric 
wants to add something to this. 


Mr. Eilert Frerichs: The university serves Of 
specific interest groups in society; business, govel 
ment, industry and so on. The disadvantaged people 
society as a whole, even people who are not disi 
vantaged or poor, workers, your ordinary worke) 
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your factory workers, do not have direct access to 
vhat happens in the university, the kind of knowledge 
vhich the university has, whether this is technical 
mowhow, whether this is cultural knowhow, which is 
qually important. 


Senator McGrand: There was, I could never find out 
\ow it came about and what happened to it, Rochdale 
Jollege, here in Toronto I believe it was an eighteen 
torey building, was it not? I do not know who built 
{ but I understand that it was handed over to the 
tudents to run themselves and teach themselves and it 
dlded up. What happened? Why did that happen? 


Mr. Abols: I gather that you are somehow trying to 
e this into the previous question? 


Senator McGrand: Yes, I am. 


Mr. Abols: Well, first of all, nobody can deny the 
niversity passes on knowledge but again you know 
le point is... 


Senator McGrand: I asked you about Rochdale. 


Mr. Abols: No, but I am trying to tie the two in, if I 
ay. You know the answer is not only is the 
liversity passing on knowledge but what it is doing 
ith the rest of society ... 


Senator McGrand: That question has been answered 
‘th satisfaction. I want to know about Rochdale. 


Mr. Abols: As far as Rochdale is concerned, it was a 
pject initiated essentially by students of the Univer- 
y of Toronto who arranged for the financing of it. 
iat happened to it? It was badly managed. 


senator McGrand: Who managed it? 


Ur, Abols: The students managed it, or the past 
‘dents, not necessarily students, the past students 
iit had conceived of the idea and then graduated and 
tn managed it. 


) ‘enator McGrand: Where did they find the money? 


‘ifr, Abols: It was given to them by private 
-(mpanies and by Central Housing and Mortgage. 

¥ 

jenator McGrand: The money came from people, 
\o? 


fr. Abols: From the public and the private sectors 
¢the community. 


nator McGrand: The big business men and so on, 
Pople who had the wealth to give it, is that right? 


| 


a 


fr. Abols: No, it came from both, both the public 
| private. 
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Senator McGrand: $18 million? 


Mr. Abols: I am not sure of the exact cost of 
Rochdale, I am not sure. 


Mr. Frerichs: I think it was only in the neighbour- 
hood of $4 million. 


Mr. Abols: I have heard $4 million to $5 million. 


Senator McGrand: Would you say that a university 
does not serve the public in general, it only serves the 
business community and so on but does not serve the 
common people? Here was Rochdale, a $4 million 
institution provided for the students, given to the 
students to run in the interests of the students and in 
the interests of the poorer people in general and the 
thing collapsed, why? 


Mr. Abols: A couple of things. I would like to say I 
don’t think it was designed in the interests of the poor 
people. It was designed in the interests of experiment 
in education. It was quite obviously not really to aid 
the poor people. I have said such experiments do not 
aid poor people, but it was an experiment in a type of 
education. 


Senator McGrand: Which the students taught them- 
selves, they didn’t listen to this false philosophy that 
the universities were passing down for generations, was 
that not the idea? That was your word yourself, was 
it not? 


Mr. Abols: Yes, but to say to teach yourself is not to 
say you are going to go out and do something for the 
community or make things available to the com- 
munity. That is another concept. 


Senator McGrand: I want to know why this univer- 
sity, with such a noble idea behind it, why did it fail? 


Mr. Abols: I do not think the noble idea of exper- 
iment in education failed. It has been a good exper- 
iment. It was interesting. Everybody was watching it. 
Rochdale was never set up to help the poor com- 
munity. We are suggesting that the university should 
start helping the people that generally do not have the 
financial power to acquire education. 


Mr. Frerichs: Could I attempt at least an answer? 


I have been a member of Rochdale College myself. 
Not at the moment but last year. Rochdale was de- 
signed primarily as an educational experiment. What 
happened was that Rochdale, I think the basic idea 
behind it is still valid, Rochdale was set up as a 
co-operative community. Unfortunately the planners 
made the mistake, I think, of forgetting that it is 
extremely difficult to have any kind of community 
life in that kind of building, the way the building was 
designed. That was one problem. The other problem 
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was that in the middleclass of bourgeois society from 
which most of the members of Rochdale College came 
and still do come co-operative living is not one of.the 
things that people learn. That is the students who lived 
at Rochdale just do not know how to live co-oper- 
atively. It is as simple as that. We don’t leam it. Our 
society is not collective. It is always geared to the 
wishes of the individual and the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. Suddenly you throw a lot of people into a 
place and say, “You order your own lives.” You are 
bound to run into immense difficulties. People 
throughout the whole educational system never ever 
learned to order their own lives. Young people are 
taught and told organization always by someone older 
than they are. They just do not leam how to organize 
and run their own lives. 


When you multiply that by 800 you can imagine 
the problems that you are going to run into. That is 
the second thing. 


The third thing is this; Rochdale has in fact per- 
formed a very important function in our society as a 
gathering place and a very warm and very important 
community where all sorts of young people from all 
over Canada and a lot of them from the United States 
have found an environment where they can express 
themselves in whichever way they like. Sometimes this 
expression can be very destructive. 


Senator McGrand: Is it still functioning? 
Mr. Frerichs: Yes. 


Senator McGrand: How many students, how much is 
occupied? 


Mr. Frerichs: I think it is in the neighbourhood of 
715%, at least 75% which is quite good, but when you 
get a whole lot of young people who have rejected the 
values of their own society, including the value of 
money, they just do not have the money to pay their 
rent and then the building, the institution is going to 
run into financial problems quickly. This is one of the 
things that has happened. I do not deny that it is a 
very important function that Rochdale has had of 
providing a community where people can be them- 
selves and where young people could find acceptance 
and still do. 


The Chairman: I would like to ask one question. 
Now you three people have taken a very special 
interest in what we call the “poor”, the problem of 
poverty, the low income groups. University students 
are idealists and that is natural for young people. Tell 
me why is it that students generally have not adopted 
poverty as a cause? You mentioned several causes in 
your brief but poverty is not one of them. Is there any 
special reason for that? 
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Mr. Abols: I can only give you my personal opinio: 
I think there are more idealists among young studen 
than there are among say the other eight groups of th 
society. I would not go so far as to suggest that < 
students are idealistic. I think we have to keep in min 
that we have learned how to respond to fads. We hay 
learned how to respond to many things politically. 
is impossible for people to pursue more than one 
two major projects at any one time. It just so happer 
at this stage of political interest poverty is not one « 
the “politically in” things. What you do have is yc 
have a base of serious, dedicated people looking at tl 
problem. Hopefully, in the process, these people w 
be able to get other people interested in the problen 
so they can get political support and some changes ci 
be brought about and I think that is about all I cou 
say. It is a very general question and a very difficu 
one to answer. 


The Chairman: Does anyone else want to add 
that? 


Mr. Frerichs: I do not think poverty can | 
considered a cause. Poverty is a disease in our societ 
Most students do not feel poverty directly just as tl 
whole of Canadian society. It has to be, I don’t kno" 
educated or changed or what have you so that tl 
whole of society is prepared to do creative things wi 
respect toward poverty. So does the university stude: 
The university, unfortunately, I think, only reflec 
the minds of the general population. 


The Chairman: Well, you have said poverty is 
disease and not a cause but cancer is a disea: 
tuberculosis is a disease, but people have adopted t 
elimination of cancer as the cause, why not adopt t 
elimination of poverty as a cause? 


Mr. Abols: May I just add, I think too that we ha 
to keep in mind that unless somehow or other peof 
feel affected by a problem it is very difficult 
motivate them politically to become interested in 
We do live in a very affluent society and we are ve 
glad of that. It means many of us are very comfortal 
but at the same time having that affluence, having ti 
materialism, we can isolate ourselves from those thir 
we find unpleasant. If we do not like a televisi 
programme we can switch channels. If we do not li 
something on the radio, we can go out to other wé 
lengths. Just look at the change in cars, everybody ! 
a Mustang. It is essentially a two-seater car. Twer 
years ago people had family cars. People had to 
together. Materialism isolates. Another thing, I thir 
is that people do not feel they are essentially need 
People don’t realize, generally, I think, that there 
other people within the community that do need thi 
and until you can get that message across, until y 
can feel that it does affect them, that they are all p! 
of their society, their environment, that they | 
people, it is hard to make something like pover: 
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yhich is generally well hidden from the student as well 
t is difficult to make it really a worthwhile cause. It is 
ice if you can tie it in with something like civil rights, 
nd they did in the States and then it was politicised, 
ut you know the problem is still there to a large 
xtent. 


The Chairman: Are you saying it is not politically 
lamorous enough? 

‘Mr. Abols: Yes, that is right. It is not politically 
lamorous enough. 

Mr. Weihs: May I say a word to that question, 
mator? I think that the reason it has not become 
ich a cause is because I think people are primarily 
oneerned with what affects them. I think a much 
lore cogent question, perhaps, is why is poverty not a 
iuse of the poor who are directly affected by it? As 
ie university situation, I think that concern for 
Qverty is a very healthy state. I think it would be 
ay unhealthy if it were a cause. The last thing people 
here I live want is a bunch of idealistic, perhaps 
iiversity students all rushing down suddenly. The 
ing has become a cause. But I think that real 
yncern and real deep commitment for people who 
em to have been left behind by our society is 
owing at the university and that this is a very 
valthy group. What you are finding is that more and 
ore people are interested enough to really go into 
€ problem, not to go to a rally about poverty, you 
\ow, but to find out really what is going on there. 


The Chairman: Earlier this afternoon at 2.00 we had 
brief from the social service course of the Ryerson 
‘lytechnical Institute and one of the students is still 
(wn there. Perhaps she may want to speak to this but 
‘um going to read you just a few words from their 
lief, right in the introduction, and this is a group of 
‘cial service workers who were preparing a brief on 
iverty and they say this: 


_ All students were asked if they wished to partic- 
_ipate. A few were not interested, some were very 

_ cynical feeling that nothing would be achieved by 
another report. Approximately 70 students 

_ initially decided to participate with varying 
degrees of cynicism, hope and concern. 


Vuldn’t you say that would be typical of Toronto 
liversity too? 


| 

fr. Weihs: I imagine on a large scale when we 
arertise for people for our project we found that we 
hi Many more applicants than we had need for. So I 
Vuld say again there is probably a small group, very 
iirested and the rest, I suppose, like the rest of 
Siety are not that interested. 


Uversity would certainly feel that the Special Senate 
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Committee on Poverty, ‘What on earth is that all 
about? What power does the Canadian government, 
which this committee presumably represents, what 
power or will or moral convjction does the Canadian 
government have to grapple seriously with the 
problem of poverty? ” 


Jesus said the poor will always be with us, but I 
don’t know whether he is right in that. Certainly our 
society, in governments, has acted as if the poor were 
always going to be with us and that nothing is going to 
change. I would suggest to you very strongly, senator, 
the only way that we can eliminate poverty is by 
drastically altering the social structure. I am sure you 
have heard a lot about that and I don’t have to go into 
this kind of thing. 


The Chairman: Now I am going to ask this little girl 
from Ryerson who has been waiting all the evening to 
say a few words. If she would be good enough to come 
to the microphone and identify herself and make her 
statement. 


Miss York: I am Sally York, Journalism Student. I 
will be 44 in April. 


I left school during the war. I became a nurse and 
contracted tuberculosis in 1952. I went into hospital 
for two years and had another year of work. When I 
came out of the hospital I found it very difficult to 
Se ae. 


The Chairman: Excuse me, we cannot hear very 
well. There is another microphone if you could come 
up to it. 


Miss York: Do you wish me to start over again? 


I will be 44 in April and I have known difficulties 
for two times in my life. The first time was when I 
came out of hospital after being in hospital for two 
years with tuberculosis as a result of nursing the last 
year of the war and I spent a year convalescing. When 
I went to try and get ajob no one would even interview 
me because I had had tuberculosis. I eventually got a 
job in a hospital but I had a broken engagement or 
series, I would say, because I could not have any 
children. So I went to the Netherlands and I got a very 
good job there with Philips at the world head office 
where I did work in developing countries. 


My family lived over here in Toronto and I thought, 
as I was getting older, I would like to come to Canada 
and be near my family, the only family I had. My 
family was living here in Toronto. I came here to 
Canada after being told in the Netherlands that I 
would have a very good job due to my work expe 
rience in the Netherlands but because I was over 40 I 
experienced difficulty in getting employment, but 
eventually David Crombie, who is the director of 
Students’ Affairs here at Ryerson and the Registrar, 
who knew me, said, “Sally, you will have to go back 
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to school and get your post-secondary education.” I 
came back here and J started in Social Services and 
unfortunately two of my clients got murdered in 
Cabbage Town. I got very depressed and so I trans- 
ferred to Journalism. I state these things so you will 
have some idea of how I am concerned with poverty 
and the difficulties. 


I faced difficulty when I graduated from Ryerson on 
a Provincial loan. I hope to God I am going to be able 
to pay off the loan from the Ontario government. I 
state this because you have made a remark that wor- 
ries me considerably. I hope I am going to be able to 
get a job to pay off. That is just preliminary. I will go 
through these points very quickly. 


There are some very constructive things which are 
really follow-up especially to Jean’s and Ron’s remarks 
which I have listened to with great interest. 


First of all regarding employment— unemployment. 
It would seem to me that one of the things that helps 
to bring people down into the poverty group, and this 
is going to get much worse, we have now figures of 6.1 
unemployment rate is that people, usually the people 
on the lower income groups who have not managed to 
save any money, they have to wait at least three weeks 
before they get their money and then go to the fi- 
nance houses if they have not got a credit rating and 
they are paying compound interest. I wonder if there 
will be some way of preventing people from going on 
Welfare by having some agency which would give them 
temporary loans at low interest rates. This is one 
thing. 


My second point is that transport has become so 
expensive now that people who are on Welfare, the 
officers and I know this from experience myself, that 
they are usually left with about $1.50 a day. Now, it 
costs 25¢ for each car fare which means that you do 
not have enough left just going around looking for 
jobs let alone food in the one day and I would like to 
suggest both to the Provincial and the City Welfare 
that they find some means of helping them out with 
car fare to look for jobs. It is no use saying, “Why 
don’t you walk?”. You lose important time. The 
offices are only open at certain times of the day. That 
is one thing. The other thing which I really want to get 
is that it worries me very much, having read with great 
interest all the hearings right across Canada that there 
seem to be walls building up between all the different 
sectors of society and I am wondering if Peter New- 
man of the Star who seems to be organizing excellent 
Star forums and maybe John Bassett of the C.F.T.O., 
could televise it and bring all the different sectors of 
society and get together instead of having a com- 
petitive society and have a co-operative society where 
everybody is going to co-operate to try and solve some 
of these problems we are talking about just now such 
as both Jean and Ron about developers in that part of 
the city. I happen to be doing a research project as a 
journalism student and I would like to point out to 
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the committee that there has been urban renewa 
down there and they have taken houses, renovate 
them and before that the rents were around abou 
$150 a month and several families lived in them o 
people roomed in those houses and when they hav 
been renovated they have gone up to $275 to $300: 
month which means that the people have nowhere t 
go. When IJ asked other people what has happened t 
these other people they are tripling-up and doubling 
up and this seems to me to give great cause fo 
concern. In other words there is no comprehensiy 
planning. What happens, where do these people go’ 
So Jean’s and Ron’s question is extremely valid tha 
we do really have to find out where do these people gi 
because they acquire debts and acquire such debts tha 
they have no alternative, they get their wages gat 
nisheed which means then that they cannot get a job 
so that they are getting into a more and more viciou 
circle. There is another thing, if there is somethin; 
wrong, if a man or a woman has more money they cai 
pay but if another man goes to prison which agai 
lessens his job opportunities, he cannot pay. 


I am also very concerned about the kids, youn 
people, who are getting criminal records for drugs 
They again cannot get a job and they are creatin 
more permanent welfare cases. The other thing is tha 
I would like people to consider when they did th 
housing we seemed to be thinking of shelter for peopl 
in the range of $7,500, but Professor Albert Rose o 
the School of Social Work says that two-thirds of th 
people in Canada earn under $7,500 and of that grou} 
40% earned under $5,000 and yet we are talking abou 
low-income housing. One of our teachers at Ryersoi 
did a mathematical calculation and the _ yearh 
mortgage rate of interest and everything amounts t 
$3,500 which is a fair amount. If you take that fron 
$7,500, when you have paid out all your medical 
taxes and everything, what have you got to live on? Ii 
other words, we have got to find some way 0 
everybody coming together. Let us stop bitchin 
about the past and think about the future and i 
people can get gatherings together where people ar 
not going to be expressing their hate, we have got t 
stop expressing our hate. Now, what we have got to d 
is to start doing, making constructive, comprehensiv 
plans for the future so we do not destroy society. 


For instance I read in the paper the other day tha 
Halifax is developing at a very fast rate and that a mai 
went down looking for housing, I cannot remembe 
the exact rent, forgive me for not remembering, it wa 
approximately $90 to $100 a month and it is nov 
$175 a month. This is the sort of thing we mus 
prevent. These are the sorts of things that caus 
poverty because people are exploiting the supply an’ 
demand factor in the economy. I know you have t 
find capital keep evolving a healthy economy, but i 
the more affluent sectors of our society do not g¢ 
together they are not going to have a health 
economy. So even their own interests appeal to th 
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Ifish interests of the affluent society, they have 
ally got to think what we are going to do. 


Most of the construction going up in the City at the 
‘esent moment is in the luxury housing class. I know 
e developers say that it is not profitable to build 
w-cost housing, but I think there are lots of 
isolutely first-class brains in business, probably the 
1est brains in the country, and in the universities. I 
‘ink it is time that we did not turn them off. We 
med them on and we asked them to come together 
d say, “What can we do at the present moment? ” 


e media is writing very good descriptions of what 
verty is. What we have got to do now is, and I think 
{2 newspapers, radio and televisions are doing very 
d research work, if they can go and do projects of 
iting with these people and find out the solutions, 
cause I am sure that the solutions are there but we 
e got to find them quick. 


the Chairman: [I am sorry to interrupt you, we are 
gting near the end of the time and if you could wind 
iyp in one minute. We must cut it off at 5.30 sharp. 
( 


fiss York: Yes. I think those are the main things. 
i other thing is the question that the poor people 
fe to wait for such a long time on tax rebates. If 
nething could be done about that. I think too that 
® transport would be a very great thing. I would like 
tsee the cost benefit factor and study made as to the 
qstion of transport and transportation takes an 
ful lot of the poor people’s income. I think a great 
1 could be done to make the less affluent sectors of 
o society more mobile. 


‘he other thing that I would like to see is that not 
tit every dollar a person on Welfare earns that they 
ny only get $1 free. I would like to see a more 
fiourable ratio because most of the people going on 

fare are in debt. I would like to see an incentive so 
tly could recover their dignity and be given a chance 
toay off their debts. 


‘on put it beautifully, talking about the man 
aking off to Hamilton to get a job. I have known of 
cus of this myself right down here in Ward 6 and 
Wd 7 where they have wanted to work so they could 
| off their debts that they acquired before they ever 
{ton Welfare. 


ow, if we could give them some incentive to pay 
their debts and not penalize them. These are most 
ortant things. 
ae Chairman: Thank you very much. I am sorry 
we have to break off this very interesting meeting 
we have to get back to the hotel and get 
ething to eat and then we have to leave again at 
-) to go to another meeting tonight. So we really do 
ic have very much time. I want to thank you Mr. 
is and your friends very much for your kindness in 
| 
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coming here and making your presentation to us 
today. Thank you very much. 


The Committee adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION 


Toronto, Wednesday, March 11, 1970, 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty, (Sub- 
committee “B”), met this day at 8.00 p.m. at 
O’Connor Drive Public School. 


Senator Sparrow (Chairman) in the Chair. 


Mr. Ralph Hughes, President, O’Connor Drive Devel- 
opment Community Association: I would like to take 
this opportunity to thank everybody for coming here 
and to the senators for coming to listen to us. I hope it 
will be quite interesting. 


I would also like to congratulate the new president 
of the association, Mrs. Jones and all the new execu- 
tive members who got in. 


I am now going to introduce Senator Sparrow, the 
chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. To be some- 
what informal perhaps we will not stand. I would like 
to introduce to you the Honourable Senator Pearson 
of the Senate Committee on my right, and Senator 
Pearson is a senator from the Province of Sas- 
katchewan. On my left is the Honourable Senator 
Chester Carter from Newfoundland. We are very 
pleased to be here with you at your meeting tonight. I 
understand that the membership of your association 
has a brief to present. Mrs. Le Mesurier tells me that 
no extra copies have been made so I understand that 
she will read the brief. 


If I may establish ground rules, after consultation 
with your president and members of your committee, I 
feel sure we want questions and discussion from the 
floor as well pertaining to the presentation in the 
brief, and any other areas that you may wish to 
discuss, as far as poverty is concerned; the problems of 
poverty, suggestions of how it could be solved and 
recommendations to this committee. 


This is a subcommittee of the total Senate Com- 
mittee that is having hearings in Toronto this week. 
There is another part of our committee meeting in 
another section of Toronto tonight and we have been 
meeting on Tuesday, yesterday and today and tomor- 
tow. We are open to and welcome any recommenda- 
tions or suggestions you have. 


Could we now have the presentation of the brief? 
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Mrs. Lynn Le Mesurier: I would like, with your 
permission, to address you as concerned and knowl- 
edgeable Canadian citizens rather than as our senators. 
Do I have your permission? 


The Chairman: Right. 


Mrs. Le Mesurier: In trying to put this brief together 
I found that really I was not sure of what this com- 
mittee was after so we finally decided that if we asked 
some questions that we have been asking among our- 
selves that maybe it would help the committee to 
better understand our problem. I would also like, at 
this time, to ask if we could have written answers back 
in at least six months, if you or your staff cannot or 
are not able to come up with some answers we would 
appreciate a letter or note to that effect. We would 
also like to receive the report on your findings 
throughout Canada on the particular subjects that we 
will be talking on to-night. 


We feel that one of the biggest concerns in this area 
is the interpretation of the Family Benefit Act and the 
Welfare Act. 


Our first question is, why are not welfare recipients 
or people on assistance such as Mother’s or Father’s 
Allowance, Compensation, Disability Pensions or our 
senior citizens given a handbook that they can refer 
to, something that would inform them of their rights 
as people on assistance rather than depending entirely 
on the interpretation of the individual case worker. 


What are some of the reasons that recipients of 
assistance can go to the appeal board and does the 
board ever let the person making the appeal know the 
decision of the board? 


Why does not a woman on Mother’s Allowance have 
a prescription card? Why is she only allowed $20 a 
month for prescriptions? Why is it that she cannot 
accumulate, for instance, if she does not use all of the 
prescription allowance in this month then why can’t it 
be added to next month’s allowance? 


Why, when a woman applies for Welfare or Mother’s 
Allowance, is she told that she has to take her husband 
to Court or she is not eligible for assistance? Is this a 
law or is this a bureaucratic resolution? 


Is it a law that a woman, applying for assistance, has 
to show her bank book to her worker? Why, when 
women are on welfare are they not allowed to make 
any money at all without it being deducted from their 
cheque? Why is it that a woman on Mother’s 
Allowance is only able to make so much money per 
month rather than so much per year? Why are not all 
forms of assistance under one administration? Why is 
the minimum wage so low that is would be better for a 
man to go on welfare or leave his wife so that she 
could go on welfare than try to support his family on 
such a wage? 
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Why does a man or a woman have to be in a wot 
force for three consecutive years before he or she 
eligible for upgrading or skilled training with pay. TI 
only exceptions being that he or she has one or mor 
dependent upon him and that he has not any moi 
than 26 weeks or 3 months of work in the said 
years. 


Why is it that a person on assistance pays more rer 
to live in government housing than a person that 
getting the same amount of money but is not ¢ 
government assistance? It was stated in Saturday 
Globe and Mail that there will possibly be a $3 millic 
profit on OHSIP in the 1970-71 year. If this figure 
right then why are the people only getting 90 
coverage? 


When the hearings are going on in the House ar 
when the changes are taking place will there be any 
the people who are directly concerned involved in tl 
decision that takes place? 


You have heard our questions, most of which ha’ 
asked about governmental law or resolutions. Thes 
we feel, are some of the reasons we have poverty. O 
government, who enforces, and people who mal 
these laws, are at fault. These people are, every adv 
citizen in this country that exercises his right to vote 
as much to blame as the person who does not vote. V 
are the Canadian people. We have made our oy 
poverty. Now is the time to face that fact and « 
something about it. We have supported it and now \ 
must change it. | 

: 

Thank you. 
The Chairman: Thank you very much. I wonder 
any of the senators, at the moment, have a fi 
questions they would like to begin asking in regard. 
the brief? | 


Senator Carter: I copied down, very briefly, your 
or 11 questions. Most of the questions you ask 
illustrate our problem as well as yours because it 
happens that out of the 11 or 12 questions you ask 
9 or 10 of them are under the Provincial governme) 
That is because the British North America Act Bl 
the sole jurisdiction to the provinces in matters) 
welfare and the federal government cannot do ai 
thing for welfare without the provinces’ consent. 
of these welfare measures that the federal governm( 
is mixed up in have come about through agreemet| 
Thé Provincial government could very well tell - 
federal government “hands off” and the only way 
federal government can get into the field is by work 
out some sort of agreement with the provinces. 


What we have found is that these agreements v! 
the provinces are not the same. The agreement vl 
one province varies and you go from one province! 
another. That makes it very difficult for us to com; 
grips with all these social welfare measures. 
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When you say “Why not in a handbook,” there is no 
reason. There is no reason why it should not be in a 
handbook, but there would have to be two handbooks 
or three because the municipal government is in it and 
they would have to put theirs separately and the 
rovincial government is into it and the federal govern- 
ment comes in and there would either have to be a 
oint one drawn up but that joint one would be 
lifferent for each province because the agreements are 
lifferent. 


Although the federal government spends money and 
works out the measures the administration of the 
velfare measures is left in the hands of the provinces. 
‘or example, we, several years ago, °65—"63, we 
hought we had come up with something. I was in the 
louse of Commons then, I was an elected member, 
nd we developed what was called The Canada Assist- 
nce Plan, which we thought was pretty modern, was 
oing to take care of most of the problems and the 
teat thing about this Canada Assistance Plan was it 
vas to be based on need and not ona means test. The 
ne thing about what they call Social Old Age Assist- 
ace and Social Security, Old Age Assistance was 
ased upon a means test. You either had to sign a 
utificate that you did not have much money or you 
ad to tell exactly what you had or else somebody had 
» come and snoop around and verify what you said. 
) the Canada Assistance Plan was supposed to do 
vay with this snooping and it was to be based en- 
‘ely on need and even though you were getting the 
ld Age Pension and the Old Age Pension was not 
ough because you had drug bills or something else 
at it just couldn’t cover, this Canada Assistance Plan 
is designed so that you could go and get something 
‘tra under the Canada Assistance Plan and the federal 
ivernment would pay half of it, but what we found 
‘we have gone around is that these measures are all 
ministered by the provinces and so when it comes to 
ied the provinces define what is meant by ‘‘need” 
id they have all got a different definition and that 
(mplicates the situation. 


don’t know if I made it plain. I do not want to 
te too long. I am trying to give it to you in capsule 
fm and as briefly as I can. I could take half an hour. 


fy experience, when I first came to Ottawa, was the 
Vfare pensions were paid by the provinces, $20 a 
Nnth. I think that was the amount. Then the federal 
germment raised them up, I remember, to $40, but 
©y with the agreement of the provinces and we had 
liget another agreement. Eventually the federal 
sernment said “we will pay, we will take over com- 
Pely when a person reaches 70.” But, that had to 
>| Special agreement because the British North 
Aerica Act would not permit it otherwise and even- 
uly they did this. That opened up the way for old 
€ assistance below 70, 65 and 70. Now, we have the 
Cada Assistance Plan where a blind person, disabled, 
"1 able bodied can get relief, the federal government 
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will pay up to 50%. It pays all of the Old Age Security 
and anything for old age assistance, all of the able 
bodied relief up to 50% but it is the province who 
decides who is going to get it and under what condi- 
tions they get it. 


Mrs. Le Mesurier: But this still has not answered 
why there is not a handbook. 


Senator Carter: There is no reason. The only reason 
is that they have not got together and agreed on one. 


Senator Pearson: One of the reasons is that they all 
come under different acts; all these different welfare 
agreements all come under different acts and a dif- 
ferent group controls them. It is not all from one body 
that controls them even in the provincial government 
so you have a very great number of bodies working on 
different items and that is why we have not got 
together to get your booklet. You would have to see a 
whole lot of people and it seems to bea problem that 
you should get your M.L.A. to take up in parliament 
here and see if they cannot get a booklet made. 


The Chairman: May I just add that first of all you 
made a request that answers be given to these 
questions to you and you suggest as well if not 
to-night by mail and I think that we can endeavour to 
answer these individual questions for you to-night. 
Any particular one you would like apart from that we 
will certainly see you get proper answers in detail on 
all these questions that you ask outlining who is 
responsible for them and your people will know who 
is responsible. One of the main purposes for this 
investigation as such is just because of these 
complaints you have given us that the people do not 
teally know the areas of jurisdiction. They do not 
know who is responsible for what. They do not know 
why a person on welfare is only allowed to earn a 
limited amount of money and why the drug bill must 
be spent in the month in which it is given, it cannot 
accumulate for a larger drug bill over the period of a 
year. These are problems I might add that are faced by 
Canadians, if not in every province, I am sure in every 
province, but if not almost all provinces in Canada, 
The same questions are asked and this is a problem 
and a very legitimate problem to bring to this 
committee because this is the purpose of this com- 
mittee that the Senate of Canada and the Parliament 
and the Government as well are concerned about these 
problems that there is not the co-ordination we need 
between the three levels of government. The federal 
government having brought in a number of years ago 
as Senator Carter mentioned, the federal government 
said to the provinces, ‘““You set up the social welfare 
system or the social service system and we will match, 
dollar for dollar, what you spend on it.” Or in other 
words, “We will pay half.” And they have done it 
without really any control over how that money has 
been spent. It is a matter now of how to devise a 
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better system of social services on the total co- 
ordinating basis. So these questions, I think, are very 
relevant in the overall study because it shows us the 
problems that individuals are having with them. 


Mrs. Le Mesurier: Couldn’t there be some form of 
law or something stating that the provinces must do 
certain things? 


The Chairman: Yes, there probably could be and as 
such there isn’t. That is right, there probably could be. 


Mrs. Le Mesurier: Well, there should be some 
continuity between provinces. We are all one country. 


The Chairman: Right. 


Senator Carter: You asked, just now you said 
something about an appeal board, there is an appeal 
board for the Canada Assistance Plan. I don’t know 
how many people know about it but it is part of the 
Act that requires an appeal board to be set up. 
Whether the provincial government has done it or not, 
I don’t know. If the provincial government has not 
done it the federal government cannot force them. 


Mrs. Le Mesurier: Why? 

The Chairman: Under existing legislation. 

Senator Carter: Well, because... 

The Chairman: As I say, under existing legislation. 


Senator Carter: Under the British North America 
Act, under our constitution. 


The Chairman: Mrs. Lemesurier is saying if the 
federal government pays 50% certainly they could put 
some restrictions on it. If you are going to get this 
50% you must handle it in this method. I think that is 
the question she is asking and I am sure that can be 
done. 


Senator Pearson: You asked a question there of the 
minimum wage. This is a very debateable point. Right 
now in Ontario they are talking about it. Again this is 
a provincial affair. The minimum wage, each province 
works out their own scheme of minimum wages, this 
comes under the budget problem of the provinces, of 
each province. They have to allow for this in their 
taxation. They cannot just jump in and say, “Tomor- 
rowwe will start with $2 or $2.50 an hour.” They have 
to work this thing out in a budget scheme that they 
are going to submit to the public so that it takes time 
to do this sort of thing. I don’t know why it should be 
so low, all these things are started at a low figure. It is 
like the old age security which was started at $20 as 
Senator Carter said and it gradually has build up to 
now $79, I think, at the present time. All these items 
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start at a low figure. The governments think they ca 
raise just so much at a time and so they put that figui 
in but eventually it gets up to a point where they fe 
this is necessary. Now, the cost of living has gone v 
tremendously in the last few years, the last couple 
years particularly, consequently the minimum wage 
too low. Everybody recognizes it is too low and 
being considered very seriously by most of tt 
provincial governments at the present time. 


Mrs. Le Mesurier: Why isn’t it, when the cost | 
living goes up a man either gets a cost of living bon 
or the minimum wage is increased? 


Senator Pearson: Again it is a question of budg 
again. You cannot just get money off a tree, yc 
know. In the government they have to work the 
things out, budgets, they work those budgets pret 
closely and they like to get their budget down as lo 
as possible and this is the problem. 


Senator Carter: It doesn’t follow that if you rai 
the minimum wage you automatically cure poverty. 
does not follow because if you raise the minimu: 
wage and the industry will say, “If I employ t 
people now, I am going to now employ nine.” So or 
person is out of a job. 


Mrs. Le Mesurier: But what happens, you kno) 
when everybody is down so low that it befits the 
more to go on welfare, then the government is real 
in a fix, isn’t it? 


Senator Carter: Well, Ontario is, the Ontario Welfa 
is far ahead of the minimum wage, as you know. Thi 
pay more on a welfare basis than on a minimum wag 
That is up to the province itself. It is the province 
own business. The federal government cannot come 
and say, “You have got to do this or that”. They a 
masters in their own house on matters like this. 


Mrs. Le Mesurier: So how do we, as people, y 
know, change the provincial law? 


Senator Carter: Well... 
Mrs. Le Mesurier: Through the federal governmen 


Senator Carter: No, through your provincial me 
ber. 


Mrs. Le Mesurier: The backbenchers that are 1 
heard very often? 


Senator Carter: He depends on you to get elected. 
Mrs. Le Mesurier: That is what I said. 
Senator Pearson: You put these questions to y@ 


local member that is where you might get some acti 
then. 


| 
_ Mrs. Le Mesurier: Our local member has an awful 
aard time getting heard. Who listens to him? It is the 
‘ederal government? 


| Senator Pearson: No, the provincial government. 


) Mrs. Le Mesurier: The provincial government. Okay, 
ind where does the provincial government go? They 
jave to then go to the federal government. 


Senator Carter: No, they can make the laws them- 
alves. It is a provincial law, you see, and provincial 
ws are made by the people you elect to the provin- 
ial government. All the federal government does is 
ass out the money. 


The Chairman: To a degree that is right, Senator 

er, but there are exceptions to this that the federal 
overnment when they bring out a policy that it must 
2a policy for all Canadians in all provinces. The 
fovinces have laws besides so that some provinces’ 
elfare system may be better than other welfare sys- 
ms. Some provinces have a higher minimum wage 
an other provinces because this comes under it. But 
ider the federal scheme, just as an example, under 
e federal government the Family Allowances are a 
deral responsibility because, by agreement, they, 
Ie the provinces, the provinces permitted the federal 
vernment to have the power to pay the Old Age 
nsions. It is the same way that it is paid to all 
(nadians and all on the same basis. There are no 
sional differences. The supplement to the Old Age 
insion is the same thing. It is true that it is a federal 
\ponsibility. 


the federal government is now in those fields, in the 
It few years of paying direct payments and direct 
a to all Canadians. There is no reason why 
it programme cannot be extended further, you 
how, by agreement with the provinces on new 
Pgrammes or extension of existing programmes. So 
is a matter to try and determine a national policy of 
Tvessary assistance to the Canadian people similar to 
t 30 per cent rebate to the provinces for the money 
ty spend or other programmes that may be effective 
f all of the people of Canada. I appreciate this that 
‘can certainly get all those answers and the break- 
dyns for you and I am sure we are in a position to, as 
‘1, make recommendations to the provinces that 
thse have been the complaints that have come to us. 
Wcan certainly pass this on so they are not lost if 
Y\ give them to us. 


_ ny questions from the floor then? Yes? 


1 Frank McGowan: You are talking of the 
ral-provincial and municipal welfare and family 
stance, the 50 per cent paid under stipulation from 
federal government and stipulations in between 


th provinces causes most of the grief, if I am not 
vaken. 
| 
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Senator Carter: You see, the way it works, the 
federal government works out an agreement with the 
provinces and... 


Mr. McGowan: Excuse me, sir, they don’t work out 
agreement they tell the provinces. 


Senator Carter: No, no, the federal government, in 
matters of welfare, cannot tell the provinces anything. 


Mr. McGowan: In matters of welfare, for family 
assistance, the stipulation between the provinces 
comes from the federal government. It holds back part 
of the payment of welfare or family allowances. 


The Chairman: That is not correct. The responsibil- 
ity for family allowances rests solely with the federal 
government and on family allowances cheques are paid 
by the federal government. They come direct. There is 
no connection between that and the social welfare 
department of the Province of Ontario and any other. 
This is true in some provinces when the social welfare 
department as such, is determining the income of 
people they might very well determine that that $20 
from the family allowance as part of the income you 
know, or other sources, so in that way it can be 
connected but only by the provisions of the provincial 
government social welfare policies. Would that explain 
it? 


Mr. McGowan: Still there is the stipulation between 
the two provinces, whether it is a stipulation or not, 
one of the problems in welfare, in the family 
assistance, I would like to go back again, the appeal 
boards are set up in Toronto but the appeal boards are 
set up by people who are ex-officials of the welfare 
system. I think this a little hard to understand. It is an 
unbiased report? There is never any appeal that is out 
and out... 


Senator Carter: I think we are talking about two 
different things. Senator Sparrow talked about family 
allowances and you are talking about family benefits. 


The Chairman: He was connecting the two. 


Mr. McGowan: Can I go back to the stipulation on 
family allowance? Is there a stipulation that if a 
family runs through their money prior to the next 
cheque are they supplemented? Is there a sup- 
plementary? Are they allowed to get more money 
without going to churches and such? 


Senator Carter: Are you talking about family al- 
lowance? 


Mr. McGowan: Federal family allowance. 


The Chairman: Standard amount per child per 
month? 
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Mr. McGowan: Is it per child? That is funny, I 
know a woman who has ten children and is given so 
much money. If she feeds ten children on this amount 
of money it works out to about 75 cents apiece. I 
could not feed my dog for that. 


The Chairman: That is under the welfare allowance 
or family assistance plan. They call it the Family 
Assistance Plan here. But that has got nothing to do 
with the Family Allowance. The family allowance 
cheque comes regardless of what the other income of 
the family is. So that is a separate thing. Now each 
provincial department of welfare breaks down the 
food allowance and the clothing allowance for each 
member of the family and it may be too low. I am not 
suggesting it is not. 


Mr. McGowan: It is too low, I know it is. I still don’t 
understand it. 


Senator Carter: I cannot blame you. There are so 
many of them it is hard to keep them sorted out. 


Mr. McGowan: Under legislative law it is political 
change. The people have to change. Can they not force 
legislation through the federal government? 


Senator Carter: With respect to the Old Age Pen- 
sions and with respect to Family Allowances the fed- 
eral government got the authority, years ago, to enter 
that field and in other words with respect to Old Age 
Pensions and Family Allowances the provinces said to 
the federal government, “‘You take over that field”. So 
that agreement still holds good and the federal govern- 
ment can alter Family Allowances any time. They can 
alter Old Age Pensions, put them up any time they 
want. There are only two types of benefits the federal 
government can pay on their own. When you get down 
below that, when you come to what they call the Old 
Age Assistance, blind persons, allowances, disability 
allowances, even able bodied relief, the Canada As- 
sistance all these are different acts as Senator Pearson 
said and payments can be made in a different way. 
When it comes to these, the federal government, as I 
said, works out agreements for each one separately 
and under those agreements generally, says, “You go 
ahead and administer it”. 


Mr. McGowan: With stipulations. 


Senator Carter: Well, the stipulation is, ‘““We will pay 
50 per cent. We will reimburse you 50 per cent of 
what you pay out.” 


Mr. McGowan: I think this is not exactly what the 
full meaning is. 


Mr. Carter: Now, apart from that, I am talking about 
these measures, but apart from that, you have pro- 
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vincial benefits as well; the Mother’s Allowance — 
purely provincial. The federal government does nc 
come into that. The Family Benefits Act is purel 
provincial. The municipal government may have suj 
plements to that. The federal government does nc 
come into that, but the federal government doe 
generally, I think, pay 50 per cent. 


Mr. McGowan: That is right, 50 per cent, it is this 5 
per cent with the stipulations. 


The Chairman: Yes, you are right, before they mad 
the agreement they could have made the stipulatior 
different. 


Mr. McGowan: Excuse me, they not “could have 
they do. 


The Chairman: They did and they cannot change | 
till there is a new agreement drawn, They cannot mak 
a change from day to day, right, it has to be a ne 
agreement. 


Mr. McGowan: I think that under the circumstance 
maybe this should be a flexible law. 


The Chairman: Maybe you are right. Maybe that is 
very good recommendation in fact. 


Mr. Ed. Thompson: Regarding Old Age Pension 
when I became available for that, it was $75. 


Senator Pearson: Old Age Security? 


Mr. Thompson: All right, the government set 
formula of 2 per cent as their basis of increase paid o 
it. 


Senator Pearson: It is supposed to cover the cost ¢ 
living. 


Mr. Thompson: Yes. Now in each year that 2 p« 
cent was given or allowed on the pension, the cost ¢ 
living went up a good deal more than 2 per cent. No 
my questions are why do they stay to the 2 per cet 
when they know very well the cost of living has gor 
up a good deal more plus the fact that the 2 per cent” 
based on $75, right back to the original figure. Thos 
are the two questions, Why do they not increase it sa 
on the $75 and then 2 per cent on the $76.50 so it ca 
escalate a little bit, but they don’t, they stay at 2 pe 
cent of $75, next year 2 per cent of $75 again, an 
outside of this year, out of the goodness, probably ( 
their hearts it is $1.58, maybe that takes up the slacl 
I don’t know, but that is what it is now. How did the 
arrive at that 2 per cent formula? That is what is kin 
of bugging me in my mind. How did they arrive at" 
per cent. Was it the avajlable money they had 
Because if it is the available money they have for thi 
one year and they go into a deficit budget and put | 
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up the following year again by increasing taxes along 
the line somewhere to take care of the money they 
paid extra for it, those are my two questions. 


Ly Chairman: First of all your suggestion of 2 per 
nt on the $75 is a good observation. Why they did it 
at the time, I don’t know. I am not, nor any of us 
iere, in a position to speak for the government that 
lid it at the time. Right, you will agree with that, but 
‘ome of their thinking was that 2 per cent was a long 
‘erm average of the cost of living increase, on the long 
erm average. Unfortunately, of course, in the interval, 
ihe rates have gone much higher than the long term 
verage of 2 per cent because it has gone as high as 4.6 
‘er cent. So you are right on the formula. A person is 
ertainly wrong if the inflation is going up higher than 
_per cent and I think that my colleagues would agree 
ith me that certainly the government is reviewing 
ais situation, you know, all the time so they might 
ery well make a change in it. I know there are many 
>commendations going to them to make a change to 
dincide with the actual increase in the cost of living. 


Mr. Thompson: Now, the cost of living, supposing it 
des down? I can recall when I was working, why the 
dst of living was added on to our pay cheques. If the 
»st went up the pay cheque went up and if it went 
own then it went down. Well, couldn’t the govern- 
ent run the same kind of a situation on that? 


The Chairman: Yes, I agree with you. 


Senator Pearson: We won’t reduce it if the cost of 
ving goes down because this is in the Act at the 

-esent time. All these things are done through par- 
"ment and the House and Senate, etcetera, it is all in 
© Act that it has to be brought in, they cannot 
ange that from day to day, it has to go on tilla new 

| otis brought in. 

| 

The Chairman: He is recommending the Act be 

(anged. 


Mi, Thompson: Yes, that is right. 


senator Carter: I think there is another reason too. 
t spoke about this 2 per cent that didn’t change 
t one of the reasons why is that Senator Sparrow is 


ffectly right, the 2 per cent was the average over a 
‘iod. 


fr Thompson: The basic figure. 


_enator Carter: But in addition to that they brought 
‘he guaranteed annual income, you see, 


i 


{t. Thompson: Oh, yes. 


| 


ic a Carter: So it wouldn’t make much dif- 
fence. You are only robbing Peter to pay Paul 
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because if you are eligible for the guaranteed annual 
income, if you didn’t get the 2 per cent extra or your 
4 per cent on your $75 well you picked it up on the 
guaranteed. 


Mr. Thompson: On the supplement, I see. 


Mrs. Joan Dobson: How come, when you are on 
Welfare or Mother’s Allowance you go into a store to 
get credit and you can’t get it? 


The Chairman: On Welfare and you go to a store and 
want credit and you cannot get it? 


Mrs. Dobson: You want credit and you can’t get it. 


Senator Carter: Well, that may be so here but it is 
not that way everywhere. I know in my province they 
do get credit. 


Mrs. Dobson: Not here. 


Senator Carter: You see, that is another case where 
it is different from one province to another. 


The Chairman: Would this be an individual store you 
are referring to or would that be a general provision? 


Mrs. Dobson: In the store. 
Senator Carter: It is up to the store-keeper, you see. 


Mrs. Dobson: As soon as you say you are on 
Mother’s Allowance or Welfare they don’t want any- 
thing to do with you. 


Senator Carter: You cannot pass a law to tell the 
storekeeper he has to give credit. It is up to him. 


Mrs. Dobson: I know. 


Senator Carter: One store-keeper may not give credit 
and another one might. 


Mrs. Dobson: People on Mother’s Allowance and 
Welfare pay their bills better than the average working 
man yet they cannot get credit. 


Senator Carter: That is the individual judgment of 
the person who has the store. 


Yes? 


Mr. Bill Busby: I am one of these persons too busy 
to prepare a brief but I was wondering, I notice in the 
Papers you were asking for some suggestions or solu- 
tions and I had a few and wondered if I might get time 
later in the evening to present some of my ideas on the 
problem of poverty and problems some of these 
people have? 
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The Chairman: Right, would you suggest how long, 
at the moment, how long are you taking, five min- 
utes? 


Mr. Busby: If you gave me a chance to start I could 
go all night. Perhaps, at the end of the evening you 
could stop me when you like. 


The Chairman: I would like to give an opportunity 
to other people. I will be sure to call on you. There is 
a lady at the back, I believe, who wanted to say 
something. ‘ 


Mrs. Marg. Tugwell: Can you tell me where you have 
arrived at the name Old Age Security, because they 
have no security on $79 a month, even with the 
supplement. : 


Senator Pearson: The original name has just hung on 
to it instead of changing it. They just kept the same 
name. 


Mrs. Tugwell: What security have we got to look 
forward to under this Act? 


The Chairman: I would think that is true and 
particularly in certain areas of Canada. You know it is 
not a very high rate. In other areas in Canada it is 
probably effective, perhaps rents are low, this type of 
thing. Remember that Senator Carter mentioned they 
did start out at $20 and have certainly been making 
these increases from time to time and I think all of us 
would hope that they would gradually keep going up 
even apart from the 2 per cent we were referring to, 
right. 


Mrs. Tugwell: I am sure Senator Carter would not 
want to live on $79 a month even in Newfoundland. 


The Chairman: Well, the people that need it just 
don’t live on $79 a month. 


Mrs. Tugwell: They still don’t have enough to exist 
on. 


The Chairman: Right. 


Mrs. Tugwell: They are barely existing, some of 
them are not eating. 


The Chairman: Right. 


Senator Pearson: Out in my province of Saskat- 
chewan we have one or two widows, I know, in this 
little town I live in and they are getting along and they 
pay their taxes. The only trouble is they cannot get 
sewer and water into their homes. They have to get 
somebody to bring water to them. 


Mrs. Tugwell: You mean under the C. C. F. 
government? 
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Senator Pearson: Not now, it is a Liberal gover 
ment. 


Mr. McGowan: I would like to go back on tt 
Appeal Boards, if I might, setup for Welfare. If 
might just take the opportunity to refer to tl 
paper: 


I have two children and have been on Welfai 
since last September. I had my own apartme: 
and it was cold so when I had a chance to moy 
into a house with a good friend I did. He 
separated from his wife and has one child an 
they rent two rooms upstairs and pay half tl 
cost of the food...he pays utilities and g 
besides. He works nights and sleeps days. I loo 
after his son but the Welfare is up in arms. I w: 
here just a moment and they wrote to tell me 
was cut off. They figure my friend show 
support his kids. We are just good friend 
Besides if he gets married where does it lea\ 
me? I need your advice because this is ver 
important to me. Name withheld. 


Why am I reading this? I think it is very importa 
to this committee. This is the advice. I will read 
and after I will tell you who wrote it. 


It is also important to the taxpayers who pick u 
the bills. Your good friend could well afford 1 
pay all of the bills if he wanted to. That is whe 
the friendship broke up. Now you get a govetr 
ment cheque for yourself and two children. 


The gentleman that wrote that advice is with tl 
Toronto Telegram and is a member of the Appe 
Board of the Welfare. I think this is disgraceful ar 
I, as a taxpayer, hang my head in shame. I allow th 
man to do this, why? I say the Welfare Board if it 
unbiased should never be allowed to have the 
people on it. The same man puts this out, Actic 
Line in the Telegram. J believe he is the Chairman ‘ 
the Welfare Appeal Board and I would question f 
right to be on it. | 


Senator Pearson: Can I say about the OHSIP, wh 
only 90%. We have it 85% in Saskatchewan on the 


medical bills. 


Mrs. Dobson: It was stated in the paper the oth 
night that there was $35 million profit or somethi 
that was to be made this year on OHSIP. Then wh 
you know, are we only covered 90%. Why are \ 
not covered wholly? 


Senator Carter: I am not sure I can give you ft! 
full answer on that but one of the reasons is th 
that the doctors, like everybody else have bad deb 
you know, they have bills that they don’t colle 
and now here is something with no risk, t 
government says that under normal circumstan¢ 
the doctor would not collect 100% of his fees. T 
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yest a doctor would do would be to collect 90% and 
o if we did not have a government scheme he would 
ose 10% of his bills because he would not be able to 
ollect them. Why should he collect them now. So 
he government says, “We will pay 90% of what the 
ospital bill is so that if you lose 10% you know 
‘ou are not losing any more than you ever lost and 
his is guaranteed income for you.” 


They expected the doctors to accept that as a 
zasonable argument and say. “‘We always lost 10% of 
ur bills. We never collected that and so we will not 
ollect it now.” But now some doctors, probably, I 
tink, did not agree to this. So they send out the 
xtra bill for the other 10%. 

‘Mrs. Dobson: So would they be—if the province or 
ie federal government boosted it to 100% at the 
ites they are now charging, could they in turn 
dost their rates and make it only 90% again? Am I 
jaking sense? 


Senator Carter: I don’t think I can answer that 
2e. 


‘The Chairman: I don’t know what the medical care 
yt in the province is as such to get down to 
ose details but the medical profession has a 
edule of fees for individual calls or operations or 
hatever the case may be so that the government 
ys, “We will pay 90% of those fees” and if the 
yetor raises his fees the next day I am sure they 
ve some provision in there where they negotiate 
ising of those fees with the government before 
ey raise them. Senator Pearson mentioned the 
vernment of Saskatchewan paid 85% of the 
heduled fees and there was 15% left on those. I 
yuld say at the moment, Senator Pearson can 
‘trect me if I am wrong, I do not think I would be 
* out if I said at least 90 or 95% of the doctors 
n't ever collect the balance. They don’t send bills 
\cause, as Senator Carter said, this was a normal 
lis to them previously anyway so now they are 
{iting as much money as they did before so they 
® not billing extra. I understand there is the odd 
‘cialist in fact billing the additional amount but 
\y few. 


fits. Dobson: I know that most of the people I 
tk to are paying 55¢ when they go into their 
i office. My mother is, right now she has a 
2tor and he will not send it to the OHSIP. She has 
‘pay him then in the office and then she has to put 


alaim into OHSIP. 


he Chairman: Just so I don’t misinform you; in 
t! Province of Saskatchewan, apart from this there 
isvhat they call a “deterrent fee”. Each time you 
8 to the doctor you pay $1.50 per call. Outside 
tlt schedule of fees I am referring to there is a 
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deterrent fee that is collected then and there. That is 
correct, that deterrent fee and the hospital fee is 
$2.50 per day as a deterrent. 


Yes? 


Mr. McGowan: Talking about doctors, going back 
to Family Allowance, Mother’s Allowance, I am not 
too sure, but I believe that Mother’s Allowance they 
will not pay a specialist unless recommended by the 
family doctor and then there is quite a fight there to 
have those expenses paid. This is why I question it. 
If a man commits a_ bank tobbery and he is 
sentenced to ten years in prison he is given three 
Square meals a day, guaranteed medical, he is 
guaranteed clothing and yet the man’s wife, his 
children have done nothing but have been married to 
this man. They are not allowed medical, proper 
food, proper housing and then society turns around 
and calls them everything. I read some article, I had 
better not get into that, I was wondering who was 
being punished here really. I wonder if this com 
mittee when you put down your recommendations, 
are you going to go to the people again with your 
recommendations? “We are recommending this for 
you?” And are you going to allow them to see these 
recommendations to see if they are good for them? 
I certainly know you men are interested. I appreciate 
this but on your recommendations, after these 
hearings, are you going to present them to the 
people? 


The Chairman: Yes, that is correct, because a final 
report will come out that will be available to all the 
people and there will be the recommendations that 
will go to the people and then to the government. 
These are the recommendations that must be put in 
for changes in legislation and certainly there would 
be opportunities for people to question any of those 
recommendations. 


Mr. McGowan: Excuse me, Senator Sparrow, you 
really made a mistake there when you said “govern- 
ment”. I believe ‘‘democratic’” in the dictionary 
means “supreme power of the government of the 
people”. Maybe part of the problem is that people 
who have the supreme power—if these recom 
mendations are good for people it is the people who 
should have the power to put them, not the 
government. 


The Chairman: You might very will be right. Under 
our system of government they select representatives 
to act on their behalf. Whether that is right or 
wrong, I am not sure. The system may be wrong but 
I would not want to make this statement that I 
agree it is. 


Mr.. McGowan: What I wonder; are you going to 
have a hearing with the recommendations and invite 
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people and inform them of the recommendations 
and say, ‘Are these good or are they bad?” 


The Chairman: That is really the purpose of these 
hearings. Even before the recommendations come it 
is to get the feeling of the people on poverty as 
such, on problems as such in the various areas, so 
when we find that you have a problem here and that 
same problem exists, you know, in Manitoba, in 
Newfoundland, in British Columbia and so on, this 
becomes then a very definite, cross-Canada problem. 
It is not just a small problem that someone, who is 
being a little radical, is bringing forward. That is a 
problem of the people. So certainly the recom- 
mendations will only be coming out because of the 
representations that are made because if everyone 
was happy there would be no recommendations. It is 
that simple. I agree with you. 


Senator Carter: I am not sure we are understanding 
his question. Are you asking that the Senate Com 
mittee will consult the people about the recom- 
mendations for approval before we pass them on, is 
that what you are asking? 


Mr. McGowan: Yes. 
Senator Carter: I don’t see how we can. 


The Chairman: But certainly when the report 
comes out the report must go to the government and 
before it goes into legislation the findings will be 
made public as all hearings are, that is exactly what 
he is asking. 


Mr. McGowan: I am asking after this hearing I 
imagine the experts will look at the conclusions of 
your evidence and the recommendations will be made. 
Now, I am not knocking the experts, but in some 
cases, quite a few cases, they have proven to be quite 
wrong on the recommendations made by these com- 
mittees to the government. Will people, the same 
people you asked in your committees to give you 
briefs on poverty, will they be invited to hear what the 
recommendations are or will these recommendations 
be put to the government who will say, ““Here people, 
this is good for you, don’t question it.” 


I am afraid I am a little cynical. I apologize for it but 
this seems to be the thing today. 


The Chairman: There are sometimes when a govern- 
ment will bring in a change of policy or a change of 
law, particularly this is true in taxation as such or 
budgets, without, you know, any prior notice to the 
people. This happens. The White Paper that you hear 
so much about now on taxation is an effort to let the 
people know, to bring this information to the people 
before it is made law and to try and get wise 
discussion on it and get the feeling of the people 
before it is put in. So this gives the people the 
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opportunity then to at least go to their member « 
parliament or their elected representative on any ley 
and in turn make their thoughts known before th; 
becomes law. So I would certainly hope, and bot 
senators with me can agree. These recommendatioi 
on aging, the study on aging got wide publicity. 
resulted in certain legislation and other studies thi 
have been done, quite numerous ones, the same thir 
is true. It does get reasonably wide publicity fi 
feedback from the people. Would you not agree wit 
that? 
| 
Senator Carter: I think what he is driving at 
something a little different. We cannot, as I unde 
stand your question, I don’t see how it is practical 1 
do what you are suggesting. You see we are he: 
tonight and you people recommend certain things. V 
would go to another place tomorrow night and the 
will recommend something different, completely di 
ferent. They don’t want what you want, they wai 
something different. All right, we can go arour 
month after month like this and get all sorts « 
recommendations, some conflicting. We had two brie 
the other morning and one was for a guarantec 
annual income, they were solid for that. Anoth 
group came in totally against it. What they wanted w 
more family allowances. Now you have got contradi 
tory positions and what we have to do is gather the 
all up, go through them and we sort out the ones v 
think have the most support and make the most sen 
and then we will incorporate that in a report and tl 
report will be made public, so you will know what 
in the report. It will be a public report. Then it goes | 
the government and the government may act oni 
recommendations, they may not. They may sa 
“Well, these are good. We can do this.”’ On anoth! 
one they may say, “It costs too much money, we ha’ 
got to put those off for a few years.” But they w 
pick out some and do it. But before they do that y« 
will hear about it. It will be in an election platform. 
will be in the forecasting of legislation. So that if wh 
you are thinking the government is going to do isn’ 
right then you get after your federal member ai 
make your views known. That is how democra) 
works. 


Mr. McGowan: You mean it should work. / 


{ 
Senator Carter: That is the way it should work, y« 
The Chairman: Right, any other questions? 


Mrs. J. Tremblett: Two things; one is I know you 4 
going to tell me it is a provincial responsibility, I wa 
an answer and that is, if you are going to get answ¢ 
back to us I understand, is this so? 


The Chairman: Yes. | 


Mrs. Tremblett: Why is it, according to the Fami 
Benefits Act, you get $300.00 maximum per mor 
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vith four children and $10.00 per month for each 
hhild that you have over four. Now, I can see that this 
vould be a deterrent in having more children but 
ertainly if you have this number of children when 
vou begin to receive the benefits why should the last 
wo be penalized? Surely we love the last two as 
auch as the others and you have to take money from 
ne first four in order to feed the last four. Obviously 
10.00 a month goes no place for the last two. Find 
nat out for me. 


| The Chairman: Yes. 


Mrs. Tremblett: Another thing is the lady mentioned 
‘hy you can’t get credit while on Mother’s Allowance 
ad Welfare. Our association in Rexdale asked the 
ime question of several businesses in the area and 
| ere told, sure they may be able to trust most of these 
zople but should anyone go into default it is bad 
iblicity for them to have to repossess things from 
meone on welfare or Mother’s Allowance. They have 
‘ken the poor people’s stove. They can do it a little 
ore gently with other people and it does not get the 
ad publicity for the store. This may be a partial 
Aswer to the question. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mrs. Linda Kelly: A person on Mother’s Allowance 
‘allowed to make $60.00 a month. If she receives a 
\eque from her husband for $20.00 there is deducted 
10.00. 


The Chairman: Will you repeat that, and come a 
tle closer to that microphone, please? 


Mrs. Kelly: A person on Mother’s Allowance is 
‘owed to make $60.00 a month and yet if she 
veives a cheque from her husband for $20.00, it is 
ducted by them but it is deducted by $30.00. 
0.00 is taken away instead of $20.00. 


k 


The Chairman: I will try and find that answer for 
\u too. It does not sound quite right. 


Mis. Kelly: But it happened. 


i} 
ny 


3rom the Floor: I was on Mother’s Allowance and 
heiving $240.00 a month and I got a cheque from 
1 husband for $20.00 which my Mother’s Allowance 
\rker saw and she deducted $30.00, $10.00 each 
inth, then my husband comes back and I go on 
\lfare and I jumped from $230.00 a month to 
{02.00 a month. I would like to know why. Is he 
\rth $70.00 or something? I am not inclined to 
tnk so but I am just asking. No answer? 


‘he Chairman: Well, I don’t know your husband. We 
Vl try and find that out for you. Yes, thank you. 
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Mrs. Betty Price: Can you tell me how a man with a 
family that is receiving family allowances, when the 
man is working it is considered a gratuity, it is a gift 
but if you are on Mother’s Allowance or Welfare or 
something it is classified as part of your income, can 
you explain this to me? 


The Chairman: Ask that question again, will you? 


Mrs. Price: If you are a family and your husband is 
out working your family allowance cheque you get 
each month is considered a gratuity from the govern- 
ment. If you are on Mother’s Allowance or Welfare it 
is considered part of your income, why? 


Senator Carter: You mean the family allowance? 


Mrs. Price: The federal government send us family 
allowance each month and if my husband is out 
working it is considered a gratuity, a gift from the 
government to me. If I am on Mother’s Allowance or 
Welfare I have to classify that as part of my income. 
Why? 


The Chairman: Well, that is a good one because I 
know it happens not only in this province, other 
provinces as well and that is on a needs basis. Senator 
Carter referred to that that they set up a schedule and, 
none of us are going to suggest they are high enough 
schedules or they are too high. We are not prepared to 
suggest that but on the needs basis they say a family 
of 1, 2, 3 or 5 people require so many dollars to live. 
This is the need—so many dollars. So if the figure that 
they require to live is $300.00 you are getting now 
and they classify as income the $20.00 family allow- 
ance then they reduce that, the total needs are 
reduced by the $20.00. I am not suggesting it is right. 


Mrs. Price: Couldn’t the federal government do 
something about this? This is one of the fields they are 
in. This is a gift from them. If you are on Mother’s 
Allowance couldn’t the federal government do some- 
thing to the province so this is not classified as part of 
your income? 


The Chairman: It maybe could be done, there is no 
provision there at the moment but it is a good sugges- 
tion and I think that that is a suggestion that is well 
worth taking. 


Mrs. Price: I have eight children and that extra 
money coming in each month would be quite a bit. 


Senator Carter: It will have to be part of an 
agreement between the province and the federal 
government to do that. 


The Chairman: We certainly could make this recom- 
mendation for change, yes. 
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From the floor: The question that I would like to 
ask the committee is what good are these recommenda- 
tions going to do if the province says, “‘no”’. 


Senator Pearson: You will have to vote them out of 
business then. 


From the floor: We just might do that. 


The Chairman: I think that is a good question 
excepting there are political pressures such from 
groups such as this to let governments know that their 
needs are. For example, under the medical care 
programme you know you have in Ontario the federal 
government brought in this as a national policy of 
health, medical care and some of the provinces went 
into it right away and others didn’t go into it until two 
years later. I believe there are still some provinces that 
have not gone into it yet. One or two have not gone 
into it as yet, but the provision was there that the 
federal government would go along if the provinces 
did. Now, the people in those provinces are forcing 
their governments in fact to bring in. Ontario didn’t 
have it a year ago about a year ago it came in and now 
it is a good programme, an excellent programme, 
certainly there has been criticism in many of the 
provinces of the premiums paid, you know, as much 
for that.You pay only 90% or this type of thing, but it 
is still a better programme than they had two years 
ago so I am sure that these programmes get better as 
they go along. 


From the floor: I would like to recommend that the 
provinces set up committees on poverty. 


The Chairman: Set up committees on poverty? 
Okay. We will take that as a recommendation. I hope 
when we are through it may not be necessary for each 
province to have its own committee. 


From the floor: I think it should. 


Mrs. Joyce Villa: I would like to ask as to why they 
don’t have any sort of system that covers prescriptions 
and dental care as well as having a system that covers 
the doctors because many times you have children or 
persons sick in a family so they pay for the doctor’s 
visit but half the time you do not have enough money 
to buy the prescription. Also, many people have to let 
their children go without dental care because they 
cannot afford it. What is the use of paying for a doctor 
to come when you have got a prescription in your 
hand but you cannot fill it because you have not got 
the money to pay for it. It is a good observation. 


John Burke, Community Development Officer for 
Family Service: There are obviously many good 
questions or comments you get from everybody 
where you go, the same ones in one form or another 
but one of the real problems was probably artic- 
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ulated by True Davidson, Mayor of East York, wh« 
she classified people who are poor as basically la: 
and really not with it and recalled, with nostalgi 
her own poverty as a young girl. This was qui 
different because in her day a lot of people we 
poor. It was not poverty in the sense it is now. 1a 
often aware of how we are talking with the poor, 
it were, and ignoring the real problems of the re 
areas of concern related to poverty and these are tl 
tax easements and so on of the corporations, tl 
monies that individual provinces will put into ne 
business and new corporations either without intere 
or simply as forgiveable loans on the theory th 
these are good for the future of the nation. O1 
could argue, I think, that investment in people 
also good for the future of the nation. However, y 
have real problems with such things as Workmen 
Compensation Board and I am not aware of wheth 
this is federal or provincial. The real question is tl 
charter of that board, and I know something of i 
methodology and the effect of the way the boas 
carries out its work on people who apply f 
compensation, that something should be done | 
investigate what the Workmen’s Compensation Boai 
does. Certainly here in the Province of Ontario. 


Secondly, the control of unions, that unions are ' 
a position where they have bargaining powers wit 
government and with industry and yet have le 
behind the people they originally set out | 
unionize, the people on the bottom. Somehow « 
other we have to stimulate a new kind of union, n 
merely to segregate the poor into one more pow 
block, but integrate part of our society or demar 
existing unions that they begin to be concerned wii 
that whole base area of our social, economic societ 
I think insomuch as the unions do have powe 
positions of favour and so on in the areas of politi 
and economics that this could and should 1 
demanded of them. 


The third point is that C.M.H.C., with great fanfa 
last year set out to stimulate new housing. It w 
pointed out that the rates of interest that C.M.H.! 
was prepared to give out money removed from t 
lower economic classes any possibility of taki 
advantage of C.M.H.C. funds. It actually moved son 
of the middle class, I think, from that are 
Government should examine the policy that is bei 
carried out with C.M.H.C. . 


Finally, a great deal of our trouble, in terms | 
housing for people with low and even modera 
income, medium income, in the urban areas in whit 
most of us live in now stems from land prices at 
not housing at all, wherein, as you well kno) 
speculators and so on take advantage. The ordinai 
persons, like you or I make what we consider ‘ 
honest profit on our land. We bought it ten yea 
ago and now we can sell it for twice or three tim) 
the price, however, perhaps we should be lookii 
into the examples of England and other countri 
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vhere the government has set up land banks and 
ywns land and prevents speculation which, while it 
nay enrich a few, works hardship on a great many 


ythers. 
Thank you. 


The Chairman: Thank you for your suggestions. 


“Senator Pearson: In regard to land banks, I think 
his is largely a question for the municipality itself. 
n Saskatchewan, the capital city of Regina, the 
aayor himself went over this thing and they have set 
p quite a land bank there for the people who want 
» build houses around the suburban part of Regina 
ad I think this is a matter for the municipality to 
ike hold of and to do this very thing. 


‘Senator Carter: I don’t see why C.M.H.C. could 
ot do something like that too though. 


|The Chairman: C.M.H.C. have a programme, they 
nance 90% of any land that a municipality wishes 
> buy up around the built-up areas in any com- 
qunity. That is a two or three year old programme 
aat they apply to the 90% of the money for that 
urpose if the municipality wishes to do it. That is 
‘n agreement with all provinces in Canada, I might 
id. 


Was there another question? 


Senator Carter: I would like to make a comment 
n the point raised by the last speaker that one of 
je bad things, in my opinion, just giving my own 
pinion, is that we have been using housing as a 
igulator of the economy. When the economy slows 
own, and you get unemployment which rises up to 
1 undesirable level, one of the quickest ways of 
mmedying that is to use the construction industry 
id so you put on a splurge and make money 
yailable for housing and that, of course, stimulates 
je economy because you build a house and sell 
imiture, electric appliances, it permeates the whole 
sonomy and then we pour a lot of money into 
dusing just because the economy is slowing down. 
fter a few years we find the economy going a little 
\o fast and we then do the reverse. We turn off the 
p to slow the economy down again and I think 
at may be a good idea, you know, from the 
andpoint of regulating but it is bad, it has had bad 
‘sults on the effect of housing because housing is a 
‘manent need. It does not go up and down in 
‘urts with the fluctuations in the economy. So 
hat we have got to do is try to fine some other 
eans of regulating the economy except by using 
‘€ Construction industry to do it. 


The Chairman: Thank you, senator, yes. 


From the Floor: In paragraph 5 of your intro- 
iction is says: 
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During its existence the Committee will be 
hearing publically from citizens’ groups repre- 
senting the poor, business, unions, the profes- 
sions, governments and private agencies in the 
social welfare field. 


Well, I think that business, unions and professions 
said it perfectly well. I belonged to a union for a 
good many years and was on the executive of the 
union and I know that they are much better off 
today than they were when I was working for them, 
but that doesn’t apply to what I want to speak 
about. The point is this, controls, how many of you 
gentlemen and ladies is in favour of government 
controls of prices, wages, everything else? We had it 
during the war. 


Senator Carter: Do you want a comment on that? 
From the Floor: I do. 


Senator Carter: Well, in time of war you can do 
things that you cannot do in time of peace. 


From the Floor: I understand that. 


Senator Carter: People will accept rules and con- 
trols in time of war they would never accept in time 
of peace. 


From the Floor: I quite agree with you, but do 
you think that bringing out these, having these 
committees, as you gentlemen and ladies are, and 
bringing in submissions to the government what 
should be done, do you think... 


The Chairman: You may be aware that the govern- 
ment has a voluntary prices and wages and profits 
committee working and the government of the day has 
stated that they may have to bring in controls if the 
voluntary controls— 


From the Floor: Mr. Trudeau said that, I read that 
but the question is when and where will this happens? 
How long will we have to wait. It is action that the 
poors want now. If they are getting $10.00 a week 
more then the prices of everything would go up that 
much, 


The Chairman: Yes, we have heard that complaint 
before, yes. 


From the Floor: So I think that these commissions is 
only a lot of talk. I am not blaming youse people but 
that is all they are. We want something definite and we 
are not getting it. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 
From the Floor: I was speaking to Mrs. Le Mesurier 


about this rent thing and Mother’s Allowance. They 
have set a rate of $90.00 a month for people on 
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Mother’s Allowance and it just keeps on going up and budget your money,” I would like to know how y 
why is it we have to pay more than the average can budget, make up a budget and keep to it when 
working man that lives in Ontario Housing? The man _ the first place you don’t have enough money to ma 
down the hall makes $65.00 a week, Iwon’t mention a budget. Thenk you. 

any names, he paid $41.00 a month for his rent and 

now I get $225.00 a month and my family allowance — Mrs. Tugwell: To answer the lady’s question, I ha 
included and I pay $90.00 a month for rent. There isa inquired into this because I have, in my developmet 
woman here, she has eight children, she gets $320.00 a an awful lot of Mother’s Allowance people. The rer 
month and she pays $110.00 for her rent and also her g0 from $72.00 to $105.00 but to get apart from t 
hydro on top of that and I would like to know why working man, this is nothing to do with O.H.C., the 


we have to pay more. paying so much higher than O.H.C. The Mothe 
Allowance has a set rate that they have to pay, 
Senator Carter: Is this in subsidy? minimum of $90.00 but I am not fighting becav 
; : P , they are only paying $72.00 where if you are O.H. 
From the floor: Right here in Ontario Housing. and working you pay up to and including 33.1/3%. 
Senator Carter: Ontario Housing? The Chairman: Of your salary? 


From the floor: Apparently it is supposed to be a set 
rate with all the government officials here in Ontario 
that we have to pay all the same amount yet some pay 
$90.00, $100.00, $105.00 and $110.00. It is supposed 
to be a set amount. This is what I cannot understand. 
Some are on Welfare and Mother’s Allowance and 
disabled fathers. Why do we have to pay more than 
the average working man that is living in here. 


Mrs. Tugwell: Of your gross because I pay $229. 
in O. H. C. that is how it works. 


The Chairman: Yes, is this your first time up, sir? 


Mr. McGowan: No, I can clarify a bit on the pub 
housing. I studied a little bit of it and the Welfare pa 
30% of the rent but it is not on a monthly basis. Th 
have to break it down over a period of a year and th 
take it on this basis. You pay the highest percent. Th 
is why the rents are much higher. It is a foolish thing 
agree. 


The Chairman: In your situation, do you not get full 
rent that you pay, if you pay $90.00 do you get the 
$90.00 credit on that amount? 


From the floor: I get $225.00 a month and out of One question I would like to get back to, Welfare 
that I have to pay my rent. believe the Welfare assistance, you can make $12. 
. per child or 120 hours you can work extra, butt 
The Chairman: Is the allowance based on the rent? question I would like to know is this legislative law 
; is this the agency itself who sets up the rules? Dc 

From the floor: What I cannot understand is why do anybody know? 

we have to pay more than the average working man in 

the Ontario Housing Corporation? The Chairman: Well, first of all, can I get t 
. __ question correctly, whether it is social assistance 
The Chairman: I don’t know the answer and I will the welfare act or whatever they call it in t 


certainly try to obtain that for you. province, that is set up to establish the principle 
. ' ; doing something and then the regulations come out 
Mrs. Lemesurier: I have that question right here. make that Act operative. So any change in rates or a 


rates are done by regulation by the Lieuteni 

Mrs. Villa: I would like to ask this committee here Governor-in-Council. That is in fact what it is or ° 
what makes them think the Senate Committee has Cabinet of the provincial government, so each of th 
been doing more for us then any other committees or are by regulation of the government in power and 
any other groups? They come and tell the poor course they are available, those regulations are av 
people they can take all their recommendations back able to anyone if they ask for them. So it is a matt 
or take them and as a group sit around and figure out if you are asking questions, it should not be a mat 
plans yourself as to which recommendations should be of the individual administerring it making a decisi 
put before the people of Ottawa. They will sit back, 
after having a full stomach, sit around a table and = Mr. McGowan: It is in the Act, Iam not sure wha 
decide what the old cliche says, “haves and have- states, but I believe you are allowed to make $12.0 
nots”. It is the same old system, everything will be child or you can work 120 hours, but the questio 
decided as to what the poor people can live on. In am asking is this in the Act or is it set down by & 
other words they will tell us that no matter “how we individual worker? 
live in our position as senators and such” this is how 
you should live and, as some social workers come and = The Chairman: It would, of necessity, be by ré 
tell the people, ‘‘you can’t manage because you can’t lation under the Act by the government in power. 
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Mr. McGowan: I wonder if this is so, would it not be 
riser to allow social workers, I don’t say she knows 
je situation, she understands the problems, sees the 
roblem, let her set the amount and I believe there are 
ome workers who would be more lenient. 


-The Chairman: A number of social workers have 
jade this suggestion as well that they would like a 
ttle latitude in the method in which the give allow- 
ace out to people and they may have, in fact, in some 
"eas, some particular latitude, but I understand not 
ory much. Would that be right? 


j 

‘Senator Carter: I think so. I would like to ask the 
aestion now; have you people ever had a meeting like 
tis? A session like this with your provincial member 
ad with your alderman? 


From the Floor: No. 


The Chairman: Have you ever tried to get a meeting 
xe this with them? 


From the Floor: How would you get it started? 


\Senator Carter: Don’t you think it would be a good 
ea to get a hold first of your provincial member and 
rough him get a hold of your alderman and then get 
‘e two of them to bring along their welfare officials 
‘cause they are the people who are administering this 
ct. You see, every province, I know what is in the 
st in my own province, I don’t know what is in the 
ot in Ontario because the Ontario Act is different. 
very province has a different Act. They are not all 
same. But these people, who are administering it, 
‘ese are the people who could answer every single 
\e of these questions. So I hope you will follow this 
) and take courage and try to organize another 
veting like this and get all these fellows here. 
from the Floor: About the part of Mother’s Allow- 
ice and Widow’s Allowance or such, they say you can 
uke so much money a month, like one woman said 
‘0.00 a month, okay, the mother wants to try and 
llp out so she goes and takes a part time job, so she 
iikes $30.00, maybe 10 or 15 hours a week she can 
\rk but then after 3 or 4 months or 5 months she has 
(perience at whatever job she is at and she cannot go 
‘er a raise like other persons would because if she 
{2s after a raise she is going to have to cut her hours 
ain, She is not going to be any further ahead. She is 
It going to be independent. 


Nhe Chairman: No, no incentive to actually work. 


fits, Audrey Lacroix: There is no point, you are no 
{ther ahead. If it is the mother on Mother’s Allow- 
ae she is alone without a husband, say she doesn’t 
how when one of her children is going to take sick 
al she is going to have to quit her job. She works and 
'kes a little more money than she is allowed to make 
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and she is cut off that much money so then if one of 
the children does take sick then she is back and trying 
to fight to get back to where she was in the first place. 
So I think this is why a lot of mothers don’t want to 
go to work because it makes sort of a hardship 
between everything, you know. So maybe something 
could be worked out this way. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Senator Carter: This is one of these things that 
comes to our attention over and over again, that there 
should be some sort of an incentive with welfare 
payments so that if a person is working and earning a 
few dollars they should not be penalized for it. 


Mrs. Lacrois: What is $60.00? I mean any mother 
that goes out and makes $60.00, she can barely buy 
two kids a coat for the winter. 


The Chairman: Do you have a question back there? 


From the Floor: One question I would like to ask on 
Manpower. When you are three years on the job 
before you can get up-grading in your schooling. Is 
there anyway you can answer this? 


The Chairman: This is a federal responsibility in 
particular and this suggestion has come to us before on 
this aspect and we are certainly taking a recom- 
mendation in this regard back with us on the time 
element as far as that is allowed. Yes. 


Mrs. Lacroix: Going back to this working for 
Mother’s Allowance, what is the reason for having to 
have a statement signed by your employer for the 
amount of hours that you work and how much you 
make? Is there anything that goes in behind this? 


The Chairman: I suppose to prove how much money 
you made so you do not make an over-amount, I 
suppose. 


From the Floor: Can you tell me, a mother has not 
worked and wants some up-grading to get herself a 
better job, how does she go about this if she has to 
work three years? 


The Chairman: There are two things; one you have 
to be out of school for a period of time and you have 
had to have been unemployed for a period of time so 
in that particular case it would not be a factor. 


From the Floor: Yes, I went down to Manpower and 
tried to get into that and they told me that I could not 
get into it because I had not worked in the last three 
years. 


The Chairman: Well, that is absolutely in conflict to 
what we were discussing here saying that you had to 
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be out of work for three years and the other regula- 
tion says that if you have had to work within three 
years but that is the regulations and we can certainly 
get those for you too, if you are not clear on them. 


From the Floor: Would you also find out why a 
woman on Mother’s Allowance, if she has a baby, why 
she has to wait three months for, before the baby gets 
included on Mother’s Allowance and she cannot have 
any welfare assistance, she just has to go on what she 
has? The first three months are the worst when you 
have a new baby. That is when you have to buy 
everything but it seems like being penalized from 
getting pregnant in the first place when you have to 
wait three months. 


The Chairman: I was not aware of that provision but 
we will find that out. 


From the Floor: It has to go in front of the Board of 
Administrators in the Mother’s Allowance, Family 
Benefits Act, and if the baby is accepted then he is 
included on your cheque. If he is not accepted then he 
is not included. If he is accepted then that is fine, you 
have to wait three months. I had a baby in September 
and never got the cheque till December the 29th. 


Mrs. Tremblett: Again this is a matter of your 
worker, what your worker states and what your 
worker recommends. We were meeting in Warden 
Woods a week ago and the Family Benefit Act people 
on Mother’s Allowance. There is provision for preg- 
nancy allowance. We were surprised to know about it. 
It would be wise to get a copy of this Act. I believe it 
cost 35¢ from the Queen’s Printer. It has the preg- 
nancy allowance in there. I don’t see why they should 
run into this problem. 


The Chairman: Could I ask your committee’s presi- 
dent to write to the Government of Ontario, Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and ask them for a copy of the 
Act so you would in fact have it yourselves. Would 
you do that? Good. You would have that rather 
rapidly. 


From the Floor: I would ask two questions about 
rent and the three month’s waiting period. I would 
like an explanation why it is so, why that is there? 


The Chairman: You are saying? 


From the Floor: Mr. McGowan said 33.1/3 of the 
wages of the working man. For us it doesn’t work like 
that. I want to know why. I think the three month’s 
period is there, why do we have to wait? If we have a 
baby why do we have to prove it to them? 


The Chairman: You are suggesting the provision is 
wrong, that is what you are suggesting? 


From the Floor: And the rent too. 
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The Chairman: We are going to have to cut it 
rather shortly. Could I ask over here? 


Mr. Patrick Green: President Metro Federation 
Citizens’ Association: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
answer your colleague’s questions regarding the me 
ings held with possibly provincial members and ald 
men. As a former resident here and formerly invoh 
with the Association, we endeavoured to have quit 
number of communications with both people witl 
certain amount of success at one time. We have1 
actually seen the provincial member, to my knowle« 
since he was last running for re-election. He happens 
be the Minister in charge of public housing and t 
may possibly have some bearing on the fact. W 
regard to the alderman situation, the young le 
sitting with you actually ran for the position 
alderman for this board in the last election. I think 
community is a little modest in not speaking up 
themselves. 


Mr. McGowan: I feel that the whole meeting has] 
a lot of things in the questions that we asked. 
asked these questions this way, we want to know 
rights of a person on welfare. It seems the questi 
are being answered by you individuals and I certai 
am not knocking it but everybody has stated the A 
There is only one lawyer in Canada who is an exp 
and he is coming to my home next week to tell ush 
simple the Act is but your own lawyers can 
interpret the Act. 


We are asking you to find out how to interpret 
Act. Tell us the rights of these people. Do they have 
pay this rent? Does the social worker have the right 
take away welfare because a woman has a boyfrien 
This is what I would hope the committee would 
going to tell us. Our rights. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


From the Floor: Why does it not include braces 
anything for crippled children? They refused to } 
for the brace. Five times I have to tell the Easter S 
have to lay down my whole life on a piece of pape’ 
even get a brace. I am on Mother’s Allowance ‘ 
there is no way, she just shakes her head when | 
the worker. The kid will never walk. The wheelcha 
have to take from the Easter Seal and give detail: 
my life. Why do I have to give my life story to gt 
wheelchair? Now, I give it for a wheelchair an 
brace. She is 18 and it is not funny. She is in Grade 
school and she passes but this is it, you have to 
and put your life history for a wheelchair or a brac 
have to do it three times last week. One was just 
put a screw on the wheelchair. I cannot pay for 
Half my cheque goes to rent and I am not covered 
medicine. I have to pay for it. Then I bring my | 
and I pay. She goes to the hospital and the Welfai 
cut off. They say she does not need it but she nee: 
few things. All she wants is to get $15.00 a moi 
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fhe will never walk but she has got to beg for it, the 
heelchair, really. 


‘The Chairman: Thank you very much. 

‘From the Floor: I cannot pay for it. I have to put 
own my life history for a wheelchair. A brace. Who is 
ing that besides the East Seal? 

The Chairman: Well, that should come under the 
me department we were referring to. 


From the Floor: It is the way you have got to beg 
ir it. 


The Chairman: Right. 


Senator Carter: I would like to reply to the 
jestion of the friend up here in front; he says he 
‘d hoped that we could get the Act and tell you 
‘iat your rights are. That is not simple. If you had 
e Act you would realize that it gives the depart- 
ent and the officials power to make regulations. 
‘ey can change these regulations from time to time 


unless you know the regulations that have been 


ide under the Act you still don’t know what your 
hts are. 


The Chairman: Maybe if they asked for the Act 
vy could ask for the regulations. They must supply 
i regulations for them. 


jenator Carter: I know you have got to get the 
yulations. 

fr. McGowan: Excuse me, the Welfare Act is 
angeable. As it is read or written or whatever you 
\nt to say, nobody can understand it. When the 
{preme Court of Appeal of Canada cannot even 
Cipher what it means then there is something 
tlically wrong. These people on welfare have a 
tht. I feel it is this committee’s duty as interested 
ilividuals. You would not be here, if you were not 
ierested in the rights of people. The problem is the 
tits of people are denied the people. If it takes 
tonty years they still should have their rights. 


“he Chairman: Yes, madam? 


frs. Tremblett: I was also given to understand 
tre is extra money, I believe, something like 
§).00 per month given to people for wheelchairs, 
Yen I inquired from my worker she said, ‘You have 
TN sympathy”, I said, “I don’t want it. I want your 
hp. I need it because I have extra expenses 
Capounded by the fact I have a family”. She said 
S| would inquire about it. She phoned me back 
aut three or four weeks later and said, “You are 
aady getting what is coming to you and your 
Cldren, I cannot do anything more for you.” She 
wurn told me that this included what I am getting. 
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Figuring it out I am still not getting the right 
amount under the Act. Where do I go from here? I 
am getting exactly what I should be getting 
according to her for myself and children. The Public 
Health Department tells me I am also entitled to this 
for myself, transportation, et cetera, and she main- 
tains that I am getting it. Nobody talks any more 
about it. 


The Chairman: Well, I think that is where the 
Appeal Board then would come into play. If you are 
familiar with that, I would certainly appeal that. The 
Department of Health told you you were entitled to 
it. I would appeal the decision of the worker. 


I wonder if we could have Mr. Busby come 
forward now. When I said before that we only have 
four or five minutes I was right. Would you come up 
and give us your recommendations? 


Mr. Busby: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


I think poverty boils down to the common 
denominator; lack of money versus education, health 
and welfare and so on. I think one of the big 
problems is the freedom or control of the individual. 
How much freedom these people want. They are 
running their own lives and how much control they 
are willing to accept. That has to come, I think, 
through education. Where is the _ responsibility 
imposed? Responsibility for some people and 
opportunity for others. 


You hear many women here today talking about 
support for themselves and their children but what 
responsibility has been placed on the fathers of those 
children? I think we must have stricter laws to make 
the fathers of these children reponsible for their 
support. 


Going back to the education again, maybe before 
these people become fathers and mothers they 
should have had a test in order to get a marriage 
licence in the first place in order to allow them to 
have children. 


Mr. McGowan: What do you think you are talking 
about, cattle? I don’t think you even have a right to 
be in this room. 


Mr. Busby: Well, I think I have been one of the 
taxpayers. 


Mr. McGowan: Well, hang your head in shame. 


The Chairman: I would think that perhaps whether 
we agree or not I think we should just listen to these 
views. I don’t think we necessarily have to agree. 


Mr. Busby: I have lived in much poorer conditions 
than probably anyone in this room so I know what I 
am talking about. I have dealt with many people in 
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this group and I point to right now in education on 
your credit buying and your home management and 
money and so on. I have dealt with many of the 
people in this area and many of them on welfare and 
I have not seen, cannot remember seeing a woman 
yet who has not had at least two packages of 
cigarettes in her purse in case she run out of one. 
She is on welfare. 


Now this is part of education. There is something 
lacking in the education when people do not know 
how to manage their own affairs and I want to 
suggest that either you have freedom to manage your 
own affairs, if you do you must accept the re- 
sponsibility that goes with it through education and 
you must be given the opportunity for education. 


To start off again on education I would like to 
suggest that we have many young people in the 
community who are not getting the education they 
need even though the facilities are there because of 
the conditions in the home. Now, some of these 
children would like to leave their home and have an 
opportunity so the first thing that I would like to 
suggest is that we establish cadet schools for these 
children. About the ages of 14 to 18 children cannot 
get along in the home and should not have to get 
into trouble and become juvenile delinquents. They 
should have the opportunity to leave home and get an 
education. That is the only way you are going to 
solve this welfare problem because the welfare 
problems are from these people who have continual- 
ly been brought up on welfare themselves and it 
continues on and on and these children must be 
given the opportunity to get out of this cycle, this 
welfare cycle, and this is not necessarily for children 
who’s parents are on welfare, this is for children who 
just don’t get along with their parents and don’t get 
along at home. I would suggest not only does it 
apply to boys but also to girls. It would be just the 
same as some children who go off to boarding 
schools if their families can afford it. They should be 
allowed to go to a cadet school where they have 
freedom. They don’t have to be juvenile delinquents 
and sent to reformatory but they are free to come 
home, visit their friends, just as if they were in 
boarding school. 


Now the same thing goes through in education in 
the home management. I was on the Board of 
Education in Scarborough. I would suggest that what 
is called, “home economics” and so on is a course 
that should be compulsory for both boys and girl 
students in school so the girls grow up and know the 
responsibilities of running a home as a parent 
whether they actually ever get married or become 
parents or not. That is one of their responsibilities of 
looking after themselves and the same thing goes for 
the men. 


These men here, who should know how to run a 
home, look after a home and provide for a family 
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and have responsibilities, how can they do that 
they have not been given that chance in a home. 


‘The other point is that the government has, « 
course, in the last few years the Canada Pension Pla 
which has been a very good thing and a godsend 1 
many people in this community who have lost the 
father or one of the members of the family who w. 
a provider and sometimes it is the mother and th 
survivorship benefits have been a big help whe 
people have not been able to provide for themselve 


Again in the education of credit buying, as tl 
lady was asking, why they cannot get credit I thin 
it is pretty obvious why they cannot get credit. | 
the smaller communities out in Saskatchewan an 
Manitoba during depression years many people di 
get credit because they were known in the con 
munity. You cannot expect a person to give yo 
credit when you are not known in this area, whe: 
they just refuse to pay, that is an impossibility, bi 
if they have a steady income on welfare whic 
should be adequate then there should be no need fc 
credit. 


In fact I have dealt with incomes from $2,000.0 
to $20,000.00 a year and there are very few peopl 
no matter what their income is, who have enoug! 
and that is also one of the problems in budgettin 
There is never enough money no matter what tl 
income is. 


From the Floor: Would you mind telling me ho 
it is adequate when you have 8¢ per person to li 
on? Would you mind telling me? For example 
have got $2.00 and change and that has got to la 
me ten days. How is that adequate? 


Mr. Busby: I just don’t know what is adequate. 


From the Floor: If you don’t know, what are yc 
talking about? 


From the Floor: I would say if the learne 
gentleman is from Scarborough he had better 
back there. 


The Chairman: Your five minutes is up. If yc 
could just sum up very quickly now and I am almo 
frightened that we will get into a great discussion ¢ 
this, however, if you would just sum up. 


Mr. Busby: Again the whole thing is a question ‘ 
responsibility and opportunity. Providing t 
opportunity in the first place for these people wii 
incentives to get off welfare, if possible. Now, son 
people cannot get off welfare. I recognize the 
through debt, disability and disease and so on al 
therefore there should be adequate provision fi 
those people who are in this position through 1 
fault of their own but there are people who can he 
themselves, who should be given incentives. This h 


ven brought up by these people and as an example 
out ten years ago on Mother’s Allowance through 
e death of a husband if he had provided something 
his family that was taken into consideration and 


family got some benefit from it in addition to 
'¢ Mother’s Allowance. They could put that money 
‘th the Public Trustee and get additional income. 
‘at incentive has been taken away about ten years 
io by the government because now if a man leaves 
; family something they have to spend that money 
st before they can get on Mother’s Allowance. 
yw that is a very unfair situation to the person 
fe wants to accept responsibility and help his 
nily and these are the types of things which can 
| done by government. The government is wasting 

kinds of money in the overdevelopment of areas 
‘a so on which could be done for example... 


the Chairman: Perhaps we may not need 
emples, I think we must, in fairness to every- 


Ch... 


| 
‘trom the Floor: I would like to ask the gentleman 
yh the big mouth from Scarborough, I would like 
tknow what his name is for future reference. 


fr. Busby: My name is Bill Busby, I am a lawyer. 


rom the Floor: I can see why... 


‘he Chairman: I think I am going to have to cut 
ts off, I am afraid. 


f 
fr. Busby: That is also a problem, the people do 
Nn want to accept responsibility, to help themselves. 


he Chairman: Right. 


_{t, Busby: You cannot help people who do not 
wit to help themselves. That is the discouraging 
Pt of government in a democracy. 

_ he Chairman: Might I just sum up, you really 
irst—all right, the last question? 


1, Green: A one sentence answer, Mr. Chairman. 
Lt night the other half of your committee received 
a nef and I would just like to quote one sentence 
itn it. I think it is a perfect answer; 


One of the major problems faced by Canada’s 
low income people is the complete lack of 
_ knowledge and understanding displayed by the 
general, more affluent public. 


te Chairman: May I on behalf of our commit- 


ae 


| 

| 

*. Dennis Timbrell: Alderman, ward 10, Borough 
Ollorth York: May I make some brief comments? 


. 
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I think I am one of the people, maybe, that get 
involved in this sort of thing. My name is Dennis 
Timbrell, Alderman, Ward 10, North York. 


The Chairman: Welcome. 


Mr. Timbrell: One particular aspect of the last 
speaker’s remarks, particularly the question of 
education and home and so on I think really what 
we have to recognize is the fact that the family, 
more than anything else, has to be the basis for all 
success in our society, in the school, in business or 
whatever, and the very idea, you take children away 
from the home at the age of 14 or whatever, put 
them in a cadet school, remove them from the 
family atmosphere, however sacrosanct or devilish it 
is hardly worth commenting on as an aim. So my 
comment is on politicians since I am one and on the 
law. Too often, in the case of laws regarding welfare, 
regarding the social agencies, regarding the social 
laws of the state, the laws are made for the law 
makers. The laws are made for the civil servants not 
for the people. I would suggest that what has to be 
done first of all is a change in attitude of the three 
levels of government; federal, provincial and muni- 
cipal, that governments start to come back down to 
the people that local members of parliament, mem- 
bers of council, members of the legislature of 
Ontario start to consult people more often, let the 
people know what they are doing, ask them what is 
wrong, get their suggestions. 


Now, the idea that people who are on welfare 
don’t want to help themselves is ludicrous, absolute- 
ly ludicrous. Several people have mentioned that 
given the opportunity they can do something. This is 
true and it is a question of the government sitting 
down, in realistic fashion saying, “All right, what can 
we do to give them the opportunities? How can we 
change the Manpower and Immigration Departments 
so we can get out to where the people are and find 
out what they are doing? Find out what they need? 
What they are capable of doing? What they need to 
be trained for? ” 


It is a question of Mr. Yaremko and his depart- 
ment coming down to the people. A question of 
changing the attitude of case workers. 


I had a case last week of a lady in my ward who is 
going to be thrown out of her apartment this week. 
“Where do I go? My husband is on an airforce 
pension, in his middle 50’s. He had a stroke. He is in 
a wheelchair. I phoned O.H.C. a month ago no- 
thing.” 

Now, okay I can phone O.H.C. who say they have 
1600 calls a day and I can say, “This is Alderman 
Timbrell calling, I want so and so”. The average 
person phones, “I am sorry the line is busy, call 
back. 
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Now this is wrong. Damn it, all these people pay 
taxes. The system has got to be for these people. 
There has got to be provision made for government 
to get out of their Bay Street offices and get out 


where the people are. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


May I say, on behalf of our committee, that we 
are very pleased to be here and I would like to 
thank each and everyone of you for coming and 
taking such an active part in this meeting tonight. 


I am certain that we have learned a great deal 
about the problems that exist and it appears to me 
that the greatest problem, of course, is the frus- 
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tration of not knowing the laws as they exist ar 
the problems, if you have a problem of where yc 
can get that problem resolved. I think, apart fro 
the individual suggestions and recommendatio1 
which were very good the broad problem of lack | 
information would appear to be a very very serio 
problem and we do appreciate you bringing this 
our attention. 


Thank you very much. 


Mr. Hughes: I would like to thank the senators f 
coming here to listen to us and I hope we did g 
something through to them. Thank you very muc 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


| STATEMENT BY ALDERMAN 


ANTHONY O’DONOHUE 


ON MINIMUM WAGE AND POVERTY 


The minimum wage as it now stands at $1.30 per 
our is probably the greatest contributor to the 
impant poverty in our society. This, of course, puts 
\any strains on the family life. Even by doubling the 
\inimum wage it would still be below the poverty 
ne, in my opinion. For a man and wife with 2 
iildren in this economic climate it is impossible to 
ake do with these wages, therefore, a reasonable 
vel for a minimum wage should be about $2.50 per 
our for a 40 hour week. 


Therefore, the first step that we should take should 
+ to increase the minimum wage to at least $2.50 per 
yur to give those people at the bottom of the ladder 
fair chance in life. 


Another great problem in Metropolitan Toronto is 
e great number of unskilled immigrants who have 
ade Toronto their home. These people work long, 
td hours at low wages and have little opportunity to 
tend school—every family has to have ‘bread on the 
ple’. These immigrants become poor by constantly 
weasing cost of living and very often the family 
ffers many hardships. These people never seem to be 
+ off the poverty line but by sheer determination 
‘ey work on. Some make it, some do not. For those 
10 do not its a burden on the children who may 
fer through neglect, health and lack of parential 
(fe-not to mention the benefits of an adequate 
-(ucation. 


\ concerted effort must be made to help these 
jople and it can only be done by special emphasis to 
(come familiar with the skills and the language of 
is country. Without the proper command of the 
liguage poverty becomes almost inevitable to the 
(skilled workers. 


March 2, 1970. 


UBMISSION OF ALDERMAN HORACE BROWN 
TO THE 
PECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


‘overty is too often equated with dollars and cents. 

Frerty takes many guises. It assumes a number of 

fms. The Webster’s New World Dictionary defines 
1s follows: 


“poverty—n., 1. the condition or quality of being 
‘Poor; indigence; need. 2. deficiency in necessary 
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properties or desirable qualities, or in a specific 
quality, etc; inferiority; inadequacy. 3. unproduc- 
tiveness, as of soil. 4. smallness in amount; 
scarcity; paucity; dearth; scantiness.” 


It derives from the Latin word “paupertatem’”, 
hence our word “pauper”. 


Yet no matter how you define it, poverty is a fact 
of life that will not go away by wishing. It is 
generally accepted today as applying to those unfor- 
tunates in our society who do not have the where- 
withal to subsist normally, nor the means by which 
they may rise through their own efforts to achieve 
sufficient in food, shelter, clothing, medical care, 
recreation, entertainment and the social amenities 
others accept as their due in a supposedly affluent 
society. 


The Victorians used to feel quite righteously that 
“the poor we have always with us”. 


In the latter one-third of the Twentieth Century, 
when man can walk upon the moon, when medical 
science has extended the life span, when there is 
greater concern for the paths of progress being 
trodden, that dictum is just not good enough. 


It is a shame of our so-called civilization that 
two-thirds of the world goes to bed hungry. It is a 
shame that in this land we love, a land blessed above 
many with untold material and mental wealth, the 
problem of poverty among a too-large proportion of 
our people should continue to haunt. 


Within the preamble of the City’s brief, I would 
like to discuss certain aspects of poverty as I see 
them, some of which I disagreeably and unforget- 
tably experienced personally during the Great 
Depression of the Thirties, and others that I have 
seen within my roles as alderman, writer, newspaper 
and radio reporter, and official of various social 
agencies. While there has regrettably not been time 
to do what I like to do with briefs, namely, 
document, I trust that the comments I have to make 
may be of at least some slight service to this 
eminently worth-while and necessary Committee. My 
points are not made in any order of priority, but 
they tend to arrange themselves into ‘the categories 
defined by the City’s presentation. 
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PUTTING A FLOOR OVER POVERTY 


It is necessary to bury poverty, without honor and 
unsung. 


This can be accomplished by banishing Poverty to 
the cellar and letting it unregretfully die of disuse. 


There are a number of ways that this can be 
accomplished, but only two have appeal to me: 


1. The Guaranteed Annual Wage. 
2. The Negative Income Tax. 


Of the two, the former seems preferable. The 
G.A.W. implies placing a floor over poverty, so that 
each and every person in our society will be at least 
above the subsistence level. Its principle has been 
accepted by government, even if no action has as yet 
resulted. 


While there is much in favor of the Negative 
Income Tax, it implies that the recipient will have to 
await a bureaucratic pleasure, which, in the hands of 
some officials, can become both a burden and a 
horror. 


With the Guaranteed Annual Wage, we all become 
our brother’s keepers. And that is as it should be. 


THE BORDERLINE OF POVERTY 


The families that chiefly arouse my sympathies are 
those existing on marginal incomes. They are making 
an attempt to live proudly, as their teachings and 
inclinations lead them. The family income is some- 
times below that which it could receive on welfare. 
The family skills are low-rated on the employment 
market. 


Far too often, someone will telephone me with a 
problem that boils down to actually not having 
enough money to get along in this inflationary 
world. When I suggest that I am not personally 
equipped to evaluate the case and would like to 
arrange professional counselling from a social worker 
in the Department of Welfare, there is an immediate 
negative reaction. 


“We don’t want anything to do with welfare, Mr. 
Alderman”, is the caller’s dignified response to the 
suggestion. “We'd rather starve than go on welfare.” 


The pitiful fact is that many of these good citizens 
must end up on welfare. Scraping by, with not 
enough food, inadequate medical and dental care, 
poor housing, threadbare clothing, they come to the 
time when the bills of such neglect are presented for 
payment. Because they have been forced to neglect 
their health, because they have no resources either 
from without or within, the collapse, both physically 
and morally, is all the more devastating. They 
become the perpetual charges of the State that has 
passed them by on the other side of the road when 
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they held out their hands, not for alms but for a lif 
up to their feet and a help along the road. 


These are the forgotten ones. How long will the 
stand for us forgetting? 


THE TOTALLY-BOUND TO POVERTY 


In my former capacities as Chairman of the Cit 
Committee on Welfare and later of that of th 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, I have bee 
appalled by the cold statistics that have revealed yee 
by year the increasing creation of a class of citize 
doomed to a lifetime within that area of povert 
known as “Welfare”. For there are two things i 
which I believe, and which I propounded constantl 
as Chairman: “Welfare is a right and not a privilege 
and “Welfare is a level of subsistence and only that’ 


The welfare statistics of our municipality a 
divided into two classes. ‘“Employable” an 
“Unemployable”. The Municipality of Metropolits 
Toronto, in January, 1970, the “Employables’, i. 
those who can still work if work can be foun 
totalled 14,537. But, for the same period, there we 
22,022 ‘“Unemployables”. This is a figure from 
rising tide of unemployment and of seasonal occ 
pations, so the “Employables” can show a downwa) 
trend. On the other hand, over the years the numb 
of ‘‘Unemployables” has been mounting with | 
ghastly steadiness. 


Who are the “Unemployables’”? They are t 
chronically ill. They are the ones who have be 
broken by a lifetime of living substandardly. Th 
are those whom life has passed by. They are the 
who are and must continue to be a charge upon t 
State. We have created them with our technolo 
and our advanced medical science that has giv 


them a longer life span. 
The damnable part of it is this: 


The “Employables” tend to become a 
ables”. The marginal families spoken of earlier 
being forced on to welfare often find themselves i 
statistic in the ‘‘Unemployable” column, because 
their years of forced self-neglect. 


For every family that pulls out of the morass 
poverty as represented by welfare, there are doz 
who make the grade only briefly or who slide all | 
way into unemployability. 


There must, I feel, be a recognition of | 
existence of the “Unemployable”, and a forn| 
found for revivifying him. If those with physical | 
mental handicaps can become gainfully emplo 
when they are without the welfare circle, why 
those who are caught in the “Unemployable” tr) 
Who will provide the incentive? 


It is an imperative, if we are to win the war age’ 
Poverty. 


THE POVERTY OF INTELLECT 


Most of us today are under-educated. If we had to 
start all over again in the labor market, we might be 
n sorry plight. 


How much truer this is of the family man in his 
‘ifties, who finds himself redundant. His Grade 8 or 
‘ower education makes him an employment outcast. 
is laboring job has been replaced by automation. 


| There are two courses he can take: he can give in 
ind vegetate, or he can fight his way up the 
tducation ladder. 


_Let’s be honest: how many of us could go back to 
chool at a relatively advanced age, with our thinking 
igidly channelled, faced by a bewildering array of 
oreign terms (even though they be in the English 
anguage)? It takes a special kind of courage. 


‘Yet I have been heartened to meet men and 
yomen who have done it under Canada Manpower 
etraining. I remember one man in his fifties, with 
ive children, who had been for years on welfare. He 
ecided he would be an upholsterer. An upholsterer 
e became. But the one who made me feel ashamed 
2 voice any small self-complaint was the single 
yoman in her forties who took retraining as a 
ookkeeper. When she graduated proudly, her cancer 
yas further advanced than when she had entered the 
ourse. But she got a job. Such is the courage of the 
uman spirit, which, given the chance, will triumph 
ver almost any adversity. 


After an excellent start, it seems to me we have 
ut back on the all-important incentive to those who 
vant to raise themselves up by their bootstraps. As a 
overnor of the George Brown College of Applied 
cience and Technology, I am overwhelmed by the 
ariety of the courses being supplied and the vision 
id humanity with which they are being taught. But 
ymehow (and I know this is not entirely true) we 
vem to be preaching to the converted. Somewhere 
e need to go back a bit along the road and pick up 
jose who have fallen and bring them back into the 
‘ifrespect without which a human being cannot 
inction. We must say to those on welfare that we 
slieve in them, and that we are willing to pay them 
) go back to school and not subtract that pay from 
\eir welfare allowances. Perhaps we need some 
lissionaries of education to go into the field and 
ither up the flock of those who hunger and thirst 
‘ter an improvement of the intellect that most of us 
‘e capable of sustaining. 


Rather than the futility of spending money to 
2ep someone at the expense of the public purse, I 
ould spend that same money and more to create a 
‘oductive, taxpaying citizen. 


Is it such a revolutionary thought? 
| 
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THE POVERTY OF THE CITY-DWELLER 


As one. who lived for years in rural areas, I know 
that rural Poverty exists to a terrifying degree. More 
times than enough it is exacerbated by-unthinking, 
unfeeling rural authorities with a “parish woodpile” 
mentality. 


But the plight of those stricken by Poverty in our 
cities is greater than that of their country cousins, In 
the rural areas, you can till your own little plot of 
land, wear whatever clothing is available, exist in 
shelter that would bring the city building inspector 
hotfoot. It is not right, it is not just, but at least a 
little diligence can provide fresh meat and vegetables 
for the winter. There is also more neighborliness in 
the country, a disposition to share what little there 
is, or, if there is more, to present it quietly and 
thoughtfully without embarrassment on either side. 
(in saying this, I am laying aside regretfully the 
infamous conditions I have seen firsthand that exist 
among much of our Indian population.) 


The city dweller in Poverty must face the un- 
naturally high rents gouged by slum landlords, the 
skyrocketing prices of essential foods, the out-of- 
sight costs of clothing, transportation, and other 
prime needs. He is in a vicious trap, where the teeth 
bite deeper day by day. 


While the rural areas should receive all necessary 
attention of this Committee, I bespeak a special 
mercy for the city dweller caught in Poverty. 


THE POVERTY OF ILL-HEALTH 


In one respect, the person subsisting on welfare is 
fortunate; medical, drug, dental and hospital costs 
are absorbed by the State. For others, Medicare 
provides a partial answer to the largest amounts of 
money required by sudden illness. 


But ill-health can still create Poverty. A robust 
man, earning good money as a skilled worker or in 
middle and lower management levels, finds himself 
bedridden. It could never happen to him, but it did. 


His benefits gradually run out. Mortgage payments 
cannot be met. Creditors hound him. His family 
looks at him beseechingly. 


To a man who has always made his own way, who 
has looked forward to a productive future and an 
easy retirement, this can be the nethermost hell. A 
producer, he becomes a burden. A taxpayer, he 
becomes a charge of the taxpayer. His whole life has 
come to a stop. 


Or, a successful citizen, he may have fallen prey to 
the illness of alcoholism. A large part of society has 
not yet accepted alcoholism as a disease, and he and 
his are stigmatized. 
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A creeping illness may gradually paralyze him. His 
body wastes away, and his mind is in constant 
torture for what-might-have-been. 


Such a man (or woman) needs our every sympathy 
and consideration. He may be taken care of very 
well by the State, but his family suffers and he 
suffers because of this. 


Not every man can rise from adversity and make 
adversity his own, as did the late great Eddie Baker 
of the C.N.I.B. 


But there should be no Poverty for him or his 
because of ill-health. 


THE POVERTY OF LONELINESS 
AND ISOLATION 
The other day I had a call from an elderly man. 
When he and his wife were being evicted, I had been 
able to help them, through the good offices of that 
remarkable man, John Anderson, Metro’s Commis- 
sioner of Welfare, obtain an O.H.C. apartment. 


In a quavering voice, he told me that he had to 
pay $85 a month for his apartment, and, as he only 
received $86 from the government, he had but one 
dollar a month left from his cheque. 


Some gentle probing elicited the fact that his wife 
had just become eligible for old age assistance, and 
was receiving her $111 a month. Naturally, her 
husband’s cheque had been cut accordingly. 


Well, it did not take the wisdom of Solomon to 
figure out that what the wife got she believed was 
hers, and the old man felt he was depending on the 
charity of his wife. Once again John Anderson came 
to the rescue. He discovered that the husband was 
entitled to a $14 a month supplement. 


I believe they are a happy couple again. 


But old people such as that can never be truly 
happy, isolated as they are by us from the world 
they have known. Families have grown indifferent, 
or have burdens to bear of their own that are too 
great to allow further sharing. 


One of my duties as an alderman, I believe, is to 
sit at my telephone patiently listening to the trials 
and tribulations of some senior citizen. They may 
seem small to me, but they are enormous to him or 
to her, and there must be an ear into which to pour 
them. 


There are many excellent homes for the aged, 
where light and laughter rule. There are thousands of 
good senior citizen apartments, where dignity can be 
maintained although loneliness may be a constant 
companion. But in this great and affluent city of 
Toronto there are far, far too many of our elderly 
who live in one room with a gas-plate and a 
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cold-water tap and a not-too-clean bathroom dow: 
the hall or on the next floor. There is never really 
enough to eat or to wear or to entertain, and lif 
exists from one pension cheque to another. 


These are persons who have each, in one way 0 
another, made a contribution to the world. 


Should they be allowed to linger in isolation? 
Would we like to be lonely? 


There is more, so much more, that could be said. 
wanted to talk about the Poverty of extravagance 
and the crimes of the credit system; the socia 
worker who unfortunately becomes case-hardene 
(but then so many are dedicated above and beyoni 
the call of duty); the meanness of the minimun 
wage and how it is exploited by employers. But you 
Committee knows these things and more. 


I hope what I have said carries some tiny seed 0 
the thought that the poor should not be always wit 
us, and that we are our brother’s keepers. 


SUBMISSION OF ALDERMAN KARL JAFFARY | 
TO THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


Minimum Income, Income Maintenance and Welfar 
Payment Levels 


I would like to discuss very briefly the reasor 
why I believe our present income maintenanc 
programs to be out of step with the times. To mak 
the point which I wish to make, I believe we mu; 
first look at the low-wage earner. There was a tim 
when society generally accepted that labor was n) 
more than a commodity to be bought and sold i 
the marketplace and the levels of wages were fixe 
accordingly. I believe that time to have passed. Tt 
philosophy embodied in many collective agreemen) 
and theoretically embodied in the minimum wa; 
legislation is that if a man does anything useful fi 
the society he ought to be able to live at som 
decent standard of living. That is something ¢ 
which almost everyone seems to agree. No matt) 
how menial the job, if it is something which socie’ 
wants done (and society in this case is translate 
into an employer), the wage level should be sui 
that the man who is doing the job and his fami 
can live properly. The rest of society presumab) 
absorbs any redistribution of wealth required by th 
outlook by having the employer charge a high 
price for his goods and services. It is on this levi 
the level of a wage earner doing menial wofk, | 
which we must consider the minimum wage legis! 
tion. I am of the opinion that a family cann 
subsist on the wages earned by a minimum wa 
earner and on that basis I believe that the minimu 
wage ought to be raised. 


| 


' 
| 
| 
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nemployment Insurance and Workmen’s Compensa- 
on 


We come next to the wage earner who is unable to 
ork because of some personal disability or because 
"some economic disability in the society. These are 
e people who receive Unemployment Insurance 
snefits and Workmen’s Compensation. I think most 
ople like to think of these schemes as being 
surance schemes and as being adequate insurance. 
my opinion they are not adequate and are 
erefore less than insurance. The lowest wage 
rners in our society are the ones who contribute to 
nemployment Insurance and in that sense their 
mtributions can be looked upon as a tax on the 
or. The benefits paid to these same people are 
quently inadequate. The benefits received by a 

ily with four children, the father of whom is 
ceiving Unemployment Insurance Benefits are less 
an the benefits paid under General Welfare 
sistance. That scale of benefits is simply inade- 
ate if one wishes to think of Unemployment 
surance as something which a man is forced to 
chase in order to provide for himself during a 
tiod of unemployment brought about through no 
ult of his own. I believe we ought to insure against 
employment; that we ought to provide adequate 
nefits from the insurance which we provide; and 
lit we ought to do this as a social responsibility of 
} community as a whole rather than the 
iponsibility of individuals. That being so, I believe 
{it all of those earning income ought to contribute 
(the insurance scheme and all ought to have a right 
{ draw from it. The scheme ought to provide 
inimum benefits sufficient to support a decent 
sndard of living. 


the theory of Workmen’s Compensation seems to 
1 to be somewhat different. The principle there is 
(npensation without regard to the fault or possible 
{lt of employee or employer. When an employee is 
iured in an industrial accident, he has to be 
(npensated. It must be noted that the legislation 
ging the employee this right to compensation 
rioved from him the right to sue his employer for 
(nages when his employer was negligent. 


Jow that theory only works when there is 
fl compensation. In fact there is inadequate com- 
fasation. The maximum compensable income is 
Qsiderably lower than income earned by many 
\rking men. The maximum benefits obtainable 
én for full disability are only a portion of 
tximum compensable income. The result is that an 
€ployee may be injured through his employer’s 
Tiligence and be forced to accept a level of 
Cnpensation that is far less than he might recover if 
had the right to sue his employer for negligence. 
tz scheme simply does not work. A. skilled, 
Uustrious workman can easily earn $200.00 a 
Wek. He can then suffer an accident which disables 
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him and be reduced to about $100.00 a week even 
on full compensation. If he has been living up to his 
income, as most people do, he finds himself in an 
intolerable situation. The level of benefits under the 
Workmen’s Compensation must be raised. 


Welfare 


I have now dealt with the person generally con- 
sidered to be the backbone of our society, the man 
who works hard, and with the person about whom 
great concern is generally expressed, the man who has 
been working hard and wants to work hard, but is 
unable to do so through no fault of his own. When 
we go to the Welfare recipient, we generally bring 
into play an entirely different set of attitudes. Large 
elements in our society seem to believe that we are 
giving charity when we give welfare; that we are 
paying people not to work. 


I think we must look at the Welfare recipient in a 
different light. If we ask why this person is not 
earning a lot of money or why she is not married to 
someone who is earning a lot of money or why this 
person’s father does not earn a lot of money, we are 
generally drawn to the conclusion that whatever the 
reason, it is not the fault of the recipient. The 
recipient is generally an unfortunate person who 
finds himself or herself in an intolerable situation. In 
each of the examples above, we decided that 
whatever else we did, we would provide a level of 
support that would permit a decent standard of 
living. We really made that decision because it was 
not the fault of the menial worker that the job he 
happened to be doing was one that did not com- 
mand a high market income. We made the same 
decision in the case of the recipient of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Benefits or Workmen’s Compensation 
on the grounds that it was not the recipient’s fault 
that he was not contributing more fully to the 
economy. Well, is it any more the fault of the 
Welfare recipient that he is a Welfare recipient? 


When a man leaves his wife or if he turns to drink 
and becomes unemployable, maybe it is the fault of 
a wife who nags him or maybe the man is congeni- 
tally unstable or maybe the problems of living very 
close to the poverty line at a very low wage are 
simply so frustrating that the man cops out of 
society completely. I suppose I am really saying that 
there is no point in trying to pin the fault on anyone. 
We really don’t care whether we can assess a moral 
fault within a puritan concept and if we wanted to 
try to assess such fault, we might well say that the 
fault was in the organization of our society as a 
whole. In any event, I think most people would 
agree that that really does not matter. What we have 
to do is to provide a decent standard of living. We 
have to provide that decent standard for low wage 
earners and for those who are disabled and for those 
who are now Welfare recipients. 
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It may be that some kind of guaranteed annual 
income could solve many of these problems. From 
the reading that I have done in the field of 
guaranteed annual income I am not at all sure that it 
can, but I am quite open to being persuaded. I think 
the problems of providing incentives for people to 
work will remain with us and I am not competent to 
deal with the various technical devices which might 
be used to provide these incentives. The point which 
I wish to make very strongly is that we delude 
ourselves into thinking that we are looking after 
citizens of this society. We have not. One cannot 
live on minimum wage levels, at least not with a 
family. One cannot live on Unemployment Insurance 
Benefits. One cannot live on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation and, in my opinion, one cannot live with any 
degree of dignity on Welfare. One cannot live 
adequately on Old Age Pensions. The outstanding 
fact is that those of us who comprise the middle 
class and the affluent are able to fool ourselves into 
thinking that we have adequately provided for these 
groups of people. We have not. Our social respon- 
sibilities are such that we must face the costs of 
making these programs adequate long before we get 
to a guaranteed annual income of any sort. I think 
we have to increase the benefits under existing 
schemes so that they are sufficient for people to live 
on. 


SUBMISSION OF ALDERMAN JOHN SEWELL 
TO THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


Poverty and the City 


The brief suggests that the poor are those who can 
order their lives less significantly than others because 
they lack the necessary decision-making powers. If one 
is to overcome poverty, then decision-making ability 
must be given to those who lack it. A similar argument 
applies to Cities. If Cities, like the poor, are to 
significantly control themselves, then it is necessary 
that they have the requisite power. Those on welfare 
can be considered poor because their income is lim- 
ited, and is derived from a source much beyond their 
control. No matter what they do, if they are unable to 
work, they cannot get enough money to make the 
types of decisions we associate with good and respon- 
sible human behaviour. Similarly, if the City is to 
control itself, and meet its problems, it is necessary 
that it has the financial and decision-making power to 
in fact deal with its problems. 


Unfortunately, the City is now the creature of the 
Province, and its tax base is limited. Like the poor 
person who pays much of his money to an absentee 
landlord, the City pays most of the taxes it raises to 
other levels of government. Certainly, the City has 
some of this money returned to it, but under the 
conditions imposed by other levels of government, 
much as the poor person has some of the money paid 
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by him in the form of realty and sales tax back to him 
in the form of welfare payments, etc. In theory, then, 
if the City is going to meet its own needs, and the 
needs of its poor, it is going to need the power and the 
money to do it. 


In practice, it appears that the other levels of 
government are controlled, by and large, by rural 
constituencies which know little of the problems of 
the City. The fact that in Ontario the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs comes from a small town (Chatham) 
is indicative of the situation. Thus, it will be difficult 
in practice for a more senior level of government tc 
really begin meeting the needs of the City if in fact i 
is more responsible to a rural environment. (Anc¢ 
conversely, it would seem foolish for a City such a 
Toronto to try and meet the needs of a rural com 
munity such Orangeville). 


In terms of the poor in Cities, then, it is necessary 
that the Cities have the money and the power to dc 
what it knows needs to be done. Decision-makin; 
ability, as well as taxing capabilities must be parcellec 
out more in relation to real need so that cities, like thi 
poor, can come to grips with the real problem 


confronting them. 


Housing 

Two problems emerge when one considers the poo 
in relation to their housing. Firstly, there is a problen 
with quantity of accomodation: there is just no 
enough housing. The Patterson Report on Housin’ 
Needs in Metro Toronto, commissioned by the Metr 
Planning Board in 1969, states that in the low inca 
group some 99,000 families, and some 88,000 noi 
family individuals were living in shelter classified < 


inadequate, too costly, or both. 
There is an outrageous need for housing, partic 
larly for those who cannot afford ‘market’ rent, 
And, of course, the poor, with the least resource’ 


are those who know this problem most intimately. | 


1) 

The second problem concerns quality. Just ar) 
housing is not adequate. Housing which does nc 
allow people to control their own lives will not he) 
us solve the problem of poverty. Thus, we mu/ 
consider the quality of housing as well as t! 
quantity of housing if we wish to get at the root 
the problem. | 


In the past, housing decisions were decentralizé 
and were made by many individuals who went abo! 
meeting their own housing and neighbourhood neec 
The land and material was available for most peop) 
to make sure that they attained almost exactly wh 
they wanted. Today, the individual has almost 1 
control over his environment, and this indicates th 
he has lost the power to order his life as he sees f 


Several trends are noticeable: 


A. Public housing (as an example of an attem 
to help the poor in their housing needs) does ni 
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give a person any right to have any control over 
his accomodation and environment. (1) The resi 
dent in almost every case is a tenant, and therefore 
without any real rights over the place where he 
lives. (He cannot make alterations to suit his needs, 
for instance.) (2) Units are poorly constructed and 
in many cases completely unsuited to needs. 
| (Families have been forced to live in apartments 
| which were never designed for children.) (3) The 
concept of neighbourhood, where people live with 
some degree of willingness, co-operation and enjoy- 
ment is completely lacking: through lack of choice, 
| tenants move to available units in spite of draw- 
| backs surrounding location, friends, facilities, etc. 
To a large extent, public housing is full of 
_ displaced persons who have exercised no choice in 
_ terms of the unit lived in, the location of the unit, 
_ or the amount paid for accomodation. 
) 
B. Government always emphasizes size, and 
almost all residential accomodation built, whether 
_public or private is part of a giant complex. 
_ Municipal regulations discourage small but reason- 
able groups of building, and instead encourage 
massive developments. (Witness present bonusing 
provisions). Construction is seen in terms of land- 
_scaping, setbacks, etc. which have little to do with 
humane uses of space. For instance, there are no 
‘incentives to build in-fill housing which would be 
‘economical to individuals and healthy for the 
_preservations of communities. In short, govern- 
_ments encourage projects which fail to allow 
people to control the types of buildings which are 
built by encouraging large private corporations to 
build massive projects, rather than allowing a range 
of individuals to satisfy their own needs. 


C. There is an unavailability of capital for 
anyone save for the very large corporation (though 
at the present time even these large corporations 
‘are having some problems in getting money). If 
people are going to control their own lives, they 
are going to have to have the necessary capital to 
construct places they want to live in. 


uggested Actions 

tis obvious that the private market cannot meet the 
ousing needs of society, and particularly the poor, in 
ams of quantity or quality. Public funds must there- 
ore be expended assuring that all people in this 
deiety are properly housed and the housing is such 
lat it is controlled both in terms of development and 
\anagement by the people who are affected by it. 

| 


ccordingly : 


' 1) Housing money must be considered a priority, 
tanking ahead of other expenditures which do not 
telate directly to the other basic needs of clothing 
and food. This should apply to all levels of govern- 
‘ment. 
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2) Tenants must be given more rights to control 
their environment. Further, people must be encour- 
aged to be owners rather than tenants in all types of 
building, so that the actual person affected, namely 
the person who lives in the unit, can in fact make 
the decisions necessary without having to wait on 
the grace of someone else. 


3) Capital must be made available to individuals, 
and groups of indigenous individuals (as in the form 
of neighbourhood groups) so they can build the 
types of structures they want to build. That is the 
only way that they can exercise control over their 
own lives. If capital is available only to large devel- 
opers, then large developers will be the ones who 
make the decisions about how and where people 
live. 


Further, money must be made available to ensure 
that people can in fact repair their dwelling units, 
thus ensuring that the environment they want can be 
reasonably attainable. 


All levels of government must direct themselves to 
these points. 


4) There must be a complete overhaul of munici- 
pal regulations concerning building so ordinary 
people will be able to build, in their terms, in places 
healthy to their communities. Or, in other words, 
the rehabilitation of existing neighbourhoods must 
be encouraged by allowing people to build in-fill, 
rather than wait for a developer to demolish every- 
thing and begin anew to create an environment 
acceptable to him. Perhaps the poor have more 
experience than most other people in this regard, 
since it is the poor neighbourhood which is subject 
to massive private redevelopment and urban renewal. 


The Mental Outlook of the Poor 


As stated above, the poor cannot order their own 


lives. And one of the most frightening aspects of 
poverty is that the poor feel poor. They have been 
considered as not worthy of decision-making ability, 
and that consideration is soon interpreted by the poor 
as a feeling of lack of self-worth. The poor feel that 
they are of no value and their lives lack meaning. 


In order to combat poverty then, it is not just 


enough to try and redress the imbalance in terms of 
financial capability. It is also necessary to give the 
poor the chance to feel as though their lives are 
important. And in fact if this is to be accomplished, it 
must go beyond the appearance of worth, it must be 
worth itself. In essence, the poor must be given more 
power to influence their lives. 


In order to provide for this redistribution of power, 
it will be necessary to provide the poor with the 
resources available to the rest of the community. They 
must be provided with people who are there to serve 
them, whether it be in the form of bureaucratics who 
work for the poor, or in the form of people who are 
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around who can provide the types of skills normally 
attached to a large corporation. For instance, most 
professional people have a raft of persons who can 
help them express their opinions: typists, researchers, 
etc. Such persons are not available to the poor and 
accordingly, the poor have much more difficulty in 
expressing their needs than other members of the 
society. Such persons will have to be provided for the 
poor. 


In allowing the poor access to these resources, there 
is the chance that perhaps the poor will begin to 
influence more the working of various public and 
private bodies. This will mean that they will begin to 
be drawn into the decision making process and in that 
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way begin to participate in the society in a more 
productive way. 


Suggested Actions 

Governments at all levels should assure that money 
exists so that the poor can have the resources generally 
available to most other persons in the society so that 
the poor can in fact begin to influence the process o} 
society. This might mean, at the municipal level—jusi 
making available typists, copy-machines, etc. At the 
provincial level—it probably means making money 
available so that groups of poor persons can haw 
persons at their disposal who can do the types 0 
things that poor persons want done. 
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APPENDIX “B” 


BRIEF 


SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 


on 


POVERTY 


Submitted 


by 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
OF METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


22 Wellesley Street East 


Toronto 5, Ontario 


(Telephone: 922-3126) 


JMMARY—MAIN CONCLUSIONS AND RECOM- 
|ENDATIONS 


The Family Service Association of Metropolitan 
‘ronto concludes, from its many years of direct 
jolvement with the people of Metropolitan Toronto, 
it the working poor must be a major focus in the 
iht against poverty. 


che Family Service Association therefore recom- 
nds that: 


I. Substantial increase be made in Family and 
| Youth Allowances. 


Il. Government insurance plans be extended to 
protect more adequately working families 
from common hazards which may impoverish 
them. 


ll. Pending the implementation of a more fund- 
amental incomes policy, families who are 
already poor should not be subject to direct 
taxation. 


VY. Federal and Provincial Governments make 
every effort to increase our stock of public 
housing. 


V. Personal bankruptcy be made available to the 
working poor. 


1. Family planning clinics become a regular and 
recognized part of public health program. 


SUBMISSION TO THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
BY 
FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
OF METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


INTRODUCTION 


1. The Family Service Association of Metropolitan 
Toronto is a non-profit family service agency, estab- 
lished in 1914, whose purpose is to strengthen 
family life and to prevent family breakdown. It is the 
largest family service agency in Canada. 


2. The Association operates under Provincial Charter 
and has a Board of Directors composed of 30 men and 
women. Its social work staff consists of 50 persons— 
the majority of whom have their Master of Social 
Work degree. Service to families and communities is 
provided through seven district offices strategically 
located within Metropolitan Toronto, and in three 
public housing developments. 


3. In 1968 the agency’s counselling services were 
used by 8044 families. Many of these families were 
poor or in marginal circumstances. About 52% of 
known family incomes were under $4800.! a year, 


1These figures understate income a little, in that our 


income statistics do not include Family Allowances, 
and in the case of families in this group who were not 
on welfare the income stated usually represents take- 
home pay. 
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about 17% were under $2400. In a quarter of the cases 
our work is focused solely on environmental or situa- 
tion conditions, most of which involved inadequate 
income. Beyond this, many poor families use our 
service not because they are poor, but because they 
have relationship problems common to the general 
population. We become aware incidentally of their 
economic tensions and crises, and have the particular 
advantage of seeing them in the overall perspective of 
a counselling relationship. We have also the added 
perspective gained from doing the same counselling 
job with families who are not poor. 


4. As well, we have gained experience from programs 
specifically directed to the poor. At present this 
includes a large summer camp program and participa- 
tion in multi-service units in Housing Projects. It 
should also be recalled that for a decade or so, ending 
only recently, our services included a substantial in- 
come supplementation program which has left a con- 
siderable legacy of experience in intensive involvement 
with the economic problems of the poor. The subject 
of enquiry of the Senate Committee on Poverty is, 
therefore, of deep and immediate concern to this 
agency. 


5. We submit this Brief in the understanding that the 
Senate Committee will have learned the meaning of 
poverty in our society in terms of its correlation with 
most of our mental, physical and social ills, and of its 
corrosive effects on individual and family strengths 
and the opportunities of children. We trust that our 
failure to dramatize the effects of poverty in our 
submission will be understood in the light of this faith 
in the Committee. Indeed, no document of any length 
could express the frequency and extent of our con- 
cerns for the human waste and agony, resulting from 
poverty, that we see in our work. 


Emphasis 

6. The emphasis on this Brief is on the “working 
poor” in Metropolitan Toronto. We have chosen this 
focus because we know many working families who 
are poor and we believe their position may be the 
least adequately represented in the mass of material 
received by the Senate Committee. 


7. We realize that the Committee is receiving many 
significant views on the nature and definition of 
poverty, and on its causes and remedies. From the 
scope of our work with the poor, we are aware of 
the aspects of poverty leading to many of these 
views, and we respect their validity. Much that has 
already been presented merits our wholehearted sup- 
port, and we refer, in particular, to the analysis of 
poverty and the suggestions as to its remedies 
presented in the report of the Canadian Welfare 
Council. 
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Basic Premise 

8. The basic premise of this report is that tl 
working poor must be a focal point for ar 
approach to the reduction of poverty. 


9. The 5th Annual Report of the Economic Counc 
of Canada indicates that the working poor compri: 
two-thirds of the poor in Canada. The repo 
identifies this group as those families “whose povert 
problems are associated, not with the absence « 
earnings, but with an insufficiency of earnings.” 


10. In our experience, the working poor not on 
include the larger part of those in poverty but are 
reservoir from which other commonly identific 
groups of poor are replenished. We are not mere 
thinking of the disorganized poor. The desert 
mother on welfare, or the sole support workii 
mother and her children, generally speaking, repr 
sent the remains of a working poor family th 
survived for some years and broke up in tl 
impoverished child-rearing phase. The aged poor we 
very frequently the working poor, too long ii 
poverished in the child-rearing phase to acquire t! 
home or assets that might supplement their soci 
security beyond the poverty level. Children leavii 
school before completing a useful level of educatic 
are en masse the children of the working or welfa 
poor. Much family breakdown and individual han 
cap, which are the more personal causes of poveri 
could be prevented through improvement in t 
position of the working poor. 


11. In addition, we observe that the existence of | 
many working poor prevents the improvement 
welfare benefits for families. Welfare benefits 2 
unlikely to be raised much above the living standa 
of the working poor. 


Definition of Poverty 
12. For the purpose of this Brief, we suggest tha’ 
working family is poor if it is paying more than 6( 
of its gross income for shelter, food and clothii 
This is the more adequate of the two levels, bas 
on 60% and 70%, considered by the Econor 
Council of Canada. The Council’s formula does 1 
take into account differences in direct taxation } 
between working and non-working poor. The mi 
commonly used 70% produces a “‘poverty line” that 
inadequate for the working group on which t) 
Brief is focused. 


The Working Poor 
13. The working poor are most commonly { 
families of working men who have too ma/ 
children to be provided for by their wages, and 1) 
many or too young children for the wife to wo 
They are not simply low wage earners. Usually 1) 
wages alone do not account for poverty. For a sin’ 
| 
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erson or a childless married couple who are em- 
jloyed to be poor, even if they receive only our 
nadequate minimum wage, is as difficult as for an 
wdinary working man not to be poor if he has 
everal young children. Families of men with very 
igh wages are not likely to be poor regardless of 
ize, and families of men on the lowest wages, or 
segularly employed, will probably be poor if there 
3 only one child. However, in the case of the mass 
f working men earning something near the median 
yvage, the number and ages of children will usually 
etermine which side of any poverty line the family 
} on. Poverty in the working poor is the result of 
ang children, and for working class families who 
lave several children it is a normal phase in the life 
yele of the family. 


4. In accepting that most poverty is the result of 
he presence of children in the family, we have had to 
ccept that the incidence of poverty will be highest 
mong children, That a period of poverty in childhood 
as become the birthright of a large proportion of 
ur working class citizens. We have observed that the 
amilies of most working men on average wages or 
vss will face a period of poverty if there are several 
hildren. Two-thirds of our people grow up in 
amilies with three or more children, 2 so that most 


We have been unable to find any authoritative 
aswer to the question: “How many of our citizens 
cow up in families with three or more children? ” 
Je present in support of our estimate the following 
iformation gleaned from simple analysis of Domin- 
yn Bureau of Statistics Publications: 

snalysis of the 1961 Census table ‘““Women ever 
jarried, 15 years or over, by age of women and 
umber of children ever born” shows that 69% of 
ie children that had been born to urban Ontario 
jarried women in the 45 to 49 age group, were 
orn to women who had had three or more children, 
he proportion was 73% for all Ontario and 61% for 
1e Metropolitan Toronto area. D.B.S., Population 
ample, Bulletin 4.1-7, 1966, Table G 1. (Toronto 
ible is unpublished.) 

Iso in 1961, 54% of the “‘children still at home” in 
rban Ontario centers of over 100,000 were living in 
imilies which still had three or more children at 
ome. The proportion was 60% for all Ontario and 
7% for Canada. D.B.S. Households and Families, 
ulletin 2.1-5, 1962, Table 49. 

1 1966, in Metropolitan Toronto, 55% of ‘‘children 
1 families’ were in the 23% of all families still 
icluding three or more children. D.B.S. Population 
ulletin C-20, 1968. (Analysis producing this result 
¢quired application of an average for the number of 
hildren per family to a group combining families 
jith one and two children. This was derived from 
vatistics in Bulletin 2.1-5.) 

1 1967, in Ontario, 36% of all children born in the 
ear were a third or later child in order of birth. The 
Toportion was 40% for Canada. Of the remaining 
hildren born in Ontario in 1967, first or second 
hildren, 63% were born to women 25 years of age 
T younger, among whom the prospects of further 
hildren are high. D.B.S., Vital Statistics, 1967, 
‘able B 11. 
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children growing up in families with low to average 
incomes will be exposed to poverty. 


Poverty 


15. Much poverty is a function of our wage system. 
Family income is determined by the economic value 
of the production of the members. Generally 
speaking, families are poor either (a) because, for 
various reasons, they have no productive members, 
or, (b) because the economic returns for the produc- 
tion of working members is insufficient for the 
families’ needs. 


16. We observe that families are rarely poor because 
their values and aspirations are significantly different 
from those of other citizens, or for lack of effort, 
ingenuity, self sacrifice or hard work. If these 
strengths seem to be lacking among the poor, it is 
usually because they have been eroded by poverty, or 
because it is hard for those not poor to understand 
how such strengths are manifested under the stress of 
poverty. 


17. (a) Families who have no productive members 
live in the institutionalized poverty of the welfare 
system. Improvements in welfare rates, coverage 
and benefits, far more than services, are required 
to improve their position. We have many clients 
on government benefits, and while we are aware 
that the Senate Committee will have been more 
than adequately informed as to their conditions, 
we are too poignantly aware of needed 
improvements to omit reference to some of the 
most apparent. 


Adequate welfare and social security rates are 
needed, calculated to provide a substantial per- 
centage of benefits for other needs beyond 
minimum adequate food, clothing and shelter, 
and all government benefits, once adequate, 
should be adjusted annually to changes in the cost 
of living. There is need for increased rehabilitation 
services and family support services such as day 
care; these would enable more of this group to 
work, although in many cases they would only be 
shifted to the ranks of the working poor. There is 
need for substantial increase in the number and 
training of welfare staff. Inasmuch as the “needs 
test” and related investigations are to continue, 
such staffing is required to minimize the damage 
to self esteem and independence inherent in a 
situation in which vulnerable people are forced 
into humiliating procedures. Such improved 
staffing is also needed to provide or co-ordinate 
services related to the central maintenance 
program. 


Under the Ontario Family Benefits Act, 1967, 
it should be made mandatory for municipa- 
lities to provide certain benefits, such as “Special 
Assistance’? which are now permissive. Under the 
general Welfare Assistance Act, a detailed inter- 
pretation of “in need” is required in the Act or 
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Regulations. This is necessary so that persons 
applying for general welfare assistance may not be 
required to use up the last cent of their liquid 
assets, and forced to face living on their meticu- 
lously restricted allowance without even a small 
contingency fund. 


(b) With respect to families whose working 
members do not earn enough to meet family 
needs, we find that most commonly there are not 
immediate means by which income can be signifi- 
cantly increased. Circumstances that limit the 
range of the father’s earnings are so complex as to 
be practically unmodifiable. They involve for 
example, his educational level, innate intelligence, 
work experience, health, and such general things 
as wage rates, union membership and locality. 
Government retraining programs are of some help 
to persons left conspicuously untrained by our 
secondary school system, or who are for other 
reasons grossly underemployed, but, in our expe- 
rience, are of no help to most working poor 
fathers. For example, many are impoverished 
more by family size than unusually low earnings, 
and cannot expect to earn significantly more after 
retraining. 


Additional income of any appreciable amount is 
more likely to come through having other mem- 
bers of the family work than in any increase in 
the father’s wages. However, employment of the 
wife is not only a matter of her work skills and 
the availability of suitable jobs, but of circum- 
stances in family size and cycle that may take 
years to evolve. Families with a number of young 
children have little chance to increase income in 
this way. Wives with very superior work skills 
and ability are sometimes able to do double duty 
at home and at work, and may even earn enough 
for a substantial margin over deductions and costs 
of day care. Most are not able to do this, and, if 
they have a number of small children, the cost of 
adequate services to replace them in the physical 
aspects alone of their child care role is often more 
than they could earn. 


Unfortunately, earnings in addition to wages from 
father’s primary job offers the only hope of relief 
for many working poor families. Such additional 
earnings keep many working class families on the 
tight side of the poverty line, and contribute to 
the position of many families in the middle 
income group. But among the working poor 
fathers are forced into moonlighting, and mothers 
out to work in situations when it is destructive to 
health, marital relations and the mental, emotion- 
al and social health of children. Children them- 
selves start work before they have completed any 
really useful secondary education. In such fami- 
lies, this generation’s solutions to poverty stand 
high in the list of the next generation’s causes. 
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18. We recognize that a proportion of the poor are 
sufficiently disorganized emotionally and culturally to 
be said to be contributing to their own impoverish- 
ment. As well, within this group there are some who 
fit the stereotype of the hard core, generationally 
transmitted culture of poverty. However, we believe 
that this stereotype is considerably over-emphasized 
and that many of the disorganized poor, if they area 
product of poverty, are made so by the ravages of 
poverty and not-simply born into a culture that 
predisposes them to it. Public education and modern 
communication media have penetrated into the depths 
of any culture of poverty we may have had, and there 
are few parents today who do not at least aspire 
beyond poverty for their children. We see the ranks of 
the disorganized poor continually replenished by 
members of ordinary families who have broken under 
the stresses of our society. We recognize the great 
importance of special outreach and rehabilitative 
programs, but see them as remedial to the casualties of 
our social system, rather than directed to the causes of 
poverty. 


19. While poverty remains the common punishment 
for most human breakdown or handicap leading to the 
inability to produce or to manage income efficiently, i’ 
is inevitable that the impoverished group will include 
many disorganized people who require special treat 
ment. It is unthinkable, however, that the existence of 
such people should be considered a “cause” ol 
poverty. 


Our system of income distribution is the cause 0: 
persons so affected being poor. Poverty is one of thy 
causes of such conditions, and the most  sever( 
ageravant to them and the most serious block t¢ 
their treatment. Unfortunately, we are many genera’ 
tions away from knowing how to reduce many o 
the stresses in our society, or even understandin; 
their effects sufficiently to offer specific and effec 
tive treatment to most disturbed persons. Thi 
generation is, however, certain of the epidemiologic 
relationship between poverty and most kinds 0} 
breakdown, and fairly sure of its direct casue 
relationship in many cases. It has the means t) 
eliminate the worst of poverty now, and can’t ato 
to wait until it has the assurance that no one i 
going to dissipate his productive capacity or hi 


income. 


Survey | 


20. To illustrate some of our observations, w 
reviewed the economic circumstances of families see’ 
in January, 1970 who had three or more depender| 
children, and where the father’s wages were betwee 
$80.00 and $130.00 a week, or between $2.00 an) 
$3.25 an hour. The families completed detaile| 
questionnaires, which were reviewed with them 4 


their caseworkers. 
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1. This particular group was chosen as representing 
he families of ordinary workers having average to 
ow average wages. The survey is intended to show 
he degree to which these families are poor. At the 
ame time, inasmuch as these families are seen to be 
yoor, we hope that their conditions will give some 
yerspective on the lot of the many working poor 
amilies whose incomes are much lower. 


12. The Commissioner of Welfare for Toronto, Mr. 
Anderson, has estimated that there may be about 
$0,500 families (of four or more) in Toronto who 
vould require supplementation to bring their in- 
‘omes up to the amount they would receive on 
*ublic Welfare.3 The poorest families in the group 

eyed have incomes considerably above welfare 
ates. 


13. The 16 cases in the survey do not represent a 
‘scientific’ sample of families in this group on our 
aseloads. Some caseworkers were not able to parti- 
pate in the survey. Families were not included if 
heir caseworker judged they were too troubled to 
ve asked to participate, or if they were unwilling, or 
f they were unable to provide documentation of 
arnings and pay deductions. However, we believe 
hat the cases were selected as objectively as possible 
nd fairly represent our experience. Unfortunately, 
ye know of little to suggest that the financial 
onditions of the families surveyed may not be 
ypical of conditions among all families in Toronto 
neeting the same criteria. 


4. The principal results of the survey are presented 
1 table form as an appendix. The following is a 
ummary: 


(a) The fathers wages alone were insufficient to 
provide for their families. The costs of shelter, 
food, and clothing amounted to considerably 
more than 60% of the fathers’ gross wages for 
| normal work hours in every case, and were 75% 
or more in 13 cases. 


(b) In terms of Total Family Income, the costs of 
| shelter, food, and clothing amounted to more 
than 60% of income in 14 cases. The addition of 
compulsory wage deductions brought the propor- 
tion of income required for basic costs to a 
minimum of 78% in all but one case. The addition 
of essential transportation cost at T.T.C. rates, 
telephone, and the interest cost of consumer 
credit brought the percentage up to a minimum of 
86% with only one exception. The balance of 
' income remaining was over $12.00 a person in 
_ only one case, and ranged from $6.00 to a minus 
quantity in ten cases. 


Report to the Welfare and Housing Committee, the 
funicipality of Metropolitan Toronto Department of 
Velfare, May 14, 1969. 
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(c) Fifteen families were using Consumer Credit. 
In 11 cases the expected monthly payments (less 
interest cost) amounted to more than the balance 
of income mentioned above. Usually it was a great 
deal more. 


(d) Fifteen of the families paid between 9% and 
22% of total income in compulsory wage deduc- 
tions. The average was 16%. 


25. The following is a summary of additional infor- 
mation from the survey that is not covered in the 
Table: 


(a) The fathers were dependable working men. 
Thirteen had been with the same employer for the 
past three years or more, for an average of eight 
years. 


(b) The families had virtually no assets beyond 
equities in homes and cars, and these were very 
limited. Only three of seven families buying 
homes had equity over $1,000.00. One of eight 
families with cars had equity of $600.00. The rest 
were much less, and the cash value of the cars 
probably averaged $350.00. Only one family had 
other assets, and $1,100.00 property. 


(c) At the time of the survey, the income of the 
families as a group, averaged about the same as 
any other time of the year. Individual incomes 
fluctuated according to the availability of over- 
time, second jobs for fathers, and whether the 
wife was able to work and for how long. Reports 
on income conditions for the preceding 12 
months indicated that five families were some- 
what better off in January, and six were some- 
what worse off. 


(d) Families were asked to evaluate the effect of 
money pressures on various aspects of family life. 
The caseworkers concurred with the families’ 
judgments in all but one case and were usually in 
the position to give a reliable opinion. 


(a) Eleven families reported that money pres- 
sures were seriously restricting the develop- 
mental activities of children. 


(b) Fourteen families reported that money 
pressures had seriously delayed or prevented 
the use of medical or dental services or drugs 
in the past year. 


(c) Thirteen families reported that money 
pressures were contributing seriously to prob- 
lems among family members. 


Recommendations 


26. In making recommendations, we hope to con- 
tribute to the Senate Committee’s understanding of 
poverty only inasmuch as we are “‘telling it like it is” 
in our experience. We do not know the precise extent 
our recommendations are practicable, nor whether 
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there are better means to the same ends. We do know 
that the ends are essential to any major reduction of 
poverty. 


27. With respect to the working poor we need ad- 
equate economic measures to compensate for the fact 
that income from earnings relates to the market value 
of the job, and not to family needs. We are strongly in 
support of improvements in minimum wages, and a 
Guaranteed Annual Income Plan as final solutions to 
this problem. However, immediate action is necessary. 


28. We recognize that precipitous increases in the 
minimum wage may force extensive economic adjust- 
ments. Also, we recognize that the highest possible 
minimum wage in the near future will not be sufficient 
to keep larger families out of poverty and that some 
additional source of income will be necessary for 
many. Everyone on every job can scarcely be paid 
enough to maintain adequately a family of five, when 
the average wage (with normal deductions) is already 
inadequate. 


29. We are committed to the principle that everyone 
should be guaranteed at least an adequate annual 
income without the personalized investigations and 
stringent “needs” tests that are common to our public 
assistance programs. We are pleased with the general 
interest in the Guaranteed Annual Income Plan. We 
are dismayed, however, that the acceptance of such a 
plan as the panacea for poverty in advance of any 
acceptable model for implementation tends to pre- 
clude here and now improvements. We are concerned 
that the idea has been so readily endorsed by some 
groups who have demonstrated no great understanding 
of poverty or intention to relieve it. An essential 
feature of such a plan must be the provision of an 
adequate minimum standard of living, including cover- 
age of the actual cost of raising children. We are 
concerned that obvious steps to realize this now, 
under existing programs, have not been taken. In 
terms of present performance, a new plan seems to 
offer only the hope of uninvestigated Guaranteed 
Annual Poverty. 


30. Listed in order of priority we recommend that: 


I. Substantial increase be made in Family and 
Youth Allowances. 


We observe that most of the working poor are 
poor because they have children, and we believe 
that Family Allowances in amounts representing a 
substantial proportion of the cost of raising chil- 
dren are necessary so that children do not impov- 
erish their families merely by their existence. We 
favour the use of the existing universal program 
with modifications in the income tax program to 
recover benefits from families who do not need 
them. We believe that recovery should not aim 


* We favour adjustments to the existing program as 
outlined in the submission of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, paragraphs 32 and 33. 
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to stop benefits just above the “‘poverty line” bu 
that some help with the cost of children might b 
extended into the middle income group. 


We suggest that this use of Family and Youtl 
Allowances could provide for most of Canada’ 
working families the essential features of a Guar 
anteed Annual Income Plan, and is a nature 
forerunner to such a plan. 


We suggest also that substantial Family Alloy 
ances could largely eliminate current problems i 
Municipal Welfare Administration resulting fror 
the disparity between wages and welfare rates fo 
larger families. Existing welfare rates are alread 
higher for these families than going wages fo 
many jobs. Welfare rates for larger families ten 
to be kept down to minimize this disparity. Ver 
needy working families living on less than 

welfare level of income are refused supplementar 
assistance on the grounds that welfare is no 
intended to supplement wages, and if they do ge 
on welfare through unemployment or illness, fin 
the prospect of reduced income a distinctl 
negative work incentive. However, if a substantic 
proportion of the income of larger families wer 
already derived from Family and Youth Alloy 
ances, additional welfare provision for ther 
would rarely have to be higher than the wage, an 
the disparity would be eliminated. Moreovei 
there would be little need for the wasteful patter 
of supplementing unemployment insurance wit 
welfare benefits, and much less need for extensiv 
readjustments of the various compulsory insu) 
ance programs that currently impose a direct ta 
upon the working poor. | 


II. Government insurance plans be extended t 
protect more adequately working families fror 
common hazards which may impoverish then 
Specifically: 


The extension of medical insurance to includ 
the cost of drugs and dental care. 


| 
i 
The extension of hospital insurance to includ) 


nursing home care. 
The improvement of unemployment insuranc! 


to provide benefits that will cover essenti‘| 
living costs, and due adjustments in rates a‘) 
cording to family size. | 


III. Pending the implementation of a more fund: 
mental incomes policy, families who are alread 
poor should not be subject to direct taxation. 


Virtually all working poor are subject to som 
form of direct taxation, in addition to their shat} 
of indirect taxes. This is totally inconsistent wit 
any intent to alleviate poverty. We are thinkin 
not only of income tax, but of the other compu| 
sory wage deductions, including “‘insurances” an 
pension plans, and even union dues, which take, 
together usually amount to the bulk of pa 


‘| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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deductions, from the working poor. Exemption 
from income tax alone provides only a partial 
answer, and means must be found to make 
premium or other adjustments in the light of 
family size in all Federal and Provincial pro- 
grams. 


IV. Federal and Provincial Governments make 
every effort to increase our stock of public hous- 
ing. 


It is difficult to make a recommendation with 
respect to the complex problem of housing, al- 
though we find that it contributes vastly to 
impoverishment and hardship. We realize that to a 
considerable extent the “housing problem’’ is 
simply one aspect of poverty. Poor persons can- 
not afford to pay a fair going rate for the housing 
they need. To the extent this is so, the housing 
problem will be reduced as poverty is reduced. 


In Toronto, however, and to some extent in other 
urban centers, a complex of circumstances has 
greatly inflated the price of land, and other 
circumstances prevent the building of the most 
economical family dwellings. The price of housing 
is being forced out of the range of many persons 
who would ordinarily not be considered poor. It 
seems that only government has the power to cut 
through the circumstances that prevent the build- 
ing of efficient housing, and the acquisition of 
land for it. At the same time, unfortunate though 
it may be, additional money to the poor is more 
teadily available through subsidizing housing costs 
than through more direct means. We are, there- 


‘687-9 
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fore, forced to recommend the rapid expansion of 
public housing although we see the need for many 
changes in it. 


V. Personal bankruptcy be made available to the 
working poor. 


Consumer Credit is an integral part of our way of 
life. Our culture teaches its use as an ethic. 
Almost anyone with a wage can use it, and most 
persons who have children and are not very well 
off are using it to the point that interest charges 
are virtually a universal tax on the working poor. 
Entrapment in hopeless debt is a hazard as com- 
mon and indiscriminate as any for which protec- 
tion might be provided through a government 
“insurance” program. A suitable form of bank- 
ruptcy, at limited cost, is a necessary step toward 
providing protection from this hazard, and should 
have preventive value as well, as an incentive to 
more careful lending. 


VI. Family planning clinics become a regular and 
recognized part of public health program. 


Although family planning has been given legal 
sanction, general acceptance has been slow; few 
clinics have been developed and are not well 
known. Family planning services should be de- 
veloped to give all couples freedom of choice in 
the number and spacing of their children. 


March Ist, 1970 
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FINANCIAL POSITION OF 
16 TORONTO FAMILIES 


Selected Survey Definitions In Table 


Table 


‘olumn Definition 

2 Family Size includes only father, mother 

and dependent children.* 

3 Gross Wages are fathers’ wages for 
normal work hours before deduction. 

4 Source Added Income tefers to all 
income sources in addition to father’s 
wage for normal work hours. Youth and 
Family Allowances apply to all cases and 
are not noted. 

5 Total Family Income is the total of all 
income from any source in January. 

6 Shelter Costs include rent or mortgage 


payments, and heat, light, water, repairs 
and insurance. The figure given is for the 
family’s actual cost in January, except 
that in the case of heat, water, repairs and 
insurance a year’s monthly average was 
used. Shelter costs given must be taken as 
the minimum possible for the family. In 
no case did either the family or the 
caseworker consider that the family could 
find a cheaper place to live, except in 
public housing. 


Minimum adequate food and clothing 
costs for each family were calculated in 


‘ote: Employed children living at home are 
{inted as boarders, and the amount paid into the 
hme per month, less $50.00, is counted as income. 


2587-9% 


10 


2 ASE 


detail from estimates in the Guides to 
Family Spending, published by the Social 
Planning Council of Metropolitan Toron- 
to in 1967. Food costs for January, 
based on the Guide, were obtained from 
a supplement produced by the Visiting 
Homemakers Association, and 5% was 
added to the 1967 clothing costs to 
adjust for price increases since that year. 
Clothing costs averaged less than $10.00 
per person per month, and food costs 
less than $1.00 per person per day. 


Interest Costs were taken as one-twelfth 
of the annual rate on consumer debts 
(only) owing in January. In a few cases 
where the family did not know the 
interest rates on their debts, an estimate 
was made, the amount used being one- 
twelfth of 15% per annum. 


Transportation Costs were considered for 
essential transportation only. That is, 
travel to work, school, shopping or for 
medical or dental appointments and 
other essential transportation. Costs were 
expressed in terms of the public transit 
equivalent in cases in which the families 
used cars. 


Consumer Debt was defined as consisting 
of charge accounts, instalment debt, 
debts to small loan companies and credit 
unions and unsecured bank loans or bank 
loans secured by collateral other than 
stocks or bonds. 


Bie: 
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I THE DEVELOPMENT OF LEGAL EQUALITY 


Equality under the law is the basic precept of our 


legal system. But the principle has been so often 
repeated that it has grown to become an obscured 


“The government of Canada would expect to s 
certain objectives of Confederation stated in a pr 
amble to the Constitution. These objectives shou 
include the following: 


3. To promote national economic, social and c1 
tural development and the general welfare at 
Equality of Opportunity for all Canadians, 
whatever region they may live, includin 
the opportunity for gainful work for just co 
ditions of employment, for an adequate standa 
of living, for Security, for Education, and for re 
and leisure.”’2,3 


Once these objectives are constitutionally enstall 
an interesting result accrues. Because the provision 
equality of opportunity assumes the status of a pub 
Duty, it then exists as a Right of the und 
privileged (given that rights are the jural con 
latives of duties+), Equality before the law in teri 
of the provision of legal representation and counsel 
all areas of law as a matter of right, and regardless’ 
economic status, would be a considerable advani 
ment over the charitable keynote attached to cure 
legal aid schemes in many Canadian province. 


It is however, patently obvious that the mi 
creation of a public right is no guarantee of it be’ 
exercised; particularly as respects the use of le 
remedies requiring some legal knowledge and initiat) 
on the part of indigents. It is necessary to bring © 
law to the poor for, as the Economic ,Council 


platitude. Too frequently it is accepted as a statement 
of fact known by all rather than the critical-distant 
objective that it in truth is. It is often ignored that 
legal equality does not exist or develop in a vacuum 
but evolves a concomitant result of economic, social, 


change. 


and cultural fulfilment: a goal to which, according to 
the constitutional white paper!, we are apparently 


committed. 


1 The Constitution and the People of Canada, The Rt. 
Hon. P.E. Trudeau, published by the Government of 
Canada on the occasion of the 2d meeting of the 
Constitutional Conference, Ottawa, February, 10-12, 


1969. 


2 
p. 45 ibid 
3the emphasis is my own 


Canada noted its Fifth Annual Review, part of t| 
definition of poverty includes educational « 
economic alienation from the society’s levers | 


4Wesley Hohfeld, Some Fundamental Lé' 
Conceptions as Applied in Judicial Reasoning, 23 Y 
Law Journal, volume 16, 1913. 

Fifth Annual Review, The Challenge of Growth . 
Change, September, 1968, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa! 
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“The problem of poverty in developed industrial 
societies is increasingly viewed not as a sheer lack 
of essentials to sustain life, but as an insufficient 
access to certain goods, services, and conditions of 
life which are available to everyone else and have 
come to be accepted as basic to a decent minimum 
standard of living. 


Poverty, thus defined, is not quite the same 

| thing as low income...much more serious and 
more widespread is the kind of low-income sit- 
uation that carries with it a sense of entrapment 
and hopelessness. Even the best statistics can only 
hint at this. They cannot capture the sour at- 
mosphere or poor health and bad housing—the 

_ accumulated defeat, alienation and despair which 

| often so tragically are inherited by the next and 
succeeding generations.” ced 


The economically deprived will continue to have less 
gal security than other more fortunate citizens until 
concerted effort is launched to make the remedies 
‘forded by the law phisically and financially within 
vach. Experiences in Ontario® the United Kingdom,” 
ad the United States! with various legal assistance 
‘ogrammes amply illustrate the proposition that legal 
ycess cannot be given to the poor by the mere 
‘wering of financial qualifications. Educational and 
cational difficiencies must be partially overcomes as 
precondition to meaningful achievement. 


“The shackles that bind to poverty are ignorance 
of rights, disregard of personal value as a human 
being, a sense of being abandoned, a conviction of 
despair as an object manipulated by a system. 
Lawyers committed to the finest traditions of the 
bar can speak for the inarticulate, can challenge 
the systems that generate the cycle of poverty, can 
arouse the persons of power and affluence.”! 1 


II THE POOR, LEGAL ASSISTANCE, 
AND THE LAW: 
SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


Jntario’s legal aid system is both generous and ad- 
\iced: a fact given international recognition. “ But it 
ilefficient to the extent that its effectiveness wholly 


“b, 104-105, ibid 
‘te emphasis is my own. 
ftovince of Ontario, Report of the Joint Commission 
¢ Legal Aid, March 1965. 

aciety of Labour Lawyers, Justice for all: Report of 
Gub-Committee under the Chairmanship of Morris 
hier; Q.C., July 1. 1968. (unpublished) 

‘The War on Poverty Programme 

18. Clinton Bamberger Jr., The Legal Services Pro- 
&m of the Office of Economic Opportunity, p. 852. 
lee Supra note 9 and L. Silverstein, Defence of the 


is The Legal Aid Briefcase, volume 25, number 3, 
58. 
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depends upon the initiative of applicants. While the 
statistical precis of the numbers aided is impressive, 
the utilization of the scheme represents what is probably 
the “tip of the iceberg’. The remaining five-sixths of 
the actual legal needs of the impoverished in Ontario 
are submerged and remain en Beg 


Law and Poverty 1965,} a working paper prepared 
for the National Conference on Law and Poverty 
and co-sponsored by the U.S. Attorney General!* and 
the Director of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity ~ enumerated’ ‘ four factors which deter the full 
effectiveness of legal aid assistance of the poor. These 
can be summarized as below, and each no doubt 
applies as respects the Ontario scheme: 


(1) FAILURE OF THE INDIGENT TO CHAR- 
ACTERIZE A PROBLEM AS LEGAL IN CON- 
TEXT—the study took notice of a prevalence 
of a “home-made store of superstitious and legal 
half-truths, usually weighted against his own inter- 
ests”, ~ a generally low comprehension of statu- 
tory innovations for his benefit in such areas as 
consumer protection and urban housing codes, and 
a general reticence to explore his rights when on 
the receiving end of a poor bargain!? or legal 
action. 


(2) LOW VISIBILITY OF EXISTING LEGAL 
AID SERVICE-—the study noted a U.S. survey 
which indicated that the preponderate number 
of indigents were unaware of legal aid, and that 
fewer still aware of how to obtain it. This 
difficulty probably does not exist to the same 
degree in Ontario where legal aid has received 
much public acclaim, but no doubt exists in 
other provinces. However even in Ontario there 
may be significant deficiencies in respect to 
community knowledge of when legal aid is 
available and when it is not. 


(3) REMOTENESS OF THE LAWYER AND HIS 
SERVICES—the impoverished will ‘“‘court exploi- 
tation to bypass exposure to all unfamiliar milieu 
or a social snub”,?° and for this reason proximate 
neighbourhood connections are mandatory in 
order to significantly translate the problems laten- 


13Law and Poverty 1965, Patricia M. Wald, edited by 
A. Chayes and R.L. Wald. 

14held in Washington, D.C., June 23, 25, 1965. 
15Honorable Nicholas de B. Katzen bach. 

16 Honorable Sargent Shriver. 

17pp. 42-47, supra note 12. 

185.42, supra note 13. 

19ibid. The Paper referred to one survey of indigent 
consumers which indicated a tendency for the poor to 
blame themselves in the event of a bad bargain. 50% of 
the survey’s population would not even register a 
complaint with the merchandizer. Caplovits, The Poor 
Pay More, Glencoe, Illinois. The Free Press, 1963. 
20p. 45 ibid. 
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tly within a depressed area into legalistic solutions. 
The working poor is apt to be less able to leave his 
employment during normal working hours and will 
therefore require off-hour access to legal services. 


(4) FEAR OF REPRISAL~in a number of in- 
stances the poor may be reluctant to initiate legal 
actions against those parties causing them the most 
harm. Landlords are frequently the classic illustra- 
tion for they are able to respond retributively?! 
when confronted by a tenant attempting to legally 
assert his rights. Creditors and welfare administra- 
tors are other examples. 


Thus, for the reasons above, legal aid must first 
convince the indigent that it can offer a viable alterna- 
tive to enduring the many legally surmountable hard- 
ships attending impoverishment. The poor have been 
so long without the normal legal protections accorded 
financially solvent citizens that an active effort is 
required to demonstrate that legal remedies do exist 
and are available to them. 


A summary of the general areas of public interest 
that can be directly served by the legal system was 
given by the Report of a Sub-Committee of the Socie- 
ty of Labour Lawyers of Great Britain.“~ It enumera- 
ted five general subdivisions: 


(1) representation in criminal proceedings com- 
mencing at the point of arrest or summons, 


(2) family law 


(3) other civil legal proceedings including such 
areas as landlord and tenant relations, personal 
injury and damage actions in tort, consumer pro- 
tection and workman’s rights, 


(4) distribution of welfare state benefits 


(5) property law including such areas as invest- 
ment and taxation questions, and income and 
property conveyancing and distribution. 


In each category there is evidence of an inability of 
past legal aid plans to serve the needs of the impover- 
ished. On the contrary there are indications of intrin- 
sic biases remaining within the administration of the 
system of law that operate to the detriment of the 
poor in each general area. 


(1) Criminal Law and the Poor 


Concerning criminal law, the Report of the Joint 
Committee on Legal Aid?> of Ontario drew attention 
to two outstanding disadvantages confronting a pros- 
pective criminal defendant who required legal aid. 


21see discussion infra. 

22supra note 9 

23 Province of Ontario, Report of the Joint Committee 
on Legal Aid, March, 1965. 


Special Senate Committee 


These were the disposal of bail applications and t 
extensive use of arrest (ie: as opposed to summo 
procedure) respectively. The Committee was partic 
larly critical of apparently superficial criterion bei 
employed to determine the question of whether orn 
to grant bail, and secondly, the type of bail?* to 
granted. It was noted that there is some inform 
suggestion the “...The man of small or no mez 
is always at a disadvantage”’25 and that a me 
rational criteria to employ might be the ‘roots 
the community test’2© as opposed the current ov 
reliance upon the posting of financial security. TI 
automatic demand for financial security as the s 
currency of release imposes three unnecessary co 
upon the system of criminal justice. Firstly, 1 
necessary confinement can jeopardize an accuse 
employment status and thereby make him incapal 
of providing for his dependants, (who may have 
resort to welfare assistance as a direct con 
quence). Secondly, the system must absorb 1 
diseconomies of having to incarcerate an unnec 
sarily large number of defendants awaiting tn 
Thirdly, unnecessary confinement may subtrev 
the entire process of determining guilt or inr 
cence. the Joint Committee outlined this probli 
as follows: 


“There is also the danger that an accused pers 
who is required to find bail on terms that 
cannot possibly comply with will be tempted 
plead guilty, since the only alternative is to ret 
to custody to await trial. Magistrates, $0 
workers, lawyers, custodial officials, and oth 
stated that the typical reaction of an accu 
person who has thus been required to remain 
custody ...is to “get it over with” as soon 
possible and return to work and his family.’ 


24There are several possible types of bail: 
example cash bail, property bail, bail upon 
accused’s own recognizance with sureties, and pers¢ 
recognizance without sureties. 
25. 80 supra note 23 

26p. 81 ibid, see also Report of the Canac| 
Committee on Corrections, p. 99 and passim. 
expressed the view that pre-trial detention was ju 
fiable only where necessary in the public interest 
to ensure the appearance of the accused at his trial,) 
to protect the public pending the trial of the accu) 
and later, that a defendant perhaps should be dei| 
bail: (A) if previously convicted of an indicti 
offence while on bail, charged with an indict 
offence (within a reasonable time of present af) 
cation) (B) if previously convicted of absconding | 
(within a reasonable time or present application), 
if accused has been charged with the commission 0 
indictable offence while on bail charged with ano’ 
indicable offence provided the charge appears to y 
substance. | 
27p. 82 ibid. 


Thus the indigent accused is not only at an initial 
isadvantage regarding pre-trial release, but may also, 
a result of the discomforts of unnecessary con- 
nement, be deterred from exercising his right to con- 
»st his case. The consequence, where this is the case, 
an only be for the accused to adopt a somewhat 
ynical view of an apparently discriminatory law. 


‘An expanded employment of summons procedure as 
pposed to arrest is a potential device through which 
je problem of bail vis-a-vis the poor could be mitiga- 
‘d. The decision however between either procedure 
, by and large, the police officer's prerogative. His 
uty to ensure the appearance of the accused at trial 
lakes the increased use of the summons an unlikely 
lution to the bail problem. Further, experience 
ould seem to imply that the police often make use of 
test detention, coupled with the inability of the 
ofendant to obtain instant legal aid at every centre of 
ynfinement as a means of extracting statements 


-jainst his interest contrary to the Judges’ Rules, 


d the ntent of s. 2 (c) (1) of the Canadian Bill of 
ights.” Commenting on Ontario’s Legal Aid, Pro- 
issor G.E. Parker expressed the view that: 


} 

| “Even if the Ontario police would resent the 
presence of counsel at the interrogation stage, 
there seems little reason for not providing some 

' assistance in arranging bail in the police station— 

particularly during the night when no duty counsel 
is provided,” 


iy 


The Report of The Canadian Committee on Correc- 


ons in this regard noted that: 


. The right of a person under arrest to con- 
' sult counsel without delay, recognized by the bill 


| of rights as a fundamental right, should be spelled 


J 


; 


out more fully in a section of the criminal code 
dealing with the rights of an accused upon 
arrest.” 


1e above factors however should not cast a poor re- 
»ction on the very significant advances made by the 
ntario legal aid scheme with respect to indigent crimi- 
defendants. For the year ending March 31, 1968 for 
‘ample, 18,502 certificates of eligibility for criminal 
gal aid had been issued, and an additional 52,668 
cused had been assisted by Duty Counsel in Onta- 
Dy 


’The Judges’ Rules require a police officer to 
Iminister a caution to the accused when charged, 
lat he is not obliged to say anything in answer to the 
large, but in the event of his doing so his statement 
jay be reduced to writing and given in evidence. 
jstatutes of Canada, 1960, c.44 

)p. 480, Professor G.E.° Parker, Legal Aid Canadian 
“pyle, Wayne Law Review, volume 14, 1968. 


Pp. 150, Report of the Canadian Committee on 


prrections; towards unity: Criminal Justice and 
_ rrections, March 31, 1969, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
“appendix B, Annual Report 1968, The Law Society of 
Sper Canada, Ontario Legal aid Plan. 
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(2) & (3) Family and Civil Law and the Poor 


There are more serious reservations about the effec- 
tiveness of many legal aid programmes as concerns 
civil law matters. The backlog of experience in the 
United Kingdom, for example, has tempted some to 
assert that the only prevalent civil legal aid problems 
of the poor are in the area of matrimonial proceedings. 
In effect they argue that otherwise the poor are con- 
fronted by inherently non-legal psychological, social, 
and economic problems beyond the scope of the law. 
The conclusion is a naive one (despite such records as 
80:20 ratios of matrimonial applications to other pro- 
ceedings),~”~ for it takes no account of the fact that 
this is one area where the legal ramifications are easy 
to characterize and further, the law has a near monop- 
oly on available solutions. Thus, in order to settle his 
marital difficulties the indigent is Forced to employ 
the law despite his possible distrust of it. 


In consumer or landlord and tenant disputes he is 
not under this compulsion to resort to the law, and 
may not press those legal rights available to him even 
when aware of them. 


This Committee has already heard testimony?* re- 
counting the plight of low income consumers. Of 
perhaps particular note was the comment: 


“The general cast of mind of many low income 
consumers... leaves them vulnerable to mislead- 
ing advertising, high pressure salesmanship and 
fraud. Failure to compute per unit prices can 
easily result in paying unnecessarily high prices. 
Impatience with printed matter or an inability to 
read printed instructions on packages or drugs or 
household chemicals (bleaches, detergents cleans- 
ing compounds) may result in personal injury or 
damage to clothes or furniture. Inadequate in- 
comes, frequently implying a lack of ready cash, 
means an inability to economize by buying in 
larger quantities or by taking advantage of special 
offers and bargain prices. 


The area of consumer protection classically illus- 
trates the argument that one-half of the battle to give 
a degree of legal equality are measures to acquaint the 
indigents of their legal rights and remedies available. In 
this context the suggestion of the Consumer and Cor- 
porate Affairs Brief that provincial and municipal 
welfare agencies, labour unions, and other community- 
minded organizations offer consumer educational pro- 
grammes has a great deal of positive merit in the sense 
of aiding the poor to make use of new statutory 
protections as they arise, as well as the implied warran- 


33see Society of Labour Lawyers Report, supra note 
9. 

34The Senate of Canada: Proceedings of the Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty no. 8, Thursday, May 
29, 1969. 

35p. 28, ibid. 
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tees of reasonable fitness and merchantible quality 
imported by the common law. 


Landlord and tenant relations are another classic 
area where the poor have misapprehensions about the 
law, and often are incredibly exploited as a conse 
quence. Illegal eviction, assault, illegal distraint of 
possessions, and deliberate annoyance are all too 
frequent occurances, which contravene the spirit of 
the few protections that are to be found in the pro- 
vincial Landlord and Tenants Acts. To permit these 
rights to be signed away by a tenant is a shameless 
adherence to a wholly unrealistic concept of bar- 
gaining. Clearly the poor do not have equality of 
bargaining power over leasehold terms. In a majority 
of cases the lease isn’t apt to be read with any true 
sense of appreciation of its implications. An even more 
flagrant abuse of tenant rights is to be found in the 
purported licensee agreements which are aimed at a 
total undermining of those few rights which are 
appurtenant to a tenancy for term. An example of 
such an agreement has been included in the appendix 
for your examination. 


Unlike the other areas of law considered infra and 
supra, the more that a tenant is aware of the state of 
the law, the less will be his willingness to employ the 
law. The landlord in most cases will be able to enforce 
a retaliatory eviction far faster than will a tenant be 
able to enforce a right. So soon as a: hint of legal 
action is given, the landlord is in the position of 
making the tenant into a trespasser by way of serving a 
notice to quit effective prior to the legal action taking 
place. This is hardly equitable in the eyes of the poor, 
and not conducive towards great respect of the law 
which, in this area, seems to countenance only the 
best interests of the landlord. 


(4) Welfare Administration and the Poor 


The administration of welfare is another area where 
the poor may suffer as a result of ignorance of the law. 
Even in instances when this is not so, a recipient may 
be reluctant to press for his full rights out of fear of 
retaliatory disentitlements. It would appear that wel- 
fare officials can exert a considerable amount of 
pressure upon recipients as a result of having wide 
discretion over the question of granting assistance. An 
example are the examination procedures employed by 
the various departments to ensure that an applicant is 
in fact not obtaining support. One of the more 
controversial methods are midnight inspection raids of 
the premises of female recipients to ensure that “the 
man in the house rule” has not been violated. A 
second illustration are reports’ of welfare authorities 
refusing to continue granting welfare to a deserted 
woman who will not swear an information against the 
spouse and bring an action in support. 


36 Deserted Wives on Welfare and the Decision to 
Charge the Husband, Simon Fodden, Student, Osgoo- 
de Hall Law School (spring, 1968) unpublished. 
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(5) Consultative and Preventative Law and the Poor 


As regards questions of property, the general use ¢ 
a lawyer’s talent to settle questions of disposal, realt 
transfers, taxation questions, and so on, are a luxur 
exclusive of indigents. Once more the reasons for th 
are threefold: The inability of the indigent to charac 
erize such problems as legal in character, their alien: 
tion from legal services, and the cost of such service 
The situation is quite unlike the case of middle an 
upper income levels. Here the lawyer’s function | 
more akin to a general family counsel. His services ar 
sought in relation to a whole series of problem 
confronting family members. In the majority of it 
stances litigation is not contemplated. In fact th 
lawyer’s expertise is often envoked as a preventatiy 
measure against future court disputes. The indiger 
citizen, on the other hand, rarely comes into contac 
with the law except after the fact of being charged, c 
after his wages have been garnisheed, or after th 
bailiff has repossessed his property. In large measui 
Most Legal Aid Schemes are Remedial or Litigatio; 
Oriented and Do Not Afford the Preventative-Advisoi 
services that are Readily Available to the High 
Income Levels. 


III THE GENERATION OF JURISDICTION: 
THE COMMUNITY LEGAL CENTRE 


The litigation-bias of current legal aid assistance - 
not a fault of itself. The numbers37 who have mad 
use of this service indicate a need that is obviou 
But it is respectfully contended that the mere fai 
that a scheme such as Ontario’s can be shown to t 
a statistical success is no proof of its ability to hav 
satisfied the legal needs of provincial indigents, Fi 
the reasons outlined in the above section, it 
submitted that legal aid for litigants is no more tha 
one necessary component of a comprehensive scher 
that is required in order to bring the full benefits « 
the law to the impoverished. Recommend innov. 
tions for an improved scheme would be basicall 
sixfold: 
} 
(1) the establishment of community legal a) 
centres 


(2) an active stance with respect to probing at 
attempting to solve the legal needs of the pot! 
(3) a broader range of service offerings, 
(4) integration with existing community aid ¢ 
forts, 
(5) evening service 

(6) eventual adoption of statutory provisio) 
defining a broader range of duty with respect | 
serving legal problems of the poor. | 


Each of these suggested improvements are describi 
in greater detail infra. 


37supra note 32. 
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|) Community Legal Aid Centres 


'The advantages of establishing community service 
jutlets, in light of the preceding discussion, is as 
yllows: Firstly, with legal assistance close at hand 
ie often formidable transportation barrier facing 
digents requiring legal aid is eliminated. Secondly, 
t time the lawyer will be less remote a figure, with 
is services becoming identifiable with local interests, 
id his expertise will seem that much more acces- 
ble. Thirdly, the community office will give first 
and information-feedback as to the needs of the 
por and the success of the legal assistance. From 
e point of view of the profession and the legal 
‘stem as a whole, vis a vis the question of group 
jienation from the law, the benefits of this result 
e potentially enormous. Fourthly, a community 
gal centre brings a higher visibility to legal assist- 
‘ace and hopefully will stimulate a greater utilization 
‘its potential. 


} 
)) Active Posture of Legal Assistance 


‘Because ignorance of legal rights and remedies 
_ften pervades depressed areas, it is suggested that an 
«panded scheme must assume a more aggressive 
aracter in at least two respects. In the First case, 
‘forts should be made to educate and counsel on a 
teventative basis as to legal rights even where there 
e no overtly identifiable legal problems. The 
jediums for such an educational campaign should 
ot be in anyway limited. They should cover the 
htire gambit from mass communication to com- 
unity seminars or briefings. Printed material such 
_, has been included in the attached appendix with 
‘spect to tenant rights is perhaps a worthwhile 
chnique. The creation of “‘Help wanted” columns 
ich as appears in the Toronto Daily Star, and its 
- juivalents in newspapers across Canada demonstrate 
| 
) 
| 
) 


\e demand for such information (and, in addition, 
othaps suggest that existing legal assistance is not 
omprehensive enough). Secondly, extensive adver- 
sing space and time should be devoted to informing 
ddigents of the locale of available service in the 
itious areas. 


) A Broad Range of Service Offerings 


_ Widespread dissemination of information as to the 
ailability of legal assistance in the community must 
+ complemented by a growth over time of com- 
‘unity confidence in the service. It is felt that this 
on only be achieved by granting it the ability to 
val with a diversity of needs (viz: the five categories 
‘legal interest discussed on p. 6 supra). Also, such 
mtres should be staffed ideally with the most 
 ghly qualified practitioners from the profession 
at can be persuaded to undertake the tasks. They 
ould not be manned exclusively or preponderately 
' students nor junior members of the bar. The 
‘mmer are concerned principally with educational 
efits they can extract and not maximizing the 
amber of landlord and tenant disputes litigated or 
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settled each year.38 Further, exclusive use of stu- 
dents and junior practitioners may give an appear- 
ance of a ‘second best charity service’, and, it is 
suggested, Appearance may work a very real impact 
upon the success of localized assistance centres. 


(4) & (5) Increased Office Hours and Service Coordi- 
nation with other Community Organizations 


The fifth recommendation works hand in glove 
with creating greater local confidence as well as 
heightening local information about the new service. 
This concerns the integration of service functions 
between various welfare-oriented organizations serv- 
icing a locality in common. Some attempt should be 
made to ensure that each is aware of the other and 
that their functions are complementary. In many 
cases information exchanges, cross-referrals, and 
programming of complementary office hours, if not 
offices, and staff, will give a macrosystem benefit vis 
a vis community welfare operations as a whole. 


(6) Statutory Expansion of the Duties of a Legal 
Aid Programme 


The sixth recommendation, that broader legal aid 
exist as a matter of right, is consistent with the 
position that a needless aura of charity will serve 
only to delete the worth and general efficiency of 
community programmes. If the society is to profess 
legal equality to be the fundamental premise of the 
Nation’s laws, then steps should be taken to create 
broad legal assistance as a right appurtenant to 
citizenship, and not conditional upon financial sta- 
tus. Otherwise the law is indeed the “Sham” Health 
Minister Munro suggested?? 


“T suggest that the law in Canada, for many of 
today’s lawyers, has become a sham~—as well as a 
shame to those outside the profession. I contend 
that instead of practicing law to defend the 
weaker members of one society from exploita- 
tion, instead of conceiving of the law as a 
bulwark against the rule of the jungle, many of 
us are using law to enable the rich to get richer, 
and the corrupt to become more powerful.’’4° 


It is suggested that community-oriented legal assist- 
ance centres, legislatively empowered to actively 
represent the Nation’s poor are the only apparent 
means of ““Democratizing Justice” for it would seem 
to be the sole means by which the jurisdiction of 
law can be expanded so as to embrace the interests 
of the economically less fortunate. 


380Out of the total of 443 cases referred to the 
Osgoode Hall Law School Student Defender Pro- 
gramme, over the period September 4, 1968, to 
February 21, 1969, Landlord and Tenant cases 
accounted for a total of 31.5%. 


39Text of Address as reprinted by Obiter Dicta, 


September 30, 1969. 
40ibid 
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IV PUBLIC OR PRIVATE CONTROL? 


Broad legal assistance schemes entailing spatial 
decentralization of the sort envisaged by this brief has 
given rise to a certain amount of criticism: particularly 
from within the profession itself. Such a strong and 
often critical reaction is understandable in the sense 
that decentralism imports diseconomies upon profes- 
sional control. It is often argued this will cause 
potential damage to the legal system. For example are 
inevitable difficulties over the controls of professional 
conduct, many of which are to the benefit of the 
public en masse. 


On the other hand, some’! see the reduced internal 
professional control to be a step towards eliminating a 
frequent criticism of the law: namely that It is Ruled 
by an Antiquated Guild System too Introspective with 
Respect to its Own Form, Prestige, Salary Scale, and 
Power, and too Unresponsive Towards the Consumers’ 
Needs in the Real World. Thus it is suggested4? that 
some intervening public pre-emption of the monopoly 
of control asserted by the various provincial law 
societies is merely the price “.... of reenfranchising 
individuals with respect to the internal management of 
community affairst3.’’ Such an argument assumes, 
because of the unrepresentative nature of the profes- 
sion, the Courts are unlikely to give broader com 
munity access to the protections of law: in particular 
to the underprivileged. At least one Canadian*4 
commentator would appear to share this view: 


““,. the highest court in the land, the supreme 
court of Canada, has refused to emulate the 
United States Supreme Court by applying the 
so-called Canadian Bill of Rights to problems of 
the right to counsel so that the deprived accused 
would be acquitted automatically when due pro- 
cess was denied... 

Canadians have always tended to solve their 
problems other than by the direct approach to the 
courts in reliance on a constitutional document. 
Instead the country has looked to its civil service 
and the omnipresent Royal Commission or Depart- 
mental Committee*5.” 


Legislative enactment however does not stand as the 
uncontradicted solution towards making the legal 
system (and lawyers in particular) more sympathetic 
to the public interests?®. This follows for perhaps 


41E.S. and J.C. Cahn, What Price Justice: the 
Civilian Perspective Revisited, Notre Dame lawyer 
42Tbid 

43. 960, ibid 

44 Professor G.E. Parker of Osgoode Hall Law School 
of York University. 

4Ssupra note 30 

46Carlin and Howard in a recent U.C.L.A. Law 
Review Article noted that 70% of New York City’s 
Lawyers attend, by and large, the needs of 10% of 
the city’s population. Comparative Vancouver, 
Montreal, or Toronto statistics would be of interest 
in this regard. 
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three reasons. In the First case are Constitution 
problems with respect to a standardized Nation-wic 
legal aid scheme to cover civil as well as crimin 
matters*’. The Second objection was most succinct! 
cited in the U.K. Society of Labour Lawyers Su 
Committee Report. 


“Tt is axiomatic that the rule of law can only t 
maintained by a judiciary which is independent « 
both the legislative and the executive. An indepe 
dent judiciary in turn Presupposes Independer 
Solicitors Being Officers of the Court and not « 
the Executive. The Individual’s Right to Indepe 
dent Legal Advice is Therefore Fundamental 1 


Freedom.”4 8,49 


In practical effect the argument suggests that 
public scheme of legal assistance, unless given gu 
ranteed independence (such as is ensured by the La 
Society’s administration of legal aid in Ontario) 
untenable due to the priority of a system of “cheel 
and balances” afforded by an independent leg 
system. The above-named U.K. report held to tl 
position that this problem was surmountable. Recer 
U.S. experience with regard to state cancellations « 
the Office of Economic Opportunity’s Legal Servic 
Projects in retaliation for actions taken on behalf « 
citizens seeking welfare under the State programmes? 
would suggest that the problem is a serious one (1 
that professional representative capacity on behalf 
indigent causes may well be inhibited via government 
action). | 


A Third, and final objection against resort to 
publically-sponsored scheme of defenders is that, in 
least the case of the Ontario Law Society’s desig 
control, and operation of the province’s legal a 
scheme, there is no a priori reason to assume th 
the Law Societies are not well capable of incorpot 
ting a more advanced community-oriented leg 
assistance scheme such as this brief has attempted ° 
describe. 


The only outstanding issue is whether there exi 
the impetus within the profession to effect su 
dramatic changes that this paper suggests are necessi| 
in order to meet the needs of the economica 
deprived. It may prove necessary for example to ali 
professional ethics so as to accomodate the m« 
active role required of lawyers in depressed areas. 
has been argued that the Canons of Ethics of t 
profession currently constrain behavior precipitous 
litigation even when in reference to gratuitous servi 
At issue in Ontario’s case is the Law Society’s Rulin; 
which in part, reads as follows: 


47pp. 159-160 supra note 31 
485. 81 supra note 9 
49 the emphasis is my own. 


50Time Magazine p. 72, Poverty Law: Threat | 
Ombudsmen, November 7, 1969. 
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Section | (4) “It is a crime against the State, 
| therefore, highly non-professional in a lawyer, to 
stir up strife or litigation by seeking out defects 
in titles, claims for personal injury or other 
causes of action for the purpose of securing or 
endeavouring to secure a retainer to prosecute a 
claim therefore: or to pay or regard directly or 
indirectly any person, for the purpose of pro- 
curing him to be retained in his professional 


capacity.’”’>! 
) § 


The precise meaning of Ruling One, section 1, 
tb-section (4) is somewhat obscure in that it appears 
) be directed against those who would stimulate 
iuses of action for the primary purpose of remuncra- 
on, and at the same time can be construed to prevent 
\e stirring up of strife where the lawyer may have no 
xcuniary interest. It is further an issue whether “the 
irring up of strife’ embraces the sort of educational 
‘ogrammes recommended in this brief and is there- 
ire pre-emptory. It has been suggested that Ruling 18 
fords a complete answer to this question. 


Ruling 18 Touting Advertising and Attracting Busi- 
oss Unfairly 

Notwithstanding anything contained in Ruling 1, 
no member of the Socicty or firm of members 
shall engage in any activity for the purpose of 
touting or advertising his practice or otherwise 
attracting clients unfairly.$ 2 

Further at issue is Ruling One, Section Three, 
b-section (3) which provides: 


_ (3) “Whenever the controversy will admit of fair 
adjustment the client should be advised to ‘avoid 
| or to end the litigation’.”’53 
fi 


Does this prevent, for example, advising an indigent 
lent to pursue his cause, in face of offers of settle- 
ent, when it appears to have value as a test case? In 
stances this would seem to necessitate a potential 
crificing of many in the interests of one, and 
-irdening the objective of efficient legal assistance of 
poor class. Further, would advice given by a 
wyer to press the claim or cause of action in face of 
ttlement offers be contrary to the prohibition 
ainst stirring up litigation in Ruling One, Section 1, 
‘b-section (4) as well as Section 3, sub-section (3)? 


There is also the question of the professional inter- 
ts of lawyers who have established practices in poor 
eas. It has been arguedS4 that they would find 
calized legal assistance centers objectionable.5> It 


f 

‘p. 6 Professional Conduct Handbook, published 
ider the authority of convocation for the guidance 
‘members of the Law Society of Upper Canada, Law 
‘ciety of Upper Canada, Osgoode Hall, Toronto. 

‘Dp. 43, ibid, amendments are proposed to make this 
‘ling’s effect more restrictive. 

'p. 7, ibid. 

‘supra note 13 


rf 


in the sense of causing lowering indigent retainers 
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can, on the contrary, be argued that legal centres in 
their area would not only do such firms no harm, but 
be of financial advantage to them in several respects. 
Firstly, they would case the pressure of the consider- 
able number of charity cases that such firms assume 
and allow them to devote their energies to more 
lucrative tasks. Secondly, to the extent that such a 
community programme would heighten indigent 
awareness of his legal rights it might catalyze more 
business on behalf of clients than previously. Thirdly, 
the community offices would presumably not take on 
the causes of clients capable of paying for the service, 
who could still patronize local firms. 


In summary, it is suggested that, apart from some 
problems regarding existing rulings of the various law 
societies, there would scem to be no serious profes- 
sional objection, prima facie, to the concept of region- 
ally located community legal aid centres. In fact there 
would seem to be very real advantages to the profes- 
sion in terms of its declared obligations to the state: 


“(the lawyer) owes a duty to the State, to 
maintain its integrity and its law and not to aid 
counsel, or assist any man to act in any way 
contrary to those laws.’’5® 


As suggested at the onset of this paper one of the 
functions of the state is the furtheranceS7 of the 
objective of equal treatment under our system of law; 
an object which would be well served by the scheme 
avobe described. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Community-oriented legal aid programmes would 
give rise to a number of problems. First, and foremost, 
active regional assistance centres would be expensive; 
much more expensive than even the most ambitious of 
current provincial legal aid efforts. Secondly, the new 
scheme would be labour-intensive and would no doubt 
over-tax the profession’s labour supplies. Thus it is 
recommended that: 


(1) The federal government prepare a feasibility 
study of a ‘legal care’ system similar in theme to 
medicare under the Canada Assistance Plan 

(2) the various provincial law societies consider 
the means by which the professional labour sup- 
plies can be augmented 

(3) a joint federal-all province study be made of 
probable legal needs of indigent areas under an 
all-service providing legal aid scheme. 


Insofar as the second recommendation is concerned 
two possibilities worth consideration are the possible 
creation of a system of lay advocates and a greater use 
of law students. In either case their role should be 


56p.5, supra note 51 

S7by virtue of s.1 (a) The Canadian Bill of Rights, 
supra note 28 and the constitutional objectives spelled 
out in the Constitutional White Paper, supra note 1. 
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supportive. In the particular case of law students, their 
involvement can afford a very valuable clinical training 
experience of benefit to both themselves and the legal 
profession as a whole (ie: by way of improving the 
quality of legal education generally). However it is 
suggested that it would be an error to leave commu- 
nity-oriented legal aid to the initiative of law students 
alone. In the first place, owing to the severely con- 
strained labour supply and curricular interests of this 
quarter of the profession, their involvement can be 
little more than ‘tokenism’. In the second place, to do 
the needs of the poor justice the resources and skill of 
the profession as a whole are required. 


As regards the third recommendation, it is suggested 
that the actual legal demands of Canada’s poor to date 
remain empirically unknown. Even the most sophisti- 
cated of research designs will give little more than a 
very probablistic estimate when applied to an actual 
survey. But for two reasons it is suggested that such an 
effort is necessary. In the first case, as a practical 
political consideration, it is probably necessary to 
offer some quantitative evidence that existing legal aid 
measures are only scratching the surface of the legal 
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needs of the poor, in order to build support for su 
drastic revision of the character of the legal professic 
Secondly it is necessary to have some working estimé 
of demand in order to properly design and structu 
the expanded scheme and fulfill the projected sk 
requirements of such a scheme. 


As a final note it is suggested that a view of rece 
U.S. experience vis a vis urban disturbances, as well 
perhaps the recent events in the city of Montr 
imply a demand for expeditious effort at the earlic 
opportunity. The law affords a means of translati 
many of the problems facing urban indigents in 
politically-acceptable solutions via our courts. Wh 
the recourse to law is available it docs much 
decapitate the frustration which leads to inevital 
violence which may not be so politically acceptable. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


Ian Alexander McDougall (Director: Commun 
and Legal Aid Services Programme) | 
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APPENDIX “D” 


February 1970. 
); Special Senate Committee on Poverty. 
:OM: National Council 
| Canada, 
| Toronto Section, 
| 


of Jewish Women of 


4700 Bathurst Street, 
Willowdale, Ontario. 


Qn behalf of the Toronto Section, National 
uncil of Jewish Women of Canada, it is my 
‘asure to express the appreciation of the organiza- 
‘n for the encouragement received, to bring to the 
ention of the Special Senate Committee on Pover- 
| the concern of this organization for the poor, 
10 due to their circumstances, have special needs 
/hin the Community. 


PREAMBLE 


‘he National Council of Jewish Women of Canada, 
finded in 1893, with a membership of 5,500 
ymen, organized in 13 sections across Canada is 
jlicated in the spirit of their faith, to furthering 
nan welfare locally, nationally, and international 
\ through affiliation with the International Council 
o Jewish Women. Through an integrated program of 
eication, service and social action, it provides 
ential services and stimulates and educates the 
uividual and community towards their responsi- 
bty for participation through personal commit- 
nat. 


lational Council of Jewish Women of Canada, 
Tonto, has for the past six years been involved in 
s/ice programs in the Lawrence Heights Com- 
nnity. These programs are educational as well as 
sial and are for the benefit of children (pre-school 
a school age), teen agers and adults. 


| 
4OUT THE LAWRENCE HEIGHTS COMMUNITY 


awrence Heights—a low income housing develop- 
Nat, was created in 1957 in the Township of North 
Yk, in Metropolitan Toronto. This community, 
(structed at the crossroads of Lawrence Avenue 
a the Spadina Expressway, should be considered as 
argregated geographic unit. Access to the surround- 
it middle-class, single family dwelling community is 
liited by physical barriers—A major thoroughfare to 
tl south, institutional buildings to the north, and to 
tl east and west, a fence is the separating line. The 
Sdina Expressway divides the project into two 
fly equal areas. 


Ontario Housing Corporation administers the rent- 
ing. Rent is set at approximately one third of the 
family’s monthly income. Only families of low 
income are admitted, and priority goes to those with 
greatest need. 


Population of the development is approximately 
5,000 persons, 3,000 of whom are school age and 
pre-school age children. Almost 30% of the families 
are one-parent, mother-led and 20% to 40% of the 
families receive social welfare financial assistance. 
Average income is $70.00 a week. 


1. “The family problems found here are no different 
than can be found throughout the city but are more 
highly concentrated due to geographic segregation 
and population density. For some families their 
major struggle is that of survival because of their low 
income and the resulting burdens of debt and other 
accumulative family problems. A large number of 
families come from the inner city slum areas. 
Although their housing problem was solved, new 
problems were created, resulting from the loss of 
such things as familiar neighbourhoods, second-hand 
stores, easy access to hospital clinics and the corner 
pubs. Some complaints which come from _ the 
community itself were, and still are, “‘children are 
allowed to run wild,” “parents do not care about 
their children” or “families on welfare spend their 
money on drink.” 


Residents of the neighbouring area and trades 
people visiting the community often see a negative 
image of the project and refer to the community as 
“The Jungle,” “the camp,” “poverty village.’ Such 
stigma makes the residents feel inferior and adds to 
the depressing hopeless feelings that are common 
attributes to alienation. 


From the very inception of Lawrence Heights, a 
concerted effort was made under the leadership of 
the Social Planning Council of North York, to 
integrate all the health, welfare and recreation 
facilities of North York to provide the essential 
services for the residents and particularly the 
children. 


The National Council of Jewish Women of Canada, 
Toronto Section, established a junior kindergarten 
program at Council House (4700 Bathurst St.) to 
help prepare these youngsters for the regular school 
program. We are taking the liberty of enclosing the 
brief on this pre-school program, which was drawn 
up in October 1965, and presented to the committee 
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on Aims and Objectives, Curriculum Division, Onta- 
rio Department of Education, (Enclosure #1) 


The pre-school program still continues at Council 
House, but no longer with the children of the 
Lawrence Heights Community. At the end of the 
third year, the North York Board of Education, 
recognized the need and established a junior kinder- 
garten at the Flemington Road School. At the 
present time there are 20 Jr, Kindergartens in North 
York and approximately the same number in Toron- 
to. May we just add in passing that we were 
heartened to read in, “Living and Learning”—report 
of the Provincial Committee on Aims and Objectives 
of Education in the Schools of Ontario recom- 
mended solutions 111 and 112 which read as 
follows:— 


111. Permit School boards to establish pre- 
school programs in accordance with the need of 
their jurisdiction. 

112. Require that all high density housing pro- 
jects, pre-school and playground accommodation 
be provided by developers, the cost of such 
accommodation to be borne by them. 


ABOUT THE FLEMINGTON ROAD 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL. 


The Flemington Road Community School which 
houses most of the children in Lawrence Heights, 
was the first Community School in North York. It is 
sponsored by the North York Board of Education 
and the Department of Recreation. 


Under the direction of the Social Service Consul- 
tant, the School has endeavoured to extend itself as 
a partner in Community development in the belief 
that the School and the resources it represents 
cannot be separated from the community. 


The Community School concept is interpreted to 
include three main integrated functions:— 


* A. The Community centered Curriculum. 

* B. The Community centre Function. 

* C. The Community Service Function. 

* For further information on development and 
structure refer to enclosure #2. 


National Council of Jewish Women has played an 
important role in assisting in the establishing of a 
day care centre in the Lawrence Heights Community. 


From the beginning, the problem of day care has 
been demonstrated as having the highest priority. 
The problem of 270 single parent families is a 
particularly difficult one for children and parents in 
time of illness, family emerginecies, essential visits to 
clinics, doctors, etc. It is too much to expect that 
neighbours with small children of their own will be 
able to shoulder this responsibility, although many 
do help out whenever possible. As we reported in a 
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sociological study on Lawrence Heights—when ; 
parent is ill, it is usually the spouse or the childre; 
who do the home-making—this would explain 
significant amount of absenteeism from school, a 
almost one quarter of them would keep thei 
children home from school for this reason. 


In the beginning, the service concentrated on th 
need of one-aprent families where parent sharing j 
required. (e.g. alcoholic parent, emotionally o 
physically ill mother.) 


Planning for the Day Care Centre started early i 
the Spring of 1968. A planning committee wa 
formed of representatives of all interested groups am 
agencies—e.g. Lawrence Heights Family and Chik 
Service, North York Parks and Recreation, Socia 
Service Consultant, Supervisor Child Care (Metro 
Supervisor Day Nurseries (Provincial), Nationa 
Council of Jewish Women, District Nurse, Yorkdal 
Vocational School, Mennonite Brethren Church. 


Many months (and many meetings) later, th 
Lawrence Heights Day Care Centre was licenced as : 
six month Pilot Project, and opened its doors earl) 
in February, 1969. 


As well as assisting in the planning of the Day Car 
Centre, National Council of Jewish Women, als 
were committed at the onset to assist in the staffin 
of the project with volunteers. It was our hope a 
this time that our volunteers would help in th 
training of community volunteers to eventually tak 
over this service. 


An evaluation of the Pilot Project at the end o 
June, 1969, confirmed the validity of the service an 
the planning committee recommended that the Da) 
Care Centre apply for relicencing in the fall. Th) 
service has now been on-going for five months, wit 
the maximum number of children in attendance 
almost every day. 


| 


ABOUT THE SERVICE | 


The Day Care Centre operates from 8:45 a.n| 
through 4:15 p.m., Monday through Friday. Mothe 
must fill out an application form in advance 
explaining their nced for the service (priority is give) 
to the most needy) children age 2-5 yrs., will & 
accepted for day care after examination by Distri(| 
Nurse. A maximum of 10 children per day a 
accepted. Fifty cents per day (or part of day) is th 
fee. A hot lunch is available to all children, 


There is a qualified nursery school teacher | 
resident volunteer) in attendance at all times and sl) 
is assisted by part-time volunteers (all of whom ha\ 
had previous orientation and training in this area). 


The cost of operation is of course minimal, wil 
no rent and no salaries; the main expenses are fc 
equipment, telephone, substitute teacher, supplic 


e hot lunch is supplied to us at a cost of 45¢ per 
iild. 
| 


The project is financed at present by a generous 
ant from a private service organization. 


As we had anticipated, community volunteers have 
Wapally replaced the volunteers from our organiza- 
n and derive satisfaction and pride in helping to 
te their own Day Care Centre. 


{n summation, National Council of Jewish Women 
involved in Service in many areas in the Lawrence 
sights Community :— 


1. In the establishing and operating of a Junior 
Kindergarten and Mothers’ program, 

2. In the Community School as Student Aids 
and as resource personnel for many of the 
_ interest groups. 

3. In the planning and operation of the Law- 
rence Heights Day Care Centre. 


3ased on our study, research and experience, the 
| tional Council of Jewish Women of Canada, 


‘ronto section respectfully recommends that:— 


1. (a) The Federal Government 
program for day care centres. 
(b) The Federal Government subsidize volun- 
| tary non-profit pre-school programs. 


expand its 
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(c) Priority be given to the establishment of 
therapeutic day care centres in needy areas. 

2. (a) The use of volunteers be encouraged 
especially those volunteers indigenous to the 
community. 


(b) Facilities and resources within the 
community be explored and utilized. 


3. Recognizing that the Senate Committee on 
Poverty has been Federally initiated and aware 
that Education is under Provincial jurisdiction:— 


(a) The Federal Government encourage Pro- 
vincial Departments of Education to institute 
pre-school programs for disadvantaged child- 
ren within the school system. 


(b) Community schools be an integral part of 


all communities, but particularly in areas of 
great need. 
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APPENDIX “E” 


BRIEF TO THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON POVERTY 


Walter Pitman, M.P.P. 


POVERTY 


I think it is relevant to suggest that in the 60’s, 
Canada was obsessed with the problem of economic 
growth. I am convinced that the 1970’s will be a 
decade in which we concern ourselves with more just 
distribution of our wealth. 


We realize now that in spite of our rising standard of 
living we have not seriously disturbed the social 
structure—those who dwelt in poverty in 1960—they 
and their children are still in poverty in the 1970’s. We 
know that these people will be in poverty in 1980 
unless we break the ‘“‘poverty syndrome”. We have 
successfully demolished the myth that a rising Gross 
National Product will somehow “dribble down” and 
improve the lot of those at the bottom of the 
economic level. 


The other myth which I think has been dispelled is 
that education, interpreted in the narrow sense as 
almost as synonymous with schooling, will solve the 
problem. The 1960’s has seen a massive expansion of 
educational opportunity. But in spite of greater 
availability of schooling, we find that those in poverty 
often have the least success in the early grades, and 
thus become the drop-outs who soon become the 
young unemployed. The school, its rules and regu- 
lations, its textbooks and materials, its teachers and 
their attitudes are simply inappropriate for producing 
a learning situation for a poor child. It is quite obvious 
that equal access to educational facilities is not equal 
opportunity. Even if the poor child is retained by the 
school system, his success, particularly in academic 
subjects, is often limited. He finds himself relegated to 
vocational courses which may well prepare him for 
work skills which will soon be obsolete. 


We have put our faith in education as a means of 
solving society’s problems. The race between “‘edu- 
cation or annihilation” is a false one. We can have 
education and annihilation, education and unemploy- 
ment, education and poverty. We cannot expect the 
school to solve social problems—but it can provide a 
co-ordinating agency for this purpose. 


Poverty can only be defeated if the lines between 
formal educational activity and the social efforts of 
the community are removed. Obviously a “Head 


Start’, or “Bootstrap” program involving a nurset 
school experience, combined with special activities | 
the early grades of elementary school would be < 
advantage. But such narrowly educational thrust w 
not succeed until we knit the school into the efforts « 
the total community. The school has been viewed | 
isolation—interaction with community is rare ar 
sporadic. As a result principals and teachers who ha’ 
had little experience in understanding the pover' 
subculture, spend little time reaching out to parent 
particularly those of the poor. 


The school is regarded by poor parents not as a ho| 
for the children, but a threat to the home. Parents. 
low income homes are the least likely to understai 
what is going on in the school, the nature of tl 
course materials, and the changes in curriculum. Tho 
parents are the most reluctant to visit the school a) 
speak to the teachers and principal, because for the 
the school is a place of humiliation and failure. T 


school has exacerbated the generation gap between | 


parents and children, but in degree the low incor 


parents are the worst off. 


It has been the nature of the school system th 
much effort is put into educational programs—but | 
little effort is put into engaging the parents in such 
program. Perhaps it is more than merely holdi 
meetings or seminars, or workshops, but will dema 
participation. A program of providing mothers 
low-income families with suitable training in oré 
that they can carry out low skill activities in schc 
classrooms, cafeterias, play-rooms, libraries, might 
an effective way of knitting home and school togeth 
in the interest of the student. A small addition to ft 
family finances for such service would be appropria 


Before such programs could be successful a 
effective, teacher education courses would have 
stress some understanding of and sensitivity to |) 
problems facing those in poverty. One might he’ 
that, in the Province of Ontario, where responsibil 
for teacher education is placed in the university, t), 
the result might be that teacher candidates might he: 
the opportunity to take courses in economics, psych’ 


(y and sociology, with a special emphasis on the 
Jucational and social needs of low-income families. 
The lack of services for emotionally disturbed 
‘ildren and those with learning disabilities in schools 
iross Canada are more serious for the children of the 
yor for the simple reason that other compensations 
nich are available to the well-to-do are non-existent 
it the low-income family. 


One of the reasons making assistance to the poor less 
ecessful has been the considerable lack of co- 
(ination between the various agencies which come 
io contact with poor people for one reason or an- 
(ner. I am sure the Committee has heard harrowing 
ies of low-income families being passed from Family 
vunselling to Children’s Aid, to Salvation Army to 
using authorities—each dealing only with one of the 
imy problems facing the family, and each failing 
Icause of the multi-problem nature of the family’s 
suation. The role of the school is often even more 
ilated than either the government or charitable 
ancy. Too often the problems of the child who is 
lor are comprehended only in the most unsophis- 
tated fashion. 
“he creation of the community school which is a 
itre for the parents and other adults, not only to 
ieee in sports and recreation, but in the arts, 
tiatre, and adult education in the evenings and on 
vek-ends, is particularly important. It must be as well 
ae where tenant groups or any assembly of people 
‘0 wish to initiate community action can gather. 
e school will thus become aligned with the 
yblems of the community—and particularly those of 
t; economically deprived. The children and parents 
low-income families come to see the school as 
“\eir school”, not the local outpost of the Estab- 
liment. 


{nd surely the school and the social agency can 
‘ordinate their work more effectively. It means 
ie than providing school psychologists and social 
i it means providing support not to a student 
‘ma poor family — but to the family as a unit. 
\ny communities have co-ordinated their charitable 
ancies along with the municipal and provincial 
\Ifare services into a “problem family” approach. 
le school might provide the focus for identifying, 
ilating and assessing the family — as well as a place 
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where recreation, therapy and a spectrum of services 
could be made available. An office for “‘co-ordinated 
services” could be accommodated in the school itself. 
The statement that “The rich have money, and the 
poor have children” is not devoid of insight. The 
school has jurisdiction over a limited geographical 
area. The poor who do not have children will soon be 
identified and brought into any comprensive program. 
The school building is perhaps the single edifice which 
represents the public interest in every community — it 
can become the vital force in our society. In an age 
where de-centralization of services for the purpose of 
providing more flexible, community-initiated and par- 
ticipatory emphasis is increasing, the school is unique 
and unparalleled both as an edifice and as an institu- 
tion. 


I am suggesting that the school as a narrow 
educational institution can do little to alleviate pov- 
erty in Canada. If the school becomes associated with 
the supportive activities of the total community, if it 
can change its program to accommodate the needs of 
low-income children and their parents, I think great 
strides can be made. 


As the Committee will have realized, most of the 
recommendations contained in this brief involve pro- 
vincial jurisdiction. However, the Federal Government 
has already shown its interest in education in its 
evident sense to include Manpower Training, support 
for university students, and a plethora of educational 
purposes. A national effort to end poverty will 
demand more than a new national welfare policy ora 
national guaranteed income. It will demand an infu- 
sion of national resources into the educational systems 
of each province to combat an evil which, if allowed 
to continue, will undermine not only our economic 
but our moral strength as well. 


It is likely that the second major development of the 
1970’s will be that of fashioning our environment and 
ending the source of pollution. We have seen recent 
efforts to cut through constitutional niceties in this 
area. Education is enshrined in the B.N.A. Act as a 
provincial responsibility. However, unemployment and 
manpower re-training has probed the relevance of such 
single jurisdictional responsibility. The success with 
which we explore the flexibility of our constitution in 
the struggle to give a better life to those who today 
dwell in poverty will determine the quality of our 
national life. 
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APPENDIX “F”’ 


BRIEF TO THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


BY 


THE ST. CHRISTOPHER HOUSE 


March, 1970 


St. Christopher House is a neighbourhood centre 
that has been located in this building for over 50 
years. Traditionally, St. Christopher House has 
reached out to help those in need of health, welfare, 
recreational and educational services through inno- 
vative programs such as clinics, camps, English classes, 
Music and Nursery schools, to mention only a few. 


St. Christopher House draws its members from a 
broader geographical area than the two Urban 
Renewal areas that have been designated the Alex- 
andra Park Urban Renewal Area and the Kensington 
Urban Renewal Areas. 


The distance which members travel to receive 
services varies directly with the age of the members. 
This means that most children come from these two 
Urban Renewal areas, but teens and adults tend to 
come from a broader district. 


Before the renewal took place, Alexandra Park was 
previously comprised of owner occupied housing, 
owned by middle-aged Ukrainian, Polish and other 
European families. Many of these homes included 
older European men as roomers and boarders. There 
were also small clusters of newly arrived Portuguese 
families. The tenants of that time made up about a 
quarter of the residents and were mainly second and 
third generation Canadians. That housing has now 
been replaced with over 500 units most of which is 
administered by the Ontario Housing Corporation. 
About 300 units are for Senior Citizens. While most of 
the family units are suitable for large family groupings, 
there are very few Portuguese or other immigrants 
who apply for occupancy in these new dwellings. 
There is probably a higher proportion of single parent 
families than existed previously. Furthermore, there 
has been a similar change in the ethnic origins of the 
older adults most of whom now reside in the Senior 
Citizen building. 


The Kensington Area has a great variety of ethnic 
groups occupying the housing. There are remnants of 
the Ukrainian, Jewish and Italian groups that once 
occupied this area. The primary group that now 
resides are from the Azore Islands of Portugal. There 
are also signs of an increasing number of Chinese 
moving across from the east side of Spadina Avenue. 


In both areas there has always been a noticeab 
number of Negro families. While the proportion h 
not changed noticeably for many years, the number | 
immigrants from the West Indies has increased with 
the last few years. 


We wish to point out that in the past ten years, § 
Christopher House has made a great effort, throu; 
Community development programs to encourage tl 
neighbours to speak on their own behalf about the 
own problems. After all, some of them have been he 
almost as long as the agency and certainly longer th: 
the Staff and Board members of the Agency. 


Our agency brief, then, will focus upon the probler 
of poverty that have been brought by some of tl 
neighbours to the Staff of St. Christopher House, It 
important to note that these problems do not neci 
sarily express the concerns of the total or even t 
majority of the residents of this area as we do n 
pretend to have had direct contact with all t 
residents living in our area. | 


We shall present our remarks under the fo 
headings of a) immigrants, b) families, c) youth al 
d) the aged. | 


a) Immigrants | 


Of the 30 full-time staff in St. Christoph 
House, more than half have immigrated 
Canada in their adult years. They have cor 
from Britain, Egypt, Germany, Goa, Guyat 
Jamaica, the Netherlands, Portugal, South Afri: 
The Ukraine, and the United States; present) 
two others are married to immigrants from It 
and Mexico. The remarks made herein, therefo 
not only reflect upon the experiences of t 
people of our neighbourhood, but also up 
those of our staff and their many immigt¢ 
friends. 

The problems outlined below are encounte! 
at any income level, but they are more upsett’; 
to the immigrant in the low income area becal! 
he has more likely come to the country W! 
fewer financial and language resources and of! 
has a family to support immediately. 


One of the greatest needs for immigrants is” 
improvement of information services of 


—- 


Canadian Government in their land of origin. For 
too often, the immigrant is given a marvellous 
“sales pitch” on the wealth and opportunities in 
Canada without being informed of the accom- 
_panying problems that he will encounter. 


The representatives of the various ethnic 
organization, who have experienced the effects of 
the inadequate information services, should be 
asked to help prepare information for pamphlets 
| that should be given out through the Federal 
Immigration Department in their country of 
origin. 

The Immigrant is not sufficiently informed of 
the relative high cost of living that accompanies 
higher wages. Nor is it clearly stated that his 
educational and employment standards will likely 
be down-graded; that employers will require that 
he have “‘Canadian experience” before he starts 
working at his trade. These requirements mean 
that he has to take employment at some lesser 
level until he has been able to complete the 
“up-grading” which can be anything ranging from 
English classes to a Master’s degree in engineer- 
ing. While most immigrants are able to maintain 
themselves and their families at a level of income 
with which they are satisfied, there are cases of 
hardship due to employment layoffs and illness. 


In such cases, the financial resources that are 
| available to immigrants who encounter hardships 
are from government sources. However, for a 
‘variety of complex reasons, the immigrant is 
reluctant to seek help from these Government 
_ offices. Furthermore, the interpreting services 
available in most public agencies are disgracefully 
inadequate. As a result, the local Churches, social 
agencies and to a great extent private businesses 
are turned to for advice and support. The fact 
that the first two receive little Government 
support in relation to their total expenses places 
a great burden upon them and limits consider- 
ably the amount of assistance they in turn may 
give. Moreover, the increased demands by 
immigrants causes some resentment from the non- 
; immigrants who see a disproportionate amount of 
time being spent with them. 


jrates the type of unnecessary difficulties en- 
‘countered by the immigrant (or for that matter 
the non-immigrant) because of inadequate in- 
- formation and co-ordination of government 
) services. 


_ The case of Mr. ““X” (see Appendix ‘A’) illust- 


i 


| 
i 
RJOMMENDATIONS: 


| 
} ‘that the Department of Immigration take steps to 
improve the information services at their offices 
) vin foreign countries to ensure that prospective 
immigrants are informed of the difficulties they 
287-10% 
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will encounter as well as the wealth they may 
anticipate in Canada; that the Department gather 
the appropriate information from existing organi- 
zations that represent immigrants. 


. that the Federal Government takes steps to 


co-ordinate related Government social and educa- 
tional services at least at the municipal and 
perhaps at the community level; the reeommenda- 
tions of the Winnipeg Social Service Audit re- 
garding public “Community Health and Welfare 
Centres” have some merits; 


. that the various Governments increase tuition and 


living grants to immigrants to allow them to 
“survive” while they complete up-grading skills 
and training to enable them to obtain employ- 
ment in the area of their competence; 


. that all levels of government improve their inter- 


preting and translation services immediately using 
the many trained and competent immigrants now 
employed at much lower levels; that consideration 
be given to providing funds to churches and social 
agencies who now provide these services. 


b) Families 

The housing for large families in this area is 
basically good. The relocating of families into the 
public housing units was handled very well by 
the various governmental authorities. There are 
numerous problems in the regulations by the 
Ontario Housing Authority which may be dis- 
cussed by the tenants themselves. One difficulty 
which we would like to raise is the restrictions 
on family earnings which limit the incentives of 
families who wish to increase their incomes to 
meet rising costs. 


Let us take the experience of the family in 
public housing for instance, which is having 
difficulty living on father’s income which is 
climbing slowly in comparison with the cost of 
living index. Perhaps mother is able to take a 
part-time job to supplement her husband’s salary. 
Immediately the federal government takes a bit 
off for income tax, the provincial government 
takes its bit for extra rent and the municipality 
may get some for the costs of day care for one 
or two of the children. Neighbouring public 
housing mothers are not convenient for day care 
because if they accept payments, they too will 
have their rents raised. The amount that remains 
as disposable income turns out to be only a small 
proportion of the wages. The emotional pressure 
this places upon the family adds another element 
to the problem. 


Compare this case with the family on higher 
income in a private apartment who takes the 
same steps towards increasing earnings. Increased 
income may be comparable, rent remains stable 
and baby-sitting might be found through a rela- 
tive or neighbour that lives close by. 
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Certain aspects of this problem also apply when 
older teenagers who live in public housing unit get 
a job. We have known of situations where these 
young people have moved out of the home 
because it is cheaper for them to provide their own 
room and board than to pay it to their parents. 
Thus government regulations create family break- 
down. 


The statement that the “poor pay more” is a 
fact. The lack of surplus of fund prevent families 
from availing themselves of such “money-saving” 
equipment as sewing machines and freezers. Fur- 
thermore, the purchase of second hand electrical 
appliances and sub-standard clothing increases 
costs because repairs and replacement are more 
frequent than for expensive equipment. 


The need for day care services for non-working 
mothers as well as for working mothers is neces- 
sary in areas of large families and dense popula- 
tion. Again, to compare with families of higher 
incomes there are no opportunities such as Settle 
ment House programmes for mothers to get away 
from their families at regular interval. Such outlets 
of relief from the pressures of child rearing in our 
increasingly complex society are essential. 


In some cases of larger families the eldest child is 
given the responsibility of looking after the 
younger family members while both parents work. 
This type of circumstance can put these elder 
youngster under great strain and add to family 
breakdown. Again, we have encountered experi- 
ences where the elder children have left school or 
home early in order to be relieved of such 
pressures. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


5s 


that the regulations of government authorities 
relating to working mothers and teens be co- 
ordinated and revised in such a way that those 
who wish to work can perceive an advantage in so 
doing; 


. that day care programs for non-working mothers 


and working mothers be set up in densely 
populated areas of low income families to relieve 
some of the increasing tensions of family; such 
centres might well be partially staffed by students 
from nursery education and child care courses. 


c) Youth 


When the public housing units for large fam- 
ilies were constructed in Alexandra Park there 
were plans for the extension of the existing 
elementary school. Most of the new residents have 
now been living in the units for two years and 
some even for three years. Yet the extension to 
the building has not yet been started. The delay in 
such a development has placed a great deal of 
stress on the classrooms and the children in that 
school which now has over 1500 pupils enrolled. 


The special needs of immigrant children wh 
need to learn English at an early age and tt 
children on low incomes where books and educ:; 
tional toys are a luxury should be foremost in tI 
priorities of educational programs. Instead, thei 
is only room for a few junior kindergarten class 
in the local elementary schools because of tt 
shortage of space. This is another example of th 
lack of co-ordinated planning between the variot 
governmental departments. 


With the imposition of a “needs test” upc 
the parents of the St. Christopher House in ord: 
to comply with the requirements of the Canac 
Assistance Plan, it appeared that the Nurse: 
School of St. Christopher House would also t 
seriously stifled. However, the solidarity betwe« 
the staff and the nursery parents was instrument 
in putting the nursery school back on a sol 
financial basis. We are still embarrassed to for 
the parents to submit to this very extensive test ( 
their financial need as it interferes seriously wi 
the establishment of warm, neighbourly relatio 
ships that has been a key to our service to th 
community. 


There are also special needs related to educ 
tion that our older children have in this cor 
munity. Due to the fact that neither the paren 
nor the teens themselves are aware of the tren 
of future employment opportunities, there is 
special need for guidance counselling and uj 
grading programs for these youngsters. The nui 
ber of school guidance counsellors is very se 
ously lacking for our youngsters. There are certa 
cases where youngsters with at least an avera 
ability have not even developed appropriate rea 
ing skills, let alone having learned a marketat 
trade. Such youngsters have little hope of bei 
gainfully employed in our society. | 


| 


The youthful immigrant, who is streamed in! 
the technical trades and vocational courses whi 
there is limited opportunity for switching up ir, 
academic courses as his language and other c 
tural skills develop, often drops out throu 
frustration. The types of courses that have bel 
developed in other countries which allow youl 
sters to undertake this upgrading without seric| 
sacrifices on their part should be adopted | 


Canada. 


Furthermore, in school the development 
studies should take into consideration the diff: 
ences in cultures and interests in different eth’ 
areas. It would seem more appropriate for \ 
ample, for our students to study “the devel’: 
ment of Italian leadership in Toronto uniol’ 
rather than ‘the rise and fall of the Ron 
Empire”. 
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The worship of affluence is reflected in the 
anti-social experiences of some youths with whom 
_ §St. Christopher House has considerable contact. 
The essence of this experience is the effect of the 
constant pressure imposed upon our young 
_ “have-nots” to have more of what everyone else 
has. Every day our youngsters are deluged with 
__ mass media advertising which say: 


“To succeed — you must dress sharp; wear 
the latest styles” 

“To be a man — you must drive the fastest 
} ean 

“To live — you must experience the latest at 
j the newest night spot” 

“You must — because everyone else 
does — don’t wait till you have the mon- 
ey...getitnow! 


| Nothing was ever mentioned in the advertise- 
ments about the penalty for car theft being 10 
_ days or $30.00 and that a conviction for this 
_ offence would prevent you from being bonded for 
life. Perhaps they ignored this because it was 
really intended “for the affluent only”. Most 
affluent youth could test out a car legally, or if 
they did choose to “joy ride” they might never 
come to court and would most certainly pay the 
fine rather than spend 10 days in jail. 


Even those youngsters who do achieve post- 
high school education sometimes have to continue 
to fight an up-hill battle to keep their heads above 
water — not academically, but financially. Take 
the case of the student on a government assistance 
income whose living allowance was terminated 
after reaching the 21st birthday. The only solu- 
tion was to take a $600/ year loan. Granted this is 
interest free for the first 6 months after gradua- 
tion. However, can anyone imagine what a burden 
this loan will be after two years of under graduate 
studies and then another two or three years 
_ graduate work? Furthermore, what will be the 

Student’s standard of living during that period of 

study, especially in comparison with students who 
are enjoying life at university because both “dad” 

and the government are paying the bills. It would 

seem more appropriate to extend the government 

living allowance in such cases at least until 
' graduation. 


FCOMMENDATIONS: 


jthat there be a better co-ordination of govern- 

ment plans in instances where the expansion of 
family housing units necessitates an equivalent 
_ €xpansion of local school buildings; such co-ordi- 
Nation should get particular attention in areas 
_ where “special needs” have been designated as 
' such by existing legislation (in this case the “Inner 
City Schools”); 


8. 


10. 
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that attention be given immediately to the im- 
provement of guidance counselling and up-grading 
programs in areas of “special need”’; 


. that regulations governing public assistance and 


government grants to students of low incomes be 
examined and improved to ensure that all 
students who have the ability to undertake 
courses in higher education not only be enabled 
but, in fact be encouraged to do so; 


that the system whereby students are assessed and 
placed in secondary school technical courses from 
which they have limited opportunity to switch to 
academic course be studied thoroughly; it would 
seem that revisions are needed both at grade 8 
termination stage and at various stages of the 
secondary school levels. 


d) The Aged 


The circumstances of some of the aged from 
the point of view of income, housing, recreation, 
and emotional stability put them in the position 
of being the most needful in our community. 


There are many pensioners living alone in 
single rooms on their inadequate 111.00 per 
month (See appendix ‘B’) with no cooking facil- 
ities other than a hot plate, no access to refrigera- 
tors or television sets and no close relative living 
nearby. 


The anxieties raised by the uncertainty of not 
knowing how they will live from day to day, 
having limited social contacts and perhaps having 
to live on the third floor of a rooming house 
because rents are cheaper up there, lead to severe 
physical and mental breakdown. 


There are two publicly owned buildings in the 
community. One high rise apartment in Alexandra 
Park and another hostel that originally housed 
war veterans exclusively. When the old people 
who lived in the rooming houses in Alexandra 
Park were relocated they were to get priority in 
the new high-rise apartment building. However, it 
seems there was a misunderstanding between the 
various governmental authorities on the assign- 
ment of apartments on this priority basis and the 
elderly then were not as fortunate as the families 
had been. Similarly, a few years ago when the 
hostel was taken over by metro from the Red 
Cross, several of the old soldiers that we knew 
moved out because the rent had been raised 
beyond their means. 


What happens to old people who become ill 
for short periods of time, not to mention the 
person who suffers chronic illness which is even 
worse? There is no room for them in the hos- 
pitals or the nursing homes. There are no close 
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relatives to drop in on them to assit with food and 
other care. The home-maker services are lacking 
for emergency cases. In a few cases there is some 
aid from a fellow roomer or thoughtful land lady, 
but even they may be limited by their age or by 
the numbers of roomers living under similar cir- 
cumstances in their buildings. More often their 
lack of care through minor illnesses leads to a 
chronic state of illness. 


St. Christopher House has attempted to assist 
these people through a ‘‘Meals-on-Wheels” pro- 
gram for immobile clients and a small weekly 
drop-in-centre for mobile people. We have tried 
to get on-going government financing for the 
meals program, but so far have not found any 
existing legislation for which this qualifies. 
Although most of our “‘meal” clients have been 
referred to us by hospitals or Public Health Nurses 
we have been informed that in Provincial Home 
Care Programs “meals” are not considered as 
“treatment” in the same way “physical therapy” 
and other services are. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


11. that the Old Age Assistance benefits be increased 
more frequently and to more realistic levels which 
are going to allow those living entirely on these 
benefits; to have an adequate standard of living; 


12. that the governmental housing, health and wel- 
fare services to the aged be expanded as rapidly as 
possible in large urban areas as these are the most 


needful persons in this community ; 


13. that the governments undertake funding of ex- 
perimental and operative “meals” projects for the 
aged and handicapped that are now being devel- 


oped by various churches and social agencies; 


NEW BUILDING FOR ST. CHRISTOPHER HOUSE 


For the past five years, St. Christopher House has 
endeavoured to replace our decaying old buildings 
with a more suitable new structure. The most ideal re- 
location was obviously one block away on the corner 
of Bathurst and Dundas Streets, in the Alexandra Park 
Urban Renewal Area. From the point of view of the 
Social Planning Council and all the elected repre- 
sentatives in our area, the need for a new building and 
the suggested re-location site were strongly endorsed. 
Originally, our Board of Directors was encouraged by 
this response and anticipated that government funds 
could be obtained to construct a building which could 
house a complex of social services, including a public 
library, a day care treatment centre, and other public 
offices such as health and welfare services, in addition 
to our own agency. 
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Since that time we have approached the City 
Toronto who endorsed “‘in principle” the constructic 
of the building as a recreation centre in 1966. Bo 
the Board and the City were hopeful that the spee 
in the Legislature by Donald S. MacDonald on Fe 
ruary 16, 1966 and the reply from Hon. J. 
Nicholson (Minister of Labour) might have indicatec 
change in legislation. However, by 1967, City fun 
were becoming more limited and our hopes that t 
Federal government would change its regulations 
allow for payments through C.M.H.C. for recreati: 
centres in Public Housing areas remained unfulfille 


The City officials then indicated that if we we 
successful in obtaining some funds from other levels 
government we would have a greater chance 
obtaining municipal funds. We then had a meeti 
with two provincial ministers who indicated th 
building funds for those aspects of our program whi 
served senior citizens could be financed by the Pri 
ince, but municipal agreement would first have to. 
obtained. All 


This time we went back to the Municipality | 
Metropolitan Toronto. They too, seemed interested 
our cause but after some deliberation decided tl 
“when the major portion of the financing of the si 
building has been arranged” they would be pleased 
reconsider the request for assistance. This was | 
January 1969. ’ 


Such an experience of being passed off by one le 
of government to another and back again withou 
sound commitment for major funds has been | 
tremely discouraging, particularly when everyone | 
agreed that the need is great and the project a valua 
one to the whole community. 


| 


RECOMMENDATION: 


We would hope that the need for co-ordinatior 
services by the various levels of government, which| 
have indicated in several instances within this bi| 
might also be considered in cases where “commu! 
centres” are urgently required in densely popul:| 
urban areas. A better system of providing funds fi 
all levels of government should be devised for c' 
munity centres in a way similar to the system | 
funding construction of housing. 


APPENDIX ‘A’ 


Let us tell the story of one “superior human be’ 
that sought our help last year. Mr. “X” had com 
Canada to seek a higher standard of living, be 
health and happiness for his whole family. For sev} 
years he lived alone in this country, learning En) 
and the welder’s trade, after which he accumul) 
funds to bring his family to join'him. Less thar! 
months after his family arrived he was laid off wl! 
received only $38.00 a week unemployment insur 
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id finally they were evicted from their rooming 
puse. The Ontario Housing Corporation found them 
1 apartment in a west end suburb. However, this new 
me was far from other families who spoke their 
itive language. Mr. ‘‘X”’ called St. Christopher House 
wr financial help because the Manpower Officer did 
yt have supplementary assistance. When questioned 
1 the reason why the officer didn’t inform Mr. “‘X’”’ 
; the availability of municipal welfare assistance for 
ch cases he replied that he was not authorized to do 
because “that is another level of government.”’ It 
as too bad, the officer related, that the Provincial 
aining centres had trained too many welders. There 
ore hundreds out looking for jobs at the time. 


i} 


four weeks later Mr. ‘“X’’ had found his own job by 
bch—hiking out west. When we enquired whether or 
it the federal government would pay for his familly 
jssage to join him, we were informed by Manpower 
{it there were jobs available in the region for welders 
(xr example in the extreme east-end-suburb) and 
trefore they could not pay for the trip. By this time 
}, “X” had worked himself into a debt of hundreds 
(dollars. Fortunately, “his people” are overly gener- 
s with their friends and acquaintances, and thus are 
ge to maintain hope and pride in their ethnic 
aie Isn’t it a pity they come to be put to such 
‘dship to survive. In spite of the fact that Mr. “X”s 
hid hung low in the presence of his countrymen, he 
Gerves to hold it high in the presence of the more 
eablished generations of Canadians. 


/PENDIX B 


a ‘F’ is an elderly man who has a very active mind 
b, is crippled with arthritic and circulatory problems. 
Whout home delivered meals, he would not be able 
teat, because he cannot get out and has no one to 
kk after him. In one month he was forced to move 
| 
| 
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four times, partially because an occasional disagreeable 
tendency he has, but mainly because of landlords who 
wanted more money or had been renting rooms until 
relatives arrived from overseas. This agency subsidizes 
the man for meal payment because his pension is 
insufficient to cover his expenses. Rent for his room 
in downtown Toronto is $15.00 per week, and as well 
he must pay a debt for his wife’s funeral, and pay for 
his taxis to and fro from the hospital since there is 
little other way he can move. As well he has personal 
needs, such as clothing, tobacco, stationery, and some 
medication although the latter is mostly paid for by 
welfare. His finances are therefore insufficient as 
shown below: 


Basic monthly Income 79.00 
Guaranteed Income 
supplement* 32.00 
Total monthly income $ 111.00 
Expenditures: Rent 60.00 
Debts 20.00 
Taxis** 12.00 
Other 5.00 
plus four 
Food 10.50 for week- 
ends 
$ 107.50 


If this man were charged the cost of the meals, he 
would have a negative income. 


* Most pensioners receive this supplementary 
allowance but consider it to be a “‘welfare handout” 
rather than a right of income. 

**This expense could have been paid for through 
services provided by the Dept of Public Health. 
However, as in many similar cases of the immobile 
aged, information on such extended services is not 
readily available. 
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APPENDIX “G” 


ITALIAN IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY 


BRIEF TO THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 


ON POVERTY 


CONTENTS 


1. Introduction 
2. The Italian Immigrant and Poverty 
3. Recommendations 
4. The Italian Immigrant Aid Society 
(a) History 
(b) Organization 
(c) Policies 


(d) Statistics of Services— 1952-1969 


THE ITALIAN IMMIGRANT 


The Italian Immigrant is a proud and resourceful 
individual. He and his family have prospered and 
added to the economic and cultural life of our 
community such that today there are approximately 
500,000 persons of Italian origin living in Ontario with 
more than 300,000 residing in Metro Toronto. 


Poverty in the stereotyped sense does not exist to 
any degree in the Italian community. However, the 
needs of the immigrant are the same as others of the 
community with the exception that he has problems 
related to his transition from one environment to 
another and from one life style to another. 


The present restrictions on immigrants as to waiting 
time to qualify for benefits of up to a year and more 
are prohibitive and the forms of investigation by social 
workers of the homes, finances, and even moral life of 
the applicant are degrading and an insult to the 
dignity of the individual. 


In the case of the Italian immigrant any suggestion 
that he apply for welfare is disgusting and a blow to 
every ideal he upholds. This prehistoric and Victorian 
approach to the material and spiritual needs of the 
individual must be discarded and replaced with a single 


positive program to raise the standard of living of c 
residents and to provide the fulfillment of the prom 
which drew so many immigrants to Canada—that o 
land of opportunity, freedom, and protection of 1 
rights of the individual in a society which endeavoi 
to improve the lives of us all. 


RECOMMENDATIONS | 


We respectfully suggest and recommend the followi 
1. An evaluation and then co-ordination of th 
services being provided by government and private < 
voluntary agencies to the public in the social < 
welfare areas such that special local information < 
assistance centres be established on a functional b; 
wherein an applicant may at one time receive all 
assistance required. 


2. A program be started to encourage the spirit 
legislation as well as the regulations on the part of 
staff of government agencies when dealing with | 
public with the policy of providing sufficient biling 
staff persons who can communicate in the languag¢ 
the applicant. Forms that are in use should be prin) 
in the language of the applicant as well as in Englis! 
French as the case may be. 


3. A review he made of existing social legislation | 
programs of the various levels of government wil) 
view to consolidating those services which provide, 
the financial welfare of the recipient together wil, 
new program to assist the applicants to attaij 
minimum level of financial stability such that | 
individual may be encouraged to strive for an} 
creased standard of living. We suggest a formula| 
devised, on a regional basis, whereby personal inh 
tive can be encouraged and minimum incomes | 
vary depending on individual circumstances, abi’! 
opportunity and regional area conditions. 


4. All receipts by an individual of all his source) 
annual income should be subject to income tax i 
the arrangement that an adequate provision for alle? 
ble deductions be made such that proper regi’ 
levels of income equal to the so-called poverty line i 
be exempt from payment of income tax. 
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, Various incentive and training and retraining pro- 
rams and allowances should be increased and ex- 
ianded such that a national effort be made to reduce 
he numbers of unemployables who are so because of 
ick of skills, education, language, etc. 


. Special considerations be given to those applicants 
tho because of need may be able to receive supple- 
iental income for as long as is necessary. 


. A special task force be set up on a regional and 
yeal base to encourage those in the low income areas 
o improve their capacity to earn a higher income and 
9 more actively encourage government and industry 
2 locate and expand in those areas capable of 
jaintaining such activity or to provide the necessary 
jeans to make possible the migration of workers and 
heir families to those areas were employment is 
vailable. 

. A complete scrapping of all the existing various 
ssistance programs, including Unemployment In- 
wrance, Workmen’s Compensation, Welfare, most 
ensions, Allowances, baby bonuses, etc., etc. To be 
splaced by one federal agency with the power to set 
nd establish the degrees of need on a regional and 
yeal level as a general standard where each resident of 
‘anada regardless of origin would have the right to 
eceive those funds necessary to sustain a dignity of 
he human spirit and without the present demeaning, 
grading methods and attitudes that are presently in 
Se, 

HISTORY 
THE ITALIAN IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY 


‘The Italian Immigrant Aid Society is a non-profit 
tganization working exclusively towards fitting 
talian Immigrants into Canadian Life. 


The Italian Immigrant Aid Society was formed in 
951 for the purpose of assisting immigrants who were 
oming from Italy to Toronto in the early post war 
ears. In those early days thousands were helped to 
nd relatives, jobs, a place to stay, and in general 
received financial, and other help in becoming a resi- 
‘ent and a member of this community. Many 
toblems have been encountered by new arrivals to 

nada; difficulties with the language, customs, job 
lassifications, etc. As the work of the Society 
ontinued to expand in those early years, the members 
f the Italian Community decided that a more 
ermanent organization would be required to properly 
ok after the new arrivals. 


In 1956 an application was signed to obtain a 
harter from the Province of Ontario incorporating the 
ociety as a Charitable Organization. A Charter was 
tanted on January 31, 1956. 


The Society prospered because of the unselfish work 
f many volunteers, both men and women, who devo- 


ted many thousands of hours to the work of the 
Society. Because of the lack of sufficient financing the 
society has not been able to do all the work that needs 
to be done. Contributions received from private indi- 
viduals and businesses have supported the Society. All 
services of the Society are performed without any 
charge or fee. 


The Society in the early years of its existence was 
led by very capable presidents and directors. The pre- 
sidents of the Society were J.D. Carrier, 1953-56; Cav. 
J. Grittani Sr., 1956-58; L. Palermo, 1958-59; J. 
Mizzoni, 1959-60; D. DeMonte, 1960-61; J. Paul, 
1961-62; V.E. Bagnato, 1962-63 and Albert J. 
Vangelisti, C.A. from 1963 to 1969. Mr. D. 
Francescut, is now President. 


The Society is very proud of the fact that so many 
ladies in the Italian Community contributed signi- 
ficantly to assisting those requiring consideration and 
understanding. The Ladies Auxiliary of the Italian 
Immigrant Aid Society was formed in 1953, as an 
independent committee with a President and Exe- 
cutive. Leadership was provided by: Mrs. L. Bernard; 
Mrs. A. Teolis; Mrs. R.J. Grossi; Mrs. G. DeSpirt and 
Mrs. A. DiRocco each of whom served a two year term 
as President of the Ladies Auxiliary from 1953 to 
1965. 


The Society was re-organized in 1965 and a new 
super-board of directors was chosen to supervise the 
affairs of the society. The ladies of the Society were 
given greater representation of the Board of Directors 
and a new committee “The Women’s Service Co- 
-Ordinating Committee” was set up to more fully 
utilize the talents of the ladies of the Society. 


However, no matter how willing the members of the 
Society are to contribute their time and energies a 
proper office and location were required and perma- 
nent staff was required. 


The Society offices are now located at 1174 St. Clair 
Ave., West at Dufferin Street, Toronto. The Society 
employs a full time paid administrator, Mrs. Arturo 
Scotti, who has been invaluable to the Society. All 
other members of the Society, including the President, 
Directors, Committee members, do not receive any 
payment for their services. 


ITALIAN IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY 
ORGANIZATION CHART 
PRESIDENT 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE-BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
ADMINISTRATOR 
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COMMITTEES 
STANDING — Campaign Committee 
COMMITTEES: — Membership Committee 


— Women’s Service Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee 

— Publicity Committee 

— Nominating Committee 


WORK OF COMMITTEES 


CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE: 

The members of this committee will be concerned 
with all social events of the Society including the 
Easter Monday, Dance, the annual tea, and the annual 
supper dance. This committee will also be concerned 
with the annual fund raising campaign and with what- 
ever fund-raising events that may be required such as 
dances, bazaars, field days, etc. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE: 


This committee will be concerned with volunteer 
recruitments and training, liaison with other groups 
and organizations, liaison with the Italian Youth Club 
and will be concerned with increasing the membership 
in the Society, of active and inactive members, of 
associate and of benefactors of the Society. 


WOMEN’S SERVICE CO-ORDINATING COM- 


MITTEE: 

Under this committee will be various sub-com 
mittees to look after interpreters, emergency assist- 
ance, home visiting, knitting, layettes, telephone com- 
mittee, etc. 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE: 


The work of this committee will be mainly con- 
cerned with the publicity of the Society itself, its 
work and its programs, publicity of the various events 
sponsored and organized by the Society and will be 
concerned with the dissemination of such information, 
etc. which will be of service to the Italian Community 
and could be considered to be in the field of educa- 
tion. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 

This committee will be composed of the past pre- 
sidents of the Society and of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. Its 
main function will be to ascertain and provide person- 
nel for the Board of Directors and other committees 
with the Society. 


ITALIAN IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY 
POLICIES 


The Society, within the scope of its resources en- 
deavours: — 


1. TO assist Italian immigrants in finding employment; 
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2. TO assist the Italian immigrant from a moral poir 
of view and to help him to familiarize himself wit 
the languages, laws and customs of Canada; 


3. TO enlighten Italian immigrants in the Histor 
constitution and legislation of their foster land « 
Canada with the object of making them goo 
Canadian citizens conscious of their rights an 
duties as such; 


4. TO assist in every way possible the Italian imm 
grant who isa victim of an accident or of sickness; 


5. TO give relief to unemployed and destitute Italia 
immigrants and their families 
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6. TO prepare Italian immigrants to assume citizer 
ship and to integrate themselves in the economic: 
and social life of Canada by favouring the know 
edge of the laws and customs of Canada; 


7. TO enter into any arrangements with any autho 
ities, municipal, local or otherwise, that may see1 
conducive to the Corporations’ objects, or any ¢ 
them, and to obtain from any such authority an 
rights, privileges and concessions which the Co 
poration may think it desirable to obtain, and t 
carry out, exercise and comply with any suc 
arrangements, rights, privileges and concessions. . 


8. TO provide whatever other services that may b 
requested nu. be.catabhehusd.on. a. a 


THE HEAD OFFICE of the Society is to b 
located in the City of Toronto and the work of th 
Society is to be carried on without the purpose ¢ 
gain for its members and any profits or othe 


The directors of the Society have realized th 
changes taking place in the Community and wher 
possible changed the type of services to meet th 
current needs of the Italian Community. Other worl 
in the areas of education, worker re-training etc. hay 
been initiated and developed by other organizatior 
with the funds to do so. These latter programs hay 
been promoted in co-operation with the Province ¢ 
Ontario. 


As a member of the Social Planning Council of th, 
Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto and the clos 
co-operation with other agencies, the Society hz| 
access to information, professional assistance, an 
other services available to the Community. The respec 
earned with these agencies over a long period of tim 
has made it possible for the Society to be of service t) 
the Italian Immigrant who feels the need to confid 
his problems to an Italian speaking, Italian orientate 
social worker. We are pleased to have been able 
assist 10’s of thousands to adjust to life in this ne’ 
country which in 1967, celebrated its 100th birthds 
as a nation—the brightest star of the growing natior 


f the world—a land of opportunity, promise and 
ewards, in return for honest, sincere and oftentimes 
ourageous efforts to succeed in this new land. 


The needs of the present day community have 
aanged from a basically alms-giving type of assistance 
a service type, counselling type, service in which the 
eeds other than basic necessities, are becoming of 
eater importance. The social needs of our very large 
alian Community are in many respects similar to the 
ycial needs of the entire Metropolitan Community. 
jhe problems which concern the society in which we 
ye invariably affect the Italian Community. 


It is principally because of this change and the 
langes in policy of other agencies that the society 
onsidered and adopted the following: 


POLICY OF THE SOCIETY 


In addition to the purposes and aims as outlined in 
ur Charter the policy outlined and approved by the 
ard of Directors is as follows: 

1. To maintain an information and referral service. 
2. To maintain and expand our interpreting services. 
3. To maintain an active volunteer recruitment 
id training program. 

4. To maintain a translation and documentation 
rvice. 


ITALIAN IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY 
STATISTICS OF SERVICES 1952-1969 


(AFF 

} 

Interviews 71,000 
Job Placements 8,100 

_ Family and Juvenile Court 

_ Appearances 508 

_ Workmen’s Compensation Cases 750 
Unemployment Insurance Cases 1,780 

_ Magistrate Courts Cases 220 

| Metropolitan Police Cases 470 

Interpreters 9,200 Hours 
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Emergency Food Parcels 700 
Home Visits 420 
Financial Help Cases 390 
Special Cases 615 
Board of Education Cases 320 
Ontario Hospital Insurance Payments 190 


INTERPRETERS: (Volunteers) 


Services in Hospitals, Out Patient 

Clinics, Well Baby Clinics, Public 

Welfare, Board of Education, Home 

Visiting 40,000 Hours 
Milk for needy children 24,000 Qts 
Financial Help Cases 80 
Layettes 500 

Food Vouchers, Emergency & 
Christmas Baskets 

Taxi Service to & from Hospitals, 
cases 60 
Baby Carriages 6 
New Clothes Distributed, cases 80 
Used Clothes Distributed 15,000 Pes 


750 


SURGICAL ARTICLES: 


Spinal braces, dentures, glasses, 
wheel chairs, elastic stockings, 

abdominal support, colostomy 
bags, etc. Furniture supplied to 


families, cases 120 


REFERRALS TO LOCAL AGENCIES: 


Visiting Homemakers Assoc., 
Catholic Children Aid Society, St. 
Elizabeth Nurses and Public Health 
Nurses, Catholic Family Services, 
St. Vincent de Paul, Mother’s 
Allowance, Public Welfare, Old Age 
Pension, War Veteran’s Pension, 
Family Allowances, Metro Housing 


Authority. 1,780 Cases 
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APPENDIX “H” 


“THE LOCKING IN OF WELFARE RECIPIENTS” 


A brief compiled to illustrate how welfare recipients are locked into the Canadian 
Welfare System regardless of their desires to get off the wheel of poverty. 


submitted by 


The Students — Social Services 
Course 

Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 
Toronto 


for 
Special Senate Committee 
on 
POVERTY 


Wednesday, March 11, 1970 
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atroduction 


In october 1969 it was suggested that we as student 
oceial Service Workers submit a brief to the Senate 
ommittee on Poverty. As future Social Service 
orkers it is naturally assumed that we will be 
pecially concerned with “The Poor” and the 
oblems of poverty. 


All students were asked if they wished to partic- 
ate; a few were not interested, some were very 
mical feeling that nothing would be achieved by 
jother report. Approximately 70 students initially 
cided to participate with verying degrees of 
‘nicism, hope, and concern. One populat topic 
esented was a “Brief on Briefs’ just to see what 
tion had been taken on the recommendations of 
evious reports. 


As welfare recipients seem to delineate a specific 
2a of poverty we eventually chose the topic “The 
ycking in of Welfare Recipients” (see Statement of 
\tent Appendix I). This topic itself emerged out of 
e frustration we as students feel when we study and 
‘rk with Welfare Legislation and practice in Canada. 


: 


With few exceptions we have not, ourselves, expe- 
inced poverty. That is, the type of poverty we are 
ae with, the type from which there seems to 
no escape. As students we may suffer temporary 
i a difficulties but we have hope in the future 
ir economic security, and the opportunity to choose, 
jother words power to control our own future. 


We are students. We study the development of 
jople as individual persons, we come to realize the 
(ect that socio-economie deprivation has on people, 
Oecially when it is combined with discrimination 
ainst them, because they are poor in such a land of 
(portunity. We study the history of the industrial 
‘yolution and the development of poverty amid 
-«mparative affluence in a capitalistic society. We 
lr that attitudes towards the poor, from the 10th 
(ntury, have always been punitive, that those who 
(uld not work were always made to feel ashamed. 
“at “cannot work” was usually interpreted as “will 
It work” even when proved otherwise. The most 
lightened statement that came out of that early 
jtiod, was made as a result of another “Senate 
(mmittee on Poverty” in Belgium in 1526 “even 
tse who have dissipated their fortunes must be 
lieved... they must not die of hunger, but they 
ist feel its pains”. Most of our poor have not had 
{tunes to dissipate, but often feel the “‘pains”. Have 
{ngs really progressed in the 20th Century? 


The initial intent of the committee which was 
tmed to present this brief, was to attempt to find 
\t what, if any, features of our present welfare 
‘stem were locking recipients in to that system. We 
| \ped in this way to try to find keys to open up those 
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locks, and find a way of making welfare recipients 
self-supporting, at a humane and dignified level of 
existence. 


The enormity of the problem of poverty over- 
whelmed us, and we found ourselves picking at areas 
of concern for further and deeper investigation, which 
have all been thoroughly investigated many, many 
times before. The areas selected were Assets and 
Income, Housing, Education, Attitudes of welfare 
recipients, attitudes of others towards welfare recip- 
ients, supportive services and vocational training, 
re-training and up-grading. 


It soon became quite clear that we were rehashing 
old and well documented matters, finding out what 
was well known before we started. Since the problems 
of poverty have been studied for hundreds of years, 
this should have come as no surprise. We realized 
however, that discussion of problems, presentation of 
briefs, and years of study, have done nothing to 
alleviate the problems of poverty. This Special Senate 
Committee has been presented with facts and feelings 
on poverty, many of which have been presented 
repeatedly over the years. 


We found that we were unable to offer any new 
facts. A feeling of futility permeated our meetings, 
futility which is the daily lot of the deprived poor, and 
we felt that it was like to just throw in the towel and 
let things go along as they are. We were refused 
assistance in contacting welfare recipients from two 
public agencies, and from one social action group for 
various reasons. Most interesting was the refusal from 
the social action group which is comprised of poor 
people in the Toronto area. Their feelings were that 
we could not represent them because we did not 
understand their problems. This conception which the 
poor have of the lack of understanding by the 
non-poor, is a further indication of the feelings of 
futility which are constantly with them. 


You gentlemen have been made aware of some of 
the causes of poverty, the frustrations, humiliations, 
and killing of motivation through constant struggle for 
survival. Those facts which have not been presented to 
you can be found in the documentation of previous 
committees and studies. 


The poor are obviously tired of being researched. 
Had they been removed from poverty as a result of 
previous research, this attitude of ‘Leave us alone” 
would not exist. Constant research and enquiries 
which have not alleviated the problem, only increase 
the feelings of futility, and widen the gap between the 
poor and those seeking to help them. The poor must 
be given positive proof of the desire and the ability of 
others to help before they can be expected to have 
faith in a system of improvement. This means that 
their total circumstances must be actually improved, 
not merely discussed. 
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A Income 

The economic factor cannot be ignored. We cannot 
counsel people as to the best ways and best means to 
use their money if their income does not allow them 
freedom from worry to concentrate on other matters, 
or to carry out proposals for improvement of their 
situation. Poverty is essentially economic, and if we 
intend to eliminate poverty, we must be prepared to 
ensure that the poverty stricken have sufficient 
finances to improve their living conditions. Certainly 
this will not be possible without great expenditure, 
but if we are not prepared to pay, then we cannot say 
that we are prepared to help. 


With this economic factor in mind, the following 
suggestions are put forth for your consideration: 


(1) There should be a built in increase in Welfare and 
other Social Assistance Allowances, to coincide with 
increases in the cost of living. 


(2) Increase in minimum wage—Government sub- 
sidies could be given to the small businesses which show 
that they would be unable to operate profitably by 
paying an increased minimum wage. These subsidies 
would bear the cost of the wage increase only. 


(3) Enforcement of equal pay for women doing the 
same job as men, since many poor families are headed 
by women. 


(4) Work incentive for the able-bodied in the form 
of retention of earnings over and above welfare, to the 
poverty level of income (as defined by the Economic 
Council of Canada) rather than the reduction of 
welfare allowance by the amount earned, which is now 
practiced. 


As a result of questionnaires completed by welfare 
recipients for this brief, if was ascertained that all of 
those who were physically able to work, would in fact 
work to supplement their welfare allowance if they 
were permitted to do so. 


We must accept that there are large numbers of 
people who will never be able to improve their 
economic situations through employment. The physi- 
cally disabled, mentally retarded, aged, and unmoti- 
vated. These people are at the mercy of society in a 
capitalist, profit and production-oriented society. To 
date they have received little mercy. Let us accept the 
fact that they can not provide for themselves, and let 
us then provide for them in a meaningful way rather 
than maintaining them at an impoverished level. If 
they are not provided for, the poverty cycle can not 
be broken, and their children will in future years swell 
the ranks of the poor. 


B Housing 


The Housing Sub-Committee furnished their 
impressions for your perusal, The acute shortage of 
housing is a very important factor in the overcrowding 
of poverty ghettos. This shortage permits ridiculous 
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increases. in rental or purchase costs, which a 
despairing even to the wealthy. One quarter of 
family’s income is a desirable maximum to be spent 0 
accommodation. How many of the poor can find accon 
modation at that cost? Countless sums of mone 
have been spent in housing reports, studies an 
surveys. Countless briefs have been submitted fro; 
private groups in Toronto alone. No one can claim 1 
be ignorant of the housing situation. There is r 
further need for investigation. The cost of furth 
investigations should be put towards action. In 0 
research it is obvious that Government Rent Control 
a necessity. The increasing cost of housing makes v 
the largest cost factor in everyone’s budget, unless v 
are speaking of those fortunate enough to own the 
own homes. If something is not done other thé 
further investigation, the escalation of poverty mu 
continue at an even faster rate. Production of furth 
statistics will serve no useful purpose. The municip 
libraries have innumerable briefs and reports whi 
are lying dormant. The time has come for positi 
action rather than a half-hearted attempt at fi 
reshuffling of statistical reports. 


C Education 

Although it is generally accepted that education i 
necessity for eventual self-support; the financial d 
ficulties of the poor repeatedly create a barrier 
obtaining high levels of education, even in our fi 
education system. Poor parents see a much grea’ 
need for additional income from children’s earnii 
than to have their children complete a high sche 
education. Children in turn, are intent on buying fr 
their own earnings those things which their pare; 
have been unable to provide. Provision of thi 
necessities would enable the child to remain in scho 


D Attitudes 
Our research into attitudes of others toward welf' 
recipients is attached hereto — Appendage II. 


Summarizing the results of this research, it is cl} 
that the middle class in general have little 1 
knowledge of the problems of the poor. They are, 
the whole, mainly unconcerned about the poor, ot) 
than their feeling that the poor are a burden | 
society. 


E Retraining 


Only 10% of the welfare recipients interviewed — 
taken any retraining or upgrading. There were sev. 
reasons cited for this, e.g. physically or medic 
unemployable, lack of education, dependent child: 
“given the run around”, “haven’t got around to 


It is our feeling that industry should be require: 
assist in the retraining process. This could be effe. 
by legislation requiring all large businesses to hi: 
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rcentage of handicapped people, and also requiring 
at they have facilities for retraining people with 
ndicaps. Retraining is only a useful weapon against 
verty if after retraining the individual is able to earn 
ough to support himself. Retraining therefore must 

coupled with the previous recommendation that 
mings be supplemented to the poverty level by 
Ifare, or the minimum wage be increased to a more 
\listic level. 


j 


Supportive Services 


Dur research into the area of supportive services 
owed that counselling was considered helpful by 
If of those interviewed, whereas only 14% of those 
erviewed actually received regular counselling when 
eded, It is considered by our group that training of 
ilfare recipients in social service work would be 
vantageous both in providing employment for them, 
d from the point of view of their own experiences in 
‘s problem area. They would not only have the 
‘pertise from their own situations, but there would 
i more probability of the poor accepting these 
jople, as one of their own who has made it. 


t must be pointed out that our survey was small in 
e The number of welfare recipients interviewed was 
lenty-one. Reluctance of agencies to offer assistance 
| enabling us to meet recipients was partly to blame 
' this, but also involved was our own feeling that 

icient research is not the answer to the problem 
tit sufficient research is not the answer to the 
yblem of poverty. A copy of the questionnaire 
Vich was circulated, is attached hereto -Appendage 
q 


~ 


‘abulated below are statistics of what we feel are 
t: most relevant and useful questions put to the 
ripients. 


(estion #1 


Jo you feel that you will be able to get off Welfare 
entually? 


‘Yes No Don’t Know 
41% 33% 20% 
Cestion #3 

} 

Vhich grade did you reach in school? 

Not Shown Grades 2 - 8 Grades 9 - 10 
10% 35% 40% 
Grades 11 - 12 More than Grade 12 


| 


10% 5% 
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Question #5 


Have you received any upgrading or job training 
since being on welfare? 


Yes No 
10% 90% 
Question # 13 


Would you like to receive some upgrading or 
training? 


Yes No Don’t Know 
19% 5% 16% 
Question #14 


Do you think that upgrading or training would help 
you get off welfare? 


Yes No Don’t Know 
64% 24% 12% 
Question #15 


Do you feel that your children are getting enough 
education? 


Yes No Don’t Know 
64% 36% 
Question # 16 


How important do you feel education is for your 
children? 


Not Very 
Very Important Important Important 
83% 17% Nil 
Question #17 


How far do you think your children will go in 
school? 


University High School Gr.9 Don’t Know 
6% 33% 6% 55% 
Question #18 


How far would you like your children to go in 
school? 


Grade 12 University As far as possible 
68% 16 % 16% 
Question #21 


Does anyone from the Welfare Department talk over 
your problems with you? 


Often 
16% 


Never 
42% 


Sometimes 
42% 
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Question #22 


Would it help if you could talk to someone (more 
often)? 


Yes No Don’t Know 
56% 19% 25% 
Question #23 


If you got more money from welfare what would 
you do with it? 


Clothing, Household _Live Like 
Food Pay Bills Goods Human Beings 
16% 6% 12% 6% 


Question #24 


Would getting more money help you get off wel- 
fare? 


Yes No Don’t Know 
31% 31% 38% 
Question # 25 


If you could keep the money you earn and still 
receive money from welfare, would you work? 


Full-Time 
8% 


Part-time 
92% 


Question # 28 
How do they treat you at the Welfare Office? 
Are Unhelpful Don’t Care Other 
13% 35% 35% 


Are helpful 
44% 


Conclusion 


Canada, a land of opportunity, freedom and equal- 
ity. Is it? If a person has the hope and the will and the 
skill, yes, Canada is a land of challenge and opportu- 
nity. If a person is disabled, poor or disadvan- 
taged—No. 


This poverty amid affluence seems to be an inev- 
itable consequence of a capitalist society. Opportunity 
to achieve status, money and power is based on 
competition, and achievement becomes easier the 
closer you start to the “top” and the closer you get to 
the “top”. The “top” becomes farther and farther 
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away from the bottom requiring more education an 
more skill. Those at the bottom have little mone: 
little hope and for practical purposes—no powe 
Those locked into poverty are using up their energ 
merely for survival. What hope is there to achieve? 


You will find this feeling repeated over and ov 
again in our brief because different students feelir 
the same way have written various parts of it. We ou 
selves have come to feel powerless in the face of th 
question of poverty, and our part in it as future soci 
service workers. Does it always take a Revolution 1 
change our attitudes and practices towards the poor 
In our modern industrial society capable of producir 
abundance there are many socio-economic casualtie 
On democratic principles, these casualties of a syste: 
we deliberately sustain, must be provided for adequat 
ly. They have as much right as any other Canadi: 
“to live like human beings” (a comment of one of 01 
clients). 


As student Social Service Workers we realize 
“truth”? that a person has self respect only if he fee 
that he is treated with respect and dignity. Welfa 
recipients are not given the feeling of self respect 
our Society. A responsible citizen does not devel 
out of a vacuum. A person has to be given securit 
hope and some opportunity for choice and decisi 
before he develops a feeling of responsibility. We fe 
that Canada does not give her poor or their childr 
this socio-economic base to become self respecti) 
responsible citizens. 


Gentlemen, we are not economists. We realize th 
we have recommended economic measures witho 
providing a source of funds. We know that to provi 
money for the casualties at the bottom of o 
socio-economic system, it must come from the mid¢ 
and the top. We know that there will be resistan 
from the very people who have the power to ta 
political action. However, our philosophy is tt 
human beings are of ultimate value and that | 
Canadians we must be prepared to pay the price if) 
really wish to “liberate” the poot. | 


The age of cybernation has two promises. One, is | 
development of an increasing class of unemploy: 
discriminated against because they do not work, 4 
maintained at subsistence level by inadequate welfi 
measures. They will be unable to participate in | 
economy as producers or consumers. The ot!) 
promise is the right of every citizen to live abundant) 
Which promise will Canadians, including oursely, 
choose as their goal? 
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Submission to the Special 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


by 
SOS—Volunteer Action for Social Change 
171 College Street, 
Toronto 130, Ontario 


Kenneth R. Murdoch—Executive Secretary 
(Brief prepared by George H. Ford) 


BRIEF TO 
, THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


Definition and Introduction 

The Changing Nature of Community Groups 

I The Need for and Value of Indigenous Groups 
J The Distribution of Power in Our Society 


Two Fundamental Ideals of Social Change and 
Their Implications 


I The Future of Indigenous Groups: A Potential 
for Violence 


Il A Proposal 


SOS- VOLUNTEER ACTION 
FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 
BRIEF TO 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
DEFINITION AND INTRODUCTION 


Poverty is a function of the dispersion range in the 
stribution of both wealth and power in our society. 
‘cause it is a function of the dispersion range in the 
stribution of wealth and power, it is the relative, as 
sll as the absolute, levels of wealth and power which 
2 important. The dispersion must be (considerably) 
‘trowed as well as, or while, the base levels of wealth 
id power are raised. Also, the fact that poverty 
volves the distribution of both wealth and power 
2ans that it is not a material phenomena alone, but 
(0 a psychological and sociological phenomena as 
‘ll. This means that some of the attributes of 
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poverty, particularly feelings of alienation, power- 
lessness and cynicism are found among the middle 
class. Indeed, it often appears that these attributes are 
a majority characteristic of our society. In short, 
poverty is part of, and a function of, the existing 
social order. Changes in the structures of society, 
rather than in the nature and extent of social services 
alone, are imperative if we are to seriously attempt to 
solve the ‘poverty question’. 


This is the view of poverty and of our society to 
which four years in the field of community action 
projects have brought us. In this brief we will focus 
our attention primarily on the question of the 
distribution of power, both because it is too often 
neglected and because we believe it is the key to any 
solution of the poverty question, indeed, to all social 
change. More specifically, we wish to discuss the rise, 
importance, implications, and future of indigenous 
groups. While this presentation will be mostly theoret- 
ical, it is grounded in, and grows out of our ex- 
perience. 


Il THE CHANGING NATURE OF 
COMMUNITY GROUPS 


During the last four years, there has been a change in 
the nature of community and social action groups. In 
1966 and 1967, such groups and the projects they 
initiated, tended to be centred around church-related, 
often ecumenical, groups or specific agencies and 
institutions serving ‘the poor and dispossessed’. These 
were also the years of the Student Union for Peace 
Action organizing projects and the initiation of the 
Company of Young Canadians. By 1968, a new type 
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of group was clearly becoming a force. This was the 
adhoc group composed of professionals, concerned 
middle-class citizens, agency people, clergy and 
students. Such groups focused on a specific issue, or a 
specific community or a specific issue in a specific 
community. Despite affiliations and overlapping 
membership in some cases, they sought to remain 
independent of existing institutions and were often 
critical of them. Their orientation was to work 
directly with those they sought to serve. The 
Company struggled with the concept of community 
development; and the example of the anti-war, civil 
rights, and ghetto organizing in the United States was 
strong. Now another kind of group—the indigenous 
group—is becoming everywhere obvious. These groups 
are composed of the people whom previous projects 
were often meant to serve, but who were seldom fully 
involved in the formation, planning and implementa- 
tion of the projects. They were more often acted on, 
or for, than acting. But today they are forming their 
own groups—whether an indigenous issue group 
centred on a specific issue such as welfare rights, or an 
indigenous community group centred on a specific 
geographic territory. Some of those people who 
previously formed the ad-hoc groups have begun to see 
their role as supportive and advisory to these in- 
digenous groups because they have recognized that the 
direction and decision-making power of a project must 
be with those affected by it, i.e. the indigenous 
people. In short, this is a first, minimal attempt to 
redistribute power to those who have little or none. 


Ill THE NEED FOR, AND VALUE 
OF, INDIGENOUS GROUPS 


Let us now turn to an examination of the need for, 
and value of, such indigenous groups. In many ways, 
they are the direct outgrowth of the frustration and 
failure of service programs, agencies, and the state 
welfare apparatus to even sufficiently ameliorate—let 
alone eliminate—the problem of poverty. It is clear to 
us that short-term service projects are at best a 
stop-gap, ‘band-aid’ type of measure, and at worst an 
aid in creating and/or reinforcing the cynicism and 
alienation of those who ‘benefit’ from the project. To 
those on the receiving end, a service has been provided 
for a period, and then it is gone: they are responsible 
neither for its arrival nor its departure; and they can 
hardly do otherwise than doubt the sincerity of those 
who say they want to help, raise expectations and 
then leave. Nor are long-term service programs fully 
adequate or even desirable, for they subtly perpetuate 
a superior-inferior relationship by making benevolence 
rather than justice their basis. Further, the provision 
of benevolent assistance often makes it possible for 
the social order which creates the injustice to remain 
in tact. Thus, we have clearly seen that social change is 
not achieved through social service alone. 


In addition, such service programs in perpetuating a 
superior-inferior relationship create and/or reinforce 
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the feeling among those ‘served’ that they can nc 
appreciably affect the conditions of their own live 
through their own actions. They must wait for othe: 
to act on their behalf. So again, there develoy 
helplessness, powerlessness, alienation and cynicism: 
moderated of course, by benevolence. Even particip 
tion in the running and staffing of a program 
insufficient, for their vehicle of participation, i.e. th 
program, is still dependent on others. Only whe 
people initiate projects to meet their own needs, 
take over control and responsibility for existir 
projects, can those projects provide a sense of dignit 
and self-worth to those’ whose needs are being me 
This sense of dignity and self-worth is crucial; it is: 
important, if not more so, than the meeting « 
material needs per se. Thus, the principle of indig 
nous control and responsibility (not just participatioi 
must be incorporated into all social and welfa 
programs—private and public. In this way power ov 
the programs which affect their material well-being 
possible for the poor. 


IV THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
POWER IN OUR SOCIETY 


To see that even this is a minimal redistribution 
power, and to understand the great dispersion range 
the distribution of power which necessitates seve 
structural change in our society, we must take a bro 
look at the decision-making process. Our rhetoric a 
theory tell us that perhaps the greatest number 
decisions are made through the mechanism of the fi 
market, in which all can participate on equal tern 
But as any economic’s student can tell you, partici 
tion is only on equal terms if there is an eqi 
distribution of wealth and resources. Moreover, t 
availability of information on which the mar! 
operates is not perfect—in fact, far from it; nor d¢ 
the market consider social costs and benefits—1 
external ‘diseconomics and economics’ of its decisio 
And, most crucial of all, the market is increasingly i} 
free—and more dominated by large monopolies ¢ 
oligopolies, all too frequently foreign controlled. | 
in effect, information and decision-making affecting) 
all—at some point, one particular group; at anot | 
point, some other group—have been moved beh 
closed doors into the corporate board rooms. Throt 
corporate wealth and power, these decisions i 
implemented. The public—those affected by th 
decisions—have not even participation, let al 
control and responsibility. 


; 
| 


Similarly, governmental decisions at all levels | 
often formulated without public participation. D 
sions at the provincial and federal level emerge fil 
behind the closed doors of the civil service, the cab) 
and the party caucus, into the open forum } 
Parliament where the outcome of verbal debate iil 
but inevitable. At times, particularly at the munic! 
level, decisions are ‘mystified’, as when they | 
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juffled between committees; or when partial items, 
nancial, or implementation decisions, are divorced 
om, and dealt with differently than, decisions on the 
finciple at issue. In addition, various civil service 
»~partments are sometimes less than helpful in pro- 
ding (public) information to citizen’s groups either 
xeause of bureaucratic inertia or perceived vested 
terests in the proposed program(s). Briefly, decision- 
aking—governmental, community, and corporate— 
is been separated from those it affects; it has become 
mcentrated, yet obscured. 


Our situation, then, verges on desperate. It is not 
nply poverty programs and welfare decisions which 
e divorced from those affected; rather it is all major 
icisions. A man is left with only the freedom to 
just within narrow limits to the environment created 
, him by a few others, and if he suffers material 


privation as well, he has even that freedom restrict- 


' TWO FUNDAMENTAL IDEALS OF 
SOCIAL CHANGE AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 
Thus, we believe the following two ideals to be 


| = in any attempt at social change, including 
y effort to eliminate poverty: 


hy Self-determination: those affected by a decision 
| aes must have control and responsibility for 


it decision or program. 
i 


). A more equal distribution of wealth and power in 
(t society: the dispersions must be considerably 
irowed. 


The implications of these ideals for government are 
car. Resources—primarily money—must be made 
aiilable to indigenous issue and community groups 
Vh minimum restrictions. Community development 
nist be made the spearhead of the social welfare 
tem; it should be noted here that community 
dettment is the antithesis of quantification, and 
t) objectives are its outcome (coming from the 
pple) not its beginning. Finally, all government 
Pigtams, but especially social and welfare programs, 
nst be decentralized so that those affected can 
aume control and responsibility as they gain expe- 
it in the art of decision-making themselves. 


Q respect to these implications, we see the federal 
gernment’s ‘fight’ against inflation as an excuse to 
Whhold resources, while at the same time further 
Tevating the poverty situation since general 
Nasures to fight inflation always fall on the marginal 
Wtker—the working poor. The trusteeship of the 
Cnpany of Young Canadians, without anywhere near 
aadequate trial of its volunteer governing body, we 
Sas a direct negation of self-determination, and in 
Pt as a blow against community development. Nor 
dwe find the new National Advisory Council to the 


‘ister of Health and Welfare, which includes some 


Wfare and former welfare recipients, as much more 
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than (well-meaning? ) tokenism. We have thus far seen 
no indication that the government is committed to the 
two fundamental ideals we believe necessary for the 
solution to the poverty problem. 


VI THE FUTURE OF INDIGENOUS GROUPS: 
A POTENTIAL FOR VIOLENCE 


Let us return now to the indigenous groups which 
we have seen as a vehicle of social change. We have 
noted their rise and examined their value. We believe 
that they are a permanent and increasingly important 
factor in our society. Thus, we shall close out this 
brief with some speculation into the future on some 
of the problems which we see arising, as well as a 
tentative proposal for their solution. 


As indigenous groups grow in number and in 
Strength, developing programs of their own to meet 
the needs of their members and making demands on 
governments, questions of recognition and legitimacy 
are bound to arise. Some of the groups may seek legal 
incorporation—becoming community corporations* or 
welfare rights corporations, etc.—as a partial attempt 
to achieve recognition and legitimization. With legal 
status, these groups can better undertake major 
fund-raising and program operations, and make 
binding contracts, all of which might be preliminary to 
negotiations with governments for control and respon- 
sibility over certain programs or their administration 
in certain communities. Nonetheless, even if such legal 
incorporation becomes the established pattern, the 
questions of recognition and legitimization will, on the 
whole, remain—for it is not recognition and legitimiza- 
tion as an equal corporate entity before the law 
(though legal powers are necessary to it) but recogni- 
tion and legitimization by and for governments as a 
bargaining, representative and administrative unit for a 
group of people, which these indigenous groups seek. 
When we realize that the membership of some of these 
indigenous groups will be those segments of the 
populace who are marginal to our society, who feel 
themselves oppressed and exploited, and who through 
their organizations seek to channel their anger and 
frustration in what may to them seem like a despera- 
tion effort for change, then we can see the potential 
for explosion if even recognition and legitimacy are 
not forthcoming from the government, let alone a 
positive response to their demands. There is little 
doubt that many indigenous groups are militant, and 
that others will become so. It is not at all difficult to 
envisage civil strife and disorder, involving injury 
and/or death to persons and damage to property if the 
questions or recognition and legitimacy are not dealt 
with. 


*See Milton Kotler, Neighbourhood Government: 
The Logical Foundation of Political Life. Bobbs- 
Merrill, New York, 1969 
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Let’s take an example. Suppose we have an 
indigenous community group, incorporated as a com- 
munity corporation. The membership of this group are 
all from a ‘slum’ area. Many are on welfare. They have 
begun a few programs, mostly recreational and social, 
which have strengthened their membership and unity 
but, of course, solved none of their basic problems. 
They demand from the municipal government not 
changes in the operation and administration of the 
city’s welfare program, but control and responsibility 
for the administration of city welfare in their commu- 
nity. The city considers this a challenge to its power 
(which it is), and refuses to discuss the demand. In 
effect, the city refuses to recognize or give any legiti- 
macy to this community corporation. The group orga- 
nizes militant mass-actions to force recognition and ne- 
gotiations on the demands—an occupation of the local 
welfare office plus mass informational picketing 
around the office, including their own ‘self-defense’ 
forces, and appeals to unions and the public for 
demonstrations of support. The city calls the 
police... Anything from scuffles, to a Chicago-like 
police riot, to a Sir George Williams ‘rampage’, to 
armed battle, would be possible. 


Thus, the seriousness of the questions of recognition 
and legitimacy, we hope, is evident. But to further 
emphasize the point, it should also be noted that there 
is every possibility of inter-group tension and conflict 
when two or more indigenous groups attempt to 
operate in the same or overlapping areas without any 
defined methodology or mediation for solving the 
difficulties. Moreover, even without inter-group 
tension and conflict, this situation poses a dilemma for 
governments: with which group will they negotiate 
demands, to which group will they allocate program or 
poverty funds... and how to decide? 


In all of this, we see parallels with the development 
of the labour movement. Community corporations are 
the equivalent of the first unions fighting for recogni- 
tion, legitimacy, and a ‘better-deal’ contract from 
management, and legal status and rights under law. 
Civil service departments and governments take the 
place of management. Self-interest of civil servants, 
and bureaucratic inertia prevent recognition and 
negotiations, as did management self-interest. The 
possibilities for conflict parallel the actual conflict in 
labour history; and the inter-group difficulties also 
have their equivalents in union disputes over jurisdic- 
tion and raids. 


VII A PROPOSAL 


We also see the basis for a resolution of this entire 
situation in another labour parallel—the Labour Rela- 
tions Act*. Such a legal framework applied to the 


*We have mainly been looking at the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act, but since we are not dealing 
with detail, this is of little importance now. 
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community or other indigenous groups would by it 
very existence recognize and give legitimacy to thi 
tight of people to organize. It would set out condi 
tions under which a government or civil servic 
department would have to recognize and negotiati 
with such groups. And it would provide an apparatu| 
for solving jurisdictional type of disputes. In addition 
it would mediate contract disputes and grievance 
regarding contract obligations. 


Involved in such a proposal and in the work of th! 
Labour Relations Board’s equivalent are  severé 
extremely difficult questions. Perhaps, foremos) 
among these is the defining or appropriate “bargainin 
units’ within which organizing and recognition occu 
For community groups, this means defining th 
geographic boundaries of the community: in effect, i 
is delineating the best geographic areas for indigenou 
neighbourhood or local government. This is a task 0} 
which the success of community groups will depenc 
for they absolutely require a true community o 
interests if they are to function successfully. Th) 
definition of areas will necessitate consideration of | 
great many factors then; the history of the city and ii 
regions, its social, political and physical structure, an 
the pattern of social interactions in the city, Thes| 
are factors we know too little about, particularl) 
about their interactions. Thus, we would suggest thi 
the Labour Relations Board’s equivalent not arbitri| 
rily define ‘bargaining units’, but rather question eac) 
representation it receives, working out an agreemer| 
with those making representations and mediating an | 


disputes which arise between groups. | 


As for indigenous issue groups (such as welfare righ! 
groups), definitional problems will be less difficu!| 
although the question of whether to grant recognitic| 
to sub-bargaining units may be troublesome. Fi 
example, it is easy to define the constituency of | 
welfare rights group, i.e. all those who receive welfa) 
from the same source; but should you recognize tv) 
groups of welfare recipients who receive welfare fro 
the same source but who are in different geographic) 
areas or otherwise perceive their interest different! 
Again a co-operation and mediation approach wou 
seem most advisable. 


Such an approach also seems suited to ironing 0! 
jurisdictional disputes between indigenous communi 
and issue groups. Mediation, rather than arbitration | 
recognition dispute matters seems most advisable | 
the refusal to recognize either group would force t 


parties involved to settle themselves. 


On the matter of the percentage of persons in) 
bargaining unit who must have joined the group psi 
to a ‘certification’ vote being conducted, and t 
percentage support for the group required in that vo 
we have no real suggestions. We feel a thorou 
discussion of this question is necessary, but wot 
suggest that the goal of such a discussion should be 


jimize the organizing effort without threatening 
prity rule in any unit. 


is our hope that if such a framework for 
ing community and issue groups were provided 
gyre serious conflicts arise, organizing might thereby 
¢purred and such conflict resolved. Our proposal is 
eliminary and very sketchy one. We recognize that 
eeds much study and discussion, and foremost it 
els the response and further, fuller formulation by 
(ting indigenous groups. It is them, as well as 
paty at large, the proposal is meant to serve. They 
grithe persons primarily affected by this porposal. 
ts, they must have a strong say in its future. 
eover, we feel such participation, on a veto or 
yrity basis, by such persons is imperative to ensure 
h| any legal framework serves, rather than restricts or 
pts, indigenous groups. 

¢ thank you for the opportunity of presenting this 
. The distribution of power is a part of poverty; 
dle are organizing to change it; they must be 
ajitated. All Power to the People! 


ENDIX 


BAKGROUND ON SOS—VOLUNTEER 


TON FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 

0S is a “people-resource” to community groups 
ig to effect change. It services community groups 
in ¢ following ways: 


t provides a fieldworker to initiate discussions 
i groups to help them clarify direction and role 
an begin community action; 


t sends teams of volunteers to a community to 
: t in the group’s task, whether it be doing research 
r -ganizing and implementing a program; 


La tes 


+t may provide regional SOS committees or 
med volunteers to help with an ongoing project 
ft the summer. 
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SOS has chosen the voluntary approach to social 
action, It wants to be a vehicle whereby youth can put 
to use its energy and idealism in creative ways. It 
wants to give the young experiences in community 
work, to contribute to their education and to deepen 
and mature their social concern. It wants to provide a 
short-term resources to community groups concerned 
about a problem and needing an input of outside 
assistance to achieve their goals. 


What was originally planned as an ecumenical 
Canadian Youth Assembly for Centennial Year, 1967, 
has become today’s SOS. 


The assembly idea came from a number of Christian 
groups and denominations, but was soon drastically 
altered to embrace community action when it was 
realized a youth assembly to delebrate Centennial 
Year was simply not enough. A nation-wide program 
of projects was fielded in summer 1968 and in summer 
1969. The SOS of today is moving towards year-round 
engagement with issues, a natural growth from its 
original concept and name—“Summer of Service”. 


SOS organization consist of headquarters staff, a 
central committee, its sub-committees and regional 
committees. The Central Committee, composed of 
representatives of sponsoring groups and elected 
volunteers, overseas and co-ordinates all activities. It 
serves as the major go-between for the volunteer on 
the one hand and the sponsor on the other. Its 
sub-committees cover specific concerns such as 
publicity, selection and financing. Regional com- 
mittees are becoming more and more significant in 
SOS’ policy planning, recruitment of volunteers and 
project development. 


SOS national staff is as follows: Executive Secretary, 
Ken Murdoch; an assistant, Vivien Kitchen; and a 
national fieldworker, Harvey Stevens. For the 1969 
summer, fieldworkers were Harvey Stevens, and Edie 
Penner. 
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APPENDIX “J” 


Brief Submitted to: 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty, 


by 


Mr. Gesta Abols, 
President, Students’ Administrative Council, 


of the 


University of Toronto. 


March 


The University of Toronto is Canada’s largest 
English-speaking university. Almost 30,000 people live 
and work there each day. The university is situated on 
well over 100 acres of land in the heart of downtown 
Toronto. 


This fact raises at once the basic problems to which 
we wish to address ourselves this afternoon: it is the 
old town and gown controversy, the relationship of 
the University to the physical and social environment 
in which it is located. It is a problem which is as old as 
the universities themselves, but for a variety of reasons 
this problem presents itself with new force today. Put 
very simply, the question is this: For whom does the 
University, any university exist? Official propaganda 
would have us believe that the University exists to 
create, preserve and pass on knowledge. But knowl- 
edge is not something which exists in vacuo; knowl- 
edge exists in particular cultural and social contexts 
and is created, preserved and handed on in these. 
Today, this context is one of privilege on the one 
hand and bondage on the other; wealth and poverty; 
power and powerlessness. These contrasts, of which a 
Committee such as yours is such a clear example, do 
exist, and, as your Committee must know, they 
cannot be wished away or white washed. 


Students themselves are caught in the midst of this 
conflict; most frequently this is expressed in students’ 
seeking power over their own lives and experiences in 
terms of what they want to learn and how they want 
to learn it. What has happened in universities across 
the world in recent years is only a foretaste of what 
will happen in societies as whole unless the conflicts 
we spoke of above are resolved and very quickly. The 
French Revolution of May 1968 is a clear warning; 
you will remember that even though it was sparked by 
students, it was the French worker who really carried 
it out. 


11, 1970 


But back to the University of Toronto. The Univ 
sity is in effect a small island of relative affluen 
surrounded by a sea of poverty in the City of Toroni 
One of the critical needs in down-town Toronto 
good, inexpensive housing. Yet the University, 
order to satisfy its unsatiable hunger for more bui 
ings, has in the past and proposes to do so again in t 
future tore down whole blocks of housing, with 
total and callous disregard for the lives of the peo) 
who are dislocated. We find it curious and disconce 
ing, to say the least, that in an official Univers; 
publication, the University of Toronto News. 
February 1970, a photograph of the new 40 milli 
dollar graduate Research Library which is un¢ 
construction at this moment should bear the captic 
“All that concrete can’t be wrong.” But is it righ 
How will that library serve the community which 
has already destroyed? What is so sacro-sanct abc 
the University and its works? One would 1 
complain if the University were in effect an insti 
tion, which is open to use by the whole communi 
But it is not. Its buildings and facilities are on | 
whole closed to all except members of the univers 
community. The university makes available its v 
resources in a direct way to only a relatively smi, 
elite group in our society; business, industry, gove 
ment, and the even smaller elite of students a 
professors. It is only after graduation that students 
our universities begin to play some sort of service-1 
in our society, and then usually only in a professio) 
capacity on a fee-for-service basis. ' 


There is another very important factor which sho’ 
be mentioned here. The University trains people. 
become experts in their various fields; expert lawy( 
teachers, social workers, doctors, politicians, eV 
computer programmers, urban planners and bri) 
builders. What we are saying will apply by and late? 


| 
| 


t 


fields: it is usually the expert who determines the 
id in an institution or community and thus decides 
w that need should be met. To call this process 
ernalistic and imperialistic is putting it mildly. 
‘ely, if ever, are the people consulted whose needs 
_ to be met as to what their needs, and desires and 
es and dreams are in fact. The medical profession 
if perfect case in point: trained in our universities, 
doctors go out and decide what the health needs 
the community are. Then they act in their own 
vion: at great costs, they closet themselves in 
‘si buildings in their offices and wait for the 
ple to come. Should the process not rather be 
exsed? Should the doctors not establish themselves 
aier in the community where the people are and 
vk there to prevent illness? And why should they 
ne illness in strictly medical and biological terms? 
\ not unemployment or poor housing the general 
nerialistic values of our society, the competitive 
pit which is at the very heart of the educational 
yem and therefore of the whole society just as 
nh an illness? Yet does the medical faculty as a 
yyle work on these problems? No, of course not. 
oe they perform heart transplants and other 


rilevancies. This attitude is characteristic of the 
nersity as a whole. Students and professors who 
these questions are described as radicals; and 
: e they have been classified with this label, one 
iimpts to shelve them. But of course this does not 
vik any more. For students—some students, at least, 
acutely aware of the contradictions and conflicts 
nour society. But this is largely because they 
nselves are subject to these contradictions: women 
still second class citizens; the incredible sums of 
miey which have poured into higher education in 
gicular in the last decade or so have had no 
rieeiable effect in resolving any of the contra- 
jiions we have mentioned; it has, however, made it 
ncible for a few more students from the lower 
lies to realize the general dream for a “good 
ration”. The only effect this has, of course, is to 
incase the alienation between parents and their 
chiren and thus to heighten the contradictions and 
voli i in society as a whole. 


| hare does the University fit into this picture? 
Tire are essentially two views of the role of a modern 
unersity in society. The first of these sees the 
Urersity primarily as a academic institution rather 
th a social one. According to this view, the 
Utersity is relatively detached from society by 
mins of the principle of academic freedom and 
peues its essentially academic interests with a spirit 
oferene detachment. The University has discharged 
its:sponsibilities when it teaches students, and when 
Pressors are engaged in the single-minded persuit of 
th’ disciplines. “The University’s relations with 
soxty are strictly at arms length; it sets or helps to 
se| the conditions under which members of the 
ovide community enter its halls for instruction, 
(0 iders them under its jurisdiction as long as they 
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stay, sends them forth to take whatever posts in 
society they as graduates decide to take, and is 
content to influence society through the individuals it 
helps to form.” 


Yet an increasing number of students and faculty 
find the above discription of the relationships of 
University and society highly unsatisfactory and 
inadequate. They see the University as in fact not 
being detached from society, but rather as an intergral 
part of what in the United States is often called 
“Military-Industrial Complex”. The University does 
not do its work in an intellectual or social vacuum. 
The University has very particular social, economic 
and political functions. As John Porter has pointed 
out in “The Vertival Mosaic” (Toronto, 1965), there 
are great inequalities among those attending the 
universities according to the occupational background 
of the family. The university is both an elite and a 
class institution: it trains the children of the social and 
economic elite to continue performing precisely that 
role. 


To quote again from the Report of the Commission 
on University Government: “Outside, a large corpor- 
ate university like ours plays a big role in the provin- 
cial and national political economy. We are not auto- 
nomous... The close connection between economic 
growth and the education industry has been made 
clear in recent studies of the Economic Council of 
Canada... The university’s social role is also 
reflected in the research and consultatory work 
carried on by its professors. Here, the pull of the 
market is strongest;... Consultatory work is done 
for those elements in society that can afford to pay 
for it: government and corporation. Toronto’s poor, 
the Indians of Northern Ontario, the unorganized, 
those who are not wealthy, cannot and do not take 
advantage of the academic’s expertise”.? 


These two views of the university’s place in society 
are probably irreconcilable. The time has come, 
perhaps, for having two kinds of universities: the 
critical, socially involved universities the so-called 
radicals want and the traditional, detached university 
of the dreams of most academics, This, of course, is 
a political decision; the question is whether the 
government is strong enough morally to have the 
kind of critical institution many of us are looking 
for. 


In some ways, the critical university has already 
come into being without much publicity and fanfare. 
We are not referring to an institution like Rochdale 
College, even though it is a very radical educational 
experience. We are talking about some of the 


1 Toward Community in University Government: 
Report of the Commission on the Government of the 
University of Toronto, Toronto 1969, p. 7 


2ibid, p. 8. 
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projects of the Students’ Administrative Council at 
the University sponsors and supports financially. 
These projects and programs all indicate a direct 
involvement of university students and some faculty 
members in the Toronto community. The projects 
this year have ranged from the Stop Spadina-Save 
our City Coordinating Committee, a group dedicated 
to fighting the Spadina Expressway which threatens 
to cut our city in half, to the participation in the 
election campaign of a radical Toronto alderman, to 
a Birth Control Information Center which is open to 
the whole community, to Frontier College.3 


All of these projects seek to involve students and 
staff from the University directly in the life of the 
community. It should be noted, that most of them 
are located in downtown Toronto-and seek to serve 
disadvantaged people in these areas in very specific 
ways. Most of them are experimental and many of 
them are ad hoc; they can nevertheless be seen as a 
model of the kind of relationship which should 
obtain between a university and the community in 
which it lives. In addition, many students and 
faculty serve as volunteers and advisers in a wide 
variety of community groups and centers. Others do 
quite specific research at the request of communities 
as part of their academic work. At this point, an 
inter-disciplinary programme in urban studies is being 
developed which will consist mainly of supervised 
field work with existing community groups or social 
agencies. The relationship of the University to the 
city is thus beginning to change. 


It may be objected that students and faculty in 
our universities have always been engaged in social 
service projects of various kinds. This is, of course, 
perfectly true. But never before has this been done 
because students have radically questioned existing 
social and educational institutions, or have wanted to 
develop alternate models. This, we would suggest, is 
a trend which will continue and which bodes well 
for the future. 


3Appended is a list of some of these projects with a 
brief discription. 


Queen’s Printer for Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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The following is a brief discription of some of 
projects which the Students’ Administrative Cour 
at the University of Toronto either supports 
sponsors. 


1) The Varsity Downtown Education Project \ 
started by the Students’ Administrative Council 
the summer of 1968. The project origin 
attempted to provide an enriched educational 
perience for underprivileged children in downto 
Toronto for the summer. It is now operating all y 
and is staffed by a number of student volunteers. 


2) Daycare Center: This project was begun last | 
by the Women’s Liberation Movement at — 
University of Toronto. It is a day care center 
infants which is intended to free mothers for ot! 
work. It is run on a co-operative basis. 


3) Frontier College: This is a nation-wide organi 
tion which seeks to bring university students it 
remote areas of our country during the summer. 7 
students work in places such as logging camps ¢ 
seek to set up educational programmes among tt 
fellow workers. This is rather important and qu 
effective programme since workers in these rem 
areas often have little formal education or ¢ 
much knowledge of the English language. 


4) S.H.0.U.T.: This is a community based hea 
organization which seeks to provide commun 
health care in one of the poorest areas of the city 
involves both students and staff from the univer: 
as well as health workers from some of the ¢ 
hospitals. 


5) Pollution Probe was started about a year ago 
order to investigate and report on the causes ‘ 
effects of various kinds of pollution in our envir 
ment. The programme initially involved students : 
staff from the University of Toronto; now a Ww 


segment of the population of Toronto participate; 
it. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 


SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


Bélisle 

Carter 

Connolly (Halifax North) 
Cook 

Croll 

Eudes 

Everett 

Fergusson 


The Honourable Senators: 


Hastings 

Inman 

Lefrancois 
MacDonald (Queens) 
McGrand 

Pearson 

Quart 

Roebuck 


Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Sparrow 


Deputy Chairman) 


(18 Members) 
(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, 
October 28, 1969: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty 
in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 

That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 

That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 

That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Bélisle, Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, 
Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 

In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: — 

“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 


Clerk of the Senate. 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving 
on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and re- 
port all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 


Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TORONTO, THURSDAY, March 12, 1970, 
St. Lawrence Hall. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll, (Chairman); Carter, Cook, 
Everett, Fergusson, Inman, McGrand, Pearson and Sparrow.—(9) 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 
The following witnesses were heard: 
JUST SOCIETY: WELFARE AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
COMMITTEE: 
Mr. John Neveu, Chairman; 


Mr. Al. Baldwin, Member; 
Mr. W. McGeoghan, Member. 


JUST SOCIETY MOVEMENT: 
Mrs. Doris Power. 


THE SOCIAL PLANNING AND RESEARCH COUNCIL OF HAMILTON AND 
DISTRICT: 


Mr. Patrick T. Hunt, Chairman, Committee on Poverty; 
Mr. Reuel S. Amdur, Planning Associate, Committee on Poverty; 
Dr. Frank E. Jones, Member of the Board of Directors. 


FROM THE FLOOR: 
A lady from Hamilton who refused to be identified; 
Mrs. M. Campbell, Former Controller of the City of Toronto; 
Mrs. Nina Herman, Social Worker; 
Mr. J. S. Duncan, a citizen. 


The following briefs were ordered to be printed: 
“A”__Brief of the Just Society: Welfare and Compensation Committee; 


“B”—Brief of The Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton 
and District. 


At 11.45 a.m. the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, March 17, 1970, at 
9.30 a.m. in Ottawa. 


ATTEST: 
Georges A. Coderre, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
EVIDENCE 


Toronto, Thursday, March 12, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
1et this day at 9.30 a.m. at The St. Lawrence 
fall, Toronto. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
‘hair. 


The Chairman: I will call the meeting to 
fer. Our first presentation is to be made by 
Ir. John Neveu, Chairman of the Welfare 
nd Workmen’s Compensation Committee of 
ie Just Society. He will introduce his 
elegation. 


Mr. John Neveu, Chairman, Welfare and 
Jorkmen’s Compensation Committee, Just 
ociety: Mr. Chairman, if I may make a com- 
aent before we start into the brief, I would 
ke to pay my respects to the senators whom 
re have here today, Conservatives and Liber- 
ls who have been appointed. They are not an 
lected body and they do not even have to 
sspect the Canadian flag or the Ensign in 
uis hall, and we are speaking about Cana- 
ian poverty. I am rather ashamed myself, 
ying in here in the Province of Ontario, 
) find they do not have the Canadian flag 
rc any identity as Canadians. 


I would like to introduce Allen Baldwin. 


The Chairman: We had that matter of the 
ag raised yesterday, and we were told that 
us hall is decorated with the flags of the 
eriod. 


Mr. Neveu: The period is of the Ensign, 
ad that is not even flying. I am an eighth 
eneration Canadian, and that is why I 
cought it up. 

Allan Baldwin is my assistant on my Com- 
ansation Committee, and I am sure you are 
Jl aware who he is. Bill McGeoghan is 
10ther assistant of mine on workmen’s com- 
ansation. I also have some compensation 
‘cipients in the audience. 


I would like to start out by saying that my 
arpose in coming here before your com- 
iittee this morning is to present to you a 


picture of what happens to people in our 
society when for one reason or other they are 
knocked out of conforming and silent cit- 
izens. The picture that I will present is based 
on a random selection of personal cases that 
have come to my attention since I have been 
collecting information on people who have 
been dissatisfied with the treatment they 
have received from the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. 


I hope that my remarks will assist the sena- 
tors in their quest to understand not only the 
actual conditions of poverty in our country 
but also how poverty is created, and that 
these remarks will further illustrate from the 
point of view of people who are up against 
the system what an individual has to put up 
with when he attempts to obtain his rightful 
assistance from institutions and agencies in 
our society. 


As I mentioned, my remarks will be direct- 
ed primarily about the operations of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in Ontario. 
Let me state at the outset that I realize that 
this Board comes under the jurisdiction of 
the provincial government, but I feel certain 
that this will not prevent the senators from 
hearing me out for the broader implications 
of what I see happening are relevant to all 
areas of government action. 


It is also worth noting by way of introduc- 
tion that it would not alarm me if the sena- 
tors are surprised that I should take issue 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Board. I 
realize that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has a reputation around the world for 
the efficiency and extent of coverage that it 
provides. It seems to me however, that such a 
reputation has been built on the opinions of 
politicians and Workmen’s Compensation 
Board administrators and certainly not by 
consulting those workers in Ontario who have 
had the misfortune of doing business with 
the Board. 

The first and major point that must be 
emphasized is that the workmen’s compensa- 
tion rather than alleviating and assisting the 
injured workman, actually acts as a creator of 
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poverty. Numerous are the examples of men, 
once productive and responsible citizens in 
the community who, through an accident in 
the workplace, are reduced to a situation of 
poverty and many are forced to go on public 
welfare to eke out an existence. 


In this respect there is the question of the 
amount of pensions. Although it must be 
stressed that adjusting the amount of pen- 
sions will in no way solve the major problems 
of the workmen’s compensation it is never- 
theless a point which cannot be ignored. We 
think it is unfair that a ceiling of 75 per cent 
of $7,000 has been placed on the amount of 
compensation. Why should a worker who has 
been able to earn in excess of $7,000 a year, 
and who has contributed to the finances of 
the country on that basis, be deprived of 
remuneration once he has had an accident? 


The situation is even worse if a worker is 
fatally injured. In assessing pensions for 
widows at $125 a month with an additional 
$50 allowance for each child, the Board has 
condemned the family of a worker killed on 
the job to a life of poverty. The only alterna- 
tive for a widow in such a position is to find 
employment herself in order to maintain her 
family—and with the low wages paid to 
women this is not an easy task—or to re-mar- 
ry in which case the Board need no longer 
provide her with a pension. 


Apart from the size of fixed pensions, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board acts as a 
creator of poverty in the manner in which it 
assesses payments. Here many gross inequali- 
ties have come to my attention. I refer specifi- 
cally to the case in Appendix A which I won’t 
go into now. 


In a similar vein, it is also interesting to 
take note of the decision handed down 
regarding Mr. Giuseppe Zuccaro (Appendix 
B), who while convalescing on doctor’s orders 
was informed by the Board that his tempo- 
rary compensation would be cut in half, pre- 
sumably because of the fact that Mr. Zuccaro 
was recovering. In other words, the Board is 
penalizing a patient because he responds to 
treatment. This man in order to survive, has 
been forced to go on public welfare. 


Much suffering is caused by the delay 
which injured workmen face in receiving 
payments. This is especially true when a man 
has been cut off his full compensation and has 
been allocated a pension for partial disability. 
In many cases, the man is unable to find new 
employment yet the Board expects him to 
live on a pension which is often less than 10 
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per cent of his previous earnings. Even if the 
worker decides to appeal the Board’s decision 
he is forced to go on welfare in order to live. 


The length of the appeals process subjects 
the workman to even further hardship. The 
policy that the Board follows is to provide 
nothing until the disability has been estab. 
lished and the responsibility lies with the 
worker to do this. In other words, the work. 
man is judged guilty until he can prove his 
innocence. We feel that the workman require 
more protection and that he should be enti- 
tled to his full compensation until his disabili: 
ty pension has been established to his satis- 
faction, or until the appeal process has beer 
completed. \ 


What is most important about all these 
points is that the injured workman has little 
or no say in these decisions and when he is 
informed of them no reasons are given. It ij 
this type of a silent wall of bureaucracy tha 
faces not only the injured workman but al 
the poor of Canada in their relations wit! 
government and government agencies. | 


This leads one to take a closer look at th 
attitude of the Workmen’s Compensatior 
Board. Although “general outlook” is a vagur 
subject and certainly difficult to define, never 
theless let me point out that once you com¢ 
up against the Board you realize in shor 
order that it is also very, very real. 


The most concrete example of this attitud) 
is the administration of the Workmen’s Com 
pensation Board Hospital itself. Protests hav 
already been made and have received cover 
age in the media against the manner in whic] 
men and women are treated at the hospita) 
No longer are they considered responsibl 
adult human beings but instead they are sub 
jected to a semi-military type existence i 
which they must sign in and sign out an) 
bring notes and in which a crude form ¢| 
“behave or we will deduct one half day com 
pensation” coercion exists. 


This attitude however leads to a more seri 
ous criticism of the attitude of the Board fo) 
it points to a generally accepted notion tha 
every claimant before the Board is, if not a 
actual, then at least a very real potentié 
fraud. Men who have worked a lifetime t 
earn a living and provide for their familie 
and have generously paid their way throug) 
society suddenly become suspect once the 
have been injured. This aspect of the entir, 
problem cannot be overlooked for it is ofte 
the case that this situation is more difficult 1 
bear than the actual physical injury an| 


when one applies it to the wider operation of 
ooverty it has even more importance. The 
zenerlly punitive attitude of welfare workers 
and administrators and even of society at 
varge towards the victims of an industrialized 
2conomy is unjustifiable. 


| If is not difficult to see that this is precisely 
an employer’s attitude and we wish to point 
put that the Board accepts in its opera ions 
she point of view and values of the employer. 
in other words, a man’s value lies in his 
tbility to participate as a productive member 
bf industrial society; once he loses that ability 
shen he is no longer of value and is in effect a 
ourden. Although it may be distasteful for 
rou Senators to come to grips with this fact, I 
issure you, that it is not until you do so that 
rou will begin to understand poverty in our 
—ociety. 


, It is also quite evident to me that the Board 
s very sensitive about having its position 
uestioned. As you know, I have been 
\ttempting to organize for the past six 
aonths those injured workers who are not 
atisfied with the decisions of the Board. The 
‘esponse has not raised my opinion about the 
uality of job that the Board is doing. In this 
rief time, I have come in contact with over 
‘700 workers and I have begun to document 
Imost 200 specific cases of injustice. What 
lappens when people attempt to organize and 
ight their rights? The answer is all too obvi- 
jus. Only last week, I was ordered off the 
‘rounds of the Workmen’s Compensation 
30ard Hospital while visiting friends. 


I should think that the senators of our 
ountry should be very concerned at the lack 
f freedom to dissent and appeal that exists, 
's in this case, especially because it is the 
yowerless poor who are complaining. 


I cannot read the whole brief, but I will go 
0 another section on manpower. I feel Man- 
ower also subsidizes industry. 


We realize that given the nature of our 
udicial system it would be too expensive and 
‘e too lengthy a process for an individual 
yorker to appeal through the courts. How- 
ver, we do feel that the situation could be 
aade more just if the appeal procedure was 
aken out of the hands of the Board and 
‘iven to an independent authority. We also 
eel that working men should be included in 
he composition of such an authority. 


I am sure the question in your minds right 
(ow is “what about the trade unions?” It is 
cue that many unions have employees who 
york full time on compensation cases and for 
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the most part we have no quarrel with their 
actions. However, it is also quite obvious that 
the trade unions are quite comfortable with 
the way in which the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board operates and are unwilling to use 
their economic and political strength to alter 
the situation. It is one of those areas in which 
the position of the employers, the trade union 
leadership and the government are particular- 
ly in harmony. On the whole, the trade 
unions have been unsympathetic to our 
appeals. One unfortunate explanation for this 
stems from the fact that the worker who is 
permanently disabled is no longer a union 
member and therefore he is no longer con- 
tributing dues. There seems to be a direct 
relation between the amount of assistance one 
receives and the amount of power one has; 
the trade unions respond to this principle the 
same as every other institution in our society. 
This of course only magnifies the problem for 
those who are without access to power. 


Another important issue which needs to be 
raised is the whole question of rehabilitation. 
At present, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board limits its scope of action to physical 
rehabilitation—i.e. it will attempt to heal the 
injury and assist the patient to recover the 
use of his limbs ete.—but it does not include 
retraining a worker who has received a per- 
manent disability to find gainful employment 
in some other occupation. To receive this 
assistance he is turned over to another gov- 
ernment agency—mainly that of Manpower. 
We think this is unfair. 


It should be the responsibility of the 
employer to ensure that an employee injured 
in his employ is rehabilitated. As in the case 
of a workmen’s compensation pensioner who 
is forced to go on public welfare, this is 
another example of a matter that should be 
financed by the employer instead of being 
shifted onto the shoulder of the general tax- 
payer. We have noticed that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board has a habit of protecting 
the funds of the employer at the expense not 
only of the claimant but also of the public. 


But the problem of rehabilitation goes fur- 
ther than this. What becomes painfully obvi- 
ous when one considers the problem—but 
what continually escapes the Board—is the 
hardship faced by those who suffer a perma- 
nent, partial disability. It does not take much 
of an imagination to realize that a steeplejack 
who is 10 per cent disabled in one leg, is 100 
per cent disabled as a steeplejack. We feel 
that this is the responsibility of the employer 
to find employment for the partially disabled 
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worker. As the situation exists now, the 
employer can wash his hands of responsibility 
merely by stating that “it is economically 
unsound” to rehire such an employee. But it 
is equally evident that no one else will hire a 
disabled man either. Once again it is clear 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Board is 
actually creating poverty. We feel that a fair 
solution to this problem is to follow the prin- 
ciple that a man should receive his full com- 
pensation until he has been rehabilitated to 
his earning power at the time of his accident. 
The responsibility to see that this is done lies 
with the employer through the Workmen’s 


Compensation Board—not with other govern-.. 


mental agencies. 


A further point which must be discussed is 
the role that the medical profession plays in 
this process. Too often it has been realized by 
patients that their own doctor is unwilling to 
stand up to the Board to defend his diagnosis. 
In other cases, it is obvious that the Board 
has intervened rather dramatically to discon- 
tinue or prevent treatment that has been pre- 
scribed. I will not go into this. I want to get 
into manpower. 


This is how poverty is created; this is 
where crime begins. 


It would be completely erroneous to leave 
the impression that problems such as the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board can be 
solved by making a few adjustments in the 
amount of pensions or in the administrative 
procedures of the Board. Our criticisms 
cannot end at these points but must include a 
criticism of the very structure of the Board. 
The motivation behind many varied forms of 
protest in Canada today—from tenant’s rights 
to pollution committees, from welfare recipi- 
ents to adversaries of expressways—come 
from the realization that people have no con- 
trol over decisions that vitally affect their 
lives and the process by which such decisions 
are made. Nowhere is this more true than 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Therefore, we recommend that the only 
meaningful solution to this situation is that 
the people who are affected by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board most directly—i.e. 
the injured workman—have a considerable 
and effective voice in the operation of the 
Board. To do any less would be to evade the 
issue. 

In order that the members of this com- 
mittee might have an opportunity to question 
our position and proposals as well as to get 
a more detailed picture of the operations of 
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the Workmen’s Compensation Board, a nur 
ber of injured workmen will be _ preser 
along with myself, to answer questions a1 
to give a first-hand account of our situatio 


I have specific recommendations writt 
here. The recommendations are: 


That workers, and especially injured wor 
ers, have a significant say in the decisio: 
making process of the Workmen’s Compens 
tion Board; 


That the principle be established that ¢ 
injured workman receive 100 per cent cor 
pensation until he is rehabilitated to his ear: 
ing power that he had at the time of 1 
accident; and that the responsibility f 
rehabilitating an injured workman and f 
securing employment for a workman with 
partial disability, rests with the employ 
through the workman’s compensation; 


That the workman be entitled to know re 
sons for the decisions of the Workmen’s Cor 
pensation Board; this right to be protected} 
requiring the Compensation Board to open 1 
its files upon the petition of the workers. 


Also we are making proposals that 1 
Workmen’s Compensation Board be respons 
ble for the full rehabilitation of that perso 
and not Manpower, because Manpower do 
not rehabilitate the man to be competitive 
a finished product. It denies the worker th 
right of rehabilitating him to be competiti 
in the field. 


What happens, for instance, in many cas 
is that you finish one course and when you 
to seek employment in that course t 
employer says you are not qualified. If yi 
want any specific trades, I can give them 
you. Welding is a course that takes more th 
nine weeks—ten weeks to learn; and 0 
labour boards do not recognize our federal 
subsidized schools’ certificates. | 


Another thing is that if you take an ac 
demic course you cannot go beyond Grade | 
If we are going to rehabilitate Canadians 
put them back into a competitive field, 1 
must take a realistic view of this, rather th 
spending millions and millions of dollars 
just alleviating the unemployment by putti 
them in schools temporarily, and when th 
finish their courses they are back on welfa 
I think the government have been the b. 
gest creators of poverty, bigger than anyo 
else. 


j 
I would like Al Baldwin to add a fi 
words, because he has done a lot of work | 
itt 


Mr. Allen Baldwin: I cannot add much to 
what John has already said, outside of the 
fact that I myself have had a lot of dealings 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
ince 1964. 

_I have lost my home, my farm. My wife is 
yut to work and so forth. I am still in a body 
‘ast. I feel that I am really scared. That is 
‘me of the reasons I went into the Legisla- 
‘ure building that day and got carried out; 
t was to emphasize how serious this thing is. 


! If the Ontario Government has no way of 
ooking after its injured workers, then I think 
t is up to the federal government to take a 
land and do something about it. That is all I 


lave to add. 


The Chairman: I have known Al Baldwin 
il my life, and that is the fewest words you 
ver uttered at any one time. 


| Mr. Neveu: Would you like to say some- 
aing, Bill? 


| Mr. William McGeoghan: My name is Wil- 
am McGeoghan. I have been on compensa- 
lon for the last ten months; I have been in 
he Downsview Hospital for the Workmen’s 
fompensation Board for three months. I do 
jot think the way they operate the hospital 
ind the doctors and the whole organization, 
/nat they are doing a very good job. You 
annot speak to the doctor; you cannot speak 
) the head of the hospital, no matter what 
our trouble is. No-one will listen to you. 
hey will tell you, when you speak, to shut 
| por to hear what they have to say and will 
ot listen to what you have to say. That is 
that I have found myself. 


|I was sent home a week and a half ago. I 
ras told by my doctor, the rehabilitation 
fficer there, that I was going to get an easier 
db with my company, and they would make 
p the difference in the wages. When I came 
) my company, they told me that they had 
ever said such a thing; they had no light 
_ ork, they could not give me light work. The 
oly thing they could suggest was to go to 
._fanpower and get retraining. 

. Iwent to Manpower and Manpower told me 
- ley could do nothing until the Workmen’s 
Ompensation Board does something about 
lis first. I have been waiting now for three 
| veeks and they have never said anything to 
se since. They have cut my money down 
‘om $80 a week to $40 a week. I have four 
dys. 


{ Mr. Baldwin: I would like to add one more 
iting. I think there could be some kind of 
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liaison between the federal government, Man- 
power and different agencies, because when a 
man is hurt and he goes to Manpower he gets 
the same run-around as this gentleman just 
explained. We cannot do anything with Man- 
power until the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board settles. This is strictly a run-around. 
Meantime people are starving to death. 


John and I have taken many a family and 
going to bring them down to the Board or 
even Manpower and say “Will you make up 
your mind? In the meantime you are going 
to have this family to live with’. Then they 
go and do something, but how about the per- 
son who is not that aggressive? 


The Chairman: Senator Carter, you were 
going to ask a question. 


Senator Carter: I was going to ask a ques- 
tion of Mr. Neveu who has had the documents 
in a lot of cases. You have an appeal board. 
Have you done any research as to what the 
results of the appeals have been? How many 
appeals have been successful, 50 per cent, 30 
per cent? 


Mr. Neveu: In our cases, the ones I have 
handled, I would say a hundred out of a 
hundred we gained not full compensation but 
we made some gains in the appeals that we 
have processed. 


In many instances it is lack of communica- 
tion, lack of interest of the rehabilitation 
officer to go out and see these people; because 
in Northern Ontario you have many unedu- 
cated people who are French-Canadian—and 
there are Anglo-Saxons, too, that are not 
well educated. They get their children 
to write letters to the Board, fill up their 
forms, and you get one child interpreting it 
one way and another interpreting it in anoth- 
er way. This confuses the Board. You should 
not have this confusion, but I think that the 
doctor’s report should explain it well enough 
that you are entitled to it. While you are going 
through all the process of appeals, which is a 
prolonged thing that lasts three or four up to 
eighteen months, you are on welfare. When I 
say “Welfare”, it is paid by the workers who 
are working and the taxpayers of the munici- 
pality, and they are subsidizing industry 
while they are doing this. The federal govern- 
ment is also subsidizing through the tax pay- 
ments that you receive from us, returning 
them back to the province. For instance, in 
disabled pensions, disability pensions, the 
man, like myself, tomorrow morning can 
make application to the province and I get a 
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disability pension. I do not want a disability 
pension. I do not even want the $36 a month 
that they are giving. I want rehabilitation 
that will put me back wholly independent 
with dignity in my community. I lost my 
home, I lost the furniture. Allen lost his farm. 
There are many people, there are men sitting 
out there who were subjected to cruelty, even 
malicious treatment by a doctor. I have pic- 
tures here. There is the person sitting right 
there. He has lost his home. Who knows what 
this man is going to get for a pension? He has 
worked nineteen years for a firm. He can no 
longer go back, and if you look at this man 
he has been cut off and injustices have been 
done to him. To prove that he has no feeling 
in his lower part of his body, they have 
exposed with him with a needle. We have got 
the pictures. These things are very vital. The 
appeal systems... 


The Chairman: The question is how many? 


Mr. Neveu: ...are not very favourable. 


The Chairman: But you said a hundred... 


Mr. Neveu: In our cases as individual cases, 
yes, it has been favourable. 


Senator Carter: You went off on a long 
spiel there, when the simple question I asked 
was what percentage of appeals were suc- 
cessful? Were 50 per cent successful? 


Mr. Neveu: Ninety per cent of our appeals 
have been successful. 


Senator Carter: Ninety per cent of your 
appeals? 


Mr. Neveu: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Does that not indicate to 
the Board, when 90 per cent of the appeals 
are successful, that there must be something 
wrong with their initial decision? 


Mr. Baldwin: Sure does. 


Mr. Neveu: It does, but they are not willing 
to concede this. You see, when I fight a case 
with the Board, I bring an appeal, bring the 
documentation up, they say: “You have not 
won anything. This man has been entitled to 
this. It is an error.” There was a seventeen- 
year-old error where a man lost five fingers, 
went back to the firm and is entitled to a 
pension—seventeen years ago. Now he has got 
laid off, because the company phased out the 
operation and laid him off. So he came to my 
meeting and he said, “They told me I was 
entitled to something and I never got it in 
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1952” I approached the Board. They said he is 
entitled to a pension. I said, ‘““And you knew 
that seventeen years ago.” How long must 
you be subjected to welfare because of these 
human errors? 


Senator Carter: I would like to ask two 
more questions, and I would like the answers 
to be fairly short because the other senators 
want to ask questions, too. When a person 
gets workmen’s compensation and it is not 
enough for his needs, does that person have 
difficulty getting a supplement from the 
Canada Assistance Plan or some other? 


Mr. Neveu: He immediately goes to wel- 
fare, there is no problem getting it from wel- 
fare. You must sign forms that if you do get. 
any money from the Board it is returned| 
back to the welfare agency. 


Senator Carter: If he gets money from the 
Board he pays it back? | 
The Chairman: Additional money to what 
he has declared. If they should raise it from 
20 per cent to 30 per cent, he must declare it. 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Mr. Neveu: Say you go on compensation 
tomorrow and you receive compensation; then 
you are cut off. Then you come on to welfare, 
but you must sign a form that states that any 
money paid from the day you take it until the 
appeal comes through, you must pay this 
back. | 

Senator Carter: When a person gets com- 
pensation and he has to go to welfare to 
supplement this compensation because the! 
compensation is too low, do you think the fact 
that the federal government shares half oj) 
that cost of welfare tends to keep the in 


payments down, keep the workmen’s scale 
low? 


Mr. Neveu: Yes, I would say it does. 
Mr. Baldwin: I would say so. 


Mr. Neveu: Yes, very much so. You find in 
many instances. Like, I am on partial pension! 
I get $36 a month subsidized by welfare. I ge' 
$264 welfare. I have a family of five children 
That is seven of us. We get $274 plus $36, is 
$290 a month. 


Senator Carter: I have had a lot of experi 
ence with veterans’ pensions, and some 0 
your complaints are very similar. We get thi 
same complaints on some disability rates an( 
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assessments, and that is fairly common. On 
the other hand, the percentage of successful 
appeals is fairly low because the initial deci- 
sions of the Pension Board are usually pretty 
good. 


Have you made any comparison with the 
rates paid and the method of assessment as 
compared with veterans that you know, the 
veterans’ pension? 


_ Mr. Baldwin: I think it should be, sir. 


) Senator Carter: Pardon? I am talking about 
a person with a similar injury, and an old 
veteran who has got 50 per cent disability 
because his arm has gone or his fingers are 
Zone, compared with a person who is injured 
‘n industry with the same type of injury: 
Hoes he get anything comparable to the same 
jisability rate? 

; 

_ Mr. Neveu: Yes, I will say yes, for the 
simple reason—I don’t know if you senators 
are aware that many of the peope sitting on 
he Compensation Board come from D.V.A. 
yranch and have been through the veterans’ 
yensions and, having done such a good job 
with those people, they are going to do such a 
food job on us. We are working for produc- 
ion and this is what has happened. 


Senator Carter: I do not quite follow. 


Mr. Neveu: You did not get that? I will 
five it to you real nice and straight, that I 
vould say 65 per cent of the management of 
he Workmen’s Compensation Board have 
vorked for the government on veterans’ pen- 
ions, and they have done such a good job 
vith the veterans of Canada that they are 
low working on the workers of Canada to 
eprive us of our rights to fair compensation. 


_ Senator Pearson: I just want to ask a ques- 
ion of Mr. Neveu. Having worked all my life 
sS an independent man and not working for 
nybody else, this Workmen’s Compensation 
soard is a new thing to me. I know of it, but 
have never had any direct contact with it. 


' The first question I would like to ask is: 
vho supplies the funds for this workmen’s 
compensation? 


_Mr. Neveu: The employer does, but in turn 
je consumer pays for it. 


Senator Pearson: The employer does. 
| Mr. Neveu: Initially. 


The Chairman: On his payroll. 
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Mr. Neveu: On his payroll. 


Senator Pearson: 
your wages, is it? 


It is a deduction from 


Mr. Neveu: No—yes, that is right, deduc- 
tion from our payroll per hundred. I believe it 
is 14 cents or $14 per hundred payroll. 


Senator Pearson: So that builds up to 


insurance. 
Mr. Neveu: Yes, it is insurance. 
Mr. Baldwin: It is an insurance company. 


Mr. Neveu: It was initiated to be protection 
for employees. Initially in 1895 it was estab- 
lished. 1950 it came into power. They wanted 
it and they got it. It was initially protec‘ion 
for the employees, but rather than getting 
into protection for employees it is now gone 
back and it is protection of employers. That is 
what they should call it—employers’ protec- 
tion act, not employees’ protection act. 


Senator Pearson: Another queston. Due to 
the inflation that we have today, do you get 
an increase in your compensation as com- 
pared with, say, two years ago? 


Mr. Neveu: They gave us a token increase I 
think about a year ago. The increase was so 
little that nobody noticed it. 


The Chairman: What percentage? 


Mr. Baldwin: They raised it from $6,000 to 
$7,000. When you are hurt you get 75 per cent 
wages up to $7,000. Like, I make $15 to $16 
thousand and still don’t reach it. 


The Chairman: You say 75 per cent of that. 
Has that been due to the increased cost of 
living or inflation; has the percentage been 
raised? 


Mr. Baldwin: No, I would say no, because 
the protest and screaming and hollering from 
the recipients when they raised it to $7,000 
from $6,000 and you get 75 per cent, I do not 
think was due to inflation. We were not talk- 
ing about inflation. 


Mr. Neveu: We do not know the exact 
figure, what the increase of percentage was, 
but it was minimal. It certainly does not come 
up with the cost of living today. 


Senator Fergusson: I would like to ask Mr. 
Neveu a question. On page 2 he refers to the 
situation when a worker is fatally injured, 
and he stated the amount that is allowed, 
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which I presume is right. I am not familiar 
with the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. All I want to ask is: what compensation 
do you suggest should be allowed to the 
widow and children in the case of a worker 
who is fatally injured, or have you any 
suggestion? 


Mr. Neveu: The thing is that when a work- 
man is killed on the job his family is bur- 
dened with the funeral expenses. They allow 
$400, and you are well aware that $400 today 
barely buys the plot, let alone the funeral 
service, the coffin and everything else that 
goes with it. The rest is a burden on the 
family of about another $400 or $500, which 
the family has to pay. I think the responsibili- 
ty should be of the Compensation Board. It is 
inadequate. 

Another thing, it is $50 per child per 
month, plus $125 for the mother. 


The Chairman: That is the allowance? 
Mr. Neveu: That is the allowances. 


Senator Fergusson: That is what I was 


enquiring about. 


Mr. Neveu: That allowance alone is a 
much better allowance than you get on com- 
parable family benefits in Ontario. 


Senator Fergusson: It is better. 


Mr. Neveu: Oh, yes. You figure, if you have 
got five children that is $250 plus $125, which 
is $375 a month. 


Senator Fergusson: I gathered from your 
statement here that you did not think it was 
enough. 


Mr. Neveu: Well, I do not think anything is 
enough today with the rise of costs. 


Senator Fergusson: Have you any sugges- 
tion of how much it should be? 


Mr. Neveu: I think the mother who takes 
over the burden when her husband dies, I 
think it should be raised to at least $200, and 
then bring it up to the cost of living level, so 
that the family is as close as possible to when 
the husband was alive with his earning 
power, the standard of living that they were 
comfortable when he was living. 


Senator Fergusson: And it should escalate 
with the rise in the cost of living. 


Mr. Neveu: Certainly, it is only fair. 
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Mr. Neveu: From the Board? 


The Chairman: Is there a lump sum paid? | 
The Chairman: Yes. : 


Mr. Neveu: No, this is a pension. 


The Chairman: There is no lump sum at all 
at any time? 


Mr. Neveu: There is a lump sum at one 
time. If she marries, then she would be enti- 
tled to two years of what she was getting ina 
lump sum, that is all. 


The Chairman: Not on death? 
Mr. Neveu: No. 


Senator Inman: If the widow remarries, do 
the childen lose their allowances? 


Mr. Neveu: No, not until they reach the age 
of eighteen years and they do not change 
their name; they are protected that way. 


The Chairman: Do we understand you 
clearly to say that these allowances that you 
are talking about have not been changed) 
within recent years, say three years? The cost 
of living has gone up in the past three years 
about 12 per cent. In the course of that time 
there has been no raise at all or an insignifi- 
cant raise? 


Mr. Neveu: No significant raise. Minima) 
changes have been made, they raised it from 
$6,000 to $7,000 maximum. | 

{ 


} 


The Chairman: That does not change the 
percentage rate; it does not help the peopl 
who are on $6,000. | 


Mr. Neveu: No, because the largest portior 


of your working people never reach $7,000. 


The Chairman: What you are saying, it hai 
not changed. 


Mr. Neveu: It has not changed. 


The Chairman: One more question. Does 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board buy 
services from the Manpower people, do yot 


know? 


Mr. Neveu: they do buy certait 


programs. 


Yes, 


The Chairman: Programs from Manpower? | 


Mr. Neveu: Right, which they have to giv 
a means test, aptitude test to certify befor 
they will spend any money on you. 


‘The Chairman: Before the Compensation 
joard will spend any money? 


Mr. Neveu: Yes. 


\ 


The Chairman: But there is access to 
shabilitation if they want it? 


|Mr. Neveu: No, not rehabilitation in the 
mse of what rehabilitation might be. 


The Chairman: Let me get the question. 
ehabilitation for the person is available if 
1e Compensation Board buys it for them; 
‘anpower will do the rehabilitation for the 
dividual if the Compensation Board will 


ay? 
| Mr. Baldwin: No. 


The Chairman: I asked you the question to 
ogin with whether Manpower services were 
fing bought by the Compensation Board and 
du say “yes”. 


‘Mr. Neveu: Yes, they are. 

‘Mr. Baldwin: To a point. It all depends. 
is is the bureaucracy we are trying to 
eplain to you. By the time Manpower sends 
yu back to the Compensation Board, and if 
yur education is nil and he wants to be a 
lWldozer operator or something like that, 
fey do not have this kind of stuff. If he 
ants to be a crane operator or go in an 
(fice or learn a machine, he can’t do this. 


Mr. Neveu: And your government does not 
itran a man as a bulldozer operator or 
(ane operator. You do not have this because 
irequires—I have worked since I was four- 
tn years old. I have a complete journey- 
tan’s in structural steel work, lay-out work, 
éd everything. Manpower cannot give a man 
tis training. I can also operate a bulldozer. 


The Chairman: That is pretty specialized 
tiining. 

Mr. Neveu: It is construction. 

t 

The Chairman: It is construction, but very 


Secialized. You are a crane operator. They 
canot give that sort of training to anybody. 


| 

Mr. Baldwin: No, takes two years; you 
Ive to be apprenticed two years and they 
A pay for it. 


The Chairman: It is very specialized work. 
Iw long did it take you to learn? 
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Mr. Baldwin: Two years. That is the rule 
before you get your ticket, you apprentice 
two years. 


The Chairman: Then you can immediately 
go to work? 


Mr. Baldwin: Yes. 


Mr. Neveu: Provided you have money to 
pay your initiation into the union. Here is 
another thing. My union is $300 to get in, and 
it is not on the instalment plan. It is not 
“work now and pay later” but it is “pay now 
or do not work”. 


Mr. Baldwin: I think we are losing track of 
one thing that I would like to ask the senator. 


The Chairman: Go ahead. 


Mr. Baldwin: A man is working, and he 
owns his home and he is paying his mortgage, 
paying his bills. All of a sudden he is hurt 
on the job, and then as soon as he is hurt on 
the job—like me, I have a two-foot scar 
down my back in three operations. As soon 
as I take my shirt off, no employer wants me. 
Am I entitled to live as I have been living, 
or should I just become a nothing overnight 
because I was hurt on the job? This I would 
like somebody to answer, please, for me. 


The Chairman: You are entitled to a decent 
living. 


Mr. Baldwin: Do I have to go on welfare? 
Welfare will not pay for my home. 


The Chairman: There is a responsibility on 
the Compensation Board, which was estab- 
lished for the purpose of putting you in such 
a position that until such time as you are able 
to return to the work you were doing, you 
continue to be maintained at the standard 
that you are accustomed to. That was the 
theory of the Compensation Board. 


Mr. Baldwin: It is not working that way. 


Mr. Neveu: At one time this was the finest 
plan in North America and the world, you 
could say, because they were selling it all 
over the world and many provinces, such as 
New Brunswick, have a liability clause, but 
they have other loopholes. They have adapted 
certain sections of our Compensation Act. A 
Commissioner came from Vancouver here to 
look at our tribunal system, and he said h 
would never endorse the tribunal system in 
B.C. as long as he had breath in his body; 
grabbed the airplane and went home. That is 
Commissioner Stiles. 
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The Chairman: Workmen’s Compensation 
was a real flower at the beginning of the 
century when introduced by Meridith. It was 
the first of its kind. The trouble is it has not 
been maintained and adequately brought up 
to date, as you point out. That happens to a 
lot of plans. 


Mr. Neveu: Manpower is the same thing. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, there is 
one thing I would like to say while we are 
discussing this. I certainly do not know any- 
thing about the people who administer the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in Ontario. I 
come from New Brunswick, and I think it 
would be very inappropriate for me to com- 
ment on how they administer it. Besides, we 
are not having their side of the question at 
all. I have great sympathy with the people 
who have had difficulties themselves. 


On page 4 you make the statement: 


It is this type of a silent wall of bureau- 
cracy that faces not only the injured 
workman but all the poor of Canada in 
their relationships with government and 
government agencies 


I take exception to that, and I think I have a 
right to do that because of my own personal 
expereince. For a number of years I adminis- 
tered a federal department in the province of 
New Brunswick, I was head of that depart- 
ment, and I can tell you that the poor people 
got just as much attention, in many cases 
more attention, from our department as 
people who tried to push us around because 
they were more important. We had some of 
them too and they got very little attention. 


I can tell you particularly of one case that I 
discovered, which I thought had been decided 
wrongly. At great personal inconvenience I 
investigated it. I even gave up one of my 
holiday terms to be sure to get at the basis of 
it. Finally I got a decision favouring the poor 
person who had applied, and they got a large 
settlement. 


The people I worked with were very inter- 
ested. Imight say that nobody even said 
“thank you” to me for doing it. I know from 
my personal experience that this generaliza- 
tion about all civil servants is just not true. 
There are many dedicated civil servants. 


Mr. Neveu: There are many dedicated civil 
servants. We are not saying it is the civil 
servants. It is the legislative acts that they are 
bound by. 
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The Chairman: You are not saying any 
thing good about us either. Go ahead. 


Mr. Neveu: I was saying about Manpower. 
worked for twenty-three years and I con 
tributed all my life into Manpower, whic 
was unemployment insurance when I starte 
at the age of fourteen. At sixteen I was work 
ing in a shipyard on corvettes. I paid int 
this. I never went to Manpower. I collecte 
once for two weeks, unemployment insurane 
in my lifetime. 


I had an unfortunate accident, which is 
minor accident; I fell 65 feet. I split my ey 
and my chin and I went back to work tw 
weeks later. Here is a very minor accider 
which comes into a permanent disability. 
never asked for a pension. All I ask is to k 
rehabilitated into something else in which 
can make $125, though I used to make $400 
week previously. All I want is something 1 
make myself independent. I asked them ft 
$3,000 to maintain my family while I wi 
rehabilitating myself and keep their pensio 
and they rejected me. They said the prograi 
I was going to undertake was too expensiv 
That is kind of degrading for me. Manpow 
certainly does not retain anybody to be con 
petitive in the field. I have been told by tl 
general manager of Manpower that it wou 
cost too much money to retrain people to 1 
competitive. 


The Chairman: Have you any furth 
questions? 


Senator Carter: I was going to ask one 1a! 
question. You say here that the unions a| 
not very much interested in your complaini) 
at least, they do not seem to be interested 
fighting your battles. Is there any reason f 
that? 


Mr. Neveu: Unions are fighting battl 
every day, they are fighting them like we a) 
individual cases. They have full compensati’ 
committees; but they are not the power a 
the tool that could make these changes. The 
are immediate changes that they could do 
this Act if they used this power. They ha 
not been willing to do this. Unions are vel 
comfortable collecting $10 a month, but wh 
it comes right down to the grass roots W 
decides these policies? It is not the workers 
the grass roots who decide policies and wt 
action should be taken against this Act 
change it. They have made many briefs, mi 
you, and submitted them to the Minister 
Labour and they have just been ignored. 
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Senator Carter: You cite one case here 
1ere a person got injured, and when they 
mputed his compensation they took into 
nsideration his leave so that his average for 
2 three or four weeks went down because 
sy included weeks when he was not work- 
i Surely that is the cause of the wording in 
2 Act, that instead of “Working weeks” 
mebody said “Weeks”. Surely the unions, I 
uld think, would say: “Here is something 
it is a technicality that obviously should be 
anged”. Why are not the unions fighting 
s? They meet with the government once at 
ist a year. Surely they could point out this 
aple change that needs to be made. Why is 
it not being done? 
\ 
Mr. Neveu: I do not know. They are not 
ng their power. To me, when you are 
Hite this, and I have been looking at this 
1 this is what I have been saying, that this 
emerely a technicality. They said: “Well, 
juld you be willing to contribute to this?” I 
id that if it meant full compensation, I 
id put $2 a week in it, which would be 
90 a month, sure I would be willing to, 
yrause I knew when I am hurt I would be 
wing so much full compensation until I am 
(abilitated. They said that again you are 
‘. the risk of being like a welfare 
tipient: he would not want to go back to 
ick because he is drawing too much money. 
[ me that is a lie; that is middle-class 
taking. 


lenator Carter: That is not the question. 


\ 
fr. Neveu: It is a technicality. 


‘he Chairman: No, the question was why 
1 unions had not engrossed themselves in 
I} to assist you, if what you say is an obvi- 
1 injustice. That is the question. You can 
“ier answer it or you do not know. 


fr. Neveu: They have been very silent; 

have been doing this but it is very silent. 
ie the brief says, they have made conces- 
‘iis to the government; “We will leave you 
lie and you leave us alone”. We are satis- 
« that is the way things are going. 


he Chairman: Thank you. I have the 
ple from Hamilton and I have Mrs. Polgar 
M2. Thank you for coming up. The Man- 
«ver aspect of it has come before us on 
My occasions, and we intend to pay par- 
‘iar attention to the point you make. 
21802—2 
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Mr. Neveu: The point has been made 
before but we have not been to grips with it 
seriously. 


The Chairman: No, the point has been 
made by other people. 


Mr. Neveu: May I ask one question? 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Neveu: After you have travelled all 
through Canada and you have spent a great 
deal of money, what do you believe you will 
accomplish that you do not already know of 
the needs of the people? 


The Chairman: All I can tell you is that we 
are spending less money than anybody would 
anticipate, because whether we are here or 
whether we are in Ottawa our salaries go on. 
You must realize we hope to be a very effec- 
tive committee. We hope to make recom- 
mendations that will appeal to the Canadian 
people and appeal to the Government of 
Canada in bringing in legislation that will 
alleviate and to a great extent eradicate 
poverty. We are quite confident. 


Mr. Neveu: Thank you very much. 
The Chairman: Is Mrs. Polgar here? 


Mrs. Doris Power: My name is Doris Power 
and I am representing the Just Society. 


The Chairman: Mrs. Polgar arranged to be 
here. Come right up. 


Mrs. Power: We have a statement to make 
to the senators and to the public here today. 


We have a new fashion in the land of 
Canada: we have discovered the poor. Our 
thought, research and action are more and 
more focused on the poor and on poverty. We 
talk about them, study them, describe them, 
get angry at them, and we even send around 
Senate Committees to search for answers, and 
the answers seem so hard to come by. Our 
hard-working public servants travel labori- 
ously from city to city and from village to 
village. They set up shop in schoolhouses or 
halls like this still quaint with the regal fla- 
vour of an empire in demise, and they look 
for answers to the problems. They listen to 
poor people, social workers, club women, 
do-gooders, and do-badders. They listen and 
the answers seem to escape them. 


What a strange malady this thing called 
poverty! Yet all the people who participate in 
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this ritual, they come and they read briefs— 
some of them are not so brief; they decry 
inequity or attack the poor or suggest educa- 
tion or rehabilitation or sterilization or isola- 
tion, and the senators listen and nod their 
heads and ask questions, and somehow there 
are no answers. Just suggestions—like the 
guaranteed annual income or more money for 
older people or a better education. The 
senators tell us to appreciate the great effort 
they are making in our interests; be sure that 
they have our best interests at heart. 

Let. us stop kidding each other; let us not 
play games with each other, and let us end 
this ritual; end the string of briefs and ques- 
tions. We of the Just Society movement decry 
this cynical game. We know there are large 
corporations raping our land, polluting our 
air and laying off thousands of workers in 
one fell swoop when their profits dipped 
somewhat. 


We ask: what is the answer to this thing 
called poverty, how can we find it? We know 
there are thousands and thousands of people 
at the mercy of land developers and 
unscrupulous slum landlords, who are prey, 
just as the chicken is prey to the hawk or the 
rabbit is prey to the mountain lion. And we 
keep on asking: Why is there poverty? Why 
is housing so bad? 


We know that there is a vast amount of 
wealth in the hands of a few; we know that 
45 per cent of the income is grabbed by less 
than 5 or 10 per cent of the population in this 
country, and we cannot understand why there 
is not enough to go around. We know that the 
immense wealth and the natural resources are 
in the hands of private individuals, many of 
them in a foreign land, while our own people 
starve—and we cannot understand why there 
is not enough to go around. 


We demand that this farce stop. We 
demand that if this committee wishes to study 
anything, it should study wealth, not poverty. 
We demand that the committee study the 
nature of oppression in this country, not the 
oppressed. 


There are answers to poverty. You refuse 
to ask the right questions, and until you do 
you will not get the right answers, only more 
deceit. 


This view of your function is shared by the 
members of the Just Society movement. Your 
committee has no sanction in our eyes and no 
value until it starts to ask the right questions; 
until it brings the owners of the mining com- 
panies and the automobile companies and the 
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growing list of American subsidiaries here ° 
ask them how they contribute to povera j 
Canada. 


It is for this reason that the Just Socie: 
movement has submitted no formal brief ° 
this committee. We record our protest | 
these words. | 


It needs to be pointed out, however, that y 
are a democratic organization. It is for th 
reason that you heard from one of our men 
bers concerning one smal facet of this life : 
inequity and oppression that we face. He ar 
his committee members made the decision | 
present their brief. They are nonetheless | 
accord with our overall feeling. 


I might add that we are people commit 
to action. We want change. Reform is n 
acceptable to us, and we will not legitimi 
this type of social bullshit! 


The Chairman: Will the Hamilton gro. 
come forward. Our next presentation is toi 
made by the Social Planning and Resear 
Council of Hamilton and District. On n 
immediate right is Reuel S. Amdur, plannn 
associate. Next to him is Mr. Patrick T. Hur 
who is a senior partner and executive of tl 
national public accounting firm of MacGilli 
ray and Company. Next to him is Dr. Frar 
E. Jones, Chairman of the Research Adviso; 
Committee of the Social Planning a: 
Research Council of Hamilton and District, 
professor of sociology at McMaster Universil 
Mr. Hunt will begin to discuss the brief. | 


Mr. Patrick T. Hunt, F.C.A. (Chairman 
Poverty Committee and Treasurer of t 
Social Planning and Research Council — 
Hamilton and District): Thank you, W 
Chairman, and honourable senators. I wou 
like also to indicate that there are 0 
members of our delegation here in the auc 
ence, notably Mr. Donald Cannon, preside 
of the Social Planning and Research Coun) 
of Hamilton and District; Mr. E. Penningtc 
Executive director of the Council; Mr. Rob« 
Arnold, research associate. There are oth 
members of the policy committee in t 
audience. 


Mr. Chairman and honourable senators, ‘ 
behalf of the Social Planning and Resear' 
Council of Hamilton and District, I thank y‘ 
for this opportunity to appear before you. V) 
hope the brief will make a significant coni 
bution towards achieving your objectives 
finding and elucidating the problems of po 
erty in Canada. 


‘Before addressing myself to the contents of 
r submission, I propose to devote a minute 
| two to explain the structure of the organi- 
tion in regard to the brief. 

‘irst I refer to page iii of our brief. Here is 
e list of the Board of Directors of the Social 
anning and Research Council of Hamilton 
‘d District. These people are elected or 
wpointed by the citizens of the Hamilton dis- 
ct by virtue of their involvement in specific 
cial services, or because they are concerned 

erally with the scope and quality of social 

rvices in the Hamlton district. 
‘An executive Committee is elected annually 
aich carries out the policies of the board, 
ilizing professional staff employed by the 
yuncil. 


The basic objectives of the Council are 
ijicated on page 61. In brief they are 
search, coordination of existing services and 
pang social welfare services in Hamilton 
ed district. 


This Board resolved to make a submission, 
the invitation of the Senate Committee, 
assigned to it the highest priority. 


I now refer to the previous page (ii) 
yerein are listed the members of the Com- 
rttee on Poverty. Most of these people are 
ivolved in poverty—all of them are involved 
ipoverty in some way or another. There are 
to members of the committee who have 
ten stricken by the disease. The only person 
vio has not been involved to any great 
etent is myself, the chairman, and I assumed 
eneutral role as chairman of the committee 
sice my experience of poverty has not 
eceeded that of the average citizen. 


fn considering the approach to our work, 
v were confronted with two major constric- 
tns, that of available time and available 
cta. We were forced to decide between the 
koad all inclusive approach to this extensive 
éd very complex problem of poverty, or con- 
catration on specific aspects. We chose the 
lter. Why? Because we felt that the broader 
proach would produce superficial and 
itonclusive results, while the in-depth study 
Cc the specific aspects of poverty would pro- 
¢ce more reliable results. 


It 

[refer you to the table of contente in our 
tief at page iv, wherein the selected areas 
v: studied are indicated. First of all, chap- 
t' 1 was “A Working Definition of Poverty”. 
Iwas necessary for us to define poverty for 
Cr purposes so that we could come to grips 
\th the problem. Chapter 2 deals with some 
fneral characteristics of poverty in Hamilton. 
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Chapter 3 is selected approaches to improving 
living standards of the poor in Hamilton and 
district, dealing specifically with public assist- 
ed housing. Chapter 4 deals with the role of 
social planning councils in dealing with 
poverty. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, the timing of 
your visit to Toronto is somewhat premature 
for us. A significant and vital part of our 
brief is missing. It concerns a survey of some 
two hundred low income families. While the 
information from the survey is in and is in 
the process of collation with the use of the 
computer, we are a week or two from com- 
pleting the study and drawing conclusions. 


From the advance information that we 
have received relative to the hearings of the 
Senate Committee, we understand that you 
are most anxious to receive first-hand knowl- 
edge from people who are poor. We sincerely 
hope that you will find it possible for us to 
meet you again to present this very important 
supplement to our brief. 


At page 1 of our brief in the introduction, 
we have defined the region about which we 
are talking. It is Hamilton and district, com- 
prising the Hamilton Metropolitan area of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, simply consist- 
ing of the City of Hamilton, Wentworth 
County and the Town of Burlington. It also 
indicates the importance of a study of the 
poverty problems in this area and an overall 
study of the problems of poverty in Canada. 
It is an area of a high level of economic 
activity; and it is evidence that such a high 
level of activity, important as it is, is not by 
iself the total solution to the problems of 
poverty. 

The poverty existing in Hamilton is the 
poverty of a modern industrial city, the kind 
of poverty we can expect in other areas that 
are in the process of beginning to 
industrialize. 


We then feel, Mr. Chairman and senators, 
that this is a most important area for us to 
discuss in the overall context of poverty, 
because it will give indications of future pov- 
erty in other areas of Canada. 


Our recommendations, contained on pages. 
(v) to (vii) of the brief are as follows: 


The recommendations contained in this 
brief focus primarily on means which 
will improve conditions for those in pov- 
erty. We urge that governments at all 
levels explore through research and trial 
projects the means for eliminating pover- 
ty in Canada. All Canadians in need 
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should receive the kind of help necessary 
to bring them beyond the poverty level 
through an uncomplicated mechanism 
that does not infringe on the dignity of 
the recipient. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


1. Public assistance grants should not be 
below the poverty line, and there should 
be work incentives beyond the poverty 
line, At least until such time as grants 
are raised to the poverty line, additional 
money for public assistance is probably 
best spent in increasing the size of grants 
rather than in improving casework ser- 
vices. In no case should receipt of public 
assistance be dependent upon willingness 
to accept casework help. 


2. The Province of Ontario should cease 
looking at social welfare as a program for 
community casualties only. It should 
adopt legislation making possible pro- 
grams such as information services and 
other services for the entire community. 


3. The Province of Ontario should pass 
legislation making it possible for the 
Province to take advantage of the Canada 
Assistance Plan in supplementing the 
income of those fully employed in jobs 
paying less than public assistance. It 
should also increase the amount that 
single parents receiving assistance and 
wishing to work may keep. 


4. Public assistance programs at all levels 
should involve citizen committees and 
advisory boards on which representatives 
of recipients are included, and these pro- 
grams should aim at increasing public 
appreciation for and understanding of 
public assistance through providing 
“community leaders” with opportunities 
to learn more about public assistance, 
through use of a program including going 
on home visits, with the consent of the 
clients. 

5. All public assistance in Ontario should 
be provided through a single Provincial 
Department of Social and Family Ser- 
vices or through regional agencies with 
all operating functions, operating under 
regulations set down by a Provincial 
Department. There should be an adequate 
number of branch offices for accessibility, 
and public assistance workers throughout 
the area should be assigned caseloads in 
accordance with the degree and type of 
their training and experience. Scholar- 
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ship help and leaves of absence should | 
available for public welfare staff wishiy 
educational advancement and capable 
utilizing it. 

6. Various practices which tend 
degrade recipients, such as taking licen 
plates away, paying rent directly to lan 
lords, holding interviews under unfavo 
rable conditions, and asking recipients 
be available for home visits over exten 
ed periods of time, should be eliminat 
whenever they ocur. Control of clie 
expenditure of money is appropriate on 
when the client is incapable of handli 
his money. 


7. There should be programs to provi 
basic adult education for rehabilitation 
persons who are not able to read or wri 
at a minimally adequate level or w 
lack basic arithmetic skills. 


8. There is need for more Canadii 
research in and by public assistan 
agencies. | 


| 
HOUSING | 


9. The Federal Government should gath 
data about housing on a regular basis 4 
central cities, metropolitan areas aj 
provinces. The data should provide infc 
mation about vacancy rates and quali 
of dwelling units, from a sample of : 
dwelling units, occupied and vac 
rental and otherwise. 


10. The Federal Government should cez’ 
using housing as an economic regulator. 


11. Appropriate levels of governme 
should provide much more public housi 
and should take measures to increase t 
quantity of housing. Quantity of housi) 
can be increased through more non-pr 
and cooperative construction and reno\| 
tion made possible by low interest and—| 
non-interest long-term loans, loan gu 
rantees, and grants. Stringent measu! 
to counteract the inflation in land co/ 
can be expected to increase quantity | 

housing even further. | 


12. Locally, a single department shot 
be responsible for receipt of complail 
related to quality of housing. 


13. Quality of housing should be upgré| 
ed, using such approaches as tax holidé 
for improvement of substandard dwelli 
units and municipal trusteeship of sv 
units. 


| 
| 


THE ROLE OF SOCIAL PLANNING 
COUNCILS 


14. As most programs require some 
degree of adaptation to local conditions, 
the Government should be aware of the 
social planning councils as a major 
resource in making these adaptations. 
The Government should take steps to 
make it possible for social planning coun- 
cils to obtain Federal funds to carry out 
demonstration projects and to provide a 
continuing source for the kind of research 
, information which they are in a unique 
position to supply. 

15. Other social planning councils and 
voluntary agencies generally should 
become involved in assisting the organi- 
zation of low-income citizen groups and 
in involving them more fully in existing 
organizations. 


Dealing with a working definition of pover- 
t may I refer you to page 9 of our submis- 
m, wherein we have developed poverty 
lies for Hamilton in 1969 by family size. For 
¢ample, we have established $2,200 as being 
te poverty line for a single person; $4,800 
F a four-person family; $7,700 for an eight- 


trson family—after adjustments for family 
-gowances and income tax. 


Our report says to you, Mr. Chairman and 
| tae ele senators, that we are able to con- 
ade from our studies with a reasonable 
cgree of certainty that, compared with 
ada and with Ontario, Metro Hamilton is 
“pre fortunate in that its percentage of fami- 
Is in poverty is lower, its income levels are 
izher, its income distribution is more com- 
ict, indicating a lesser proclivity to poverty. 
) ‘le percentage of families in poverty has 
tiuced between 1961 and 1969 from 19 per 
| cat to 13 per cent of families, or in absolute 
-rmbers from 19 thousand to between 15 and 
1 thousand. The tendency to poverty 
isreases rapidly with family size to over 50 
|r cent for families of eight, notwithstanding 
lich three-quarters of the families in pover- 
consist of five persons or less. The prepon- 
‘aape of families in poverty about two in 
‘mber include a wage earner. 


fe, families tend to live in specified areas 
fee Hamilton district, and the correlation is 
€monstrated between the extent of poverty 
ed the degree of juvenile delinquency in 
tose areas. 


Mr. Chairman, I would refer you to page 21 
cour brief, wherein we have indicated some 
Flicy implications emanating from some of 


| 
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the comments in our brief. The first one is 
relative to retired couples. Close to 20 per cent 
of the poor families in Metropolitan Hamilton 
appear to be retired couples. The implication 
jis that since one cannot expect retired couples 
‘to obtain employment, poverty in this group 
must be primarily dealt with through income 
support programs. We were very gratified to 
see in the press yesterday that there is some 
suggestion that the guaranteed annual income 
supplement for aged persons might be 
increased. The increase suggested in the 
report would bring the retired couple up to 
the poverty lines we suggest within $200. We 
Would hope that the $500 allowance which -is 
available for income tax puposes to people 
over 70 would become available to people of 
65 to 70, which is not the case at the moment. 

The second policy implication is on page 23. 
The percentage of poverty increases rapidly 
with family size, rising to over 50 per cent in 
eight or more person families. The implica- 
tion here is a need for very careful considera- 
tion of more adequate birth control programs, 
bearing in mind that they must be acceptable 
to those they are attempting to serve. 


The third implication is an important one, 
relative to the geographical distribution of the 
poor. It is often said that in our kind of 
society the poor are invisible. This partially 
reflects their concentration in areas where 
middle and upper income people are relative- 
ly few. In terms of policy, what this is liable 
to mean is that the people who exercise a 
dominant influence will have little contact 
with poverty and, accordingly, will fail to see 
it as an important issue. This raises the ques- 
tion of how to develop an awareness of pov- 
erty among middle class groups. 

Mr. Chairman, we also discovered, without 
searching too hard, that a stigma is attached 
to poverty. The rest of society regards the 
poor with a strong element of suspicion. We 
are sure that the matter of public attitudes 
towards the poor has been presented in other 
briefs to you. It bears repeating, however, 
since the condition is obvious to the most 
casual observer. It is a major obstacle in 
developing plans and programs to deal with 
poverty effectively, since governments tend to 
react to public opinion. 


We also found that housing is in short 
supply in Hamilton district and with the high 
cost of land rents are commensurately high, 
and inadequate sub-par housing is claiming 
premium rents in consequence. 


I will now speak to our recommendations 
on pages (v), (vi) and (vii), which are directed 
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to all levels of government. The implication 
contained there is that on-going research spon- 
sored and carried on by the government 
should be directed to establishing new forms 
of public assistance. It was outside the scope 
of our possibility, having the restrictions of 
time and also of data, to make an in-depth 
study of other forms of public assistance. In 
any event, Mr. Chairman, we feel that this is 
the government’s role. They have the infor- 
mation, they know the priorities within the 
other problems in the country. They know the 
extent of the economy andi the ability of the 
economy to meet any proposed plan. We are 
most anxious to indicate that an on-going 
system of research should be conducted to 
find better ways of meeting public assistance. 


It was not the primary purpose of our 
Council in authorizing the preparation of this 
brief, to plead the cause of the poor. It was a 
research project designed within the con- 
strictions of the available time and the avail- 
able data, to determine the fact. The facts 
determined within these constrictions indi- 
cate, however, that positive planning is ur- 
gently needed to alleviate the plight of the 
poor; for while the structure and characteris- 
tics of poverty in Hamilton and district com- 
pare favourably with Canada and Ontario, 
the fact remains tht the number of poor fami- 
lies in Hamilton and district who are strug- 
gling below the poverty lines is estimated to 
be somewhere between 15 thousand and 16 
thousand. Notwithstanding the economic afflu- 
ence of our region, we are only able to por- 
tray a gruesome picture of poverty within 
it, and we can assume that the picture which 
depicts the conditions in the rest of Canada 
is even more gruesome. 


When the results of our survey of low 
income families are collated and we have 
drawn our conclusions, we expect to throw 
more light on the specific problems of the 
poor. 


On behalf of the Council, I reiterate our 
hope that you will permit us to communicate 
to you the findings of the survey. For our 
part, we would be prepared to meet with you 
in Ottawa if need be. 


In closing, Mr. Chairman and honourable 
senators, I can do no better than repeat the 
sentiments of our Council as expressed in 
the last paragraph of our introduction on 
page 2. It is our fervent hope that the interest 
of the Special Senate Committee and the 
efforts of those who have made submissions to 
you, will have impact beyond research and 
reports into areas of new policy and its 
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implementation. Thank you very much, M 
Chairman. 


The Chairman: I cannot help but commen 
that there is a group of very young people i 
the audience who have had an exceptiona 
opportunity to hear one of the very bes 
briefs, presented in an excellent manner. Thi 
is a real treat that you have had this morn 
ing, and I want to call your attention to if 
Senator Pearson. 


Senator Pearson: Referring to housing i 
your recommendations, I wonder if it is possi 
ble for you to answer this question. Hoy 
many vacant units are there is Hamilton, an 
are these units privately owned or are som: 
of them public housing? 


Mr. Hunt: Senator Pearson, I will refer thi 
question to Mr. Amdur, who was instrumen 
tal in preparing the report relative t 
housing. 


Mr. Reuel S. Amdur (Planning Associate 
The Social Planning and Research council o 
Hamilton and District): One of the problem 
that we face in doing this study is that ther 
is no place in which there is detailed informa 
tion about the extent of the vacancy rate. 


On page 49, in the discussion of the sum 
mary of the housing situation, we have | 
vacancy rate for Hamilton in May 1968 i 
single detached houses, for rent or sale, of 1. 
per cent; in apartments where there are six c 
more units, the vacancy rate for rentals wa 
1.3 per cent in 1969. | 

One of the concerns that we came to in thi 
report is that the reporting of vacancies an 
of housing conditions is really inadequak 
and that there was a need for improvemer 
here. 


With regard to public housing, Hamilton : 
blessed with a fairly good situation as far @) 
the number of units of public housing is cor 
cerned, compared to other areas of Canadi 
but in absolute terms I do not think that th 
situation could be described as good. 


If you look at table VIII on page 46, yo 
will see the number of units administered b 
the Hamilton Housing Authority, which tota 
1,693. This is for family housing, and th 
waiting list is almost as large as the numb 
of units, with planned construction for 197 
being 387 units. 


On the preceding page there is a discussio 
of senior citizen units. There were 803 uni! 
in 1969, with an additional 594 schedule fc 


| 
| 
{ 
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astruction. The waiting list as of October 
ird, 1969, was 1,237 for bachelor apartments 
ed 306 couples. 


Senator Pearson: I do not suppose you can 
eswer this other point. What are the condi- 
ns of the vacant units? Are they habitable 
¢ getting down to the point where they are 
cing to be destroyed? 

i Amdur: There are two comments on 
s. We have to have some more detailed 
‘formation on this from the survey. The 
ner comment I would make is that from the 
ormation we have, the housing available 
f’ the poor families is frequently not very 
99d. Again, we suffer from the problem of a 
k of standard, regular gathering of data on 
{» subject; but one person on our poverty 
cnmittee who had at one point worked for 
> Hamilton Public Welfare Department, 
ilicated that some place between a third and 
afourth of the houses that she went into 
sfered serious deficiencies. Some place in the 
bef, though I do not have the page number 
amy fingertips, one of the city aldermen, 
‘lerman Scanlon, reported that he could 
Ink, without any difficulty, of a thousand 
its of low income housing—not public 
hasing but low income housing—which, if he 
wre to turn them into the Hamilton and 
intworth Health Unit, would have to be 
eicuated, but he does not do so because 
ve are not other units in which to place 


tise families. 


jenator Pearson: It would seem to me, 
n, that there is a definite and great need 
f(a proper survey of all housing as it comes 
o the market for sale and for rent, so that 
yi would know just exactly where you stood 
irthe city. 


Mr. Amdur: I would think that beyond that 
tlre is a need for a periodic census of hous- 
according to quality and according to 
situs, whether it is vacant or occupied. 


= 


senator Pearson: So that the City or the 
wifare organization who takes charge of this 
hising would be able to spot right away 
wether there is a house or vacant unit to be 


hi and its condition? 


| 

Ar. Amdur: I think we are talking about 
different things. I am talking about gath- 
eg information on the condition generally. 
Yi are talking about the problems faced by 
tl individual person in finding a decent 
Pice, and dealing with the problems of 
irividual enforcement, and I think certainly 


—— 
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there is a reason for that. I think what I am 
suggesting is perhaps easier. 


Senator Pearson: Thank you very much. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, recommen- 
dation number 3 is: 


the Province of Ontario should pass 
legislation making it possible for the 
province to take advantage of the Canada 
Assistance Plan in supplementing the 
incomes of those fully employed in jobs 
paying less than public assistance. 


Is there any special reason for saying that 
legislation is required? My understanding of 
it is that legislation is not required. I would 
like to ask Mr. Hunt or any of his associates 
whether they are aware that some poor prov- 
inces are already doing this? 


The Chairman: Senator Carter, they take 
your word for it. They are not lawyers. He 
thought that the municipalities would require 
legislation by the Ontario Legislature, but I 
have just wised him up, and he knows now. 
Your question was: why is it not in effect in 
Ontario when it is in effect in many other 
provinces? 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


The Chairman: The answer is it could be, I 
think, that is all. 


Mr. Hunt: I think you have answered the 
question, Mr. Chairman. Probably we are 
mistaken on that. The fact of the matter is 
the province is not operating under that par- 
ticular legislation, and the moneys which 
could be available to meet a need are not 
there. 


Senator Carter: On page 9 you have a table 
of poverty lines for families of various sizes. 
That table, if I understand your brief correct- 
ly, was compiled by taking the food budget of 
the provincial or municipal department as 70 
per cent and then expanding it up to 100 per 
cent. Is that how that table was compiled? 


Mr. Hunt: Dr. Jones can answer this ques- 
tion more specifically, senator, but I think I 
can answer that one, that three elements of 
cost between food, clothing and housing, were 
determined from various sources, and you are 
right that the Hamilton Public Welfare 
Department is the information relative to 
food and clothing; then 10/7ths of that figure 
was calculated to extend the figures; then 
certain other adjustments for family allow- 
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ance and income tax were calculated. Dr. 
Jones, would you care to enlarge upon that? 


Dr. Frank E. Jones (Chairman of the 
Research Advisory Committee of the Social 
Planning and Research Council of Hamilton 
and District): I think the only thing I can add 
is that we did do exactly what Mr. Hunt said: 
we took the judgment of the Welfare Depart- 
ment in reaching a decision. When the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada devised its poverty 
lines for the country, they used a survey that 
had been done by the Bureau of Statistics for 
1957, I think it was. We wanted to have more 
up-to-date costs. 


In trying to define poverty levels in money 
terms, since this is arbitrary, we took a posi- 
tion similar to that of the Economic Council 
and said that if the minimal amount of 
money that people have to spend for housing 
and food and clothing equals 70 per cent of 
their income, they are in poverty. Then we 
took the amount of money that the Welfare 
Department suggested in terms of their stand- 
ard allowances and they might very well be 
an under-estimate. 


Senator Carter: That is my next question. 
To what extent did you examine these food 
and clothing allowances and compare them 
with the actual prices that prevail in 
Hamilton? 


Dr. Jones: I do not think we did that, but 
what we are doing now is that we are carry- 
ing out a survey of approximately 200 fami- 
lies, and at least 60 per cent of those are 
below the hard poverty lines as we have 
defined them. We are asking them detailed 
questions about expenditures of various sorts, 
so that we will have a better basis for assess- 
ing these poverty lines than we now have. At 
this point we thought the best judgment was 
to ask the Welfare Department’s recommen- 
dations. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, I just 
have a short question. I am sorry, I have to 
leave, but I would like to have the opportuni- 
ty to-raise it. I would like to say to the 
Committee that from my friend in Hamilton I 
learned that your Committee on poverty was 
devoting a great deal of time and effort to 
preparing a brief for our Committee. I cer- 
tainly think, from the brief you have present- 
ed, that the time is well spent, and that it is 
going to be most useful to us. I have read the 
section on housing, and I know it is going to 
be extremely useful, because the information 
you have given us is very good. There is one 
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thing I would like you to elaborate on, ho 
ever, and that is recommendation 12 und 
“Housing”: 
Locally, a single department should © 
responsible for receipt of complaints rel 
tive to quality of housing 


Would you elaborate on that a little? 


Mr. Hunt: Yes, I will ask Mr. Amdur 
reply to that. 


Mr. Amdur: Currently there are sever 
places that enforce legislation or by-lay 
regarding housing. For example, the fi 
department is concerned with fire hazarc¢ 
the health department is concerned with sor 
kinds of considerations; the building depa 
ment is concerned with others. These are : 
within the City of Hamilton. 


In Wentworth County, again, the Hamilto: 
Wentworth Health Unit might be involve 
Each municipality has its own buildi 
department with its own regulations. Burlin 
ton has a different operation because they a 
currently in Halton County, so they a 
affected by another county as well as loc 
jurisdictions. The whole thing can be excee 
ingly confusing, especially to a person wl 
may not be particularly knowledgeable abo 
where to go with problems. 


Senator Fergusson: This ‘is a wider fie 
than I had taken from your recommendatio 
I thought you meant that instead of havi 
supervisors in certain places to whom yt 
could make complaints, there would be 0) 
central place. 


Mr. Amdur: No, I think the important thi 
is that there be one place to put a complai 
into. If you feel that your: place is unsa 
because of the stairs, I would think you mig 
call the same place as you would call if yi 
were afraid your boiler was going to blow uj 


Senator Carter: In your first recommend 
tion on page (v) you say: 


Public assistance grants should not 
below the poverty line, and there shou 
be work incentives beyond the pover 
line 
The more I think about this, the more I a 
beginning to agree with it, but how wou 
you prefer these incentives to be calculate, 
Would you prefer that the incentive be 
percentage of earnings, on a percentage bas 
or on a flat rate basis? Have you given al 
thought to that? 


} 


| Mr. Hunt: No, we have not given any 
nought in Committee. Each of us, I daresay, 
as our own independent thoughts. I would 
ke to say, relative to the question of incen- 
ves, one member of our Committee who is 
a poverty has all the incentive in the world 
) do part time work, but in actual fact to do 
>) would mean she would be worse off than 
ae is under the present program. 


'So we are committed to that principle, and 
iy own personal thoughts are that perhaps 
he amount of money that an individual 
light be able to. keep in part time situations 
a local or provincial welfare programs, 
‘ould be on a sliding scale. As to the form 

that scale and the extent of it, I have no 
fa but just my first reaction to it is that 
iere could be something of that sort. 


‘Senator Carter: Are you saying that the 
icentive should diminish as the earnings 
crease? 


Mr. Hunt: That is my original reaction to 
, Senator. 


Senator Carter: Just one last question, Mr. 
hairman. You mention a single department, 
ventually, to handle all different forms of 
pblic assistance. 


The Chairman: Do you mind just for one 
‘coment, Chester, because Mr. Hunt is a 
‘etty distinguished accountant. How do you 
e it? Never mind either of your associates. 
9 you see the problem that Senator Carter 
4s raised, the question of the approach on 
e basis of universality or as against 
‘lectivity. 
Mr. Hunt: Mr. Chairman, how do I see it? 
3 I say, we have not investigated this at all. 
'e just felt that we did not have the 
‘sources to go into this kind of thing. I know 
iis an extremely complex problem. I know 
iere is much material written on it, and that 
‘ere is information in the United States rela- 
tre to the types of public assistance that one 
‘n go into. I have seen reports written by 
i own Tax Foundation here in Canada. 


It seems to me that the choice is between 
faranteed annual income, negative income 
{x and tax credits. I feel personally that one 
ls to be extremely careful about going into 
‘guaranteed annual income program. It is 
uplied in our brief that some different pro- 
‘ss must be developed. 


(Certainly, as I indicated earlier, the govern- 
lent is really the only organization that can 
uady this and the great implications it has 
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for our country, simply because the economy 
of our country is the key. There are other 
countries in the world that are poor, and 
where the people are poor, simply because 
the economy is not able to support them. So I 
say again that it is the government that must 
carry out on-going research into this problem 
all the time. 


However, I feel that because of the complex 
nature of poverty, one can go into things like 
alcoholism, mental health, physical health— 
all causes of poverty; and it seems to me that 
there has to be some kind of a direct 
approach into the cause so that one deals 
with poverty on a case type of method, some- 
thing like what we have now. I cannot think 
that an overall program of guaranteed annual 
income would necessarily solve our problem, 
let alone the effects it might have on our 
economy. I can still see that we would have 
major problems in all these specific areas of 
poverty. 


However, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to 
commit myself, the Committee or the Social 
Planning and Research Council of Hamilton, 
because we have made a statement; we say it 
is a question for the government to carry out 
on-going research to see what it can do. First 
of all, it has to decide the priority. Does it 
want to do away with public assistance; does 
it want to do away with it or diminish it? 
Having decided that, it has to decide how it is 
going to do it and the impact it has in rela- 
tion to the economy and other priorities it 
might have. 


Dr. Jones: May I make just a brief com- 
ment, not as an expert because I am not an 
expert on guaranteed income or income 
maintenance plans; but it seems to me that if 
the thing we are talking about is material and 
not spiritual poverty, then the answer is that 
we must have more equal distribution of 
income. It is obvious. This is the problem. 


I think there are two ways in which you 
can do this primarily. One is that you can 
upgrade the skills of people so that they have 
greater resources and earn more—and this is 
what specialized education plans and the like 
can do in training. You can improve the pro- 
ductivity of the country generally by techno- 
logical means. However, I think you have also 
to face that you have to redistribute income. 

From what we know of recent studies in 
the United States and Great Britain, at least, 
lit is that the existing welfare systems have 
not accomplished it. On the whole, the British 
study by Titmuss and a man by the name of 
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Kolko who has written a book in the United 
States, indicate that over the considerable 
period of time that welfare plans have been 
in existence the redistribution of income has 
been very slight. In fact Kolko states that his 
research shows that the really poor area is 
really worse off, and some of the shifting 
around seems to be in the lower groups, a 
little higher group at the expense of lower 
groups, rather than the upper levels. At the 
very high levels there has been shift around. 


The Chairman: Doctor, what is the Canadi- 
an experience? 


Dr. Jones: I am not an economist and an 
economist might contradict me, but in my 
brief looking around at studies of distribution 
of income in Canada and the effect of welfare 
problems, I have not found any research on it. 
I do not know that we have looked at this in 
Canada. This is one of our needs. 


The Chairman: Our research indicates that 
there has been no real re-distribution since 
1952. 


Dr. Jones: That is fairly recent. Titmuss, I 
think, did this from about 1900 or so, and 
Kolko’s is a long period. 


Mr. Amdur: One thing that has struck me, 
I did a lot of thinking over the particular 
recommendation that all Canadians in need 
should receive the kind of help necessary to 
bring them beyond the poverty level through 
an uncomplicated mechanism that does not 
infringe on the dignity of the recipient. 

As someone recently from the United 
States, the thing that struck me about the 
Canadian social welfare system is the exist- 
ence of the family allowance. It seems to me 
that by realizing a combination of the family 
allowance and the income tax system, one 
could produce a very simple form of guaran- 
teed income. If on the 20th of each month we 
had a family and individual allowance of a 
size sufficient to meet the poverty level, one 
would in one fell swoop abolish poverty. 


Senator Cook: I have been very interested, 
Mr. Chairman, in the discussion between Mr. 
Hunt and Dr. Jones. Following along their 
first recommendation, many briefs have also 
suggested either a guaranteed annual income 
or a substantial increase in family allowances 
and a substantial increase in old age security. 
Now, just assume for the moment that in the 
immediate future public funds are not availa- 
ble for all these three recommendations. Have 
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you any suggestion as to which should hay 
priority? You need not try to answer it nov 
but perhaps you would address yourself t 
that when you come back to us in Ottawa. 


The Chairman: Do you mind, Senator Cool 
just adding in there when you speak of th 
guaranteed income, asking them also abou 
negative income tax, just to include that. 


Mr. Hunt: Mr. Chairman, may I just inte 
rupt to ask if you would let me have a wri 
ten question. 


The Chairman: You will have a copy. 
there are any senators who would like to as 
questions for later reply, I would apprecia' 
your indicating. 


Senator Inman: I have one of those. Do yo 
consider it would be advantageous to peop 
needing help if some public assistance pr 
grams were consolidated into one unit? Thi 
was suggested, and I wonder what you thir 
about it. | 

The Chairman: Do you want him to consi 
er that or answer it now? | 


Senator Inman: Whatever they feel lil 
doing. | 


The Chairman: They have it in the 
recommendations, he says, Where No. 5, it 
in there. They are agreeing with the kind 
evidence we have had before us ( 
consolidating. 


Senator Inman: Thank you very much. | 


Senator McGrand: This question could | 
answered at a future date, but I would lil 
some consideration now. My question dez 
with the problem of finding housing f 
people who have been displaced by né 
building in their neighbourhood. What is yo 
opinion on the policy of tearing down fail, 
old but adequately maintained buildings 
two, three or four storeys, which are sou 
buildings, and erecting high-rise apartme) 
buildings? I realize that this gives an increé) 
of land value and an increase of taxes to t) 
City, and is good for the developer, but as) 
rule does it serve the public need. This is) 
big question. 


The Chairman: Could we leave the 
ones, Doctor, for another day? We will de 
with the little ones today. 


' 
Senator McGrand: I know, but I want i 
ther consideration. 


I \ 


The Chairman: Let me just explain what I 
ave in mind. I have a list of senators here 
ho want to ask questions, and we could be 
are all afternoon. I have a lady from Hamil- 
m with some views on this who cannot come 
ack on another occasion, and we would like 
| hear from her. I have the former senior 
ontroller of the City, Mrs. Margaret Camp- 
Bll, a very distinguished citizen, who wants 


| say a few words, and I think we ought to 


ve her the opportunity. On top of that, we 
ave airplane accommodation. You have been 
orking very hard for a great many days. 


‘Here is what I propose. At this moment I 
ant to say to the committee that this is one 
' the most significant briefs that we have 
ad. It is a credit to the City and a credit to 
yur Committee. I notice the price of it is one 
oyllar and it is a bargain. It ought to be 
\oroughly read. You have some further work 
at you are going to do, you have some 
ther questions; and we may even ask you 
do a little more than that by sending you 
‘me other material that we would like you 
take a look at, because we have some 
)preciation of your judgment. So you are 
ving to be asked to come back to Ottawa, 
ad you have indicated you are quite happy 
‘do that. We will arrange that at a conven- 


int time for all of us, if that is all right with 


ju. 


‘Mr. Hunt: Yes, that is very fine, Mr. Chair- 


‘The Chairman: So that at this moment, 
ith the consent of the senators, I want to 


jar from this lady from Hamilton. Would you 


ime up, please? It is very embarrassing to 
hve the lady walk up to me and say, “Sena- 
ir Croll, I remember you when you were 
‘ayor of windsor and I was a very little 


itl”. Incidentally, this lady wishes to remain 


sonymous for the purposes of the record. 


A Lady from Hamilton: I just wanted to say 
iat our committee has worked very hard and 
(me a terrific job, and we need action, not 
ilk, and passing the buck and all the rest of 
i We need a lot of action. 


i 

‘On the recommendation for the incentives 
‘ work, along with help for a person in my 
‘cumstances, that was my recommendation 
id I would like to see something done on it. 
lwould prefer to work without losing all my 
Inefits for my family. That is about all I 
lve to say. 

} 


The Chairman: You are not getting off that 
‘sy because you have raised a very impor- 
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tant point, which was raised yesterday in a 
letter written to Alderman O’Donohue, who 
read part of the letter. I have read the rest of 
the letter and that is what they said. The 
complaint there was that a woman was work- 
ing and after she had paid her car fare, lun- 
ches and certain deductions, she could get 
more on relief than she could get at the job. 


A Lady from Hamilton: That is right. 


The Chairman: So they told her to get off 
the job and go on welfare. Now, is that any- 
thing similar to your situation? 


A Lady from Hamilton: It is very similar. I 
have a monthly cheque, and I would be 
allowed to make $36 a month without it being 
touched. If I make anything over it, a per- 
centage of it is taken off. Now, what else 
could I work, because I do not have a trade? 
At the same time, I could go out and work 
part time and be home when I should be 
home, if I was not going to lose my hospitali- 
zation, OHSIP, dental and all the rest. 


The Chairman: That is the point. The dif- 
ference between people who work on the low 
wages and people on welfare is the dental, 
the medical and other services. 


A Lady from Hamilton: These are very 
important to us. 


The Chairman: Of course they are. You 
made a good point. Thank you very much. 


A Lady from Hamilton: Thank you very 
much. 


The Chairman: Mrs. Margaret Campbell. 
Senators, sitting on my right, is a very distin- 
guished lady, a Queen’s Counsel, a lawyer, 
and for many years in public service in 
Toronto where she did have a great deal of 
experience with a sitting committee on pover- 
ty in addition to other experience—Mrs. Mar- 
garet Campbell whose name is well known to 
you. She ask for an opportunity to say a few 
words. 


Mrs. Margaret Campbell, Q.C.: Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen. I 
would just like to put a few points, if I may. 

On the question of the guaranteed annual 
income, I am still open to be persuaded, but I 
am wondering if it is not going to again be a 
kind of “Band-Aid” service such as we have 
been doing in this country for the poor. 

For example, at this point there are many 
experts who can tell us at a very early age 
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that a child is going to be in need of special 
services because it is incipiently either to 
become a mentally or emotionally distrubed 
child. Therefore, it seems to me that the 
funds that are available should go into this 
preventive service, so that we can bring all of 
the talents of the community to prevent pov- 
erty, and not try to sort of “Band-Aid” treat 
the thing as we go. 


The same thing applies to mental health 
and health all the way around. In Mayor Giv- 
ens’ “War on Poverty” Committee for the 
City, one of the things that came up more and 
more often was the very great effect of bad 
health on the whole of poverty. The fact is 
that the preventive health schemes are not 
here. We are prepared to spend a lot of 
money for hospitals and this sort of thing, but 
not to prevent people having to get into hos- 
pitals in the first place. So that mental health 
is one of the important aspects, and yet, if 
you look at the rules and the funds available, 
it gets a very small proportion of the national 
revenue of the country. 


I would also like to point to the disabled. 
The disabled live in an alien community. 
None of the things are provided for them 
specially. If you look at some of them, you 
might wonder how some of them can even get 
a bath without the kind of things they need. 


These people have been prepared to work, 
and most of them or many of them can be 
gainfully employed at salaries which could 
take them off any kind of allowance. But the 
great thing that has happened with our kind 
of thinking is that we have said to them: 
“Fine, if you earn, you get off your fund, 
pension or whatever you want to call it”; but 
they cannot afford to do this because they 
have very sophisticated medical needs. Why 
can we not bring to bear to the total person 
the kinds of needs that they have and see 
that these incentives are there? They have 
the incentive to work. Marina Lodge will tell 
you this, any of the people actively engaged 
will tell you this, that they are afraid to earn 
because it means they lose their advantages 
for medical treatment, and they have done 
this in the past. These are the kind of things, 
it seems to me, that we should be looking at 
under poverty. It is not just a lack of money, 
although that is important; it is also the lack 
of the things that people need for a total life. 


On the question of the welfare allowance, 
let us take two people living side by side and 
one man is on the maximum welfare, which I 
think is $390 a month, and the man next door 
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is earning $390 a month but has all of thes 
deductions. 


When you get into public housing, the ma 
who is earning will pay the same rent as th 
man who is not earning, but the one has n 
deductions. You use the gross income formu 
rather than the net. These are the things th: 
make a child look at its parents and sai 
“The man next door can give his kids thi 
You. can’t.” So it becomes a thing with chi 
dren that the father that is working is not 
successful man. 


I think most of the people I know who a1 
on welfare in the City of Toronto would lik 
to get off it. I can tell you of one woma 
specifically who tried to get off welfare, di 
eventually, and she was capable of earnin 
too much to get into public housing. She ws 
not capable of paying an economic rent wit 
a housekeeper to look after her childre 
Every agency was polled in this woman’s cas 
to try to assist her. 


It seems to me that with the vast brains i 
this country, including your own, we mu 
look at ways and means to help people to g 
out of this welfare situation, because they al 
not able to live in dignity; but to give just 
guaranteed annual income is not going ° 
resolve some of these problems to which 
have directed your attention. 

I would like to say more, but I know ye 
are pressed for time, but I would urge you ° 
think in this direction when you are lookir 
at poverty—the prevention of it. Thank you. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, could I a 
Mrs. Campbell to clarify one point. I lost hi 
when she was talking about two famili 
earning $390 a month. I did not quite get 1 
point. To evaluate that, were both families” 
the same size? | 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Two families of the sar 


size. 


Mrs. Campbell: Yes, I am taking two far 
lies of the same size. 


Senator 


Carter: And what was wt 
distinction? 


Mrs. Campbell: The distinction is, f 
instance, that the man who is working h 
these children who require extensive dent 
care, for example, and he may not be able, 
provide it. 


i 
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|The Chairman: Mrs. Campbell, you heard 
ie lady who spoke? 


Mrs. Campbell: I did not catch all of her 
yints. 


The Chairman: She made exactly the same 
int as you did, and she said, “I could not go 

working because I had dental and medical 
: .. 


Mrs. Campbell: That is right. 


The Chairman: The word in the Canada 
ssistance Act is ‘‘need’’. 


s. Campbell: Yes. 


The Chairman: As far as we are concerned, 
ym a federal point of view—we have it 
ough rulings, we have it from the Depart- 
ant—it is an open-end cheque it is up to 
@ provincial government to bill us for 50 
r cent of the cost of that. They are free to 
it tomorrow and some do. 


Campbell: One of the things I found 
t was that it was so difficult to get a defini- 
m of need, and we thought when this Act 
e into existence that it was a very great 
: forward and we were ready to commend 
2 government for it. However, unfortunate- 
1 somehow or other along the line—and I 
a not here to say who is responsible—“‘need”’ 
gts awfully defined out or refined, and it is 
rt working in this way for people. 


Surely we must not take the position that 
smeone who is on welfare gets off welfare at 
pa price, and not give supportive services 
them until they establish themselves firmly 
i the labour market. This is another thing 
at is so important, because the minute you 
a job you are cut off, and they need that 
spport when they are trying desperately to 
wrk at a sacrifice. Thank you, sir. 


Mrs. Nina Herman: Mr. Chairman, is it 
Issible to add some brief comments? 


The Chairman: Yes, go ahead. 


Mrs. Herman: I have been sitting here for 
to and a half meetings listening to these 
oceedings and hearing many proposals for 
t: amelioration of the problems concerned 
vth poverty, but there is one that I feel has 
DL received sufficient emphasis and I would 
jit like to add a few comments on that if I 
Ny. This is the question of housing. 

Many of the proposals which have been 
nde in these hearings are terribly impor- 
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tant, such as guaranteed annual income, nega- 
tive income tax, family allowances, but it is 
not enough to put money into the hands of 
people. 


Yesterday Aldermen Sewell and Jaffary 
proposed that we also have to put power into 
the hands of the working people. This is also 
important, but it is not enough. 


Mrs. Campbell has also added this morning 
the importance of preventive services. 


All these things are badly needed, but I 
think there is one more important thing that 
is desperately needed, and that is for us as a 
society to establish some goal, some social 
policy, to do some comprehensive social plan- 
ning, and continually on this question of 
housing. 


I am a social worker and a committee 
organizer in the area represented by Alder- 
men Sewell and Jaffary and if statistics are 
correct one-third of the people on public 
assistance live in our area; also one-third of 
the people in our area are on public assist- 
ance of some sort. One of the chief problems 
these people have is the condition and the 
high rental cost of their housing. Those who 
are not pushing enough to live in subsidized 
housing are living three or four families to an 
old, decrepit house owned by absentee land- 
lords who do not keep these houses in decent 
condition, and who charge tremendous prices 
for rent. 


Alderman O’Donohue read a letter yester- 
day from a woman who pays $150 a month 
for rent. I know of a woman with six children 
who pays $40 a week for four terrible rooms 
with a few sticks of furniture which allow 
their landlord to rent it as a furnished apart- 
ment. She is on welfare. Where do you think 
the money for the rent comes from? It comes 
from the food budget; it comes from the non- 
existent budget for clothing. Principals and 
teachers in our district tell us: “If only these 
children could come to school clothed and fed 
properly, we could get on with our job of 
educating them, but these kids are hungry”. 


I think we have to do something about this 
housing condition. In the short run, I think we 
must have an established policy of reasonable 
rents being established and a policy of rent 
controls. In the long run, I think that the 
government has to take a look at a plan for 
the provision of housing for people who need 
it on a much vaster scale than it has hereto- 
fore. I feel that a large part of housing has to 
be taken out of the profit market and put to 
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the use of the people. Housing must be seen 
as a social service, and I beg you to look at it 
this way. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. This 
concludes our hearings in Toronto. We have 
been sitting for the last couple of days from 
nine-thirty in the morning to ten-thirty at 
night, and we have heard twenty-three briefs. 

I think I should make it clear to everyone 
that we came here because we care, and we 
are on this Committee because we are 
concerned. 

The voluntary agencies that have appeared 
before us have presented admirable briefs, 
which have been very rewarding, and they 
have made significant contributions. The per- 
manent staff that they brought with them 
showed up very well. It may be that they 
brought their best, but their best is very good. 
They indicated a general concern and 
involvement. 


We came here to give those in poverty an 
opportunity to state their views. If you have 
been with us on Tuesday evening, last even- 
ing and, of course, at our hearings here, you 
will realize that we encouraged it because we 
believe that involvement is most essential to 
the future of Canada and the future of the 
people who are at the poverty line and, yes, 
for those of us who are above the poverty 
line. 

We feel, of course, that in coming here and 
undertaking these hearings we have given the 
Senate of Canada new dimensions and a new 
participatory role. These hearings that we are 
proceeding with will, we think, in the end 
improve the life of a great number of people. 

We want to thank those people who took 
the trouble to draft briefs. They are not easy 
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to draft and they take time, but they helper 
us better to understand poverty. 


One of the things that is rather importan 
and one of the reasons that we came t 
Toronto and that we are going to Montrea 
and some of the other capital cities, is tha 
for too long we have brushed off poverty a 
belonging to somebody else. Poverty?—th 
Maritimes, Western Provinces. That is no 
true and not factual. 


The people who came before us, the alder 
men who came before us, made a very gooc 
impression on us. The various committee 
said: “Yes, sure we know there is poverty i 
Toronto, a good proportion of poverty ir 
Toronto”. That in itself was significant tha 
the words should come from them, to awake! 
the Toronto people that these are not faceles: 
people, but they are neighbours and they ar 
friends in whom they have to take som 
interest. 


That people in other parts were saying thi: 
to people in other parts. They have to realiz 
that it is not their problem; it is our problen 
and your problem and my problem, and tha 
is the only way we are going to deal with it 
If we awaken, if we resolve to do some shar 
ing, we will do very much to alleviat 
poverty. 


Most of you saw these flowers today. The; 
do not usually throw flowers at me, but thi. 
happens to be a significant day for me. I thinl 
the members of the Senate and the staff fo: 
remembering this day. My days are goin; 
very quickly, and there is yet so much to do 
Thank you very much on behalf of th 
committee. 


The committee adjourned. 
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My purpose in coming before your committee this morning is to present to you a 
picture of what happens to people in our society when for one reason or other they 
are knocked out of the main stream of being productive, conforming and silent citi- 
zens. ‘The picture that I will present is based on a random selection of personal 
cases that have come to my attention since I have been collecting information on 
people whe have been dissatisfied with the treatment that they have received from 
the Workmen's Compensation Board. I hope that my remarks will assist the Senators 
in their quest to understand not only the actual conditions of poverty in our 
country but also how voverty is created, and that these remarks will further illus- 
trate from the point of view of people who are up against the system what an indi- 
vidual has to put up with when he attempts to obtain his rightful assistance from 


institutions and agencies in our society. 


As I mentionned, my remarks will be directed primarily about the operations of 
the W.C.B. in Ontario. Let me state at the outset that I realize that this Board 
comes under the jurisdiction of the provincial government, but I feel certain that 
this will not prevent the Senators from hearing me out for the broader implications 


o* what I see happening are relevant to all areas of government action. 


It is also worth noting by way of introduction that it would not alarm me if th- 
Senators are surprised that I should take issue with the W.C.B. I realize that the 
WW.C.B. has a reputation around the world for the efficiency and extent of coverag. 
that it provides. It seems to me however, that such a reputation has been built on 
the opinions of politicians and W.C.B. administrators and certainly not by con- 
sulting those workers in Ontario who have had the misfortune of doing business 


with the Boarde 
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,»the first and major point that must be emphasized is that the ¥.C.B. rather than 
alleviating and assisting the injured workman, actually acts as a creator of pover- 
ty. Numerous are the examples of men, once productive and responsible citizens in 
the community who, through an accident in the workplace, are reduced to a situ- 
ation of poverty and many are forced to go on public welfare to eke out an ex- 


istence, 


In this respect there is the question of the amount cf pensions. Although it 
must be stressed that adjusting the amount of pensions will in no way solve the 
major problems of the W.C.B. it is nevertheless a point which cannot be ignored. 
We think it is unfair that a ceiling of 75% of $7000 has been placed on the amount 
of compensation. Why should a worker who has been able to earn in excess of $7000 
a year, and who has contributed to the finances of the country on that basis, be 


deprived of remuneration once he has had an accident. 


The situation is even worse if a worker is fatally injured. In assessing pensio~ 
for widows at $125.00 a month with a $50.00 allowance for each child, the Board has 
condemned the family of a worker killed on the job to a life of poverty. The only 
alternative for a widow in such a position is to find employment herself in oréci 
to maintain her family (and with the low wages paid to women this is not an easy 
task) or to re-marry in which case the Board need no longer provide her with a 


pension. 


Apart from the size of fixed pensions, the W.C.B. acts as a creator of poverty 
in the manner in which it assesses payments. Here many gross inequalities have 
come to my attention, I refer specifically to the case of Mr. Anton Matas who was 


injured two days after returning from his holidays. (Appendix A) It was to Mr. 
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Matas'great misfortune that after saving for several years to return to his homeland, 
he decided to take in addition to his holidays a ten day leave of absence in order 
to make the trip worthwhile. In calculating the amount of payment on the basis of 
his income during the four weeks prior to the accident the Board included his ten 
day leave of absence in which he earned no money. Thus his compensation was based 
on 75% of weekly carnings of $83.64 rather than his actual earnings of $135.60 per 


week. 


In a similar vein, it is also interesting to take note of the decision handed 
down regarding Mr. Giuseppe Guccaro (Appendix B), who while convalescing on doctor's 
orders was informed by the Board that his temporary compensation would be cut in 
half presumably because of the fact that Mr. Zuccaro was recovering. In other 
words, the Board is penalizing a patient because he responds to treatment. This 


man in order to survive, has been forced to go on public welfaree 


Much suffering is caused by the delay which injured workmen face in recciving 
payments. This is especially true when a man has been cut off his full compen- 
sation and has been allocated a pension for partial disability. In many cases, 
the man is unable to find new employment yét the Board expects him to live ona 
pension which is often less than 10% of his previous carnings. Even if the worker 
decides to appeal the Board's decision he is forced to go on welfare in order to 


live. 


The length of the appeals process subjects the workman to even further hardship. 
The policy that the Board follows is to provide nothing until the disability has 
been established and the responsibility lies with the worker to do this. In other 


words, the workman is judged guilty until he can prove his innocence. We feel that 
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| the workman requires more protection and that he should be entitled to his full 
compensation until his disability pension has been established to his satisfaction, 


or until the appeal process has been completed. 


What is most important about all these points is that the injured workman has 
_ little or no say in these decisions and when he is informed of them no reasons are 
given. It is this type of a silent wall of bureaucracy that faces not only the 
injured workman but all the poor of Canada in their relations with government and 


government agencies. 


This leads one to take a closer look at the attitude of the Workman's Compen- 
sation Board. Although ‘general outlook' is a vague subject and certainly difficult 
_to define, never-the-less let me point out that once you come up against the Board 


you realize in short order that it is also very, very real. 


The most concrete example of this attitude is the administration of the W.C.B. 
Hospital itself. Protests have already been made and have received coverage in 
the media against the manner in which men and women are treated at the hospital. 
No longer are they considered responsible adult human beings but instead, they ar 
subjected to a semi-military type existence in which they must sign in and sign 
out and bring notes and in which a crude form of "behave or we will deduct one 


half day compensation" coercion exists. (Appendix C) 


This attitude however leads to a more serious criticism of the attitude of the 
Board for it points to a generally accepted notion that every claimant before the 
Board is, if not an actual, then at least a very real potential fraud. Men who 


lave worked a lifetime to earn a living and provide for their families and have 
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generously paid their way through society suddenly become suspect once they have 


been injured. This aspect of the entire problem cannot be overlooked for it is 


often the case that this situation is more difficult fo bear than the actual physi- 


cal injury and when one applies it to the wider operation of poverty it has even 
more importance. The generally punitive attitude of welfare workers and adminis- 
trators and even of society at large towards the victims of an industrialized 


economy is unjustifiable. 


It is not difficult to see that this is precisely an employer attitude and we 
wish to point out that the Board accepts in its operations the point of view and 
values of the employer. In other words, a man's value lies in his ability to 
participate as a productive member of industrial society; once he loses that a- 
bility then he is no longer of value and is in effect a burden. Although it may 
be distasteful for you Senators to come to grips with this fact, I assure you, 
that it is not until you do so that you will begin to understand poverty in our 


society. 


It is also quite evident to me that the Board is very sensitive about having its 


position questioned. As you know, I have been attempting to organize for the 
past six months those injured workers who are not satisfied with the decisions of 
the Board. The response has not raised my opinion about the quality of job that 
the Board is doing. In this brief time, I have come in contact with over 1700 
workers and I have begun to document almost 200 specific cases of injustice. 

What happens when people attempt to organize and fight for thoir rights? The 
answer is all too obvious. Only last week, I was ordered off the grounds of the 


W.C.B. Hospital although I was there DURING VISITING HOURS AT THE INVITATION OF 
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SEVERAL PATIENTS and the Board without stating its reasons called the police to 


carry out its orders. I should think that the Senators of our country should be 


' very concerned at the lack of freedom to dissent and appeal that exists (as in 


this case) especially because it is the powerless poor who are complaining. 


The need for such a group of organized dissenters is painfully obvious. Under 


the present structure of the Board, a patient who is not satisfied with the 


_ treatment or settlement which he has reccived finds himself in the ridiculous 


position of having to rely on W.C.B. administrators as the only source of advice 


| as to the method and procedure of making appeals. This situation which is at best 


| completely useless, becomes even more frustrating when one realizes the difficulty 


in communicating from one department to another within the W.C.B. As if the physi- 
cal suffering was not enough, an injured worker is subjected to endless anxiety in 


attempting to gain redress for his grievances. I should not have to point out that 


_this bureaucracy, which has been known to confound the most polished lawyers, has 


vo be challenged by men who have contributed to society through the labour of their 


hands and for whom writing one single letter becomes a major undertaking. It 


hardly seems fair. 


A great deal of difficulty arising from the appeals process stems from the fact 
that the Board has complete power over its decisions. If the Board is to decide 
in favour of the appeal of a workman it usually means that it is going against the 

decision of one of its own administrators. Naturally, the Board is reluctant to 
do this. Once a final decision has been made there is no appeal beyond the Board. 


‘Not even the courts are entrusted with this much power. 
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We realize that given the nature of our judicial system it would be too expensive 


and be too lengthy a process for an individual worker to appeal through the courts. 
However, we do fcel that the situation could be made more just if the appeal pro- 
cedure was taken out of the hands of the Board and given to an independent au- 
thority. We also feel that workingmen should be included in the composition of 


such an authority. 


I am sure the question in your minds right now is "what about the trade unions?" 
It is true that many unions have employces who work full time on compensation 
cases and for the most part we have no quarrel with their actionse However, it 
is also quite obvious that the trade unions are quite comfortable with the way in 
which the W.C.B. operates and are unwilling to use their cconomic and political 
strength to alter the situation. It is one of those areas in which the position 
of the employers, the trade union leadership and the government are peculiarly in 
harmony. On the whole, the trade unions have been unsympathetic to our appeals. 
One unfortunate explanation for this stems from the fact that the worker who is 
permanently disabled is no longer a union member and therefore is no longer con- 
tributing dues. There seems to be a direct relation between the amount of as- 
sistance one receives and the amount of power one has; the trade unions respond 
to this principle the same as every other institution in our society. This of 


course only magnifies the problem for those who are without access to powere 


Another important issue which needs to be raised is the whole question of reha- 
bilitation. At present, the \!.C.B. limits its scope of action to physical reha- 
bilitation - i.e. it will attempt to heal the injury and assist the patient to 


recover the use of his limbs etc. - but it does not include retraining a worker 
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who has received a permanent disability to find gainful employment in some other 
occupation. To receive this assistance he is turned over to another governmént 


agency - mainly that of Manpower. We think this is unfair. 


It should be the responsibility of the employer to ensure that an cmployce 
injured in his employ is rehabilitated. As in the case of a W.C.B. pensioner who 
is forced to go on public welfare, this is another example of a matter that should 
be financed by the employer insterd of being shifted onto the shoulder of the 
general taxpayer. We have noticed that the W.C.B. has a habit of protecting the 
funds of the employer at the expense not only of the claimant but also of the 


public, 


But the problem of rehabilitation goes further than this. What becomes painfully 
obvious when one considers the problem - but what continually escapes the Board - 
is the hardship faced by those who suffer a permanent, partial disability. It does 
not take much of an imagination to realize that a steeplejack who is 10% disabled 
in one leg, is 100% disabled as a steeplejack. We fecl that is is the responsi- 
bility of the employer to find employment for the partially disablea worker. As 
the situation exists now, the employer can wash his hands of responsibility merely 
by stating that "it is economically unsound" to rehire such an employce. (Appendix 
D) But it is equally evident that no one clse will hire a disabled man cither. 

Once again it is clear that the W.C.B. is actually creating poverty. We feel that 
a fair solution to this problem is to follow the principle that a man should re- 
ceive his full compensation until he has been rehabilitated to his carning power 
at the time of his accident. The responsibility to sec that this is done lies with 


the employer through the \.C.B. - not with other governmental agencics. 
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A further point which must be discussed is the role that the medical profession 
plays in this process. Too often it has been realized by patients that their own 
doctor is unwilling to stand up to the Board to defend his diagnosis. (Appendix 
BE) In other cases, it is obvious that the Board has intetvened rather dramatically 
to discontinue or prevent treatment that has beon prescribed. Furthermore, the 
lotter sent to Mr. Cerosoli reveals now jealously the Board guards its regulations 
concerning doctors. (Appendix F) We realize that doctors must make decisions 
about matters in which we have little knowledge or understanding, but we do want 
to know why such decisions aré made; - that much we are capable of understanding. 
The present system of secrecy ercates an atmosphere of distrust between the 
patient, the doctor and the Board. We feel that when a case is in dispute, the 


Board fully reveal the reasons for its decisions. 


It is all too easy to ignore the fact that it is people who are being affected. 
The urgent need for solutions to poverty will never be answered as long as one 
considers it merely as an economic problem. Bureaucratic obstruction will cone 
tinuc unless one, realizes that human beings are being completely destroyed by the 
system in which we are living. The letters that I receive are filled with acccuin 
of the sufferings of people. The letter of John Clayton (Appendix G) reveals how 
a once productive worker can be brought to complete ruin, his family divided, his 
status in the community destroyed and having to f ce the possibility of losing 
everything that hc has worked to build. In addition to his physiccl suffering 
there is this mental anguish which must be born. I cannot refrain from including 
a clipping (Appendix H) from the Toronto Star of last week which reports how a 


fan was driven to steal because of the situation created when he was cut off from 
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compensation and unable to live on welfare. This is how poverty is creatcd; this 


is where crime begins. 


It would be completely erroneous to leave the impression that problems such as 
the W.C.B. can be solved by making a few adjustments in the amount of pensions or 
in the administrative procedures of the Board. Our criticisms cannot end at these 
points but must include . criticism of the very structure of the Board. The moti- 
vation bchind many varied forms of protest in Canada today - from tenant's rights 
to pollution committees, from welfare recipients to adversaries of cxpressways - 
come from the realization that people have no control over decisions that vitally 
| affect their lives and the process by which such decisions are made. Nowhere is 


this more true than with the Workman's Compensation Board. 


Therefore, we recommend that the only meaningful solution to this situation is 
that the people who are affected by the W.C.B. most directly - i.e. the injured 
workman - have a considerable and effective voice in the operation of the Board. 


To do any less would be to evade the issue. 


In order that the members of this committee might have an opportunity to question 
our position and proposals as well to get 2 more detailed picture of the opcraticns 
of the W.C.B. a number of injured workmen will be present (along with myself) to 


answer guestions and to give a first hand account of our situation. 
Presented by 


John Neveu, Chairman 
Just Society: Victims of 
Compensation and Welfare Committce 


475 Huron Street, 
Toronto 181, Ontario. 
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APPENDIX A 


JUST SOCIETY 
GRIEVANCE OFFICE REPORT 


OFFICE 


RECEIVED BY M.A.C. WCB Meeting DATE Nov. L/69 TIME WCB Meeting 
CALLER'S NAME Mr. Anton Matas 


eee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


ADDRESS 1h0 Northcliffle Blvd. PHONE Le 3 - 987 
QUESTION OR GRIEVANCE WCB 


THETTECISE): Knoelvies of ubdarwtancing, but so) com 
Claim no. C799.217 - Dr. Coates - WCB Hospital, Ward D - 100-8 - Rehabilitation 
Hurt back July 23/69. He hurt his back second day after holidays (21 days - 
2 weeks & 2 weeks & 2 days leave of absence - June 19 - July 31) 
Steel Company of Canada 
ACTION TAKEN Hurt back July 23/69 h:h5 Aiternoon, Reported to foreman. 
Worked for several hours & got worse. Taxi at 7 - 11:00 P.M. to Western 


Hospital for x-rays. Punched card & went home. Bed next day. Friday July 26? 


Western Dr. sent him to specialist. 

FOLLOW-UP (IF ANY) Dr. (Joynt?) - clinic at Western, Examination & told him to 
return in a week. At that time they sent him home for two more weeks - Got 
physiotherapy once a day till Sept. 23. Compensation Board sent him a letter 
to come to, hospital (July, Aug. & Sept. he'd (in company)) applied. Since then 


he was in hospital 8:30 - 3:30 - has a family & doesn't live far away. Has a 


daily Pool, PT, carpentering, walk, exercise - Doctor's order. Dr. said he was 


o.k. two weeks ago & just needed more exercise but now he's. feeling worse and has. 


his exercises reduced. 


' 
| 


Earnings before accident 


(410 
B10) 57184301 
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APPENDIX A (2) 


- $27.19/cay = $135.60/wk - 0 hr. week 
- 160 hr. overtime/yr. (1968) 


Pay: Gross June 6 $279.12 (80 hrs) 
June 20 $2),8.33 (72 hrs) 1 day absence 
July ) $167.28 (40 hrs) holiday 
July 18 $167.28 (40 hrs) holiday 


Leave of Absence - 2 weeks & 2 days = 96 hours 
Not included in time. 


But WCB calculates pay on ), weeks previous way. 


Now he receives $62.73/week from WCB. 


Company declared earning - 83-6)/week which is half of $167.28 


- $62.73 = 75% of declared earnings 


Received $125.16 (for 2 weeks - August) 


O28 


125.6 - Aug. 28/69 


$188 
$125.6 


(for 3 weeks) 


$125.46 - Oct. 15 
$125.6 (last week Oct. 29/69) 


Wants to question calculation 
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COPY 
APPENDIX B 
THE WORKHEN'S COMPENSATION BOARD 
90 Harbour Street, Toronto 117, Ontario Telephone 362-311 Area Code 
16 


November 6, 1969 


Mr. Giuseppe Zuccaro 
300 Glenholme Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Zuccaro: 


Claim - C7737370 
Recent medical reports indicate that there has been some improvement 
in your compensable condition. 


As such, compensation benefits will be reduced from Temporary Partial 
50% or $30.19 per week to $15.10 per week, as of October 2), 1969. 


Your claim will be reviewed on or about April 10, 1969. 


Yours very truly, 


CLAIMS DEPARTMENT, 


J. HILLE, 
Claims Officer 
jw 


When ‘iriting the Board Please Guote Above File Number 
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APPENDIX C 
INFORMATION FOR PATIGNTS 
CLINIC S2ZCTION 


The Workmen's Compensation Board 
Hospital and Rehabilitation Centre, 110 Torbarrie 
Road, Downsview, Ontario - Telephone 2h); - 761 


Visitors are not allowed in the treatment areas or dormitory rooms. 
Visitors may visit the Recreation Lounge Canteen and attend the theatre. 


Patients with visitors who may wish to tour the treatment areas during the 
day may secure permission from the A. & D. Department. 


WEEKEND LSAVE 

Dormitory patients may have weckend leave from the Centre commencing at ):30 p.m, 
on Fridays, A pass sheet must be completed at the Admitting and Discharge entrance 
between 1:00 p.m. and ):30 p.m. on Thursday and Friday. 


Patients who go out during evenings or on weekends should sign out at the switch- 
board or security desk in the main lobby so that visitors who arrive during the 
patient's absence can be so informed, 


RULES 


ABSENCE FROM TREATMENT 

Patients are expected to attend treatment classes as listed on the treatment pro- 
gramme cards, Unauthorized absence from treatment may result in a loss of a 
minimum of one-half days compensation. Faticnts who feel that they are unable to 
attend treatment for medical reasons should see their doctor. 


If it is necessary to be absent from treatment for personal or business reasons, 
permission must be obtained from the Claims Office. 


If a patient is called home in an emergency, during non-treatment hours, he should 
advise the Security Officer of his departure and on return, report to the Claims 
Liaison Officer with written support of his absence. 


Patients who are absent for more thm two days are automatically discharged, and 
their personal effects are put in storage. On return, such patients should report 
to the Admitting and Discharge Department. 


BEDS AND LOCKERS 
Beds and lockers cannot be changed except with the permission of the Admitting anda 
Discharge Departmont. Foodstuffs are not to be kept in wards. 


Occasionally, it is necessary to open paticnts' lockers when they are not present. 
This is done for emergency reasons and only when two persons are present, one of 
whom is a supervisor or paticnt representative. 
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APPENDIX C (2) 


DAMAGE TO PROPERTY 
Wilful damage or defacing of Board property is a scrious offense and any cost 
involved will be chargcd to the patient. 


DRINKING - GABLING 

Patients in possession of alcoholic beverages and/or undcr the influence of alcohol 
are liable to discharge from the Centre and possible suspension of compensation 
payments, If necessary, intoxicated patients will be removed from the promises 

by the police. Gambling of any kind is forbidden and carries the same penalty. 


FIRE REGULATIONS 
Fire Orders are posted on all bulletin boards in, ..... 


The woaring of correct footwear in the treatment departments is very important 
from the standpoint of treatment and safcty. Slippers, sandals, running shoes 
and moccasins arc not allowed in the treatincnt departments unless authorized 
by the doctor, Pationts must provide their own footwear, including work boots, 
if special foot wear is worn on the job. 


Part of the treatment programme is conducted outside, year round, Patients are 
expected to vrovide suitable warm work clothing for use during the cold weather. 


SPECIAL NOTE 
Patients who cannet properly take part in treatmont programme because thcy insist 


on wearing improper clothing will be deducted rinirwm of one half day compensation, 


The same penalty will be applied to ~wticnts who miss 
into their good clothing. 


BEDDING 
Bed linen is exchanged weekly. 
2nd and 3rd floor dormitory - Wednesday 
8:00 agm. to 92:30 a.m 
1st floor dormitory - Thursdays, 8:00 a.m. - 9:30 aem. 


On these days, bed linen should be left ncatly folded on the foot of the beds. 
Keep each picce separate. Towols can be oxchanged any time at Gencral Stores. 
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a APPENDIX D 


Rathbone Lumber 


George Rathbone Lumoer Company 
Ltd. 


Toronto 3, Ontario 
December 3, 1968 


The Worlmen's Compensation Board 
90 Harbour St. 
Toronto 1, Ont. 

Attention: Mr, J. Joune 
Gentlemen : 

Wo wish to advise we have triod Mr. Pierre Bussiere 
in a number cf light duties, and find him limited in his 
physical actions to the point of making it economically unsound 
to find him employment in our industry. 
Yours very truly, 


GEORGE RATHBONE LUMBER COMPANY LIMITED 


SJI/r S. J. Illsley General Manager 
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APPENDIX E 


Mr. George L. Roberge Claim number 3813623 
Hurt - Oct. llth, 1955. 
Operated on by Dr. Machillian Hamilton 1958, 


Was unable to do any work and was judged by them for light work only. 


I was working for Piggot Construction, Hamilton, when hurt and they claimed 

I was not capable of doing their work. J was too big a risk and nobody would 
hire mc when they found out I was on compensation. I went to Toronto Compensa- 
tion office and asked them to train me as a cook to sce if I could make a 
living. I saw iir. Stecle and he refused and asked me what was wrong with me 
and why I was not working, and I have copies of lettors from Doctors saying 

I am only capable of doing light work. 


In 1963 Dr. Dolan and Dr. MacMillian of Hamilton decided to put a body cast 
on from my hips and had the arrangements all made at the Chedoke Hospital, 
Hamilton, and the night before the Board phoned and told them not to do it 
and sent for me to go to Toronto before their Doctors and they refused to 
do anything and told me to work as long as I could and put up with the pain. 


I went to the unemployment office to try to get work. They would not give 

me any work as they said I was unable to work and would not give me any un- 
employment money because I was getting a disability pension of $37.50 a month 
from the Board for my disability. 


The Board wrote and told them I was fit for light work if light work could be 
found. I had « chance of light work in Woodstock so moved here 5 years ago. 
I was in so much pain I went to Dr. Kennedy in London. He had an x-ray on my 
back and a week later he admitted me into the Victoria Hospital in London. 

I was in hospital 2 wecks weiting for hin to hear from the Board, and one 
morning hc came to me and said he had 2 nasty lettcr from the Board and his 
hands were tied. He said he could do nothing for me so discharged me and 
said to try to keep working. 


Then the Board sent me to Dr. Baily of London and sent their report first and 
that was the last I heard of that visit. 


I am still in constant pain in back and leg, but have to keep going to live. 
They have always paid for my pain pills but lately have not cven done that. 

If you want any more information I have letters to confirm all of these state- 
ments. 


Dr. Dolan - neurosurgeon 
Dr. ngus Maciiillian - Orthopedic Surgeon 
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APP.NDIX F 


THE WORKMEN'S COMPZNSATION BOARD 
90 Harbour Street, Toronto 117, Ontario Telephone 362-3411 AREA CODE 416 


December 31, 1969 


Mr. Fernando Cerasoli 
78 Burton Street, 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Cerasoli 


CLAIM 7 €7942998 
We have received a note from Dr. Loveless regarding the condition of your right 


knee. As this is an unauthorized change of doctors, we cannot consider Dr. 
Loveless' account. 


You heave the right to appeal this decision to the Review Committee of the Yorkmen's 
Compensation Board. Your appeal must be made in writing, giving your rcasons and 
any additional information which you feel would assist the Committee. 


Yours very truly 


CLAIMS DiPARTMENT 


(Mrs.) N. Ruusauk 
Claims Officer 
jl 
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APPENDIX G 


Move clear to you, the wife is living out 
of town in a rented apt. I am living in our 
own home in Paisley 


Dear Sir: 


I am writting to see if you can do anything for me. I have had a lawyer, Doctor 
& Member of Parliament appear on my behalf with the Worknens Compensation Board & 
at that time Nov. 9th/66 my Doctor stated that I was 75 per cent disabled but the 
Board only allowed 10 per cent disability & gave me a pension of $32.75, I have 
tried sevcral times through my M.P. but nothing has been cone to increase my pension 
so I have gone into debt so much my credit is no good anymore, and bills keep coming 
in. I applicd for welfare on the 19th of January & was refused on the grounds that 
my wife is working out of town and has 2 boarders to help pay the rent of apt. and 
has a bit left over to pay for my hydro and gas but can't afford anymore then this 
as she only makes $40.00 a week take home pay. I have to heat my home, pay for 
phone and as I am under the doctors care, I have to pay for my prescriptions or do 
without and also I have to cloth myself and pay for my grocerics. I have borrowed 
money from my friends in order to get enough to eat. My wife and I have (leprived 
ourselves of a lot of things to hang onto our home but if it keeps up it will take 
everything we have worked so hard for to pay off our bills and it just doesn't seem 
reasonable to me and I thought maybe you could help. I was told to get a medical 
checkup with my doctor: which I did and he clearly stated that I was unfit to carry 
on my normal routine of work and that there was no improvement expected in the 
future, other able bodied men either quit their job or are fired and their wives 
are quite capable of going out to work but don't as the welfare takes care cf all 
their needs. I have worked hard in the past for my home and paid for it and would 
like to hang on to it as I have been living in the same house fer 40 years. I have 
had several accidents at my place of employment through no fault of mine and have 
been left with several disabilities two injuries to my back, one to my left leg, 
one to my right hip and one to my right arm, but I am only receiving a pension for 
one disability tc my right hip. I sure hope your organization puts these two 
outfits in their place as they have never been in their place, to look after the 
ones that rightfully deserve looking after. Do you arrange to have some one call 
on cases like mine or do I have to go to your office and at the present time I 
can't afford my next loaf of bread let alone make a trip to Torontoe I hope to hear 
from you in the near future. I am up against it so bad that I have to spend some of 
my old coins in order to post this letter to you. 


P.S. my phone number is 353-5168 Yours sincerely 
I have received one of your papers and John B. Clayton, R.R. 3, Paisley, Ontario 


would like to receive it regularly but 
I can't afford it at the present time. 
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APPENDIX H 
"TORONTO DAILY STAR" WEDNESDAY MARCH ), 1970 
FED UP WITH TINNED FOOD, Hi TAKES STEAK 


Douglas White was fed up with cating canned food so he stole two 
steaks from a store on Bloor St. W. 

White, 53, of Dovercourt Rd. told Judge Robert Taylor yesterday he 
had been on workmen's compensation for 33 ycars with a leg injury, 
but the compensation was stopped a few months ago md he is appceal- 
ing the decision. 

He claimed he was desperate and living on $52.50 every two weeks. 
White pleaded guilty to a theft charge and was fined $50 or five 
days. The judge asked if he wanted time to pay, but White said 


he had no money and would have to serve the time. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The recommendations contained in this brief focus primarily on means which 
will improve conditions for those in poverty. We urge that governments 

at all levels explore through research and trial projects the means for 
eliminating poverty in Canada. All Canadians in need should receive the 
kind of help necessary to bring them beyond the poverty level through an 
uncomplicated mechanism that does not infringe on the dignity of the 
recipient. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
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Public assistance grants should not be below the poverty line, and 
there should be work incentives beyond the poverty line. At least 
until such time as grants are raised to the poverty line, additional 
money for public assistance is probably best spent in increasing the 
size of grants rather than in improving casework services. In no 

case should receipt of public assistance be dependent upon willingness 
to accept casework help. 


The Province of Ontario should cease looking at social welfare as a 
program for community casualties only. It should adopt legislation 
making possible programs such as information services and other 
services for the entire community. 


The Province of Ontario should pass legislation making it possible 
for the Province to take advantage of the Canada Assistance Plan in 
supplementing the incomes of those fully employed in jobs paying 
less than public assistance. It should also increase the amount 
that single parents receiving assistance and wishing to work may 
keep. 


Public assistance programs at all levels should involve citizen 
committees and advisory,boards on which representatives of 

recipients are included, and these programs should aim at increasing 
public appreciation for and understanding of public assistance through 
providing "community leaders" with opportunities to learn more about 
public assistance, through use of a program including going on home 
visits, with the consent of the clientso. 


All public assistance in Ontario should be provided through a single 
Provincial Department of Social and Family Services or through 
regional agencies with all operating functions, operating under 
regulations set down by a Provincial Department. There should be 
an adequate number of branch offices for accessibility, and public 
assistance workers throughout the area should be assigned caseloads 
in accordance with the degree and type of their training and 
experience. Scholarship help and leaves of absence should be 
available for public welfare staff wishing educational advancement 
and capable of utilizing it. 
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Various practices which tend to degrade recipients, such as taking 
license plates away, paying rent directly to landlords, holding 
interviews under unfavourable conditions, and asking recipients 

to be available for home visits over extended periods of time, 
should be eliminated wherever they occur. Control of client 
expenditure of money is appropriate only when the client is 
incapable of handling his money. 


There should be programs to provide basic adult education for 
rehabilitation of persons who are not able to read or write at 
a minimally adequate level or who lack basic arithmetic skills. 


There is need for more Canadian research in and by public assistance 
agenciese 


HOUS ING 


9 


10. 


The Federal Government should gather data about housing on a 
regular basis for central cities, metropolitan areas and provinces. 
The data should provide information about vacancy rates and quality 
of dwelling units, from a sample of all dwelling units, occupied 
and vacant, rental and otherwise. 


The Federal Government should cease using housing as an economic 
regulator. 


Appropriate levels of government should provide much more public 
housing and should take measures to increase the quantity of housing. 
Quantity of housing can be increased through more non-profit and 
cooperative construction and renovation made possible by low interest 
and/or no-interest long-term loans, loan guarantees, and grants. 
Stringent measures to counteract the inflation in land costs can be 
expected to increase quantity of housing even further. 


locally, a single department should be responsible for receipt of 
comp].aints related to quality of housing. 


Quality of housing should be upgraded, using such approaches as 
tax holidays for improvement of substandard dwelling units and 
municipal trusteeship of such units. 


THE ROLE OF SOCIAL PIANNING COUNCILS 


14. 


As most programs require some degree of adaptation to local 
conditions, the Government should be aware of the social planning 
councils as a major resource in making these adaptations. The 
Government should take steps to make it possible for social 
planning councils to obtain Federal funds to carry out demonstration 
projects and to provide a continuing source for the kind of research 
information which they are in a unique position to supply. 
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Other social planning councils and voluntary agencies generally 
should become involved in assisting the organization of low-income 
citizen groups and in involving them more fully in existing 
organizationse 
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INTRODUCTION 


This submission to the Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
will concern itself specifically with problems of poverty in Hamilton 
and District, the Hamilton Metropolitan Area of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, consisting of Hamilton, Wentworth County, and Burlington. 
A well-documented overview of the situation in an industrial community 
such as ours should be of use in painting a picture of urban poverty. 
The ramifications of the poverty situation are more than local, 
involving social policies for the whole Province of Ontario and indeed 
the whole country. Poverty, except for certain regional situations, 
is national in scope, both as to cause and as to the solutions which 
people have proposed. In addition, Canadians are a mobile people, and 
the poor, along with the rest of us, move from place to place. 


In 1969, between 15,000 and 16,000 families in Metropolitan 
Hamilton were in poverty. Metro Hamilton is an important urban concen- 
tration, the second largest metropolitan area in Ontario, the most 
populous province. The problems of the Hamilton area are worthy of 
consideration because in Hamilton we have a modern industrial economic 
base. This is the steel centre of Canada. It is an area of a high 
level of economic activity. And it is evidence that such a high level 
of activity, important as it is, is not by itself the total solution to 
the problems of poverty. Other areas suffer from a poverty related to 
economic underdevelopment, a poverty of the past. The poverty existing 
in Hamilton is the poverty of a modern industrial city, the kind of 
poverty we can expect in other areas that are in the process of begin-~ 
ning to industrialize. Unless appropriate measures are taken to end 
poverty, ours is the poverty of the future, the poverty of a developed 
region. 


The Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton and 
District has been concerned with poverty since its inception in 1959. 
Poverty is at the heart of the problem of ordering priorities in the 
social welfare field. Concerned citizens sitting together to examine 
one facet or another of community services identify unmet needs and 
attempt to mobilize resources to meet them, In many instances, the 
needs are those of people without money. More recently, the Social 
Planning and Research Council has undertaken the task of assisting low 
income people to organize themselves, to work on their own concerns and 
set their own priorities, This work in organizing low income people is 
discussed briefly in the chapter on "The Role of Social Planning Councils 
in Dealing with Poverty". 


What is poverty? Who is poor? What can be done to alleviate 
poverty? To eliminate it? Each of these questions has been discussed 
at great length in studies, essays, surveys, etc. An effort to provide 
definitive answers to all or any of these in the small brief submitted 
by the Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton and District 
would be presumptuous. 
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The staff of the Canadian Welfare Council submitted a statement 
in June, 1969, outlining the issues surrounding poverty. They pointed to 
the way in which public attitudes affect anti-poverty policies, the social 
rights of men as they relate to poverty, provided a definition of poverty, 
and discussed its causes and approaches to combating it. Rather than 
attempting to rephrase what they say in their broad outline, we will 
attempt to focus on some specific aspects of poverty. 


In the first section of this brief, we will attempt to define 
in financial terms what poverty is in Hamilton and District. Then we will 
discuss how widespread the condition is. 


Following this, we will present material about problems in 
housing the poor, with some discussion of possible solutions, about public 
assistance, with proposals for changes in policies at various governmental 
levels, and about the role of social planning councils in dealing with 
problems related to poverty. 


In a later submission, we will report on a survey of low-income 
families in Hamilton, providing information about their housing conditions, 
their reliance or non-reliance on public assistance, their attitudes 
toward their situation, etc, This survey material has programmatic impli- 
cations, with which we will deal. 


Hopefully, the wide public interest on the question of poverty 
and the stimulation of this interest which the Special Senate Committee 
on Poverty has induced will lead to further information-gathering surveys, 
including some specifically dealing with such problems as aging. 


It is our fervent hope, however, that the interest of the Special 
Senate Committee and the efforts of those who have made submissions to you 
will have impact beyond research and reports, into areas of new policy and 
its implementation, 
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CHAPTER 1 


A WORKING DEFINITION OF POVERTY 


In attempting to develop a working definition of poverty, the 
first thing we must bear in mind is that a highly precise definition is 
impossible. Economic deprivation and inequality are in their nature 
matters of degree: accordingly, one cannot fix precise levels below 
which there is poverty and above which there is not. Furthermore, while 
it is relatively easy to measure income and expenditure levels, the more 
subjective aspects of poverty are much more difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to quantify. Finally, since poverty is considered to be an undesirable 
state, an element of value judgement is involved when we attempt to 
delimit it. 


In spite of these difficulties, however, working definitions 
of poverty are necessary. If we want to learn anything of the extent of 
poverty, the types of people who suffer from it, and the effectiveness 
of public programs in dealing with it, we require some method of deter- 
mining who is poor and who is not. We do not need an absolutely precise 
standard, but we do need a definition that can serve as a basis for 
reasonable policy decisions. This is what we have attempted to develop. 


MEASURES OF POVERTY 


Measures employed in recent analyses of poverty have fallen 
into two basic categories - deprivation measures and inequality measures, 
Each type has particular characteristics which should be examined. 


Deprivation Measures 


The deprivation measures are based on a conception of poverty 
as a state in which essential goods and services cannot be purchased. 
In any given society, the cost of a minimum standard of living can be 
specified and these costs will determine the poverty lines for that 
society. While there is a strong element of value judgement involved in 
determining which goods and services should be available, and in what 
quality, it has proved possible in this way to arrive at poverty lines 
which have received wide recognition, 


The commonest of these procedures is to establish minimum 
family budgets. This is done by welfare departments and consumer 
counsellors universally. But since price levels, as well as specific 
items required, will vary from one place to another, other, less detailed 
approaches must be used over larger regions. These are generally pre- 
pared by estimating the costs of some essential purchases, then multiplying 
by an appropriate factor to get a minimum level of necessary income, 
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The inequality measures are based on the assumption that 
poverty is a relative thing, which cannot be considered apart from the 
society in which it occurs. Poverty in a highly advanced industrial 
economy is something quite different from poverty in a non-industrialized, 
agrarian society. Those who are considered to be poor in the first case 
would be considered wealthy in the second. But, within either kind of 
society, the thing that defines a person as poor is simply that he is 
less well off than others. Since this is the case, the extent of poverty 
should not be measured against a standard of living scale but should 
rather be interpreted in terms of the distribution of wealth within the 
society. There is as yet, however, no widely accepted conception of the 
kind of distribution that would signal the end of poverty. 


Several measures of income inequality have been used in recent 
poverty studies, One common criterion of inequality is the distribution 
of income by population quintiles. That is, the proportion of income 
received by the top twenty percent of earners is compared with the pro- 
portion received by the next twenty percent, and so on. Another method 
is to divide the income received by the earner at the top of the second 
quintile by the income received at the bottom of the fourth. The higher 
the ratio, the greater the inequality. A third procedure is to note the 
percentage of earners receiving less than a given proportion of the 
median income, Other related measures are used. 


YU OF MEASURES 


While we have laid out the two types of measures in such a way 
as to illustrate their differences, it should also be noted that they 
have a good deal in common, For example, in developing a deprivation 
measure one of the criteria that will be employed is the prevailing 
standards of the community. As these rise or fall, so does the concept 
of a minimum adequate standard of living. Thus, considerations of 
equality find their way into the deprivation measures. On the other hand, 
in order to specify an income distribution which would imply the elimina- 
tion of poverty, one would have to answer the question of whether it meant 
elimination of deprivation. One would also expect that the two types of 
measures would be strongly related empirically. For example, if the 


incomes of those below the poverty line, according to a deprivation measure, 


are increased, the distribution of income will become more even. Or ar 
the proportion of income received by the lowest income earners increases, 
the numbers in poverty, by a deprivation measure, may be expected to 
decrease. 


Although the two types of measure have a great deal in common, 
each has specific advantages. Deprivation measures highlight the economic 
difficulties of the poor in a concrete and, hence, understandable way. 
They make it possible to indicate how much the incomes of the poor would 
have to be raised in order for specified living standards to be achieved. 
They also set standards below which incomes should not be allowed to fall, 
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whatever the overall distribution of income may be. Inequality measures 
call attention to invidious distinctions made on the basis of economic 
status. They remind us that there is a matter of will involved in bring- 
ing people out of poverty - the cost will have to be borne at the middle 
and upper levels of income, They remind us also that there is another 
standard by which adequacy of incomes may be judged than that of simple 
deprivation, namely that of equity. 


It is interesting to note that while the two types of measure 
appear to be complementary, the most widely recognized poverty measures 
in North America have been of the deprivation type. Some possible reasons 
for this might include: 1) deprivation measures can be made more concrete 
and hence more memorable; 2) it is politically strategic to talk about 
"eliminating deprivation" rather than "redistributing income"; 3) some 
feel that our attention should be focussed on the acutely painful problems 
of deprivation rather than on the more general question of inequality; 

4) it is easier to obtain agreement on what constitutes deprivation than 
it is to get agreement on how income ought to be distributed. 


DEVELOPING POVERTY LINES FOR HAMILTON 


In the course of our analysis of poverty in Hamilton, we have 
made use of both inequality and deprivation measures where we have 
believed them to be useful, But in order to maintain comparability with 
the generally recognized North American standards and to provide a basis 
for the sample for our survey of low-income families, we have made special 
efforts to develop a definition based on deprivation criteria. 


In order to achieve some comparability with national figures on 
the extent of poverty, we have attempted to develop poverty lines for 
Hamilton in 1969 in a form similar to the 1961 poverty lines, developed 
in a census monograph, and later employed by the Economic Council of 
Canada. These were based on the criterion that a family which has to spend 
70% or more of its income for adequate food, clothing and shelter, should 
be considered to be in poverty. The 70% figure was based partially on the 
empirical discovery that families tended to spend somewhat over 70% of 
their income on these three necessities at the lowest levels of income, and 
that this declined only slowly over a considerable income range before it 
began to fall off.* This was interpreted to mean that families tend to 
spend close to 70% (or more) of their income for these necessities to the 
point where they feel they are provided in a minimally satisfactory way. 
Only then does the proportion drop. According to this interpretation, the 
level of income at which the percentage spent on food, clothing and 
shelter begins to fall off from 70% is a good indicator of the upper limits 
of poverty, An underlying assumption in this approach, it should be noted, 
is that low income families allocate their resources effectivelys 


*This pattern appeared in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics City Family 
Expenditures Survey of 1957. It has also appeared in American studiese 
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1,13 While we could not draw on survey data for Hamilton to deter- 
mine the rates at which the percentage of income spent on food, clothing 
and shelter declined, it was possible to carry out an analogous procedure. 
It was possible to get an indication from staff of the Public Welfare 
Department of the expenditure levels at which the low income families 
with which they came into contact felt they had received a minimum adequate 
standard of living. The cost of food, shelter and clothing could then be 
set equal to 70% of the income needed to bring the family to the poverty 
line. 


1.14 There are two significant differences between our approach and 
that of the Economic Council. The first is that in replacing survey data 
with welfare workers! experience, we are forced to accept a non-random 
sample of low income people as our "judgement panel", One's concern on 
this point might be largely alleviated, however, by the sheer number and 
variety of cases with which a welfare department must deal. The second 
difference is that, rather than inferring standards of adequacy from 
expenditure patterns, we are relying on what has been expressed to welfare 
department workers. There are problems in each approach, but there appears 
to be no ready way of determining their different levels of accuracy, On 
balance, it would appear that while these two differences must be noted, 
the two systems have fundamental features in common and one might expect 
there would be strong relationships between the poverty lines developed 
from them. We will attempt to indicate more clearly their degree of 
similarity once we have outlined our own method in more detail. 


1.15 A more important issue is the question of whether the 30% of 
income not allotted to food, clothing and shelter is adequate to cover 
other family needs - health care, school expenses, transportation, 
recreation, insurance, etc. These are all important elements in family 
budgeting and a fully adequate income would have to make it possible for 
these needs as well as food, clothing and shelter to be properly met. 
Further, in a healthy budgeting situation it would be possible to build 
up at least a small amount of savings for emergencies. 


1.16 For lack of time, we have been unable to work out what altera- 
tions would have to be made in our definitions of poverty to take account 
of these needs, That is, for example, while it would be possible to 
estimate health care or insurance costs for families of different sizes, 
it would be much more difficult to determine what proportion of income 
ought to remain after these needs, along with food, clothing and shelter, 
had been provided for. There would no longer be a rationale for setting 
the needs allowed for equal to 70% of income, and to develop an alterna 
tive procedure would be very time-consuming, Even if this had been done, 
the difficulty would have arisen that our standards would have lost 
comparability with national standards, Accordingly, we have chosen to 
remain with the system we have outlined above, remembering that a 
detailed study of the adequacy of the incomes it suggests has not been 
carried out, 
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COSTS OF THE THREE BASIC NEEDS 


In drawing up our estimates of the income required for minimum 
adequate living standards, we have assumed: 1) that the welfare allow- 
ance for food and clothing is approximately equal to the amount felt by 
low income consumers to be sufficient for food; 2) that welfare housing 
allowances represent the minimum satisfactory amount for housing; 

3) that the estimates prepared by the welfare department teaching home 
economists represent the minimum satisfactory amount for clothing. Each 
of these assumptions will require some comment, 


1. FOOD 


The Hamilton Public Welfare Department has advised us that those 
who use the standard allowance for food and clothing for food alone 
generally feel that they have a satisfactory diet, but that their clients 
generally find it difficult to set aside much of the allowance for cloth- 
ing. Accordingly, we have set our minimum figures for food equal to the 
standard allowance for food and clothing. This is not to say that a 
nutritionally adequate diet cannot be obtained for less. Many families, 
who are unable to avoid high expenses for other things, manage to reduce 
their food expenditures below this level without sacrificing nutrition, 
But there is clearly no room for easy living in the figures as they stand. 
For a family of four, the sum we have allotted is $137. (This is at the 
median of the allowances set for families of four, which vary according 
to the age of the children.) 


2. CLOTHING 


We have again followed the Welfare Department's advice in setting 
our figures for clothing, In doing so, we have set a number of criteria 
which should be spelled out, 


1) It has been assumed that all clothing is purchased at "standard" 
rates, That is, the mother does not buy material and sew the 
clothing herself. Nor is it purchased, for example, through the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society or the Harbour Rescue Mission, or 
obtained from relatives, 


2) It has been assumed that hand-me—downs will have a negligible 
influence. Some assumptions had to be made as to the preva- 
lence of this practice in estimating clothing costs. Since for 
at least a majority of smaller families, hand-me-downs can be 
used to only a quite limited extent, it was decided to make the 
simplest assumption possible - that they should be considered 
negligible in setting the basic estimates of clothing costs. 
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1.20 On this basis, the allowance for a family of four comes to $500 
a year.* 
3. HOUSING 

1.21 There is some question as to the adequacy of housing available 


at the budgetary level permitted by Ontario welfare regulations. It is 

the experience of the Hamilton Public Welfare Department that most of its 
clients manage to obtain housing at, or slightly above, the standard 
allowance. ($95.00 per month, plus utilities, for a family of four) 
However, as we have argued in the housing section, a significant proportion 
of this housing appears to be inadequate, 


1,22 The difficulty has to do with the amount by which the welfare 
allowance would have to be raised to provide proper quarters for those who 
are now inadequately sheltered. This would be possible, although not easy, 
provided that rents were closely related to quality, and provided that 
there was an adequate stock of low cost housing in existence. But neither 
proviso appears to hold true. Officials of the Hamilton Assessment 
Department have reported that the relationship between assessed value and 
rental is very weak, On the one hand, the sheer unavailability of low 
rental housing has made it possible for rents on substandard units to rise 
in many cases to virtually the same levels as those for more adequate 
units, At the same time, there appears to be a good deal of variation in 
price for units at about the same quality level, although this does not 
appear so much in the market because the "bargain" units are less likely 
to become vacant, Because of the ineffectiveness of the market in 
relating price to quality, we have been unable to determine what altera- 
tions should be made in the welfare housing allocation to take account of 
problems of quality. Rather than make an alteration in the absence of any 
clear indication of what it should be, we have chosen to remain with the 
official allowance, remembering that this should be taken as a minimum 
adequate figure. 


1.23 When the respective figures for food, clothing and housing had 
been arrived at for each family size, they were added together and the 
sum was multiplied by 10/7. This yielded the basic poverty income for 
each family size. However, it was decided not to leave the figures in 
this form but rather to determine what the family income would have to be, 
in the modal case, if family allowances and income taxation were taken 
into account. To simplify our calculations, we assumed that the income 
was earned by a single earner. No allowances have been made for fringe 
benefits, because these vary considerably among employers. 


*It is recognized that these, like expenses for food, will vary consider- 
ably according to the age of the children, But in order to keep our 
measure simple, an average figure has been used. In this case, 
approximately the cost for a family with a twelve year old girl and a 
nine year old boy. 
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1.24 Once these calculations were made, the figures were rounded to 
the nearest $100. The final figures are seen in the Table below. 


POVERTY LINES FOR HAMILTON IN 1969 BY FAMILY SIZE 
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1.25 As we tried to indicate, these poverty lines are by no means 
perfect indicators as to the economic status of families. Any particular 
family may require more or less income. Such factors as subsidized 
housing or a wife's ability to sew will make it easier for one family. 
Unusual health expenses or losses not covered by insurance will make it 
more difficult for another. The ages of children will affect the income 
requirements for all families. But the poverty lines we have set out do 
provide a general idea of the kind of income that is usually required to 
live at a minimum adequate standard. We have used them in that sense 
throughout the brief. 
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CHAPTER 2 


SOME GENERAL FEATURES OF POVERTY IN METROPOLITAN HAMILTON 


oe a 


In this chapter we have brought together most of what can be 
learned about poverty in the Hamilton area from previously published 
material, together with comparative data for Ontario and for Canada. 
While some of the topics treated here will be examined in more detail as 
we analyze the returns from our survey, it has seemed appropriate to 
present an overview of previously available material to establish a con- 
text for our own findings. 


THE PREVALENCE OF POVERTY 


The first question we must attempt to answer is that of the 
extent of poverty. In the preceding chapter, we have outlined a series 
of poverty lines for 1969. These will be applied to the estimated dis- 
tribution of income for 1969. But most of the income data for Metropolitan 
Hamilton, and for the rest of Canada as well, comes from 1961. Accordingly, 
both to determine what progress we have made, and to make comparisons, we 
will want to employ a series of poverty lines applicable to 1961 data. 


The obvious choice is the series of poverty lines employed by 
the Economic Council of Canada, Since national and provincial estimates 
of the prevalence of poverty have been made in terms of these, they will 
provide a ready basis for comparisons. But before employing them, it will 
be useful first to indicate how they compare with our own poverty lines 
for 1969, which were developed in an analogous way. 


Perhaps the best comparison is to project our own figures back- 
wards to 1961. This requires us to compensate for inflation (approximately 
25% by the Consumer Price Index) and to remove our alterations for income 
tax and family allowances, Neither of these was taken into account in 
setting the Economic Council's standards, The results of this approach 
are seen in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Poverty Levels of the Economic Council of Canada 
compared with S,P,R.C. Poverty Lines fo ilto 


Economic Council S.P.R.C. (expressed 
of Canada in 1961 dollars) 


A single person $1,500 $1,600 
2 person family 2,500 2,500 
3 person family 3,000 3,200 
4 person family 3,500 3,800 


5 person family 4,000 4,500 


25 


2.6 


2.7 
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It appears that the major difference between the two approaches 
is that ours makes greater allowance for additional family members. It 
can be seen from Table I that for a family of two the figures are 
identical, but that for a family of five there is a difference of $500, 
Furthermore, the Economic Council did not extend its poverty lines to 
apply to larger families but employed the same standard for all families 
of five or more. We, on the other hand, have extended our own poverty 
lines to provide separate standards for families of up to eight, 


The result of this is that by our approach more families, par- 
ticularly larger families, will be found in poverty. In order not to be 
misled by this difference, we have made comparisons to national and 
provincial figures for 1961 entirely in terms of the Economic Council's 
system, When, on the other hand, we have wanted to make comparisons 
between 1961 and 1969 in our own area, this approach has had to be 
modified, 


TABLE IT 


Percentage of Families in Poverty by Family Size for 


Metropolitan Hamilton, Ontario and Canada, 1961* 


Number in Canada (non-farm Ontario (non-farm Metro 
Family population) population) Hamilton 
2 30 24 23 
3 22 15 13 
4 22 ay) u 
5 29 22 20 
6 or more 33 25 26 
Total 27 20 aly/ 


*Figures for Canada and Ontario are based on Table C-10, Bulletin 
41-3 of the 1961 Census. Hamilton percentages are estimated from 
1961 data as outlined in Appendix A, 


Table II shows the percentages of families below the Economic 
Council's poverty lines for Canada, Ontario and Metro Hamilton. It can 
be seen from this Table that Metro Hamilton is more fortunate than the 
national non-farm population at all family sizes, and more fortunate than 
the Ontario non-farm population for all but the largest family sizes, It 
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is interesting to note in comparing the Ontario non-farm population with 
Metro Hamilton that the differences are smallest with the two-person 
families at one end, and the six-or-more person families at the other. 
This might be interpreted to mean that these are the size groups where 

the relatively high income levels of the Hamilton area make the least 
impact. Two=person families are, in many cases, retired couples, on whom 
the high prevailing wage level will have limited impact. Among large 
families, there are many cases where the family is so large in proportion 
to the occupational skills of the head that the relatively high wage level 
for Hamilton will not suffice to bring them near the poverty line, let 
alone beyond it. Whatever the explanation for this phenomenon may be, the 
most salient feature of the table is that for all families only 17% in 
Metropolitan Hamilton are in poverty, compared with 20% in Ontario, and 
27% in Canada. 


2.8 A partial explanation of the lower percentage of poor families 
in Hamilton is simply that income levels are higher. Table III indicates 
that Metropolitan Hamilton family incomes are higher than Canadian non- 
farm incomes across the range from the tenth to the ninetieth percentile, 
and that up to the fiftieth percentile the difference is of the order of 
$700.* Metro Hamilton incomes are also higher than Ontario non-farm 
4ncomes until almost the ninetieth percentile. Up to the fiftieth per- 
centile, the difference is between $250 and $300. 


TABLE IIl 


Family Income Distribution, by Selected Percentiles, for 
Metropolitan Hamilton, Ontario and Canada, 1961 ** 


Pio P26 P50 75 Poo 
Metro Hamilton 2,329 3,833 5,377 7,168 9,672 
Ontario (non-farm 
population) 2,073 3,547 5 096 7,036 9,740 
Canada (non-farm 
population) 1,679 3,122 4,,680 6,656 9,442 


¥**Percentiles have been interpolated from data recorded in intervals 
ordinarily of $500 or $1,000. Hamilton figures are based on Table 
C-5 of 1961 Census, Bulletin 4.1-3. Other figures are based on 
Table C-10 of the same bulletin. 


*A percentile is any one of 100 points which divide a series into 100 equal 
units. Thus, for example, the tenth percentile (Py0) divides the bottom 
ten percent of an income distribution from the upper ninety percent. 
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209 The fact that the ninetieth percentile of family income for 
Ontario is higher than that for Hamilton, while at other points in the 
table Hamilton is higher than Ontario, reflects another important 
feature of the Hamilton income distribution, Not only is it higher than 
average but it is also more equally distributed. This affects the 
prevalence of poverty because the more compact the income distribution, 
the fewer there are who will drop below the median to the poverty lines. 


2.10 One way of examining this more closely is to consider the 
relationship between the twentieth and eightieth percentiles of house- 
hold income, Here we have expressed the relationship 1) by considering 
Pog as a proportion of Pgo and 2) by setting (Pgq-P29)/P50+ 


TABLE IV 


Two Measures of Household Income Dispersion for 
Metro Hamilton, Ontario and Canada 6 


Poo Pao Fao/Pe0  (PaorPa20/Ps0 
Metro Hamilton 3,208 7,657 42 084 
Ontario (non-farm 
population) 2,641 7,483 36 1.00 
Canada (non-farm 
population) 2,241 7,016 332 1.30 
Psat It is clear from Table IV that by these measures the income 


distribution of Hamilton is notably more compact than that of the 
Province or of the nation. Perhaps it might be useful, however, to put 
this in a broader context. Table V shows the relationship Po0/Pgq for a 
number of industrialized nations. 
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TABLE V 


Equality of Household Income Distribution as Measured 
by P20/Pgo for Selected Nations* 


Nations Po0/Pg9 ~—S- Rank (in order 
fiialh in BS, pth edt of equalit 
Canada (non-farm population) 032 ys 
Sweden o57 il 
United Kingdom 48 2 
United States 230 5 

West Germany 035 3 


*The data from different countries was collected in different 
years, but all data in this table come from the period 1960-1962. 
Figures other than that for Canada are taken from J.H. Chandler, 
"An International Comparison", Monthly Labor Review, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, February, 1969, page 56. 


It would appear from this chart that Hamilton's relatively 
compact income distribution would seem much less even in Sweden or the 
United Kingdom. But it would bear a similar relationship to the national 
figures in the United States or West Germany. It might be argued that 
Canada cannot differ too widely from the United States without risking 
emigration of professional and technical manpower, but it would appear 
that other industrial nations have been able to develop considerably more 
compact income distributions. 


In any case, Metro Hamilton's position in Canada has been a 
quite favoured one. It has much lower percentages in poverty than the 
nation as a whole, at all family sizes, and a lower percentage than 
Ontario, at all but the largest family sizes. This reflects higher 
family incomes and a relatively compact income distribution. 


CHANGES IN THE EXTENT OF POVERTY 


A more important question than the extent of poverty is the 
extent of our progress in eliminating it. It is difficult to measure this 
because we do not have directly comparable material from different points 
in time. But we can, at least, get a general impression of what has been 
occurring. 
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2.15 This requires us, first of all, to modify the Economic Council's 
poverty lines for 1961 to make them more comparable to our own for 1969. 
While other changes might be introduced, we are making only one. We are 
increasing the poverty lines for families of six to eight by the same 
amount per person by which they were increased for families of two to five. 
Thus, the poverty lines for a family of six will be increased to $4,500, 
for a family of seven to $5,000, and for a family of eight or more to 
$5,500, These adjustments will help considerably to bring the Economic 
Council's poverty lines into harmony with our own. Even granted these 
alterations, the rate of increase for each additional person in our system 
of measurement is higher than in the Economic Council's. Some alteration 
could have been made to allow for this, but it was unclear to what extent 
it represented peculiarities in the Hamilton situation, to what extent it 
represented changes between 1961 and 1969 in the additional income 
required for additional persons, and to what extent it resulted from dif- 
ferences in the ways in which the two sets of poverty lines were drawn up. 
Accordingly, we have made no allowances for this. 


2.16 What must be noted is that the re-adjusted poverty lines for 
1961 will provide a lower estimate of the extent of poverty than a series 
of poverty lines which rose as rapidly with family size as our 1969 lines 
would have given. This will result in a smaller decrease in the percentage 
of families in poverty between 1961 and 1969. Nevertheless, this will not 
seriously distort our general view of the changes that have taken place. 


TABLE VI 
Percentages of Families in Poverty by Family Size 
for Metro Hamilton, 1961 and 1969 Combine 

Size of Family b96E neous "1262 
2 es) nee 
3 13 9 
4 14 8 
5 20 15 
6 30 20 
tl 50 34 
8+ 69 54 

All families LOE, 1) 


* Methods of measuring the percentages in poverty 
for 1961 and 1969 are indicated in Appendix A. 

**This differs from the 17% figure in Table II 
because of the changed poverty lines for families 
of six or more. 
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It is clear from Table VI that quite dramatic reductions have 
occurred in the percentages of families in poverty, The total has 
declined from 19% to 13%. The sharpest proportional decline took place 
among four person families. The largest decrease in percentage points 
took place among seven person and eight-or-more person families, 16% and 
15% respectively, The latter figures would have been higher, of course, 
if the poverty lines for 1961 had been modified so as to rise as rapidly 
with family size as the 1969 lines. 


Another way to look at this, is to see what proportions of all 
families in poverty are contributed by families of different sizes. 


TABLE VII 


Percentages of All Families in Poverty Contributed 
by Families of Different Sizes, Metro Hamilton, 


1961 and 1969 


Size of Fami 1961 1969 
2 32 34 
fet 45 42 
be 23 23 
Total 100 Chey 


*Percentages do not add to 100 because of rounding. 


Table VII indicates that larger proportions of the poor in 1969 
than in 1961 come from two-person families, and smaller proportions from 
families of three to five. Since many of the two-person families in 
poverty are retired couples, the two-person families have not benefitted 
as much from rising wages as the other groups. The six-or-more person 
families were frequently farther below the poverty line in 1961 than the 
three-to-five person families and hence were less likely to be removed 
from poverty. 


Absolute Numbers 


The decline in the percentage of poor families from nineteen in 
1961 to thirteen in 1969 has not, of course, resulted in an equivalent 
decline in the numbers of the poor. While we do not have an accurate 


2.21 


2-22 


2.23 
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figure for the number of families in Metropolitan Hamilton for any year 
beyond 1966, it would appear that, on the basis of population growth, 

the figure is in the neighbourhood of 120,000, just over 20% more than 

in 1961, The decline in the numbers of the poor in our area has been 
proportionately lower than the decline in their percentage of the 
population, In 1961, just under 19,000 families fell below the poverty 
line. For 1969, the figure can be estimated at between 15,000 and 16,000, 


SOME_Gi Cc CTERISTICS OF THE POOR 


It is unfortunate that we can gain very little direct information 
on the poor from existing statistical material. There is a good deal of 
data, which is broken down by income levels and a smaller, but substantial, 
body which is broken down by family size. But very little is available in 
terms of both dimensions. We have, however, been able to bring together 
some useful data on the kinds of people who are likely to be in poverty and 
the geographic areas in which they are concentrated. 


Perhaps at this point, we should return our attention to Tables 
VI and VII, which throw interesting light on the relationship of family 
size and poverty. Table VI indicates that the percentage of families in 
poverty rises rapidly among families to over 50% for families of eight 
persons or more, But this should not lead us to develop a stereotype of 
poverty as a phenomenon particularly found among large families. Table 
VII indicates that more than 3/4 of the families in poverty consist of five 
persons or less. 


A similar phenomenon appears with other characteristics. For 
example, while higher than chance proportions of poor families do not have 
heads in the labour force, the vast majority do. Table VIII indicates the 
percentage of poor families which are headed by wage earners. (A wage 
earner is defined, for census purposes, as a person who has worked for 
wages or salary in the week preceding the census.) 


TABLE VIII 
Percentages of Families in Poverty with Wage Earner Heads, 
by Family Si Metropolitan Hamilton 61 and 196 
Family Size Percent Headed by a Wi e 
1961 1969 

2 34 29 

3=5 Gal 92 

6+ 94 94 


All families 7 71 
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Table VIII indicates that only in the case of two-person 
families is there a preponderance of families without a wage-earner head, 
The two-person families, of course, are biased by the presence of a 
larger proportion of retired couples, 


It should be noted that the percentage of wage-earner families 
declined between 1961 and 1969 from 74% to 71%. This is presumably a 
reflection of the fact that rising wages have removed a significant number 
of wage earners from poverty, leaving a higher proportion of non-employed 
among the remainder, This effect has only been notable among two-person 
families, but in this case it has been very pronounced, The percentage 
of wage-earner heads has declined from 34 to 29. This would seem to 
reflect the fact that two-person families where the head was working were 
likely to have been only a short distance below the poverty line in 1961, 
whereas, for larger families, the distances were often considerably 
greater. 


There are two respects in which this table should not be mis- 
construed. First, it does not give a precise indication of the proportion 
of families with heads in the labour force, because the self-employed are 
not included. However, the extent of poverty among families with heads in 
the labour force who are not wage earners will be very low. The largest 
groups in the excluded category are retail businessmen, independent pro- 
fessionals, owners of construction firms (large and small), and farmers. 
With the exception of farmers, for whom no precise income information is 
available, all of these groups have well above average earnings. But, 
nevertheless, the percentages given here will be somewhat low as indica- 
tors of the proportion of poor families with heads in the labour force. 


The other possible misinterpretation would be to assume that a 
wage-earner family head must be regularly employed. In order for a family 
head to be listed as a wage earner for census purposes, he had only to be 
receiving wages or salary in the week preceding the census. But the 
number of people with unstable employment will be higher than the number 
who are not employed in a given week (particularly in mid-summer when the 
census is taken), Another consideration is that an unknown percentage of 
wage-earner family heads will be working only part-time, Nevertheless, 
it can still be said that the preponderant majority of all but the two- 
person families in poverty are headed by a person who participates in the 
labour force. 


We cannot determine from this what proportion of poor families 
are reliant on governmental support for a major part of their income. 
But we can get some indication from census material projected to 1969 and 
from agency statistics, From census material it can be estimated that, 
among the fifteen to sixteen thousand families living in poverty in 
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Metropolitan Hamilton in 1969, there are approximately 3,000 retired 
couples.* It is estimated by the administrators of the regional office 
of the Department of Social and Family Services that in the Metropolitan 
Hamilton area there are around 2,750 families receiving pensions from 
them, At a given time, somewhere between 6,000 and 7,000 cases will be 
on Public Welfare rolls in the district. While we cannot be sure of the 
overall annual income of the families who receive short-term assistance 
from a municipal welfare agency, it is clear that in many cases these 
families would, over the year, remain in poverty. 


While these figures do not give a precise indication of the 
proportion of the poor who receive governmental income support, they do 
provide the general impression that the proportion who must rely on at 
least some governmental assistance is relatively high. If we include 
only the retired couples and those receiving allowances from the Depart- 
ment of Social and Family Services, the figure is already 35%, If we 
make some estimate of the proportion of those receiving assistance from 
public welfare departments, the figure will go higher. It will also 
increase in terms of programs administered through other sources, for 
example, Workmen's Compensation payments. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


While the census does not provide a clear indication of the 
geographic distribution of families in poverty, it does provide an 
indication of the location of families whose heads have relatively low 
incomes. A clearer picture of the distribution of the poor will emerge 
from our survey. But a preliminary analysis of data from it indicates 
that the distribution of the poor is heaviest in the areas where the 
lowest wage-earner family head incomes are found, and lightest where the 
highest wage-earner family head incomes are found, Accordingly, we have 
prepared a map showing the levels of wage-earner family head income for 
the City of Hamilton in 1961, which will give a good general indication 
of the areas in which the poor are most heavily concentrated. It will 
be seen that low income areas are concentrated in the north end of the 
city and the downtown area. When further data from the survey are 
available, we will be able to make further statements in this respect. 
(The map is found on page 20.) 


*It should be noted that since the advent of guaranteed income supplement 
these couples should not be living a great deal below the poverty line. 
When one considers that in these circumstances income tax often need not 
be paid on either the old age pension or the supplement, and that some 
services, such as public transportation, are available at reduced rates, 
it would appear that, in actual purchasing power, these couples should 
not be very far below the poverty line. This is not to suggest, of 
course, that their economic circumstances are comfortable, They are not 
But these families are not as far below the poverty line as many others, 
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2.31 A precise picture of the distribution of poverty over different 
parts of the Metropolitan Hamilton area cannot be obtained from census 
material, But figures on family incomes are available, which indicate 
that in 1961 median family income in the City of Hamilton was $5,119, 
compared to $6,047 in the rest of the Metropolitan area.* We do not know 
what differences there may be between Hamilton and the rest of the area 
in the distribution of income by family size, but on the assumption that 
the only differences result from differences in income levels and family 
size, we can roughly estimate that in 1961 twenty-one percent of the 
families in Hamilton were in poverty, compared to fourteen percent for 
the rest of the area.** 


2632 We have also prepared a map indicating the distribution of rates 
of juvenile delinquency, as measured by the number of occurrences recorded 
in police files, It will be noted that the rates seem to be highest in 
low income areas. This should be considered illustrative of the kind of 
social phenomenon which is often found in areas with high poverty concen- 
trations, although not necessarily among families who are themselves in 
poverty. In other cities, such variables as alcoholism and schizophrenia 
have also been found to be more prevalent in poverty areas, But, in 
Hamilton, we have no evidence to indicate clearly the extent to which this 
is so. In any case, the correlation between low income areas and juvenile 
delinquency, at the very least, suggests that other social problems might 
be found to be concentrated in low income areas here as they have been 
elsewhere. (Juvenile Delinquency Map on page 22.) 


POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


24/33 The data we have presented bears an important relationship to 
social policy. We will be using it, together with the findings of our 
survey, to develop recommendations for reducing the extent of poverty in 
the Hamilton arca. There are, however, some aspects of the data which 
bear sufficient notice that we are commenting on them.here, although we 
have not yet formulated recommendations based on them. 


1. Retired Couples 


2.34 Close to 20% of the poor families in Metropolitan Hamilton 
appear to be retired couples, Since the coming of the guaranteed income 
supplement, these couples cannot be as far below the poverty line as many 
others, but, nevertheless, there is a very real problem here. Since one 
cannot expect retired couples to obtain employment, poverty in this group 
must be primarily dealt with through income support programs, 


* These figures were interpolated from data in Table C-5, Bulletin 4.1-3. 
**These estimates are based on the poverty lines for 1961 used in pre- 
paring Tables VI to VIII, 
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2. Larger Families 


The percentage in poverty increases rapidly with family size, 
rising to over 50% in eight-or-more person families. This reflects two 
Nobvious" factors, and a third, more subtle one, First, at any given 
income level, the more children a family has the more difficult its 
financial situation is liable to be. Second, the larger the family, the 
less likely it is that the wife will be able to work. The third, less 
obvious factor, is that the practice of birth control has, in the past, 
varied considerably in terms of education. The extent to which this is 
true today is an open question.* But the high concentration of poverty 
among larger families does imply a need for careful consideration of 
more adequate birth control programs, bearing in mind that these must be 
acceptable to those they are attempting to serve, 


3. Geographic Distribution of the Poor 


It is often said that in our kind of society the poor are 
invisible. This partially reflects their concentration in areas where 
middle and upper income people are relatively few. In terms of policy, 
what this is liable to mean is that the people who exercise a dominant 
influence will have little contact with poverty and, accordingly, will 
fail to see it as an important issue. This raises the question of how 
to develop an awareness of poverty among middle class groups. 


*The Canadian Family Growth Survey, conducted in Toronto in 1967-68, with 
a random sample of 1600 married women, under 45 years of age, living 
with their husbands, found no differences in use of the pill that could 
be traced to education. While, among Roman Catholic women, the less 
educated showed lower use of the pill, this was attributable to the 
higher proportion of foreign-born women in the less educated group, See 
Allingham, J.D., T.R. Balakrishnan, and J.F, Kantner; "Time Series of 
Growth in Use of Oral Contraception and the Differential Diffusion of 
Oral Anovulants", Population Studies, March, 1969, pp. 43-51. 
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CHAPTER 


Responsibility for meeting problems of living today is 
not merely individual nor is it a responsibility of the 
community for individuals - it is a mutual responsibility 
of individuals and society. 


The individual has responsibility for meeting his needs 
and for his behaviour insofar as this is possible for 
him; at the point where this is not possible, it becomes 
a social responsibility.* 


TTITUDES 


If it is the responsibility of society to assist persons who 
are unable to function adequately on their own - in the case of public 
assistance, because of lack of adequate income - then the institutions 
of society are in danger of failing to perform their functions when 
the appropriate utilization of services comes into question or disrepute. 
In other words, if public assistance, a necessary social instrument, is 
seen as bad, the task of meeting financial needs for those unable to 
meet them on their own is threatened. To the extent that needs aye not 
met, other kinds of social and physical dysfunctioning can be expected. 
And the ability of the instrument (public assistance) to perform will 
be impaired by neglect and public disrepute of public assistancee 


A leader in the field of public assistance in the United 
States pointed out ways in which public assistance has been limited 
by negative attitudes and pointed to some of the reasons: 


Public welfare leadership has never believed in relief 
grants alone as a solution to povertye Unaccompanied by 
preventive and rehabilitative services, relief grants 
frequently serve only to perpetuate conditions of 
dependencye « « « 


If the blame is to be placed someplace for the existence 
of this state of affairs, then it seems that it must be 
charged to the fault of public attitudes, cherished mis- 
conceptions about the nature of poverty, poor people and 
race, the Horatio Alger mystique, especially as these 
attitudes, until now, have been reflected in the elected 
representatives of the people and, to a much less virulent 
extent, in the media of communication.** 


* Ontario Welfare Council. Province of Ontari Its Socia 
Services. Toronto, 1968, p. xiii. 

*#Raymond M, Hilliard. "Attacking Dependency at its Source," a paper 
presented September 1, 1965, at the Seminar on Problems in Public 
Welfare Administration, Fredericton, New Brunswicke 
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The negative attitudes toward recipients of public assistance 
continue to be widely held and to be expressed by persons of prominence 
in the community as well. The longer these attitudes persist, the more 
we can expect programs in public assistance to be inadequate and the 
more we might expect that persons on public assistance will make less 
than the optimum use of public assistance. Even at the point of 
application for help, many people are reluctant to come forward, surviving 
on extremely paltry fare until only the severest desperation drives them 
to applys One worker with the Social Planning and Research Council of 
Hamilton and District recalls from his own practice in the United States 
instances that are pertinent: the family of a man working in construction 
in Detroit, who during the winter months frequently found it necessary 
to turn to public assistance, but who would make do on oatmeal three 
meals a day till there was just no alternative to going to the Department; 
the mother of a fatherless home in Seattle who worked long hours in a 
hotel laundry at wages so low that they were supplemented by the Welfare 
Department, so seldom at home and so tired when she got there that she 
was unable to provide the necessary guidance to help keep her children 
from trouble; a woman in Denver desperately trying to find ways of 
forcing a deserting husband, who is back and forth over the Mexican 
border, to pay support for the family, attempting to avoid going back 
to the Welfare Department in spite of the great difficulties involved 
in obtaining court orders to enforce support payments across state - 
and even more, national - borderse 


These cases, and many others that might be related, demonstrate 
that in order to get adequate public assistance programs and to have 
recipients see public assistance and their place in the public assistance 
program appropriately, there must be an improvement in public appreciation 
for the program, its purpose and clientele. Efforts to organize recipients 
of assistance and to involve community leaders in experiencing home visits 
and an orientation to public assistance have proven to be of value, Gains 
have been made by the Welfare Rights Organization and other groups of 
clients in the United States, Such groups are rather new in Canada, but 
we understand that some of them have been heard by the Special Senate 
Committee on Poverty. Home visiting of recipients with community leaders 
going along has had a positive impact on attitudes among local “power 
structures" in some American citiese 


Illustrative of the kind of anti-welfare prejudice that 
constitutes a major part of the problem are not hard to come by. ‘Three 
fairly recent ones will do: 


At the Progressive Conservative Party Policy Conference in 
Niagara Falls, a Hamilton woman 


was prepared to see the party endorse an expansion of the 
welfare system but only if those who were solely recipients 
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were deprived of the vote.* 


Mr. Len Owen, Chairman of the Guelph Housing Authority, 
responded to criticism of admission and eviction policies 
from an incipient tenants' committee by pointing out that 


the committee was composed. . « of one member on 
welfare, “two members who have paid no rent since 
July 14," and one member on eviction notice who is 
behind in rent payments.** 


Mr. Gagliardi, Welfare Minister for British Columbia, told 
a conference in Vancouver that the government would provide 
employables receiving public assistance with an "incentive" 
to work by cutting allotments. 


"We'll probably give them enough for food to keep them 
alive, but it's clear that we need some kind of incentive 
to get these type etsy of people back to work," he said 
later in an interviews. **# 


This kind of issue has been raised time and time again, as 
if there are substantial numbers of such persons receiving 
welfare, while in fact studies indicate that the bulk of 
caseloads are made up of the old, children, single parents, 
and handicapped persons, The extent of the inclusion of 
employables varies with the level of unemployment in a 
community. 


While there has been feeling about the worth of persons receiving 
public assistance through agencies such as the Department of Social and 
Family Services and municipal departments with various titles but similar 
functions, little stigma is attached to those receiving other forms of 
public assistance such as: oil and mineral depletion allowances, no taxation 
of capital gains, expense account living, tax avoidance by living abroad, 
family allowance, old age security pension, N.H.A. loans, advance grain 
payments, government help in the form of payment of excess storage charges 
for wheat, etc. Some of these forms of public assistance are currently 
under consideration for change, as is indicated by the Carter report and 


* "PC Delegates Oppose Annual Income Plan," in Toronto Globe and Mail, 
October 13, 1969. David MacDonald, M.P. (Egmont, P.E.I.), said that 
some participants "spoke as though they had a tremendou hankering 
to go back to the 1890's in the days of workhouses and debtor's 
prisons." 

** Guelph Mercury, November 6, 1969. 

#**Canadian Press. "Able-bodied May be Cut from Welfare,” in Hamilton 
Spectator, November 25, 1969. 
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the White Paper on taxation, but the recipients of this kind of largesse 
are not thought of as being in the same category as recipients of what 
is more usually thought of as public assistance. No one talks of taking 
away the vote from recipients of mineral depletion allowances. 


One element of the attitude toward the poor in receipt of public 
assistance is the charge of "chiselling". This term is used to indicate 
two kinds of behaviour: fraud and receipt of assistance when the person 
"should be working", Studies of fraud in Canadian public assistance are 
not known to Social Planning and Research Council staff. In the United 
States, there have been a fair number, especially as related to the Aid 
to Dependent Children program, An exhaustive investigation in Detroit, 
in 1948, resulted in a total of two warrants for fraud, neither of which 
resulted in conviction.* A study by the California Department of Social 
Welfare in 1958-1959 uncovered a rate of fraud of 1.5%.** Greenleigh 
Associates, in a study of Aid to Dependent Children in Chicago, reported 
in 1960, found fraud (defined to include undisclosed income and/or 
presence of "absent" fathers) at under 2%.*#* A massive study of Aid to 
Dependent Children conducted by the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, reported in 1963, found apparent fraud to be minimal - under 
2% in 34 states, with only 8 states having fraud of over 3% and with 
Delaware and Nevada having the highest rates - 7.4%. *### 


The larger question is whether there are people on public 
assistance who "should be working". The bulk of public assistance 
recipients are the old, children, single parents; and the handicapped, 
with a very few employables. An economist, looking at 184 cases in 
Calgary,+ found that there were 12 cases where one could "present reason- 
ably valid arguments against the continuation of social allowance payments" 
and of the seven which the author describes, the evidence against 
continuation does not appear convincing in all cases. Nor does he 
demonstrate that there is indeed work available for them to do in Calgary. 
At mobs he would question the appropriateness of less than 7% of his 
sample. 


* Winifred Bell. Aid to Dependent Children, New York and London: Columbie 
University Press, 1965, pe 62. 

*¥ Ibide, ppe 62-63. 

*#* Samuel Mencher, "Public Welfare", in Henry S. Maas,ed. Five Fields 
of Social Servicee New York: National Association of Social Workers, 
1966, p70, citing Greenleigh Associates, Facts, Fallacies and Future, 
New York, 1960, pe 55 

*##*U,S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Eligibility of 
Families Receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children. Washington 
D.C., July, 1963, Over 2% of the total U.S. cases (21,085) were 
included in the investigation, on the basis of random sampling. Case 
reviewers were assigned to geographic areas and caseloads for which 
they were not normally responsible for eligibility determination. 

+ Stephen G, Peitchinise "Why Should Anyone in Calgary Need Aid?" in 
Canadian Welfare, May-June, 1969. 
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3.9 So far, "chiselling" has been examined as it relates to public 
assistance, There are, of course, other areas in which "chiselling" 
the government is possible. Since there has been such concern about 
"“chiselling" on public assistance, it might be worth while to compare 
this problem to tax evasion. Our references are again from the United 
States, as there is a lack of Canadian material. 


3.10 A former U.S, Commissioner estimates that 8% of tax returns 
in 1957 underreported gross incomee* Another expert contends that in 
1955 the most generous estimate is that in returns from business and 
professional proprietors only 81% of income was reported, and only 56% 
of farm income.** Still another indicates a fairly constant rate of 
underreporting of dividends (close to 14%) from 1936 through 1957.**# 


This same writer observes that: 


It is hard to resist the conclusion that the zeal with which 
taxpayers reported their dividend income diminished between 
1939 and 1952. A ready explanation lies in the change 

in tax rates. . -/T_/he response to tax rates has been 
symmetrical - just as underreporting increased as rates rose, 
so it declined when tax rates fell. But the fall in under- 
reporting was not as vigorous as its rise earlier.**** 


Underreporting of interest was estimated at 57.8% in 1957.+ The 
automatic data processing system was first introduced into the South- 
east Region of the Internal Revenue Service in 1961, and in 1962, 


", . ethe first year after the computers were installed in 

the Southeast Region, 45 percent more tax returns reported 
interest received from bank accounts and 20 percent more 
reported dividends from stocks. Besides, 7.7 percent more 
returns were filed in that region alone than had been received 
the previous yeare++ 


"The remainder of the nation, then not under the ADP system, showed only 
a 5 percent rise in the number of returns filed."+++ 


* Russell C. Harrington, "Improving Income Tax Reporting," in U.S. 
Congress. House Committee on Ways and Means, Tax Revision Compendium. 
Washington, D,C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959, Vol. II, 

- 1461. 

Ht C Harry Kahn. "Coverage of Entrepreneurial Income on Federal Tax 
Returns," in ibid.e, pe 1455. 

### Daniel M. Holland. "Underreporting of Dividends and Interest on 
on Tax Returns," in ibid., pe 1413. 

*### Tbide, ppe 1407, 14ll. 

+ Tbid., Pe 1418. 

++ William Surfaces Inside Internal Revenuee New York: Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 1967, ps 13. Quoting Clinton L. Walsh, Director of Operations 
for Automatic Data Processing, Internal Revenue Servicee 

+++ Loc, Cite, fne 
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Apparently, there are many sectors of society in which "chieelling" is 
more common than among those receiving public assistance. 


The impact of the prejudice against poor persons on public 
assistance also includes another unfortunate element - the incorporation 
of the negative attitudes toward recipients by the clients themselves. 
Many recipients see themselves as second - or third-class citizens and 
voice this perceptione The client who gratefully accepts whatever 
is given and is "appropriately humble" in the process is not a good 
prospect for rehabilitation. In fact, many workers in public assistance 
have commented that the "ungrateful" client who protests and fights the 
conditions to which he is subject is much more likely to show progress 
in movement away from reliance on public assistance. One of the more 
depressing aspects of work in public assistance is, therefore, the 
amount of apathy that one encounters. 


INADEQUACY OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Adequate functioning on the part of any person requires a 
combination of adequate enviroi.rental supports and adequate hereditary 
resources. Where the environmental resources are in abundate, a person 
may function adequately with less than average innate capacities, and 
where the innate capacities are extremely great, he may function 
adequately with less than average environmental supporte In Figure I., 


FIGURE I 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


Heredity 


Environment 


moving along the bottom line, the average person would be at a point 
half way along the line, with average environmental situation and average 
innate capacities leading to normal functioning. Moving further to the 
right, with a poorer environment, a person requires greater innate 
capacity to function adequately, till, at the far right, where environ- 
mental conditions are so bad that no amount of inherited strengths will 
produce adequate functioning. Moving to the left, one meets the same 
condition, till at the far left no amount of environmental support will 
be able to make up for hereditary deficits. An Einstein will not develop 
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in a primitive Mexican Indian village, and a human vegetable will not 
become self-supporting regardless of how much care, how good a diet, 
how much love one gives him. Between these two extremes one finds the 
bulk of humanity, and with the person in between one strives for an 
average expectable environment as a minimum to nurture the person so 
that he can function adequately. At this point, there is relatively 
little we can do to improve human heredity, so that improvement in the 
human condition will necessarily depend on improvement in environment. 


In looking at environmental components of a person, one must 
set some priorities. Not all aspects of environment are equal in effects, 
and some may be preconditions for ability to utilize other aspects of 
environment. As a psychology professor ance observed, "Man does not 
live by bread alone - except when there is no bread." Yet, just as it 
is difficult to specify the extent to which inputs of environment are 
essential to adequate functioning, due to differences in heredity, so 
is it difficult to specify the quantity and time of receiving food, then 
shelter and clothing, then affection and socialization, and then other 
aspects of "culture" that an individual requires to function adequately. 
Again, we can state certain kinds of propositions about the limite, and 
we can point to problems arising with deficiencies, especially problems 
around greater anxiety and consequent movement away from adequate 
functioning. Another environmental consideration is the extent to which 
the quantity of goods and services which a person gets compares favourably 
with what others get. Even if calories are adequate to keep the person 
alive, if he sees others all around him living in considerable comfort, 
his functioning is apt not to be adequate. Our society is not willing, 
for instance, to accept the kind of social functioning demonstrated by 
the man who chose to make his home in a manhole in Toronto, regardless 
of his nutritional situation. At the nutritional level, if an infant 
with phenylketonuria (PKU) does not receive the appropriate kind of diet 
shortly after birth and for some years thereafter, the damage done will 
lead to gross retardation which no kind of help can reverse. Adequate 
diet would have prevented retardation. A man in Denver, suffering from 
diabetes and having trouble keeping on his diet on his public assistance 
grant, required amputation of limbs. Adequate financial assistance could 
have avoided this tragedy. These are rather extreme examples, but each 
relates to the kind of impact that society can have on environmental 
considerations, even if hereditary conditions are poor. 


While the poverty line described in this brief is not a line 
below which everyone functions inadequately or above which everyone 
functions adequately, it is an effort to set down the monetary component 
of an average expectable environment at a somewhat minimal level, closely 
linked to the Economic Council's figure of 70% of income being expended 
on food, shelter, and clothing. Using the Economic Council's reasoning, 
the family of four in Hamilton receiving $4,800 a year is at the poverty 
line, Under the Ontario Department of Social and Family Services, the 
maximum which a family of four can possibly receive is $3,600, and almost 
all will get considerably less because they are not entitled, eege, to 
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special diets, etc.* General assistance in Hamilton, Wentworth County, 
and Halton County (including Burlington) is comparable. 


3015 From the obvious inadequacy of the public assistance grant, 
question can be raised about how serious government at all levels is 
about eliminating poverty. In the size of public assistance grants, 
it is in fact perpetuating poverty. Under such conditions, it is difficult 
to maintain that government has a policy of eliminating poverty. 


We have been advised that the average family finds it possible 
to obtain housing and food from the basic welfare allotments but that 
clothing needs cannot be met from this source nor do family allowances 
ordinarily suffice to close the gap. Assuming that a family must go 
elsewhere for clothing, one can only predict that the family will attempt 
to obtain clothing from churches, friends, relatives, various agencies, 
etc. The ability of the family to function with dignity is inhibited, 
and a "begging" kind of behaviour is encouraged. Inadequate public 
assistance is public assistance that is self-defeating, and more than 
any other characteristic of the program the inadequacy cries out for 
correction. Obsequious behaviour does not promote rehabilitation and a 
program that encourages it is degrading to the people served by it. 


3016 Some have argued that additional funds should be put into 
services rather than higher grants. Essentially, this argument boils 
down to the contention that an income at the poverty level is higher 
than that required for adequate functioning. The position for the 
priority to be given to more intensive casework as against more adequate 
grants is not supported by the evidence. let us examine two studies, 
one Canadian and one from the United States. 


3017 An experimental project by Community Research Associates in 
1956 in three Minnesota counties, using Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children cases, divided cases into two categories, alpha and beta. 

Alpha cases were those who needed and could benefit from intensive 
agency services, and beta cases were those in which it was felt that 
only basic ameliorative services were necessary or possible. It 

proved impossible to service all of the alphas intensively, and therefore 
the alphas who did not receive special service provided a comparison 
groupe "Although the 'Alpha-assigned' showed more improvement than the 


less-served cases, e difference n tor statistical 
significan o NH 
3,18 In the Family Centred Project in london, Ontario, 50 out of 


the total 80 cases treated were referred by the Department of Welfare, 
some jointly with other agencies. 62 of the 80 were on some form of 

public assistance at the time of referral, at least for part of their 
incomee Only 4 of the cases had never received financial assistance. 


* Public assistance also covers medical and drug costs, and there is no 
income tax to pay, but all of these factors will ordinarily not come 
anywhere close to making the $3,600 on assistance equal to $4,800 
earned income. 

*#Moncher, Ops Cite, Pe 61, Mnphasis added. 
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The experimental group of cases evidenced a somewhat 
greater incidence of improvement in overall family 
functioning, by the end of service, than did the control 
casese The extent of the difference between the t 

groups is however limited: There were no cases in either 
group which achieved an "adequate" level of overall 
functioning by the end of servicee* 


SOME SPECIFIC CHARACTERISTICS OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN HAMILTON AND DISTRICT 


So far we have considered some of the global problems of 
public assistance, reflecting more or less universal characteristics. 
There are also aspects that relate more directly to characteristics of 
programs serving the Hamilton area that deserve some comment. One of 
these is the confusion that can arise from the multiplicity of public 
assistance agencies in the area, In addition to the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Social and Family Services, we also have the Department of Social 
and Family Services of Halton County, the Public Welfare Department of 
Hamilton, and the Social Services Department of Wentworth County. 


On occasion an applicant waits all morning to be seen at the 
Public Welfare Department of Hamilton only to learn that he should 
have gone to the Social Services Department of Wentworth County. The 
Hamilton-Burlington-Wentworth Local Government Review Commission 
recommends that the public assistance programs be joined under a single 
agency responsible to a Metropolitan Council, the top layer of a two- 
layer government for the region.** We concur with this recommendation, 
as far as it goes. At the same time, it is important that there be an 
adequate number of branch offices, for accessibility. 


The Hamilton Public Welfare Department takes license plates 
from recipients, making these plates available to them again on the 
basis of specific needs which are approved by the Department. If a 
goal of public assistance is to promote independent functioning on the 
part of the client, this policy appears to have a contrary impact, 
leading instead to making the client dependent upon the worker for 
permission to use his own car, dependence of a sort that one would not 
expect from an adult. The Hamilton Department of Public Welfare will 
pay rent to landlords directly, if landlords insist. The Burlington 
Department of Social and Family Services, recently superseded by the 
Halton County Department, paid rent on Ontario Housing Corporation 
homes directly to the governmental landlord. In both cases, if the 
independent functioning of the client is a goal, it would be preferable 
for payment to be to the client, with the exception of the few cases 
in which the client is unable to manage his own affairs. 


Hamilton's office for Public Welfare is inadequate. While 
the structure is relatively new, having been built in 1962, the wicket- 
like interviewing partitions were not designed to provide privacy, and 


* The Family Centred Project of London, Ontario. lLondon: United Community 
Services of Greater London, 1967. Quotation is at p. 175. Emphasis added. 

*#*Donald R, Steele, E.A. Jarrett, and Brian W,B. Morison. Report and 
Recommendations. November, 1969, p. 123. 
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the need to apply for public assistance is a matter of personal 
embarrassment to many recipients. In fairness, it must be noted that 
the Department attempts to carry on many private interviews in the 
homee The office is frequently very crowded, with applicants having 
to wait for long periods of time. There should be some way of simplify- 
ing interviewing procedures to reduce waiting time. long waits are 
especially unpleasant because a few of those waiting are intoxicated.e 
There are no magazines for those waiting. It would be some improve- 
ment if there were reading material available at the Hamilton Public 
Welfare Department. Applicants at the other departments in the area 
do not have such a long wait at the office to apply for assistance 
because of fewer cases. 


The Hamilton Public Welfare Department may ask that a man 
seeking public assistance stay home for as much as three specified half- 
days in a month in order to be seen by the worker at his home. This 
multiple appointment system conflicts with his ability to seek employment 
and should be reconsidered. If the problem is one of caseload size, more 
workers should be employed. 


POSSIBLE PROCEDURES FOR UPGRADING THE QUALITY OF SERVICE 


Recipients of public assistance have a variety of needse 
Many require only financial help. Recipients should receive such aid 
as a matter of right, without also being required to accept casework or 
other services. Others also require help in dealing with emotional and 
other personal problems. It is apparent that differing degrees of training 
will be required to deal with the client needing solely financial aid and 
the person with serious emotional difficulties, retardation, mental 
illness, etc. with workers on the line having training varying from 
grade 12 through the M.S.W., the obvious strategy would be to utilize 
workers differentially, according to the differing degrees of difficulty 
which cases present. In fact, this procedure is in operation in the 
Hamilton Public Welfare Department and the Provincial Department of 
Social and Family Services and is planned in Halton. In the rather 
small Wentworth County Social Services Department there is no such 
division of clientele, largely because of the smaller nature of the 
operations. The Wentworth County operation attempts to employ personnel 
with a higher level of training than minimal in order to meet the needs 
of a wider variety of cases. 


One kind of service that should be implemented, whether under 
a public assistance agency or elsewhere, is for basic adult education, 
for rehabilitation of persons who are not able to read, write, or speak 
English at a minimally adequate level or who lack basic arithmetic skills. 


Caseloads in the Hamilton Public Welfare tend to be in the 
neighbourhood of 100 for district visitors, with the special unit for 
intensive casework having loads from about 45 to 50. The Provincial 
Social and Family Services caseloads are 220 families or 350 singles 
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and married couples without children, a rather heavy load. Their Family 
Service Unit, which the social and family services regional administrator 
would like to expand further, has caselmds of 22 or 23, which provides 
opportunity for intensive service. According to Greenleigh Associates, 


It is estimated that an intake worker should be able to 
handle 20 new cases a monthe Caseloads for intensive 
undercare should be between 40 and 60, for medium 
service, 60 to 90, and cases requiring few services, 
90 and over.* 


The especially small caseloads on the Family Service Unit should provide 
for some very special kinds of work and for appropriate kinds of 
experimentation to justify this kind of work input. 


Shyu Work with public assistance recipients requires a constant 
upgrading of the knowledge and skills of the staff. This upgrading is 
needed because workers in public assistance bring to their jobs such 
varied kinds of training and experience and because the recipients of 
service have so wide a variety of problems. In addition, the whole 
field of help with emotional and behavioural problems is very much in 
flux. Departments in the area provide in-service training, and 
remuneration for successful completion of course work at appropriate 
local educational institutions. Only the Provincial Department offers 
scholarships for completion of the Master of Social Work degree. This 
is the only profession that has shown interest in providing leadership 
specifically in public assistance. It is the view of the Social Planning 
and Research Council that more persons with training at the master's level 
are needed in public assistance to provide special services to problem- 
ridden clients, especially services experimentally oriented, to assist 
in inservice training, and to develop future leadership in public welfare. 
There are relatively few people so trained in the field. Therefore, 
scholarship help for people working in public assistance should be avail- 
able to those wishing educational advancement and capable of utilizing it. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF THE PROVINCIAL PROGRAM 


3.28 Under the Canada Assistance Plan, provinces may opt to provide 
supplemental assistance to persons employed full time at wages so low 
that they earn less than would be provided under public assistance. The 
Province of Ontario does not make use of this provision and we recommend 
that it do so. Otherwise, we have a situation in which a person is 
penalized for working. Such a position is a disincentive to work. It 
is of course true that many persons on public assistance should not work, 
(the aged, the handicapped, etc.), but for those who can, work not only 
Means a savings to the government but also provides the person with feelings 
of worth, All other things being equal, it is therefore, desirable to 
encourage work. If public assistance provided aid at the poverty line, 


*Public Welfare: Poverty-Prevention or Perpetuation. New York and 
Chicago,: Greenleigh Associates, 1964, pe 107. 
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it would be desirable to build in incentives for individuals were 
below that level but might yet work. However, simply allowing people 
to make up the difference between current assistance levels and the 
poverty line is not a desirable social policy because it ignores those 
most in need of assistance, those who for one reason or another are 
unable to work to attain adequacy of income - the person with a bad 
heart, the person who is sufficiently mentally retarded to prevent 
employability, etc. Assistance should be adequate, and incentives 
should be provided beyond the level of adequacy. 


We also feel that there should be more adequate incentives 
provided for single parents wanting to work part-time. 


A question of philosophy arises in another area of provincial 
concern. There are two general ways of perceiving social welfare and 
its role. One is to see welfare as having a residual role, dealing 
with the variety of conditions of people who have not "made it", Public 
assistance would be a typical "residual" service. The other looks at 
social welfare as having an institutional role, with service to the 
entire society as an objective. As well as public assistance, the 
family allowance program would be included as part of the social welfare 
field in the institutional approach. 


The residual formulation is based on the premise that there 
are two “natural” channels through which an individual's 
needs are properly met: the family and the market economy. 
These are the preferred structures of supply. However, 
sometimes these institutions do not function adequately: 
family life is disrupted, depressions occur. Or sometimes 
the individual cannot make use of normal channels because 
of old age or illness. In such cases, according to this 
idea, a third mechanism of need fulfillment is brought into 
play - the social welfare structure. This is conceived 

as a residual agency, attending primarily to emergency 
functions, and is expected to withdraw when the regular 
social structure - the family and the economic system - 

is again working properly. Because.of its residual, 
temporary, substitute characteristic, social welfare thus 
conceived often carries the stigma of "dole" or "charity".* 


The institutional approach sees social welfare as 


the organized system of social services and institutions, 
designed to aid individuals and groups to attain satisfying 
standards of life and health. It aims at personal and social 
relationships which permit individuals the fullest develop- 
ment of their capacities and the promotion of their well- 
being in harmony with the needs of the community.** 


* Harold L, Wilensky and Charles N, Lebeauxe Industrial Society and 
Social Welfaree New York: The Free Press, 1967, pe 139. 

*#*Walter A. Friedlander. Introduction to Social Welfare. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1955, pe de 
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Those seeing the role of social welfare as residual are apt 
to restrict the application of welfare to much more narrow realms. When 
the Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton and District inquired 
about receiving Canada Assistance funds through the Ontario Department 
of Social and Family Services for an information centre, the Department 
stated that funding of such activity, though permitted under the Canada 
Assistance Plin, was beyond what is permitted under Ontario legislation. 
Alberta has appropriate legislation of this nature. We would recommend 
that Ontario take an institutional position on social welfare, adopting 
legislation allowing for programs such as information services and other 
programs providing services and amenities for the entire community. 


An important shortcoming in Canadian public assistance is in 
the area of research, This report had to rely very heavily on United 
States documentation, simply because Canadian material is so minimal. 
Research should be related to issues both of large scope (policy) and 
of lesser scope (specific techniques). 


TWO PROPOSED BASIC CHANGES 


It has already been mentioned, but we consider it sufficiently 
important to stress again the high priority to be given to making public 
assistance payments adequatee If we wish to have recipients function 
adequately, we must also provide the wherewithal, Although the Social 
Planning and Research Council of Hamilton and District has not been 
able to give the time and study to the question of the form of income 
maintenance for which the Government should opt, it is our feeling that 
all those in need should receive the kind of help needed to bring them 
beyond the poverty level, through a mechanism that does not infringe 
upon the dignity of the recipient. 


The provision of services would be enhanced by the establishment 
of a single public assistance agency in the region. In order for there 
to be a single agency, it would be necessary to abolish municipal 
departments and place their functions in the hands of the Ontario 
Department of Social and Family Services or set up a series of regional 
departments with all operating functions, subject to the regulations of 
a single provincial agency. Public Assistance is not merely a local 
problem. Ours is a mobile population. 


This consolidation will eliminate the confusion that exists 
in the minds of many who need to apply for assistance, will make possible 
a greater upgrading of staff (e.g., through scholarships for training at 
various levels), and facilitate specialization of caseloads, There 
should be an adequate number of branch offices to meet needs, a factor 
to be stressed considering the recent consolidation of municipal public 
assistance into a single Halton County operatione 
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THE HOUSING PICTURE 


HOUSING IN HAMILTON AND DISTRICT 


A major problem for low-income families is the cost of housing. 
Put quite simply, in the Hamilton area housing is in short supply, and 
when an item of universal need is in short supply the demand for it bids 
the price upe The tight housing market exists in spite of a tendency for 
the number of dwelling units to increase at a somewhat more rapid rate 
than population. (See Table I). 


TABLE I 


HOUSING STOCK AND POPULATION 


HAMILTON* 
NO. UNITS % INCREASE POPULATION % INCREASE 


86,823 283,099 
285,649 
291,353 


293 5397 


* Hamilton Planning Office 
**Population as of Burlington Assessment, September 30. 
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Census figures indicate some lessening of overcrowding. (See Table II). 


TABLE II 


OVERCROWDING 


YEAR HAMILTON HAMILTON & DISTRICT+ HAMILTON HAMILTON & DISTRICT 
CROWDED DWELLINGS +* 2 OR MORE FAMILIES/DWELLING UNIT 


Pele fm [me] m [oe] me | oe 
1961] 8,197/11.1 11,059 10.5 5 343 507 
1966 3,399 3.7 

| * of all occupied dwelling units - D.B.S. 


SOURCE: D.B.S. 
**% of all occupied dwelling units occupied by families - D.B.S. 


+ Hamilton & District is the D.B.S. Hamilton Metropolitan Area. 
+*M crowded dwelling is one in which the number of persons is greater 
than the number of rooms occupied. 


While the most recent available statistics do indicate a 
decline in overcrowding, the rate of new construction has been erratic. 


(See Table III). 
TABLE III 


RESIDENTIAL BUILDING STARTS 


R AREA SINGLE DETACHED, ROW HOUSING} TOTAL 
SEMI-DETACHED & DUPLEX & APTS. 
965 | Hamilton 685 1,413 2,098 
965|Hamilton & District* 2,096 2,423 4,519 
11966 | Hamilton 
1966|Hamilton & District 
11967 | Hamilton 
(11967|Hamilton & District 
11968 | Hamilton 
1968|Hamilton & District 


SOURCE: Hamilton Planning Office 
C.MeH.C. 


g 


% INCREASE 
OR DECREASE 


ee 


1,980 
4,201 


3,015 
5,508 


*Hamilton and District is the D.B.S. Hamilton Metropolitan area, 
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A critical issue is the vacancy rate. According to the 
Ontario ite Corporation, (The Hamilton Housing Market, 1968, 
Ppe 26-27): 


A_reasonable proportion of vacant units is necessary at at 
Lsic_/ any given time to allow for mobility and to provide 
households with some choice in the selection of suitable 
accommodation. The vacancy allowance for rental units 

is generally higher than for sale units at any given 

time, due to the greater mobility of the group of 

persons renting accommodation. The centre for Housing 
and Environmental Studies, Cornell University* reports 
rates of 6 per cent for rental and 2 per cent for sale 
units as being reasonable. The 1.9 per cent vacancy rate 
recorded in the Market Area in 1968 can be considered low 
and indicative of a tight market. 


In addition, the Economic Council of Canada recommends 
an overall vacancy rate of 4 per cent as desirable. 
Significant new construction will be required in 
addition to filling needs of newly formed households 
to meet this goal. 


*Beyer, GeH., Housing Society, MacMillan Company, New York, 
1965, pe 488. 


The vacancy rate in the Hamilton area has been very low for 
as long as the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation has collected 
such figures in this area (1965). Of eleven metropolitan areas on 


which they report in their June, 1969, apartment vacancy survey, Hamilton 


is the only city on which statistics have been collected since 1965 with 


a vacancy rate for that entire period under 2%.* Since 1967, the picture 


appears equally bleak for a number of metropolitan areas. 


The low vacancy rate does not necessarily indicate that there 
is little turnover. In fact, especially at the lower end of the rental 
scale turnover is fairly common. The low vacancy rate bids up rents, 
however. 


The most recent Hamilton area data continues the dismal 
picture. (See Table IV). As of mid-1968, according to the Hamilton 
Assessment Department, 1.74 of the single detached houses were vacant. 


#The Apartment Vacancy Survey is conducted on a sample basis and only 
includes apartment buildings with six or more dwelling units. It does 
not cover structures completed in the six months prior to survey data. 
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3 AL The apartment vacancy rate picture for the Hamilton area is 
perhaps even more dismal if one examines the matter from the point of 
view of the large family. (See Table IV). According to the most recent 
figures, there were no vacancies in units of three or more bedrooms 
anywhere outside Burlington, a generally affluent, newer community. 
Vacancies in two bedroom units are under 2% except for an area designated 
Nother" (outside Hamilton, Burlington, Dundas, and Stoney Creek), where 
it jumped from 0.0% in 1968 to 20.0% in 19%9). This 20.0%* is based 
upon three buildings with a total of 43 units. Even among bachelor 
apartments the rate has dipped to 2.0% for the are&e 


TABLE IV 


VACANCY RATES, PRIVATELY INITIATED APARTMENT 


STRUCTURES OF SIX UNITS AND OVER, METROPOLITAN HAMILTON CENSUS AREA 
(Per Cent) 


NUMBER OF BEDROOMS 


HAMILTON CITY 
Centre 
North East 
North West 
South 
BURLINGTON TOWN 
DUNDAS TOWN 
STONEY CREEK TOWN 


OTH™R 


METROPOLITAN 
HAMILTON 


CENSUS AREA 2011.7 1.4] 1.6 0.9 


The Apartment Vacancy Survey is conducted on a sample basis and only includes apart- 
ment buildings with six or more dwelling units. It does not cover structures 
completed in the six months prior to survey datee 


SOURCE: Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


#There appears to be some discrepancy in the percentage figure, in 
that there is no whole number of vacancies which will give a 20.0% 
rate on the basis of 43 units. 
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Some further important questions on the availability of housing 


have to do with other characteristics of vacant units. In a sample 
consisting of every 15th dwelling unit (houses and apartments) in 
Hamilton assessed at under $2,501 there was a vacancy rate of 8.2%, 
according to 1969 Assessment information. This seemed to indicate that 
the vast majority of vacancies in the city would be found in this assess- 
ment rangee In order to learn more about these units that were vacant 
at assessment time, vacancies were surveyed in three of the 8 Wards. 

In Ward 2, 9 of the 13 "vacancies" were inspected; in Wards 7 and 8, 

5 of 5 were checked. Inspections were almost all exterior. 


Ward 2 is an older section of Hamilton, including downtown 
property. Of the nine locations, two had been demolished. One may 
have been vacant (a house). The still standing units consisted of one 
apartment, 4 houses, and 2 row houses. Five of the units appeared to 
be in good condition (2 of these in need of some repair), with 2 in 
poor condition. It is not unlikely that an inside inspection would 
decrease the number judged to be in good condition. The guess of the 
two staff associates is that two of the units date from before 1920, 
another 3 before 1930, and the other 2 before 1940+ Some vacancies 
were seen by the two staff as they drove arounde 


Wards 7 and 8 are on "the mountain” and are generally a newer 
section of Hamilton. Of the 5 properties inspected, only one was vacant. 
That one was a small house in poor repair, apparently dating back to the 
1940's. A torn-up "for sale" sign was lying on the side of the house. 
The other units were a small house, a dwelling unit attached to a variety 
store (in need of some painting), and apartments, These were all 
constructed probably in the 1960's, the late '50's at the earliest. 

One of the locations was a new apartment house with 180 units, listed 
on the assessment records as all being vacant. There were no vacancies. 
While the assessment rate per dwelling unit was under $2,501, the 180- 
unit structure did not appear to be "economy". The other "vacancies", 
except the actual vacancy, appeared to be sound but generally on the 
small side. Very few vacancies were observed in driving around. ‘There 
were some single family dwellings under construction, but these appeared 
to be larger than the ones listed as "vacant", and one would guess that 
their assessment is higher. 


One of the disturbing aspects of the housing picture is the 
very limited availability of data. C.M.H.C. collects vacancy rates on 
dwelling units in apartment houses of six or more. Hamilton Assessor's 
office has total vacancies in single-detached houses for the city. Any 
composite picture of the metropolitan area is largely guess-work, The 
census has gathered information on occupied dwelling units. Intelligent 
planning in the area of housing requires frequent periodic information 
about vacancies in rentals, properties for sale, ranges of prices, and 
variations according to number of bedrooms, at a minimum, and no one is 
compiling this kind of material, certainly not on a regional level. 
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HOUSING FOR LOW-INCOME PERSONS 


possibl 
factory 
ability 


head in 


We have argued elsewhere that the standard of living made 
6 by an income at the poverty line, as defined, is not a satis- 
one. This is supported further by information on the avail- 
of housing to low-income groups. 


An estimate of the average income of a wage-earner family 
Hamilton in 1969 is $6,479.* 


If we compare these figures with the incomes of N.H.A. 


borrowers in 1968, 


TABLE V 


INCOMES OF N.H.A. BORROWERS*, HAMILTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


AVERAGE 
$8 , 531 


SOURCE: 


$  0-]| 5,000- 

4,999 | 5,999 10,999 

0.3% 3.4% 8.2% 10.5% 
C.M.H.C. 


*Not Family Income 


it is clear that N.H.A. mortgages are making little impact on the housing 


problem 


for average families, let alone low-income families. Fewer than 


3 in a thousand borrowers are at the poverty line (family of four, #,,800). 
The average wage-earner family in Hamilton has a better chance, with 
almost one in five borrowers being at $6,999 or below. 


Another way of looking at housing costs is to examine cost 


of new construction. 


SOURCE: 


*Est. 1968 Personal Income Per Capita {Ontis) x Average 1961 income, head =36 47 
1961 Personal Income Per Capita (Ont. of Wage-Farner Families 


(Hamilton) 
Ontario Statistical Review, 1968, and D.B.S. 
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ESTIMATED COSTS OF NEW BUNGALOWS FINANCED UNDER NATIONAL HOUSING ACT, 
CoMeH.Ce FIELD OFFICE, HAMILTON 


TOTAL COST | % INCREASE % INCREASE |CONSTRUCTION COST] % INCRE 
per Sqe Ft. 


SOURCE: CoMeHeCe 


3 050 


Table VI indicates a rapidly rising housing cost much of which is 
attributed to an increase in the price of serviced land. In 1968, of 
the 41 C.M.H.C. field offices, land costs for construction were second 
highest in Hamilton* (after Toronto). Though construction costs here 
were twenty-ninth, total costs (land plus construction) were still 
second only to Torontoe 


Recent news indicates that efforts are under way to expand 
the quantity of available serviced lots by 38,000 by 1974, using 1,100 
acres of land on the Hamilton Mountain, under control of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation and Ontario Housing Corporation. While the 
Hamilton Board of Control has approved the idea, it is still to be 
approved by 0.H.C. According to the Hamilton Spectator, November 12, 
1969, Controller J, MacDonald said that if 0.H.C. approves, "...Hamilton 
would be one of the two cities in Canada assured of having more available 
serviced land than is needed for the next decade". One would also expect 
such a development to have a deflationary influence on land prices in the 
area. Most of the Hamilton Mountain housing will be for "moderate" income 
families under The Home Ownership Made Easy (H.O.M.E.) program, with some 
public housing. lIand in the H.O.M.E. program will be leased rather than 
sold, to cut coste 


*The C.M.H-C. Field Office in Hamilton serves Brant, Haldimand, Norfolk and 


Wentworth Counties and that portion of Halton County included in the Townshi 
of Nelson and Trafalgar. 
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1,550 acres of land in Saltfleet is being held by Ontario 
Housing Corporation in a recently formed land bank. This area is 
planned for development as an integrated community - housing, industry, 
and business. The development would be gradual, and the beginning of 
activity after a land bank assembly is ordinarily five years away from 
the bank formation, The amount of housing available to low-income 
persons in this development is not known, 


At a meeting of a Social Planning and Research Council committee 
in 1966, a committee member in construction said that his company "had 
abandoned low-income housing schemes, because they are unable to place 
a house 6ege & 3 bedroom bungalow, in a good area, on the market under 
$22,000." The problems are the high cost of servicing the land and the 
mortgage market. "He sees subsidized housing as the only answer to the 
problems of the low-income groups." In fact, it was noted at that 
meeting that Hamilton has more public housing per capita than any other 
city in Canada. 


Michael Wheeler, of the Canadian Wlfare Council, in a memo- 
orandum the following year, states: 


Given the current pattern of income distribution, the 

market alone is unable to supply adequate housing at 

price levels within the reach of a significant proportion 

of the total population. Given mounting costs in practically 
all the constituent elements of housing supply, income re- 
distribution to the extent that would be required to solve 
this problem in its entirety is inconceivable, even if it 
were desirable. The solution depends in large part on the 
development and determined implementation of a public 

housing policy. 


Informants from the field of real estate indicate that they 
see no way in which our hypothetical family of four could purchase a 
home in the Hamilton area. The next question is one of cost of rental 
accommodations, The Hamilton office of C.M.H.C. has provided figures 
for 1969: 


TABLE VII 
AVERAGE RENTS, APARTMENTS IN THE HAMIITON ARFA, 1969 


LOCATION SIZE DWELLING UNIT AVERAGE RENT 


bedroom $140-145 
bedroom 155-166 
bedroom 177-192 
Burlington bedroom 145-150 
bedroom 155-170 
bedroom 235-255 


bedroom 130 
bedroom 140-145 
bedroom 165-170 


Stoney Creek 


WHHP WHE WHE 


SOURCE: O.M.H.C. 
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Since the C.MeH.C. does not have data on the range of rents, 
we contacted the Public Welfare Department and real estate informants 
about low rents. Hamilton Public Welfare Department informants indicate 
that there are a very few apartments available at $85 to $90 per month, 
but generally the lowest rate is $100, The cheapest house rental is in 
the neighbourhood of $125, and that is exceptional. One real estate 
informant referred to the current shortage of housing for low-income 
families in the Hamilton area as "appalling". Another, commenting on 
the $95 per month allowed a family of 4 by Ontario Wlfare regulations 
for housing, said that nine or ten years ago he rented a 2 storey, 6 
room house on a small lot, a house of average quality, for that rate. 
One thought that there might be a very few old row houses in the North 
End at $95 per month, in questionable condition. 


The Hamilton Public Welfare office housing specialist gets 
about 3 to 4 calls a day from persons looking for living accommodations, 
Many of those calling are non-recipients of service, for example, a head 
of the household making $70 to $90 a week. There is a definite short- 
age of inexpensive rentals, in the view of the Department. 


The Public Welfare Department and real estate informants agree 


that landlords are reluctant to rent to families with children, especially 


small ones, and give preference to those with few or none. 


One obvious type of low-cost housing is public housing. 

Compared to other Canadian cities, Hamilton has been fortunate in the 
number of units here, and His Worship Mayor Copps has been very active 
and outspoken in seeking more public housing. Currently, public housing 
is under two different administrations, with housing for older people 
administered by the Hamilton Housing Company and other public housing 
under the Hamilton Housing Authority, both acting on authority from the 
Ontario Housing Corporation. 


As of October 23, 1969, there were 803 units for senior 
citizens, with an additional 594 under construction. The waiting 
list consisted of 1,237 applications for bachelor apartments and 
306 couples. The Hamilton Housing Authority has 1,693 units. Their 
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TABLE VI 


UNITS ADMINISTERED, TO BE CONSTRUCTED, AND WAITING LISTS 


AS OF 
OCTOBER 30, 1969, HAMILTON HOUSING AUTHORITY 


NO. OF UNITS | WAITING LIST NO. OF UNITS SCHEDULED 
ADMINISTERED FOR CONSTRUCTION, 1970 


TiS: 


336 


3.60 


3.61 


SOURCE: H.H.A., Hamilton Spectator, November 5, 1969 


major shortage appears to be in housing for smaller families, though 
one would expect the most acute shortage to be felt by larger families. 
It is only with the three bedroom units that new construction appears 
to begin to meet the waiting list problem, and the publicity around 
new construction my serve to bring more applicants, directly from 
individual families learning of vacancies through the media and from 
persons referred by agencies. The number of new public housing units 
scheduled for 1970 equals about 12% of Hamilton's building permits 

for residential construction in 1969, 


There are also 50 units of public housing in Burlington and 24 
in Stoney Creek. 


Since adequate accommodations for low-income are in short supply, 
what are the consequences? The Social Planning and Research Council 
collected observations about the housing situation in 1965, and at that 
time Catholic Children's Aid Society of Hamilton reported:* 


*Housing in Hamilton, 1965, p. 22. 
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We have done a quick survey only of open Frotection 
cases of families served on an on-going basis. Of 164 families 
being served as of November 1, 1965, 26, or approximately 16% 
of active cases, had definite “housing problems", constituting 
a degree of inadequacy sufficient to contribute to potential 
neglect of the children or in turn because of the lack of 
housing, contributing to keeping children in our care because 
there was literally no dwelling available for the family's 
reuniting. 


It was interesting to note that with most of these 
families usually several factors were applicable in concluding 
this or that constituted a housing problem and were composed 
of a combination of basic physiological, psychological, pro- 
tection against contagion, and protection against accident, 
"needs", 


Many of our families now appear to “think poor" as a result 
of years of inhabiting "poor" housing. Most dwell in houses 
inadequate in the first instance from the point of view of 
accommodation in relation to the structural soundness, cleanliness, 
inadequate services, (heat, lighting, plumbing). Some of our 
people with particular health problems, (cardiac conditions, 
crippled children, blindness, epilepsy, etc.) are forced to live 
in second or third floor "apartments" and there is constant 
danger of accidents on stairs, or a worsening of the physical 
handicape 


Most consider themselves fortunate to have, at the minimum, 
a "home" and either feel it is useless to seek alternate accommod- 
ation because of its lack or unsuitability or their inability to 
pay for same at any rateo 


Many people seem to have developed "landlord syndrome", 
for want of a better term, in that they will not complain about 
inadequacies, accident hazards and the like, for fear of eviction 
for if such does happen, they are in no position financially to 
seek redress in the courts. 


We note quite often the number of people whose sole income 
is from some form of Public Assistance. The parents earning 
minimal or marginal income in relation to the size of family 
also have unique problems in that most are not eligible for 
the presently available subsidized housing. 


Many people too present problems for the landlord because 
of a previous history of failure to pay rent, damage to dwellings, 
disturbed and retarded children and mentally deficient adults. Of 
course, these latter problem areas are more related to community 
attitudes but do have a bearing on housing problems when it comes 
to renting» 
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3.69 The question of the quality of housing in the area is difficult 
to pin down. Each municipality in Wentworth County has its own by-laws 
on the question of the quality of dwelling units. In Hamilton, most of 
the pertinent matters related to existing dwellings fall under one of 
three by-laws - a 1969 minimum standards by-law, affecting only the 
urban renewal area; a building by-law which includes provision for 
nuisance abatement and fire hazard abatement; and a health by-law. 
Enforcement is by the Building Department, the Fire Department, or 
the Hamilton-Wentworth Health Unit, depending on the violation. 


3.70 The characteristics of dwelling units are not kept very up- 
to-date in governmental reports. Most recent statistics come from 1961: 
TABLE IX 
WELLING CHARACTERISTICS, HAMILTON METROPOLITAN AREA 1 


No. Occupied| In Need of Repair| lacking Exclusive 
Units Use of: 


Average Month Rent| Median Value 
Owner-Occupied 
Single, Detached 


Flush 
Toilet 


Bath 
or 
Shower 


105,240 


—————- 


10.2% 


SOURCE: C.M.H.C., D.B.S. 


*Including water, electricity, gas, and fuel. 


Burlington is fairly recent and would presumably not present a problem 
relative to quality of housing. 


3.71 Real estate informants asked about a dwelling at $95 for a 
family of four felt that the quality might be a problem. One commented 
that the place would have to be "substandard, marginal, of poor 
construction", A woman who was formerly employed by the Hamilton Public 
Welfare Department spoke of conditions she and her colleagues had seen 
in dwellings in which clients lived. She indicates that by poor conditions 
she is speaking about serious problems with plumbing or heating, structural 
damage or deficiencies in the foundation, or other major defects. Such 
conditions exist in from a fourth to a third of the cases, she estimatese 
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Other clients lived in units with less serious deficiencies, such as 
needing painting, etc. Hamilton Alderman William Scandlan states that 
he could at any time provide a list of 1,000 dwelling units in such 
serious condition that they would be immediately vacated by the Hamilton-~ 
Wentworth Health Unit. He does not do so, he said, because there would 
be no place for the inhabitants to goe 


looking at the question of constructing new rental apartments 
for low-income families one soon discovers the impossibility. 


Calculating that a family of four require 800 square feet at 
the very minimum multiplying by $13 per square foot for construction, 
and adding $1,000 per unit for land, costs come to $11,400. Interest 
at 10% is $1,140 and taxes are about $280. Interest plus taxes are 
$1,420 per year. Rent of $95 per month brings in $1,140 per year, 
the amount of the interest only. 


Our Public Welfare informant found that most of the housing 
in which her clients in Hamilton's North End lived was poor, but there 
has been, she understands from other workers, a marked improvement in 
over-all quality of accommodations in which recipients live in that 
area, due to urban renewal. There still, however, remains a substantial 
sorapernes of substandard housing scattered throughout the older area of 
the city. 


SUMMARY OF THE HOUSING SITUATION 


The tight housing market in Hamilton and District exists in 
spite of a tendency for the number of dwelling units to increase at a 
somewhat more rapid rate than population. Crowding, defined as a condition 
in which two or more families occupy one dwelling unit, declined between 
1961 and 1966. Residential building starts have fluctuated markedly from 
year to yeare While data on vacancy rates are not readily available in 
any comprehensive form, the vacancy rate in Hamilton in mid-1968 in 
single detached houses (for rent or sale) was only 1.74; in apartments 
(where there are 6 or more units), the vacancy rate for rentals was only 
1.3% in 1969. 


N.H.A. mortgages do little for low-income persons, with the 
typical borrower having an income in the $6,000 to $8,999 range. The 
cost of new construction in Hamilton has risen markedly, with the most 
spectacular increase coming in the cost of serviced land, which constitutes 
roughly 30% of the cost of land and house. The quantity of housing in 
the Hamilton area may be adequate with the development of C.M.H.C. - 0.H.C. 
acreage on Hamilton mountain in this decade, but how much of this will 
be accessible to those of low-income is another matter, Certainly 
private developers are not able to create low-income housinge 


A few apartments are available for rent at $85 to $90 a month, 
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but more typically low-income apartments would be at $100. The cheapest 
house rental would be $125, and there are few at that rate. The housing 
specialist of the Hamilton Public Welfare Department gets 3 to 4 calls 

a day from persons looking for accommodation, many of them non- 
recipients of public assistance on low-incomes, There is a definite 
shortage of low-income rentals, in the view of the Department. 


Public housing in the Hamilton area meets part of the need, 
and in fact Hamilton is well provided with public housing compared to 
other cities. However, the amount of public housing does not begin 
to meet the need for low-income housing. 


lack of adequate housing for low-income families results in 
some rather spectacular and disastrous situations for families. A 1965 
report from Catholic Children's Aid Society of Hamilton reported that 
16% of their active cases involved housing problems. Inadequate housing 
had a depressing influence on a number of the families, and in some 
cases the particular facilities were inadvisable for reasons of 
physical handicap. In some cases, families were kept separated because 
there was literally no place for them to live together. 


While information about the quality of housing available to 
low-income families is not readily available in a quantified form, one 
former worker for the Hamilton Public Welfare Department felt that from 
a fourth to a third of the dwelling units occupied by her clients had 
serious defects. 


REMEDIES FOR PROBLEMS IN HOUSING 


Housing, especially low-income housing, is an area of concern 
which is not a single problem entity. It is a collection of problems, 
and the ways of attacking these problems are numberous. It must be 
recognized, however, that not all solutions are "equal" in the kind of 
impact they have on the problem. It is also important to understand that 
the kinds of governmental action required for dealing with the housing 
problem complex raise major issues of political philosophy and challenge 
the values and interest of many. 


The first issue that strikes one in examining the housing 
picture is the paucity of statistical information - information about 
vacancy rates and information about quality of dwelling units. The 
lack of reliable data on these issues makes intelligent overall planning 
and policy-formation most difficult. One lacks information on the 
number and type of vacancies needed and the rates which people can 
afford. It is important that such material be gathered on a regular 
basis for central cities, metropolitan areas, and provinces, especially 
as various kinds of responsibilities must be taken by various governmental 
bodies. The information should be gathered from a sample of all dwelling 
units, occupied and vacant, rentals and otherwise. 
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3.83 It is important that Government recognize the priorities it 
sets by its own policies. Thus, it should clearly be faced that certain 
kinds of deflationary policies will add to the housing problem. The 
Economic Council of Canada has expressed its view on the priorities that 
should be involved: "The use of housing as an economic regulator should 
not be continued to such an extent in the future."* One may disagree, 
but all who feel that the housing situation in Canada is acute must 
weigh the alternatives carefully - so much deflation with so much less 
housing, less deflation with more housing. The problem of the lack of 
housing is especially acute in the Hamilton area, but the problem is 
also national in scope. Use of manipulation of the housing market for 
deflationary purposes intensifies the housing problem nation-wide. 


3 84 Ancillary to the principle of carefully weighing policies which 
have a side effect of reducing the number of housing units available 
compared to the number there would be with another, different policy is 
the idea of Government having a land policy, just as it has monetary 
and fiscal policies, Thus, one might argue, Government should buy and 
sell land in order to affect its price, The land on Hamilton Mountain 
to be developed by Ontario Housing Corporation might be used in this 
way. Of course, objections might be made about the cost of such a 
program. 


3685 One area of possible activity is in ownership of land. Since 
the cost of land is such a large part of the cost of housing, and since 
land costs have been rising so markedly, one might consider the common 
European practice of municipal ownership of land.** Such ownership 
could in fact take place at the provincial level also. In Europe, 
municipalities do not ordinarily purchase all of the land but do 
purchase some of it with the purpose of controlling its use and 
influencing the use of land which was not purchased. If municipal 
government did purchase land in order to keep prices down, it would 
find itself at cross-purposes because of the reliance of local govern~ 
ment on the property tax. One must also face the value question here, 
as many people have a strong commitment to the right of the individual 
to own his own piecé of land and houses 


*The Canadian Economy from the 1960's to the 1970's (Fourth Annual Review). 
Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1967, p. 265. 

*#Bva Hamrin and Brik Wirén, Town and Country Planning in Sweden Today, 
Stockholm: Swedish Institute, 1964, pepe 6-7. "In Stockholm, a 
conservative local goverument began buying up land systematically in 
1904. By parcelling out the land under a system of leaseholdership 
rights, the city could keep prices of building land under effective 
control", 
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The question of ownership is, however, not so simple as that 
of a person having all rights to a piece of land and a house thereon. 
Ownership is a much more complex concept, as it has always been. 
Essentially, it consists of a set of rights and duties related to a 
piece of land. These rights are not and never have been absolute. 
Today, rights to use of land are defined by zoning laws, limits placed 
by right of expropriation, covenants, easements, taxation legislation, 
etc. Another way of looking at the question of "Governmental ownership" 
would be to see it in terms of redefining the right to use of land in 
such a way that conveyance could only be to the government, and government 
could convey through an instrument similar to what we call a lease. 
In fact, the H.O.M.E. program utilizes a lease approach in keeping 
housing costs low. Whether such policy should be widespread is a 
question related to values and the importance one places on continued 
reliance on the property tax base, for if such a system did not cut 
property tax revenues on land it would not meet the purpose of decreasing 
the cost of housing. 


Imposition of a capital gains tax on land would have limited 
impact on the increasing land prices*. Part of the cost of residential 
land is due to speculation, which would only be partly affected by such 
action. In addition the increasing price of land is also related to 
increasing population and the current small number of vacant dwelling 
units. Differential taxation policies for farm and non-farm land would 
have the effect of raising the cost of non-farm land by lessening the 
availability of land for residential use. A direct tax on speculative 
land profits could help, if the proceeds were utilized to build homes, 
but unless the tax were 100% the residual untaxed portion would still 
be inflationary. 


* Dean Gerald Carrothers, head of York University's School of 
Environmental Studies, says, however, that 'a capital gains tax 
won't reduce the cost of housing in the Hamilton area. 


"'It would simply siphon off extra revenue and redistribute it 
throughout the whole country.' 


"But he does offer an adaptation of the taxation solution which might 
work to direct effect on housing. 


"A more direct taxation could, he says, be aimed at speculators! 

‘excessive profits'. The yield from this could then be ploughed 

directly back into the housing field where it could be put to the 
good of those in need of homes," 


Gerry McAuliffe, et al. "The Great Land Rush," in Hamilton Spectator, 
December 31, 1969, pe 21 
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Raising the quality of substandard dwelling units is another 
matter for legislative concern. At the municipal level, to what extent 
should enforcement of by-laws related to quality of housing be distributed 
among different governmental agencies? We recommend further centralization 
of responsibility, so that one department enforces all of the pertinent 
by-laws e 


legislation to provide for different taxation criteria for 
dwelling units seems appropriate. Perhaps enterpreneurs who: purchase 
substandard properties and make them standard could be rewarded with 
a tax holiday on the value of improvements for a given number of years. 
(This principle might also apply to repair of owner-occupied dwellings). 
Provision should also exist for municipal trusteeship of substandard 
dwellings, with rents to the municipality until deficiencies are 
eliminated through rent payments. There should be no right to be a 
slumlord and no advantage to being one. 


Some would see rent control as at least a partial solution 
to rising rents, as they directly limit rental costs, In fact, total 
rent controls present many problems, and while they might serve as a 
partial stop-gap, they are possibly too difficult to enforce, especially 
in a tight housing situation. The well-known war-time difficulties give 
evidence here: problems around "key money", rental agencies paying 
fees back to landlords, charges for minimal furniture, etc. The 
violations of rent control occur primarily at the point of moving in, 
and there are therefore, relatively few illegal acts per rental to 
detect. On the other hand, policing of substandard conditions involves 
an ongoing situation and can be detected at almost any point in time. 


There are other Governmental measures which could be taken 
to improve the quantity and quality of housing, especially for low- 
income families. The Government could insure or directly provide more 
low-cost mortgage money, perhaps requiring that a given portion of 
pension fund money be allocated to such use. The Government should 
also encourage all kinds of non-profit and cooperative construction and 
renovation and allocate enough money to make such work possible, through 
low interest and/or no-interest long-term loans, loan guarantees, and 
grants especially for low-income home owners to repair their houses. 
The renovative programs would probably have greater direct impact on 
low-income housing than those programs aimed at new construction. 
Therefore, there is also a need for more public housing. Cost seems 
to be a major hang-up in implementing such policies, but we must also 
keep in mind the costs of neglect, costs illustrated in the statement 
of Catholic Children's Aid Society of Hamilton, for instance. 


One might think that the quality of housing of people on 
public assistance might be enhanced by increasing the housing allowance 
in their grants, This idea is questionable. If a recipient of public 
assistance is spending more for housing than he is allocated (i.e0, the 
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rent payment must be made from some money budgeted for food, etc.), there 
is certainly every reason to raise the grant to a level where the housing 
cost is met. However, if additional money beyond what is being currently 
paid to landlords were given for rent, especially in cases where the 
Department makes direct payments to the landlord, the result would be 

an increase in the cost of housing, 


393 To clarify, imagine that government said that it recognized 
that $95 per month rent is unrealistically low in the Hamilton area for 
a family of four. Families are in fact paying #125, and so the rent 
allocation will be $125 so that it will not be necessary for poor families 
to cut into food, etce to pay the rent. So far, so good. But if the 
government then decides that the quality of housing at $125 is often 
poor and that welfare families of four should be granted $135 for rent, 
then the result will be higher rents for the same facilities, not better 
facilities. 


3094 An increase in rental allowances will result in an increase 
in rents for three reasons - 1) the shortage of housing; 2) the inability 
of the construction industry to build low-income housing profitably and 
3) the relatively inflexible way in which the law of supply and demand 
operates in the field of housing. 


3.95 Because housing is in short supply, a renter, even with 
slightly more money in his pocket, will not find new quarters very 
readily. But if a person must move, the money available for him to 
pay is apt in fact to be paid, for he will get the best quarters he 
can at the money he can afford. At the same time, other people will 
be bidding for dwelling quarters in the same market (a relatively 
fixed quantity of housing), and so they also will bid higher. The 
consequence is that the price will rise, as effective demand rises 
while supply remains relatively constant (especially the supply of 


low-income rentals). 


3.96 We have already indicated that rising costs make it impossible 
to build low-cost housing. But let us suppose that a ceiling were 
imposed on existing rentals but not on new ones. At that point, the 
bidding up of housing and then the freezing of existing rentals would 
represent an incentive for new construction. Even so, the supply 
would not expand rapidly, for several reasons: 


1. Housing is a large item, taking time to construct; 


2. Payment is generally not in cash, and the quantity 
therefore responds to the availability of mortgage 
money. The would-be owner or entrepreneur's ability 
to spend more money per month for housing is not enough. 
He must also be able to get a mortgage, and much of the 
cost is the cost of mortgage financing; 
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3. It is ordinarily necessary to recruit a large number 
of producers for each unit - electrical contractors, 
plumbing contractor, etc.; 


4. In construction, the producers are relatively small 
operators; 


TABLE X 


SIZE OF N.HeA. OPERATIONS OF BUILDERS OBTAINING N.H.A. 


LOANS FOR NEW HOUSING, HAMIITON OFFICE, 1968 


1-25 Units 26-50 Units 51-100 Units 101+ Units Total 


No Bldrs |No.Units| No. Bldrs|No.Units|No.Bldrs|No,Units |No.Bldrs| No.Units |No.Bldrs} No.Unit 


SOURCE: C.M.H.C. 


5 The construction industry has been characterized by 
cut-throat competition, and instability in the 
capital market, with the result that producers 
are often driven from the field. Asa result, 
many who are left may be wary about taking chances$ 


6. Builders must be reliant on local licensing bodies. 


All of these factors together make the operation of the law of supply 
and demand very sluggish in housing. For that reason, more direct 
intervention is needed to promote home construction. 


3.97 The small and precarious nature of construction firms 
minimizes the amount of research done in construction. Research on 
improved construction techniques should therefore be supported 
heavily by government. If such research is under federal auspices, 
improvements in techniques and building materials which might other- 
wise be banned in local building by-laws might be more readily 
accepted nation-widees 
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CASE HISTORIES 


This report on housing has provided a picture of housing from 
a statistical point of view and a discussion of some kinds of policy 
that might be put into operation to deal with the housing problem 
complex. But it is people who feel the effects of housing conditions, 
and for that reascn we include two case-histories, illustrating some 
of these problems. It is for these and other Canadians and in another 
sense for all of us that we must come to grips with this problem complex 
and make it possible for every Canadian to have decent accommodation. 


W— INC HOME OWNER 


Mrs. Smith* is a low-income home owner in Wentworth County. 
She and her family moved into their modest 3-bedroom home in 1960. In 
1961, ‘her husband died in a work-related accident leaving her with three 
school-aged children. She has owned the house free and clear since 1967, 
paid by her husband's life insurance. Her current income is from Work- 
men's Compensation, in the amount of $275 per month. In 1961, she was 
getting $150 a month, with a raise to $195 in 1963 and to $275 in 1968. 
Earlier, she received an additional allowance from the Ontario Department 
of Social and Family Services for oil in the winter, but currently she 
is not eligible for oil because of the higher Workmen's Compensation. 
She owes $114 for last year's oil and has trouble getting oil for this 
year. 


Expenses are hard to estimate precisely, as there is the odd 
broken window from playing ball, etc. She has a friendly neighbour who 
has done her plumbing work freee In 1965, she had imitation brick siding 
installed, both to cut down on the need for paint and to provide 
insulation, The cost was $1,200. She also had painting done that year 
at a cost of $50. In 1962, she lost a tank of oil in a flood. 


Averaged over recent years, her expenses on the house include: 
Furnace - $30 per year. 


Repair of well pump - $20 per year ($65 since 1966). 


Fire Insurance - $25 per year ($75 for 3 years). 
Property taxes - $291 this year (plus interest). 
Pumping seeptie tank - $10 ($20 per 2 years). 


Currently, she has had dirt put into a diteh ($100) and plowed 
($42). She will need another 10 lnads (at $150 in all) to finish filling 
the diteh. She feels this step is needed to prevent flooding and cut 
down on pollution of her well. A ehild was hospitalized from the water 


*A pseudonyme 
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with dysentery, she reports. Street lighting is soon to be added, at a 
cost of $45.54 plus an extra $5 per month on the Hydro bill. 


The house needs new roofing. It needs some electrical work. 
Back and front stairs need repair. The area needs storm and sanitary 
sewers, and in the absence of storm sewers she feels the house should 
be raised to provide greater protection from flooding. When sewers are 
installed, she will be assessed for sewer services. Water service is 
also likely to be added. None of these items have been estimated. 


Assuming that extraordinary expenses will be at about the same 
rate she has already paid in 1969 plus anticipated costs for street 
lighting, it appears that she will be putting out about $49 per month 
on the house. Even though her housing cost is well below the $95 a 
month allowed in the $4,800 yearly budget for a family of four, a re- 
calculation based on this rate of housing costs would find her over 


$1,000 below the poverty line if all other things were equal, In fact, 
all other things are not equal. 


This family lives in an area rather remote from facilities 
of virtually all kinds. The shopping is done at one butcher and one 
small grocery-variety store, the only places in the vicinity. Because 
the grocery-variety has a small turnover of merchandise relative to, say, 
supermarkets, and because she is unable to "shop the specials", Mrse 
Smith pays more for food, She has no car, and so trips into shopping 
areas for other goods make her reliant on friends and acquaintances to 
drive her or occasionally on taxis, Public transportation does not 
exist in the area. 


Mrs. Smith responds to her difficulties by spending a considerabl 
amount of time contacting government officials, both civil servants and 
elected persons, at all levels of government. She is only sometimes 
successful in getting what she wants. Some of the officials resent her 
taking up their time, which they feel might be spent more profitably 
in some other waye The cost of this time must also be seen as part 
of the cost of poverty in this countrye 
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PROBLEMS OF HOUSE-HUNTING IN HAMILTON 


The Pratt* family consists of a husband in his late 40's, a 
wife, and a seven-year-old son, Mr. Pratt is a pleasant, personable 
individual who likes to help others. A dislocated dise in his back 
and his lack of any particular skill or training make it impossible for 
him to get steady work. He works for a church as a part-time caretaker 
at night and he gets a disability pension. Mrs. Pratt quite often does 
day housework.s 


The story of the Pratts' difficulties in housing began about 
five years ago, in 1964, when Mr. Pratt became sick and was unable to 
keep his job as superintendent at two apartment buildings on Hamilton 
mountain. The owner of the buildings moved him to an apartment in the 
older section, but he was asked to move after a month. He then moved 
to the third floor of a house in the centre of town. He understood the 
rent to be $60, but it was raised to $85. He found the place infested 
with vermin, particularly bedbugs, so numerous that they dropped from 
the ceiling, The landlord refused to fumigate, and Mr. Pratt reported 
the condition to health authorities. They fumigated and sent the bill 
to the landlord, who evicted the Pratts. 


Mr. & Mrs. Pratt and their son then moved to a third floor 
apartment on a main downtown street, over a store. They stayed there a 
year, paying #80 a month. He had again become ill and was unemployed, 
and he had to move because the building he was in was torn down to 
make room for a parking lot. He tried to find a cheaper place, finally 
finding one at $75, over a store in the Fast End business section, badly 
in need of decoration. The water heater in this apartment broke, and 
the landlord put another one in with only a 14 gallon capacity. They 
had to request its replacement because of its inadequacy, and when 
workmen moved cupboards out to put in the other one, they would not re- 
place the cupboards, as the landlord said that he would have to raise 
the rent if he did things like that. Mr. Pratt had to replace the 
cupboards himself, He stayed two and a half years and redecorated 
the place. The building was sold at that time, and the new owner, 
seeing the condition of the unit, raised the rent to $100. Mr. Pratt 
was afraid he would raise the rent again and therefore this year he 
began to look again. 


After 3 or 4 months of intensive searching, he found a place 
in Hamilton's main urban renewal area, a second floor apartment with 
two bedrooms, a living room, kitchen, and a sun porch, for #90. Such 
places are exceptionally rare. 


On some occasions, Mr. Pratt had lost the deposit on units in 
spite of his improvement of facilities. In the process of searching, 
Mr, Pratt found many places that were very dirty and in poor repair, 
renting for from $85 to $125 per month. He had himself to settle for 


*A pseudonym 
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places in poor condition, which he renovated, but he selected some 
of the better ones. 


Mr. Pratt is handicapped to some degree by his physical 
condition. He has also been depressed at times by his housing condition, 
to the extent that his capacity to apply himself to improving his job 
skills is sometimes impaired. 
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3.113 One mother brought her children to school late because the 
pipes had frozen and she had to take the children to a restaurant to 
eate They paid (in 1966) eighty-five dollars a month for a four room 
house through the walls of which you could see daylight. It cost 
them about one hundred dollars a month to heat it by space heaters 
They couldn't find anything better where they could take six children. 
One child was often late for school because they had to share the 
bathroom with a neighbour. There was none in their house and a family 
of eight. In another home, there were three rooms for eight people. 
One was the kitchen-dining-living-laundry room combined. They had 
two babies. There was a hot plate and no evidence of a refrigeratore 
There was a radio, record player, washing machine and sink, with a 
few cupboards. Walking room was about three square feet. One room 
was a bedroom with a double bed and a dressere The other room was 
empty except for some odd items. Where did six children and two 
adults sleep? Total walking room for eight people would be about 
84 square feet. It was a second floor apartment with stairs that 
seemed about ready to collapse. There was no backyard. The children 
played on the street. 


3.14 Rats and mice are very common, creating all kinds of problems 
from soiling food to biting the small children. We had a conversation 
time at school where the children compared rats as other children might 
compare pets. "We had a rat at our house and my mother threw ber shoe 
at it, but it wouldn't go away." "How big was it?" "Oh about so big," 
indicating about eight inches. "That's nothings We have one this big,” 
indicating about ten inches. The conversation continued, and almost 
everyone had a rat, rats, or mice. One parent excused her son from 
class about four times one year because the Board of Health was fumigating 
the house. 


3115 There are other health problems because of poverty. Crowded 
conditions lead to lack of sleep because they have crowded beds or no 
bed at all, but rather a place on top of a trunk, etc. They may sleep 
in the room with the television and can't sleep until the last one goes 
to bed and the set is turned off. 


3.116 Frequently these are a transient people. Some move to avoid 
a month's rent or because rents are raised. They usually stay in the 
same area, however, just moving a few blocks, Public housing has now 
been built in our area, and many have a comfortable place for the first 
time in their lives. One child who moved into a unit last spring, wrote 
in a story that she now lived in a "whole house" meaning it wasn't 
shared quarters with one or more families. 
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THE ROLE OF SOCIAL PIANNING COUNCILS IN DEALING WITH POVERTY 
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THE ROLE OF SOC iy ING COUNCILS IN D G WITH POVERTY 


GENERAL RKS 


Aol Social planning councils are community social agencies 
designed to enable their local communities to plan their services 
and take part in solving their problems. Their object is to encourage 
community-wide planning, through a partnership of community interest - 
governmental and voluntary, lay and professional, organization and 
private citizen - and to promote the development and maintenance of 
adequate and economical health, recreational, welfare and other social 
services and facilities. 


4e2 The Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton and 
District was set up to carry out three basic objectives: 


- Conduct research into social needs and community problems. 
- Co-ordinate the work of existing services. 


- Assist citizens and community groups to plan efficient 
and effective health, welfare and recreation services. 


Within these three basic areas, the services provided include: 
- Surveys and studies of social problems and agency services. 
~ Consultation with agencies, clubs and other community 
organizations on matters relating to the health, welfare 
and recreation fields. 


- Information about health, welfare and recreational matters. 


- Conducting workshops and conferences on matters of 
public interest. 


- Publishing. ae 


* Reports of research projects and studies. 
* Council newsletter. 

* Directory of Community Services. 

* Camp Directory. 
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* Directory of Community Services for Older People. 


* Directory of Services for Physically Handicapped 
People. 


# Manual of Agency Policies. 


The work of the Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton 
and District involves a variety of fields and serves a multiple purpose. 
It endeavours 


- To prevent wastage and duplication of effort. 


- To encourage co-operation among federal, provincial, 
municipal and voluntary agencies. 


- To promote sound public opinion on health, welfare 
and recreational matterse 


- To advise the United Appeal on the most effective use 
of voluntary funds. 


- To promote high standards of economy and efficiency in 
tax-supported and voluntary agencies. 


- To spot neglected areas in the social welfare field 
and promotes development of necessary health and 
welfare services. 


- To assist in the recruitment, training, and placement 
of volunteers for community services 


The many functions of the Social Planning and Research Council 
of Hamilton and District are carried out by a srail professional staff 
and a large number of individual citizens, representatives of various 
agencies, clubs and other community organizations who contributed their 
time and talent voluntarily. 


Like most other social planning councils, ours is a member of 
the local United Appeal, Many are departments of local United Appeals. 
From time to time, a local United Appeal has reports done on the function- 
ing of existing United Appeal agencies and on applications for admission 
to the Appeal. Generally, it is the social planning council which 
carries out the study. Again like others, we receive funds from a 
variety of additional sources, Faced with the tight budget situation 
which is cozmon to many reliant on United Appeal and governmental support, 
from time to time we have been able to obtain special fundirg for 
particular studies, such as tha current study we are conducting on day 
care services, made possible by grants from the Canadian Welfare Council 
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and the City of Hamilton. Unfortunately, there are very few sources 

to which social planning councils can apply for grants with any hope 

of success. One of our problems in producing this report was a shortage 
of funds for the survey material, Foundations to which application 
might be made are for the most part limited in range of interests, size 
of grants, or both. It is difficult to obtain money from senior govern~ 
ments because they tend to feel that research into local needs should 

be locally funded. Or, if the proposal is of more than local interest, 
because of theoretical or methodological implications, they seem to 
feel that it might be done equally well by other bodies, If the supply 
of funds were greater, these considerations might not weigh so heavily, 
but in a highly competitive situation they are very serious. It is 
therefore not surprising that few social planning councils have research 
staff, and these in the larger cities only. 


Another difficulty is that it may take a protracted period 
of negotiation to obtain funding for such studies, This affects 
planning bodies more severely than others because in planning it is 
often important to have specific information available at a strategic 
moment. 


Social planning councils are in an especially good position 
to conduct research on some matters because of the network of social 
agencies in which they are situated and because, therefore, the 
recommendations flowing from research projects may have a better chance 
of implementation. It is a general practice of social planning councils 
to include on advisory committees individuals from agencies and 
organizations that might be affected by such studies, in that way 
getting them involved on the need for changes right from the start in 
a meaningful waye 


Because social needs and community problems relate in many 
instances either mainly or in large measure to the poor, the kinds of 
activities that a social planning council undertakes should be of interest 
in considering the question of poverty. Many agencies, both public and 
private, provide service to clientele made up of low-income persons to 
varying degrees. And groups in the community contact social planning 
councils for assistance around a variety of matters. Sometimes these 
are groups of poor people, and sometimes they are more affluent groups 
with concerns that relate to povertye 


The activities of social planning councils can and should be 
pertinent in dealing with poverty in helping to achieve higher levels 
of service (qualitatively and quantitatively)from social agencies in 
the community, in helping to insure that low-income people receive an 
appropriate share of these services, and in providing direct assistance 
to low-income groups requesting such help. 
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As is obvious from the foregoing, a considerable amount of 
our agency concern relates to matters bearing on poverty, often in a 
fairly direct manners One way in which our activity relates to poverty 
is in production of pertinent reports and briefs. Ourrently, we are 
working on at least three such reports - one on day care, one on the 
field of rehabilitation services, and one on delivery of services to 
residents in seniors' apartments. In recent years, reports have been 
produced on the need for a comprehensive home care programme for the 
area, on the need for foot care, on the needs of skid row men, on the 
need to replace the Barton Street Jail, on the provision of service for 
overindebted families, and on information centrese 


Comprehensive home care and foot care are especially concerns 
of the aged, and older people are often poor people. Comprehensive 
home care in Ontario is important because of the cost of nursing home 
care, not covered under Medicare. Foot care is a problem in part, 
because of a lack of training of nursing personnel at different levels 
and in part because podiatric services are not covered under Medicare in 
Ontario. 


Skid row is a poverty area that frequently has a number of 
services but services that are often uncoordinatede The Social Planning 
and Research Council has attempted to study the local situation and make 
recommendations for improvement of the local picture. 


Jails are also a problem of the poor because poor people are 
more apt to be in jails than are the more affluent. The whole issue 
of jail conditions raises the question of the applicability of the 
Canadian Bill of Rights guarantee against "the imposition of cruel and 
unusual treatment or punishment." What we have read in the press 
indicates that the Special Senate Committee has had other reports about 
jail conditions. 


Debt counselling is needed by people at various social strata 
but especially by the poor. Similarly, information centres fill a need 
for all classes, but social services that are unknown to poor persons 
are apt to be of little assistance to them. 


An appendix to this brief will summarize and discuss these 
reports in more detail. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE POOR 


People who have written about the poor have commented that 
characteristics that are more common among them than among others are 
a lack of social roots or guides to behaviour and a feeling that their 
interests are different from or contrary to those of society as a whole. 
This is not to suggest that all or even most poor people share these 
traits, but simply that these traits are found more often among poor 
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people than among people in general. Organization of low-income people 
can serve to provide a mechanism to relate to the larger social system 
and its institutions. Such organization can also help in creating 
normative standards, to help in dealing with the problem of lack of 
guides to behaviour. 


In response to a request from a resident of a public housing 
project in Hamilton, the Social Planning and Research Council has 
provided staff help to a tenants' association. It is our feeling that 
low-income citizen groups should receive help in order to make their 
voice effective in society. By bringing into the social arena a new 
force, the policies and decisions made by officials both elected and 
appointed are likely to be more affected by the perceptions of low- 
income people, and low-income people will be less apt to sink into 
apathy and despair. Among social planning councils, leadership has 
been taken in the area of work with low-income citizen groups by le 
Conseil de Développement Social du Montréal Métropolitain, which has 
a large section devoted solely to this kind of works 


Our Council is considering several possibilities in relating 
more effectively to the needs for organization of low-income people 
in the Hamilton area, Among approaches being considered are continued 
service to one area till that area is relatively self-sufficient, 
followed by consultative service on an on-call basis; work with another 
area after termination of on-going service to the present client- 
community; staff assistance to an over-all body serving to co-ordinate 
community organization in low-income areas; and recruitment and training 
of volunteers to work in community organization under the supervision 
of Social Planning and Research Council staff. 


SUMMARY 


Social planning councils are involved in dealing with poverty 
in a variety of ways, in areas of research and policy recommendations, 
in co-ordination of existing services, in assisting in the planning 
of services in the health and welfare field, and in other ways. A 
number of the reports and briefs of the Social Planning and Research 
Council of Hamilton and District are fairly directly pertinent to dealing 
with problems of the poor. Social planning councils often find it 
difficult to obtain funding for needed activities. Special studies that 
require extraordinary funding are difficult to implement because of the 
paucity of funding sources and the limited range which these sources 
will fund. The Social Planning and Research Council of Hamilton and 
District has recently moved to provide direct service to low-income 
citizen organization, following the lead of the Conseil de Développement 
Social du Montréal Métropolitain. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. 


260 


As most programs require some degree of adaptation to 
local conditions, the Government should be aware of 
the social planning councils as a major resource in 
making these adaptations. The Government should take 
steps to make it possible for social planning councils 
to obtain Federal funds to carry out demonstration 
projects and to provide a continuing source for the 
kind of research information which they are in a 
unique position to supply. 


Other social planning councils and voluntary agencies 
generally should become involved in assisting the 
organization of low-income citizen groups and in 
involving them more fully in existing organizations. 


A 
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APPENDIX 


METHODS OF ESTIMATING INCOME BY FAMILY SIZE FOR METRO HAMILTON 


ESTIMATES FOR 1961 


Data on family income by family size is not available from the 
census for areas smaller than provinces. This has required us to make 
estimates on the distribution of incomes by family size for Metro 
Hamilton from a series of related tables. Our procedure can best be 
summarized as a series of separate steps, 


Step 1 


Table 42 in Bulletin 2.1-4 of the 1961 Census provides data on 
wage earner household size by incomes of household heads. It was 
necessary, first of all, to remove non-family households. 


Step 2 


Table 14 in Bulletin 2,1-2 indicates the number of persons in 
each household by household type for all households. It was assumed 
that wage earner households, making up over 3/4 of all households in the 
Metro Hamilton area, would be distributed by size in the same way as the 
total of all households for each household type. Thus, the size of non- 
family households could be estimated and these could be removed from the 
table. 


Step 3 


Table 22, Bulletin 2.1-2 provides data on the incomes of wage- 
earner household heads by household type. It was assumed that the income 
of household head would be independent of the household size for non- 
family households. This enabled us to develop from Table 22 the income 
levels of the households removed in Step 2. We were left with a table 
estimating the incomes of wage-earner household heads by household size 
for family households. 


Step 4 


The next step was to remove households where the head was not 
the family head. This was necessary because in this case the income of 
the head gave no clear indication of the economic status of the family. 
This was accomplished in the same manner as the removal of non-family 
households. 
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Step 5 


Next, we were required to reduce the size of single family 
households in which persons other than the family of the head were 
present to bring the household size into line of the size of the nuclear 
family within it. Table XXVI in Bulletin 7.2-3 of the 1961 Census 
indicates the numbers of households with lodgers by number of lodgers for 
Metro Hamilton, Bulletin C,T.-8, page 10, indicates the number of lodg- 
ing families. These tables enabled us to estimate the numbers of lodgers 
found in the single family households. (The number of single family 
households with additional persons was greater than the number of house- 
holds with lodgers, It was assumed that, in the additional cases, there 
would be only one other person present.) Given the assumption that the 
income of the family head was independent of the family size, it was 
possible to "remove" households from the table and to "replace" them at 
their estimated actual size. 


Step 6 


The final step in preparing a table of wage earner family income 
by the size of the income of the head was to remove two or more family 
households to estimate the size of the families they contained, and the 
incomes involved, then to re-insert them in the table. In doing this, 
several assumptions were necessary :-— 


a) that the proportion of households containing more than two 
families was the same for wage earner households as for all 
Hamilton households. (The Hamilton figure could be estimated 
from Table 14, Bulletin 2.1-2,) All of these for purpose of 
estimating family size were assumed to be three-family house- 
holds; 


b) that in two-family households of six or more, where the size 
of the families involved could vary, the most "balanced" 
combination, i.e. one where the two families were as close as 
possible in size, would be twice as common as the next, which, 
in turn, would be twice as common as the next, and so on; 


c) that in three-family households of eight or more, where the 
size of the families involved could vary, the most "balanced" 
combination would be twice as frequent as the next, and so on; 


(It should be mentioned that the procedures in b) and c) when 
applied to all households at the same time as the estimates 
outlined in Step 5, produce a distribution of family sizes 
very similar to the actual distribution. ) 


d) that where the family differed in size, the head of the larger 
family was the household head; 


e) that the income of the household head and the size of his 
household were independent. 
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On this basis, it was possible to remove multiple family house- 
holds from the table. In cases in which the household head's income 
could be estimated, they were re-inserted in the table in accordance with 
their estimated actual size. In the case of families whose heads were 
not household heads, it could not be determined how many were wage earners 
or what their incomes were. However, Table 86 of Bulletin 2.1-10 provides 
figures on the numbers of wage earner families by the incomes of their 
heads. From this, the numbers of these families which were headed by 
wage earners could be determined by subtracting the number of families we 
had accounted for from the total in the table. The distribution of 
incomes of the heads of these families could be determined by the same 
means. On the assumption that the income of the head was independent of 
the size of the family, they could be replaced in the table. 


The next problem was to determine how to allocate the earnings 
of other family members than the head. This was approached in four steps. 


Step 1 


Table 23 in Bulletin 3.1-16 gives the number of married women 
in the labour force for Metro Hamilton, Table 91 in Bulletin 2.1-11 
gives the number of cases in which wives worked, but not husbands. Sub- 
traction gives the number of working wives in families with heads in the 
labour force. It was assumed that ninety percent were in families headed 
by wage earners. (This is slightly above the proportion of wage earner 
heads among heads in the labour force, For wage earner families, however, 
the proportion of working wives is related inversely to the income of the 
husband. Non-wage-earner family heads who are in the labour force have 
higher incomes than wage-earner heads. Thus, it seemed reasonable to 
assume that a lower proportion of working women would be found among them.) 


Step 2 


It was next necessary to determine how many would be working at 
each family size, and what proportion would be working full-time. Table 
16 in Bulletin 3.3-12 indicates the earning levels of female wage earners 
in Metro Hamilton by the number of weeks and the number of hours worked, 
From this, we extracted the distribution of income for women working full- 
time (forty or more weeks, for thirty-five hours a week or more), and for 
women working less than full-time, Table 20 in Bulletin 3.3-6 gives the 
earning distribution of female wage earners in Metro Hamilton by marital 
status. From examining the upper and lower ends of this distribution, 
where there is little overlap of the full-time and less than full-time 
distributions, it was estimated that approximately fifty percent of the 
full-time workers were married. On this basis, the number of married 
women working full and part-time could be estimated, 


Step 3 


There is no information available on the labour force partici- 
pation rates of married women by family size for Metro Hamilton, or for 
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the different proportions, by family size, who are working full and 
part-time. Estimates were made for these factors by calculations based 
on the results of the 1956 Department of Labour survey of working wives.* 
Participation rates were obtained by comparing the number of working 
women by number of dependent children with the number of families in 
metropolitan centres in 1956 with the same numbers of children, then 
adjusting upwards to allow for the higher overall participation rates in 
Hamilton in 1961. Upward adjustments were greatest for smaller families 
to allow for the increasing number of women whose families had reached 

an age of relative independence who were entering the labour force during 
the 1950's.** The percentage working part-time in the National survey in 
1956 was considerably lower than the estimate for Hamilton, partially 
because of a different definition of part-time work. We attempted to 
maintain a similar relationship among family sizes at the higher levels 
found in Hamilton, 


Step 4 


A.13 With the resulting estimates of the numbers of women who worked 
full and part-time, by family size, we could estimate the number of wage- 
earner wives by earning levels by family size. It was decided that, 
since wage earners make up about ninety-four percent of the married women 
in the labour force, the distribution of earnings for all women in the 
labour force could be approximated by the wage earner distribution. The 
numbers at each family size were increased proportionately to allow for 
this, 


A.14 Next there arose the question of how to distribute the wife's 
earnings by the husbar.d's. We had no local data to go on, but Table 94 
in Bulletin 2,1-11 gave the distribution of husband's earnings by wife's 
earnings for families in which both husband and wife were wage earners 
for Ontario. It was decided to distribute the wife's income in Metro 
Hamilton in accordance with this table, 


A.15 This resulted in a table showing wage earner families by size 
of total earnings of husband and wife. One further step was required to 
convert this into a table showing total family income, Some allowance 
had to be made for other income of husbands and wives, and for the income 
of other persons within the family. We could find no way of determining 
how these earnings should be allocated by family size, so alterations 
were made proportionately at all levels of family size to bring family 
income into line with the total family incomes of wage earner families 
in Metro Hamilton as given in Table 86, Bulletin 2.1-10. 


* Married Women Working for Pay, Department of Labour, Ottawa, 1958, 
page 35 ff. 


**J,D. Allingham, "Women Who Work", Special Labour Force Studies, No.5, 
D.B.S., Ottawa, 1967, page 12, passim, 
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Wage earner families make up over 3/4 of the families in 

Hamilton in 1961. Two other groups, making up about eighty percent of 
the remainder, could also be isolated: retired couples and families 
headed by someone in the labour force who is not a wage earner. The 
income by family size distribution for these two groups could not be 
specified as clearly as the distribution for wage earner families, But 
it was considered more desirable to make separate estimates for these 
groups than to simply lump them together with others and to distribute 
income randomly. 


1. Retired Couples 


Table 74 of Bulletin 2.1-7 indicates the number of couples 
with husbands over sixty-five and no one else present in the family for 
Metro Hamilton, Tables 73 in Bulletin 2.1-7 and 88 in Bulletin 2.10 
indicate the numbers of such couples in the Province of Ontario, and the 
number where the head is a wage earner. On the assumption that the 
Hamilton situation was similar to the Ontario situation, the number of 
retired couples could be estimated, The income distribution applied to 
this group was that given in Table C.12 in Bulletin 4.1-3 for families 
in Ontario whose major source of income was not employment. 


2. Households Headed by Labour Force 
Members Other Than Wage Earners 


The size of these households could be obtained by subtracting 
the figures for wage earner families in Table 42 of Bulletin T.1-4 from 
the totals given in Table 40, Bulletin T.1-4 for all households headed 
by labour force members, It was assumed that the size distribution of 
families within these households should be modified to the same degree 
as the size distribution of wage earner households. That is, the 
cumulative distribution function of household sizes was shifted to the 
same degree as it had shifted for wage earner households to give the 
size distribution of families. No data was available for Hamilton on 
the employment income, so the basic income of these family heads could 
be estimated from a ratio with national data. The ratio was - 


National Non-Farm National Non-Farm 

Wage Earner Income = Self-employed Income 

Metro Hamilton Wage Metro Hamilton Self- 
Earner Family Head Income employed Family Head Income 


Since the two distribution on the left and the numerator on the 


right were known, incomes of self-employed family heads could be developed.* 


*National data was taken from Table B4 in Bulletin 4.1-2. Metro Hamilton 
wage-earner family head income comes from Table 86 in Bulletin 2.1-10. 
National data is for employment income only. 
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Some modification was required in that for self-employed persons, income 
other than employment income becomes a significant factor, averaging 
6.3% of employment income. (This can be calculated from data in Table 
B4 in Bulletin 4.1-2.) It was assumed that the importance of investment 
income would decline from ten percent for family heads earning over 
$10,000 to seven percent for those earning from $7 ,000-$10,000, to four 
percent for those earning $6,000-$7,000, and to one percent for those 
earning from $5,000-$6,000. This yielded a total increase of just under 
6.3%. It should be noted in passing that even if this allocation is 
somewhut inaccurate, it will have no effect on the proportion of the 
population in poverty, since virtually all of these families will be above 
the poverty line. 


It was then necessary to make a correction for the influence of 
other earners. It was decided that this influence should be estimated by 
assuming that the effect of other earners would influence the cumulative 
distribution function of non-wage earner family head incomes to the same 
extent that it influenced the cumulative distribution function of wage 
earner family head incomes, This assumption enabled us to develop a 
table of family income by family size. There were gaps in the table 
showing the total number of families in Metro Hamilton by family size 
(Table 47 in Bulletin 21-5) and in the table showing total family income 
(Table C5 in Bulletin 4el-3). It was decided to distribute family income 
randomly by family size to fill the remaining spaces in the tables. This 
yielded the income-by-family-size table from which our 1961 poverty 
estimates have been made. 


ESTIMATES FOR 1969 


No independent data was available for 1969, but estimates on 
the extent of poverty could be developed on the basis of assumptions about 
family size, income levels, and the distribution of income. 


l. Family Size 


Average family size in Metro Hamilton rose slightly between 1961 
and 1966, due to a change in population structure, with a larger propor- 
tion of younger families being present. We do not have figures for 1969 
for Metro Hamilton, but, nationally, family size appears to be falling, 
as the declining birth rate has outrun the shift in population structure, 
Accordingly, we have assumed that family size in 1969 is equal to that of 
1961. 
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2. Income Levels 


Family incomes vary in extremely close relationship to personal 
income per capita.* We have no data for Hamilton, but 1961 and 1968 
figures for personal income per capita for Ontario could be taken from 
the Ontario Statistical Review. The 1968 figure was modified upward to 
allow for inflation and real growth estimates for Ontario for 1969, This 
yielded an overall increase over the period of 63%. This was applied to 
the Metro Hamilton income distribution of 1961 to get an estimated dis- 
tribution for 1969. 


3. Distribution of Income 


We have no data on the distribution of income by family size in 
1969. Nor do we have information on possible changes in the shape of the 
income distribution. But the latter factor, at least, is known to change 
quite slowly.** Accordingly, it has seemed reasonable to assume that the 
distribution of income has remained stable between 1961 and 1969. 


On the basis of these three assumptions, it was possible to 
estimate the income distribution by family size for 1969. While any of 
the assumptions might be somewhat inaccurate, it was felt that they would 
be unlikely to result in serious distortion of the overall poverty 
situation. 


* See for example, Urban Family Expenditure vey, D.B.S., 1969, page 
9, passim, 
**See for example, Table 12 in Income Distributions: Incomes of Non-Farm 


Families and Individuals in Canada, D.B.S., 1968, page 78. 
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SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


of 
REPORTS OF 


THE SOCIAL PLANNING AND RESEARCH COUNCIL OF HAMILTON AND DISTRICT 


RELATIVE TO POVERTY 


COMPREHENSIVE HOME CARE 


B.1 The Brief to the Geriatric Committee of the Hamilton-Wentworth 


Health Unit on the Need for a Comprehensive Home Care Programme for the 
Hamilton area came about because of concern with an apparent shortage 
of chronic beds for older people. The Brief states that some older 
people needing such care are at home or in nursing homes while some 
in chronic beds could get along with less intensive care in nursing 
homes. Cause of the bottle-neck appears to be the fact that chronic 
bed care is covered under an Ontario Hospital Services Commission 
(0.H.S.C.) programme and nursing home care is not. There also appears 
to be a slight but increasing shortage of chronic beds aside from the 
question of some being in chronic beds who should be in nursing homes. 
The full Comprehensive Home Care Programme would lessen the need for 
the quantity of chronic beds by providing the care at home or ina 
nursing home. The nursing homes themselves should be classified as 

to different levels and kinds of service and differentitated by 
personnel and fee schedules, Some are in nursing homes who could use 
the even less intensive care of a home for the aged, but it appears 
that another such home is also needed, especially as indicated by the 
size of waiting lists, 


Be2 low-income elderly persons are apt to attempt to get into 
chronic beds, paid through hospital insurance, rather than into nursing 
homes, and are apt to try to stay in chronic beds longer than optimal, 
As a result, chronic beds are in short supply for all older persons 
needing them. Some are in nursing homes inappropriately, waiting for 
chronic beds, and they tend to create a nursing home bed shortage as 
well. 


B.3 More recently, the Social Planning and Research Council has 
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endorsed the idea not only of classification of nursing homes but also 
of coverage of appropriate classifications under hospital insurance. 
The primary recommendation of the Council relative to home care and its 
implications is as follows: 


RECOMMENDATION : That the Hamilton-Wentworth Health Unit establish 
a "Services & Supervision" function in our community, 
as outlined in the report prepared by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Home Care of the Ontario 
Department of Health and Ontario Hospital Services 
Commission (0.H.S.C.).* This "Services & Super- 
vision" function will complement the 'tTreatment" 
function of the existing Home Care Programme, 
administered locally by the Victorian Order of 
Nurses, and will provide the Hamilton-Wentworth 
area with a Comprehensive Home Care Programmes 


Comprehensive Home Care consists of two parts - "Treatment", which 
is currently offered through the Hamilton-Wentworth Health Unit, and 
"Services and Supervision", which is not available in the areae A 
description of these two parts follows: 


Comprehensive Home Care 
(a) "Treatment" 


= For selected patients in their own homes. This 
is a specialized program providing the equivalent 
of hospital care. 


"Selected patients" are those accepted because - 


- Treatment can be provided in their homes; 

= needs cannot be met on an out-patient basis; 

- the home is suitable, physically and psychologically; 
~ the services required are available in the community. 


"Treatment" services exist in the Hamilton—Dundas-Burlington 
area under the administration of the local branches of the 
Victorian Order of Nurses. They make available the services 
of a visiting nurse, a visiting homemaker, a physiotherapist 
and some casework counselling where necessary. In 1968, 

the "Treatment" services of the Hamilton-Dundas V.0O.N. 

served 538 patients and saved countless days of hospital care. 


*Dept. of Health and 0.H.S.C. Inter—Departmental Committee on Home Care, 
The Home Care Program in Ontario, Oct. 5, 1967. 
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(b) "Services & Supervision" 


This function arranges for the care of persons in the most 
appropriate manner, whatever their needs may be, and provides 
continuing supervision, with necessary adjustments from time 

to time, in as normal a living arrangement as is possible. 

It deals with all types of care problems and is much 

broader in scope than "Treatment" services which is a 
specialized program for selected patients. "Services & 
Supervision" makes the best use of all services and facilities, 
proper referral to other programs, arranges hospital care when 
needed, facilitates discharge from hospital, arranges for 
adequate post-hospital care, and provides follow-up supervision 
as required. It is a service designed for those who are unable 
to arrange for or manage their own care requirementse 


"Services & Supervision" will not only assist individuals, but 
will aid hospitals, local Welfare Departments, or other branches 
of municipal government in meeting the needs of the aged, infirm, 
or chronically ill who require special assistance. 


Staff for "Services & Supervision" 
The Inter-Departmental Report suggests that staff might include: 


1) Director - a competent person with administrative 
experience, either a nurse or social workere 


2) Medical consultant - part-time or full time. 


3) Case workers - full time nurses and social workers, 
the number depending upon the caseloads. 


4) Occupational therapist - part-time or full time. 


5) Secretarial staff - as required for caseloads. 


In the "Treatment" service administered locally by V.0O.N., staff 
are required for administration only; direct service is purchased 
from existing agencies and services. In contrast, "Services & 
Supervision" requires staff for direct service, such as counselling, 
supervision, etCe 
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Help Provi, by_"S ces & Supervision" 

1) Advisory services, counselling and referral for those 
who are otherwise able to arrange for and manage their 
own care program with the assistance of relatives, 
friends, etce 

2) Direct service or supervision of the applicant's care 
plan. This would require a comprehensive assessment, 
conferences with family, home visits, etc. 


3) Direct service and continuing supervision of individual 
cases by the staff: 


a) Arranging appropriate placements; 


b)  Escorting patients on moves from hospital to home, 
visits to physician or out-patient departments, etce; 


c) Making arrangements for continued medical care and 
supervision; 


d) Attention to nutritional needs; 


e) Arrangements for dental services; optometric 
services, otc. 


4) Services arranged from other agencies: 


- Red Cross Loan Cupboard: wheelchairs, walkers, 
crutches, etce; 


- podiatric services; 
- visiting nursing service as required; 
- homemakers service, if required; 


- legal aid, etc. 


FOOT CARE 


The report on foot care also relates primarily to the aged. 
A member of the Board of Directors of the Social Planning and Research 
Council brought to the attention of the Board a concern for the home- 
bound and/or crippled condition of older people who had inadequate foot 
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care. No survey in Hamilton was done, but a study in 1965 by Dr. Cope 
Schwenger, using public health nurses as interviewers, found in Toronto 
and Orangeville that just under half the older persons interviewed had 
foot problems, with large numbers getting no treatment. 


Some of the treatment for foot care is provided by physicians, 
some by others, As a result of activity by the Sub-Committee, training 
sessions have been arranged for nurses and other nursing staff. These 
persons are not equipped to provide treatment for diabetics, for horny 
nails, or for a variety of other conditions. Such conditions require a 
physician, perhaps one trained in orthopedic surgery, or a podiatrist. 


The precise role of the podiatrist is in dispute between the 
Ontario Medical Association and podiatrists. It does seem that there 
is agreement as to the appropriateness of their practicing their profession 
on nails, skin, and subcutaneous tissue (i.e., tissue just below the 
skin), In fact, it appears that many doctors prefer not to deal with 
nail cutting, etc. because of the many demands on their time to utilize 
the more specialized knowledge and skills they have. A limited survey 
of general practitioners, Orthopedic surgeons, nursing services, 
social agencies, and podiatrists in Hamilton found feeling in each 
category that more podiatric services are required in Hamilton, as 
well as more education in foot care. 


Podiatric services are not covered under Ontario Health Services 
Insurance Plan (OHSIP), There are relatively few practicing podiatrists 
in Ontario, and therefore inclusion of podiatry would probably not be 
very expensive for the province. Currently, as many older people have 
limited incomes, they are hard-pressed to make use of podiatric servicese 


There is no podiatric training available in Canada, and 
podiatrists who wish to practice in Ontario must currently be trained 
in the United States. Those trained in Europe are unacceptable in 
this province. As a result, relatively few podiatrists from Canada are 
trained, not all of these return to Canada and a number in Ontario 
from elsewhere in the world are unable to practice their profession 
in Ontario without going to the United States for further training. 


There is one foot clinic in Hamilton, staffed by an orthopedic 
surgeon and a volunteer podiatrist. The, Social Planning and Research 
Council Sub-Committee on Foot Care successfully encouraged more publicity 
about this service, as well as themselves urging nursing personnel 
to refer more to this resource, They suggested to McMaster University 
that they consider including podiatric training at the new medical 
training complex. 
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Social 


The Sub-Committee recommended that transportation to foot 
care be readily available. They observed that podiatric care would cut 
down on the number of bed-bound patients in chronic beds, nursing homes, 
and homes for the agede The decline in the number confined to bed 
might also cut down on the chronic bed shortage. They also recommend 
the creation of a sub-professional category of foot care technicians 
trained by orthopedic surgeons and podiatrists. 


4s a result of this report, training sessions have been 
held at various nursing homes, etc. by the St. Joseph's Hospital Foot 
Clinic, with the assistance of podiatric and medical volunteers. 


Problems of older people are of course more severe for those 
lacking the wherewithal to have their needs met by reliance on their own 
financial resources, 


THE BARTON STREET JAIL 


Another area that affects the poor more than the more affluent 
is corrections. The inmates of jails are apt to be of low-income, 
and conditions in the Barton Street Jail are bad, even after recent 
renovations. These conditions have been a constant source of condemn- 
ation by Grand Juries. One renovation consisted in construction of two 
4s x 8' interviewing cubicles, without doors and with walls not reaching 
the ceiling. The facilities make segregation of offenders difficult 
especially for females, with the result that hardened offenders are 
able to have a corrupting influence on others in for very minor 
offenses, especially among the females. It must also be recognized that 
most persons in the jail have not been convicted and must be presumed 
innocent. The appearance of the building is institutional, in spite 
of attempts to cheer it up by renovation. Over-crowding is very serious, 
both for the residence area for prisoners and for the staff facilities. 
The Social Planning and Research Council made the following recommend- 


ations in a Brief to the Honorabl an Grossman, Minister of Correctional 


Services, Province of Ontario, About the Need to Replace Barton Street 
Jail in Hamilton as Soon As ssible: 


RECOMMENDATION I That the Task Force established by the Minister 
of Correctional Services to appraise the conditons 
of the 37 jails across the Province look upon 
Hamilton as a top priority area for a new regional 
jail so that construction can begin as soon as 
possible. 
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RECOMMENDATION IZ That the Task Force consult with the Hamilton- 
Wentworth Regional Detention Centre Board to 
take full advantage of the knowledge which the 
Board has accumulated during many months of 
planning a regional centre. 


RECOMMENDATION III That Barton Street Jail in Hamilton be replaced 
as soon as possible by a regional detention 
centre with suitable facilities for incarceration 
and rehabilitation. 


SKID_ROW 
The Council also issued a report, The Findings of the Study 


Committee - Single, Unemployed Men's Report, with recommendations 
regarding the skid row population: 


AREA I - GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
RECOMMENDATION (a) 


"That a network of referral, treatment, and rehabilitation 
services for single, unemployed men be clearly established 
in Hamilton; all groups must play a co-operative part in 
this network if it is to be successful." 


RECOMMENDATION (b) 


"That appropriate responsibility be determined among the 
services and agencies in Hamilton which work with the 
chronic drunkenness offenders among Single, Unemployed Men," 


RECOMMENDATION (c) 


"That the Addiction Research Foundation be approached 
by the Social Planning and Research Council to take 
leadership on a permanent basis in the treatment of 
chronic alcoholics and in organizing and co-ordinating 
existing services." 


AREA II - MEDICAL DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT 
COMMENDATION 


"That a detoxication and diagnostic centre for alcoholics 
be established in conjunction with one of the existing 
community hospitals," 
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RECOMMENDATION (b) 


"That until a detoxication centre is established, hospitals 
be encouraged to improve their emergency and admitting 
services to drunks so that a sound medical diagnosis can 
be made when illness or injury is suspected." 


AREA IIT ~ POLICE AND COURTS 
RECOMMENDATION (a) 


"That a change be made in the law which deals with 
drunkenness offenders to allow the full potential of 

a detoxication centre to be realized. This will require 
the support and co-operation of the Police, Justices of 
the Peace, and Magistrates." 


RECOMMENDATION (b 


"That the police and courts ask the Provincial Probation 
Services to provide Probation Officers for 'Drunk Court! 
so that some offenders may be properly referred to 
psychiatric clinic for examination; sentences might then 
be based on psychiatric assessment and pre-sentence 
reports.® 


AREA IV - RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 
RECOMMENDATION (a) 


"That more half-way houses be established to fill the 
gap between detoxication and treatment centres and the 
community." 


RECOMMENDATION (b) 


"That special residences, farms and institutions be 
established as permanent or semi-permanent homes for 
Single, Unemployed Men in need of these resources," 


RECOMMENDATION (c) 


"That sheltered workshops centred around work and 

work opportunities be available to those suitable among 
Single, Unemployed Men to provide a 'middle-ground! 

between jail or hostel and the normal labour market, and 

to teach at least some simple skills or techniques from 
which a man can make a reasonable beginning in employment." 
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ION 


"That Day Care Centres be established in the downtown 
area of the city so that the hostel population as 

well as lonely men living alone in single rooms, etc., 
have a place to go and participate in organized programs 
or just to relax and chat." 


ON 


"That existing hostels and future facilities be en- 
couraged to more specialized work with the diverse 
groups known to exist among Single, Unemployed Men. 
The hostels cannot be all things to all people and 
the community should not expect this of them.” 


AREA V_- EDUCATION AND RESFARCH 
RECOMMENDATION (a) 


COMME 


"that the Alcoholism and Drug Addition Research Foundation 
be lauded for its campaign to educate the public about the 
dangers of alcohol and drugs and that this education be 
introduced into the schools as soon as possible." 


TION 


"That a cost-study be made by the Addiction Research 
Foundation of services presently given to chronic 
drunkenness offenders and drug addicts in Hamilton to 
ascertain if there are methods of dealing with them 
that are more economical as well as more productive 
than present methods.” 


While recommendations on skid row have for the most part not 


been implemented, the interest and concern on the part of the Social 


Planning and Research Council and of others in the community continues. 


DEBT COUNSELLING 


More successful has been the involvement with the problem of 


overindebtedness, where recommendations have largely been acted upon. 


The 
Ha: n 


t on Provision Se for Ov lies in 
relates to concern within Hamilton and District 


about the need for and availability of debt counselling. While debt 


is a problem of families at any income level, it is especially pressing 


as a problem of the poore 
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Because the Social Planning and Research Council felt: 


a) that the establishment of a new agency to counsel 
families involved in debt would be uneconomical; 


b) that specialized credit counselling services do not 
seem able to provide a comprehensive service which 
might recognize and help clients deal with emotional, 
personality or family problems related to the debt 
situation; 


c) that it would not be advisable, therefore, to set 
up a-specialized agency in Hamilton to provide 
credit counselling service; 


d) that it would be in the best interests of the community 


that the budget counselling services of the Family Service 


Agency and the Catholic Social Services be expanded to 
deal with a larger number of families than at present; 


6) that financial support for this programme should come 
from a broad base across the community. Support from 
credit grantors, business, industry, labour and various 
levels of government could be expected to supplement 
funds assigned to the programme by the agencies out 
of their normal budgets. 


It Recommended: 


I 


II 


III 


That the Budget Counselling Services of the Family Service Agency 
and the Catholic Social Services be operated as separate depart- 
ments within the Agency structure, but with budgets distinct from 
the general agency budget; 


That the two family agencies take the initiative in establishing 
a body which might be called the Debt Management Advisory Board, 
of which no more than half the members should be nominated by 
the Family Service Agency and the Catholic Social Services. The 
other members should represent the community at large, eege, 
credit grantors, industry, labour, the social welfare field, the 
legal profession, and consumer groups; 


That any developments in the policy or programme of the Budget 
Counselling Services of either of the two family agencies be made 
in consultation with the Debt Management Advisory Board and the 
United Appeal; 
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IV That the Debt Management Advisory Board be responsible for 
expanding the service presently provided to the community by 
the Budget Counselling Services of the two agencies. In order 
to accomplish this, the Advisory Board should have the following 
functions: 


a) 
b) 


c) 


a) 


e) 


f) 


g) 


To ensure the co-ordination of the activities of the budget 
counselling department of both agencies; 


To advise the Boards of Directors of both agencies in 
matters relating to the Budget Counselling Service; 


To develop, in consultation with the United Appeal, the 
financial resources required to enable the expanded 
services to be operated effectively; 


To act as liaison between the Budget Counselling Service 

and the business and credit community, between the Budget 
Counselling Service and the groups or institutions through 
which therapeutic or preventative educational programmes 
might be developed, and between the service and neighbourhood 
centres where service is required and would be considered 
usefuls 


To establish and maintain a planning and research sub- 
committee charged with the responsibility for evaluating 

the procedures used by the agencies and the results obtained, 
and recommending policies designed to reduce the extent of 
indebtedness in the community at large; 


To recruit volunteers to act as counsellors; 


To establish a programme of training, as required, for 
volunteer or paid credit counsellors; 


V That the Debt Management Advisory Board be set up in such a way 
that its structure and method of operation can be readily modified 
if this proves to be necessary. 


INFORMATION CENTRES 
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Another timely area in which the Council has been involved is 


relative to the importance of information and referral centres. The 

Council conducted a pilot project in Burlington and has issued reports 

stressing the importance of a central i ge bag ati a pap sin Paie ae 
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Information Service and a network of Neighbourhood Information Centres 
designed to provide a comprehensive information service for Hamilton 
and district residents. The basic purposes of the information service 
would be to help the general public use more effectively available 
health, welfare and social services (both public and voluntary) and 

to identify unmet needs, The network of Neighbourhood Information 
Centres would be developed over a period of time. 


The whole area of information in our society has been stressed 
in recent months in discussion around the report of the Federal Task 
Force on Government Information and discussion of Information Canadae 
Essentially, the point is that many people in our Country are unaware 
of where to turn with any of a variety of problems - governmental, 
personal, etc, The availability of services for the poor and indeed 
for all Canadians is little more than hypothetical unless people have 
some way of learning of these services, and the existence of information 
centres also makes possible the identification of lacks in needed community 
services. 


The first phase would involve the establishment of a Central 
Information Service as the core unit, and the co-ordination of existing 
or embryonic neighbourhood and specialized information centres to form 
a flexible network relating both to the Central Information Service and 
to the citizen in his own neighbourhood. The second phase would involve 
the development of additional Neighbourhood Information Centres which 
could be added to the network as special needs were identified in 
certain neighbourhoods and as resources were developed to support new 
centres. It is recognized equal coverage of different areas in the 
city and district would not be provided in the early phases in 
developing the network, as the location of Neighbourhood Information 
Centres is likely to depend largely on the initiative of local groups. 


Many people are uncertain as to what they are entitled to 
under legislation or where to go in a community for various kinds of 
hlep, be it around physical problems, need for financial assistance, 
emotional difficulties, etce Such uncertainty is espectally character-- 
istic of poorer people, who lack the right "connections" and who are 
less sophisticated about resources. 


The basic purpose of an information agency is to help the 
general public utilize more effectively the available health, welfare 
and social services in the community, the identification of unmet needs, 
and the prevention of social ills. 


From this basic purpose, these functions follows 
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1. To provide information regarding health, welfare, and 
social services to individuals and to co-operate with 
groups and agencies to provide information and make 
known the services that are available. 


2. To refer individuals, or others inquiring on their behalf, 
to the appropriate health, welfare, and social services. 
This can be achieved by obtaining factual information 
through telephone or personal interview to determine the 
agency resource suitable to the need. Adequate information 
should be given to the client which will enable him to 
choose appropriate resources. If indicated, appointments 
should be arranged for the client. 


3. To interpret services provided by community agencies 
and to make available to those auspicies information 
regarding other services. 


4e To interpret legislation, 


5e To assemble data concerning unmet needs, gaps in services, 
changes in social conditions and other pertinent material 
regarding services and to bring such information to the 
attention of the appropriate planning, research and co- 
ordinating body. 


6. To maintain information regarding community health, 
welfare, recreation and other social resources, 


7.e To maintain and distribute appropriate directories and 
special informational folders. 


Queen’s Printer for Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Hastings 

Carter Inman 

Connolly (Halifax North) Lefrancois 

Cook MacDonald (Queens) 
Croll McGrand 

Eudes Pearson 

Everett Quart 

Fergusson Roebuck 

Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Sparrow 


Deputy Chairman) 


(18 Members) 
(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 
Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, October 28, 1969: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate and report upon 
all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, regional or otherwise, to define and 
elucidate the problem of poverty in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to 
ensure the establishment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such counsel, staff and 
technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and records, to examine 
witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence from day to day 
as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during sittings and adjournments of the 
Senate, and to adjourn from place to place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session be referred to the 
Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, Carter, Cook, 
Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, 
Lefrancois, McGrand, Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 

In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, but that it be 
amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and substituting therefor the following:— 


“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence from day 
to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to adjourn from place to place, and 
notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator Croll, seconded by 
the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, October 29, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honourable Senat 
Smith: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax North) and MacDona 
(Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of the Sena 
appointed to investigate and report all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from the list | 
Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuesday, March 17, 1970 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on Poverty met this 
day at 9.30 a.m. 


_ Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman), Carter, Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), MacDonald (Queens), McGrand, Pearson. (7) 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 


The following witness was heard: 


THE WELFARE SOCIAL SERVICES OF THE CITY OF MONTREAL: 
Mr. Jean Seguin, Director 


(Biographical notes concerning the above witness immediately follow these minutes) 


The brief prepared and presented on behalf of The Welfare Social Services of the City of 
Montreal was ordered to be printed as Appendix “A” to these proceedings. 


At 11.15 a.m. the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, March 24, at 9.30 a.m. 
4TTEST: 


Georges A. Coderre, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
Mr. Jean Séguin, Director, Social Welfare Department, City of Montreal. 


Mr. Jean Séguin received his primary education at the Morin and Lamennais schools. Afte 
secondary studies at Collége André-Grasset and Collége de Il’Assomption, he obtained his B.A 
in 1943. In 1946, he received an LL.B. from the University of Montreal, where he also obtaine 
an M.A. in social service in 1965. He is a member of the Corporation of Professional Soci 
Workers of the Province of Quebec and of the Canadian Association of Social Workers. 


He was hired by the City of Montreal in 1954, and has occupied various posts in the Socia 
Welfare Department. On November 17, 1966, he became Assistant Director, and on March 1 
1969, he was appointed Director. 


He is a member of an interim committee representing French-Canadian agencies servin 
families and children. He is Chairman of the Co-ordinating Committee of the Pointe St-Charle 
Community Centre. He is also active in various committees set up by the Conseil d 
développement social and the Montreal Council of Social Agencies. He is a member of th 
Canadian Welfare Council. Mr. Séguin is married, and has six children. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, March 17, 1970 


[he Special Senate Committee on Poverty met this 
y at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the Chair. 


[he Chairman: Honourable senators, this morning 
» are to hear from Mr. Jean Séguin, Director of the 
cial Welfare Service of the City of Montreal. Mr. 
guin completed his B.A. degree at the Collége de 

somption in 1943, and his B.A. in law at the 
liversity of Montreal in 1946. He recently grad- 
ted from the University of Montreal with a mas- 
's degree in social services. 


He joined the City of Montreal in 1954. Since then 

has done various jobs in the Social Welfare 
tvice of Montreal, and became the Director in 
weh, 1969. Mr. Séguin is married and is the father 
six children. 


Mr. Séguin, you may make an opening statement 
any language you wish, and then we will proceed 
the questions. 


ranslation| 


Mr. Jean Séguin, Director, Montreal Social Welfare 
partment: Mr. Chairman, you are giving me an 
(portunity today to familiarize you with a few 
“ects of poverty in Montreal, and to suggest to 
\u some elements of a solution to this serious 
iyblem. For this I am grateful to you, but before 
(ing any further I would like to stress that the 
‘thor of this brief, far from being a well-informed 
(nker, is immersed by the nature of his work in 
jictical examples of poverty that he has to remedy 
imediately. 


Jur brief is intentionally short. We wished to avoid 
lgthy dissertations and emphasize practical solu- 
tns. Our remarks deal only with welfare recip- 
its. In our opinion, they are a very underprivileged 
pup. Since we rub shoulders with them daily, we 
lieve we know them well. 


Ve shall eliminate poverty when we have the staff 
21 the money we need and are fighting on several 
{nts simultaneously, since poverty has various 
aases and it is only when all these have been 
tnoved that it will really be beaten. 


Though all-embracing, the war on poverty will have 
to stress certain things in any given context. Thus, in 
some parts of Montreal, housing is the number-one 
problem, while in neighbouring districts educational 
shortcomings may be the most notable. Because of 
this inconsistency in the seriousness of problems, 
there must be some autonomy at the local level. 
Rural poverty differs appreciably from its urban 
counterpart. So even though the basic objectives of 
the war on poverty remain the same everywhere, the 
gravity of some aspects is not identical. The methods 
used must therefore suit a given situation. In Mont- 
real, for example, mothers who are heads of house- 
holds deserve very special attention. 


The establishment of machinery to redistribute 
resources among the various social categories con- 
stitutes a major weapon in the war on poverty. As 
an example, we may cite family allowances, but we 
are seriously questioning this program. First of all, 
we feel that $6 or $8 in no way represents the cost 
of caring for a child. We would prefer to see the 
allowances increased in proportion to the number of 
children. After all, for a given amount of money 
would it not be better to ignore the first child and 
pay more to large families? Substantial family allow- 
ances might also diminish the abuse of assistance 
payments. It has often been shown that a man who 
has a large family and is unable, through lack of 
education, to hold a sufficiently well-paying job, has 
very little incentive to go back to work. For such a 
man, assistance payments may equal or exceed the 
salary he is able to earn. 


It is often said that prevention is better than cure. 
In the light of that proverb, it is desirable that 
first-class medical care be provided in impoverished 
areas. This would prevent new clients from adding 
their names to the welfare rolls, and would help 
those we already have to get off them. We note that 
very few doctors take up practice in poorer areas, 
but if we placed a multidisciplinary team at these 
people’s disposal, they would not long hesitate 
before making use of its services. 


The war on poverty requires contributions from 
practitioners in a variety of fields. We are currently 
involved in a very encouraging experiment. We took 
part in establishing the Pointe St-Charles Community 
Centre, where a number of public and private 
agencies have all come together under one roof. We 
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work together to rehabilitate our common clients. 
We learn to know each other, and to assess the 
contribution each participant can make. This daily 
proximity, despite all the possible personality con- 
flicts, leads to a sincere desire to work together to 
serve our clients well. We believe that with govern- 
ment help, similar experiments should be conducted 
in other areas. 


I wish to conclude these remarks by drawing your 
attention to the basic obstacle confronting the war 
on poverty. Our efforts will be almost completely in 
vain if the Canadian people are not convinced that 
every citizen is really entitled to a standard of living 
in keeping with his needs and aspirations. If we 
continue to think in terms of charity, the poor will 
continue to receive little in the way of money and 
assistance. If we persist in considering the poor as 
failures or frauds, then obviously we shall never win 
the war. 


Only a minortiy really believes in the right to 
adequate assistance. If this minority is to be in- 
creased, more Canadians must meet the poor and 
communicate with them. They will then note that 
these people are citizens like any other, and that 
more must be invested in education, housing, health 
and welfare if we really wish to help them break the 
cycle of dependence. 


The Chairman: This morning we have Senators 
Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Fergusson, Mc- 
Grand, Pearson and Carter who will be asking questions. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): Mr. 
Séguin, if I understand correctly, you have 16 years 
of experience with the Social Welfare Department of 
the City of Montreal? 


Mr. Séguin: That is correct. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): Then 
you are certainly qualified to answer our questions, 
and I am sure there will be many questions from my 
colleagues. In the light of your years of experience, 
has there been a difference in poverty conditions in 
Montreal since Expo? 


Mr. Séguin: Well, the major difference is that 
following Expo, some people stayed in Montreal 
hoping to find a job there. At that time, the number 
of active cases in our files went up slightly. That is 
about the only difference I see. Many people came 
to Montreal with the hope that, with Expo on, they 
would find a job; some of them did not succeed, but 
stayed in Montreal. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): When 
you say it went up slightly, I think I read an article 
not so long ago that said the unemployment rate in 
the City of Montreal was between 16% and 18%. Do 
you agree? 
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Mr. Séguin: It is true that the number 
unemployed in Montreal is rising noticeably, but i 
remarkable that the number of people we help y 
are fit for work is not increasing at the same rz 
To give you an example: on February 1, 1969, 
were helping 4,057 people who were able to wo 
on February 1, 1970, we were helping 3,057 su 
people. It is difficult, perhaps, to understand 
decrease of exactly 1,000, but that is the pres 
situation. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): At { 
present time are you required to assist people w 
would not be described as poor were it not for 1 
current unemployment situation in Montreal-1 
effects of Expo, and so on? I am thinking abc 
people who have a skill and who made good mor 
when conditions were good. Let me give you jj 
one example. I know a man who completed | 
training in draughtsmanship and is now a hig! 
qualified draughtsman, but he has been unable to ; 
a job in Montreal for six months. Are you requir 
to assist people who fall into that kind of categor 


Mr. Séguin: This is what happens in practice, | 
stay with your example of a draughtsman who c 
no longer find work: when that happens, he mi 
change his occupation. A person who is reasonal 
resourceful will find other work. You won’t fi 
these people on our lists. Our people are mu 
further down the social ladder, as I said. They ; 
the poorest of the poor. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): Y, 
suggest that this man should learn another trade. F 
this is an educated man of thirty who received 
B.A. and then spent four years studying draughti 
It is rather difficult to say to a fellow like hi 
“Youre in the wrong trade; you'll have to le: 
another.” This has happened in a number of cas 
and it is happening today in your community. I 
easy to train someone who has only grade 5 o1 
education. You send him to a technical school wh. 
he can learn one trade or another. He becon 
semi-skilled, a qualified assistant, and then perh: 
he can get back on his feet. But it doesn’t maé| 
much sense, you know, to tell a skilled person 
thirty or thirty-five—perhaps you cannot call hin 
professional, but he is in a way—“‘Listen, my frier 
you’re in the wrong trade. You’ll have to change.” 
is not easy for him to do that. 


Mr. Séguin: No, I agree with you that it is 1) 
easy. Take the case in Montreal of Canadian Vicke 
which reduced its activities considerably, not to § 
closed down. At that time there were highly qu 
ified people who had 20 or 25 years’ experience 
an extremely specialized field and they found the 
selves out of work with no chance of employm¢ 
in their field. Obviously it was one thing or 1 
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her: either establish industries where these talents 
uld be used, or retrain the men. It has to be one 
the other; I do not think there is any other 
ution. If economic circumstances bring about 
umption of work at Vickers or a similar type of 
m, these men will get their jobs back; otherwise 
2y will have to do something else. It is regrettable. 
ygree with you that it is very difficult after one 
ches middle age. I am putting myself in the place 
the draughtsman you talked about. I imagine that 
‘ perhaps six months he is going to be really upset 

his situation. He sees that he is forced to 
some—I don’t know—an office clerk. Yet he has 
» talent, ability and qualifications to be a draughts- 
n. 


senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): Now I 
il move on for the moment. I shall come back to 
it. 

glish | 

senator Fergusson: I would like to refer to section 
1 where the brief says that people before they can 
recipients of good health must either produce a 
tificate or show that they have applied to the 
inpower. You go on to say that mothers who are 
ads of families do not have to do this, because it is 
‘en for granted that they cannot work. But do not 
+h mothers have to produce something besides the 
tt that they have children? How do you decide 
ich mothers are going to be eligible? 


anslation | 


fr. Séguin: I shall take the liberty of replying in 
ch, so as to give possibly a more complete answer. 
help women with families where the husband has 
yppeared or is sick, and where he is sick in an 
titution. What is required of the client in such a 
@ is evidence that the husband is in jail or sick in 
pital for a fairly long stay, or has simply left home. 
: the first month we do not ask the client to apply 
a failure-to-provide order. But if the situation 
sists, we will require the woman to lay a compalint, 
{ sign a failure-to-provide order against her husband. 
\W, we also make inquiries in an effort to find the 
band if we know that he has disappeared. 
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nator Fergusson: What about the working poor, 
[people who work but do not make enough to meet 
poverty line? Do you give them any help at all? 


1. Seguin: In this instance we assist only families 
ch have a large number of children, because on 
Qunt of our rates, the rates are low, we cannot 
Ulement. Let us take an example. You have a 
aily of four children and the father is earning $60 a 
fi which is not too big a salary. If we count that 

per week for four weeks, it is $240 and that is 
tve our scale, so we cannot assist this client on the 

lar basis. In some instances we can give emergency 
stance. 


For example, about two months ago, I had a case of 
a father of nine children. He was two months in 
arrears in his rent. He worked at just a little over the 
scale. So what do we do? Do we place the nine 
children, or do we accept to pay, let us say, for the 
arrears of rent? Of course, we elect to pay the $200. 
But that is an emergency and is not on a regular basis. 


Senator Fergusson: You have that discretionary 
power in the case of an emergency? 


Mr. Séguin: Yes, we can stretch it. 


Senator Fergusson: I was also interested in your 
reference to day care nurseries. Does the Government 
support day care nurseries in Quebec? 


Mr. Séguin: It is just starting in Quebec. I know that 
we have in Montreal the Garderie de Saint Elisabeth, 
which is a small nursery attached to a church; it is a 
new nursery which has just been opened. But on the 
English side we have more nurseries—in the Province 
of Quebec—for the English speaking children than we 
have for the French speaking. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): Do you 
have the service of VON? 


Mr. Séguin: We have VON, and its counterpart, SIV, 
the Société des Infirmiéres Visiteuses. 


The Chairman: Senator Fergusson, will you find out 
how these nurseries are organized, because the witness 
is putting in on a basis of English and French. I do not 
understand that. Will you follow that up? 


Senator Fergusson: Yes. 


Mr. Séguin;: Do you mean, why there are more 
English than there are French? It is because there are 
more opened by volunteer organizations. That is the 
difference. 


Senator Fergusson: They are not all supported by 
the Government? 


Mr, Séguin: Very little. Just a small amount. The 
Garderie de Saint Elizabeth is about 95 per cent 
subsidized by the provincial authorities. 


Senator Fergusson: Why do they get so much more 
in subsidies? 


Mr. Séguin: You mean, the French one? 
Senator Fergusson: Yes. 


Mr. Séguin: Because the French one is located in 
a very grey area. 


The Chairman: A very, very poor area. 
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Senator Fergusson: I see. 


The Chairman: How many day nurseries would 
you have in Montreal? 


Mr. Séguin: You mean, not commercial ones? We 
have commercial ones besides that. 


The Chairman: How many commercial ones? 
Mr. Séguin: I would not know exactly. 


The Chairman: What do you mean by a com- 
mercial one? 


Mr. Séguin: Where you pay. 
The Chairman: Does that mean that the ones we 
are talking about are available to poor people, free 


of charge? 


Mr. Séguin: Free of charge or a nominal fee. 


The Chairman: How many of those would you 
have in Montreal—English, French or anything else? 


Mr. Séguin: On a nominal fee, or no fee? 
The Chairman: On a nominal fee. 


Mr. Séguin: I would say, as far as I am concerned, 
not more than five or six. 


The Chairman: Between English and French? 


Mr. Séguin: That is correct. 

Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): Would 
you say five or six organizations or five or six 
nurses? 


Mr. Séguin: Organizations; but there is about one 
nursery ... 


The Chairman: One trained personnel. 
Mr. Séguin: One location. 


The Chairman: Would you have someone trained 
there? 


Mr. Séguin: Some persons are trained, others are 
not. 


Senator Fergusson: Is there any licensing of nur- 
series? 


Mr. Séguin: Yes, there is municipal licensing, and 
provincial licensing. 
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Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): T 
VON are trained nurses. 


Mr. Séguin: Yes but they visit people at home, 
is different. 


The Chairman: That is not day nursery syste 
The VON gives you nursing at home, for wh 
you pay a fee, though it may be nominal. 


Mr. Séguin: If you cannot pay, you receive { 
service free of charge. The Sociéte des Infirmié 
Visiteuses is exactly the same thing? 


Senator Fergusson: But they have nothing to 
with nurseries. 


Mr. Séguin: No. 


Senator Fergusson: There is one other section 
which I have a question. It is 492 in which y 
refer to the prejudice that exists in Canada, ¢ 
you say that this must be overcome. How are 
going to attack that, or have a campaign that \ 
overcome this prejudice? 


Mr. Séguin: First of all, you can use the ne 
papers. That is one thing. 


Senator Fergusson: You may have the idea 
using the newspapers, but they may not feel t 
way. 


Mr. Séguin: I have a certain confidence in th 
but, even if school children were to help some p 
families around Christmas time, that would be « 
way for them to learn something about the pc 
You should not wait until you are about 40 years 
age, but should become involved at a much ear 
age than that. 


For example, if you live in the town of Mo 
Royal you may never have seen a poor pers 
however, if you go to Point St. Charles that is g) 
a different situation. Presumably, though, there 
persons from the town of Mount Royal who h 
never even visited Point St. Charles, and the poir 
that you need to have an opportunity to get 
touch with people in order to know what they 
like. The big trouble is not necessarily with the 1 
people, because the rich people are inclined to { 
money because they can afford to give a ceri 
amount, even if it is not enough; but the probler 
with the middle-class people. Just to give you 
example, a friend of mine who is a taxi driver 1 
me that it really infuriates him when he dt 
indigent passengers to my office. He cannot uni 
stand why an indigent person can afford to us 
taxi to come to my office. He says that he works 
to 14 hours a:day but these people use the tax 
come and collect money from me. How can 
convince that kind of person? 
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The Chairman: How do you convince him? 
Mr. Séguin: Well, in his case he is a friend of mine. 


The Chairman: All right, how do you convince us? 
y it out on us. 

| 

Mr. Séguin: Well, I would say to him that, yes, 
jople are using his taxi to go to my office, but 
sne of them are sick and cannot travel otherwise; 
[tt more important than that is that this is a free 
\tld and people can do what they want with their 
‘n money. If a person prefers to use a taxi and eat 
[mburgers and spaghetti during the whole week, 
tit is his business. He can do whatever he wants. 
Fhaps he is not bright enough or perhaps he should 
i the opposite. Maybe he should buy rib steaks 
itead of eating hamburgers, but if he prefers to use 
t taxi that is the way he wants to do it. 

nator Fergusson: Does that argument convince 
yir friend? 


ir, Séguin: Well, slowly it does. 


‘enator Fournier (Madawaska- -Restigouche): I agree 

it people who use taxis live in a free world, but 
st it true that the person who used the taxi could 
ri walked perhaps a quarter of a mile or some- 
ag like that? 


ir. Séguin: Perhaps. 


eon Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): We 
hit of people complaining because the welfare 
dice has no chairs to sit on or that there is no 
mic to entertain them when they go to collect 
thr cheques. It seems to me that the lady who uses 
th taxi will spend the welfare money very freely for 
alkinds of things and then she will always be back 


at our door for more money. 


i Séguin: That happens sometimes, but it is not 
th case with very many of our clients. As of 
Fruary 2, we had 28,586 clients, and of that 
nuber very, very few would be using taxis to go to 
or of our offices. 


snator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): I agree 
Wit that. 

\ 

je Chairman: Was that the total of clients for 
th month? 


Séguin: There were approximately 28,000 
‘+; cases at the beginning of February. 


| te Chairman: We learned from Mr. Anderson, the 
Dictor in metro Toronto, that there were 60,000 
Cason his list, and I understand that the popula- 
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tions in metro Toronto and greater Montreal would 
be about the same. 


Mr. Séguin: Yes. The numbers I gave you just now 
did not include the categorical assistance which is 
given directly to the client from the province of 
Quebec. That would be another 13,000, approxi- 
mately, which would give us a total of about 42,000 
altogether. 


The Chairman: Is there not an assumption that 
Montreal is poorer than Toronto? That is what I 
have heard. 


Mr. Séguin: From what I hear, too, that would 
seem to be the case. 


The Chairman: And yet there is a difference there 
of almost one-third. How do you explain that? 


Mr. Séguin: Frankly, I don’t know. 


Senator McGrand: The people who use a taxi to go 
to your office are those who live a mile or more 
away. It is not those who live four or five blocks 
away. Is that not correct? 


Mr. Séguin: Yes. That is right. We do have offices 
throughout the city, which is one way to give better 
service to our clients, because if we were iocated in 
one central locality it would be more difficult for 
the clients to get in touch with us. 


Senator McGrand: According to certain informa- 
tion we received in Toronto, out of 1,700 migrants 
going into the Toronto area on relief, 1,400 of them 
were native Canadians and 300 were immigrants 
from European countries. Can you tell me what 
percentage of those in poverty in Montreal are 
native-born Montrealers or have lived in Montreal for 
most of their lives? 


Mr. Séguin: Over 90 per cent of our clients are 
French-Canadians. We don’t have very many immi- 
grants. I think you could probably count on one hand 
the number of Italians, Greeks and Portuguese, for 
example. Ninety per cent are French-Canadian. 


The Chairman: What percentage of the population in 
Montreal is French-Canadian? 


Mr. Séguin: About 70 per cent or 75 per cent of the 
people in Montreal are French-speaking. So in terms of 
our clients, there is a higher ratio of French-Canadian 
as compared to the ratio in terms of the population of 
Montreal. 


Senator McGrand: Then the ratio between French 
and English on relief would show that there are more 
French... 
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The Chairman: Senator, Mr. Seguin said that 90 per 
cent are French-Canadians and the rest are other 
people. The fact is that the population of Montreal is 
70 per cent or 75 per cent French. Can we not leave it 
at that? 


Senator McGrand: What percentage of people on 
assistance would come from rural Quebec or from the 
maritime provinces? What percentage of them would 
be blacks from the Caribbean? 


Mr. Séguin: I don’t know of any Negroes on our 
lists. 


The Chairman: They wouldn’t have any. 


Mr. Séguin: As to the rural parts of our province, it 
all depends. Do you mean people coming directly 
from the rural parts of the province and being eligible 
for welfare, or do you mean those who have come 
from the rural parts but have been in Montreal for a 
generation? 


The Chairman: I think he means directly, or who 
have been in Montreal only a short time. 


Mr. Séguin: I presume that about 10 or 15 per cent 
of our clients come from the rural parts of the 
province. 


Senator McGrand: A group of witnesses from 
Montreal appeared before us some time ago. They 
called themselves the ““Up To The Neck in Poverty” 
group. I asked them this same question and they told 
me that their English-speaking poor in Montreal came 
from the Maritime provinces and that the French- 
speaking poor came from the Gaspé. 


Mr. Séguin: Exactly. First of all you have to keep in 
mind — and I would agree partly with your statement 
that most of the English-speaking poor come from the 
Maritimes — that in Quebec you have people coming 
from Gaspé and you also have others coming from 
other parts of the province, from Abitibi, for example. 


Senator McGrand: When I refer to the Gaspé, I refer 
to the entire area including Kamouraska — the 16 
eastern counties. 


Mr. Séguin: But you have to keep in mind the fact 
the people are coming from Abitibi also which is far 
from the Gaspé area. We also have people coming from 
the eastern townships too. For example, we have a 
little place called Cap-Aux-Meules which is situated 
very far from the Gaspé Peninsula. The first one 
coming to Montreal from there found a good job as a 
longshoreman with the result that afterwards every- 
body coming to Montreal from that area thought he 
too was going to get a good job as a longshoreman. It 
did not work that way, of course. 
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The Chairman: When we got to Toronto, they tc 
us that the people coming in there in need 
assistance were from the Maritimes. Now we hear t 
same thing about Montreal. Is there anybody left 
the Maritimes? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): Th¢ 
are very few left. 


Mr. Séguin: I think what happens is that peo; 
think they have more and better job opportunities ir 
big city such as Toronto or Montreal. They have hez 
about relatives who have found good jobs in Toror 
or Montreal so they think that if they go there th 
too will find a good job. Where I live in Montre 
which is north of the centre of Montreal, there ; 
many families coming from the Gaspé and other m 
parts of the province because they know that it 
easier to find a job in Montreal than in Gaspé. 


The Chairman: Of course if you had not had th: 
people in the last 10 or 12 years you would not hi 
had the tremendous amount of construction 
Montreal that in fact you had. 


Mr. Séguin: That is right. They are not all 
welfare. Many of them have indeed succeeded 
finding good jobs and in earning a good living. 


Senator Pearson: Of the six senators here at ' 
moment, five are from the Maritimes and I am ; 
only one not from the Maritimes. 


The Chairman: It just goes to show they are hi 
workers. What has happened in fact, and we senat. 
know this because we know our way round, is i 
many people came from the Maritimes to the Toro1 
area and the Montreal area where there was a e 
boom in construction. They did all the menial task: 
the dirty work and the heavy work. Now when } 
find there is a tightening up in both Toronto | 
Montreal, we hear talk about the immigrants com) 
from the Maritimes. Frankly those of us who sit h’ 
just do not like that sort of thing. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): At » 
moment there is no more dirty work to be done. 


The Chairman: There will be, but we do not wani) 
give the wrong impression. I know the witness d 
not want to give the wrong impression either. Hs 
being very fair and very competent. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Resigouche): He} 
only proving what we have been saying for the past) 
or 25 years, that we export our brains from 
Maritimes. We find them all over Canada. 


The Chairman: But your export them to the Sts 
mostly. 


Jenator Pearson: Mr. Chairman, you must feel quite 
oured sitting there this morning with an Irishman 
either side of you. 


The question I would like to ask here is this; the war 
( poverty which is one of your recommendations has 
be looked at from many angles at the same time. 
Yu say you have a great number of outlets in various 
tts of the city where you look after the poor. What 
iangement do you have for bringing these people in 
xe and putting them through a clinical test? Ordo 
'y just come in and say “I want a job’? Is that 
at happens? And then you look for a job for them. 


fr. Séguin: If we really want to fight poverty, we 
‘re to do something else. We have to motivate these 
ple to gc back to work. You see, when a man has 
ba on welfare for six months or a year it is very 
ficult for him to be motivated to go back to work. 
S:ondly we have to find the proper job for such a 


a 
ia... Pearson: As the Director of Social Services, 
you work in other areas yourself? Do you attend 
netings of all your representatives so that you can 
douss the various problems that happen in particular 
aas during the day or during the week? 


fr. Séguin: Well, I have 430 employees so I cannot 
vt all the sections in a week. However, what I do is 
tidelegate somebody, say a superintendent or assist- 
a superintendent, and say “you are going to be in 
crge of the western section...” or the eastern 
sition as the case may be. I took a special interest in 
tl Pointe St. Charles community services for two 
sons. The first reason was because it was a com- 
tely new approach and the second was that when 
‘father came to Montreal he came to Pointe St. 
Curles. 


enator Pearson: Did he come from the Maritimes? 
| 
It. Séguin: No, he did not. 


enator Pearson: Do you have the same problem in 
ging new immigrants established as you do with 
Ciadians who have become poor due to economic 
ai technological changes which have caused them to 
lc: their jobs? 


i Séguin: We do not have too many new immi- 
fits. By this I take it you mean people from 
Eope? 


ator Pearson: Yes. 


1, Séguin: In Montreal, and I do not know if this is 
tt same situation throughout Canada, we do not have 
tc many Italians to look after, even though there is a 
vw large Italian population. We do not have them on 
0| list, except for a very small number. Let us say, 


| 
| 


| 
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for example, that an Italian family comes to Montreal. 
The first thing they will do is to live with another 
Italian family. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): They 
will go to St. Leonard. They will not be living all 
alone. 


Mr. Séguin: There may be two or three families in 
the same place. Afterwards, when they are abie to 
manage well, they spread out. 


Senator Pearson: In other words, the Maritimer does 
not look after his own, but lets everybody look after 
themselves? 


Mr. Séguin: This is the difference between the Cana- 
dian mentality and the European mentality. I had an 
example last year. We were giving some passes to see 
“Man and His World” to people on welfare or who 
were nearly on welfare. One day I received a call from 
the YMCA saying “We have about 200 persons who 
would like to visit ‘Man and His World.” I replied, 
“Are they welfare recipients, or are they on very low 
income? I would need the names and addresses, and 
that is all,” but they refused. This was not the lady 
who was calling me, but the individuals themselves 
who refused, because this was the International “Y”; 
they were afraid to get in touch with the government, 
even though there was no investigation to be done 
afterwards. It was just to make sure passes would be 
given to them; that is all. I did not intend to visit them 
to find out whether or not they were able to pay 
$2.50. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Seguin, in your brief you speak 
favourably of the guaranteed annual income. 


Mr. Séguin: Yes. 


Senator Carter: And in your presentation after the 
brief you spoke very favourably about family allowan- 
ces, which you felt perhaps be increased and put ona 
slightly different basis. Each of these will cost a large 
sum of money. 


Mr. Séguin: Yes. 


Senator Carter: If there is only money enough for 
one, which of the two would you prefer? 


Mr. Séguin: As far as I am concerned? 


Senator Carter: Which of the two do you think 
would be best suited to conditions? 


Mr. Séguin: As far as I am concerned, family allow- 
ances, right away, because the families have greater 
difficulty in earning a living than the single person. A 
single person can always, or nearly always, manage, 
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but when you have four or five children it is more 
difficult. 


Senator Carter: When the children grow up and go, 
what happens then? 


Mr. Séguin: If they go, they can be on relief, but the 
rates could be increased. Maybe the relief rates are a 
little too low. Maybe they could not reach a very high 
amount, but just to give a certain amount. 


Senator Carter: Through your experience with 
poverty in Montreal, you think family allowances 
would be a better remedy than the guaranteed annual 
income, even if the guaranteed annual income took 
into consideration the size of the family? 


Mr. Séguin: It all depends on what you mean by 
“suaranteed annual income.” You might pay $100 a 
month, but is that enough? I am much more concern- 
ed with the children. It all depends on the amount of 
money you can spend. This is the reason why at one 
moment I said, given a certain amount of money, 
maybe we could leave the first child and give more to 
the other children. It is the same thing with the 
guaranteed annual income. Given a certain amount of 
money, what do we do? Do we look after the guaran- 
teed annual income or give a higher amount in family 
allowances? 


Senator Carter: It averages out now to about $6 a 
month a child. Is that it? 


The Chairman: It is $6 and $8, so it would be, say, 
$7. 


Senator Carter: Say $7. That is only $84 a year per 
child, and if you have five children that is only about 
$400. If you had a guaranteed annual income based on 
a basic allowance for an adult and so much for each 
child, the guaranteed annual income would certainly 
average out to be more than $400 for a family of five. 


Mr. Séguin: I hope so. 


The Chairman: The Economic Council put it on the 
basis of $500 a child. 


Senator Carter: Which is far greater than your family 
allowance would be. What I am trying to get at is if 
you have a certain fixed concept of what “guaranteed 
annual income” means. You are not thinking of it as a 
flexible thing which would vary with regard to the size 
of family? 


Mr. Séguin: It will have to, otherwise it does not 
mean a thing. 


Senator Carter: If it did, would you prefer family 
allowances still? 
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Mr. Séguin: No. The only problem is, is the Gover 
ment or is Canada ready to pay the total amount 
That is the problem: How much will it cost: Because 
you give'a real guaranteed income and not a nomin 
one, how much will it cost? 


The Chairman: Do you know what the Econom 
Council says? 


Mr. Seguin: No. 


The Chairman: If you will excuse me for a momer 
Senator Carter, I will give the figures. 


Senator Carter: Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: The Economic Council says $1,8( 
for a single man, $3,000 for a married couple, a1 
$600 on top of that for each child. Then when you g 
into the big families it goes up to about $5,400. 


Mr. Séguin: This would be quite a good star 
compared to what people are receiving now on publ 
assistance, for example, and through family allowa 
ces. 


The Chairman: What Senator Carter was asking y« 
was: Which would you prefer as between the tw 
And I will add: And what would you do with tho 
people who are no longer in the labour force, if y« 
had the family allowance only? 


Mr. Séguin: You have the Old Age Security systes 


The Chairman: Yes, that is at age 65. | 
| 

Mr. Séguin: But is could be dropped to 60 or ev 
lower. 


The Chairman: Well, .. .! 


| 


| 


Mr. Séguin: I agree with you, if it is possible. Ie 
interested in people receiving a sufficient amount | 
money, whether it is through a guaranteed ann 
income or through family allowances. I am a soc 
worker: I am not an economist; I am not an expert 
this field. 


The Chairman: You say, “I am a social worker}! 4 
not an economist .. .” Really, what you need for tl 
is not a social widuket or an economist but a teal, 
—and this is what you see around you. { 


| 

Senator Carter: I would like a little more inform) 
tion on your scale of welfare in Quebec. Is it suppli'| 
by the province? | 


Mr. Séguin: Yes. 


Senator Carter: What you pay in Montreal is det) 


mined by the province? 
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Mr. Séguin: Yes. 


| 
jenator Carter: Are you free to supplement the 
wincial rates, in any way? 

Mr. Seguin: No, not at all. There is no municipal 
jount involved, except for the administration. As I 
d, my budget is $63 million. $59 million come from 
» provincial government, and there is the $4 million 
| salaries, and no amount is given directly to the 
nt. 

| 

enator Carter: You do not receive any money from 
| municipality of Montreal? 


fr. Seguin: I work for the City of Montreal. 


enator Carter: Well, some cities have their own 
plements. 

tt Séguin: In Quebec it is different. There is no 
:nicipal share. When I started with the department it 
id to be half and half as between the provincial 
vernment and the City of Montreal, and then it 
it down to 64:36, and then to 18:82, and now it 
disappeared. There is no sharing. 


enator Carter: Does Quebec have an agreement 
h the federal Government with respect to the 
iada Assistance Plan? 


ir. Séguin: Yes, it does. 


he Chairman: No, not quite. It opted out, and it 
x the equivalent. Dr. Willard told us that it is about 
‘same as the others. 


mator Carter: Yes, they get the equivalent. They 
«back the money that they spend, but I am won- 
(ng whether they spend it in conformity with the 
‘al agreement under the Canada Assistance Plan. 


rt. Séguin: That I cannot say, and I would not tell 
( even if I knew. After all, I am working for the 
uicipal government. Do not try to ask me whether 
Government is doing something wrong about this. 
lve had a little experience in politics. 


ator Carter: Can you tell me whether there is any 
nition of need in Quebec? 

| 

is Séguin: There is a scale for, let us say, the rent 
you have to pay according to the children that 

‘ have, for meals, for gas and telephone, and so on. 

|, is on the list of needs. There is a scale for it. 

imator McGrand: Does it include repairs to the 

(se? 
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Mr. Seguin: Not very often, because most of our 
clients are not owners of houses. I would say that 95 
per cent are not, so we do not have this problem. 


Senator Carter: In paragraph 1(a) you talk about the 
Animation Sociale not being too successful in helping 
the poor because of the feelings of fear and alienation. 
Would you discuss that a little further, and explain it? 


[ Translation | 

Mr. Séguin: I would like to make a distinction here. 
Perhaps it was mistranslated. But what I said in French 
was: “Despite all the social action movements. the 
poor are often inclined to hide their identity”. 
[English | 

That does not mean that I say the social animation 
movement does not help the poor because it has 
helped them, but nevertheless some poor people—well, 
they do not want to get involved in social apimation. 
They are too shy. I attended a meeting a year ago with 
the deputy minister of Quebec in Montreal, and there 
were some “social animators” in the room, and there 
was quite a fight about the guaranteed income and 
everything else. But, what happened was that after the 
meeting I had to stand by the door for about an hour 
and a half listening to clients one after the other 
saying: “Mr. Seguin, can you give me some money 
because my child is sick?’ ‘My husband has disap- 
peared; what can you do? ” and so forth. They were 
asking for individual help, which was much more 
important to them than the guaranteed income, so far 
as they could understand. 

I do not say that the guaranteed income is not 
important, but what they were looking for was help in 
respect of their individual problems, which to them 
were much more important than the general problems 
of Canada. 


Senator Carter: We met the same thing in Toronto. 
In answer to Senator Fergusson, you spoke about how 
you are going to overcome these adverse attitudes on 
the part of the public, and the prejudice that the 
public has, and you said that you would put the rich 
and the poor together. I think that is what you said. 
But, if the poor are as you have just described them, 
would they not be too shy to have this done? Would 
they not feel that the rich were sort of intruding on 
them? 


Mr. Séguin: Some will think as you have said, but it 
is very difficult. You have to avoid generalizations. 
You have to take a certain group of people who are 
ready to do something on either the one side or the 
other, and work with them. You must not try to 
involve everybody in this. There will always be some 
people who will deny being on welfare. They will not 
accept it. But, there are ways and means of getting 
closer to them. At around Christmas time, for ex- 
ample, there are ways of getting in touch with them in 
a very general way. Some will refuse. If they refuse, 
then they refuse, but nevertheless you can reach a 
large number of people. 
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For example, in Montreal we have a group known as 
L’Aide ala Jeunesse which was formed by the police 
department. In this group you have some very young 
girls who belong to the middle class. They visit chil- 
dren in the poor areas, and they take them to Man and 
His World, and they take them here and there. At the 
same time they are learning about the poor, and the 
poor are learning something from these young girls. I 
think it is a very good experience. 


Senator Carter: You have not mentioned much 
about the working poor in your district. Have you any 
idea of how we can tackle their problem? What do 
you think is the best way of tackling it? 

Mr. Séguin: The working poor? 

The Chairman: Senator Carter, do you mind if I put 


this question, because it is one that I was going to 
ask? 


At the present time to a family of four you pay 
about $278? 


Mr. Séguin: We do? 
The Chairman: What do you pay? 
Mr. Séguin: For a family of four we pay about $175. 


The Chairman: That is without medical, without 
dental... 


Mr. Séguin: No, they would have their medical as- 
sistance card on top of that. 


The Chairman: And dental? 


Mr. Séguin: No, if they need some dental care then 
maybe they are eligible for special assistance. 


The Chairman: Let us take the normal situation. In 
the normal situation they have medical assistance? 


Mr. Séguin: Yes, a medical assistance card. 


The Chairman: And dental care and drugs are spe- 
cial? 


Mr. Séguin: Yes, except for the first $10. 


The Chairman: Suppose a man who is supporting a 
family of four and eligible for $175 can earn $150 by 
working regularly? 


Mr. Séguin: Yes. 
The Chairman: Suppose he comes to you and says: 


“T cannot get along on $150. I have to pay my own 
medical bills, my own dental bills, and my own drugs. 
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I want you to raise my income up to the amount y 
would give me if I were on relief.”” What would you 
in that circumstance? 


Mr. Séguin: I would accept. 
The Chairman: You would: do it? 


Mr. Séguin: Yes, because his income is $150 co 
pared to my scale of $175. 


The Chairman: If his income was $125 compared 
your scale of $175, what do you do? | 


Mr. Séguin: I give him a supplement. 


The Chairman: You were asked earlier in the d 
whether you gave a supplement, and you said... 


Mr. Séguin: But you do not very often find persc 
who earn $125 per month on a regular basis. 


The Chairman: You are talking about a man w 
earns $60 a week, and four times $60 is... 


Mr. Séguin: It is $240. 


The Chairman: But, we are talking about a man w 
a part-time job who earns $125. 


Mr. Séguin: If the fellow is working on a part-ti 
basis then I have to find out, first of all, whether) 
can work on a full-time basis. I can assist him for | 
time being. Let us say that he has been on relief fc 
certain period, and the doctor has said that he « 
work for two days a week. If he does work for t 
days a week and earns a certain amount which is 
up to the maximum for which he is eligible, then I | 
give him the difference. | 

t 
( 


The Chairman: Have you had any of those cases? 
Mr. Séguin: I should have had advance notice! 
your question. 
The Chairman: Just try to answer it from y 
general knowledge, because we did not know w 


you were going to say or what we were going to 
you. 


4 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): : 
have been told and we know that a man will not wk 
two days a week because he is afraid of losing } 
social welfare. | 


The Chairman: No, the witness tells us that if he | 
work two days a week with his permission his earni 
are supplemented. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): ‘ 
but this is not general across Canada. | 
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. Séguin: First of all I will say there have been no 
ore than 300 cases, because generally the man is 
ing more than the scale. 


The Chairman: Is that for long or short term? 


Mr. Séguin: It will depend; if he is unable to work 
( a full time basis due to his physical condition he 
(n receive the supplement on a long term basis. 


[fhe Chairman: I should make this statement in 
‘nator Fournier’s presence. I said this in Toronto one 
y when you were not there. In every province in 


nada, with the exception of Ontario and a very little 
_ in Quebec, there is supplementation of earnings. 
me provide more, some less; some are reluctant, 
ne are willing. In some provinces it is done very 
ll. This is what is done now and what we are talking 
out. However, there is very little in Quebec, as the 
ess has indicated to us. 

vanslation | 

‘Mr. Seguin: To get back to Mr. Fournier’s question, 
iis phrased as follows. The fellow is receiving welfare, 
d he could work two days a week. That is not the 
sne thing. What Senator Croll, the Chairman, said, is 
tit the fellow is not working and he is capable of 
king in the morning, every day. The same can be 
(ne in the case of a client who is able to work two 
ys per week. You have to know whether he is 
able to do more. If he says: I only work two days, 
d the other three days I can get by on welfare, that 
imother matter. 

aglish | 

Jenator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): That is 
lat happens. That still is not my point. This question 
ht clear in my mind as to a man being offered a job 
ybe for one day of casual labour. He may be a 
a? or a painter. I can relate a personal expe- 
nce. I needed a painter during the wintertime at 
Ime but I could not get one at any price because 
try said ‘‘No, we will lose our benefits.” 


fr. Séguin: If it is a single person, that is right. 
I wever, if the man is married with a certain number 

children he can earn a stated amount without 
ution. 


jenator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): This is 
tno means well understood. 


| 
| 


The Chairman: But, Senator Fournier, the Province 
New Brunswick is one of those provinces that is 
Ing more in the way of supplementing than any 
ier province except Nova Scotia. What the witness is 
‘ing is eminently true, it is done to a more or less 
ent throughout the country. According to the 
dence we have heard that plumber is misleading 
3, 1 do not know why he should not work unless he 
in single man. The married people get some relief. 
Ww much would you let him keep, for instance, 
hout deduction? 
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Mr. Séguin: If he is considered able to work he can 
earn up to $300 a year. If he is unable to work he can 
earn about $600 per year. 


The Chairman: In the Province of Ontario it is $32. 


Mr. Séguin: If the person is unable to work, let us 
say it is a mother with a family, she can do some 
babysitting, and the amount she earns will not be 
deducted, except if she is sitting every night of the 
week, 


Senator McGrand: Further to the discussion with 
reference to Montreal, you work for Montreal and not 
for Westmount? 


Mr. Séguin: That is right. 


Senator McGrand: That is the answer to the ques- 
tion I raised a moment ago. 


The Chairman: You mean he works for the poor 
people. 


Senator McGrand: I understood you to say that 
there were very few people from Jamaica and the 
Caribbean on relief. You said that you may have 100. 


Mr. Séguin: Yes. 


Senator McGrand: At the same time you say there is 
prejudice against the poor. I have read several articles 
regarding Jamaicans in Montreal. They are on the 
increase, there is prejudice against strangers coming in 
and there is prejudice against the poor. These people 
coming into Montreal are not entering the higher 
brackets of employment. How are they able to manage 
and why are there only a few of them on relief? 


Mr. Séguin: As I said, it all depends. You have some 
people who are afraid to come to government, 
whatever government it is. However, if a person comes 
to us we do not care whether he is French, English, 
black or white. 


Senator McGrand: How do they get by? I under- 
stand the Italians and most of the Europeans have a 
system, the Chinese especially, whereby they will not 
allow their people to go on relief. Have these people a 
sort of fraternity? 


Mr. Séguin: I presume they help one another within 
their group. That is what happens. We do not have too 
many black people on our rolls. 


The Chairman: What is happening with respect to 
Jamaicans, whether in Toronto or the other place, 
is obvious. They come to this country and the last 
thing they are going to do is to apply for relief, 
because they are afraid of being deported. If in 
need they go to their families and their groups. 
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Referring to the English section of the summary, 
number one, we find the story of what we have 
heard: 44 per cent are from 60 to 64 years of age; 
82 per cent have not reached grade 8; many have 
no family relations. Over 20 per cent are psychia- 
tric patients and 47 per cent female heads of 
families. We have heard this throughout the coun- 
try. It is no different in Montreal from any other 
place. It is always age, education, lack of family 
environment, illness, psychiatric trouble and female 
heads of families. The only class not mentioned is 
the working poor. 


Senator Carter: They are included in the 80 per 
cent who are not at grade 8 level. 


The Chairman: Yes, and that is the whole story. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Seguin, when did this scale 
come into effect and how up to date is it? 


Mr. Séguin: We had some interim scales last year 
but now in Quebec there is a certain bill, called 
Bill 26. We are waiting for that new bill to be 
implemented. 


The Chairman: Mr. Seguin, while we are at this, 
we are not here to criticize. We have an overall job 
and the people you are referring to are those we 
hear and see all across the country. We were in 
Toronto last week; it does not make any difference 
whether it is Toronto or any other place. In Ontario a 
family of four can receive $300 plus medical, dental 
and drug payments. A similar family can receive that 
in Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and many Mari- 
time provinces. However, forget them. In Ontario a 
family will receive $300 plus $40 for medical expenses 
and so on—$165 more a month in Ottawa than in 
Hull. 


Mr. Séguin: That is right, about that. 


The Chairman: How do we explain that or justify 
it? 


Mr. Séguin: It is very hard to justify it. Maybe it 
is a political question. Maybe the government is 
not ready to include all these amounts in a social 
welfare budget. Maybe the government has decided 
that we have too many clients, that we cannot 
afford to do this financially. However, I am not 
here to discuss politics. 


The Chairman: It is not politics. These are facts. 


Mr. Séguin: For example, during perhaps the past 
ten years the government has put a lot of money 
into education. Maybe the government decided to 
put it into education instead of into welfare; I do 
not know. 
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The Chairman: You mean the priorities? 


Mr. Séguin: The priorities. They perhaps decid 
to give priority to education. If priority is given 
one thing, one cannot at the same time give son 
thing else a large amount. 


Senator Pearson: The $300 a year that can 
earned before deductions are made is for a sin 
person, is it? 


Mr. Séguin: A married person able to work. 
Senator Pearson: With no children? 
Mr. Séguin: Able to work. 


Senator Pearson: Suppose that man was allow 
to earn $50 a month before any deduction y 
made, would that not give him an incentive to. 
the extra work and stay at it? 


Mr. Séguin: If a man starts to work we don 
cut him off immediately. We have to be caref 
We deliver our cheques at the beginning of t 
month for the current month. We pay nearly 
advance. The cheques are issued on the third / 
the current month. If a man starts to work ¢ 
say, March 15, we will not ask him to reimbui 
us. If he starts at the end of the month worki 
for, perhaps, the C.P.R., he will not receive his p 
before the end of the following month, and | 
will give him an allowance for the month ev 
though he is working, because he will not he 
received any money. 


Senator Pearson: My point is that the man w 
is receiving help from you is part of the worki 
poor, and we must try to get that member of j 
working poor running on his own. I would thi 
that building up that incentive might help hie 
do that. 


Mr. Seguin: The real incentive would be to hé 
a real plan to help him. To have him work o 
day here and two weeks after that a day son 
where else is not a good policy. 


Senator Pearson: No. . 

Mr. Séguin: I think the best policy is to see t! 
man’s potential, what he can do, motivate him | 
work and then find him a proper job, and petha 
give him a month’s allowance to start with | 


though he has started to work. 


The Chairman: We are talking about $60 a wet) 
which is $240 a month. The scale is $300, there 
a problem in Quebec, where it is $175. 


Senator Carter: I am not sure how old that scale 
I asked the question but Mr. Seguin said that 

m were some interim scales. Is that an interim 
e? How far back does it date? 


Mr. Séguin: The actual scale for about four child- 
f would be $175 to $185 for regular assistance. 


{he Chairman: The question is when that scale 
ys last adjusted up or down? 


Mr. Seguin: Up or down? There were some minor 
singes, but the scale has existed for years. 


The Chairman: When was an adjustment last made? 
lio years ago, three years ago, last year, last month? 


ff. Seguin: It changed, I would say, five years ago, a 
il change. The provincial government has made some 
mior changes, but the basic scale has been in force 
many years. 


enator Carter: This basic scale now is worth about 
per cent less than when it was introduced? 


. Séguin: Yes, but on the other hand, they have 
elnged the regulations, not the scale. In other words, 
were able to give the maximum. Order in Council 
3} gave us permission to give $25 per month to a 
fiily. It was not on the scale, but if there was any 

tent need not covered we were able to give $25 per 

math. It means we give that $25 a month to about, I 

wild say, 95 per cent of our clients, though it is not 
| he scale itself. That is one way of doing it. 


| he Chairman: It gives a little flexibility. 
| 1. Séguin: The scales are different throughout the 


ince. They are not the same in Montreal as in 
pe. 


he Chairman: That is another point. 


onator Carter: You have a city scale and a rural 
) 

t. Séguin: We have three scales: a rural scale, a 
¢2 for small cities and one for Quebec and Montreal. 


mator Carter: I take it that for Quebec and 
treal they are the biggest scales? 


t Séguin: Yes. 


nator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): Is it 
bee City or the Province of Quebec? 


it Séguin: Quebec City. There are scales for the 
ul parts of the province, the small cities and the 
i's of Quebec and Montreal. 
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The Chairman: Could you equate the $175 to the 
other two areas? 


Mr. Séguin: I would not know in the rural areas. 

The Chairman: Semi-rural? 

Mr. Séguin: I do not know. 

The Chairman: If you do not know then there is no 


use giving us a rough figure. What is the percentage of 
single people on relief? 


Mr. Séguin: Single persons at this moment? 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Séguin: Out of 28,586 there are 15,800 single 
persons. 


Senator Pearson: More than half. 
Mr. Seguin: It is a little more than half. 
The Chairman: Single persons? 


Mr. Séguin: Yes. “Single persons” means people 
living by themselves. They may perhaps be married. 


The Chairman: That could mean a man or a woman 
single person, 


Mr. Séguin: Yes. 


The Chairman: Last week in Toronto when we were 
given a figure I questionned it. We checked it in 
Halifax, Winnipeg and Ottawa and found that is what 
it is, about 50 per cent. 


Senator Carter: Senator Fergusson asked a question 
about deserted wives. How many cases do you have 
where the husband and wife have agreed to separate 
because by doing so each one can get more than by 
living together? 


Mr. Séguin: No, they cannot get more, because this 
is one way to trace the husband. If we are helping Mrs. 
So-and-so and Mr. So-and-so comes and asks for relief 
we will not assist him. 


Senator Carter: Suppose he changes his name and 
lives in a rooming house somewhere? 


Mr. Séguin: When he comes to our office he has to 
identify himself and we will then visit him. There are 
different ways of finding this out. Of course, some 
succeed, I agree, but not too many. 


Senator Carter: Not too many? 
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Mr. Séguin: Not too many. As I say, I wrote my 
thesis in university on fraud among public relief 
recipients. 


Senator Pearson: How successful are you in chasing 
down husbands who run away and will not pay? 


Mr. Séguin: Not too successful, because there are 
too many. The police say they have too many other 
things to do besides looking for missing husbands. Of 
course, the police have the name and if by any chance 
the man gets involved with the police and is arrested 
they will notify us, but they will not otherwise be 
looking for him. 


Senator Pearson: I have a feeling that many of these 
husbands do not get too far away. 


Mr. Séguin: That is right. They can go right next 
door and live with another woman. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): With 
two women. 


The Chairman: When you have caught the husband 
what do you do with him, throw him in jail? Does 
that get any money for the woman to help the family 
or does that assist a proper reconciliation? 


Senator McGrand: It is usually a man who has not 
earned much in the first place. 


Mr. Séguin: Somewhere in my brief I mentioned 
that one of our functions was to look after the 
rehabilitation of married persons. We have an agree- 
ment with the municipal courts where the husband is 
brought in for non-support, assault, et cetera, towards 
his wife. Very often the judge will refer the family to 
us to find out if reconciliation would be possible and 
if not, whether the husband would be able to pay a 
certain amount. Sometimes there is no use in bringing 
him home because he will just leave the next day. We 
have some welfare officers who get in touch with the 
husband and wife and discuss the problems and some- 
times they succeed and sometimes not. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): Many 
of my questions have already been answered. How 
many officers do you have in Montreal? 


Mr. Séguin: We have about nine sections. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): Some 
time ago we discussed the problems of immigrants and 
the fact that there are so few of them on welfare. One 
of the reasons mentioned, which should not be over- 
looked, is that when an immigrant comes to Canada he 
is really under pressure, having gone through all the 
machinery of getting into this country. When he 
arrives in Canada he will work under conditions which 
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our Canadian people would not accept. I rememb 
seven or eight years ago going to a restaurant to fil 
that everybody damned the immigrants because thi 
were taking the cook’s job and working in the kitche 
In the hotels the immigrants were damned becau 
they were taking the elevator operators’ jobs ai 
others. The point is that when these immigrants cor 
to Canada they are still unspoiled, but we spoil the 
within a few years. 


In your brief you mentioned something new, that 
is possibly your opinion that there should be 1 
Family Allowance for the first children. I think this 
the first time that I have heard that. Maybe it hasa] 
of merit. My question is, when the second child arriv 
would you pay for one or two then? 


Mr. Séguin: We would only pay for the second or 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): Ney 
the first one? | 

Mr. Séguin: Never the first one. | 

Senator Carter: It is better that they don’t have t 
first one then. 


Mr. Séguin: First of all, I think you have to keep 
mind the fact that the second child, if he is not too’) 
from the first one, will not cost too much. This is o1 
a suggestion. 


The Chairman: That was put forward a couple 
years ago by the Province of Quebec on that ba) 
before they put in the Youth Allowance. It v 
discussed at that time, but they decided not to 
ahead with it. 


Mr. Séguin: This is not a new idea at all. 


The Chairman: Senator Fournier said it was the fi} 
time that it has been presented to us. 


Senator Carter: I would like to follow Sena 


Fournier. Is Family Allowance included as income | 
your scale? 


Mr. Séguin: No. 


Senator Carter: So if they get Family Allowai: 
that is extra? 


Mr. Séguin: Yes. That is the same thing even wW! 
provincial Family Allowances; we do not count tht} 


Senator Carter: And Youth Allowance, as well? 


Mr. Séguin: The same thing applies to Yo! 
Allowance. 


Senator Carter: Thank you. 
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Jenator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): We 
ind a lot of time in training people, having consum- 
training, because the women are usually the bank 
gers and the buyers. I am not referring to poor 
ple. It is the rich people who have the money to do 
If you watch a lady in the shopping centre, you will 
. what these people on welfare are buying. 


|. ne 5 : 

fr. Séguin: It is true. There is a movement called 
\.C.E.F., which is the L’ Association Co-opérative de 
Jconornie Familiale. 


‘he Chairman: That is the Co-operative Association 
Family Economy. 


fr. Séguin: I do not think it is exactly the same as 
; Consumer Association. You have some who are 
imbers of L’A.C.E.F. who are also members of the 

ng Canadians. This movement goes like this: we go 
io different parts of the city and try to educate 
ioe about their rights with regard to rent, and so 

They even fight the finance companies before the 
irts in order to help people and they give courses as 
whether or not one should buy sugar, depending 
yn one’s diet. They also give general information 
1 try to educate the people. They are doing a good 
in Montreal. As a matter of fact, they have been 
ng courses to my employees so that they will be 
e to pass along a certain amount of information. 


talking about consumer training I hope that Jam 
t referring to the poor only. I know that my wife 
nids a lot of training, because upon entering a market 
sis tempted by many things which she does not 
nid. The first thing that happens is that she has a 
vzon full of groceries worth about $30. Fifty per 
it of these groceries are not needed, because we 
he them on shelves at home. 


ak Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): When 


he Chairman: Let us go off the record. 


enator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): I have 
t) simple questions. Sir, do you think this commit- 
t will be welcome in Montreal? 


- fr. Séguin: It will be welcome. 


_ enator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): You do 
1m, have to answer that. 


| fr. Seguin: Why not? 
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The Chairman: Why not? This has never occurred to 
me. We have been welcome in every other place. I do 
not know why the question even arises. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): I am 
satisfied. In your brief, sir, you mention “‘a Canadian 
objective in the war against poverty”. What would be 
that Canadian objective? Could you elaborate on that, 
please? 


Mr. Séguin: What I meant was that it should be a 
fight fought by everyone. It should not be fought only 
by a small group. If Canadians at large really felt that 
the poor should get more services and more money, 
things could change, but the attitude of most people is 
that it is too bad that there are poor people, but it is 
not up to them, individually, to help pay the cost of 
services. You can see that from the fact that there are 
numerous charity campaigns in Montreal, as there are 
all over Canada, and the people who are getting good 
salaries are not giving much to these campaigns. As I 
say, their attitude is that, yes, there are poor people 
and there are services to be given, but it is not their 
responsibility; it is somebody else’s responsibility. 
They are not going to pay for it. And then, of course, 
they try to rationalize why they should not give. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): They 
find arguments not to give money, you mean? 


Mr. Séguin: Yes, afterwards. 


Senator McGrand: Is it not a fact that in the current 
renewal of the churches more emphasis is being placed 
today on the problem of charity than ever before? 
Perhaps the churches are the ones to take that message 
to the people. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): But 
people don’t go to church any more. 


The Chairman: We are going to have the churches 
appearing before us at the end of next month. Perhaps 
they will have answers to some of the questions that 
have been raised so far. 


If there are no further questions, may I thank you, 
Mr. Seguin, for appearing before us this morning. You 
have given us a practical brief, one showing deep un- 
derstanding. You have been very good in answering the 
questions and in helping us to understand the prob- 
lem, particularly in Montreal, and to realize what 
hardships and difficulties are faced there. We are very 
much impressed. Thank you for coming. 


The committee adjourned. 
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PREFACE 


This brief deals exclusively with the clients of the 
Welfare Social Services of the City of Montreal, that 
is, those who receive public assistance allowances 
through the Department. 


We help both those who are able to work and those 
who are not, the latter being by far the larger group 
in numerical terms. Some characteristics of our 
clients: 


1. 44.7% are between 50 and 64 years old. 

2. 80.2% did not reach grade 8. 

3. Many have no family ties. 

4.A high percentage fall into the categories of 
unskilled, service or recreational workers. 

5. 19.8% of those of our clients who cannot work 
suffer from psychiatric disorders. 

6.47.5% of the mothers with families we serve 
live apart from their husbands. 


Our recommendations may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


1.The war on poverty must be waged on a 
number of fronts, simultaneously. 

2. Nevertheless, there must be a strategic emphasis 
on certain areas. 

3. A multidisciplinary approach and participation 
by welfare recipients are essential. 

4.The war on poverty should begin among wel- 
fare recipients, who are the most impoverished of 
all. 

5. A guaranteed minimum income should be in- 
troduced step by step. 

6. Medical clinics should be set up in depressed 
areas. 


7. Mobile clinics should be introduced to gir 
at-home treatment. 


8. Higher tax exemptions should apply where 
member of a family is physically or mental] 
handicapped. 

9. More protected workshops should be Provager 
10. Women raising families need 

(a) the establishment of family courts; | 

(b) day nurseries; and | 

(c) greater severity in dealing with husbands wh 

refuse to pay maintenance. | 


11. Programs for a return to normal life should t 
put into effect. 


12. Financial assistance should be provided fi 
clients returning to work. 


13. A degree of local autonomy is necessary. 


14. In order to encourage the whole country { 
take part in the struggle, we should 


(a) convince people that it is justified; 
(b) combat prejudice; and 
(c) disseminate information about the poor. 


1. Defining Poverty 


1.1 There is certainly no shortage of definitions fi 
poverty, and this is explained by the variety « 
forms it can take. Poverty is blamed on ec 
nomic, cultural, sociological, psychologicz 
political and a whole host of other factors. 

1.2 We shall deal only with our own clientele—we 
fare recipients who receive public assistan 
allowances through the Social Welfare Depai_ 
ment of the City of Montreal. 

1.3. They exist at the lowest level of poverty; ti 
allowances they receive are well below ti 


n 
t 
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guaranteed minimum income recommended by 
a number of authorities, and constitute their 
sole source of income. 


Almost all these people are without any means 
of support. They do not qualify for benefits 
under the many assistance and insurance plans 
operating in Canada, and they come to us as a 
last resort. 


Some are on our lists only briefly, while others 
merely follow in their parents’ footsteps. The 
former will soon be able to support themselves 
and their families, but the latter need various 
kinds of professional help in order to change 
their financial circumstances. 


Poverty in Montreal—urban poverty—differs 
markedly from that found in rural areas. In the 


_ latter case, it often happens that a given area 


simply does not have adequate resources to 
support its population at a reasonable level. 


_ Montreal, on the other hand, is relatively pros- 


_ perous and has a high growth rate. 


In towns and cities, poverty is often an imper- 


sonal thing, because the dazzle of wealth blinds 
us to the shadows of poverty. Beside the 
skyscrapers, the symbols of power and wealth, 
crouch the hovels that house most of our 
clients. 


Despite all the social action movements, the 
poor are often inclined to hide their identity. 
They avoid participating in the life of the 
community because they are fearful or unsure 
of their own worth. They develop a distrustful 


_and fatalistic attitude towards society. 


Many Montrealers are thus unaware of what 
poverty really is, and find it difficult to believe 
that some of their fellow citizens live in deplor- 


_ able conditions. 


.. The press, radio, television and the wealth 


around them tell the poor what could be theirs 


if they had the money. They find this an 


intolerable situation, for they are frustrated in 


_ their quite legitimate aspirations. 


l. 


| 


. 


. 


| 


}Most of our clients owe money to loan com- 
| panies. Advertising and the very ready avail- 
ability of credit have encouraged them to ac- 
quire goods, but they experience tremendous 
‘difficulties in meeting their commitments. 


) 
j ape Functions of the Montreal Social Welfare 
Department 

‘D ined 


‘We are authorized by the Quebec Government 
to administer the Quebec Public Charities Act 
within the Montreal city limits. 

‘Our main task is to study applications for 
financial help, make decisions, issue cheques 
where appropriate, and make periodic checks 
after an application has been approved. 
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2.21 Without going into the details of the eligibility 


requirements, we can say that the applicant 
must show that he has registered recently with 
the Canada Manpower Centre or, if he is ill, 
show us a‘doctor’s certificate to that effect. An 
exception is made for mothers raising families, 
who are not required to present either of these 
documents, and who, because of the presence 
of young children in the home, are classified as 
being unable to work. 


2.22 The following table shows the situation as on 


February 1, 1970: 


Clients able to work: 


Heads votutamtlics: oer. ae oe 1,907 
Childiessicouples7 se sm.qtue .caek 339 
Single people under 30 ....... 22 
Single people over 30......... 789 
3,057 
Clients unable to work: 
Heads offamiliese.caniseyeeter. ers 8,778 
Childless couples... ......... 1,756 
Singlespeopleet eae Aone 14,995 
a 25,529 
ot 
28,586 


2.23 Monthly expenditure is about $4 million, and 


Ie} 


we are fully reimbursed for this by the Quebec 
Government. 

Our second function is the placing of adults in 
supervised hostels or provincially-licensed estab- 
lishments. 


2.31 On February 1, the total of adults placed by us 


2.4 


was 2,099, and the monthly cost was close to 
$350,000. 
We are also responsible for placing handicapped 


children and normal French-Canadian Catholic 
children. 


2.41 On February 1, the total of children on the 


DES 


2.6 


IE | 


Department’s books in this respect was 5,684, 
with monthly expenditure at about $275,000. 


We administer the Meurling Rehabilitation Cen- 
tre, which can accommodate 90. It is open to 
single men, and provides them with bed and 
board and assistance in their return to society, or 
places them in homes or institutions. 


We also perform other tasks, such as the rehabili- 
tation of married couples, legal representation, 
the burial of the indigent, the issuing of licences 
for charitable campaigns, etc. 

We have a staff of 430, and an annual budget of 


about $63 million, $59 million of which is reim- 
bursed to us by the province. 
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1City 
1951-1961”, 


The Clientele of the Montreal Social Welfare 
Department 


In order to familiarize you with our clients, we 
shall make some comments on a survey of them 
that was carried out in November, 1965. 


44.7% of our clients are aged between fifty and 
sixty-four. Age is an important factor affecting 
the possibilities of finding work. The society in 
which we live is likely to favour the young far 
more than the not-so-young when a candidate is 
being sought to fill a vacancy. In addition, the 
lack of a trade is a very serious handicap when a 
man of fifty or more is looking for a job. Finally, 
health deteriorates with age. 


80.2% of our clients had not reached the eighth 
grade. Those who lack education are natural prey 
to unemployment, since modern technology 
requires from the workers a body of knowledge 
that our clients often do not possess. Once, a 
man with but a few years’ schooling could never- 
theless get by on the labour market. Today, 
things are different, and the lack of a fairly high 
standard of education constitutes a handicap that 
is very difficult to overcome. 


“The city has become the preferred habitat of 
young adults, small families and people without 
family ties” (Tr.).1 The cities attract rural youth, 
either because advertising helps to convince them 
that the chances of making good money are bet- 
ter in the cities, or because a desire for independ- 
ence leads them to quit their villages.” They 
often arrive penniless, unprepared, uneducated 
and unskilled. They become discouraged and 
panic when they do not find a job at once. 
(Tr.)”2 Furthermore, the number of large fami- 
lies is decreasing in Montreal. For one thing, it is 
mainly apartment blocks that are being built in 
the city, and for another, people who do have a 
number of children dream of owning a house in 
the suburbs. Finally, the anonymity the cities 
offer suits a certain kind of person, and because 
of the large number of hospitals in Montreal, 
many people take up residence there so as to be 
able to get the treatment they need. 


The number of technical and white-collar work- 
ers is constantly increasing, and service occupa- 
tions are becoming more and more important. 
Our clients rarely have a trade, so many of them 
are manual labourers. Prorating the figures for 
the population of Montreal, we find that 9.1% of 
those in the service and recreational fields are 


of Montreal, ‘‘Families and Households, 
Town-planning Bureau, Technical Bul- 


letin No. 2, Feb., 1964, p. 2. 


2 pierre 


Laplante, ‘“‘Pauvreté et militants _ syndi- 


eaux—poverty and union membership’’, Bien-Etre so- 
cial canadien, May-June, 1965, p. 73. 
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receiving allowances from the Department. ' 
phenomenon can be explained by the fact ' 
work in those fields is often sporadic. 


3.6 The very great majority of our clients 
unable to hope for an early return to w 
either because they have a temporary or per 
nent incapacity as shown in the medical cer 
cate they have given us, or because they 


mothers who are heads of households. 


There is often a relationship between pov 
and poor health, since the poor find it diffi 
to obtain the medication they need, and 
sick person is at a disadvantage on the lat 
market. We have noted that very few of 
clients have medical insurance. 


Our studies of medical diagnoses show a | 
incidence of psychiatric disorders—19.8%. 
first glance, it appears that the frenzied paci 
modern life—especially in the cities—is « 
ducive to this kind of disease. 

47.5% of the female heads of households 
serve are separated de facto. Many husbands 
not pay maintenance, either through neglige 
or because they have disappeared. They t 
lost their sense of family responsibility, 

show no affection for their children. Some le 
and form new family units elsewhere, oe 
prefer to leave the country. 


3.91 We can sum it all up by saying that the ) 
majority of poor people are 


3.7 


3.8 
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“ordinary hu 
beings grappling with problems caused by br 
and complex social changes’’.! 


Recommendations | 


In order to win a war, one must attack 
enemy on a number of different fronts sii 
taneously, and the war on poverty is no ex 
tion to the rule. This enemy is present | 
number of places, and cannot be beaten b) 
attack on a specific point. It would bec 
stronger in other areas, and this would dela’ 
endanger victory. 


4.11 Since poverty may stem from economic, s 
logical, psychological or cultural causes, i 
these causes we must attack. 

4.12 In any given area, however, it will doubtles 
necessary to emphasise one particular poin: 
strategic importance. Obviously, the domil’ 
cause of poverty requires more intense 
more sustained action. 


4.13 It must not be thought that there is any m! 
solution to the problem. He who would at 
it must seek the assistance of people | 
various skills. He must also be very attentiv! 


} 


1, ouis Beaupré, Elimination de la pauvreté—uti| 
Dos. 


| 


| 


| 


a Unemployment, 
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the wishes and opinions of the poor, for things 
should not be forced upon them for which they 
do not feel a need. 


14 Long-term and short-term objectives must be 


defined. The former are goals which, however 
desirable they may be, are for various reasons 
impossible of achievement in the immediate 
future. Since the latter, on the other hand, can 
be realized quickly, there must be no delay in 
exercising every effort to ensure that this is 
done. 

The war on poverty should begin with welfare 
recipients, for they are at the lowest point on 
the poverty scale. Furthermore, since in our 
modern society the poor are getting poorer and 
the rich richer, we should not merely stop the 
gap from widening, we should make every ef- 
fort to eliminate it. 

a lack of education, poor 
health, technological progress and psychological 
problems are the major causes of the deplorable 
situation affecting our clients. 

The guaranteed minimum income could be a 
valid answer to the problems of many of the 
poor, but there is some reason to wonder how 
such a thing would be administered. 


ph The Government of Canada provides the elderly 


with a form of guaranteed minimum income. 
We recommend that this policy be extended to 
cover other groups of Canadians. Thus, a guar- 
anteed minimum income should be granted to 
invalids and to mothers who have been aban- 
doned by their husbands for more than a 
specified amount of time. 


He Instead of introducing a universal guaranteed 


| 


| 
‘ 


minimum income immediately, governments 
should move progressively in this direction by 
adding different groups of people from time to 
time to the ranks of those qualifying. 

Since education is under the jurisdiction of 
provincial authorities, it is up to them to pro- 
mote education for the poor. 


41 We are pleased to point out the quite unusual 


effort that the Montreal Catholic School Com- 
mission plans to undertake in impoverished 
areas. Children from such areas are handicapped 
from the start, and in addition to the services 
normally provided by the School Commission, 
they also need special services in order to be 
assured of equality of opportunity. 


In some areas, doctors are few or non-existent. 
We therefore recommend the establishment of 
government-financed, multi-disciplinary medical 
Clinics for diagnostic services, minor treatment, 
counselling and citizen education. 


/1 We also recommend the establishment of mobile 


Clinics for home treatment in short-term cases 
where the patient cannot leave his home. 
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4.52 We recommend an additional tax exemption 


where a child or dependant is physically or 
mentally handicapped. Care is often expensive, 
and this strains the family budget. 


4.53 There are very few protected workshops for the 


4.6 


4.7 


4.8 


4.9 


handicappea. We therefore recommend that 
governments and industry cooperate in estab- 
lishing the needed facilities. We are convinced 
that clients of ours who are unable to compete 
on the labour market might very well be suc- 
cessful if they were given the opportunity to 
learn their skills in a protected environment. 
With regard to mothers raising families, 
recommend: 


(a) the establishment of family courts; 


(b) day nurseries to assist working mothers; 
and 


(c) in cases of desertion, greater severity in 
applying the law in order to guarantee the 
payment of maintenance. 


In order to encourage the poor to get them- 
selves off the welfare rolls, we recommend the 
implementation of programs for a return to 
normal life. The Government of Quebec has 
already begun to institute these programs. 

We recommend that when a welfare recipient 
returns to work, his welfare allowance be paid 
to him nevertheless for one month if he has 
been out of work for a fairly long time. 

It is up to the higher levels of government to 
draw up general policies designed to eliminate 
poverty. There should, however, be some degree 
of local autonomy in the implementation of 
such policies. Senior governments should decide 
the basic outlines, and agree to the local agen- 
cies’ taking whatever action they wish, provided 
it is in accordance with the basic philosophy. 
For in the cities, we have to cope with situa- 
tions that do not exist in the country. A fair 
amount of decentralization often ensures better 
services. 


we 


4.91 In order to encourage the whole country to 


take part in the war on poverty, we should: 
(a) convince people that the war is justified; 
(b) combat prejudice; and 
(c) make the poor known to their fellows. 


4.92 If a war is to be won, those fighting it must be 


convinced that the cause they advocate is a just 
one. If the attitude of the Canadian people 
towards the poor does not change, all thought 
of victory will be in vain. 


4.93 There are certain prejudices against the poor 


that should be condemned. 


4.94 It is claimed that welfare recipients are so lazy 


that they do not wish to work. It is true that 
there are a few socially disturbed people, but 
the prosperity that followed the Depression 
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brought about a marked reduction in the num- by the United Appeal. It is often said that o; 
ber of people on welfare, which shows that picture is worth a thousand words. All tho 
when conditions are favourable, the poor will who see this film will be struck by the messaj 
rapidly return to the labour market. it bears. 

4.95 Some people affirm that many of our clients 4-98 The twinning of rich and poor areas is anoth 
are frauds. Various studies of this aspect indi- way in which we can get to know each oth 
cate that, on the contrary, fraudulent use of better. 
welfare allowances is rare, varying between 2% 4.99 Well-to-do young people should meet those wi 
and 5%.1 are not so well-to-do. They would note that t 

hin, . : latter are basically similar to themselves, , 

4.96 People readily link poverty with a whole series they grew older, they would be more inclini 
of other social problems like delinquency, to help them because they would know the 
alcoholism and immorality. Delinquents, alco- better. 
ce et Prope, OMGerneg eons 5.00 In a rich country like ours, poverty is intok 

i able. If we really want to, we can defeat 

4.97 There are various ways of educating people “We should define our objectives clearly, ai 
about poverty. We recently had an opportunity then ask ourselves what are the best means 
to see the film La belle vie et l’autre, produced achieving them.’’2 


1Jean Séguin—“Usage frauduleux des allocations d’as- | 
sistance publique—fraudulent use of welfare allow- 7Opération: Rénovation sociale—Conseil des Oeuv! 
ances.”’ Master’s thesis in social service, 1965. de Montréal—Decembre, 1966, p. 34. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Hastings 

Carter Inman 

Connolly (Halifax North) Lefrancois 

Cook MacDonald (Queens) 
Croll McGrand 

Eudes Pearson 

Everett Quart 

Fergusson Roebuck 


Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Sparrow 
Deputy Chairman) 
(18 Members) 


(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, 
October 28, 1969: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty 
in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Bélisle, Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, 
Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 

In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: — 

“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969 


“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving 
on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and re- 
port all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 

the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 


Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, March 24, 1970 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman), Carter, Cook, 
Eudes, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Lefrancois, McGrand, 
Pearson, Quart.—(10) 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 
The following witnesses were heard: 
THE CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS: 

Dr. Brian Wharf, Chairman; 
Mr. Leonard E. Levine, Board Member; 
Mr. Kenneth E, Calmain, Eastern Branch, Ontario A.P.S.W.; 
Miss Pauline VanLammers, Officer of Eastern Branch, Ontario A.P.S.W.; 
Mr. A. Campbell McCallum, Eastern Branch, Ontario A.P.S.W. 


(Biographical notes concerning the above witnesses immediately follow 
these Minutes.) 


A brief submitted by the Canadian Association of Social Workers was 


ordered to be printed as Appendix ‘“‘A” to these proceedings. 


At 11.40 a.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.30 a.m. Tuesday, April 14, 
1970. 


ATTEST: 


Georges A. Coderre, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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A. Campbell McCallum: Member of the Eastern Branch, Ontario Associa- 
tion of Professional Social Workers; Member, C.A.S.W. Committee on Poverty; 
Supervisor and Caseworker, Children’s Aid Society, Ottawa. 


Leonard E. Levine: G.A.S.W. Board member; Member of the Ontario Associa- 
tion of Professional Social Workers, Central Branch; Assistant Professor, Dept. 
of Psychiatry, McMaster University. 


Kenneth E. Calmain: Member of the Eastern Branch, Ontario Association of 
Professional Social Workers; C.A.S.W. Staff Secretary, Committee on Poverty. 
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EVIDENCE 


THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


Ottawa, Tuesday, March 24, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
et this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
nair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, I call 
e meeting to order. This morning we have 
fore us the Canadian Association of Social 
‘orkers. On my immediate right is Dr. Brian 
harf, Professor of the School of Social 
fork, McMaster University. Next is Leonard 
Levine, Assistant Professor, Department of 
sychiatry, McMaster University. Miss Pau- 
ne VanLammers is Senior Social Worker, 
atholic Family Service, Ottawa. Next to 
iss VanLammers is Kenneth E. Calmain 
ho is the C.A.S.W. Staff Secretary, Commit- 
e on Poverty, and last, but not least, is A. 
ampbell McCallum, Supervisor and case- 
orker for the Children’s Aid Society, 
ttawa. 

Professor Wharf will open the meeting. 


Dr. Brian Wharf, School of Social Work, 
cMaster University: Mr. Chairman, honour- 
le senators, my fellow social workers here 
id I deem it a privilege to be appearing 
‘fore you. We believe that you are making a 
znal contribution by bringing the problem 
_ poverty to the forefront of attention and 
teping it there. All too often in the past 
ere has been sporadic interest in this prob- 
m but never the kind of systematic atten- 
mm which this committee is giving to it. 


I should first like to make some introducto- 
/ remarks before turning to a summary of 
ie brief. These remarks are by way of addi- 
in to the brief rather than clarification. 


At the outset, I should emphasize that many 
( our recommendations that call for 
iiproved social services and improved allow- 
éces are going to cost a great deal of money. 
Je believe that a rich country like Canada 
(n afford the price it will have to pay for 
(minating poverty. We are also conscious of 
{2 fact that with the experience the commit- 
is has gained over the period of its hearings 
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the committee has become very knowledge- 
able on the subject of poverty. In fact, the 
Senate committee may have outstripped many 
of the groups appearing before it in terms of 
the knowledge of the incidence and extent of 
poverty and in terms of awareness of possible 
solutions. 


Hence, the committee might find that 
future briefs contain, largely, points and 
recommendations that are already known to 
the committee. For example, many groups 
have expressed approval in principle of the 
guaranteed annual income; yet few, if any, 
have given any real, specific consideration to 
the various ways of implementing the guar- 
anteed annual income. As you will see from 
our brief, we are really no different in this 
regard in that we have come out in favour of 
the principle of the guaranteed annual income 
without carrying it much further. We are, 
however, preparing a statement on the guar- 
anteed annual income and we would like to 
present that statement when it has been 
completed. 


We have also noted that various profession- 
al people appearing before you have stressed 
the limits imposed by their professional spe- 
cialization. Thus, the economists say they are 
not social workers and therefore do not know 
about social services; and social workers say 
that they are not economists and therefore do 
not know about fiscal policy. This explicitness 
is, of course, realistic and serves to under- 
score the complexity of the problem. 


In view of these points I have just made, I 
should like to raise some suggestions which 
the committee may already have considered 
or may be considering. Nevertheless, they 
may be worthy of attention. 


First, it might be constructive to invite 
representatives from some of the countries 
that have accomplished a good deal in elimi- 
nating poverty. In respect of that, we do 
make reference in the brief to such countries 
as Sweden and New Zealand, for example. I 
am not very knowledgeable about the par- 
ticular people involved, but one name that 
comes to mind is that of Richard Titmuss of 
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Great Britain. He has visited both the United 
States and Canada and is regarded interna- 
tionally as one of the leading authorities on 
social policy. 

Second, I am wondering about the advisa- 
bility and possibility of establishing an inter- 
disciplinary task force—a term that has come 
into very popular usage—which would have 
the specific charge of looking at various ways 
of implementing a guaranteed annual 
income—for example, the demogrant 
approach, the negative income tax. It would 
also assess the cost that would be involved 
there and would look at the administrative 
arrangements required and would examine 
the political feasibility of implementing each 
of these proposals. 


Thirdly, about groups who may be antago- 
nistic to some of these concepts such as the 
guaranteed annual income, I wonder whether 
inviting them to appear before the committee 
might not be a useful thing to do in order to 
get a cross-section of opinion and in order to 
get a different body of opinion from what has 
been appearing before you. 


I have one further observation which is 
somewhat unrelated to the above and some 
suggestions that are additional to the brief. I 
have been impressed as have the senators by 
the discrepancies that exist between the 
intent and provisions of the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan, and the way it has been imple- 
mented in various provinces. There are many 
variations with regard to the provisions of the 
Plan. I wonder if there would be any interest 
in launching a study to describe in detail the 
discrepancies and the variations and perhaps 
to speculate on the reasons for this. I have a 
secondary axe to grind here in that I am 
presently attempting to assist the Canadian 
Welfare Council to develop the second part of 
its social policy statement. This one would be 
focused on social planning and the implemen- 
tation of programming issues rather than the 
rather lofty goals contained in the first state- 
ment, and I thought this might be a useful 
part of this second social policy statement. 
That is a study of the Canada Assistance Plan 
and the way in which it has been implemen- 
ted in the various provinces. I would like your 
reactions to that at some point. 


The Chairman: We are doing that. It has 
been under way for six or seven months by a 
member of our staff. 


Dr. Wharf: With regard to the brief that we 
have presented, you will find the main con- 
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clusions and recommendations summarized 01 
pages 2 and 3 in point form with reference; 
to the paragraphs in the body of the brief. | 
would propose now to mention some of thes: 
and afterwards we can go on to the questions 
The first point refers to the value issues 0; 
the value section of the first portion of thi 
brief where we talk about the attitudes of thi 
majority setting limits on what has been don 
about poverty—that relative poverty is ar 
important determinant of a sense of discon 
tent and the illustration of Ceasar’s light bull 
is used to illustrate this point. We emphasizi 
that the worst effects of long-term policy ar 
on children and we do have, as we hav 
indicated, Mr. Chairman, a member of th 
Children’s Aid Society of Ottawa with u 
today. Despite the odds that face them, man; 
poor people are able to survive and perseveri 
because of unusual special strengths and spe 
cial talents. Then we make the point that. 
have already mentioned that we have no 
done in comparison with some other countrie 
as much as we could have done to reduce th 
element of poverty or to eliminate it. W| 
refer to the doctrine of political democracy 
high productivity and universal education ani 
we feel that this is insufficient to deal wit) 
poverty as it exists today. 


We talk at some length about economi 
incentives as reflected in the welfare syster’ 
and in the proposed tax reform. We suppot} 
the general thrust of the White Paper 0} 
Taxation, feeling, contrary to some group 
who have expressed themselves to date, the 
it does not go far enough. We stress also the 
Canada draws a sizeable amount of revenu) 
from the poor through direct and indire¢ 
taxation, and one of our main recommend: 
tions is that the poor should not be taxed ¢ 
all. 


Finally, while awaiting a plan of guarar 


teed annual income, there are improvemen' 
which can be made in the present publi 


assistance system. These would not be as fai! 
reaching or as difficult to undertake and the 
would serve as antecedents or as a prepar< 
tion to the introduction of a guarantee, 
annual income. | 


Following this our recommendations 0) 
page 3 are that income maintenance shoul 
be provided to those in need without cond 
tions and administered with minimum inve' 
tigation, and here the phrase “without cond. 
tions” is referring to social services such é 
job training, job placement, counselling, et 
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yhere, as I think the brief makes clear, we 
nake a clear distinction between income 
aaintenance—that is income to assist the 
oor who need income—and other social ser- 
‘ices which some of the poor may need but 
vhich other people also need. In line with 
his we feel that social services should be 
xpanded, extended to all and publicized. Tne 
ather cute phrase “social services should be 
stablished in neighbourhood locations within 
ram-pushing distance”—is a quote from the 
‘eebohm Report from Great Britain which 
as just recently been published. Obviously it 
loes not have as much reference to Canada 
vhere prams are not as frequently pushed. 


Again, point 3 is the provision that social 
ervices should be separated from the 
dministration of financial aid and we have 
liven some reasons for this in the brief which 
ve could refer to if the senators wish to look 
ato this in detail. 


Next we say that appeal procedures should 
e improved and we note here that this was a 
ondition of the Canada Assistance Plan and 
aat somewhat belatedly provinces are getting 
round to instituting these procedures. Some 
re more advanced than others, but in gener- 
1 they can stand to be improved. 


Then there is a set of recommendations 
fith regard to adjustments in allowances 
aving regard to increased cost of living to 
eflect changing needs, and the reform of the 
ax structure to reduce regressive elements, 
nd, as I say, to follow more closely the prin- 
tiple of ability to pay. 


| Finally, the reduction of barriers to educa- 
on and the early introduction of a program 
f guaranteed annual income. 


'That concludes my opening remarks, Mr. 
hhairman, but perhaps some of the other 
1rembers of the panel would like to comment. 


Senator Carter: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
should like to congratulate the Canadian 
ssociation of Social Welfare Workers on this 
rief which I found very interesting. I think it 
| one of the best briefs we have had before 
‘s and certainly the best documented brief I 
‘ave seen since I have been on this commit- 
ye. There was one point in the brief that is 
inted at but not very fully developed. Now I 
ike it that your Association is made up of 
rofessional people in all provinces working 
ith departments of welfare. What proportion 
f your time is spent doing professional work 
3 against the proportion spent doing, say, 
iwestigatory work, clerical work and other 
on-professional work? 
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Dr. Wharf: The Association is composed, as 
I say, of professional social workers, and 
these are defined as graduates from a univer- 
sity school of social work and the present 
requirements which stand to be revised 
during the summer involve the obtaining of a 
Master’s degree in social work. As I say, we 
hope to revise this during the summer to a 
Bachelor’s degree. 


We anticipated part of this question, and 
we tried to find out what percentage of those 
employed by public assistance departments 
are graduate social workers. We were not 
able to find this, but I would say without 
much hesitation that there is a very small 
percentage of the people employed in public 
assistance departments—that is determining 
eligibility for assistance—who are profes- 
sional social workers. The figure in the 
United States is somewhere around 4 per cent 
and I would doubt that it is much higher 
here. The majority of people in these public 
assistance departments who are graduate 
social workers are in administrative posi- 
tions. Mr. Godfrey who appeared before you 
would be one example and there would be 
other examples in Calgary, Edmonton and 
similar places. But the main point is that by 
far the vast majority of the people employed 
in public assistance departments are not 
graduate social workers. 


Senator Carter: I appreciate that, but that 
was not quite my question. My question was: 
You take any individual worker out in the 
field; he is hired to give a professional serv- 
ice. How much time does he have to give 
that professional service, and how much of 
his time does he end up doing work other 
than that involved in his professional service? 


Dr. Wharf: I would say that the vast major- 
ity of his time is taken up in doing what in 
the U.S. is referred to as DOCE—determina- 
tion of continuing eligibility. It is routine, 
administrative work, checking on certain 
financal circumstances. It is not the whole 
thing, but by far the majority of the time is 
consumed in this area. 


Senator Carter: Yes. So the people in the 
department are not getting the benefit of the 
professional training of these social workers? 


Dr. Wharf: That is correct. 


Senator Carter: In paragraph 1 on page 4 
you state that: 
Public attitudes set limits to what can 
be done. 
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Can you tell me what The Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers has done to in- 
fluence public attitudes? 


Dr. Wharf: This is a rather embarrassing 
question. I would make a personal observa- 
tion and then urge my fellow social workers 
to add their comments here. 


As a national association—and there are 
provincial associations in each of the prov- 
inces—I would think we have not done nearly 
as much as we should. I think individually, 
and on the provincial level, we have done 
more; but as a national association there has 
not been as much as many of us would have 
liked to see. 


Mr. Kenneth E. Calmain, Staff Secretary, 
Committee on Poverty, Canadian Association 
of Social Workers: I think the association 
has tried very steadily, through the years, 
to present issues of all kinds to the public. I 
do not say that they have been markedly 
successful, but there have been policy state- 
ments that have received publicity on a 
Wide variety of subjects, including income 
maintenance. 


There have been attempts in other fields 
related indirectly to the problems of poverty 
—corrections and this kind of thing. The as- 
sociation, of course, has presented many 
briefs to committees of government—the 
Carter Commission, and so on—that related 
directly to income maintenance. 


I can only say that these efforts have been 
duplicated by many of the provincial associ- 
ations of social work, and the provincial 
associations have sometimes differed in their 
emphasis on certain points that do have na- 
tional implications, but the efforts of social 
work generally have been, I think, pretty 
consistent, considering their numbers, at 
least. 


Senator Carter: People in poverty some- 
times complain about social workers being 
cold and impersonal people who do not 
understand the problems of the poor. They 
look upon social workers as part of the 
middle class and probably more devoted to 
the Establishment and the status quo than to 
their particular problems. Will you comment 
on that? 


Mr. E. Levine, Board Member, Canadian 
Association of Social Workers: I wonder if I 
may make a few comments in that regard 
because that'is something one tends to hear a 
great deal about. 
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I think many of our difficulties in the whok 
social milieu is historical in terms of limitec 
perspectives. I think part of the difficulty has 
arisen due to a particular approach or ethos 
that tended not to include people who were 
directly involved in aspects of decision-mak- 
ing, in providing adequate feed-back mech- 
anisms whereby the particular impact of ¢ 
regulation or procedure is communicated ir 
terms of its effect on people. 


Also, and perhaps not too surprisingly and 
quite legitimately, one tends to hear of the 
abuses and difficulties, although the manning 
and the provision of services, not only in 
terms of public assistance but also social ser- 
vices in which there are many people 
involved, do provide a great deal of help and 
support to a great number of people across 
the country. 


In considering some of the limitations of] 
numbers, of qualification, of training, the 
steering between, at times, rather local, limit. 
ed response because of local, limited situa-| 
tions to people in poverty and various atti-| 
tudes, as have been discussed in the brief, 
compared to, at times, rather enlightened| 
legislation or an enlightened desire to per-! 
form differently, very often the provider of] 
the service has to stick to the letter of the| 
law or feels he must. 


I think we have gone into some aspects in} 
the brief as to seeing how sometimes the 
bureaucratic structure and administrative 
complexity will tend to limit the more human 
aspect. | 


I think too in this connection we want to 
stress that sometimes the separation between! 
the provision of income maintenance and the, 
provision of other kinds of services, is not a} 
denial of any other kinds of services, but it is 
a way of providing this in a more humane or} 
more people-oriented approach. 


The other thing that has been found in the) 
variety of the different pieces of legislation is, 
that the more the provision is universal, the) 
better it is manned; that when a special pro-| 
gram is available to the poor, then it is han-) 
dled as if it is for the poor and it is treated in| 
a different way. When there is a comprehen- 
sive health service or a comprehensive ser-. 
vice such as family allowance, then you do 
not have quite the abuses because it is availa- 
ble to the total community rather than to a 
special group. 


The history of all social and health welfare 
has tended increasingly to assume the univer-| 
sality of social problems and_ difficulties, 
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whereas historically they have always been 
oartialized with the provision of special 
nstitutions or special services. These have 
1ever effectively worked. 


Senator Carter: If you were advising the 
federal Government and you had $1 billion 
suddenly at your disposal, what would be the 
irst thing that you would advise the Govern- 
nent to do, the most urgent thing that needed 
loing? 


| The Chairman: I am sure you expected that 
question too. 
) 


Mr. Levine: That is a very fair question. 


Dr. Wharf: We probably have a variety of 
imswers on this. 


My off-the-cuff answer would be to put it 
no the direction of increased family allow- 
inces and to make family allowances taxable 
‘o that you get away from family allowances 
toing to the middle- or upper-income groups. 
You get that portion back in the taxes. But I 
hink, consistent with what Mr. Levine is 
aying, I would opt for the universal services 
father than selective services, so the extension 
if family allowances, the upgrading of family 
llowances and the recoupment of some of 
his through tax provisions would be one 
pproach that I would favour. 


Senator Carter: You would put family 
llowances ahead of the guaranteed annual 
acome? 
| Dr. Wharf: I would say family allowances 
3 one of the ways of achieving a guaranteed 
mnual income, at least to the families with 
hildren I think one of the causes of poverty 
; that the more children one has, particularly 
4 the low income groups, the more difficulty 
ne has getting along. 


I think the other kind of universal service I 
vould see would be the extension and 
-nprovement of the Old Age Security pro- 
ram, and I think through these two mech- 
“nisms or provisions you would introduce 
lany of the components of the guaranteed 
eel income. 


The Chairman: In talking about family 
llowances you covered it a little but not 
uite. What troubles us is that we have to 
over the old people, the people without chil- 
ren and the single people. That is our dif- 
culty: if you are going to have a guaranteed 
icome, you have to cover everybody 
omehow. 


| 
| 
| 
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Senator Carter: What disturbs me about it 
is that the professional people come before us 
and opt for the family allowance instead of a 
guaranteed annual income, and it seems to 
me they do not envisage a guaranteed annual 
income as being geared to the size of the 
family, because the family allowance is 
geared to the size of the family. 


My concept of a guaranteed annual income 
would be a basic income to adults, and if 
there were another group, there would be an 
increment and so forth, but apparently you 
do not like that concept because you would 
substitute the family allowance for the guar- 
anteed annual income. 


The Chairman: I think they are going to 
say that you have misunderstood them. 


Mr. Levine: We consider the family allow- 
ance as being part of a total program of 
guaranteed annual income. We think it needs 
some scrutiny and improvement, but it has to 
be seen in that context for exactly the catego- 
ries of people you have mentioned. I have the 
feeling that any kind of guaranteed annual 
income plan must be comprehensive in terms 
of the people for which it is provided. That is, 
it must be for all, and not just for people 
with families. 


Dr. Wharf: My approach was based on the 
assumption that you asked me to state my 
priorities. 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Dr. Wharf: If I could do only a very limited 
thing... 


Senator Carter: No, if you had $1 billion 
you could do a lot of things. 


Dr. Wharf: I would use the demogrant 
approach to cover families of two, and family 
allowances for families with children. I think 
the evidence is that one of the points of real 
stress is the birth of the first child, when the 
two incomes usually cease. If both have been 
employed, then one income ceases at that 
time. For a period of time when the children 
are at school and growing up there is a con- 
tinued period of stress with respect to income. 
At the point when the children leave the 
home there arise opportunities for the wife 
to go back to work, and there is a lessened 
outgo in terms of expenditure and that sort of 
thing. 


Senator Carter: I have many more ques- 
tions, but I think some other members of the 
committee should have a chance. 
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Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): First of all I should like to ask whether 
this is a national, regional, or provincial 
organization. 


Dr. Wharf: It is a national organization. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): How is it that we have only Ontario 
people in this group this morning? 


Mr. Levine: That is a very fair question. 
We are representing a national association, 
and we have been asked to be witnesses at 
this hearing this morning. The committee 
which prepared the brief included a variety 
of people from other provinces. How we oper- 
ate nationally is that we appoint a committee 
for a brief the members of which are geo- 
graphically close together, and through the 
mechanisms of the board, which has 
representatives in all provinces, briefs are 
submitted to the board and then to the execu- 
tive which has representation too from all 
areas of the country. This brief is not just a 
study of the committee. It is the result of the 
committee’s preliminary distribution, and also 
of submissions made originally to the board 
and revised by the executive, which has a 
total representation. It was pointed out to you 
that on the last page of the brief is a list of 
the entire membership. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): Yes, I saw it. 

Mr. Levine: That tends to cover the 
country. 

Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): As a former politician I should like to 


follow up this question that was asked by 
Senator Carter about your recommendation of 
spending more money. Senator Carter asked 
Question No. 2, but I am going to ask Ques- 
tion No. 1, which is: If you need $1 billion, 
then from where are you going to get it? I 
can imagine myself on a platform in my 
riding telling the people that they are going 
to have a minimum income, that everybody is 
going to be paid, and ending up by saying: 
“You are the ones who are going to pay for 
it.” It is very easy to say this, and we have 
had this attitude for a number of years. 
Everybody says: The Government can take 
care of it; what’s a few millions of dollars? 
And the Government can take care of it. $30 
million is not really a problem when you 
have a budget running into the billions. But, 
this may run up to $1 billion, and nobody yet 
has ever come out with a recommendation of 
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how we are going to get that money. Will w 
get it through taxation, or will we ask M 
Caouette to make it in his little mill? Hoy 
will we get the money? I know that you hay 
not the answer to that. 


Mr. Levine: We have proceeded in a direc 
tion towards an answer—at least, we hope w 
have. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou 
che): However, this is not the question 
intended to ask. I have gone astray here. Yo 
mentioned basic need, which is another thin 
that many committees have never been abl 
to establish. What actually is basic need 
Have you an answer to that? 


Dr. Wharf: I would say that the Econom 
Council has answered that one. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigot 
che): No, they did not. I want to know what 
basic need is. Is it one telephone or two telr 
phones? Is it one car or two cars? Is it a blac 
and white television set, or a colour televisio 
set? What is a basic need? 


Dr. Wharf: These things get into the matt 
of personal choice. Some families might oj 
for two telephones at the expense of a telev’ 
sion set, or vice versa. We would not want | 
get into saying that everybody has to have, ( 
everybody needs to have, these kinds ( 
things. 


Miss Pauline VanLammers, Eastern Branc 
Ontario Association of Professional Soci 
Workers: We do a great deal of budgeting | 
our work with people, and we look at bas 
need as being very simply food, clothin, 
shelter, health care, and education, whir 
include things like transportation, et ceter 
We do not go into the business of telephon: 
and TV’s, although all of our families ha’ 
TV’s, but that is their choice. From our poi 
of view we have to state what we see as bas} 
needs. How they take it from there is the 
choice and their business because we cann) 
decide whether somebody should have 0i 
telephone or two. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigo 
che): You do not make much differen 
between the basic need and the living stan’ 
ard. Another question is: “What is the liv 
standard? I imagine that Senator Crol) 
living standard, for example, is much high 
than mine. I do not doubt that at all, but he 
I am talking about the poor people. | 
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Dr. Wharf: This is one of the things we 
vere trying to convey in the brief. These 
hings are relative, and it really depends 
artly upon how we interpret them. If we are 
o determine what should be the standard for 
he poor then this is exactly the kind of thing 
hat we cannot do. One of the reasons why so 
nuch of our work with people has not suffi- 
iently met the needs is because we may have 
nterpreted needs—whether from the middle 
lass standard or any other standard—in a 
vay which may not reflect the true aspira- 
ions, desires, and needs of any other group of 
reople. 


As we proceed to better mechanisms of 
eedback, review boards and implementation 
if our concepts as they relate to people who 
re experienced in the reality of their exist- 
nce we find that this is the way to determine 
his question. I might do it according to my 
wn standards, but this would reflect a par- 
icular group or family in society. We have 
‘een providing health services in a variety of 
ther dimensions based on an assumption of 
‘mited feedback and data as to the true 
mplicatons of a particular approach which 
aay sound extremely humane and appyropri- 
te, but is not relevant to particular groups or 
versons. 


|The Chairman: Dr. Wharf, you are profes- 
ional people. If there is anyone who knows 
nything about this problem, you ought to 
now. I think you do. We have been involved 
4 this for almost 40 years. Why have we not 
chieved a program to indicate a family 
udget that fits a family of two or four per- 
ons? The knowledge must exist somewhere, 
there is it? 


Dr. Wharf: Living standard budgets are 
roduced in numerous places. The Toronto 
ocial Planning Council developed a set of 
tandards which has been made use of in 
any centres. The important lesson is that 
therever this has been done, particularly in 
de terms indicated by Miss VanLammers, it 
as been higher than that allotted under pres- 
nt standards for income maintenance by 
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| Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche: 
- am glad to hear that something is 
eing done about it. This committee has 
oceived close to 100 briefs, nearly all with a 
mg list of recommendations, but none has 
decified exactly what should be done. We 
‘ave to ask these questions as to what should 
2 done. We do not have the answers, but you 
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and the public do. We need guidelines. That 
is why we ask some foolish questions. 


Dr. Wharf: The chairman has reminded me 
that the brief of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare contained some of this 
information. 


The Chairman: Yes; it contained two bud- 
gets one on Montreal and one on Toronto, yet 
no one pays attention to them. However, it 
was submitted as something of value. 


Senator Fergusson: I found this brief most 
interesting and, like Senator Carter, I consid- 
er the documentation to be invaluable. I do 
not think we have ever had as helpful docu- 
mentation in any other brief. We were dis- 
cussing family allowances and you mentioned 
that with universitality you do not have as 
much abuse as you do with other systems. Is 
it the opinion of your association that there is 
little abuse of family allowance in Canada 
because it is universal? 


Mr. Levine: There is little abuse in terms 
of its implementation, availability and ac- 
cessibility. In fact, the people are neither 
demeaned nor humiliated. This relates to 
Senator Carter’s question with regard to 
people who apply for help. It is true in terms 
of the universal and comprehensive health 
service where the very fact of its universital- 
ity tends to place it on a more accepted total 
basis. 


Senator Fergusson: What is your opinion of 
the use made of family allowances by the 
recipients? 


Miss VanLammers: It depends on the 
family. Unfortunately, the poor have had to 
use family allowances in ways for which they 
were not intended, such as supplementing 


rent. This easily comes out of family 
allowances. 

Senator Fergusson: That is really not 
abuse. 

Miss VanLammers: No, I do not think 
there is any specific abuse of family 
allowances. 


Senator Fergusson: We read of people criti- 
cizing the system and saying the allowances 
are used for certain purposes. 


Miss VanLammers: How do those people 
relate that particular $8 to the family allow- 
ance? They cannot fault family allowances at 
all. 
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Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): I will not pursue this point, but I spend 
too much time around the liquor stores hear- 
ing from the supervisors how welfare recipi- 
ents spend their money. 


Senator Fergusson: You mentioned the New 
Jersey guaranteed income experiment. Do 


you think this would be applicable in 
Canada? 
Dr. Wharf: Yes, many of its aspects would 


be applicable to Canada. For instance, I can 
think of two: one is that this experiment so 
far seems to have shown that the people 
involved can complete the required documen- 
tation forms and eligibility checks on their 
own, obviating the necessity for an investigat- 
ing social worker to make rounds. That is an 
important aspect. The second and perhaps 
more important part is that the experiment 
has shown that the provision of a guaranteed 
floor does not reduce incentive to work. In 
fact, the reverse occurs. People who are 
assured of this are spurred to further efforts 
on their own. These two lessons are applica- 
ble to Canada. 


Senator Fergusson: Witnesses before this 
committee have many times referred to the 
female head of a family and her great prob- 
lems. This is not mentioned in your brief, but 
I am sure you must be aware of it. 


Mr. Calmain: We are very much aware of 
it. The only reason that it is not specifically 
mentioned in the brief is that it is implied in 
the broad terms of the previous references to 
persons who have financial difficulty. We are 
concerned with all the poor, including the 
single female heads of families. Obviously 
their problems are magnified and of more 
concern than other groups. 


Senator Fergusson: There being so many of 
them, should they have special consideration? 


Dr. Wharf: This is one of the reasons we 
recommend a separation of income and ser- 
vices. The female head of the household 
needs many services apart from income 
maintenance. If the whole service has to be 
obtained in one package, we feel, for the rea- 
sons we advance in the brief, that it can be 
self-defeating. Senator Carter referred to the 
fact that welfare investigators do not have 
time to devote to social aspects of problems. 
This was very much in our minds when we 
advocated the separation of the two so that 
the woman with children would be able to 
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obtain income and have social services availa 
ble at the same time to assist her with othe: 
problems in terms of raising children on he 
own. 


Senator Fergusson: I presume that throug! 
your various groups in all parts of Canad: 
you have some experience of the appea 
procedure under the Canada Assistance Act 
Could you tell us if you think the Appea 
Board procedure now set up under thé 
Canada Assistance Act is effective? 


Dr. Wharf: I think the provisions for set. 
ting up the Appeal Board are excellent, and i 
is one of the most progressive steps yet devel. 
oped. My personal experience is that the 
Appeal Board procedure is not working a: 
was the intent of the plan. For example, there 
is a great time lag between the point o: 
appeal and the decision. I recognize that one 
swallow does not make a summer, but in one 
case the applicant was denied assistance anc 
had no recourse from the Welfare Depart- 
ment until the appeal was decided, which was 
some six weeks later. During that time he 
had to exist on his own resources. The appeal 
decision was in effect split. They said he was 
not entitled to regular assistance on an on- 
going basis, but at the point he applied he 
was eligible for emergency assistance. That is 
really a contradiction. How is a person eligi- 
ble for emergency assistance in Novembei 
when he applies expected to survive unti 
January when the Appeal Board decision is 
handed down? 

Senator Fergusson: You speak of a specia. 
case, of how somebody is to exist if on emer: 
gency assistance in November and not able t¢ 
get any until January. 


Dr. Wharf: This is exactly the point. Thi 
person managed through loans from friends 
Because he was attending university h¢ 
received a special loan; he was already ir 
debt to the university but he got another loar 
to cover this. 


The Chairman: I should like to read honour 
able senators something very pertinent or 
this very question: 


The U.S. Supreme Court yesterday 
gave more than 9,000,000 Americans or, 
welfare the right to a formal hearing 
before their benefits can be suspended. 

The 5- to 3- decision requires welfare 
officials to allow any individual threat: 
ened with a cutoff to appear in pe 
and to challenge and cross-examine wit: 
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nesses, including the caseworker. Mean- 
while, the welfare payments would be 
continued. 


This is the first time the United States 
preme Court has dealt with a welfare case. 
iere has been only one case in this country 
aling with a welfare appeal to Ontario 
urts, which was turned down. Is that right? 


Dr. Wharf: Yes. 


The Chairman: This, of course, is of great 
portance. A declaration by the Americans 
welfare rights, which we have emphasized 
ne and again. It must lead to only one 
ing, that we will have the hearings. 
lere must be the right to be heard, and 
bsistence allowance must continue until 
ch time as that appeal is disposed of. Inev- 
bly the committee must deal with this. 


Senator Fergusson: What is that clipping? 


The Chairman: It is from the Globe and 
vil this morning. 


Dr. Wharf: Perhaps I could make one fur- 
ar point on Senator Fergusson’s question. In 
e case to which I referred the individual 
is refused the right to apply. In other 
rds, he was not given the right to make an 
plication. When advised that he should 
peal, he returned to the welfare office and 
xed for a Form 6, which he has to fill in for 
2 Appeal Review Board in Ontario. The 
partment did not know that such a form 
isted, and asked what a Form 6 was. They 
1 not have any on hand, and we subse- 
ently got them some from Queens Park. 


Senator Pearson: I would like to know from 
>» witnesses what they mean by a guaran- 
'd annual income, and how it would be 
‘egrated with the present welfare system. In 
ier words, what part of the welfare system 
‘ud be dropped, both federal, provincial and 
imicipal, if there were the guaranteed 
laual income? 


Dr. Wharf: The guaranteed annual income 
‘an umbrella term, an omnibus term, that 
iludes a number of ways of implementa- 
ja. It depends which method is chosen to 
lolement the guaranteed annual income. If 
ts done through a negative income tax and 
| benefits are low, probably some form of 
vincial assistance as presently instituted 
\l be needed. To make the point clear, the 
ative income tax might very well assist a 
ay with employment but below the sub- 
ence level. However, we manage to define 
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that in our ingenuity. It would not assist a 
family not employed with no income. In other 
words, the amount of income obtained 
through a negative income tax might be less 
than the present entitlement through existing 
legislation, in which case that kind of provi- 
sion would be needed to make up the dif- 
ference. 


I think there is a variety of ways in which 
it can be implemented. Some advocates have 
said that we need to shore up the provisions 
we now have through the Canada Assistance 
Plan, the Canada Pension Plan and the family 
allowances, and make up a “floor’’. Really the 
guaranteed income talks about a “floor” 
income, as I understand it, under which 
nobody would be allowed to go, and this 
would be guaranteed as a right. As I say, 
there is a variety of ways of achieving this 
minimum income floor. I think it depends 
which method is chosen. 


Senator Pearson: Is it not possible through 
the guaranteed annual income eventually to 
get away from all the different groups of 
welfare agencies that we now have? 


Dr. Wharf: One of the real advantages is 
that it would simplify this. I think inherent 
within all the schemes I have seen has been 
a reduction of eligibility determination and 
eligibility requirements as they presently 
exist. To some people’s minds, as for example 
a very conservative economist like Freedman 
in the United States, this is one of the main 
preferences, for a guaranteed annual income, 
that it would do away with a lot of the 
administrative machinery presently set up. 


The Chairman: Of course, Freedman goes 
further than that and says we should do away 
with all of them. That is the objection to 
Freedman. 


Dr. Wharf: The return to the market place. 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Pearson: It would save a great deal 
of money on doing away with all these differ- 
ent agencies, and that is where the guaran- 
teed annual income plan would work a little 
easier. 


Dr. Wharf: Another point arising from the 
New Jersey experience mentioned in the brief 
is that the costs of administration declined. 


Senator Pearson: On page 8 you talk about 
the program in Sweden, and how they almost 
got rid of their poverty. Can you give us some 
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thoughts on how Sweden accomplished their 
projects? 


Mr. Calmain: That is dealt with on the 
pages before and after page 8, because the 
issue is fundamentally one of values and the 
intent of public policy. If there is a determin- 
ation to eliminate or minimize poverty it can 
be done. Anything short of that obviously 
fails. 


The Chairman: For your information, this 
morning we are determined. What do we do? 


Mr. Calmain: We would have to allocate all 
kinds of resources, as Sweden has done in 
accomplishing this purpose. There is no other 
route; there is no other golden way. It has to 
cost money. The history of this in Sweden 
shows consistent dedication to this purpose. 
Fifty years ago Sweden was known as “the 
poor man of Europe”. Since that time they 
have reached the point where they can brag 
about their position. I regret to say that in my 
brief holidays in Sweden they have shown 
this to be one of their least desirable quali- 
ties, that they do brag a great deal. However 
salutary the accomplishment, it is sometimes 
less than attractive as a national feature. I do 
think they desire all kinds of credit. 


Dr. Wharf: This was in our minds when we 
made the earliest suggestion. One of the real 
lacks in the study of social issues has been 
the comparative study between various coun- 
tries to see what has happened and what will 
work here and what are the unique situations 
that allowed it to work in one country and 
not in another. This is really only the begin- 
ning of an attempt to develop a serious area 
of study in the whole social policy field. For 
instance, it is much less developed in interna- 
tional law, where this has been a subject of 
inquiry and where there is documentation 
and evidence available. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): I believe this is what you mean in para- 
graph 49 when you mention: 


... effective level will require a major 
input of resources and the co-operation of 
all levels of government. 


Mr. Calmain: Exactly. 


The Chairman: It is not that we are with- 
out knowledge in regard to the Swedish situa- 
tion. I think we should try desperately to find 
out what it is Sweden has. Sweden has an 
equality that we do not have, one which they 
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attained over a long period of time as a resu 
of a collective bargaining process that cove 
90 per cent of their people. There are some bi 
few who are not subject to collective bargail 
ing. If you take a look at our country and not 
what the Prime Minister said yesterday } 
regard to the labour force, which is 8,000,00 
you will see that 2,000,000 belong to labou 
organizations. The suggestion was that wagi 
and salaries take 72 per cent of the pie. Th 
would leave only 28 per cent for 6,000,0( 
other people. That is one of the answers ° 
your problem. | 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, when I wi 
in Sweden last September, I did what I coul 
to dig into this problem. You have mentione 
collective bargaining where all the employe: 
bargain as one unit and all the unions ba 
gain as one unit. That is simplified and it 
fine for a small country such as Sweden, bi 
it is not something you could impose | 
Canada. It would be ludicrous. 


Another point in the brief deals with tl 
values between the public sector and the pr 
vate sector. It is pointed out that Sweden hi 
transferred much more of its production ar 
wealth—revenue—to the public sector. Dou 
las Fullerton mentioned in his brief that 1] 
percentage of population of producers w 
very small in Sweden and dimished wi 
regard to people too young to get into ft] 
labour market, and the number of old peop! 
getting welfare benefits is increasing. I four 
that the young people, in particular we 
worried that Sweden was rapidly approachil 
the point where it would not have enous 
producers to carry the burden of supportir 
those drawing benefits. 

Sweden is a free enterprise country. The 
officials went out of their way to stress tl 
and to tell us that they are not a social) 
state. There is no doubt about this. I found 
difficult, however, to figure out whether 1 
Government or the engineers were runnil 
the country. Certainly the engineers are 
very strong fraternal body; they exert tr} 
mendous influence. In Sweden everybo 
knows everyone else, whereas in Canada tk 
is not the case. They are able to get togeth 
over the dinner table or at a cocktail pari 
You do not have that sort of thing in Cana 
and cannot have. It is very easy to stand 1 
and say that this is what they have done 
Sweden and that we should do the same | 
Canada. These are two absolutely differe 
situations, and it just cannot be done. 


' 
} 
| 
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Senator Pearson: On page 8, paragraph 13, 
ou say: 

The association believes that Canada 
may have relied too exclusively upon 
what has been termed “the three pillars 
of liberal doctrine, namely, political 
democracy, high productivity and univer- 
sal education”. 


ou proceed in the next few paragraphs to 
citicize those attitudes quite severely. I sort 
f agree with you, but I would like you to 
alarge on it if you would. 


Mr. Calmain: We are not fully criticizing 
ny of those points. We are very much in 
ivour of political democracy and productivi- 
r, as well as commercial education. We are 
titicizing that each one in some degree has 
2en misapplied or insufficiently applied or 
ie the supporting factors to make them 
salities have not been either understood or 
cactised. If you take the illustration of uni- 
2rsal education as an important pillar, who 
yuld quarrel with it?—yet in practice we 
ave failed very severely to develop this in 
wr way of life. 

‘Senator Pearson: We have failed to benefit 
le country with the educational program we 
ive. 


‘Mr, Calmain: This is so. I think we state 
is in the brief, and we do this quite fully in 
‘der to show the extraordinary waste of cer- 
in talents in this country, as has been 
own by almost every study undertaken on 
e subject. All we can say about high pro- 
activity is that by itself it is something of a 
cred thing and requires an apportionment 
‘ the results of productivity to have any real 
‘tensive social value. There is no point at all 
a small number of people reaping the 
‘clusive rewards of that high productivity. 
‘e are against the misapplication of the 
rpothesis on which this doctrine is based. 
p political democracy, we have demonstrat- 
again and again quite conclusively within 
'e brief that the poor, in the signal instance, 
ie prevented for a variety of reasons from 
)rticipating effectively in this great doctrine. 
lis fine, but it just does not apply to them. 


Senator Pearson: Our educational program 
i tending towards developing an elite in 
(nada and leaving a great mass of people 
(tside all together—do you think there is 
iything in that? 

Mr. Calmain: I would say there is certainly 
«great mass left outside. 
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We should include all those people to the 
full limit of their capacities. 

Obviously, not everybody can reach the 
same level of educational attainment—I do 
not mean exclusively in academic terms, but 
in all sorts of ways. I doubt if I myself could 
ever become an electrical engineer. It is well 
beyond my capacity and I would never reach 
it. But that is not beyond the capacities of 
other people. So I am not trying to delimit 
this point of everyone reaching the maximum 
to which they can develop in purely an aca- 
demic sense. It is a broad spectrum and a 
goal, of each person reaching the point he 
can, as the ultimate idea of education for this 
purpose. 


Dr. Wharf: As a further supplement to Mr. 
Calmain’s point, the reliance on these three 
doctrines has failed to achieve any substantial 
change in the distribution of income, despite 
the fact that we have made advances in social 
welfare legislation, the distribution of income 
remains substantially unchanged over the last 
ten or fifteen years. 


Senator Pearson: Thank you. 


Senator McGrand: On page 4 of your brief, 
in point 3, you say there are many of the 
poor who have to pay union dues. Are there 
many people who are now in poverty who are 
union people, who work, who belong to a 
union; and if there are, in what trades do you 
find those people? 


Mr. Calmain: If I may answer, I think the 
inclusion of the trade point there was agreed 
upon primarily, senator, not in any way to 
reflect upon unions, because we are strongly 
in favour of the union idea. I think the chair- 
man, Senator Croll, has said that they walk 
the picket line in order not to have to walk 
the bread line. 


The Chairman: Yes, but that is not the 
question. 


Mr. Calmain: However decent the wages 
may be, and they may be substantial, they 
are not reflected right through into the 
family. A person may have a very large 
family and be pretty poor, and still may have 
a reasonable income, above the median. 


Senator McGrand: In what trades do you 
find them? 


Mr. Calmain: I do not know the relation- 
ship between large families and trades, sena- 
tor, I am sorry. 
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Miss VanLammers: I think it has been our 
experience that they are more in the service 
trades. 


The Chairman: But there again, the service 
trades in the main are not organized. Some of 
them are just beginning. 


Miss VanLammers: Yes, somee are begin- 
ning to organize. 


The Chairman: But that is not Senator 
McGrand’s question. The Senator is 30 years 
in political life and knows what he is asking 
about. That is not quite the answer. 


Senator McGrand: It is not the answer, but 
I will let it go. 


Dr. Wharf: I think the point is well taken. 


Senator McGrand: On page 8 you say that 
children do not go to school because of pover- 
ty. Do you know of cases where poverty stops 
children from going to school? I can under- 
stand this, and we get the story that they 
have not got proper clothes, that the children 
are laughed at because they are not well 
dressed, and so on. But is it really a lack of 
money that stops children from attending 
school? 


Mr. A. Campbell McCallum, Supervisor, 
Children’s Aid Society, Ottawa: I believe that 
this has to do with the climate in which 
children are raised in our society. Speaking 
about poverty, certainly in my experience, 
when you talk about the availability of edu- 
cation for all children—which we recognize 
we do not have—in order to try and imple- 
ment that, this runs back into the points 
made in the brief about the importance of a 
guaranteed income or a guaranteed level of 
living for these people. The psychological fac- 
tors these children suffer, in living in poverty 
ridden areas, are immense and complicated. 
Many of these children, as I think we have 
tried to point out, have great latent talents. 
You cannot bring up those talents unless you 
change the climate, so that they can begin to 
fit into the educational system. The important 
point would be that there are a great number 
of children at the poverty level who never get 
the opportunity for education because of the 
very complicated factors in our environment. 


Senator McGrand: These are complicated 
factors that make up the environment, but it 
is not always an actual lack of money. There 
are children going to school from very poor 
families with very little money, but they go. 
The lack of money contributes to the environ- 
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ment, but it is not the essential thing in the 
question of their going to school. 


Mr. Levine: If I may add, on this very 
important point, one of the difficulties about 
the provision of social services is that gener- 
ally it is difficult to particularize. It is true 
that the additional money may not alone deal 
with this, it may not help, but this is some- 
thing we cannot do. This is something much 
greater than our power to provide. 


I would like to have the opportunity to 
make a point generally, that one of the things 
we are increasingly finding, whether in the 
end of providing services or in legislation, or 
in some other sector, is that we cannot isolate 
problems as conveniently as we would hope. 
It would be more fitting if we could maintain 
this kind of partialization. That is why there 
has to be an emphasis on comprehensiveness 
of service. In this brief we are concentrating 
on things within our capacity in the immedi- 
ate future. We would hope for some changes 
that might improve the total fabric of life. 


The Chairman: I would remind honourable 
senators that at one of the meetings—Senator 
Cook, Senator Inman, Senator Fergusson and 
Senator Everett will remember this—we had 
a woman in Toronto who told us she left the 
centre of the city with her children and 
moved to the outskirts and then found she 
could not dress the children for school in the 
way the other children in the suburds were 
dressed, so finally she moved back again into 
the city centre. 


Senator McGrand: That was one thing that 
I wanted to stress. 


The Chairman: Yes, I am sorry, senator. : 
} 


Senator McGrand: It leads right into my! 
next question. It has been said here several 
times that if we changed the system and got) 
away from all the organizations all over the 
country handling welfare, that less people) 
would be required. Do you think that regard-| 
less of whether it is a guaranteed annual 
income or what it is, that is going to put more 
money into the hands where it is needed? Do 
you not think that the very things which 
contribute to the environment will still be 
present, and that there will be just about as) 
many people to investigate the people and 
their environment as we have today? / 


Mr. McCallum: I think, senator, there 
would be a transfer from the process of) 
investigating to that of supporting the 
individual. a 


| 
| 
| 
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Senator McGrand: You have to investigate 
the cause of these things and help people 
make decisions. The woman I referred to 
moved from one place to another and moved 
back again. Somebody helped her and gave 
her a little guidance, and that is all that 
would be necessary. 


Dr. Wharf: We struggled with this point in 
the brief. We did not in any way want to 
‘minimize the contribution of social services, 
and we felt that, in saying we wanted them 
jsplit, it might in fact do this. But we would 
;want to emphasize that we see the social ser- 
‘vices being very important. We would feel, 
however, that they could be better utilized if 
jthey were not operated in the same way as 
the public assistance system is operated. 


Senator McGrand: On page 13 of the brief 
you refer to something Douglas Fullerton says 
‘concerning Sweden. You quote him as saying, 
“Have we North Americans maybe overem- 
phasized higher pay as an incentive in our 
economic system?”, and in respect of that 
quote you give your opinion that you believe 
this may very well be the case. 


' Do you really feel that this emphasis on 
‘incentive—to get ahead, to get more money, 
‘to get more work out of people by giving 
‘them more money—has really contributed to 
the welfare of the general people? The fact 
‘that you say it may well be the case would 
seem to so indicate. 

_ Dr. Wharf: Yes. I feel that in our society 
we have over-emphsized material success as 
being the key to status. There are other ways 
‘people can achieve and can contribute. 


Senator McGrand: That is all right. Several 
of the other senators have already asked 
\where this billion dollars is to come from. I 
too feel that question must be answered by 
the people who present us with suggestions. 
‘The people who appear before us have many 
‘Suggestions, but their suggestions never 
‘include where the money is to come from. 
Reference was made this morning to New 
‘Zealand, Sweden and Holland and the elimi- 
‘Nation in these places of dire poverty. Admit- 
tedly, they still have the working poor, but 
apparently they have no dire poverty. And 
_yet, despite Sweden’s excellent steel industry, 
these three countries are not giants of indus- 
try but are, rather, basically agricultural 
‘economies. That is true especially of New 
Zealand. But we in this country in the last 
two generations, especially in the maritime 
provinces, have followed a philosophy of get- 
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ting off the land and going to the big cities. 
We have been telling the young people that 
there is no opportunity for them on the land 
and that they should go to the large centres 
like Toronto. Well, if a counry like New 
Zealand, on a strictly agricultural economy, 
can find that billion dollars, then I must ask 
where they get it? 


Dr. Wharf: It is true, as you say, that New 
Zealand is an agricultural country. An impor- 
tant point to observe, however, is that the 
distribution of income in New Fealand is far 
less extreme at either end than it is here. 
There are not the gaps between the very 
affluent and the very poor. The median 
income is more likely to reflect the income 
range than are the two ends. So I would see 
the distribution of income as being the key in 
New Zealand. 


Senator McGrand: There are more one-car 
garages than three-car garages, I suppose. 


Senator Cook: Mr. Chairman, I agree with 
all my colleagues that this is an excellent 
brief. I found it very interesting reading and 
most persuasive. I believe I knew a little more 
when I finished reading it than I did before. 
However, it does suggest that we recommend 
that we paint with a fairly large brush. As all 
the other senators indicated, the question is 
where are we going to get the paint. 


The brief takes a few sideswipes at the 
White Paper, and, without saying that I am 
for or against the White Paper in any way, I 
have read that a number of taxpayers seem 
to say that the White Paper is merely increas- 
ing taxation under the word “reform”. If 
there was a reasonable blueprint procedure 
for social improvement, I wonder whether the 
taxapayers would not be more agreeable to 
paying increased taxation. In any journey that 
we take we have to start with first steps, but 
what troubles me about all the briefs so far is 
that they seem to end up at the end of the 
journey without those first steps. Would it be 
possible to get more detailed proposals than 
simply the generalities we have heard so far? 
Would it be possible for your provincial 
organizations to produce suggestions for a 
more detailed blueprint of social improve- 
ment? Instead of suggesting a guaranteed 
annual income, could they suggest how much 
and what would be achieved from it? Could 
they suggest why they favour, for example, 
increased family allowances? I understand 
you favour them not in lieu of guaranteed 
annual income but merely because there is 
not enough. money to go around, but could 
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you tell us whether the social benefits from 
increasing the family allowances would be 
greater than immediately increasing the old 
age security? 


In summary, could you give us some more 
detailed recommendations for improving the 
system? 


Dr. Wharf: I acknowledged this point right 
at the beginning, senator. I realize that you 
are at the point where you need more specif- 
ics. I can say that we do suggest some 
changes that would lead to or would serve as 
antecedents of the guaranteed annual income. 
We do talk of some ways of improving the 
present social services program. And I can 
say that if the provinces would only agree to 
live up to the provisions of the Canada 
Assistance Plan that in itself would be a fur- 
ther contribution. We do talk of the social 
services in neighbourhood locations, and the 
like, as being the sort of thing we can do; and 
there are some figures available estimating 
the cost of various kinds of guaranteed 
incomes. 


Professor Thur of the Economic Council 
prepared a statement in reply to the Canadi- 
an Welfare Council statement, in which he 
estimates the cost of negative income tax at 
certain rates, giving a rate of an income of 
$1,200 for a single person and $2,000 for a 
family, and estimating what this would cost, 
what would be saved and what would be the 
total. He then raises the level somewhat and 
again goes through the same procedure. That 
is only one example, and I am sure such 
figures are available. 


But, despite the most sophisticated sort of 
cost-benefit analysis schemes that would list 
the benefits and costs in terms of economic 
costs and benefits, and would list the costs in 
figures, nevertheless, the best of these are 
likely only to be best guesses, particularly 
where there are difficulties that can only hint 
at problems involved in administration and 
their effect upon the families themselves. 


One of the ideas I have toyed with at times 
is whether there would be some way in which 
Canada, with its regional discrepancies and 
differences, could institute some experiments 
along the lines of the New Jersey experiment, 
but using different ways of introducing the 
guaranteed annual income, for example, so 
that in one area you would use the demogrant 
approach and in another area you would use 
the negative income tax approach and then at 
the end of, a certain period see which 
approach has the greatest effect on the family 
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itself. We can forecast in fairly precise ways 
the monetary costs, but what we cannot fore- 
see are some of the other problems involved 
particularly with these families and the effect 
on the families themselves. 


Senator Fergusson: That would take a long 
time to do. It would even take years. 


Dr. Wharf: That is the trouble with experi- 
ments. They postpone decisions. 


The Chairman: But the one thing that is 
emphasized is that we do not have the time. 
Everybody thinks they have been studying 
poverty for years but they do not realize that 
we are the very first to have been doing it. 


Senator Quart: I am coming back to the 
social workers because I know there is a tre- 
mendous amount of frustration in trying to 
help the applicants. On the other hand, I 
believe that frequently some of the social 
workers give applicants the brushoff. We 
have had that explained to us here by many 
witnesses. Now can the Canadian Association 
of Social Workers on a national or provincial 
level, when you receive complaints of this 
kind, take any disciplinary action? If you 
have been listening to television recently, you 
will have heard from some of these poorer 
people about suggestions made to them that 
have not been at all nice, relating to morals 
and so forth. There have been cases where! 
the officer’s name has been mentioned by two 
or three people who were willing to come 
even before this committee and testify. So my) 
question is, have you any authority to take 
action in a situation like this? 


Dr. Wharf: We might have a variety of) 
responses to this, but I would like to say first! 
of all that social workers are the employees 
of agencies. And I think that one of the thing: 
we have neglected, and this is brought out in 
the brief, is ways of bringing accountability 
to the people served rather than being only) 
accountable to what we have called the input 
constituency, the taxpayer or the municipal 
level of government. I think the two sugges- 
tions we have made, and there are probably 
many others, for improvement in appeal 
procedures and for development of client 
groups do offer some way of providing 
accountability to the agency or to the organi- 
zational structure so there would be a way 
for an individual not simply on his own but 
through an organization or through a recog: 
nized appeal procedure to complain about thi 
practice of an individual worker. 
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I think this is one instance which has been 
neglected. It was pointed out even in a discus- 
sion last night that although social workers 
are much criticized, and I would not want to 
whitewash ourselves entirely, one of the 
things we did do and still continue to do is to 
orotect the clients receiving public assistance 
from having their names published in the 
ocal newspaper or posted on a bulletin board 
for all to see. I think social workers have 
fought against this practice because they feel 
it is their duty to protect the client. I think 
maybe what we have done is to have over- 
protected and now we are accused of pater- 
nalism and of not recognizing the contribu- 
tion that the clients themselves can make. 


Mr. Levine: About this question of the 
Association, we do have disciplinary func- 
tions. Part of the difficulty is the fact that this 
is true of our membership. But very often 
people may not be members of the profession- 
al group per se which is not again related to 
Dr. Wharf’s point. Are we content only with 
that? I think it is related to the question of 
accountability to the particular structure or 
agency and to the whole question as to how 
they are accountable and what can we as a 
professional group do, and I think we are 
very much committed to doing things around 
this nature of the protection of people and the 
mechanisms whereby they will have their 
rights preserved. I would like to emphasize 
Dr. Wharf’s point. You see, historically we 
seem to have different perspectives. Our con- 
cern and the thrust has been the protection of 
the client. This may have been seen or is now 
emerging as perhaps too partial a view and the 
client may require the protection of assistance 
or protection from abuse. This was never the 
intent or never the thrust, but is again part of 
our increasing understanding of the fact that 
we have not been as responsive as society— 
not only as social workers—to the kind of 
problems that people are experiencing when 
they have to accept service. 


Senator Quart: Just one further question. Is 
it necessary to have all the questions that a 
social worker asks of the average applicant? 


Mr. Levine: We are saying no. 
Dr. Wharf: Absolutely not. 


Senator Quart: Maybe some _ guidelines 
could be set so that so many questions are not 
asked, because it seems dreadful and humi- 
liating to the person who is applying for 
assistance. 
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Mr. Levine: These questions are due to 
legislation quite frequently, and this is where 
the bind comes in. In part these questions 
have been part of the procedures that have 
been established but I think again I prefer to 
go back to one of the recommendations where 
we recommended the separation of the 
receiving of benefits that are financial from 
the kind of questions that may be relevant in 
other contexts. 


Senator Carter: On this question of 
accountability, you refer to your brief and Dr. 
Wharf referred again this morning to the 
underutilization of the Canada Assistance 
Plan and the discrepancies and variations as 
between provinces. Has your organization 
done anything to bring these discrepancies 
and deficiencies, underutilization, etc. to the 
various provinces and what have you done to 
try to get these things remedied as an 
organization? 


Mr. Levine: I think there have been a va- 
riety of specific things related both to the 
national association and to the various pro- 
vineial groups in terms of the interpretation 
and the programming. I think there are also 
vast differences in the country where this is 
done. I think you can point with a certain 
amount of pride to the fact that where social 
workers have been in a position of power and 
authority there have been some vast differ- 
ences in terms of the implementation of the 
Canada Assistance Plan. 


Senator Carter: Have you made formal 
representations to a provincial government or 
to a municipal government as well as the 
federal? 


Mr. Levine: Yes, indeed. 
Dr. Wharf: On a provincial basis? 
Senator Carter: Yes, on a provincial basis. 


Dr. Wharf: Yes. Also—this may be a side 
point, but I would like to bring it out—I think 
the Canada Assistance Plan has been recog- 
nized as a piece of progressive legislation, and 
social workers were very heavily involved in 
the preparation of that plan. At the federal 
level social workers have made a contribution 
towards the development of progressive social 
policies. 


Senator Carter: You refer in your brief to 
the weak political position of the poor as a 
group. Whereas worry will stir up people who 
are wealthier and more affluent to protest, it 
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works the other way with the poor and it 
inhibits them from taking any action or 
exerting any pressure. Can you give us 
instances where social workers have helped 
these people to organize and exert pressure 
and to remedy that situation? 


Dr. Wharf: Yes. I would admit that this is a 
fairly recent phenomenon in terms of assist- 
ing specific groups of clients to organize and 
to protest, but nevertheless it is happening. 
You can cite some instances. In Toronto the 
Family Service Association and the Toronto 
Planning Council have detached staff mem- 
bers to public housing projects, one of the 
duties of which has been to encourage the 
formation of tenant councils that would do 
this kind of thing. 


Senator McGrand: Is not that what the 
Company of Young Canadians got into trou- 
ble over, because they went out to do this 
type of work? 


Mr. Levine: I think it may lead to some 
troubles, but I would say that you would not 
be having these hearings if there was not 
some preparation for attempting new ways 
and doing things new ways. I think there 
have been very positive experiences whereby 
there have been many social workers 
involved in tenant groups, in client groups, in 
trying to develop more indigenous responsive- 
ness and responsibility to particular local 
problems. 


This, again, will extend beyond just income 
maintenance, but again I speak from the point 
of view of the provision of health services or 
comprehensive social services. The accessibili- 
ty of a service is a problem too—Where is it 
located? What are the provisions whereby 
people can obtain it? 


We suggest the more involvement of people 
who are the recipients, the consumer, in fact, 
the more likely will be the relevance of the 
particular procedures and the particular con- 
centration of services. 


Senator Carter: Coming back to these 
formal representations, can you give us a 
little more detail on them—when, how many 
they have made, and what has resulted from 
them? Did they do any good? 


Dr. Wharf: The examples I could most 
readily cite right now—and perhaps we could 
supplement this later on—would be examples 
of social workers who are working out of 
agencies’ auspices in this... 
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Senator Carter: I am talking of your 
association as a national organization, or as a 
provincial branch—I do not care which. 


Dr. Wharf: One example I was involved in 
some years ago was the development of a 
brief which criticized the General Welfare 
Assistance Act in Ontario, which was present- 
ed to the provincial government. At that 
point I left the country to go back to school, 
so I am not aware of the immediate follow- 
ups that were given. That is one example that 
comes to my mind. 


In British Columbia the association has 
been involved in criticizing many of the poli- 
cies of the provincial government there. But 
to give you the chapter and verse would 
require some digging and a later supplement. 


Senator Carter: Perhaps you could furnish 
that? 


Dr. Wharf: Yes. 


Mr, Levine: We would be very pleased to 
send a listing of the kinds of appeals and 
briefs that were prepared related to these 
areas, 


Senaior Carter: What happens when there 
is a conflict between the needs of the poor, 
the needs of a single individual in poverty 
and the interest of the agency? Where does 
the social worker take his stand? Can you 
give us cases where they have stood up and 
fought on behalf of the client... 


Dr. Wharf: Yes, many. 


Senator Carter: .or have they just sat on. 
the fence and sided with the agency? What 
happens in cases like that? 


Dr. Wharf: I do not suppose there is any 
general rule. I think one of the facts of life 
we have to consider is that there may in fact 
be a conflict between what is deemed as 
necessary for the organization and what the 
client sees as being necessary. I feel that 
because of this inherent conflict there may 
very well be a case for having social workers 
fighting social workers, for having some social 
workers employed with neighbourhood 
groups, tenant groups and clients’ rights 
groups, and actively criticizing the practices 
of other social workers. I think that out of 
this kind of conflict can come some improve- 
ments, rather than too much of an emphasis 
on consensus and smoothing things over. 


Senator Carter: Is there much of that? 


| Dr. Wharf: Yes, it is developing very much 
light now. 


The Chairman: Miss VanLammers, you are 
an active social worker. Now, you tell us. 


| Miss VanLammers: I just wanted to men- 
jon somebody on the Senate committee’s 
taff, Joe Dufour, who went through the same 
ype of conflict and resolved it, I think, in a 
nost extraordinary way for us perhaps. I 
hink one of our problems has been, as social 
workers as a group, that we have not taken 
he stands we should take, and we are begin- 
hing to do so now. I am all for it, and I think 
he association is all for it and is backing up 
ihe individual members who take these 
\tands. 

_I think there is much more support from 
ihe group of social workers, and certainly this 
jas gone on in British Columbia and Saskat- 
thewan, where people have really put their 
tareers in some jeopardy in terms of future 
»mployment. 


| Dr. Wharf: It is going on in Toronto right 
low. 


! Miss VanLammers: And in Toronto, yes. 


| Senator Carier: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
0 pursue a different line of questioning. We 
lave professional people here this morning, 
ind this is a unique opportunity I have. 


The Chairman: We have lots of time, you 
fo ahead. 


' Senator Carter: We have this unique oppor- 
junity to get the information we want from 
them that we sometimes have not been able 


‘o get from others. 


I assume that all of you people have at 
some time worked in the field. If you have 
not worked in the field, you have had access 
‘© information, reports, and so forth. 

_ In your personal experience, either in the 
eld or from information you see coming 
‘rom reports, would you say that broken 
domes are more prevalent among the poor 
than among the public at large? 


i Miss VanLammers: I would. I have not any 
igures to back it up, but I think it would 
vertainly seem that financial pressures, for 
oe thing, can lead to the break-up of homes, 
and I have seen many cases of deserting 
‘athers where this is part of the problem, that 
his man sees no way out of his financial 
lilemma and pressures on him to meet the 
needs of his family and he just takes off and 
‘eaves the family, hoping that someone else 
all have the answer that he has not got. I 
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think family courts find that this is a common 
factor. I think the other thing is that perhaps 
among the upper groups there is a tendency 
to maintain the image of the family. In other 
words, people will stay in situations because 
of what the neighbours will say, or because of 
other things, and perhaps the family should 
be broken up. There is a difference, I think, 
in the attitude among the poor. There is not 
this much feeling about the stigma if they do 
decide to break up the family. They do not 
maintain it for the sake of appearances. 


Senator Carter: That is what I wanted to 
get at. You agree, from your experience, that 
the incidence is higher. 


Miss VanLammers: This is my own experi- 
ence, but I have no figures to back it up. 


Senator Carter: Has anybody else formed 
that opinion? 


Dr. Wharf: We tend to lump the poor in 
one category, and I think that there are many 
poor families with the kind of familial 
strength that enables them to hang together 
despite the odds that face them. There are 
other families where there may be some 
strain in the relationships already, and the 
added pressure of finances is such that the 
strain rises above the toleration point. There 
are some families in which both of these 
things happen, where the strain is already 
existing and the financial pressure is already 
existing. So, there are these differences 
within the poverty group that make it dif- 
ficult to generalize. 


Senator Carter: Yes, I agree with that. You 
refer in your brief to the outlook of the poor, 
and you say that their whole attitude is dif- 
ferent from that of a person who tries to live 
on the same income. You give the example of 
a reporter who tried to find out what it was 
like to be poor, and you say that while he was 
doing that he had the knowledge that he 
could escape from it the very next day if he 
wished to, whereas the real poor person has 
no such escape; he is doomed to that for life. 
Would you say that something like that 
applies to the marriage of young people who 
are in this poverty group—that they do not 
expect their marriage to last? Their parents’ 
marriage did not last, and their grandparents’ 
marriage did not last, and so they do not have 
the same expectations as people in other 
groups? 


Mr. Levine: This again is a very difficult 
thing to answer because of the vast differ- 
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ences in individuals. I think the point that is 
made in the brief about a different climate of 
opinion and experience would apply also to 
this whole question of expectation. I think a 
point is that very often people in this situa- 
tion do not have expectations, either in terms 
of increased finances or a rising standard of 
living, or even in terms of relationships. This 
is one of the things that we have experienced, 
that people tend to be in a morass of confu- 
sion and hopelessness where they do not see 
any hope for improvement or development. 
So, I think this would apply, from what I 
understand, in terms of people who are often 
caught up in relationships or situations where 
their usual terms of reference of experience is 
that things go wrong, and they have no con- 
trol over improving them. This is true even in 
respect of a problem that may not be finan- 
cial. There is a sense of lack of self-worth. 
Obviously a marraige cannot work in this 
situation, and they cannot really deal with 
their children, because all of their experience 
has been against it. 


Senator Carter: Would you say that that is 
transmitted to the children from one genera- 
tion to another? 


Dr. Wharf: I think that we mention this 
general point you are raising, Senator Carter, 
in our brief when we talk about universal 
social service. I have not the page in front of 
me, Mr. Chairman, but we say that typi- 
cally social services have been organized 
around problems such as those of child care, 
child protection, marital counselling, and that 
kind of thing. We have not extended them to 
the level where we can see what are points of 
stress in respect of which most people, even 
those in the middle class and upper class, 
experience some difficulty. In other words, 
there are some points in life where most 
families experience difficulty. I think we are 
seeing some development of this kind of 
thinking in social welfare. There are points at 
which many people experience difficulty, so it 
makes sense to organize your services around 
these points. We mention adolescence, pre- 
marital counselling, marriage, the birth of the 
first child, and retirement as points where 
many people experience problems. If social 
services are organized around these principles 
and made readily available then people at 
least would have an opportunity of availing 
themselves of these services. 


The Chairman: Yes. Yesterday’s Gallup poll 
indicated that 27 per cent did not quite know 
what their troubles were. That leaves roughly 
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73 per cent who did know, and 47 per cent of 
those said that their trouble was money. 


Dr. Wharf: Yes. 


The Chairman: Let us not get away from 
that. That was the public answering. 47 per 
cent said that their trouble was money. How 
do you see that? 


Dr. Wharf: I would say that income main- 
tenance is the first priority. That social sery- 
ices are important, but not the first priority. 


The Chairman: But if you have read our 
record—and it is obvious that you have 
because you have been quoting it back to us 
this morning—you will know that we have. 
said from the time we started that we think 
maintenance income itself is not the answer: 
That we need services with it. We have 
always said that, and we have always had 
that in our minds. What are we saying that is 
wrong? How is our thinking wrong, or are 
you just supporting what we have been 
saying? 


Mr. Levine: We are supporting it, but we 
are saying that if there is a choice in terms of 
priority then the maintenance is something 
that we can and should be doing something 
about immediately. We are not suggesting 
that there needs to be a polarization between 
a variety of different positions. We are sug- 
gesting that social services may be a need,| 
but maintenance is a very clear cut and very 
specific need, and in the perception of most) 
people it is a concern of absolutely immediate) 
priority. This is something that could be a 
base or a beginning point. The elimination of 
this could be a common base, and the social 
services, as Dr. Wharf said, could be directed | 
at the problem areas among the poor, at the} 
single mother and persons like her. 


Senator Carter: I have one last question.) 
The children born in this group have general- 
ly the expectation that the marriage will not 
last, and so forth, but are those children 
handicapped with respect to access to moral 
and spiritual influences? Can they get to 
Sunday School, as most children can? How do 
they stand in relationship to the moral and 
spiritual influences? 


Dr. Wharf: If you define “moral and spir- 
itual” very widely.. 


Senator Carter: I am thinking of Sunday) 
School and youth organizations like the Girl 
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‘Guides and Boy Scouts, and other organiza- 
tions that are character building. I am think- 
ing even of religious services. 


Dr. Wharf: I would think that they are 
handicapped if the organization demands a 
uniform or a price for joining, or the other 
participants in the program are at a higher 
economic level. There are disadvantages here 
from which the poor children suffer. I think 
there are disadvantages in terms of things 
like access to reading material in the home. 
You know, the average poor home is not 
likely to be well equipped with reading 
material. There are public libraries, of course, 
and these are utilized. There is an interesting 
experiment starting in London where the 
neighbourhood social service office is being 
based in a library. It is thought that this 
would be a way to promote the library and to 
increase the use of the library. I would say 
that in these areas those children are 
vestricted. 


_ Miss VanLammers: I would like to say that 
another thing is that putting housing projects 
for poor families 20 miles out of town is not 
nelping with respect to their access to the 
things you mentioned. I think that there is a 
vig problem here. 


Senator Quart: You mentioned organiza- 
dons which require a uniform. I should like 
mention that Ihave been a Divisional 
commissioner of Guides, and a member of 
the National Council, and I can assure you 
hat in most cases arrangements are made 
vithout publicity for a girl to be supplied 
vith the uniform. One of the reasons for 
idopting uniforms for Scouts and Guides is 
hat there will not be great competition in 
lress such as exists in schools. Many children 
lrop out from school because of dress. 


Dr. Wharf: I acknowledge your point, 
vhich is well taken. The discrimination arises 
Tom the necessity to make the special 
rrangements. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
he): In answer to Senator Cook, reference 
vas made by Dr. Wharf to the fact that the 
Tovince would only agree to live up to the 
greement. Can they? We are back in the old 
uuck-passing business where the provincial 
Overnment blames the federal government 
nd the municipal government blames the 
rovincial government. There seems to be no 
nswer. 
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The Chairman: There is an answer to that. 
These witnesses are all from the Province of 
Ontario, which is the province that can afford 
it and the one that is doing the least about it. 
Let us get it on the record and be honest 
about it. Is that true? 


Mr. Calmain: That is correct. 


Dr. Wharf: There may be other problems, 
but the Chairman’s answer is very appropri- 
ate. It is not only a question of being able, but 
being willing. 


The Chairman: There are problems which 
do not apply to these witnesses, who are here 
not as citizens of one province but represent- 
ing all. They know this is true. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): Your brief refers to “the cruel pressure 
of advertising”. That is well put and I agree 
with it. What has been your experience in 
consumer training for poor people? 


Miss VanLammers: The family agencies 
have certainly been involved in this, working 
also with credit unions. We have been 
involved in training credit union personnel to 
give some type of realistic consumer training. 
However, it starts with children being taught 
the value of money and goods by their par- 
ents and should be part of living and family 
life education in the school. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Who is going to teach the parent? Do you ever 
follow a welfare recipient on her shopping? 


Miss VanLammers: Yes, this is done 
through the Welfare Department and their 
teaching homemakers. They take them out 
and shop with them, teaching them to make 
out a shopping list and decide what is a good 
buy. They also train them to use the co-oper- 
ative which is being developed in lower town. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): Is that done on a large scale or is it just 
beginning? 


Mr. Levine: Yes, it is increasing. There is a 
neighbourhood program in Hamilton which 
instructs parents not only in child rearing but 
in home management, including budget plan- 
ning and shopping trips. It is an increasing 
effort among social workers in which the 
whole area of family life is broadly 
interpreted. 


Dr. Wharf: Good shopping depends upon 
having sufficient income to take advantage of 
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sales and buying in bulk. Some of the most 
economically managed homes are those with 
freezers where meat can be bought in quanti- 
ty, vegetables in season and stored. This is 
not available to those on assistance, no matter 
how astute they may be in devising meals to 
fit their income. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): Again you have points for argument. 
What is your philosophy with regard to 
buying now and paying later, which is so 
appealing to the poor people who cannot 
afford it? 


Mr. Levine: This is referred to in the com- 
ments on advertising. It is not a helpful or 
productive aspect. It affects not only the poor, 
but other people in terms of the climate in 
which we find ourselves. There are so many 
pressures such as “fly now, buy now.” It is 
not a question of whether it is necessary or 
within one’s capacity. 


Miss VanLammers: We conducted a survey 
in Ottawa which revealed that poor people 
are not so much in debt as are the middle and 
upper income groups. 


The Chairman: Define 
roughly? 


middle income, 


Miss VanLammers: Between $5,000 and 


$8,000. 


The Chairman: Those in the middle of that 
bracket are in greater debt. That is the 
record. 


Senaior Pearson: The same situation pre- 
vailed in the rual areas of Saskatchewan 
where the land was not productive and farm- 
ers were poor. They were in less debt than 
those whose crops were bountiful. The latter 
were continually buying more expensive 
machinery. 


Senaior Fergusson: People and their chil- 
dren are bombarded with reasons why they 
should buy certain articles. This is sometimes 
hard to resist. Do you think the advertisers 
should have responsibility in this area? 


Miss VanLammers: Definitely. 


Dr. Wharf: The responsibility seems to be 
more in relation to selling their product than 
safeguarding public interest. 


Miss VanLammers: They are directing their 
advertising to children, who maybe use the 
products but do not pay for them. 
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Mr. Calmain: Galbraith makes a good point 
with respect to that. He says it is simple 
psychological exploitation. You induce need 
and form your corporation around it. 


The Chairman: The economy of the country 
just demands more and more of the same 
thing. It is unfortunate, but there it is. 


Senator Fergusson: Perhaps there should be 
some education of the advertisers. 


Senator McGrand: We have just been 
speaking about accommodation for the poor. 
Is there any way of building into housing 
projects at the time they are erected storage 
for vegetables in bulk, such as bags of 
potatoes or carrots, or frozen meat? 


Dr. Wharf: Sure. 
(Madawaska-Restigou- 


Senator Fournier 
che): Very cheaply. 


Senator McGrand: But it is not done. Why 
is it not done? Apparently everybody agrees, 
so I will pass to another question. The matter 
of broken homes has been mentioned several 
times and discussed, and Senator Carter 
asked about the number of broken homes 
among the poor compared with those of the! 
better off. What is the comparison in Sweden 
or New Zealand, where dire poverty has been 
eliminated? Have you any idea? I understand 
that in Sweden divorces are quite common, 
and a divorce must mean a broken home, to 
some extent, unless there is an immediate 
replacement. 


Mr. Calmain: We do not have the actual 
figures, but I think the one basic difference in) 
those countries is that the net of security, if I 
can term it that, is so much more fine, the 
mesh is more fine. When these unfortunate 
events occur, at least the disasters to the chil- 
dren or the people themselves are not so 
extreme, because of the much wider mesh net 
of social services. I think that is one of the 
erucial differences. I would not want to guess 
about the kind of society they have, whether 
that has a bearing on the rate of divorce or 
families breaking up. 


Dr. Wharf: We would agree that a social 
problem such as the whole phenomenon of 
drug use among adolescents is not by any 
means restricted to the lower class. In fact, it 
may be more a middle class phenomenon. We 
argue that social problems reside only with 
the poor, but we say, as Mr. Calmain pointed 
out, that one is not an argument for the other, 
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shat even if there are going to be social prob- 
ems there is no reason why we should not 
ake care of the income problem. 


| Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
Judy LaMarsh has the answer to that. Get 
married five years and have a broken home. 


| Senator Fergusson: In footnote No. 9, on 
page (ii), reference is made to Professor 
Sagan: 

_ Ge is quoted as saying, “We should think 
of changing the behaviour of the mothers 
of poor children during the first two 


years of the child’s life.” 


| How in practice will you do that? 


_ Mr. Levine: We made very brief allusions 
0 some of the thrust around family life edu- 
vation, and Walter has done a variety of things 
n this particular community. This is one 
dotential aspect of again trying to develop 
aeighbourhood based programs, where young 
nothers have the opportunity of both prepa- 
sation for having their children and then, as 
was said earlier, dealing with some of the 
stresses of first experiences. 


- Senator Fergusson: Will they accept this 
dpportunity? 


_ Mr. Levine: We have found that again it is 
1 question of accessibility. It depends where it 
is. If it is to be a downtown centre or a 
suburban area, then of course not. Again 
dsing the limited experience we have had of 
the family service agency in Hamilton, where 
they have developed neighbourhood based 
orograms in a church basement or a local 
shopping centre, they have waiting lists of 
young mothers who want to attend and 
varticipate. 


| Senator Fergusson: This is very interesting. 
i want to know whether these young mothers 
are willing to take this on. 


Mr. McCallum: I think I can add to that 
from some experience we had last year ina 
program. Preschool children went three days 
a week in the mornings, and the mothers also 
attended. The mothers were involved in a 
family life education program. Unquestiona- 
bly they are very responsive to it, and can 
with help carry out the suggestions made to 


Senator Fergusson: That is very interesting. 
I should like to say something else that has 
nothing to do with the questions. On the back 
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page of the brief there is a list of the board of 
directors of the Canadian Association of 
Social Workers. We have here this morning 
the president-elect, Mr. Levine, who has con- 
tributed a great deal to this discussion, but I 
do not know if it is realized that we also have 
here the president, Mr. Stubbins. I should also 
like to draw attention to fact that the execu- 
tive secretary, Miss Florence Philpott, is with 
him. Miss Philpott is the sister of Elmer Phil- 
pott, who was a member of the House of 
Commons, and most of us knew him. 


The Chairman: I am delighted that you 
have said that. You and I assumed that every- 
body knew this, but I am glad you have 
brought it to the attention of the committee. 


Senator Fergusson: I do not think every- 
body did know it. 


The Chairman: Mr. McCallum mentioned 
the ladies being willing to go to classes with 
the children. You will remember the Ottawa 
group who were before us, I think he was 
referring to the Ottawa group who were 
doing that kind of work. 


Mr. McCallum: There are a number of 
groups in Ottawa involved in that. I am 
speaking of our own program with the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. 


The Chairman: This was not the Children’s 
Aid. This was another group. 


Mrs. 
Centre. 


VanLammers: The Family Service 


The Chairman: The Family Service Centre. 
One of the members of our staff works 
amongst them, I remember that very well. We 
were talking about the demogrant and the 
negative income tax. Can you tell the com- 
mittee why on balance the Americans, who 
entered into a new program, took the nega- 
tive income tax rather than the demogrant? 
Secondly, even more important do you think 
that Canadian public opinion would stand for 
a cheque to any two millionaires in Canada— 
I will name a couple, Taylor and Roman who 
say they are millionaires—of, say, $3,000 a 
piece sent to them with the hope that we 
would retrieve it? Do you think public opin- 
ion would accept that? 


Dr. Wharf: On the first question, my guess 
would be that the reason the United States 
have opted for the negative income tax is 
that the history of their programs has been in 
a selective rather than a universal area. I 
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think that is consistent with their whole 
development. On the second question, I think 
an important part of any demogrant approach 
has to be tied in with taxation. Anything that 
sees demogrants going on a universal basis to 
very affluent people has to be, I feel, taxed 
back in order to recoup this. The basic advan- 
tage of the demogrant, as I see it, is that it 
does not differentiate at the point of applica- 
tion between the poor. 


The Chairman: Do you think that people 
believe you tax back? 


Mr. Levine: If we do they will. 


The Chairman: Have we taxed back the 
money on Old Age Security? We said at that 
time that we would tax back that money, but 
have we done it? Of course we haven’t, and 
you know that as well as I do. 


Mr. Calmain: I do not think we have on 
any demogrant. 


The Chairman: We did not suggest that, but 
we did say that on Old Age Security we 
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would pay it to everybody and retrieve it you 
know as well as I do that we have not. 


Mr. Calmain: I think this is borne out more 
emphatically and more demonstratively by 
the hearings before the United States Senate 
last year which was investigating the fact 
that innumerable millionaires paid no taxes 
at all. 


The Chairman: Various senators have 
indicated to you the extent of appreciation 
which they have for the excellent brief you 
have presented to us. We expected excellence 
from you, because you are concerned with 
this problem. My own view is that in the days 
ahead, with appeal becoming more and more 
important and the rights of poor people being 
more recognized, the work and the impor- 
tance of the social worker will grow. They 


will have to do social work rather than cleri- 
cal work in order to justify being there at all. 
That is, of course, exactly what we want 


them to do. On behalf of the committee, I 


express my thanks to all of you. 


The committee adjourned. 
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| 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The Canadian Association of Social Work- 
ers is a professional association of more than 
3,500 social workers, with members in all 
provinces, the Yukon and the Northwest Ter- 
‘ritories. One of its purposes is to provide a 
means whereby social workers may take 
‘action on issues of social welfare. 


| Members of the Association have had close 
‘contact with the conditions of the poor and 
‘the consequences of poverty through em- 
ployment in a wide range of social welfare 
agencies and government departments. A few 
of these are: Children’s Aid Societies, Family 
Service Centres, Housing Authorities, voca- 
tional counselling agencies, various resi- 
dential and correctional institutions, Day Care 
‘Centres, rehabilitation organizations and Com- 
munity Planning Councils. 


Many members have appeared before the 
Senate Committee, usually as representatives 
of employing agencies. They have presented, 
ong other things, detailed information 
about welfare rate schedules and practices in 
their particular localities. 


This Brief represents the views of the 
national professional association of social 
workers. 


IL. SUMMARY OF MAIN CONCLUSIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Nae. 


1. Not only the poor but all Canadians are a 
target for anti-poverty efforts; the attitudes of 
the majority set limits upon what can be done 
about poverty. (Paragraph 1, References 1 
and 2). 


_ 2. Relative poverty is an important deter- 
minant of a sense of discontent. (Paragraphs 5 
and 6). 


3. The worst effects of long term poverty 
are on children. (Paragraph 10, Reference 9). 


| 4. Despite all odds, many poor people are 
able to survive and to persevere because of 
anusual personal strengths and special tal- 
ants. (Paragraph 11, Reference 10). 


9. Canada, in comparison with some other 
‘ountries, has done less than she should have 
lone to reduce or eliminate poverty. (Para- 
graph 12, Reference 11). 


6. The doctrine of “political democracy, 
tigh productivity and universal education” is 
nsufficient to deal with poverty. (Paragraphs 
3, 14, 15, 16, 17 References 12 and 13). 
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7. The too-exclusive emphasis upon eco- 
nomic incentives, as reflected in the welfare 
system and in the proposed tax reform, oper- 
ates to limit assistance benefits to the poor 
and to limit taxes of the affluent. (Paragraphs 
A des US 3 MOXA AAS yd leas PE 


8. Canada draws a sizeable amount of reve- 
nue from the poor through direct and indirect 
taxation. (Paragraphs 31, 32). 


9. While awaiting a plan of guaranteed 
income improvements should be made in the 
present public assistance system. (Paragraphs 
B05 O60): 


B. Recommendations 

1. Income maintenance should be provided 
to those in need without conditions and 
administered with minimum investigation and 
the use of centralized computer procedures. 
(Paragraphs 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42). 


2. Social services should be broadly 
expanded, extended to all, and well publi- 
cized. (Paragraphs 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49). 

3. The provision of social services should be 
separated from the administration of financial 
aid. (Paragraphs 44, 45, 46, 47, 48). 


4. Appeal procedures should be improved. 
(Paragraphs 53, 54, 55, 56, 57). 

5. Development of a set of living standards 
adjusted regularly to keep pace with chang- 
ing needs. (Paragraph 30). 

6. Immediate upward adjustment of all 
benefits to low income groups (minimum 
wage, public assistance benefits, payments to 
aged, Family and Youth Allowances) to com- 
pensate for loss of purchasing power due to 
inflation. (In the five years ending 1969 there 
has been a 16.5% loss of purchasing power). 


7. Regular adjustment of all benefits to low 
income groups to reflect changes in purchas- 
ing power and of living standards. 


8. Reform of tax structure to reduce regres- 
sive elements and to follow more closely the 
principle of ability to pay. 

9. Reduce financial barriers to education. 

10. Early introduction of a program of 
Guaranteed Annual Income. 


III, DEFINITION 


1. Many worthwhile definitions of what 
constitutes poverty have been advanced by 
groups across Canada. Two concepts seem to 
us to be of special importance. The first, 
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“psychic poverty’ emphasizes that we must 
not limit our concern exclusively to those 
with insufficient income, but that the broader 
public also constitutes a “target population” if 
we are to materially reduce or eliminate 
poverty”. Public attitudes set limits to what 
can be done. The second is the concept of a 
“poverty band” referred to in the submission 
of the Canadian Welfare Council. This idea, 
which extends the notion of specific levels of 
poverty, has great value because it focuses not 
only upon those with incomes below some 
particular limit, but also upon those close to 
it who must be kept in mind from a preventive 
point of view. It also provides some flexibility 
in thinking about such factors as family char- 
acteristics and geographic location. 


2. We would like to develop three further 
points that should be made in reference to a 
definition of poverty. 


3. First, although it is still popularly 
unrecognized, many of the poor are employed.® 
They pay for various costs of employment 
such as work clothes, transportation, union 
dues, pensions, and contribute to unem- 
ployment insurance, various taxes and premi- 
ums. Therefore, the point to consider is their 
net, rather than gross incomes. 


4. Second, any definition of poverty or 
description of poverty must be recognized as 
an abstraction from poverty as it is 
experienced. Poverty is a closed book to most 
people who have not experienced it. We 
cannot even “go and live with the poor” and 
thereby get the real gist of it. From time to 
time, newspaper reporters experiment with 
what it is like to try to live on an Old Age 
Pension or some similar allowance, for a 
month or so, and describe poverty out of their 
experiences. The trouble is that, however 
little money the reporter takes with him, 
however poor the clothes he wears or the 
food he eats, he knows that he can escape 
from the situation whenever he wishes. He 
simply has to go back to his office or to his 
home and call the whole thing off. Part of the 
vital difference of the fact of poverty is that 
the poor cannot call it off. They are in it, and 
for many of them there is no foresseable way 
out. Not only do they lack “things” but they 
know that they will go on lacking them and 
for many of them their lives are, at best, 
tenuously held above disaster by the slender- 
est of threads. We mention this, not to deter 
anyone from learning as much as he can 
about poverty through first-hand contacts 
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with the poor, but as a reminder that there 
are limits to what can be gained from that 
approach. 


5. Third, we want to emphasize the concept 
of relative poverty and related psychological 
factors. For example, a few years ago an 
advertisement was current showing a picture 
of Caesar in his tent, writing his despatches 
by the light of a candle. The text explained 
that Caesar, for all his Legions, could com- 
mand no more than feeble candle-light when 
night fell. This was contrasted with the cheap 
and effective light that most people could now 
afford. This illustrates an important point in 
our view—that in many respects the privation 
experienced by today’s poor is less extreme in 
absolute terms than it was for yesterday’s 
poor. Unhappily, this is hardly a source of joy 
for the now poor; they can get only limited 
happiness from turning on a light bulb. By 
the same token, the absence of this minimum 
convenience would be resented by today’s 
poor. W. G. Runciman‘ developed this theme 
that social discontent was based less on actual 
deprivation than on relative deprivation. The 
important factor is the degree to which those 
at the bottom of the pyramid feel that they 
are being treated unequally and that such 
treatment is undeserved. The way in which 
this is measured depends on the range of 
comparison with ‘‘reference groups”. A starv- 
ing man whose reference group is exclusively 
that of other starving men may have few 
complaints against the society that permits 
starvation. The wealthy man whose reference 
group is exclusively men more affluent than 
he is may be discontented. We may be rea- 
sonably satisfied that neither Caesar nor 
anyone else in his time felt unfairly treated 
by the absence of electric light. We are prob-| 
ably all agreed that now it would be regarded 
as a deprivation, as wholly undeserved, and) 
the cause of considerable discontent. Similar-| 
ly, other material advantages—television, 
cars, washing machines, toasters—have come! 
to be expected as part of an accepted stand- 
ard of life. 


6. Obviously, poverty hurts when physical 
privation is extreme, but it also hurts when 
there is a clear gulf between “haves” and 
“have nots’, when there is forced attention to 
this gulf and when the disparity is thought to 
be unjust and/or avoidable. Since poverty is 
relative, it inevitably raises the issue of 
equity. This is referred to in a later part 0 
this Brief. ; 


7. Allowing for these points, then, we find it 
useful to accept as a common reference point 


) 


the (revised) levels of poverty proposed by 
the Economic Council of Canada.5 


IV. THE EFFECTS OF POVERTY UPON 
THE POOR 


8. In our changing society, some things do 
not change. Bernard Shaw, writing in 1905 
(Preface to Major Barbara), refers to the 
“silly levity with which we tolerate poverty” 
and continues: 

...If a man is indolent, let him be 
poor. If he is a drunkard, let him be poor. 
If he is addicted to the fine arts or to 
pure science instead of to trade and 
finance, let him be poor. If he chooses to 
spend his wages on his beer and his 
family instead of saving it up for his old 
age, let him be poor. Let nothing be done 
for the “undeserving”; let him be poor. 
Serve him right! 

Now what does this Let Him Be Poor 
mean? It means let him be weak. Let him 
be ignorant. Let him become a nucleus of 
disease. Let him be a standing exhibition 
and example of ugliness and dirt. Let 
him have rickety children. Let him be 
cheap, and drag his fellows down to his 
own price by selling himself to do their 
work. Let his habitations turn our cities 
into poisonous congeries of slums. ... Let 
“the undeserving” become still less de- 
serving; and let the deserving lay up for 
himself not treasures in heaven, but 
horrors in hell upon earth... 


The crying need of the nation is not for 
better morals, cheaper bread, temperance, 
liberty, culture, redemption of fallen sis- 
ters and erring brothers, nor the grace, 
love and fellowship of the Trinity, but 
} simply for enough money. And the evil 
to be attacked is not sin, suffering, greed, 
priestcraft, kingcraft, demagogy, monopo- 
ly, ignorance, drink, war, pestilence, nor 
any of the other consequences of poverty, 
but just poverty itself. 


| 9. It would be impossible to list all of the 
‘fects of poverty upon the people who 
ndure it. For the most desperately poor, 
hose caught in a cycle of poverty, there is 
irtually no aspect of their lives or the lives 
f their families that is unaffected. Each 
onsequence becomes in part a new cause, 
vith the final result that the individual feels 
verwhelmed with a sense of utter powerless- 
‘ess and worthlessness. “We are born poor 
nd will stay poor, ain’t nothing we can do to 
hange it’, as one welfare recipient put it. 
21806—3 
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For people in that position, the entire struc- 
ture of society seems to conspire to keep them 
there. As D. Caplovitz’ established (in his 
study of the same title), the poor pay more; 
very often substantially more. “The low 
income person often lacks self confidence and 
has a low level of self esteem, characteristics 
which make him vulnerable to the blandish- 
ments of salesmen who induce him to buy by 
flattering his ego. He is prone to impulse 
buying and vulnerable to fraud and decep- 
tion.”” Social workers are familiar with some 
of the predicaments of the poor in the mar- 
ket-place: the gouging slum landlords; the 
debt-riddled installment-buying poor putting 
off the day of reckoning by “consolidating 
their debts”; the cruel pressure of 
advertising®, creating the desire, especially 
pronounced in children, for goods that should 
not be bought; inflation that reduces the pur- 
chasing power of the poor who are usually on 
fixed incomes if they are employed, or fixed 
pensions or welfare benefits if they are not. 


10. The barriers that poverty presents in 
terms of housing, neighbourhood, post-second- 
ary education and hence well-paying jobs, 
have all been documented in numerous 
reports and demographic studies and we 
believe there is little to add to that pool of 
information. We believe it is less popularly 
recognized that prolonged poverty, with its 
anxiety and worry, may have destructive psy- 
chological consequences upon the adult poor 
and to an even greater degree upon their 
children.® 


11. Of course, it is very important to note 
that large numbers of the poor have at least 
retained the dignity of employment, even 
though it may be sporadic or part-time and at 
deplorable wages. Moreover, social workers 
know from their experience that many of the 
poor have strengths and capacities that have 
helped them to face odds that would surely 
have crushed many of those who have never 
had to face them.” 


V. THE VALUE ISSUES 


12. Canada, with one of the highest per 
capita standards of living in the world, is in 
an economic position to eliminate poverty—at 
least in terms of the levels of the Economic 
Council. It appears to us that there is no 
doubt that the basic issue is one of values and 
whether the Canadian public wishes to 
remove poverty from our national life. There 
are many indications that it does not. Several 
countries, some with far less in the way of 
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natural resources than Canada, have directed 
much more effort toward their poverty prob- 
lems. Some—Sweden is an example—have to 
all intents and purposes eliminated poverty. 


13. The Association believes that Canada 
may have relied too exclusively upon what 
has been termed “the three pillars of liberal 
doctrine, namely, political democracy, high 
productivity and universal education”. The 
limitations of this doctrine and at least some 
of the reasons for its failure are clear. First, 
high productivity as a goal in itself is almost 
meaningless without reference to the form of 
distribution of that productivity. It is entire- 
ly possible that every year could see higher 
records of GNP and worse poverty. If we 
distribute income inequitably, then the con- 
cept of universal education also tends to be 
less meaningful, particularly as the demands 
for increased levels of education are constant- 
ly raised, along with the time and money 
consumed in its attainment. 


“Families earning less than $6,000 cannot 
ordinarily handle the expenses associated 
with university education and families 
earning less than $3,000. cannot always 
handle the expenses associated with a 
complete high school education. The high 
cost of specialized education together 
with the existing high degree of income 
inequality perpetuates the great gap of 
earnings by restricting the supply of 
highly paid specialists and maintaining 
the excess numbers of unskilled and 
poorly educated who compete for low 
paying jobs in primary, manufacturing 
and service industries.” 


14. As we might expect, the other pillar, 
political democracy, is vastly compromised by 
the facts of poverty. The comment has been 
made at earlier meetings of this Committee 
that more submissions by or representations 
of the poor would be desirable. We agree 
entirely. Considering the large numbers of 
poor people in Canada, and how great their 
stake in the matter, it has been a relatively 
small, though very valuable, showing. For 
most of the poor, however, the Chairman has 
put it well: “poverty is a full-time job’. It 
drains off time and energy and people are 
necessarily preoccupied with the problems of 
the moment. As a result, governments have 
attended to the interests of more politically 
active elements of the community. 


15. A typical case in point is the public 
discussion we have heard about the White 
Paper for Tax Reform. To date the vocal 
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groups have been middle and upper incom: 
classes who have a particular advantage t 
seek or to preserve. Because they are ofter 
highly trained and can devote time to thi 
“problem” or hire specialists to do so fo 
them, their position has been strongly pre 
sented and defended. By contrast, the inter 
ests of the poor, though the issues vitalh 
concern them, have not been advanced. Thi 
poor are in roughly the same position to th 
political system as they are to the market 
place and for roughly the same reasons. Th 

while it may be debated that there has beer 
some improvement, it still appears to be tru: 
that the political system responds very feebly 
to the needs of the large numbers of poor 
simply because they are less able to rai 
their interests to positions of priority in com 


petition with the interests of others.™ | 


16. In the opinion of the Association, th: 
three-part doctrine is highly incompatibl 
with the premise that people are of value jus 
because they are human beings. The emphasi 
upon productivity inevitably means that les; 
productive people are penalized, and for thi 
there is only the shakiest justification 
Raymond Williams has put the point ver: 
neatly: “It is not an argument agains 
women’s suffrage that women are physicall; 
weaker than men, nor an argument for slav 
ery that men differ in intelligence... noi 
finally, is it an argument for inequality that i 
is supported by ‘‘economic law’’; these “laws 
are relative to circumstances and institutions 
and these are determined by the values, pref) 
erences, interests and ideals which rule a 
any moment in a given society’. It is obviou! 
that the vast bulk of the poor are not poo: 
voluntarily. It should not be a basis for exact 
ing the penalty of poverty that this one ha 
an IQ of 80 rather than 120, or that one ha) 
skils that have been made obsolete by} 
advancing technology, or that others ari 
single parents with dependent children 
Despite research evidence to the contrary”, i) 
has become part of our folk-lore to talk glibls 
of people squandering welfare benefits; wi 
scarcely notice how readily we squande! 
human potential. But even if there were n¢ 
economic returns from refusing to waste sucl 
potential, even if the Economic Council hac 
not estimated a “lost output” of somethin; 
ranging from “just below $1 billion to some: 
thing in the order of $2 to $23 billion’ i 
would still be grossly wrong to do so. This 
understandably, causes people to lose faith i 
their system of government or become hostils 
or alienated towards it. 


» 17, Another closely related doctrine that 
(prevails in our society is the theme of the lad- 
der of opportunity. This ladder is more a 
‘promise than a reality for many of the poor, 
‘educational and other costs are often prohibi- 
tive and there seems to be little recognition of 
‘the help that many people need to get started. 
lnetheless, it is a part of common doctrine 
and, in fact, does provide an exit from pover- 
‘ty for some. Sometimes special advantages of 
good fortune, good health, vigour, unique per- 
‘sonal contacts and fortuitous opportunities 
‘can protect individuals from the worst conse- 
quences of long-term poverty and prepare 
them for the escape from it, despite all the 
odds. Unhappily, the ascent up the ladder is 
usually a solitary one for an individual and 
perhaps his immediate family. Nobody would 
Quarrel with the good fortune of such 
individuals who are able to make use of such 
ladders as, for example, the increasing oppor- 
tunity of student loans. But it is futile to 
pretend that the existence of the means of 
escape for these people is sufficient to justify 
the neglect or scapegoating of the group as a 
whole. The scapegoating that does, in fact, 
occur merely serves to emphasize the feelings 
of worthlessness of the poor towards them- 
selves and intensify the isolation and loss of 
‘sense of community”. 


_ 18. The domestic unrest that has convulsed 
the U.S.A. in the past five years and which 
Aas involved many poor people, may be 
prompting some re- appraisal of the values of 
their culture. Among the many studies that 
fave been recently made is a President’s 

commission Report on the Causes of Vio- 
lence. Among the things it found was strong 
madition of violence in the U.S.A. which has 
peen popularly paraphrased in the expression 
‘violence is as American as apple pie’. While 
we are thankful that Canada has not yet had 
tause to establish similar Commissions, we 
are discovering that economic and _ social 
njustice i is as Canadian as the maple leaf. For 
2xample, while reports such as those of the 
economic Council of Canada describe the fact 
of widespread poverty in Canada so clearly, 
we have not even been able to take sufficient 
Measures to protect low incomes from the 
“ffects of inflation. 


19. Financial Expressions of our Value 
jystem As Raymond Williams observes in our 
tarlier quotation, economic circumstances are 
letermined in large measure by the values, 
wreferences, interests and ideals which rule at 
my moment in a given society. We believe 
hat this is generally so, and have made ref- 
21806—3} 
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erences where different value systems else- 
where have resulted in large applications of 
the national effort toward the reduction 
and/or elimination of poverty. 


20. In this context, we believe it is neces- 
sary to refer to some of the values and 
assumptions in our society that underlie two 
financial activities—providing public welfare 
benefits and collecting taxes. 


21. One of the implicit assumptions appears 
to be that economic incentives are a sufficient 
determinant of behaviour to guide policy. In 
the field of public welfare it has been tradi- 
tionally assumed that if people could receive 
from welfare benefits any approximation of 
what they could earn if they were employed, 
they would refuse to work. In order to main- 
tain an “incentive” to get off welfare, benefits 
were kept very low indeed and severe con- 
straints were applied to any extra income the 
poor might gain for themselves. 


22. This interpretation of motivation con- 
flicts with the experience of social workers 
who know that most people struggle to stay 
off welfare even, in some cases, when the 
need is extreme. Peitchinis’ research in Cal- 
gary” showed that fewer than 5 per cent of 
those on welfare were employable. His study 
also showed that a common response of many 
people eligible for welfare seemed to be “no 
thank you, we will manage somehow”. A 
more recent illustration can be drawn from 
the partial reports of the New Jersey experi- 
ment.* Tentative results show that, for better 
or worse, low-income American families are 
gripped by the familiar puritan work ethic; 
that grants or supplements to incomes are not 
squandered and that far from becoming loaf- 
ers, the former poor become more productive 
than ever when measured against control 
groups. Furthermore, “job stability’ was 
designated as twice as important as any other 
aspect of a desired job by the recipient group, 
and 60 per cent indicated they would work at 
two jobs to improve their status. 


23. In the collection of taxes we again see a 
reliance upon the incentive concept, only now 
it serves to limit taxation rates of the 
wealthy. It is assumed, for example, in the 
recent tax proposals” that if marginal income 
tax rates exceed 50 per cent (plus proposed 
capital gains tax), “incentive” and productivi- 
ty will fall off: 

“Taxes, by their nature, cannot always 


promote all our economic goals, but they 
should interfere as little as possible with 
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incentives to work and invest and with 
the directions our economy follows in 
meeting demands of consumers and 
foreign markets. Some proposals in this 
paper are intended to ensure that the 
incentive to work and invest is not 
unduly inhibited, that investments 
needed for productivity and public pur- 
poses are not rejected in favour of less 
desirable alternatives just because of 
their tax consequences.’ 

“One economic issue is the influence of 
the proposed tax changes on the efforts 
men and women put into their work. Will 
they work as much of the year, or work 
as hard, if taxes change? Here there are 
many individual observations, opinions 
and experience and some fairly evident 
arguments. The higher a man’s income 
the less he needs additional income and 
therefore the less he needs to work 
harder. On the other hand, he is likely to 
be a person who will work hard anyway. 
The higher the total tax a man pays, the 
more he needs to work or get a better job 
to support himself and his family, and to 
attain his other material objectives. The 
higher the tax he must pay on anything 
extra he earns—his marginal rate of 
tax—the less inducement there is to work 
longer or harder to earn more.’ 


24. These are doubtful propositions judging 
from experience elsewhere. For example, 
Douglas Fullerton reports of Sweden: 

“By North American standards the rates 
of tax are brutal. Progressivity is steep, 
and has been accentuated over the past 
decade by inflation. ... On income alone, 
national and local combined, a single man 
earning $10,000 pays $4,500 in taxes; his 
marginal rate is 55 per cent. A married 
man earning $20,000 pays half his income 
in taxes; his marginal rate is 63 per cent. 
Capital gains are taxed (100 per cent on 
securities held under two years) on a 
scale reducing with length of time the 
asset is held. On top of this are special 
‘net wealth” taxes—a capital levy—rang- 
ing up to 1.8 per cent per annum on 
assets in excess of $200,000.”” 


25. Speculating om why these rates of tax- 
ation has not led to a brain drain of profes- 
sional people, Fullerton attributed it to the 
roots that a person has in his own country 
and with his friends, the high status that the 
professions are accorded in Sweden and the 
rapidity with which bright young people can 
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reach positions of authority. He asks “with 
higher monetary rewards almost taxed away 
in Sweden, what provides the incentives to 
better performance? Have we North Ameri- 
cans maybe overemphasized higher pay as an 
incentive in our economic system?” We 
believe this may very well be the case. 


26. There is even more support for a com- 
plex interpretation of human motivation in 
the studies and writings of social scientists. 
The reputable British industrial psychologist, 
J. A. C. Brown,” lists five points of broad 
current acceptance: 

“Concerning incentives in general, the 
following facts are significant: 

(1) There is no one ideal incentive. 
Incentives vary from one culture, from 
one firm to another, from one individual 
to another, (e.g., one man may value 
money while another may find greater 
leisure or opportunity for promotion a 
more powerful stimulus). 

(2) The law of diminishing returns 
applies to all material incentives—that is 
to say, aS reward increases the desire for 
further reward decreases until it reaches 
vanishing point (eg., as G. R. Taylor 
points out, the miners, on getting higher 
rates of pay, increased their rate of 
absence because the point had been 
reached at which the need for more 
money had become secondary to the need 
for more leisure). 

(3) Incentives may conflict with other 
motives. | 

(4) Without exception, all industrial 
psychologists are agreed that money is of 
much less significance than has hitherto 
been supposed. Except under conditions 
when wages are very low or during peri- 
ods of inflation, money is one of the least 
powerful incentives. 

(5) On the other hand, we must remem- 
ber that in our own culture, as Taylor 
has noted, motives tend to become ‘mon- 
etized’. ‘People have been taught thai 
money is the key to satisfaction, so when 
they feel that something is wrong with 
their lives, they naturally ask for more 
money. A demand for money undoubted- 
ly indicates that they want something, 
but it does not tell us what’.” 

27. Other submissions to this Committee 
have made the point that little can be done 
about poverty without a price tag being 
attached to the efforts. This is notably true 01 
the recommendations we make later in this 


‘Brief. They will certainly cost money. The 
raising of this money, the determination of 
priorities for its allocation and the necessity 
(which the Chairman has_ repeatedly 
‘observed) for greater income redistribution to 
‘the poor, are all cardinal issues. 


28. As social workers, we agree wholeheart- 
edly with such stated aims of tax reform as 
“4 fair distribution of the tax burden based 
upon ability to pay; steady economic growth 
and continuing prosperity; the recognition of 
modern social needs...””; the acknowledg- 
ment that “many of the wealthy in our socie- 
ty have benefited unduly’; the indication 
that 750,000 lower income people would be 
enoved’ from the tax rolls and that there 
ed be tax reductions for others; that there 
\ 
] 
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would be tax allowances for child care and 
employment expense; that new revenues 
would be raised from taxes on capital gains 
and, generally, new levels of taxation from 
those able to pay. 


29. At the same time as social workers gen- 
erally welcome these principles and urge that 
revenues will be used for attacking our seri- 
ous social problems, questions arise about 
how far the proposals will go to meet the 
need; that is, how serious we really are. For 
example, even if the proposed exemption 
levels of $1,500 for a single person and $2,900 
for a married couple is enacted in the future, 
it must be noted that the poverty levels of the 
Economic Council are even now above these 
‘exemptions. Is it really wise to tax the 
incomes of the poor at all? And is it really 
wise to tax the near-poor—those who do not 
quite fall below the poverty line but who are 
close to it and give substance to the “poverty 
band” concept? 


30. In relation to this issue the Association 


notes and endorses the recommendation in 
the Fifth Annual Report of the Economic 
Council of Canada that a set of differential 
living standards be developed as early as 
possible. For example, the U. S. Bureau of 
leabor Statistics developed three standards of 
living, described as moderate, lower and 
higher, for an urban family of four persons. 
In the spring of 1967 the national average cost 
of the moderate budget was $9,076. per year 
and the lower was $5,915. per year. Such 
Standards are very useful if we are to help 
those most in need. They could provide a 
basis of comparison of income needs between 
cegions and between urban and rural loca- 
tions, and while it is clear that these basic 
living standards would have to be kept under 
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constant review to reflect changing needs, this 
effort would be well repaid in terms of guid- 
ing the application of tax exemptions or a 
system of tax credits. Further, they could be 
used to derive the size of a basic demogrant 
or the upper and lower limits of a negative 
income tax scheme of guaranteed annual 
income. Applying the point to the present 
issue of income tax, it is our view that 
income taxes should at least not be imposed 
on the “lower” standard of living, whatever 
that might prove to be. 


31. Those who are concerned with poverty 
in Canada must, of necessity, be concerned 
with the host of regressive taxes such as sales 
taxes and premiums, that bear so heavily 
upon the poor relative to their resources and, 
in effect, operate to keep them poor. It is 
obvious that reform of this system of taxa- 
tion, perhaps by tax credits of some sort, 
would help the poor a great deal. It is dis- 
tressing to learn that 


“general sales taxes are employed exten- 
sively by both Federal and provincial 
governments and now yield approximate- 
ly $4 billion. For most Canadians they 
are equivalent to a combined retail rate 
ranging from about 13 per cent to over 16 
per cent and applied to nearly all pur- 
chases except foods. They have been 
increased in recent years...” 
and that despite this heavy burden on the 
poor “reform of the sales tax is less urgent 
and can be undertaken after action on the 
proposals in this paper’’.” 


32. We have chosen just a few illustrations 
to demonstrate that first, Canada has a signifi- 
cant reliance upon low income groups for the 
provision of tax revenues. (It may also be 
noted that the taxes paid by the poor and 
near-poor help to finance items that they are 
seldom able to use—items as diverse as uni- 
versities or the National Arts Centre— 
because of the entrance costs.) Second, some 
policies seem to be guided by oversimplified 
interpretations of incentive and motivation 
which operate against redistribution by keep- 
ing both welfare rates of the poor and taxes 
of the wealthy low. Further, Canada has not 
embraced the idea of empirical testing to 
determine at just what levels of taxation cer- 
tain suspected consequences will occur. For 
example, experiments designed to improve 
our knowledge of the effect on work incen- 
tives of various combinations of a basic 
income guarantee seem notably absent. Also, 
there seems to be no inclination to investigate 
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more carefully the effects of higher rates of 
taxation on motivations and incentives of 
upper income groups. 


33. Finally, the Association believes that it 
is necessary to question the wisdom of focus- 
ing tax comparisons primarily upon American 
practice. While there are many things we can 
continue to learn from the United States, they 
have failed to solve distributional problems 
and have continued to suffer for it in many 
ways. The choices they could have made as 
opposed to the ones they are making are 
outlined in a striking feature editorial of the 
Christian Science Monitor, January 9, 1970. 
(The Economic Story, R. L. Strout). Relying 
in part upon references to Arthur M. Okum, 
former member of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, the editorial states that: 

“The United States tends to ‘spend’ its 
prosperity for tax cuts instead of for 
social programs for the cities and such 
like. This is fine for middle and upper 
classes, but hard on the poor, at least by 
European standards. The money ends up 
in the private sector (cars, night clubs, 
chewing gum) instead of the public sector 
(mass transport, slum clearance, police). 
For 1966, United States taxes (and this 
includes federal, state and local) were 
about 28.1 percent of national product 
(GNP). What is the story in Europe? 
For Italy the comparable figure was 29.1 
percent; for the United Kingdom, 31.3 
percent; for West Germany, 34.9 percent; 
for France, 38.6 percent. 

In other words, if total undistributed 
national product is thought of as a pie, 
the slice cut out from it for overall taxes 
in these four European countries aver- 
ages just about one-third (33.5 per cent). 
This is 5.4 percentage points above the 
United States. The difference isn’t large? 
Well, it amounts to $50 billion applied to 
total United States 1969 production. That 
is a man-sized chunk of money in any- 
body’s reckoning. Apply it, for example, 
to poverty. If it were possible to identify 
all Americans below the statistical pover- 
ty line today, and simply hand them 
enough dollars to raise their incomes up 
to the line, ‘it would take only $10 billion 
to eliminate poverty’ says Mr. Okum. 
That would be the annual theoretical 
cost—$10 billion. 

And having done that there would still 
be $40 billion left.” 
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34. If we are to be influenced in our tax 
policies by comparisons with other nations we 
submit that it should be with flourishing 
countries such as Sweden who have used tax- 
ation to provide a base for the establishment 
of a high quality of social legislation and the 
discharge of social responsibilities to human 
beings. 


VI. THE CURRENT PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
SYSTEM—SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT 


25. We want to emphasize that current 
levels of public assistance do not provide an 
adequate standard of living. Moreover, the 
provisions of the Canada Assistance Plan are 
under utilized by provinces and municipali- 
ties. 


386. The Association favours a guaranteed 
annual income in principle. However, in the 
expectation that Canada’s decision on the 
subject may take some time, the Association 
also wishes to suggest a number of improve- 
ments and targets for the present public 
assistance system. They could be _ useful 
antecedents of a guaranteed annual income) 
plan and progress need not await all the deci- 
sions about choice of method and mechanism 
that would be involved in such a plan. 


37. First, on the subject of income mainte- 
nance, the Association believes that it should 
be made available to those in need. Accept- 
ance of such assistance should not be made 
conditional upon accepting counselling, day 
care for children, job training or other social 
services. While asserting this right to assist-| 
ance, the Association recognizes that the 
expectation that individuals assume responsi- 
bility for their support is valid and appropri- 
ate provided that opportunity for self-support 
is available. Income maintenance programs 
should be administered with a minimum of 
investigation with regard to both initial and 
continuing eligibility. It should also be admin- 
istered through centralized operations, utiliz- 
ing electronic data processing methods. 
Second, on the subject of social services 
(counselling, day care, homemaker services, 
recreational programs), the Association 
believes that they should be available to all 
on request, regardless of income and place of 
residence, though they should be adapted to 
the needs and requirements of local communi- 
ties. The availability of these services should 
be well publicized. 


38. The Right to Income One of the cardinal 
principles of social work practice is that of 
self-determination; the belief that all people 


( 


| 
| 


/have a right to determine the course of their 
lives within the laws laid down by society. To 
require that persons receiving financial assist- 
»ance accept some form of social service vio- 
)lates this principle and may infringe on the 
civil liberties of welfare recipients. Canada 
‘has endorsed Articles 22 and 25 of the 1948 
‘United Nations’ Universal Declaration of 
|Human Rights. In these terms, assistance is a 
‘matter of right regardless of the applicant’s 
‘personal circumstances and attitudes, not a 
matter of grudging assent with strings 
attached. 


39. At a more practical level, requiring that 
a recipient receive counselling or job training 
or report regularly at Manpower offices, as a 
condition of receiving public assistance, may 
carry the implication that the person is not 
interested or capable of sorting out his own 
affairs or becoming self-sufficient. Such an 
‘implication can result in a self-fulfilling 
‘prophecy in that the recipient, recognizing 
‘that he is viewed as being irresponsible, 
‘accepts the judgment and behaves according- 
ily. This is not meant to argue against social 
'services (as described later). Our point is that 
making the most effective use of such pro- 
grams largely depends on personal initiative 
and involvement. It cannot be legislated or 
|required by fiat. Furthermore, the expectation 
\that all citizens can find work at adequate 
jsalary levels at a time when a high level of 
|junemployment is apparently either beyond 
federal control or a policy choice, is ludicrous. 
The attempt to enforce this expectation is 
often wasteful of workers’ time and destruc- 
tive of recipients.* 


' 40. Reduction of Investigation Procedures 
‘The popular image of the welfare chiselers, 
‘both those who could work but don’t and those 
who live royally on welfare by exploiting the 
system, is, in fact, just a myth. It is well 
l established that the vast majority receiving 
“assistance cannot work because of age, disa- 
bility, sickness, death or desertion of the 
-'bread-winner, or because of child care re- 
 sponsibilities.” 
41, We should also point to the high costs of 
‘Maintaining the investigatory function of 
Hmeome maintenance programs. Welfare 
department personnel spend the greater part 
| of their time determining initial and continu- 
ing eligibility. Since all known studies have 
| bli that only a small percentage of 
jrecipients falsify information, the emphasis 
i (on detailed investigations appears to be very 
= terms of both time and money—as 
i 
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well as unnecessarily demeaning to the recipi- 
ents. Reports of the New Jersey experiment 
in guaranteed annual income indicate that 
recipients can and do manage to complete 
fairly detailed reporting forms on their own 
without the customary eligibility checks by 
welfare department personnel, and the tenta- 
tive results indicate that “cost of administra- 
tion per family ranges from $72. to $96. com- 
pared with $200. to $300. per family under the 
present composite welfare program’’.” 


42. In view of this, the Association takes the 
position that detailed investigations be dis- 
continued. Self declaration procedures should 
be instituted and only where language or 
health factors make self declaration impossi- 
ble would public welfare staff complete the 
required forms. Continuing eligibility could 
be maintained in the same fashion with 
recipients mailing reports on a regular basis 
to report on their circumstances. A procedure 
of random checking, along the lines of the 
Income Tax system, might be instituted. A 
precedent for this exists in the present Guar- 
anteed Income Supplement. Such a system 
would lend itself to centralized and computer- 
ized operations. There would appear to be 
some need for continuing public assistance 
departments to provide emergency aid and 
during the period required for processing. 


43. Social Services. The Association believes 
that social services should also be available to 
all who request such services. In order for 
this goal to be achieved it is necessary that 
the services be readily available from a geo- 
graphic point of view, that their existence be 
broadly known, that they be attuned to the 
distinctive needs of the neighbourhoods in 
which they are located and that there be a 
degree of local control. While this is not the 
place to give an extensive outline regarding 
the delivery of social services, we generally 
support Martin Rein’s position that services 
be organized around transition points in life— 
i.e., times at which most people experience 
difficulties in adjusting to changes in roles— 
adolescence, marriage, old age.“ One of the 
most promising programs of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity in the U.S.A. was the 
establishment of multi-service centres in low 
income neighbourhoods where social services 
were woefully inadequate. These centres 
provided a variety of services ranging from 
job placement to day care programs to legal 
aid. Some applications of the same approach 
to the provision of service through such mul- 
ti-service centres have shown promise in 
Canada as well. It must not be overlooked, 
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however, that one of the major requirements 
of any service delivery system is that it have 
sufficient staff with sufficient training. This 
has been one of the major shortcomings of 
most public assistance departments where, as 
a consequence, social services have been 
rather nominal. 


44. The Association considers that the 
provision of social services should be clearly 
separated from the administration of financial 
aid. There are four main arguments to sup- 
port this. 


45. As we have noted earlier, it seems most 
logical to administer financial aid programs 
through a centralized office to take advantage 
of computer procedures and the mail as the 
delivery system. By contrast, social services 
should, desirably, be located within “pram- 
pushing distance” of consumers. Thus two 
separate administrative structures are desira- 
ble. 


46. Second, even where local public assist- 
ance departments might be necessary to pro- 
vide emergency aid it is desirable to keep the 
two functions separated since the provision of 
financial aid tends to overwhelm the provi- 
sion of Social services. 


47. Third, the relationship between a recipi- 
ent of welfare assistance and a representative 
of the public assistance department may 
incline toward authority in control on the one 
hand, and dependency on the other. Where 
present, these elements are not conducive to 
establishing a helping relationship of mutual 
trust, respect and freedom to discuss personal 
problems. 


48. Finally, social services and financial 
assistance programs do not always serve the 
same populations. Some people require 
material aid but do not need social services, 
and vice versa. 

49. The Association recognizes that to bring 
the standard of social services to an effective 
level will require a major input of resources 
and the co-operation of all levels of 
government. 


50. Accountability in Public Assistance. 
Social policy objectives are established by a 
political process that tends to respond to the 
value system of the more articulate middle 
and upper income groups. It is in the context 
of the objectives so established that the wel- 
fare system and the necessary bureaucratic 
structures Gn the governmental and non-gov- 
ermental sectors) have emerged. 
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51. It has been argued that “the probler 
with changing the welfare system is not tha 
the present system does not work but rather 
that it does’.* It works to the advantage o: 
the “input” constituency—the taxpayers—by 
ensuring that only the most economicall) 
deprived qualify for financial assistance, thu: 
keeping expenditures at the lowest possible 
level. A system which rigorously scrutinize: 
applications and provides inadequate allow. 
ance for those who qualify, cannot be consid- 
ered to be accountable to the “output” con- 
stituency—the clients or recipients of public 
assistance. Hence it is hardly surprising tha’ 
those administering the system are regardec 
with hostility. 


52. It is often a characteristic of bureau- 
cratic structure that innovation is difficult tc 
achieve and inflexibility may tend to become 
deep-rooted. A capacity to innovate needs t 
be consciously built into the administrative 
structure of the welfare system if it is tc 
become more responsive and accountable tc 
the needs of those who require service. Spe: 
cific provision should be made within the 
structure for functions such as research anc 
planning and for the participation by users oi 
service in the determination of policy. 


53. Appeal Review Boards and Organiza- 
tions of Welfare Recipients. With the presen’ 
limited accountability to recipients, it is espe- 
cially important to provide as many protec: 
tions as possible. Two such mechanisms 
Appeal Review Boards and organizations 0! 
welfare recipients appear to hold promise fo1 
improving accountability. 


54. The requirement of the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan that Appeal Boards be establishec 
is a very important principle though it 
implementation has been slow and is stil 
incomplete. The Association believes tha 
another very important principle is tha 
Appeal Boards should include besides citizen: 
knowledgable in social welfare activities 
some representation of the consumers 0: 
service. 


55. The Association recommends tha 
records of the proceedings be taken, and tha’ 
the results of appeals be distributed—witt 
the name of the recipient being withheld. It i: 
vital that decisions of precedents establishec 
by Review Boards be made known to all wel: 
fare departments, to members of the socia| 
work and legal professions and to the genera 
public. Perhaps most important of all 
arrangements must be devised for the feed) 
back of appeal decisions into the administra: 
| 


| 
i 
| 


| 


| 

tive and legislative processes. Otherwise 
Board decisions would affect only the particu- 
lar case under review, whereas it is apparent 
£ some decisions will have wide applicabil- 


‘ity; for example, decisions affecting male 
boarders, and the provision of emergency 


assistance. 

56. One of the problems that can occur in 
appeals is the need for sustenance during the 
course of an appeal. The Association would 
recommend that, in the event of an appeal 
based on the reduction or termination of 
benefits, the benefit period be extended until 
the hearing is completed. 


57. It is necessary to extend the right of 
) appeal not only to situations where an appli- 
cant has been refused consideration or 
improperly rejected, or awarded an allowance 
Jat too low a level, but also to include such 
‘situations as delay in providing benefits or 
improper treatment by staff. Since a right to 
appeal is meaningless if it is not known to the 
users of service, information on the grounds 
for appeal should be widely publicized. 


| 58. Experience both in Canada and the 
United States indicates that organized client 
groups can effectively pressure public welfare 
authorities into making needed changes in 
application processing and reducing dis- 
| criminatory practices. In addition, there 
“appear to be psychological gains for partici- 
pants of such organizations. A study of wel- 
fare recipients in Wisconsin showed that “or- 
-ganizational affiliation plays an important role 
in reducing feelings of powerlessness among 
the welfare poor”.* Specifically, the members 
of organized client groups had a less fatalistic 
attitude towards life, expressed more sense of 
‘control over their lives and participated more 
actively in politics than other welfare recipi- 
ents who did not belong to organized groups. 
‘The Association believes that client groups 


may achieve considerable results in stimulat- 
ing much needed involvement and participa- 
tion by welfare recipients in their own and 


community affairs. 

59. The Association believes that funds 
should be made available to such groups 
through provincial legislation, in the expecta- 
tion that welfare service provision of Canada 
Assistance Plan would be available for 
cost-sharing. 


| 60. Just as governments need opposition 
parties to serve as a check and a balancing 
force, so do public institutions require coun- 
tervailing forces to ensure accountability. 
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FOOTNOTES AND REFERENCES 


*Brief of Mr. David Critchley, social 
worker with the Maritime School of Social 
Work, to the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty, No. 2, November 4, 1969. This Brief 
expressed concern for the psychic health of 
the entire nation, noting the indifference dis- 
played towards the suffering of others. 


*C.A.S.W. acknowledges the problem posed 
in several of the hearings by the Chairman 
and other Senators, namely, how to get the 
public to share our perceptions of the prob- 
lem of poverty so that we can do something 
about it. This appears to be fundamental. 
Often it is obscured by the use of the terms 
“we” (the respectables) and “they” (the poor) 
about which Bernard Beck states: 


“The consensus implied by WE is rarely 
borne out by the facts. It is misleading to 
make plans that WE can use in dealing 
with THEM, because the maior problems 
for poverty warriors are not negotiating 
with the poor, but negotiating with vari- 
ous sectors of the respectable society 
which are supposedly our teammates in 
WE... In truth, the only WE we belong 
to is the relatively small and powerless 
(though somewhat influential) one con- 
taining those who are professionally or 
culturally involved in the social progress 
ideology. ... A good deal of the attention 
devoted to helping the poor and planning 
for them should be diverted to helping 
respectable people so that they discover 
the benefits of allowing the poor to re- 
enter society.” Bedbugs, Stench, Damp- 
ness and Immorality: A Review Essay on 
Recent Literature About Poverty, Ber- 
nard Beck, Journal of the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems, Volume 15, No. 
aly 


If we may borrow a succinct phrase from the 
comic-strip character, Pogo, “We have met 
the enemy and he is us”. The target popula- 
tion must not be limited to the poor. 


s“Two other especially important points 
were that 76% of poor families at the time of 
the 1961 census had one or more earners in 
the family, and that 66% of poor families 
obtained most of their income from wages, 
salaries and self-employment. These two per- 
centages must be rammed home again and 
again to the Canadian public. They identify 
the phenomenon of the working poor, who 
together with those others who are in the 
labour force but unemployed and take jobs 
when they can find them, turn out to be most 
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of our poor family heads.”’—from a speech by 
D. L. McQueen, Professor of Economics, York 
University, to the Provincial Council of 
Women; The Ontario Welfare Reporter, 
Winter 1969. 


*Runciman, W. G., Relative Deprivation 
and Social Justice, Routledge, 1966. 


*The revised “poverty lines” of the Eco- 
nomic Council in dollars of 1968 purchasing 
power are: $1,800. per year per single person; 
$3,000. for a family of two; $3,600. for a 
family of three; $4,200. for a family of four; 
and $4,800. for a family of five. Allowing for 
5% reduction in purchasing power due to 
inflation in 1969, the new levels would be: 
$1,890., $3,150., $3,780., $4,410., $5,040., just to 
stay even. 


° Welfare recipient quoted in Nevins, H., 
Organizational Affiliation and Powerlessness; 
Social Problems, Volume 16, No. 1, 1968. 


“Caplovitz, D., The Poor Pay More; The 
Macmillan Company, 1963. 


‘J. K. Galbraith is one of those economists 
who emphasize the role of advertising in the 
fundamental structuring of our society. 
Another is C. W. Gonick, M.L.A. (Manitoba) 
who describes some of the social conse- 
quences in his article Poverty, Canadian 
Dimension, Volume VI, No. 6, October-No- 
vember 1969, page 32: 


“Morning-to-night day-in and day-out 
advertising so influences our values as to 
create a craze for private consumer goods 
and a hostility toward public consumer 
goods. More funds allocated to schools, 
parks, recreation centres, low-cost hous- 
ing are thus looked upon as burdens 
because they take income away from the 
things we have learned to crave. Within 
this social climate, the politician who 
advocates more public spending is a 
wastrel, while the politician who advo- 
cates balanced budgets and cut-backs in 
the public sphere is sound and 
responsible.” 


® One of the more influential authors on the 
subject of early deprivation, Dr. John 
Bowlby, writes in Child Care and the Growth 
of Love (Penguin Books) that “the difficulty 
for deprived children to become successful 
parents is perhaps the most damaging of all 
effects of deprivation”. 


More recently research on this subject of 
early deprivation has been conducted by 
Professor Jerome Kagan of Harvard Universi- 
ty Department of Social Relations. His and 
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many other studies indicate the not-too-sur 
prising necessity of very early environment¢ 
change if handicaps associated with povert 
are to be avoided. (He is quoted a saying “W 
should think of changing the behavior of th 
mothers of poor children during the first tw 
years of the child’s life’; Globe & Mail, Jul: 
10, 1969). The celebrated Head Start program 
are seen as too little and too late and th 
direction the research points toward is eithe 
intensive and supportive child-rearing educa 
tion or else highly trained teachers operatin; 
with very young children in Kibbutz-like day 
care centres. 


All the findings on the long-term conse 
quences of early neglect, psychological anc 
physical, suggest the fundamental economy it 
social and economic terms of investment it 
early preventive measures. 


There are many sources of confirmatior 
for these points: 


“In all societies—if present psychologica 
testing may be extrapolated—there are more 
talented, in absolute numbers, born into the 
lower social strata than into the upper; every 
detailed study of a class system describes how 
the upper strata prevent the lower from 
acquiring the skills appropriate for higher 
level jobs. This effort alone is a good indica- 
tor that the upper strata include many whe 
are less talented. For example, the Southerner 
as well as the Northerner would not even 
need to discriminate against the Negro child 
or man if in fact he were always untalented; 
performance alone would demonstrate his 
inferiority. The same proposition holds for 
the poor generally, for Jews (as in banking or 
heavy industry), for women, and (in some 
circles) for Catholics.” W. J. Goode, The Pro- 
tection of the Inept, American Sociological 
Review, Volume 32, Feb. 1967, pages 5-19. | 


As the title implies, the same article 
explores how upper-class inept are protected 
and “insulated” from competition on merit, 
with members of lower classes. We refer to 
this, not necessarily objecting to the protec- 
tion of the inept, but focusing on its differen- 
tial application and its denial, as far as the 
poor are concerned, to both the inept and the 
talented. 


—see also A. H. Halsey, Genetics, Social 
Structure and Intelligence, British Journal of! 
Sociology, IX, No. 1, March 1958. 


“Douglas Fullerton, Chairman of the 
National Capital Commission, returned from a 
visit to Sweden in the summer of 1969 to. 


write a series of articles for the Ottawa Citi- 
zen. He observed in the final article: “The 
similarities between our two countries are 
‘great: same average income, much the same 
old climate, geography and topography, 
equivalent importance of primary industry 
such as pulp and paper, and mining, and reli- 
ance on export trade. Both of us are located 
on the northern flank of a powerful neighbor 
(in their case, the Common Market)” and sug- 
gested that one of the things we could learn 
from the Swedish example was that “greater 
equality in incomes is possible without 
affecting incentives—but we need not (and 
should not) go as far as the Swedes in using 
‘the income tax as an equalizing weapon. But 
‘extremes of income are rare in Sweden—and 
poverty almost non-existent.” 


_ A further point is that many of the differ- 
ences that do exist between the two countries 
are in Canada’s favour. Our natural resources 
are greater, for example, and the proportion 
of aged Swedes is much higher than in 
Canada. (1964 rates of adults age 70 and over, 
per 1000 of population, show Sweden with 82, 
‘Canada with 50 and U.S.A. with 61.) 


Also, it is instructive to observe the practi- 
‘cal concern for the welfare of people which 
contrasts with so much (though not all) of our 
‘own legislation. ‘““An innovation in the Public 
Welfare Act that after July 1, 1968, the local 
public welfare board must search out persons 
who are in need, even if they do not them- 
Selves apply for help; anyone, not necessarily 
‘an official, can report need to the social agen- 
cy.” Social Welfare in Sweden, Kirstin Lind- 
holm; International Social Work, Volume XII, 
No. 4, 1969. 

“There is no absolute or precise measure- 

ment of standards of living. Quality of 

public transportation and wealth of 

museums are part of it, just as much as 

wage levels. The United States still has 
the highest wage levels. But public health 
i is far ahead in all the European coun- 
' tries—East or West. 


“Taking everything into account, the 
standard of living of the average 
individual is highest in the Scandinavian 
countries, Switzerland and the Nether- 
lands—even though the individual wage 
level is lower than in the United States. 
These countries all have eliminated pov- 
erty and unnecessary misery. There 
simply are no slums comparable with 
those which disgrace many of America’s 
: great cities and some of its more back- 
ward rural areas.” (Harsch, Joseph C., 
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Special Correspondent, Christian Science 
Monitor, January 5, 1970). 


= Gonick, Cy Wie Man in A. Poperty; 
Canadian Dimension, Volume VI, No. 5, Octo- 
ber-November 1969; page 34. 


Further evidence of the barriers presented 
by the high cost of education is developed in 
Chapter 6, Social Class and Educational 
Opportunity, The Vertical Mosaic, by John 
Porter, University of Toronto Press, 1965. 
Reference is made not only to obvious factors 
such as the size of families which requires 
early employment of youths (“‘drop-outs” of a 
sort) to help with the costs of child rearing, 
but to more complex barriers which are 
important enough to be quoted at some 
length: 


“Economic and social factors set the 
boundaries within which, at the psycho- 
logical level, values and attitudes are 
formed. These values and_ attitudes 
become transmitted from generation to 
generation and help preserve the various 
social milieux of class. Where parents 
have high occupational status, they will 
also have more education, higher 
incomes, and smaller families. Their chil- 
dren will have a greater chance to com- 
plete their education and inherit parental 
status than children with parents of 
lower occupational status will have to 
improve their position. The lower class 
family does not value education so highly 
because, in part, it is a privilege beyond 
their horizon of opportunity, and at the 
same time, lacking education themselves, 
they fail to appreciate its value and 
encourage their children... The removal 
of financial barriers still leaves formidable 
psychological barriers of class and family 
tradition.” 


Porter goes on to quote the study of R. W. 
D. Jackson and W. G. Fleming, Who Goes to 
University—English Canada: ‘We seem to be 
doing an admirable job of squandering the 
priceless human resources available to us. In 
fact, it can be argued on the basis of the 
fragments of information at hand that we are 
utilizing to the full the talents of no more 
than a third of our academically gifted young 
men and women.” Of another study (by 
Oswald Hall and Bruce MacFarlane, Transi- 
tion from School to Work, Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, 1963) Porter observes that: ‘The 
records of students born in one year indicated 
that there were 56 with IQs of over 120 but of 
these, only twelve reached university. The 
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authors of this study were led to conclude 
that two-thirds of the students who went to 
university were less than brilliant and that 
only one-fifth ' of those who were brilliant 
reached university.” 


It is extremely difficult to analyze all the 
effects and consequences of the complex 
interweaving of the social and the psychologi- 
cal that we call social class. Despite this, it 
seems fair to conclude, with Porter, first, that 
“the principle of equality and the principle of 
the rational use of economic resources, thus 
have a mutually reinforcing function. Now, 
more than ever, education means opportunity. 
A system which does not provide equal 
opportunity is also inefficient.”” And second, 
that “class traditions and sentiments being 
what they are, it would probably take a gen- 
eration of completely free higher education, 
including perhaps a living allowance, before 
higher education would become a perceived 
and valued choice for lower income families.” 


*In a review of the literature on the subject 
as well as a contribution of surveys of his 
own, Maurice Pinard of McGill University 
drew these conclusions about the participa- 
tion of poor people in political movements. 
“Short of a very severe crisis, however, the 
poor will refrain from participation”... 
“worry enhances one’s tendency to protest in 
higher income groups, while it hampers it in 
the lower income group. This suggests that 
worry means something different among the 
poor than among the other groups: for the 
poor, a state of worry seems to be a perma- 
nent psychological state, while for people of 
the middle and high income groups, worry 
apparently stimulates them to protest, rather 
than restrains them. Worry—and presumably 
worry of a permanent type—seems to be at 
least one of the reasons for the poor’s low 
ability to protest.” Maurice Pinard, Poverty 
and Political Movements, Social Problems, 
Volume 15, No. 2, 1967. 


“Williams, Raymond, Culture and Society, 
1780 to 1950; Penguin Books, p. 219 


* A number of studies have been conducted 
in the U.S. to determine the incidence of 
fraud among welfare recipients. For example, 
Greenleigh Associates found the reporting of 
undisclosed income and presence of deserted 
fathers at under 2 per cent in their study 
conducted in Chicago in 1960. A nation-wide 
study conducted by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare discovered 
that the incidence of fraud was less than 2 
per cent in 34 states. 
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For corroboration and development of this 
point see: 


Bell, Winnifred, Aid to Dependent Chit- 


dren, Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1965. 
Greenleigh Associates, Facts, Fallicie: 


and Future, New York, 1966. 
Mencher, Samuel, “Public Welfare” in 
Five Fields of Social Service edited by 
Henry Maas, National Association of 
Social Workers, New York, 1960. 

U.S. Department of Health, Education 
Welfare, Eligibility of Families Receiving 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
Washington, July 1963. 

* Testimony of Dr. J. R. Smith, Chairman 
of the Economic Council of Canada, to the 
Senate Committee on Poverty, November 12, 
1969. 

* Peitchinis, Stephen, Why Should Anyone 
in Calgary Need Aid? in Canadian Welfare, 
May-June 1969. 

* Reported in Toronto Star, March 9, 1970. 

* Proposals for Tax Reform, Queen’s Print- 
er, Ottawa, 1969. 

*Tpid., Section 1.10. 

*Tbid., Section 8.36. 

* Fullerton, Douglas, in the Ottawa Citizen, 
June 3, 1969. 

*% Brown, J. A. C., The Social Psychology of 
Industry; Penguin Books, 1954, pages 202-203. 

* Proposals for Tax Reform, op. cit., Section 
1.6. 

* Tbid., Section 1.8. | 

*Tbid., Section 1.20. | 

*Thid., Section 1.19. , 

8 Woodsworth, D. E., Agency Policy and 
Client Roles, The Social Worker, November 
1969, Volume 37, No. 4. 

* Peitchinis, Stephen, op. cit. | 

® Christian Science Monitor, February 21, 
1970. 

* Rein, Martin, Integration of Physical and 
Social Planning With Special Reference to) 
Neighborhood Services and Citizen Participa-| 
tion: Seminar held March 1968, Canadian 
Welfare Council, Ottawa. | 

*“ Moynihan, Daniel P., The Crisis in Wel- 
fare, The Public Interest, No. 10, Winter 1968; 
page 7. 

* Levens, Helene, Organizational Affiliation 
and Powerlessness; A case Study of the Wel- 
fare Poor; Social Problems, Summer 1968, 
Volume 16, No. 1; page 18. 


1969-1970 BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 
| WORKERS 


President, Henry Stubbins, Ottawa, 
Ontario; President-Elect, Leonard E. Levine, 
Hamilton, Ontario; Frank Bach, Calgary, 
Alberta; Miss Freda E. Berry, St. John’s, 
fid.; Miss June Bjornson, Saskatoon, Sask.; 
Mrs. Charlotte Cornwall, Vancouver, B.C.; 
Norman F. Cragg, Ottawa, Ontario; Dr. John 
A. Crane, Vancouver, B.C.; Harold D. Cro- 
well, Halifax, N.S.; J. Eldon Green, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I.; M™*® Suzanne B. Grenier, Lon- 
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gueil, Québec; Dr. James M. Gripton, Ottawa, 
Ontario; Dr. Glen Hamilton, Vancouver, B.C.; 
Brian J. Iverson, Ottawa, Ontario; Mrs. Gayle 
M. James, Edmonton, Alberta; Miss Hileen 
Kouri, Montréal, Québec; Gilles Lafrance, 
Montréal, Québec; Dr. Rita Lindenfield, 
Toronto, Ontario; Robert J. Myers, Windsor, 
Ontario; Mitchell C. Neiman, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba; Edward Newell, Yarmouth, N.S.; 
M!'* Gertrude Notebaert, Montréal, Québec; 
M!'e Monique Perron, Québec, P.Q.; Mrs. 
Carol D. Proctor, Moncton, N.B.; William M. 
Zimmerman, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Queen’s Printer for Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle Hastings 

Carter ' Inman 

Connolly (Halifax North) Lefrancois 

Cook MacDonald (Queens) 
Croll McGrand 

Eudes Pearson 

Everett Quart 

Fergusson Roebuck 


Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Sparrow 
Deputy Chairman) 
(18 Members) 


(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, 
October 28, 1969: 

“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 

That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty 
in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Bélisle, Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, 
Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 

In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: — 


“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 


North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving 
on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and re- 
port all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TurEspay, April 14, 1970 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice, the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman), Carter, Cook, Fer- 
gusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Inman, McGrand, Pearson, 
Quart. (9) 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


BOARD OF EVANGELISM AND SOCIAL SERVICE, 
THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA: 
Rev. Dr. W. Clarke MacDonald, Chairman; 
Rev. Dr. Charles H. Forsyth, Secretary; 
Miss Eileen Jackson, Executive member; 
Mr. Donald Secord, Executive member. 


. (Biographical notes concerning the above witnesses immediately follow 
these Minutes.) 


The brief prepared and presented by the Board of Evangelism and Social 
Service, The United Church of Canada, was ordered to be printed as Appendix 
“A” to these proceedings. 


At 12.35 p.m. the Committee adjourned until 9.30 a.m. Thursday, April 16, 
1970. 


ATTEST: 
Georges A. Coderre, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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.... BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


W. Clarke MacDonald, B.A., B.D., D.D.—Parents: George D. MacDonald and 
Estella MacDonald, Green Hill, Pictou County, Nova Scotia. Birth Date: July 
‘6; 1920. Education: Green Hill Public School, Pictou County, N.S. New Glasgow 
High School, Pictou County, N.S. 1941—B.A.—Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
N.S. 1943—Diploma in Theology—Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax. 1943— 
Ordination—Maritime Conference. 1944—Bachelor of Divinity Degree—Pine 
Hill. Married: 1944 to Muriel MacDonald, Cornwall, P.E.I. Pastorates: 1944-48— 
West Bay, Cape Breton. 1948-1951—-Black River Bridge, N.B. 1951-1955—Port 
Hawkesbury, Cape Breton. 1955-1962—Trinity Church, Sydney, Cape Breton. 
1962—Saint Luke’s United Church, Toronto, Ontario. Church Offices: Secretary 
of Presbytery, 17 years; Secretary of Maritime Conference, 1961-1962; Member 
Board of Overseas Mission, 1956-1960; Member Commission Temperance Policy 
& Program, 1956-1960; Member Team:to Study Church in Industrial Society, 
United Kingdom, 1961; Member Senate Pine Hill Divinity Hall, 1959-1962; 
Commissioner to General Council, 1954, 1960, 1964, 1966, 1968; Chairman Board 
of Evangelism & Social Service, 1965-present; Soap-Box Preacher—Allan Gar- 
dens, Toronto, 1963-present. Received Doctorate of Divinity Degree from Pine 
Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, N.S. May 4, 1969. Clarke and Muriel MacDonald 
have three children: Paul 20 years; Brian 17 years; Rose Marie 9 years. Dated 
at Toronto, November 1969. 


Rev. Charles H. Forsyth—Born: Winnipeg, Manitoba—1926. Education: Win- 
nipeg Schools, Grades 1-11; United College (Winnipeg)—Collegiate; United 
College (University of Manitoba)—Graduated B.A., 1947; Theological Training 
—graduated United College 1950; Bachelor of Divinity degree—1954; Thesis: 
“Major Creative Emphases in the Philosophical Theology of Nels F.S. Ferre’. 
Ordained: to the Christian Ministry (United Church of Canada)—1950. Posi- 
tions: Sioux Lookout, North-western Ontario—1950-54, (Served two years as a 
member of Town Council); John Black Memorial Church, East Kildonan (Win- 
nipeg), Manitoba, 1954-60; Superintendent, Central Winnipeg Parish—Winni- 
peg, 1960-64, (an inter-city Parish of three churches in downtown Winnipeg 
with a staff of three ordained ministers; trained MSW group worker; three par- 
ish workers and students assistants. In addition to ordinary Parish programs, the 
Parish carried on extensive Welfare ministries, and a Community Programs 
Division of youth and adult recreation community Programs; and a Clothing 
Thrift Shop.); Sackville United Church—Sackville, N.B.—1964-66; Executive 
Assistant to Premier of New Brunswick—1966-68; Appointed Secretary Board 
of Evangelism and Social Service—1968. Married: 1954 to the former Myrna 
Lee George—four children. Other Activities: Board of Church Home for Girls 
(Winnipeg)—for unmarried mothers. Board of Christmas Cheer—Winnipeg. 
Member, Housing Committee, Winnipeg Welfare Council. Board of Age & Op- 
portunity Bureau, Winnipeg. Executive of Winnipeg Inner City Council (United 
Church). Member—United Church Commission on Church and State in Educa- 
tion. Member—Regents, United College 1963-64. Board—Family Bureau of 
Greater Winnipeg. Vice-President, Sackville, N.B. Board of Trade. Secretary, 
Recreation Commission, Town of Sackville. Member—The Canada council. Advi- 
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sory Board Member—The Children’s Hospital School (Lancaster, N.B.). Re- 
search-Writer—for Moncton Presbytery (United Church) Special Study on the 
Byrne Royal Commission Report. Member—Rotary Club of Sackville. 


Miss Eileen Jackson—B.A., Victoria College, University of Toronto. M.S.W., 
from Toronto. Member of the Board of Governors of the Canadian Welfare 
Council. Executive Director of the Family Service Agency of Hamilton, since 
1960. Previous professional experience in the child welfare field of Ontario in 
Hamilton, Sudbury and Parry Sound. Member of the Board & Executive of 
the United Church’s Board of Evangelism and Social Service. Member of the 
United Church Committee on The Church in the Field of Social Welfare. Mem- 
ber of the Canadian Association of Social Workers. Member of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club. Member of the Zonta Club. 


Mr. Donald Secord: Mr. Donald N. Secord began work with the Canadian 
National Railways in 1969 in Windsor, Ontario, where as a member of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Transport and General Workers, he became 
active in Trade Union work. 

In 1944 he was loaned to the War Time Prices and Trade Board as a liaison 
officer and served in this capacity for two years. 

In 1947 he went on leave of absence from the C.N.R. to serve as a repre- 
sentative of his organization and has been employed full time since then. 

For the past 18 years he has been Secretary-Treasurer of the C.B.R.T. & 
G.W. and is also Managing Director of Mutual Press Ltd., an Ottawa printing 
firm, wholly owned by that organization. 

He is a member of the International Affairs Committee of the Canadian 
Labour Congress and also of the Canadian Railway Labour Association. 

He has served on the Executive and Board of The United Church’s Board 
of Evangelism and Social Service for the past several years. 
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Ottawa, Tuesday, April 14, 1970 


_ The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9.30 a.m. 
| 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


_ The Chairman: I call the meeting to order. 
On my right is Dr. W. Clarke MacDonald, 
Chairman of the Board of Evangelism and 
Social Service of the United Church of 
Canada. He will introduce his delegation. You 
have the biographical data in your files. 


Dr. W. Clarke MacDonald, Chairman, 
Board of Evangelism anl Social Service, 
United Church of Canada: Mr. Chairman and 
ladies and gentlemen, on behalf of the Board 
of Evangelism and Social Service I want to 
thank you for this opportunity to present our 
orief to you. I should like to introduce the 
members of the delegation. On my far right is 
Miss Eileen Jackson, a member of the Execu- 
tive and of the Board of Evangelism and 
‘Social Service. In her position she is Execu- 
tive Director of the Family Service Agency in 
Hamilton, Ontario. 

| Next to Miss Jackson is Mr. Donald Secord, 
who is the Secretary Treasurer of the Canadi- 
an Brotherhood of Railway Transport and 
General Workers Union, and who is also a 
member of the Executive and of the Board of 
Evangelism and Social Service. 

_ On my immediate right is Dr. Charles For- 
syth, who is the Secretary of the Board of 
Evangelism and Social Service, which is his 
full-time occupation. 

Dr. Forsyth will present our brief to you. 


_ Dr. Charles H. Forsyth, Secretary, Board of 
Evangelism and Social Service, United 
Church of Canada: Mr. Chairman and honour- 
able senators, we appreciate the opportunity 
30 place our concerns before you. At the 
outset I apologize for the fact that we were 
aot able to complete in time the translation of 
Jur submission, and the summary of the sub- 
nission, into French. As you know, the date 
of our hearing was advanced somewhat, and 
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the translation work was not completed in 
time for this session. 

It is our view that this Committee has ren- 
dered a notable service in keeping the issue 
of poverty on the agenda of the nation, and in 
providing the kind of forum that will move 
us past superficialities and “pat”? solutions to 
grapple with the very complex human, social 
and economic issues involved. 

We believe that the work of your commit- 
tee can help re-order the goals of our society, 
renew our institutions, and move us to elimi- 
nate poverty. As a result of your delibera- 
tions, certain salient facts have emerged 
clearly. Poverty is not confined to a few 
regions but is present in the total society. 
Poverty is not the due penalty of those who 
will not try. In truth, the majority of its 
victims are those who work without escape. 
Poverty weakens our cities, even as it blights 
rural Canada. It harries the old. It degrades 
parents and forecloses the future of children. 


In our submission, Mr. Chairman, we have 
three stresses: 


First, we believe that immediate actions are 
required—and possible—to stop deterioration 
in the position of those who depend on demo- 
grant payments, compensation payments or 
social allowance benefits. 

We propose that immediate legislative 
action is appropriate to remove the 2 per cent 
ceiling on increases in old age security pay- 
ments, and in the guaranteed annual income 
supplement. In our view it is intolerable that 
older persons in our society should actually 
have to endure a diminution of their 
resources at a time when there is a continu- 
ing escalation of costs. We are aware that 
some provinces are attempting to provide a 
measure of assistance through programs that 
are cost-shared under CAP; other provinces 
are providing some measure of real property 
tax relief. While we welcome such initiatives 
by the provinces, we feel that the priority 
task is to adjust the basic program structure 
to ensure adequate levels of benefits. We do 
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not regard such program adjustments as 
inflationary. 


Similarly, we propose action to improve . 


benefits and programs under federal Unem- 
ployment Insurance legislation and provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation programs. It seems 
to us that adjustments in benefits are overdue 
and that legislative changes should be made 
that would allow such programs to respond 
more or less automatically to cost-of-living 
changes. Moreover, we feel that it is time to 
re-work such programs so that they will in 
fact prevent individuals and families from 
experiencing crisis poverty, which in not a 
few cases might be the opening of the way to 
long-term, hurtful dependency. 

We urge that federal-provincial action be 
taken to increase benefits under social assist- 
ance programs, under the umbrella of the 
Canada Assistance Plan. We believe that 
more needs to be done to include the “work- 
ing poor” within the range of benefits under 
CAP. This is clearly the intent, or at least the 
opportunity, under the federal statute. In our 
view, while we are vigorous proponents of 
improved wage levels under minimum wage 
legislation, we know that some family groups 
will not be helped out of poverty unless we 
are prepared to provide supplements in 
income and benefits to earnings that are 
inadequate in themselves. In like fashion, we 
would like to see greater emphasis placed on 
Day Care Services, with more provinces fund- 
ing such services on a cost-sharing basis 
under CAP. 

In the first group of recommendations, Mr. 
Chairman, we also call for a review of the 
current anti-inflationary emphasis of the 
Government of Canada. 


We are not prepared to accept the justice 
or the adequacy of a strategy that places 
disproportionate burdens on the poor and 
economically weak. We are not persuaded 
that current inflation is adequately explained 
as a “demand-pull” situation, and that the 
deliberate braking of the economy and the 
consequent increases in unemployment are 
justified either in the short term, to say noth- 
ing of the long term good of the country. 

A good deal of our inflation is imported— 
would that there were anti-dumping proce- 
dures that would check that type of 
importation. 

We concede that it is a difficult and urgent 
problem. But we are not prepared to accept 
as solutions, measures that have the effect of 
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forcing many thousands into poverty, anc 
pushing others who are now poor mors 
deeply into deprivation. 

Such concerns, Mr. Chairman, led us te 
urge that the Special Senate Committee or 
Poverty issue an interim report. 

We believe that there are matters that 
require attention now; that should be spoker 
to at this time so that appropriate remedial 
legislative action is possible prior to 1971. We 
are content to await your over all statemen’ 
of findings and recommendations in the fall, 
But we would urge that you use the moral 
authority of this committee to seek now those 
changes in program, those improvements in 
benefits that will prevent, as our brief puts it 
“further deterioration in the economic and 
social position of the poor, and forestall 
increases in the numbers of persons in 
poverty”. 

The second main section of our submission 
outlines recommendations that, in our view, 
ought to be part of a comprehensive attack on 
poverty in Canada. 

We feel very strongly that greater policy 
co-ordination needs to be achieved if we are 
going to make miles against poverty in this 
country. Policy co-ordination within a level of 
government; policy co-ordination among vari- 
ous levels of government; and also policy co- 
ordination of the specific instruments and 
programs themselves. 

In this connection it is obvious that some 
way has to be found to co-ordinate our social 
policies with our tax policies. If existing tax 
processes and programs fall most severely on 
the economically weak—and they do!—then it 
is clear that regressive tax pressures can nul- 
lify, or seriously undermine, the effectiveness 
of social policies. 


We suggest therefore, as a priority matter, 
that we seek to harmonize total tax policy 
and our total social policy objectives. This 
means that a real look must be taken at the 
effect of tax policies as implemented by all 
levels of government. It means too that we 
must look at the expenditure side and see 
what the real social, spending, priorities of 
our society are. 


We then recommend that income mainte- 
nance and redistribution measures should be 
primarily a federal responsibility to make 
possible a radical shift in the design and ser- 
vices of provincial welfare systems; and also 
to permit provinces to de-emphasize tax types | 
that have a regressive effect on the poor. | 


- We propose that en route to a guaranteed 
annual income program for Canada, family 
and youth allowances be increased. We have 
suggested that benefits be tripled, and that 
_youth allowances continue beyond age 17. We 
suggest also that such benefits be considered 
taxable income, and that consideration be 
| given to reducing or eliminating tax exemp- 
| tions for children and youth, thus maximizing 
‘the benefit of increased allowances for the 
| poor and near-poor, while maximizing recov- 
ery of the demogrants from those who do not 
“need them. 


In this way we see a lateral movement 
toward the guaranteed income system, which 
we support as a social policy objective for 
this country. 


| We urge that ‘on stream’ with such a 
| change in federal income maintenance pro- 
grams, provinces shift their welfare systems 
away from administering relief and re-design 
them to offer more effective human and com- 
|munity development services. In our view, 
| this is the real provincial role in the welfare 
‘field. A shift in income maintenance funding 
‘to the federal side where faster-growth tax 
_revenues can be available, would also enable 
| provinces to ease up on their slower-growth 
tax sources, which tend to be more punishing 
'to lower income groups. 


_ Then, Mr. Chairman, we have proposed: 

(a) improvements in Occupational 
Training and Up-Grading programs; 

(b) an attack on illiteracy in Canada; 

(ec) more training opportunities in a 
work context; 

(d) encouragement to the organizing 
and community development efforts of 
trades unions; 

4 ae (e) improved housing programs that 
\ 4 will give more Canadians access to ade- 
quate housing; 


(f) public initiatives in land assembly 
and community design; and 


(g) “people programs” in such fields as: 


_- —law reform and the administration of 
justice 


—family planning 

—nursing home care as part of overall 
health care 

—community supportive services 


| —encouragement of citizen groups of all 
[3 kinds as partners in policy develop- 
| bas ment and.community renewal 

| 

| 
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—compensatory education programs as 
part of a new commitment to the edu- 
cation of children. 


In our view, important issues are at stake 
in all these areas and there can be no credible 
Canadian attack on poverty unless these mat- 
ters are dealt with in the range, the thrust, 
and the linkages of our policies—public and 
private. 

The final section of our brief, Mr. Chair- 
man, attempts to suggest the role of the 
church in the struggle against poverty. We 
have set forth our conviction that “the church 
is her true self only when she exists for 
humanity” and that concern for persons 
requires the Church to be engaged in the 
social, political, human struggles of our coun- 
try and world. 

We find it instructive that the church today 
is required to make the same kinds of shift in 
policy, in style and emphasis, that we are 
recommending to your committee as appro- 
priate in the governmental and public sector. 

It is a time for new partnerships, new kinds 
of service, the co-ordination of public and 
private efforts; a working alongside persons 
for the mutual benefit of all, rather than a 
giving of service to persons who are thereby 
diminished in selfhood and dignity. 

We have tried to give specific examples of 
the new styles in action, and the hopeful and 
creative partnerships that are building. 

We believe that the important themes of 
society and of the Church really do come to 
the ‘moment of truth’ when we confront the 
issue of poverty. 

Poverty can be eradicated, if we will to 
eradicate it. 

We believe that the thrust of our public 
policies and the actions of our institutions and 
agencies, including the churches, will show 
whether we have that will. 

We believe that certain remedial actions 
are required right now to assist the most 
vulnerable groups in our society. 

We believe that the response we make to 
poverty in our midst is a fundamental chal- 
lenge to our humanity, and tests the integrity 
of Canada as a nation. 


Senator Carter: I would like to start with 
the last section of your brief, in which you 
talk about the role of the church. We see 
these terms and hear them used in pulpits 
and in the press, I for one am not quite clear 
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what it means when you say “the role of the 
church”. Are you thinking about the role of 
the clergy, the role of the church administra- 
tion, synods, conferences and so on, or the 
role of the body of the church, including the 
laymen? Do you distinguish between any of 
these when you think about the role of the 
church? 


Dr. MacDonald: In the main it would be the 
last interpretation, the role of the body, not 
just the laymen but the total community of 
the church, including clergy and laity, includ- 
ing its hierarchy, its governing bodies at 
every level and on the part of every person. 


Senator Carter: That is another way of 
saying the public of Canada. 


Dr. MacDonald: Well, would that it were, 
but I am not sure. 


Senator Carter: We belong to one creed or 
another. Is that not to diffuse a definition to 
focus in any meaningful way? 


Dr. MacDonald: The role of these people is 
pinpointed in the announcements that are 
made and the stances taken by those who 
represent them at various levels—synod, 
diocesan, general council, conference, presby- 
tery and so forth. So it does become pinpoint- 
ed in that way. It is the responsibility of this 
Board to be one of the focuses of this con- 
cern; it is stated in the manual of our proce- 
dure that this is our responsibility. 


Senator Carter: You are familiar with this 
little pamphlet setting out the strategy for the 
seventies and the goals for 1969? 


Dr. MacDonald: Yes. 


Senator Carter: Can you tell the committee 
to what extent the 1969 goals were achieved? 


Dr. MacDonald: I will ask Dr. Forsyth, who 
works on this committee, to elaborate on this. 


Dr. Forsyth: Part of the goal for 1969 and 
the strategy for 1969 involved an assessment 
of where the church was at, or where the 
church groups were, in the various denomina- 
tions and communities of faith. This kind of 
thing is being done and was done throughout 
1969, from the time that report was issued. 
We know, for example, that in places like 
Halifax, in. provinces like Alberta, inter- 
church and interfaith coalitions began to 
emerge. We know that a Roman Catholic 
diocese, for example did an analysis of the 
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assets and resources of the church in ‘their 
area to determine whether in fact substantial 
sums could be made available, or were being 
made available, for “people programs” and 
the relief of need at home and abroad. 

In the judgment of those of us who have 
been associated with that particular effort, a 
very significant shift in emphasis and style 
was achieved through 1969 and on into 1970. 
We make clear in our own submission here 
that there are lots of places that can be iden- 
tified where parishes or congregations are 
apparently unaware of these realities. But on 
the other side I think there has been a grow- 
ing awareness by groups of their responsibili- 
ty in this area, assessing their priorities, 
whether they really do need to put that red 
carpet down in the chancel or whether it is 
more significant to use the dollars released 
for the provision of day care services or 
something of that sort. This kind of process 
really has begun to take place across the 
country, and coalitions have begun to take 
shape in various parts of Canada to take con- 
certed action alongside the needy and poor in 
the community. | 


Senator Carter: I realize that a start has 
been made, but you have specific goals for the | 
particular year, and I was wondering whether 
you could make a quantitative assessment of | 
whether you have achieved 75 per cent, 30 
per cent or 20 per cent. Is it possible to make 
any sort of judgment of that nature? / 


| 


Dr. Forsyth: We have not been able to 
make a quantitative assessment, simply 
because we lack the reporting and retrieval 
systems to get that kind of data back. But we 
have taken the concerns for that set of objec- | 
tives to the various denominations, and I 
know that certain denominations are attempt- 
ing to make a qualitative assessment at this 
time, as to whether in fact the projects and | 
programs for ’69 were pretty well carried out 
in their denomination. 


Senator Carter: I would like to ask this) 
specific question about the role of the church. 
We have visited some poor families in poor 
neighbourhoods, here in Ottawa and in other 
cities, and had discussions with social service | 
officials who are in contact with them, trying 
to serve them. They have told us that the | 
people who find themselves in localities living | 
in those circumstances have a totally different 
outlook on life from people who are better 
off. For example, they have a different home | 
life; they have a different expectation of | 


| 
home life. They get married and they do not 
fexpect the same result of marriage that 
‘people normally do. Their children do not 
‘have the clothing to join organizations such 
as scouts and girl guides. They miss out in 
‘many ways like that. I could not find out 
‘from them what the church was doing to 
‘bring some sort of spiritual influence, moral 
influence, to bear on these people in those 
‘circumstances. I was wondering if you could 
‘tell us something about that. 


+ 


\ Dr. MacDonald: I would like to make a 
_personal reply to this. This is the area where 
I work, in a downtown church in Toronto. 
However, Miss Jackson I am sure will have 
‘something to contribute at this point from her 
‘experience in family services, and as a 
errchman too. 


_ Miss Eileen Jackson, Board of Evangelism 
ied Social Service, The United Church of 
‘Canada: Mr. Chairman, honourable senators, I 
would like to pick up the point about the 
difference in family life. Essentially I agree 
‘with what you said. I think, however, there 
-are some families whose tradition goes back, 
who are connected with their individual chur- 
ches, and they do feel some degree of comfort 
jwithin the existing structures. They find it 
‘difficult, as you say, to buy the uniforms to 
keep up the organizational life, and I think 
this is where there needs to be increasing 
‘dialogue. I was present at a meeting the 
other day—in fact, I was responsible, together 
with two other members of my staff, for it— 
where three welfare recipients were part of a 
‘panel, with a group of about 100 members of 
‘women’s auxiliaries and United Church 
‘women. At that point dialogue began, which I 
‘was delighted to find out yesterday is con- 
\tinuing with the Reverend Lois Wilson. I 
think it is in these kinds of conversations that 
we will get at some of the things about which 
you are talking. I agree there is a gap. 


| Senator Carter: 


Many of these families 
living in poverty do not seem to have any 
very close church affiliations; the children do 
not have the influence of Sunday school. Is 
the church going in there and doing some- 
‘thing about it? That is what I would like to 
i out. 


_ Dr. MacDonald: If I may pick it up at this 
point, I speak from the area of which I am 
best informed, where I work, which is St. 
_Luke’s Church in downtown Toronto. It is 
i also the concern of the churches of the com- 
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munity in the West Don parish, which is inter- 
denominational. now, as well as being an 
inter-United Church grouping. We have 
groups of youth meeting at the church almost 
daily, and they are, for want of a better 
expression, off-the-street youngsters. Uni- 
forms are no obstacle here; we do not bother 
about these phylacteries of the religious life 
at this point at all. There is no point in 
getting these youngsters in and starting a 
study of the creed when they could not care 
less. But we are starting at the point where 
they are and working with them. We have 
recognized, for example, the almost failure of 
the Sunday school to reach these youngsters. 
Therefore, we have started what we call a 
“Super Saturday.” This brings together the 
youngsters of the community in a program 
that is social and spiritual. It also responds to 
some of their physical needs in as much as 
we provide them with a lunch at noon time. 
This program has had a ready response. We 
have between 60 and 80 youngsters on a 
Saturday, where as on a Sunday morning we 
might only have 20 or less from the 
community. 


Senator Carter: 
run? 


What ages would these 


Dr. MacDonald: They range from kinder- 
garten right through to the younger teens. 


Senator Carter: Is there any follow-up in 
the home to see that the influence resulting 
from what you have done has not been 
destroyed in the home. 


Dr. MacDonald: I am sure that some of it is 
destroyed. There is follow-up to the degree 
that staff volunteers are available, but this is 
of a limited quantity. 


Dr. Forsyth: Part of the problems is that the 
network to sustain the human is pretty frail. 
A lot of things become destroyed in a lot of 
home settings. The point is that in many 
situations and various kinds of milieux it is 
obvious that the economic and physical situa- 
tions are quite grinding and erosive in them- 
selves. Consequently, I feel that one of the 
great contributions that the church makes, 
not because of any special virtue which per- 
haps attaches to it, is simply that it is there. 
Churches of various denominations spin off 
services that are supportive of persons in the 
community and maintain the lateral contacts 
with the family. Thank heaven churches are 
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beginning to work more and more with other 
agencies. The solo operation which meant 
that you went to “do your thing’, worked out 
your own set of statistics, got your own 
achievements on the record, has pretty well 
disappeared to the point where you must 
realize that if you are going to do support 
work for persons in a community it has to be 
a partnership venture with other agencies and 
services, as well as with the people 
themselves. 

I think back to own experience in urban 
communities and in rural areas to the ways in 
which the churches contributed to that kind 
of process as partners in the entreprise. One 
of the things that concerns me now, as an 
individual, are the rural areas in certain 
remote pockets of Canada where the tradi- 
tional services have pretty well disintegrated. 
One of the most recent studies which I 
recently read was done by the Centre for 
Community Studies, which looked at the 
process of in-migration to Saskatoon and how 
the persons who came in adjusted to their 
environment. Part of the study dealt with 
those who were left in the rural hinterland 
and the greater incidence of mental stress and 
psychological damage and the way the sup- 
port network had declined. There was 
depopulation of the rural areas. There are 
very few institutional networks left in that 
area—churches among them. It puts a real 
pressure on the churches to work in partner- 
ship with the school systems and other sys- 
tems that may exist and to look at the prob- 
lem seriously and to realize how tenuous and 
frail the human is in this area. 


Senator Carter: I thought that was part of 
the strategy referred to in this book “Coali- 
tion for Development”. Can you make an 
assessment as to how effective your effort is 
in proportion to the need. 


Dr. MacDonald: The senator is referring to 
the sort of thing I have been speaking about, 
the local community. This kind of assessment 
is not possible today because we do not have 
the staff resources in order to make the 
assessments which would be considerable. 


Senator Carter: Are you making any mean- 
ingful impact at all on the problems? 


Dr. MacDonald: Yes, an equivocal yes. 


Dr. Forsyth: The institution of the church 
is “turning around” in this area. We have a 
lot of hard work to do in the rural areas, and 
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a very difficult job in turning around further 
in the urban areas in order to spin off the 
kind of new styles of services and networks 
which Dr. MacDonald is speaking about. But 
there is an impact which is being made. In 
proportion to the need there is an enormous 
amount which must be done, not just by 
churches working solo, but a whole new kind 
of inter-connection with other kinds of ser- 
vices. This is the critical area, whether we 
can see the need for partnerships and bring 
the coalitions into existence. That is why that 
Coalition Document deliberately attempted to 
avoid just being an in-church thing. Alone 
it is impossible. 


The Chairman: I have Senators Fergusson, 
Fournier, McGrand, Pearson and Inman. j 


Senator Fergusson: The delegation said that 
they appreciated the opportunity to appear 
before us. I am sure that we are most grateful 
to have them, because I think what they have 
given us in this excellent brief is going to be 
extremely helpful. We certainly realize that 
you must have put a great deal of thought 
and time into it and we thank you. 

I have a number of questions, but I am 
going to start with this one. On page 16 of the 
brief you refer to the fact that the provinces 
have not made as much use of the Canada 
Assistance Plan as they might have. When 
that was passed we thought it was going to 
revolutionize things in Canada but it has not 
done that as we all know. What do you think 
is the reason that more provinces have not 
made the sort of use of this plan that Alberta 
has? I should like to mention, as referred to 
in the brief, that New Brunswick is thinking 
of this. It came out in their White Paper the 
other day. I was fortunate enough to be in 
Fredericton when this was announced. Why 
didn’t they all pick it up right away, because 
it was a wonderful opportunity? | 


Dr. Forsyth: This would be a good time to 
take advantage of a chance for a commercial 
for New Brunswick! 


I think the reason is two-fold, first of all 
because I still feel that the “dole” or relief 
philosophy dies hard. I think that when it 
comes to the crunch, people get really up 
tight by wanting to preserve the so-called 
incentives. Therefore, you cannot pitch the 
levels of assistance to the point where you 
might possibly be destroying somebody’s | 


incentive work. You do an analysis’ of what 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


she “getting-by” line is economically and you 
pitch your levels just below that. Therefore, 
despite the fact that you have created a 
legislative instrument you haven't changed 


the psychology of the persons who are using 


it. 

_ I think the second reason is that 50-50 shar- 
ng under CAP seems generous, and it is. 
But it is not easy for some provinces to find 
their 50 per cent and use the full range of 
dossibilities inherent in the program. 

| When they have to set those welfare priori- 
sles and expenditures against other kinds of 
-»xpenditures, which they must make in the 
field of education and in other fields of their 
sonstitutional responsibility, I think the inter- 
connection of those two, the philosophy, with 
she pragmatic realities, the practical realities 
of expenditures, with limited provincial reve- 
ques, has tended to cut into the effectiveness 
of the program. 

i It is only places like Alberta, which has 
vesources, in New Brunswick which has 
“magination, that are able to take hold of the 
dossibilities and spin-off new responses under 


a 
ie 


| 

|The Chairman: Except that you did not 
inish the sentence and say “and Ontario with 
noney which they will not use.” 


Dr. Forsyth: I was in danger of making a 
political speech. 


The Chairman: Go ahead. 


| Dr. Forsyth: For example, in Ontario—and 


his applies to many other provinces—it is 
ragic that, for whatever reason, the pos- 
ibilities under CAP for the development 
ind support of day care and other related 
ervices that can inter-connect with family 
gencies and various other support networks 
n the communities—that this kind of 
‘esponse was not developed as quickly as 
‘hose who framed the CAP thought it would 
ve. However, Miss Jackson is far more 
‘ompetent to deal with that than I am and I 
vill not try to develop it. 


|The Chairman: What do you think, Miss 
‘ackson? Would you develop that? 


| (Miss Jackson: Mr. Chairman, I think that it 
3 attitudes and philosophy, plus the economic 
actor that lies behind the fact that the Prov- 
ice of Ontario will not. help. 


\ 
I 
j 
| 
| 
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Of course, working in the private sector, I 
have sensed real reluctance of the public 
sector to co-operate in efforts and programs 
of private agencies. 

Other than some small payments under the 
Day Nurseries Act, as a voluntary agency in 
Ontario we get no public funds. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Senator Fergusson: This would come down 
to the fact of what governments consider 
their priorities. If they think that spending 
their money on something else is better, they 
decide to do it that way. 


Dr. Forsyth: This is why we raised the 
question. 

Unless we look at the relationship of social 
policies to actual spending, we get nowhere. 

There is something screwy in the kind of 
system that can go for terrific commitments 
to educational spending, for example by 
locating two library buildings cheek by jowl 
with each other; two independent educational 
networks that lead into two separate high 
school or college systems. 

If you deploy the dollars in that way—then 
you have no dollars for other purposes, 
because of that decision. You have no dollars 
for compensatory education at the bottom, 
which might give some liberation service to 
children who will otherwise become shunted 
through what euphemistically we call “oppor- 
tunity classes’”—really a dead-end process for 
those who will not make it through high 
school. 


You say we are going to change that, but 
not just now, because there are no dollars 
left. 


We are trying to make the point in several 
places that the concern surely ought to be to 
look at what actually happens in our expendi- 
ture flows for education, or for other services, 
and see who is being served. 


We do not necessarily have a commitment 
to educate all children. If we begin to distort 
our spending patterns in the ways I have 
mentioned we do not have dollars left over 
which could be used for fundamental educa- 
tional work that is not now being done. 


We do not have money to do the education- 
al task in the modern society in fragmented 
and wasteful fashion. This involves us design- 
ing new kinds of network in the community, 
new kinds of interconnections. B 
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This need refers not only to the school 
system but also the private sector, the agen- 
cies and all kinds of groups and systems who 
have a role to play. 

That is why I suggested the example. They 
probably could have regrouped those libraries 
in that particular instance, and have had 
some dollars left. Those saved dollars would 
make it possible to deploy trailers like the 
ones used by George Brown College, into 
various kinds of communities which require 
special programs or some kind of day care 
services. 

It is this policy—spending issue that one 
needs to look at. 


Senator Fergusson: Referring to aids to 
education, I would like also to say that the 
appendices which you have given, referring 
to education, are wonderful. You have given 
some information about experience in educa- 
tional television, some particulars which had 
not come to my attention. I think we probably 
would be very glad to study them. It is terrif- 
ic what you have accomplished. 


Dr. Forsyth: Again, if you look at the total 
policy and take seriously what the CRTC 
seems to be about, it gives you all kinds of 
leads. CRTC seems to be saying: “Look, we 
have a stake in binding this country together 
and developing ourselves as a people, through 
what we do with media.” If our media and 
institutions really could interact, and inter- 
connect, what could happen? 

People are already raising their heads in 
horror. They are asking “How can we get 
enough content to utilize the media’? There 
is all manner of content waiting to be tapped 
and there are Canadians available to do it. 


There are programs needing to be carried 
on the television system, the cable system, 
and in other ways. 


I feel strongly, personally, that here is one 
area where the policy interconnections have 
not been looked at as carefully as they might 
be, 


I think, for example, there are enormous 
opportunities for us to deal with one particu- 
lar human problem in Canada. We refer to 
that in one of those appendices, dealing with 
illiteracy. - 

Surely it is tragic in this country that we 
have such a degree of illiteracy, when we find 
that we have all the technological means to 
assist us in overcoming this problem. There 
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are various public and private bodies that ca 
be brought on stream and we have such ager 
cies as Frontier College and the public schox 
systems, and so on. And yet there is no cc 
ordinated attack mounted on illiteracy j 
Canada. 


This is a situation that is ridiculous whe 
we consider that the human and medi 
resources available are enormous—quit 
enough to meet the problem. 


Senator Fergusson: People have _ bee 
saying that if you do make this sort of effor 
there are people who need it and they wil 
not bother with it. Yet the results that hav 
been documented in one of the appendice 
show how many people finished and hoy 
many people actually wrote and complete 
the course. It is wonderful information for u 
to have. 


Dr. Forsyth: The great advantage of televi 
sion is that it is “impersonal”. There are cer 
tain kinds of depersonal or impersonal fune 
tions in our total social system—functions lik 
computerization. Instead of being considered : 
threat to the personal, we need to use thei 
impersonal characteristics for human pur 
poses. 

For example, if we could get the incom 
maintenance and support programs to th 
place where the cheque comes out issued by : 
glorious computer; where it just comes to th 
person in a way that does not demean thi 
person by questions, interviews, line-ups ant 
so on, but that it just happens in somewha 
the same way as the family allowance 
cheques come at present, this would be : 
wonderful humanizing use of the ‘“deperson 
al” computer. 

In the same way, the thing about televisioi 
is that it can get at somebody, it can reacl 
the person who wants to participate in a pro 
gram and yet does not want to be put in th 
embarrassing position of having to go to 
group and say “I cannot read, I cannot write” 
But the “box” brings the signal into the 
living room and that man can get inside tha 
program without any human diminution. Wé 
are crazy if we do not use the humanizin; 
possibilities of media and technical instru: 
ments in that fashion. 

We were concerned to say that when yot 
look at the interconnections we need, wher 
you look at the linkages that are possible anc 
necessary—in Canada we have them! Wi 
have them right now. We have enormous)! 
sophisticated apparatus sitting there, waiting 
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ynd constitutionally we can use it to do what 
we want to do. 


Senator Fergusson: I have one other ques- 
ton. I have quite a number of other questions 
/hat I would want to ask you, but I will put 
his one now. On page 37 of your brief, you 
ay, in regard to family planning, that you 
nsist that the Government, in certain of its 
‘wn programs and through support granted 
\ independent agencies, ought to make real 
iptions known and available to Canadians. 
low do you want them to do it? 


Miss Jackson: Through a network of com- 
aunity services, it seems to me that we could 
rain individuals, no matter what discipline 
hey belong to, to be alerted to and to 
‘espond to the situation. Within my own 
‘imited experience, I know, for instance, that 
he disadvantaged families for the most part 
ot only lack information about family plan- 
‘ling, they lack information about themselves. 
or us, that is where you start. 


I Again, I think it is using the whole network 
f services in an imaginative and creative 
way, to begin where people are, and to 
jespond to their needs there and to be 
-ympathetic. 

Ido not frankly see setting up a whole new 
-ystem or organization. I think it is using 
vhat we have. 


| 
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| The Chairman: Miss Jackson, as a govern- 
‘nent, we spend many thousands of dollars to 
each family planning to the people of India 
ind other parts of the world. What do we do 
here that is different? 


| Miss Jackson: Mr. Chairman, that we do it 
here is quite right, and it is equally true that 
we have not done it here even using the 
pportunities we have. It just has not 
lappened. 


| Dr. MacDonald: According to the moderator 
of the United Church, who has had long 
‘Xperience in India, this is done in just the 
ame Way as any agency would promote a 
yrogram for a vacation in Florida, for exam- 
jle. You would use billboards and posters and 
hat sort of thing. 


| Senator Fergusson: I did wonder what sort 

if publicity would be involved. 

‘Dr. Forsyth: Do we make available to agen- 

ties the dollars and systems that will allow 

‘hem to mount a program and provide the 

larvices? I think that is where the crunch 
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comes. If we want to use the private network 
and make options at least known, if not used, 
then are we prepared to provide to agencies 
dollars to in fact do this work on behalf of 
the community? 


Senator Pearson: Are these efforts effec- 
tive? For instance, the teaching in India? Do 
you gain anything by it? 


Dr. MacDonald: I cannot give you the fig- 
ures, but once again quoting our moderator 
from memory, they are effective, yes. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): Mr. Chairman, I think it is time some- 
one introduced some argument into this meet- 
ing in order to make it a little bit more lively. 
I am not one to throw flowers when they are 
not due. I throw flowers, though, when they 
are due. 

This brief has nothing new in it, so far as I 
am concerned. It presents recommendations 
we have heard many times. It opens a lot of 
places for argument. In Dr. Forsyth’s words, 
it is a brief of imagination. 

On page 6 of the brief you have a page 
which says, “What shall we do?”. That is all 
there is on the page and I don’t know why 
the space was left. However, I am going to fill 
that space by reference to the witness. What 
shall we do and how are we going to do it? 
And my question is, if all the recommenda- 
tions that are in this brief were implemented, 
what would it cost the country? 


Dr. MacDonald: I think Dr. Forsyth has 
some figures to bring before you on that 
matter, Mr. Chairman. The filling in of page 6 
does, of course, follow on pages 7, 8, 9 and 10. 


Dr. Forsyth; Mr. Chairman, I could not pre- 
tend to suggest what all the matters that are 
recommended here would cost. I have no way 
of estimating too well what it would cost, for 
example, to improve the old age security 
benefits to an adequate level. I have a sneak- 
ing suspicion, though, that the cost is not 
excessive and would be pretty well gathered 
up within the total economic system in 
expenditures anyhow, because of the pressing 
needs of the people who would receive it. I 
have a fairly rough estimate that suggests to 
me anyway, for the purposes of just exploring 
the matter, that the family allowance pro- 
gram that we are suggesting would cost in the 
neighbourhood of $1.8 billion, which is what 
we now commit ourselves to spend on 
defence. I suspect that it would be a more 
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productive expenditure in the long run and 
certainly would have better returns. I would 
suspect, too, that of that $1.8 billion you could 
recover approximately 40 or 50 per cent 
through the kind of tax changes we are talk- 
ing of, which means the net increase would 
be something in the neighbourhood of $300 or 
$400 million. I may be considerably out on 
this kind of estimate, because we don’t have 
the research apparatus to allow us to really 
explore some of the implications. However, I 
think we are talking of those orders of 
dollars. 

Nevertheless, there are some off-setting 
gains there as well. Because I think what our 
proposals would begin to do-is to shift bal- 
ances. We find it difficult to do the estimating 
because it is hard for us to estimate what 
kind of shift this would create in terms of 
programs now aimed at the working poor; 
expenditures by provinces directed to those in 
receipt of some kind of welfare assistance, 
and so on. We just don’t have the apparatus 
to allow us to estimate such shifts in expendi- 
ture flows. But I think the thing that I would 
really suggest is that we are making a lot of 
expenditures now that should be looked at 
carefully. 


What we are really asking is that we look 
at the expenditure flows that we are making 
and examine present priorities. I think dollars 
are being spent in the wrong places. We make 
various kinds of expenditures, for example, in 
the educational field. Without diminishing the 
effectiveness of the total program in prov- 
inces we could in fact release dollars if we 
utilized buildings more _ effectively—de- 
emphasized the creation of new buildings and 
used old ones the year round. We would have 
dollars released for other uses in education 
thereby. 


I cannot offer a clear-cut estimate of the 
costs of our programs because with respect to 
some of them the impact is hidden. In others, 
the off-setting costs are not great, simply 
because it means a shift in the priorities of 
what we are now spending to put the money 
to better use in more creative ways. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): I quite agree with what you have said. 
There is a lot of truth in what you have said 
about off-setting the expenses. But who is 
going to do it? Before this committee can 
make any concrete recommendations, don’t 
you think we have to find out where we are 
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going? That is the problem we have be 
facing. We see in brief after brief these say 
recommendations. It would be nice to do 4] 
and it would be nice to do that. It is an ¢ 
question for me. Don’t think I am just getti 
tough with you people. I have been trying 
get a proper answer right from the beginnir 
but it always comes down to the same thing. 


Dr. Forsyth: If I may respond briefly 
that, Mr. Chairman, there are certain thin 
that can be done now and ought to be do 
now. The nation has the resources to provi 
adequate benefits under the old age securi 
program. There are surpluses kicking arou: 
and that would be a good place to use sor 
of those surpluses. The best estimate I ha 
seen is that there was some $600 million ne 
tax revenue to be generated under the Whi 
Paper proposals. That would be new feder 
revenue. Well, we have got some good plac 
to use that money. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaske-Restigo 
che): May I say something to you, Dr. Fe 
syth. You must be aware of the impact 1 
White Paper has had across this country. 


Dr. Forsyth: It made a good impact on us 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigo 
che): There is no surety that the White Pap 
is going to be implemented. It has n 
received a favourable reaction from tl 
people across Canada. Apart from that, a 
you of the opinion that more taxation shou 
be imposed on the Canadian people in ord 
to provide the services that you ai 
recommending? 


Dr. Forsyth: In respect of the White Pape 
we have gone on record saying that Vv 
believe the tax system is at least part of #1 
way to reach social and economic equality. W 
have made it clear in our statement, and ¥ 
have circulated that statement widely, thi 
we believe certain groups, institutions ar 
corporations ought to be taxed more heavil 
in order to reach a greater degree of equit 
for the average Canadian person. We are als 
of the opinion, as we have stated here, th: 
we should utilize the faster growth tax are: 
of the federal sector in order to provide fc 
income maintenance payments and in orde 
to take some of the pressure off the province 
which have to use the slower growth ta 
areas, the more regressive tax fields whic 
have a more punishing effect on the poor. € 


fe think there are tax methods that could be 
d to advantage to achieve greater social 
quity and to achieve a better degree of dis- 
ibution of the burden of taxation in the 
anadian society. We feel that those things 
an be moved ahead with at this time. 

We also believe that there are certain 
ctions that need to be taken now if we are 
ot going to increase the scale of the problem 
hich your committee is so effectively explor- 
ig now. Surely we should not now increase 
le number of poor. If we wait two or three 
pars before doing the just thing in terms of 
le old, the economically weak and vulnera- 
le, then all we will have done, while you are 
xploring the poverty problem, is to increase 
te problem! Not only is that intolerable. It is 
anecessary. Action ought to be taken now to 
ep the situation in balance while you begin 
) put together the over-all strategy to meet 
ie problem. 


‘Dr. MacDonald: May I express my slight 
‘action to Senator Fournier’s (Madawaska- 
estigouche) expressed fear or concern 
yout the White Paper not being implemented 
wing to the reaction of the Canadian public? 
he reaction which has been received has 
ven in large part, (with the exception, for 
sample, of the brief from this board, state- 
ents from this board and a few other 
‘oups), the reaction has been in large meas- 
‘e from those who have been in a position to 
imediately grasp some of the implications of 
e@ White Paper as it affected them, and 
se groups have been in a position where 
€y could mount a public campaign defend- 
\g the position which they take in objection 
‘certain aspects of the White Paper. Whereas 
sople such as those in the “Just Socie- 
*” movement around the Toronto area... 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
te): Where did you say that was, sir? 


‘Dr. MacDonald: ...and other of that eco- 
ymic bracket have not been able to do this 
rt of thing and have not even been able to 
aster some of the elementary principles of 
is as it affects them. This is probably why. 
May I ask if Mr. Secord, who moves in the 
ea, could comment on this? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
le): I quite agree with you on that point, sir. 


Dr. MacDonald: Thank you. 


The Chairman; Mr. Secord, would you like 
add to this? 
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Dr. MacDonald: This is as to what can be 
done. 


Mr. Donald Secord, Executive Member, 
Board of Evangelism and Social Service: Cer- 
tainly, the trade union movement generally 
supports the White Paper on Taxation. It has 
some criticisms to offer but, in principle, it 
does support it fully. Certainly, my own 
organization does—which, I am happy to say, 
has been socially oriented since its inception 
some 62 years ago—but we can do much 
more than we have done. Unfortunately, there 
has been a reaciion and, I might say, a reac- 
tion from some trade union people to the 
White Paper which perhaps is to be expected 
since they are human and see themselves in 
the middle income group. Some of the more 
fortunate see themselves adversely affected, 
but that does not alter the fact that the trade 
union movement generally does support it 
and feels a great deal more can be done in 
producing social equity than has been done in 
the past. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): I would like to go back to the brief. On 
page 19, in the last line, you mention “1 per 
cent or less welfare ‘cheating’”. Where do 
you get that 1 per cent? 


Dr. Forsyth: I am glad you asked me that. 
It comes from a study that was actually done 
in Calgary which revealed, after really care- 
ful analysis, as I understood the nature of the 
study, that you had about a 1 per cent level 
where the question would be raised that 
“cheating” took place. I think this would be 
generally true. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): Is that moneywise or individually? Is 
that 1 per cent in dollar values or individual 
values? 


Dr. Forsyth: This would be 1 per cent of 
eases, of numbers, not dollars. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): I have a different opinion on that, but I 
do not think I will open up an argument. 

I would like to take the education issue, 
and then I will pass to somebody else, because 
I am dissatisfied with our program on educa- 
tion, for many reasons, especially at the 
working level. There are many places where I 
think we are working in the dark, and it is 
very expensive and we are not getting any- 
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where. But you have a statement on page 28, 
the third paragraph, where you say that 1,500 
of 18,000 juvenile delinquents who had been 
in court were functionally illiterate. I do not 
think that is a very bad figure, if those are 
the uneducated boys. 


Dr. Forsyth: They are functionally illiter- 
ate. In Canada, where I presume most of us 
tend to pride ourselves on the fact that this is 
a country with universal education and 
everybody goes to school, we are in fact talk- 
ing about the fact that in 1967, 8.32 per cent 
of juvenile offenders were persons who had 
Grade IV, V or less of an education. Which 
means that in terms of work opportunities of 
our society they are functionally illiterate. 

This is the information that was given to 
the House of Commons. Certainly, in our 
judgment, this is just another signal that is 
going up to suggest that we have a critical 
problem in the field of illiteracy that nobody 
is tackling. 


Dr. MacDonald: It is a situation that they 
do not accept in Japan. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): The education problem could be open 
for a long discussion, and I will not touch on 
it. 

You have made a remark here which I do 
not quite agree with. You suggest that the 
streets of Harlem should be left to the city. 


The Chairman: On what page? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): Page 39. I think that is quite a radical 
statement to make. 


The Chairman: What is the statement? 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): This is page 39, the politics of poverty 
in Harlem. I lived in Harlem on two different 
occasions, going to a school there in 1949 and 
1958. I lived on 158th Street, which is the 
main street of Harlem. I lived with coloured 
people. I think the whole thing about the City 
of Harlem, the cleanness of the streets and 
the conduct of the people, is a problem of 
education. I do not believe you can blame 
these people too much for what they are 
doing and the way they behave. They have to 
live in the streets on these hot summer days 
~in Harlem and New York City. Although 
there has been a lot of improvement and 
some of these ghettoes are being torn down, I 
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think it is a very strong statement to throw a 
these people. 


Dr. Forsyth: Fortunately, it is Mr. Clark’ 
statement and not ours. The point is, o 
course, that you are dealing with an area, a 
you well know, with 10,000 people living in ; 
single block. What he is trying to point out i 
that while it is a very worthwhile thing for ; 
citizen group to go out and clean the street 
yet, in the long haul, this is the wrong move 
because what they really should be doing i 
to pressure the authorities to provide a bette 
clean-up service for the streets of the area. 

In the part of Toronto where I live, th 
chaps come around to pick up the garbag 
twice a week and then they come around ii 
the middle of the week to pick up the rubbisl 
from raking up your back lawn, and so on. 

It is a fact of life in American cities, an 
perhaps elsewhere, in this country too, that i 
the poor urban area the pressures are not 01 
from the citizens to provide that kind of ser 
vice and, consequently, the garbage does no 
get picked up in west-side Chicago or south 
side Chicago. It just does not get picked ur 
and you have to exert terrific public pressur’ 
to get it picked up. 

What Mr. Clark is suggesting is that th 
real task of the citizen group is the politice 
kind of activity that begins to get respons 
from the Civic administrative structures t 
provide the services they provide to othe 
elements of the community. We are using thi 
reference merely to agree that this is a desir 
able effort on the part of citizen groups, ani 
that their task is not just to go around doin 
happy little projects down the back alley. W 
have to get a more basic kind of citize 
response. 


Senator Fergusson: Do we have the sam 
problem in Canadian cities? Is there a differ 
ence between the way the garbage is picke’ 
up in the slums and the way it is picked u 
in places where the middle-class people live? 


Dr. MacDonald: In as much as I work ir 
not a slum area, but an area that has bee! 
run down for some time, I think we see a 
least part of the difference Dr. Forsyth ha 
pointed to. In Forest Hill in Toronto, fo 
example, the people are away on the week 
end. Their children are away,,and they ar 
away on vacations in the summer. The chil 
dren are not, as a rule, playing on the street 
and there are parks where they can play. 
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_ In downtown Toronto the children do not 
have this opportuni.y to get away to the 
‘summer cottage, the vacation resorts and the 
‘conservation parks unless an organization 
such as the church or Central Neighbourhood 
‘House provides a bus and takes them. So they 
do play on the streets and this sort of thing 
thappens. I would not say the collections are 
iany less frequent in that area, but certainly 
the results are not the same. 


_ Senator Inman: But does it not boil down 
to the matter of education and people being 
taught not to litter up the streets? 


| Dr. MacDonald: I suppose it is a problem, 
‘but when the children have no place else to 
play, they play on the streets. This is their 
ybackyard to play in and they cannot be 
expected to do the impossible because they 
are children with no supervision. 


_ Dr. Forsyth: There is also the fact that 
garbage is a function or a consequence of 
‘density. When you have tremendously high 
density in a city core area, then you have an 
escalation of the garbage problem. And we 
must remember that in Canada many cities 
‘do not have recreation facilities in the core, 
‘they are mostly on the outside. I worked in 
‘the core area of Winnipeg in a parish which 
Sponsored community service programs. We 
just could not get a pool in the area. They 
mere all out in suburbia and not in the core 
of the city. Now this was not the result of any 
malicious plot. It was simply that the public 
‘there did not have any political clout. The 
\situation is the same in many other places, 
jand this is why citizens’ groups are beginning 
to create pressure time and again to have this 
rectified. 


Dr. MacDonald: I think we have to remem- 
ber that while it is all right to say about 
people in this situation that the children 
‘should be taught to do this and to do that, we 
must keep in mind the facts of the situation. 
What is a mother to do who is living on 
‘welfare in a ramshackle house where all she 
can do is to provide the bare necessities and 
so keep body and soul together. She is not 
‘going to take time nor does she have the 
willpower or inclination to encourage the 
‘children to pick up paper off the streets. This 
may be part of the crux of the problem and 
again has to do with the density of which Dr. 
‘Forsyth was speaking. 


| Senator McGrand: On page 2 of your brief 
you refer to inflation and you say that it isa 
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difficult and urgent problem and that you are 
not prepared to accept as solutions measures 
that have the effect of forcing many thou- 
sands into poverty and pushing others who 
are now poor more deeply into deprivation. I 
am not clear what you had in mind in this. 
What conditions were you thinking of? 


Dr. Forsyth: Well, if you carry out a brak- 
ing of the economy to the extent that you 
create rising unemployment, then you will be 
forcing people who are on a marginal income 
and those who are unemployed and do not 
have an adequate income, more deeply into 
poverty. 


Senator McGrand: I agree with you. Now 
let us take a province with about 600,000 
people and 10 per cent of that population, 
60,000 people, are on welfare. Now this 
involves burdens on both the social and eco- 
nomic structures. Now if you were asked to 
design a program for the eradication of pov- 
erty and low incomes, how would you pro- 
ceed? What would be the steps you would 
take? In my opinion, poverty and low incomes 
come from the lack of natural resources 
within a province or within an area or from 
the inadequate development in use of 
resources. Can you give me some idea as to 
how you would attack the question of poverty 
in low income areas in a part of Canada such 
as I have described? 


Dr. Forsyth: Well, first of all, I do not think 
you can isolate that segment of the communi- 
ty from the rest of the national network, so to 
speak. Therefore you have to deal with the 
realities of the situation and take into account 
a large number of people who are in need. So 
perhaps the first solution would be basic 
income assistance, and it seems to me that 
here we can use, if we want to do so, the 
instruments of our federalism and put the 
responsibility for basic income maintenance 
services where I think they belong. In my 
view that is on the federal side, through 
whatever techniques we can use. We should 
also make use of existing programs and 
greatly increase the benefits and this in turn 
would be helpful to thousands of families 
who are in need. This in turn would lead to a 
very important development, in my view, and 
that would be to strengthen the economic 
base for these thousands of families and thus 
help to stabilize their situation. 

This would help that province or communi- 
ty to shift its priorities into two important 
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areas. First, economic development services 
and secondly, the field of community develop- 
ment and education. By using the possibilities 
of our federalism to supply income mainte- 
nance from the federal level we are also 
providing a basic stabilizing factor in our 
society. There is no great virtue in arranging 
these schemes so that we encourage people to 
move who have no capacity within them- 
selves for moving. What I think we need to 
do is to stabilize people in the community and 
provide real mobility opportunities for their 
children. If we are thinking of just moving 
people from the Maritimes or from the rural 
hinterland anywhere into metropolitan areas 
where they are very likely to. go under, we 
are making a bad mistake. We should provide 
some basic income in such a fashion as to 
stabilize the community base and then work 
on the educational aspect where the children 
are concerned so that the children in turn 
will be more genuinely mobile. 

By this I do not mean the random mobility 
of people moving from place to place aim- 
lessly because they cannot do anything. 


Senator McGrand: In other words, the max- 
imum development of resources within an 
area so as not to have people travelling like 
gypsies from one city to another. 


Dr. Forsyth: Yes. So often at the present 
time what is involved is a sort of aimless 
shifting of our population. But if we could 
provide the kind of income security that will 
allow the family to have economic stability, 
then in turn you could almost literally pro- 
gram the mobility of the children along total 
economic and social development lines. There 
are areas in various provinces where there 
are no basic resource possibilities available 
and other areas where there has been faulty 
development. Now I think we can stabilize it, 
but we have to look at the situation within 
the entire Canadian context. 


Dr. MacDonald: I think we must also 
remember that we have to include our people 
as one of our greatest natural resources. 


The Chairman: Senator McGrand does. 
There is no doubt about that. 


Senator McGrand: I could go on all morn- 
ing, but I shall not do that. What I was going 
to say is this, that we are both familiar with 
the Province of New Brunswick, and we 
know of rural areas that have stood up over 
the time, and we know of other rural areas, 
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with equal natural resources, that hay 
simply disappeared and eroded, as you say 
The services have eroded; the population he 
eroded; and now there is nothing ther. 
Unless ‘something is done to keep the spark o 
life and development alive in the areas tha 
are standing up then the whole thing is goin 
to eventually collapse. 


The Chairman: Let me see if I understan 
what the Church is saying. Its representative 
have been saying important things all morn 
ing, but I think something very importan 
was said just a few minutes ago. The Churcl 
is talking about income from the federal Gov 
ernment, services from the provincial Gov 
ernment, and the delivery of services unde 
the Canada Assistance Act. 


We have been talking about that, and w 
think that has much merit. It is an excellen 
idea. What you are saying is very important 
It is that income maintenance—whatever wi 
decide as a matter of income maintenance—a: 
it goes to the man in the rural area, as it goe 
to the man in the urban area, as it goes to the 
man in the very large city, is to be the same 
It has that stabilizing effect. You are sayins 
something very vital and important, as | 
understand it. That is your contribution. 


Dr. Forsyth: Yes. It seems to me that one 0 
the prerequisites of really dealing with thi 
problems of poverty is to stop looking at pov: 
erty as a one generation phenomenon, and t 
look at it across a time stream. te | 

Then it seems to me the next thing you 
want to ask is: What kind of policy shapes o: 
thrusts can you create that will stabilize the 
human situation enough to give you a chance 
to win the battle? I cannot for the life of mé¢ 
see how you are going to stabilize the humar 
situation if all you are doing is condemning 
whole areas and the people who live in then 
to a frantic kind of mobility that get 
nowhere and accomplishes nothing. 


At page 23 of our submission we use ¢ 
rather curious term. We say: 


If our rural programs continue to dea! 
in piecemeal fashion with economic ané 
product crises while we ignore the need 
for viable ‘rurapolitan’ models. .. 


This is a kind of “in” term with us at the 
moment. We had a gentleman speak to us 
recently about “rurapolitan” networks. The 
point is that we do have metropolitan net: 
works, Then there is the interface to that, 
there is the rurapolitan network. I think the 
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‘ind of thing that Senator McGrand is talking 
bout is precisely the kind of thing that is 
sart of a rurapolitan network. It is not just 
/nough to go in and do a specific kind of 
wtogram in isolation. What you really want to 
(0 is look at a big enough chunk of a rural 
ystem and say: What kind of total schematic 
,etwork can you develop here that will be 
upportive of people as human beings, and 
hat will use such resources and possibilities 
rs there are for economic and social develop- 
nent purposes? 

| I think we need to look at that type of 
nodel. 
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If we did look at it we would realize that 
here are some alternatives to just going on 
ind on, always thinking about problems of 
he cities. If we allow this gross erosion of all 
| jur rural systems in Canada I think we will 
ye making a terrible mistake. Because there 
ire people left who do not migrate to Sas- 
tatoon; there are people who do not move to 
3athurst or Saint John; there are people who 
ire going to be in the rural areas of Cape 
3reton or the hinterland of British Columbia. 
(he question is: How can we provide enough 
-neome maintenance to stabilize the human 
jituation so that we can begin to put together, 
is much as we can, some effective networks 
ind programs for socio-economic develop- 
“nent. 


' The Chairman: There is some failure in 
what you are saying, but you are certainly 
alking the truth this morning—as you always 
lo, anyway. What you are saying, in effect, is 
that to some extent we have lost the battle 
or the older people, and we might as well 
idmit it. We can stabilize them and give them 
im income that will let them carry on wi hin 
jheir community, but if we provide education 
and other facilities for the children, we can 
vin with them. 


_ Dr. Forsyth: Sir, I would have to put it ina 
lifferent way. I would say that we have not 
ost the battle with the old people. We have 
rot even tried to fight it. The point is that the 
hing you want to do surely has to be appro- 
oriate to the group that you are trying to 
serve. I think that if you want to win the 
-yattle with the older people you have to real- 
‘ze that it will not be fought on the same 
ierms on which you are required to fight it to 
win with the kids. To win with the kids 
eens to give them a different kind of mobil- 
& for a new kind of twenty-first century 
eety. To win it for the adults means to 
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provide them with some kind of dignity and 
economic stability as human beings. I do not 
think we are winning either battle. 


The Chairman: What I said was that we 
can stabilize the communities that we were 
talking about with income maintenance for 
the old, and at the same time we can provide 
educational training and other facilities for 
the young to give them that mobility that 
they may require. 


Dr. Forsyth: That is right. 


The Chairman: I do not mind telling you 
that is the present thinking of this commit- 
tee. The committee is thinking in those broad 
terms. How we get there, of course, is another 
matter. 


Dr. Forsyth: It seems to me that there is 
another matter that begins to intrude at that 
point, because this is really the case for win- 
ning the battle in appropriate ways for each 
group. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Dr. Forsyth: To us this means that if you 
look realistically at the tax possibilities and 
the revenue possibilities for the various levels 
of government, then the only way by which 
you can really seriously expect to generate 
the amount of dollars needed for income 
maintenance purposes is by locating the pri- 
ority or the paramountcy on the federal side. 

But this does not intrude upon or erode 
provincial dignity. On the contrary it means 
that the provinces have a chance to begin to 
move in new ways in the community. It is not 
just enough to provide a source of stabilized 
income for the older folk in a community. 
What really matters is what you do in terms 
of human development and community devel- 
opment that make that place where they live 
a meaningful place to live, and what kinds of 
services go in—adult education, supportive 
services, and everything else. 

Many provinces are hard pressed to find 
the resources to provide precisely those ser- 
vices, and they never will unless we shift the 
burden of income maintenance off their 
shoulders, and allow them to move in their 
more restricted tax fields to provide support 
services in new ways. 


The Chairman: You are confirming the 
views that have already been expressed 
around this table. 
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Dr. MacDonald: I do not want to sound the 
least bit flippant here, but I lived in New 
Brunswick, in the Miramichi, for three years, 
and at that particular juncture of history it 
seemed to me that their greatest natural 
resource was Yvon Durelle. What I am saying 
there is that you could get busloads of people 
to go some place to see Yvon Durelle fight, 
but you could not get busloads of people to go 
some place to discuss the problems of the 
fishermen or the farmers. This is the point. 


Senator Pearson: You Say at page 17: 
We recommend that the Special Senate 
Committee on Poverty issue an interim 


report at the earliest practicable date this 
spring. 


What position do you think this committee is 


in now to be able to make an interim report 
that will be of any value to anybody? 


Dr. Forsyth: Sir, we think that it is pretty 
obvious from a perusal of the testimony you 
have received, and the comments that the 
members of your committee have made, that 
this committee has a real concern that we try 
in Canada to arrest the problem of poverty. 
Therefore, we are specific in our suggestion 
that the interim report should appeal for 
immediate action in areas where we think 
that immediate action is, first of all, possible, 
and secondly, where it is urgent—that is to 
say, in terms of improving the situation for 
old age security recipients, those receiving the 
guaranteed income supplement or benefits 
under unemployment insurance; plus an 
appeal to the provinces to effect a similar 
upgrading of benefits under workmen’s com- 
pensation, et cetera. An appeal also should be 
made to both federal and provincial govern- 
ments for action in the field of social assist- 
ance, because the squeeze is on in various 
areas to keep these costs down. We feel that 
it would not improperly prejudge or shape 
your ultimate findings and recommendations 
if you were to say “Surely to goodness, while 
we reach for that we do not want to permit 
the situation of thousands of Canadians to 
become worse.” There is a responsibility con- 
fronting Canadian society and a real moral 
authority residing in this committee. That 
interim report would be an appeal to the 
nation, using that authority. You are better 
judges than we as to the risks and pressures. 


Senator Pearson: If we made a suggestion 
that the federal and provincial governments 
should up their ante on all welfare programs 
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at this time, it would be a real battle as t 
where to get this money. Where do these 
governments get the money all of a sudden? 


Dr. Forsyth: The federal Government is 
declaring a surplus in the budget papers | 
have. 


Senator Pearson: Most of the programs are 
provincial. 


Dr. Forsyth: The federal Government i 
paying 50 per cent of it. They can pump 
money into the unemployment insurance func 
and provide the guaranteed income supple- 
ment. The surplus is there as an anti-infla- 
tionary instrument. We do not regard the 
using of that surplus to provide for the basic 
needs and minimum income of the poor of 
our society as inflationary. Therefore we 
regard it as properly related to the purposes 
for which the surplus was set aside. As far as 
the provinces are concerned, several of them 
have declared a modest surplus, and we sug- 
gest that they look at some of their own 
spending, erect fewer educational monuments 
and use the buildings year round instead of 
letting the faculty go off for the whole 
summer for five months. 


The Cheirman: While we are on this sub- 
ject, first let me assure you that we consid- 
ered the possibility of an interim report some 
time ago. We decided that it was not the part 
of wisdom or good judgment for us to run in 
hurriedly with a report, even though it had 
basis, facts and justice. The difficulty, and 
you and your colleagues know it as well as 
anyone, is that in looking at the poor we 
study the hospitalization aspect one day, the 
medical and housing aspect the next day, 
income the next day. We get quick solutions 
to this, quick solutions to that, and in the end 
we get nothing. We have dissatisfied people. 
We decided—the chairman has repeated it 
many times—that we are going to look at this 
problem of poverty in its totality. We know 
and you know, gentlemen, that the Govern- 
ment said it would have a white paper in 
February. Problems have arisen and it has 
been delayed until June. The white paper will 
deal with welfare and unemployment insur- 
ance matters. It may deal with priorities and 
many other concerns far more effectively! 
than anything we can do on a short term. For 
us to walk in with a bit of patchwork, piece- 
meal, and try to fix priorities would be a fatal’ 
mistake at this time for this committee. We 
must do a total job and make complete 


recommendations covering every aspect of 
ypoverty in this country. We have this 
responsibility and time is not our enemy. We 
have to take our time and consider this in 
‘every possible aspect. 

The chairman has already talked out of 
turn once in the presence of others with 
respect to old age security. The Government 
will have its own views and if we have views 
we will have to express them at a later date 
‘by way of recommendations. 


) 

_ Dr. MacDonald: There is a sense, Mr. 
Chairman, in which time is your enemy, if I 
may put it as bluntly as that in apposition to 
what you said. There is a growing body of 
people in Canada whose eyes are focused on 
this committee. They are disenchanted, not 
from the point of view of casting their vote, 
but from having any say in what their desti- 
ny is to be and just what the result may be in 
the long, hot summer, if it is long and hot. 
One cannot say. There is a sense in which 
there is a great deal of urgency about this. 
We would not suggest for a moment that you 
should make statements which would tie your 
hands eventually for the final product of the 
committee, but certain aspects which appear 
to be clear now as to direction ought to be 
made public. 


The Chairman: You are asking us to fix 
priorities. Everyone around this table is in 
favour of doing something along the lines you 
suggest. I do not think it is our business to fix 
priorities at this stage. We agree there is a 
great danger with respect to the elderly, who 
May not be here. We have been out to the 
dublic with open meetings. If they have some- 
thing to say, we are listening. 

| We have a full month in April, holding 
dearings every Tuesday and Thursday. We 
aave all of May to hear the provinces, who 
nust be heard. We are adjourning on June 
25. This afternoon we shall be discussing our 
novements in July and August when we will 
de travelling to provinces. Forty-three new 
wganizations have just asked to be heard. 
They are all important and we are going to 
lave to close the door at some time. There is 
ust so much we can do. We cannot rush this. 
‘t would be folly on our part if we did not 
lear everyone who wishes to be heard. 
Whether or not they have anything to con- 
Tibute does not make any difference. If par- 
icipatory democracy is to work, they have to 
Ye heard. Much as we wish to do so, the 
naking of precipitous decisions at this time 
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would not be helpful to the overall view the 
committee will have to take in the final 
analysis. 


Dr. Forsyth: Obviously the committee has 
to be the judge of its appropriate procedure. 
In defence of our suggestion, we were not 
unaware of the dilemma you face in trying to 
hear those who wish to be heard and trying 
to respond to the concerns of many groups 
and to devise with your own research group 
the proposals you would recommend at the 
end of your work. 

If you look at the specific things we are 
suggesting as part of an interim report you 
will discover, I think, that with one exception 
they are merely obviously ad hoc improve- 
ments in existing programs to keep the situa- 
tion stabilized so that it will not get worse in 
view of the fact that there are increasing 
numbers of persons who will be up against 
need in the coming months. The one excep- 
tion concerns a query we had about the anti- 
inflationary policies that are currently being 
used, and there we felt there might be a little 
fellow feeling in this group with the approach 
Senator Lamontagne advocated. 

All the specific suggestions are in relation 
to existing programs, which in our judgment 
are artificially held down in a situation where 
there needs to be some adjustment. So we did 
try to be fairly careful not to pre-judge, or 
try to suggest that you pre-judge, the direc- 
tions you wanted to go in terms of total 
policy. Rather the interim report we were 
suggesting would merely be an ad hoc 
response that you might make to the Govern- 
ment, using existing program mechanisms 
creatively so as to make the situation more 
stable economically for needy persons. At the 
same time such a report would not pre-judge 
the directions in which you as a committee 
might properly want to go only after you had 
heard all those who want to be heard and had 
the fruits of your own research. 


Senator Pearson: I think this committee is 
very cognizant of the urgency that you put 
into your brief. We have run across this same 
urgency at our meetings in the cities we have 
been to across Canada. Poverty has gone on 
for centuries. It is not something new. It is a 
very disastrous situation today, and we recog- 
nize that fact. At the same time, we have to 
come up with a program that is different and 
will do some good, not just a piecemeal affair 
that we have always had—all sorts of welfare 
programs, with one group after another sug- 
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gesting different cures. We have to come up 
with something definite. At least, we are 
hoping to come up with something definite. 
That is why we have to take our time over it, 
and I cannot see the value of this idea of an 
interim report at all. 


The Chairman: My own feeling is that if 
we started piecemeal we would jeopardize the 
income maintenance portion that is so impor- 
tant to the whole concept of tackling poverty. 
That would be my great fear. We have to 
come up with one concept and work from 
there. If we began diffusing it we would get 
no place. 


Senator Pearson: On page 3 of the brief 
you talk about the Economic Council of 
Canada and their recommendations for a 
guaranteed income, and the figures they put 
forward as necessary under this guaranteed 
income plan. Would you as a body think that 
the guaranteed annual income would overtake 
or replace all the other different welfare pro- 
grams? Would it overtake, for instance, med- 
icare or take the place of the Red Cross or 
the Institute for the Blind etc.? 


Dr. Forsyth: I would not think so. Our 
assumption is that there will probably be 
created a mechanism that would finally break 
welfare loose from its relationship to income 
provision and allow it to take the form of 
human and social devlopment. Therefore you 
will probably open the way to a greater 
diversity, and I think a more creative devel- 
opment of support service networks in the 
community, using such programs as medicare 
and hospitalization programs as part of that 
basic network in our society. 


The Chairman: The question Senator Pear- 
son asked you specifically was: if we have 
maintenance income, what need is there for 
the blind allowance? 


Dr. Forsyth: I am sorry, I was thinking of 
the Institute for the Blind. 


The Chairman: No, the blind allowance or 
for the crippled, or any of those. 


Dr. Forsyth: Categorical programs, yes. 


The Chairman: Did you see the interesting 
article in the Toronto Star by two young 
fellows from Queen’s University? 


Dr. Forsyth: Yes. 


The Chairman: They had made some study 
of this, and we know something about it. 
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They indicated that there would be a saving 
of $4.66 billion as against the $6.5 billion that 
is now spent. They were two young men who 
had been highly recommended and made a 
study of it. It appeared in the Toronto Star 
the other day, in which they said one could 
do away with so many programs that there 
would be a great saving. 


Dr. Forsyth: There would be a terrific 
recovery. 


The Chairman: They used the figure $4.66 
billion as against over $6 billion otherwise 
spent. 


Dr. Forsyth: Yes, I would think that 
categorical programs of that type would go. I 
thought reference was being made to the 
agency of CNIB as such, the provision of 
support service to the blind and so on. 


Senator Pearson: I was thinking that each 
individual would become self-supporting and 
able to look after himself to some extent, 
although he would have to have CNIB assist- 
ance. He would support himself within the 
CNIB program. 


Dr. MacDonald: I think that what would 
happen with the introduction of the guaran- 
teed annual income is that some of us who 
are now spending time trying to devise ways 
of supplementing an inadequate living allow- 
ance for people would be free to do the job 
we are supposed to be doing, such as helping 


and counselling these people. | 


Senator Inman: On page 44 of the brief you 
say: 
We are very conscious that there are 
parishes and congregations that do not 
sense any obligation to risk themselves 
and their resources in actions in support 
of the weak or the poor. 


Is this not a very unusual attitude in| 
churches? ' 


Dr. Forsyth: I think we have to be frank) 
and concede that there are congregations that | 
regard themselves as ecclesiastical service 
stations, comfort stations for themselves. 
They are dedicated to the principle of strok- 
ing themselves so that they can go away and 
feel better. 


Senator Inman: I come from the Maritimes, 
and I think we take our religion more 
seriously. 
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|» Dr. Forsyth: You do not have that problem 
‘there! Dr. MacDonald has been down there 
‘long enough to keep them more alive than 
' that. 


_ Senator Inman: On page 3 of appendix C 
‘you remark about the problems of poverty 
‘and of putting men and women in jail for 
relatively minor offences. For many years I 
/was in the position where I saw many great 
| hardships that came to the families of these 
men and women. 

i In the case of women with families and no 
husbands, very often the child welfare socie- 
| ties took care of the children, but in the case 
of men I have seen families go through great 
hardships. What alternative would you sug- 
‘gest to putting a man in jail. Have you had 
any suggestions with regard to what might be 
done? These families, by the way, did not 
‘have access to government aid because the 
husbands were in jail. 


| Dr. Forsyth: There are a lot of fellows in 
jail because we do not use instalment plan 
fines. A lot of them are in jail because we do 
not use a system of suspended sentences as 
atively as perhaps we might. There are 
many families in which break- -ups occur 
because we do not use the system where fel- 
lows can go out to work and spend a period 
of time in the evenings in jail as an alterna- 
tive to the usual kind of incarceration. Frank- 
‘ly, I think sometimes people are in jail when 
‘they would be far better off in situations of 
group therapy which deal with the real prob- 
lems. They may be in jail for drinking 
offences. When you get affluent enough your 
alocholism assumes a different character and 
you have other kinds of institutions avail- 
able. 


I Senator Inman: Of course, if they are afflu- 
ent to that extent the families are not 
suffering. 


| Dr. Forsyth: When you are poor and drunk, 
you go to jail and it is really the most inap- 
propriate place to put someone. When you 
‘were in Prince Edward Island, for example, 
you saw the consequences of utilizing already 
inadequate jails as havens for persons there 
for drinking offences. They would be far 


better off in half-way houses. 


» Senator Inman: I know that some go to jail 
because it is the easiest way to spend the 
Winter. 
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Dr. Forsyth: It would have to be a tough 
winter for it to be a reasonable alternative. 


Senator Inman: There was an old chap 
from Nova Scotia who committed some little 
fault. My husband said to him, “Jim, how is it 
that every year I have to sentence you and 
put you in jail?” He said, “I am well fed and I 
am warm and I don’t have to work.” 


Dr. Forsyth: You know, there is another 
famous story of the fellow who showed up 
Monday mornings in Hoboken, New Jersey 
before the magistrate on a drunk and disoder- 
ly charge. Finally the magistrate said to him, 
“Look, Sam, why do you always come up 
Before me Monday mornings and why do you 
always get drunk Friday night or Saturday 
night?” So the fellow said, “How does a poor 
man leave Hoboken, New Jersey unless he 
gets drunk?” 

Part of tne dilemma in some of these situa- 
tions is that you have an awful lot of human 
frustration and human damage and it seems 
stupid to me to compound this through the 
use of the jail, as the place where you locate 
such people, rather than to really grapple 
with the human problem. Of course, part of 
the problem is that various communities do 
not have supportive services to deal with 
these people. 


Senator Inman: I quite agree that there 
should be some change made with regard to 
the fines and sentences. On page 14 would 
you like to comment with regard to your last 
paragraph: 

Long-term strategies to eliminate poverty 
seem lacking in credibility, in our view, 
if in the present crisis and stress we 
revert to the traditional method of asking 
the poor to bear the heaviest human and 
economic costs to keep the “system” 
working! 


Would you comment on what you mean by 
that? 


Dr. Forsyth: This is why we feel that some 
remedial action is necessary now in a situa- 
tion where we are presumably dedicated to 
the cause of combatting inflation. The people 
who are really being asked to bear the great 
burden are the economically vulnerable—the 
poor, the unemployed and the ones who are 
going to be unemployed. This is the price we 
are paying when a poor chap has to be out of 
work and go down to the unemployment 
insurance and get an inadequate benefit. This 
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is what we have to pay to keep the system 
working. We do not find this credible any 
longer and we do not think, with the 
resources available in Canada, that it is 
necessary that we only have this option. If it 
is indeed necessary that a man, because of 
economic shifts, be out of work, we do not 
think it is necessary that that man should 
receive benefits inadequate to keep himself 
and family at some decent level. For that 
reason we are not prepared to accept that it 
is inflationary or improper to expect that our 
society will take the remedial action to cush- 
ion the effect of our fiscal policies on the 
vulnerable and the weak. We do not see that 
there is any sense for this happening at the 
present time. Our concern, as Dr. MacDonald 
expressed it earlier, is that there is a great 
credibility gap beginning to show up in vari- 
ous parts of this country, indeed, throughout 
our Canadian society. If we use the “tried and 
true”? method which bears on the weak, the 
credibility of our long term commitment to 
deal with poverty is going to be pretty frail. 


Senator Inman: On page 15 of the brief you 
say: 
As the work of your committee has 
shown, a fundamental re-statement of 
policy must take place and new styles of 
service must be developed. Axioms have 
to be challenged; assumptions examined. 


What new styles of service must be 
developed? 
Dr. Forsyth: Mr. Chairman, maybe Miss 


Jackson would be the most appropriate one to 
respond to that question. 


Miss Jackson: Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me that in the new style of service I would 
hope that we could move towards a partner- 
ship. I have been in direct service now for a 
number of years and we have been very used 
to doing things for people. We have been less 
used to listening and less used to working 
with them in any kind of a partnership. I 
think this is something we are beginning to 
learn and it is something that is going to 
change the styles of service. The styles of 
service will change when we separate income 
maintenance from service. We have become 
confused as to our attitudes. 


I go back to the point that the poor must 
come into partnership with us and we must 
respond to their needs. We already have con- 
siderable evidence that there is much that 
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they can do for themselves and will do for 
themselves. In fact, in many instances they 
will become the helpers. 


Senator Inman: I quite agree with that. We 
did come across some of the briefs which 
were presented to us when we were out and 
they showed that people really try to help 
themselves and I think that could probably 
be fostered. 


Dr. Forsyth: One example is that you have 
the trade union movement becoming involved 
in organizing small-scale industries and enter- 
prises, and so on. In a sense, this is the tradi- 
tional role for the trade union movement, to 
keep pushing away, organizing, at the vul- 
nerable centre. 

But what happens in the trade union move- 
ment at the present time is that they are also 
prepared to put a different kind of organizer 
into the field to work along with Indian 
people, to provide some kind of development 
thrust with them as partners in the field, and 
this is the whole development process. 


That is a new style, but it is a very appro- 
priate one for the trade union movement to 
move into. 


Senator Inman: Has not there recently been 
something like that started among the Metis? 


Dr. MacDonald: Some weeks ago, senator, 
in the Toronto Star there was a report about 
a community in the United States, I have 
forgotten which one. They selected this com- 
munity and for a period of a year they gave 
it a guaranteed annual income which was 
above the welfare allowance which other 
communities received. They discovered that 
once some of these families received this sum 
of money, they developed a certain respect 
for themselves, that they go out and buy 
things for themselves. Then they started to’ 
look for employment to supplement their 
income, and they were allowed to do this in 
the terms of the experiment—to supplement 
the income so that they really would be able 
to live like the others. 


The Chairman: You are talking about Tren- 
ton, New Jersey—that is our gospel. As a 
matter of fact there have been quite a 
number of American experiments. 


Now, I have a question. Miss Jackson is a. 
social worker of considerable prestige and 
renown. She has been in the business for 
some time. Dr. Forsyth has been around for 
some time and knows the social background. 


| 
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But why has not this partnership been 
brought about a little sooner in the church 
that we are now talking about? What has 
been holding it back all this time? I will go 
one step further, and understand what I am 
saying, please. We have had a minimum of 
spiritual leaning in our briefs here that we 
have had before us. That is surprisingly so. It 
surprises us and surprises other persons. We 
do not quite know why. I do not know, 
anyway. There you are. You tell us. 


Dr. MacDonald: If I may come back to that. 
I am sure the others will have something to 
say about this. I don’t know Mr. Secord’s 
reading of the history of trade unionism but 
my reading of the history of trade unionism 
in Great Britain, for example, is that the 
trade union movement grew up out of the 
Methodist class meeting. The Tolpuddle mar- 
tyrs were all lay readers in the Methodist 
ehurch. George Lovelace, who is buried in 
Fanshaw here within the Province of Ontario 
‘was one of them. 

The history of the labour movement in its 
inception was the lay Methodist class meeting 
reader getting alongside of the people. This 
was the history in Great Britain. There was a 
different kind of history in the United States, 
but a lot of this spirit still holds. 

Your second point, about the paucity of 
spirituality, is it, in the briefs which have 
come to you. This is probably partly the “new 
theology,” that says that the thing we are 
doing here today is spiritual, that what we 
are standing for here is spiritual, that the 
whole fabric of life is infused with the spirit, 
that the Christ is where people are, and that 
God can be just as present here in this Senate 
room chamber as he is at our meeting of 
session or at a revival campaign. 


Dr. Forsyth: 

enterprise this 
[saiah! 
_ Mr. Chairman, you talk about the partner- 
ship. The theological school that I have my 
roots in happens to be one of the centres in 
Canada of the social gospel, in Winnipeg. And 
out of that school came Woodsworth. 

I think the connections were pretty clear 
between the social gospel movement that 
came up through Europe, through the United 
States into our area, and that kind of spill 
Over into social and political concerns and 
activism—I think that the partnership that 


I was regarding this whole 
morning as a midrash on 
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you are talking about has been pretty slow in 
coming in many quarters. 

What we have all been frustrated by—some 
of us in different community situations for 
years—is the fact that hitherto we have lived, 
in a simpler kind of society. There were 
individual tracks and systems that had their 
separate identity. You had an educational 
track; you had the church system; you had 
the social welfare system. There were nice 
connections between them from time to time. 
But there was a certain tidiness about it. You 
worked your own area. 

Now all that tidiness is all blown to pieces. 

I think that some of us who have been in 
community situations—certainly, Dr. Mac- 
Donald has been, for a great many years 
before he came to Toronto—have realized 
that separateness had to break down. 

It is only gradually dawning on people that 
we have that troublesome and _ ineffective 
kind of separateness of the delivery of ser- 
vice—the separateness, for example, of the 
Government agency as against the private 
agency. It is hard to get partnerships. One of 
the reasons you do not get day care use of 
CAP money is because the governments have 
a real sense of resistance to letting those 
moneys go out of their hands into the hands 
of a private agency that is able to provide 
ancillary services. It is that hard. 

It is much the same with the churches. But 
that kind of thing just will not do any longer. 
It is a slow business breaking it down. You 
have had enough testimony before this com- 
mittee to know how darn difficult it is to get 
people past it, seeing things only from their 
own narrow perspectives. If they are in the 
Department of Labour, for example, or some- 
times in agencies they look at things only 
from that point of view. That is the whole 
problem. 


The Chairman: We are trying to look 
beyond the old age security system. 


Dr. Forsyth: Oh, we thought you were 
balking at our interim report proposal, and 
those recommendations! 


Senator Cook: With my other colleagues, I 
would like to thank the delegation for the 
excellent brief. It tells a great deal and we 
have learned a lot from it. The witnesses 
have demonstrated their concern and their 
knowledge of the problem. 


Having said that, I want to say one little 
word about the Young White Paper on taxa- 
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tion. I had known a little about taxation from 
the other side of the fence. Bearing in mind 
we are in North America and not in Sweden 
or Japan, but in North America—and it is not 
only the ability to pay which counts, it is the 
fact that there are certain economic limits to 
the amount of taxation that can be extracted 
from the Canadian people and Canadian busi- 
ness and industries. I get the impression that 
there are some very astute and well informed 
people in the Department of Finance who 
have turned the screws as tightly as they 
possibly can turn them and any taxation 
which can be extracted they are going to 
extract. I think that we are going to be disap- 
pointed, in the reaction of the Canadian 
people to the White Paper. I doubt if there is 
very much additional taxation going to come 
from it, simply because of the fact, as I say, 
there are economic limits on the amount of 
taxation you can extract. 
Having said that, I turn to page 24 and 

there you say: 

The costs of such a transformation of 

benefits would not be excessive, if bene- 

fits became taxable income, and if tax 

exemptions for children and youth were 

reduced or eliminated... 


I understood Dr. Forsyth to say that the gross 
cost would be $1.8 billion. 


Dr. Forsyth: Yes, that is my estimate. That 
is trebling the amount we are now paying. 


Senator Cook: And then you said the recov- 
ery would be about 40 per cent. 


An hon. Senator: 50 per cent? 


Senator Cook: Taking it as 50 per cent. The 
50 per cent of $1.8 billion is $900 million. But 
then do I understand you to say that the total 
cost is going to be $300 million. I am trying to 
find out the difference. 


Dr. Forsyth: The difference is $300 million. 
We are now spending over $600 million. We 
have half of that, because you are talking 
about $300 or $400 million that you will 
require of new money. 


Senator Cook: The extra will cost $1.8 bil- 
lion, do you say? 


Dr. Forsyth: The total program will cost 
that. The new money would be $300 or $400 
million. The estimate of the federal revenue 
increases under the White Paper proposals is 
$600 million. So it fits inside that, it seems 
to me. 
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Senator Cook: Come again? 


Dr. Forsyth: The total cost of the program 
is $1.8 billion. We are now spending $600 
million. We would recover 40 to 50 per cent, 
maybe. That means that the new money 
required in addition to the $600 million we 
are now spending would be $300 million, to 
bring it up to about $900 million, because you 
would recover the rest through the tax 
system. So new money that you would have 
to find would be $300 million. ( 


Senator Pearson: Plus $600 million. 


Dr. Forsyth: No, that is in the tax system 
now. In new money we are talking about $300 
million. The estimates of the generation of 
new money as a result of implementing the 
White Paper proposals is $600 million. - It 
seems to us, on those rough calculations, and 
admittedly they are rough, it can fit inside 
federal spending capabilities as well as the 
improvement to the old age benefits and so 
on. 

So far as we can make some crude esti- 
mates, the things that we are proposing are 
not irresponsible, in terms of the capacity of 
the tax system to generate the necessary 
revenues. 


Senator Cook: I think probably there is a 
difference of opinion between us, but leaving 
that aside for the moment, agreeing with the 
over-all thrust and assuming that there is not 
enough money to carry out all that you would 
like, and that we would like, too, and that you 
have suggested in the brief, what would be 
your absolute top priority to have put into 
effect immediately supposing it could be 
done? i 


Dr. Forsyth: Maybe we should poll our 
group. My absolute top priority would be! 
income maintenance, because I think the 
whole thing sits on that. I think it is 
essential. 


The Chairman: A guaranteed minimum. 


; 


Dr. Forsyth: Hither we have to move latter-| 
ly through existing programs or we have to 
move some other way, but we have to move 
to income maintenance. It is essential. We 
have some apparatus to do that now. 


The Chairman: We are doing it now, Dr.| 
Forsyth. 


Dr. Forsyth: To a degree, yes. 


Senator Cook: You mean universal income 
maintenance? 


Dr. Forsyth: We have to move to an ade- 
quate income maintenance program in 
|Canada. It would have to be phased, and we 
\have tried to suggest that the way in which 
‘this could be done would be to take one small 
region and see how that applied to the rest of 
‘Canada. We are not competent to judge on 
what base you would devise a really full- 
blown guaranteed income program for 
Canada; whether you would use the negative 
income tax technique or some other tech- 
nique; but we have suggested that we should 
)move into a region like Prince Edward Island 
and design some system and see what hap- 
pens in Canadian terms, looking at our social 
security system, Medicare and so on. I really 
think this is absolutely essential, 


| Senator McGrand: Why choose Prince 

‘Edward Island? I should think you would 
‘want to select a place like Newfoundland, or 

‘the northern part of Newfoundland where 

“you have the poor fisherman. 

if 


The Chairman: What do you say, Senator 
Cook? 


i% 
Senator Cook: The 
‘was the question, 


matter of top priority 
and that has been 
answered. Perhaps it is not entirely fair to 
ask what estimate the witnesses have for the 
cost of that top priority. 


Dr. Forsyth: Not really, because the best 
‘that we could come up with was to work out 
the route we would choose, using rough esti- 
mates. And so we used the family allowance 
‘system and moved latterly to the guaranteed 
income system. We wanted to suggest a trial 
_reign—Prince Edward Island, northern New- 
foundland or anywhere See you would 
-choose—in order to get a definable area from 
‘which we could determine what shape the 
program would take for the whole of Canada. 
Admittedly, your research facilities are far 
greater than ours. We are not competent in 
that area. Nevertheless, we certainly felt that 
as we developed our approach we had to 
tackle the income maintenance problem, and 
we felt that we could use existing programs 
‘and move sideways to get where we wanted 
to be in principle without prejudging the 
‘style of it. 


The Chairman: Dr. Forsyth, reference has 
been made to the tremendous program under- 
way in New Jersey at the present time, one of 
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the very important programs in this genera- 
tion costing billions of dollars. 


Dr. Forsyth: Yes, that is right. 


The Chairman: Fifty-two of the most 
competent people available in the United 
States were picked to work on that program. 
We have the benefit of seeing their work. Our 
people have been there. As they produce 
results we see them. If you take away the 
aspect of colour, the type of poverty situation 
under study there is the same as here. Is 
there any use in our going around and 
making tests, when such information is avail- 
able to us in the most sophisticated terms? 
Thus we are using that as a basis, and if we 
decide to plunge, well, we will just have to 
plunge. That is all. If there are some bugs 
that have to be cleared up, they will have to 
be cleared up. There will always be bugs. 


Dr. Forsyth: Our suggestion is pretty tenta- 
tive, but it was simply to say all right, there 
is tremendous data to be learned and 
extrapolated from the New Jersey experiment 
and to be applied to Canada. However, the 
mix in policies is somewhat different here 
because of the kinds of patterns, Medicare 
and so on, that are involved, and these things 
have to readjusted to meet the situation in 
Canada. We have to go back to Professor 
Kelly’s comment and to the reference on page 
22 of our brief which says that if we really 
want to deal with this problem we can’t look 
at the social security system in isolation, or 
anything else, for that matter. We have to 
scrutinize the taxation and expenditure pat- 
terns. And if we take Professor Kelly’s com- 
ment about the needs for coordinated policy 
seriously, then we have to start somewhere in 
the Canadian context and determine what we 
have in Canadian policy, what are the tax 
patterns and the constitutional differences 
and the tax fields used constitutionally in 
Canada as against, for example, New Jersey; 
and what is the impact therefore of the mix 
of these policies and how do we adjust these 
to the Canadian situation? We would hope 
that we could learn from the New Jersey 
experiment. 


We say that there is a lot of adjusting to 
do, but we do not suggest the style of it. The 
best we can come up with is that it is a 
desirable objective, it is basic and we think 
we can move laterally through the family 
allowance, youth allowance system and old 
age security system toward that point. 
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The Chairman: Dr. Forsyth, since you are 
here we are going to take advantage of dis- 
cussing this with you. We are not without 
knowledge in this country. Our family allow- 
ance is that sort of program. Old age security 
is. We have more experience in the guaran- 
teed income field than any other country in 
the world. We are the only people practicing 
it. If you have read Willard’s brief, you will 
see that he devoted pages to saying that if we 
are going to go into that sort of scheme he is 
the person who knows more about it than 
anybody else. I asked him that question, as a 
matter of fact, and he said that is what it 
meant. So we are not without knowledge. 


Nevertheless, people in this country are 
asking us, “Don’t you know everything there 
is to know about poverty by now?” and we 
have carefully to tell them, “No, we don’t 
know everything because this is the first time 
in the history of this country that such a 
study has been done.” So we have to go back 
to the people and say that there must be 
experimentation here and there. We have to 
make up our minds and say that in our view 
this is it. If people don’t agree with it, that is 
another matter, but we hope the Canadian 
people will. 

We have passed the point of too much 
experimentation. Nobody is trying to talk 
lightly on these matters, but the maintenance 
income is going to cost money and the only 
way to get the money is to tax. It is as simple 
as that. The Canadian people will have to be 
prepared to pay that tax, whatever it may be. 
Let us hope it will be reasonable. I think it 
will be reasonable. I am satisfied and I think 
many people are satisfied that it will not be 
too great a burden. 

What we have to do is to make sure and to 
indicate that the burden will be carried by 
the right people and not by people who are 
unable tot carry the burden. 

The White Paper may help in that respect. 


Dr. Forsyth: Mr. Chairman, there should be 
no misunderstanding. As far as our submis- 
sion is concerned and as far as our Board is 
concerned, we accept the guaranteed income 
approach as a desirable social objective for 
this country, and we have merely tried to 
suggest ways in which you can move laterally 
towards this. So there is no dispute where the 
objective is concerned. The only thing we 
think we would also state is that right now 
part of the dilemma is that some of the exist- 
ing tax policies, municipal, federal and other- 
wise are making some of the existing social 
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programs counter-productive. They destroy 
them. And we feel that you have to have this 
kind of policy co-ordination and restatement, 
because otherwise even the best thing that. 
you propose will be destroyed in its impact. 
Moreover, the one experience, and the best 
experience we have of GIS in the old-age 
security field, has been artificially frozen so 
that it is not responsive to the changes in 
cost. And we suggest that that has to be 
removed if we are going to be realistic. So we 
go back to the things that you have suggested, 
and we are not prepared to back off that. We 
think that this is the one specific experience 
we have in this country of the guaranteed. 
income approach, and already we have done) 
exactly what we have done historically in all 
welfare programs, namely, to artificially | 
freeze them because we are really not com- | 
mitted, in my view, to the principle of relat- 
ing the income of people to the thrust of the’ 
economy. Until we are prepared to make that 
commitment, we are going to start horsing | 
around if we merely move the limit from 2 
per cent to 3 per cent. 


The Chairman: Just a moment. Let us talk 
about that for a moment. 


Senator Cook: All the doctor is saying is 
that they have to have a better income too. 


Dr. Forsyth: That is exactly what I am 
saying. We have stated this—and it goes 
beyond simply tying it to the cost of living. 


The Chairman: But it is more than the cost 
of living. Let us see what your thinking is on 
this. How do you see the changes that are! 
needed being brought to bear upon the public 
and the government? 


Dr. Forsyth: In the GIS? 


The Chairman: Assuming we have a 
maintenance income and you say we should 
not freeze it, then how do you see the changes. 
being brought about? 


| 


Dr. Forsyth: It seems to me that you are 
not going to have the program in the first) 
place until there is a commitment through 
Parliament, and until the Canadian people 
are prepared to move in this direction, and 
create a system that is something other than 
the old welfare system with a new name on 
it. It seems to me therefore that there are two 
kinds of ways in which the system as devised 
has to be responsive. And I think we would 
learn a lot if we would only to exactly these 
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| 
| 
| 
things in the GIS we provide under the old- 
jage security program, by the way. In the 
eri we have some time to learn. But I 
think the two things we have to be responsive 
to are the cost of living so that payments 
should move as the actual costs in the econo- 
my go up. But the second thing is in my view 
just as important. The Canadian Welfare 
Council touches on it, although they don’t 
explore it very far. That is, there really ought 
to be a way in which we are not only saying 
“we will keep you in position in the stream of 
earnings and income in Canada” but we 
should also see if there is some way in which 
we can also make the system responsive so 
that as the economy grows the share of the 
person is also enlarged. So he has not only a 
share in terms of living costs but actually a 
share of new growth, new wealth generated 
in the society. If we don’t do that, if we are 
just doing the one and not the other; if we 
are just saying that all we are going to do is 
to maintain the income level, the position of 
relative poverty, so to speak—the relative 
income level in relation to the society, then as 
the society starts to take off there is really no 
‘mechanism we have that allows all to have a 
share of that take-off. 


The Chairman: The Economic Council in 
Canada gives us a review and a forecast of 
the economic outlook for the country and it 
has great effect on the Government and on 
‘the people. Can you foresee a social council 
‘on a similar sort of basis to review constantly 
‘or annually the various matters of income 
maintenance and continue recommendations 
‘and continue pressures. Do you see that? 


Dr. Forsyth: Yes. 


The Chairman: Can you see anything better 
‘than that? 


_ Dr. Forsyth: Well, I think you would have 
‘to provide for certain basic increase possibili- 
‘ties in the statute. We come back to this one 
‘again and again. But in terms of provincial 
welfare programs as they presently exist and 
‘the old-age security field and so on, it seems 
to me that there really ought to be some 
‘better way through the statute by which you 
could provide for the increase of benefits 
beyond the 2 per cent or any other limit you 
‘want to impose. 


Senator McGrand: In other words a sliding 
“scale. 
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Dr. Forsyth: Sure, but it should be written 
into the statute. I really do not think that you 
need to have a Social Council of Canada pro- 
nounce dogmatically at the beginning of the 
year “really chaps, we ought to have two or 
2.5 per cent this year.” I mean I really think 
it is possible with our technology and compe- 
tence to respond in that area fairly automati- 
cally. But I think the social council idea is 
critical when you are trying to probe this 
other matter of which I spoke. That is to say, 
how do we get more people having a share in 
what this country is producing in its totality? 
I think this is very important because what 
worries me, Mr. Chairman, is that we can 
probably do more fairly easily to stabilize 
income levels for people. But this is not the 
only dimension of people’s yarticipation in 
society. 

You know, the little announcement in the 
“Toronto Symphony Bulletin” the other night 
told the customers that they are going to have 
to hike up the rates on tickets next year. I 
suppose that is tough. The Canada Council 
cannot put more dollar clout into the orches- 
tra. But the fact of the matter is that there 
are thousands upon thousands of kids and 
adults who have no chance to participate in 
that stream of our subsidized society at all. It 
is ridiculous to say that people of the less 
affluent class don’t realy like that sort of 
music. I think the same percentage in that 
class would like that sort of music as now 
like it in other classes of our society. There 
are those who like rock and there are those 
who like Bach. I think we need to have access 
for both. Now it seems to me that a Social 
Council could begin to explore that problem 
and ask themselves “to what degree do we 
begin to open up opportunities for the real 
participation of all Canadians in the total 
wealth of opportunity and life style?” I think 
that is a critical matter. Perhaps we should 
have explored that more ourselves, but it is 
hard to get at. 


The Chairman: The one thing that bothers 
Government, you know, and it may be hard 
to imagine, but the cost of living could drop. 
It is one of the things that troubled us in 
various committees. That is the problem of 
escalating the amounts and not knowing how 
to deal with it if by chance the cost of living 
should drop. Of course it has not happened, 
but conceivably it could. 
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Dr. Forsyth: In the years since 1939, has 
there been any significant lurching down of 
the cost of living? 


The Chairman: It may have happened. On 
two or three committees that we had to deal 
with where the question arose, it bothered the 
people who did the research. 


Dr. MacDonald: Would you mind spelling 
out the dynamics of your statement that it 
bothers Government if the cost of living 
drops? 


The Chairman: No, they would love to have 
it drop. 


Dr. MacDonald: What are the dynamics of 
dealing with it? 


The Chairman: Well, you are used to 
receiving 2 per cent increase and suddenly it 
is down and you are only receiving 1 per cent 
and it really bothers you. The history of 
social welfare in this country is that you 
never reduce it. Once it is there, it stays there 
and you have to go up. 


Dr. Forsyth: The history of social services 
in this country is always that you are trying 
to push the ceiling to adequate levels. That is 
the real history. I cannot think of a more 
unattractive exercise than trying to forecast 
the probabilities of a decline in the cost of 
living. It seems to me that the whole Atlantic 
economy—the economy of the Western world 
should have a moto over it: “Excelsior” 
because if it ever hits the plateau, that is the 
least it does, and it is always going up. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): Mr. Chairman, I said a while ago that I 
was interested in training, and I would like to 
take a minute to talk about the training pro- 
gram and the working poor. In this committee 
we have not talked very much this morning 
about the poor. The working poor is a class 
by itself and falls into the category of illiter- 
ate people, and they are the type of people 
who usually have great difficulties. We have 
with us this morning a union man who has 
been very quiet. It is always a pleasure to 
argue with a union mean, even if I find that 
he wins. I am going to make a statement, and 
I hope that you will have an answer. Why is 
it that the union makes it so tough for that 
class of people? 


I will illustrate what I mean to say. 
Throughout this debate on poverty I think we 
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have to accept the concept that we have a 
generation of illiterate people, married men 
of the age of 35 or 40, who have been living 
by means of whatever they have. They are 
not well trained; they are common labour; 
and some are a little better than Grade IV or 
Grade V. We have a great number in New 
Brunswick, with the pulpwood and logging on 
the rivers and working in the mills. We have 
a training program. At times we say that we 
are trying to upgrade these people, and we 
have been fairly successful. However, this is 
not the answer. I think we have to accept that 
we will never upgrade these people to the 
required Grade XII, which is very often insist- 
ed upon by unions. I think we have to make a 
concession with regard to this generation. I 
think it is a waste of time and money to try 
to upgrade these people to Grade XII to meet 
the requirements. We should try to provide 
them with occupations which will keep them 
busy at their earning level capacity. If they 
have not enough money to support their 
family, then maybe we should pay the bal-| 
ance, to give them a decent income. 

We do not do that at the moment when 
they apply to go to school. As I say, we go to 
Grade V, and we have them by the thou- 
sands. In 52 weeks we try to grade them up to 
Grade VIII, which is really ridiculous. If we 
improve their Grade V, that is about all we 
do, and they had their Grave V when they 
were at school 20 years ago. The first year it! 
is just reviewing the first four or five years. 
When they have done a year, they change 
schools and go to the training school. They go) 
there and they say: “I want to become a 
barber.” “T want to become a mechanic.” “I) 
want to be a mason.” “I want to be a tailor.”) 
So the school says, “No, you cannot take the! 
course; you have not got your Grade XII.” I 
think this is one of the problems we are 
facing now. I am not convinced by a long way 
that we need Grade XII to become a barder.) 
Maybe you do for some classes of barber, and 
I am making allowances. I am not at all con- 
vinced that you have to have Grade XII to be 
employed by a certain company to cut pulp- 
wood, because these people have been cutting 
pulpwood for 20 years with what they had, 
and they are good men at their job. 

My question was: Why is it that the unions, 
sometimes insist that you have Grade XII to) 
do this type of job, at this stage of the game) 
Maybe we can insist on it at a later date, 
with their children, but we have to help the 
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Ider man and his family as they are. I say 
hat because we are not going to change 
hem. We have to provide them with employ- 
aent the way they are. We might subsidize 
he balance of their income in order to give 
hem a decent standard of living, but to 
leprive them of an occupation because they 
ave not got Grade XII, which would be 
mpossible to achieve, is ridiculous. What we 
10 in these cases is that we send them home 
nd they become a public charge, from zero 
ip to the full amount of family support. Why 
re you people so tough on these people? 


_ Mr. Secord: I am not aware that we are. As 
rou were speaking, I was trying to relate this 
o my knowledge of various organizations. 
Nhen you mention the cutting of pulpwood, I 
‘annot imagine the International Woodwork- 
rs of America demanding Grade XII as an 
‘ducational level before they would permit 
yulp cutters in the woods. In fact, the union, 
is such, as no control over that at all. It is the 
mployer. It is very often the employer, in 
act, most often the employer, who demands 
he educational level. 

I can recall the 1930s when Canadian 

Yational Railways at one stage, in about 1933, 
vas demanding at least a B.A. before they 
vould hire a man to drive a truck. This had 
1othing to do with the unions; it simply relat- 
‘d to our depression days. 
Iam not familiar with the craft organiza- 
ions, only in a very remote sense, because I 
come from the industrial section of trade 
tnionism. But with regard to the craft unions, 
res, in some instances I can understand why a 
arade XII would be a minimum requirement 
o train an electrician, for example, because 
ie simply could not understand the academic 
nd of the training that would be necessary 
vithout at least that level, I would say. 


No doubt there are certain other crafts 
vhich would require it. I agree with you that 
or a barber I could not imagine a Grade XII 
ing needed, and I do not really know 
vhether the barbers’ union really requires it 
ir not. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
he): I agree with about 75 per cent of what 
rou have said. When you said that the unions 
lave no control, I do not agree with that, 
ecause I think that between the employer 
nd the union it is a kind of buck-passing 
ffair, where the union says, “We have no 
ontrol,” and the company says, “It is the 
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unions that do not want to do this sort of 
thing.” 

We have asked this question in other places 
of trade union people. Again, they say it is a 
buck-passing affair. I remember asking a 
question in Montreal on another committee, 
the Immigration Committee. The barbers said 
it was the Government that insisted on that; 
that the Government makes the regulations. 
So, we got after the Government and they 
said, “We had to make the regulation due to 
pressure coming from the unions.” So the 
union was passing the buck to the Govern- 
ment, and the Government was passing the 
buck to the barbers, and it went around in 
circles like that. However, I will leave it at 
that. These are the sort of things that happen, 
and you and I cannot settle that this morning. 


Dr. MacDonald: Maybe Grade XII became 
the requirement when barbers became “men’s 
hair stylists”! 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): Possibly Grade I would be enough for 
some of these hippies we have. 


Mr. Secord: I do not visit the barber too 
much, senator! 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): I think that today we have many young 
people in the training schools who are not 
there to improve their situation at all, but 
who are just there for the money that is 
going to be paid to them. I know many who 
are there to pass the winter because there is a 
revenue that comes out of it, not because they 
are interested. We also have great numbers— 
and I am pointing out some of the failures I 
see in the system—of young men taking a 
course of training for which there is no 
employment in the area. If a man is wise 
enough, he will go and cry on the shoulders 
of the selection officers and will get trans- 
ferred to another course. Some of them are 
taking a third course of training, and so on. 

Coming back to the working people, the 
working class which I mentioned, why do we 
not have a certain semi-skilled system or 
semi-skilled classification? You go to one of 
these training schools and you need your 
Grade XII for entrance, and to graduate you 
have to get your certification for your train- 
ing. Only a certain class of people can do that 
in our day and age. There is only a certain 
group of people who have the education for 
it. Why do we not have a program for train- 
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ing semi-skilled people? Why cannot we say 
to a person who has had little education: 
“You will be a semi-skilled electrician, or an 
electrician’s helper’? Why cannot we have 
plumber’s helpers, and motor mechanic’s 
helpers? Why cannot we have the classifica- 
tion of “helper” in the trades instead of 
having only fully-fledged tradesmen? We 
seem to jump from zero to sky-high in 
respect of training. There is nothing in the 
middle for the working poor. This is the best 
they can do in life. They either earn their 
living with that, or become a charge upon 
society. 

I am referring to the unions in this respect. 
This should be recommended by the unions 
because they deal with the working people. 
Why cannot we have this classification of 
“helper”, instead of classifications that call 
for high degrees of skill? 


Mr. Secord: Of course, many of the trades 
do have helpers in training. For example, on 
the railways there are machinist’s helpers. 
That is a classification as such. If you do not 
graduate to the grade of a machinist then you 
may be a helper for a very long time. There 
are helpers in the printing trades, for exam- 
ple. Those helpers are in the process of 
becoming journeymen. So, there is a “helper” 
class in many of the trades, but it is a part of 
the training program. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): But these people are training for the 
classification of the fully-fledged tradesman. 
While they are helpers they naturally have 
the hope of becoming certified. The class of 
people to whom I am referring has no hope of 
getting the fully-fledged certification. They 
are limited in their opportunities because of 
their education, their ability, and the condi- 
tions in which they live. They are the work- 
ing poor. 


Dr. Forsyth: I think, senator, that we have 
tried to touch on several areas in this training 
field because there are a lot of issues of the 
sort you have mentioned. There is no ques- 
tion but that one of the characteristics of our 
society is that it is a “‘Credentials Society”. 
This can be a very good thing, but it can also 
be very debilitating. Because it can mean that 
there are class enclaves that shut out other 
people, where you try to protect your ‘“‘piece 
of turf’. Scme of this can be as phony as a 
three dollar bill. 
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Part of the reason why you have difficult 
in getting institutional groups to work wit! 
each other in practice is because of this kin 
of enclave. If you go into the university con 
text you can see that they have a terribl 
time these days with interdisciplinary com 
mittees and institutes. It is very difficult fo 
the economist, for example, to cast his pearl 
before people who are taking psychology 
They say: “Good gracious, this is impossible 
They would not understand.” Yet, this think 
ing obviously is preventing decent policy for 
mation that requires that we go across disci 
plinary lines. Even inside the universit 
milieu itself it is hard to build the bridges 
and get across traditional ‘compartments o 
learning”. 

I think we have to try to suggest that ther 
are other styles that can be used. We hav 
tried to mention the fact that there is a lo 
that needs to be learned in Canada yet fror 
the manpower studies of this Senate. Ther 
are a lot of things that need to be learnec 
from experience in the United States wher: 
corporations have engaged in crash program: 
of training in the work context. Arthur Pear 
and Frank Reissman have taken the posi 
tion—and we quote them at page 29—that wi 
have to recognize that this idea that you take 
training prior to work, in many, many case 
dealing with the lower income groups thi 
notion has got to go out the window. Thi 
training has to take place subsequent to the 
employment opportunity. This is a whole nev 
game. 

I think it is ridiculous, for example, tha 
some of the giant corporations that have ar 
American base, and that are represented ir 
this country, are not really being pushed very 
hard to carry out the kinds of programs fo: 
training of the hard core unemployed and si 
on in Canada that they are carrying out with 
great effect in various parts of the Unitec 
States. This is one kind of corporate dividenc 
that we should be able to retain in this coun: 
try without having it go across the border. |] 
think there ought to be pressures put upor 
them to do very much more in Canada in the 
way of generating these programs with the 
dollars they earn from their operations here 
instead of taking those dollars back across the 
border and using them to solve Americar, 
problems. We have got problems of our own. | 

At the same time, I think that there aré 
other kinds of ancilliary educational agencie: 
that need to go to work with people who have 
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imited educational backgrounds, so that they 
may have the type of “helper level” job that 
you are talking about. This is why we were 
very much taken with what the Frontier Col- 
‘ege people had to say, because they are out 
in the field, as other agencies are. I think, for 
»xample, that family agencies and agencies of 
that type have different kinds of roles to play 
n the community as partners in adult educa- 
‘ion and community education work of a style 
hat we have not had before. These are the 
‘hings we have tried to comment on. 


_ Dr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, Senator 
Fournier has brought up an important thing 
when he referred to the special attention 
ziven to the working poor. You said that we 
are not under a time ban here, so I would like 
‘o take just a minute to tell you of something 
about which I know. I am not betraying a 
»onfidence because I asked the woman con- 
serned directly if I could use this as a case 
aistory at such a gathering as this, and she 
gave me her permission. This is not a bleed- 
ng heart story, either. 

| This is the case of a man who has a Grade 
2 education. He has a job in the City of 
Toronto which he is able to do effectively 
with his education. He will never be able to 
advance beyond Grade 2. He is in his fifties. 
He will get no promotion in the job he is in. 
“His take-home pay is $60 a week. He and his 
‘wife have a family of three children, and 
with this amount of take-home pay they were 
totally unable to make ends meet. 


_ One morning the wife came down to find a 
note on the table saying that her husband had 
left home, and giving no forwarding address. 
I understand, as an annex to this, that she 
knew very well where he went, but he left no 
forwarding address. She was then able to 
apply for welfare. She applied for welfare, 
and she got it. 


She receives in the mail periodically an 
envelope containing a $20 bill, or a box con- 
taining a pair of shoes that happen to fit a 
certain child. She knows where these things 
come from. I would suspect that they are able 
to visit back and forth at the room where he 
is staying. But, this is the kind of le into 
which this man and woman have been driven 
by their being part of the working poor. This 
is a factual instance that I could document, 
but I will go no further because this is the 
point at which confidentiality would be 
broken. 


| 
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Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
We are all aware of many such cases. 


Dr. MacDonald: I am sure you are, but I do 
not mind having that case written into the 
record. 


Senator Carter: I should like to come to 
your suggestion that we make an interim 
report. If we make an interim report surely 
we must have some idea of where the money 
is going to come from. We have not had many 
briefs that give us much help on that point, 
and your own brief does not help us either. 

Dr. Forsyth mentioned that we have a sur- 
plus, but a surplus is a one-shot affair. We 
may not have a surplus next year. He 
referred to the extra income from the propos- 
als, but we do not know what the proposals 
are. They are only proposals, and we do not 
know what the end result will be when they 
are translated into legislation. 

At this point I want to question Dr. For- 
syth’s mathematical reasoning. If i understood 
him correctly he stated that we are spending 
now $600 million on the family allowance, 
and that for a net expenditure of $300 more, 
making a total expenditure of $900 million, 
we could triple the benefits. 


Dr. Forsyth: Yes. 


Senator Carter: To me that is a mathemati- 
cal absurdity. 


Dr. Forsyth: Perhaps I did not make myself 
clear. If you triple the benefits that are now 
running at precisely $618 million—that would 
be $1.8 billion—then I am suggesting that you 
could recover through the tax system... 


Senator Carter: That is where we part com- 
pany. You are assuming that we are going to 
recover $900 million, but you have given us 
no basis for that assumption. 


Dr. Forsyth: No, I am assuming that we are 
going to recover through the tax system 
about half of what it costs. 


Senator Carter: But you have no basis that 
your assumption is correct, or even nearly 
correct. 


Dr. Forsyth: Then I would suggest that the 
obvious way to deal with that one is to test 
out mathematically my assumptions to see 
how far wrong I am. 


Senator Carter: The family allowances 
were introduced somewhere around 1947. 
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Since 1947 inflation has eroded the dollar to 
about 40 per cent or 50 per cent. All you are 
doing with $300 million net expenditure is 
replacing the erosion of the dollar and bring- 
ing them back to the parity they had when 
they were first introduced. The 50 per cent 
certainly will not multiply the benefits 
threefold. 


Dr. Forsyth: I am happy to conceded that I 
could be far out in the net costs. For instance, 
if the recoveries are not 50 per cent, but in 
fact 30 per cent by changes in the tax system 
to make all family allowance payment taxa- 
ble income, which they are not at the present 
time. Our brief suggests that the benefits be 
tripled and made taxable income. The third 
point we make is that work should commence 
on the tax exemptions for children, and so on, 
because these in fact work to the advantage 
of the upper income group and not that of the 
poor at all. There are three recommendations, 
one of which aims at tripled dollars for the 
family and youth allowances using the pres- 
ent demogrant system to make payments to 
all children of Canadian families. My hunch 
is that you could probably recover 40 per cent 
of this money. 


Senator Cartier: If you could recover 25 per 
cent you would be doing very well. 


Dr. Forsyth: One could be far out. On my 
estimate it was an additional $300 million; on 
your hunch it is $600 million. I would still 
point out that that is within the limits of new 
tax dollars to be generated under the tax 
system and I think it becomes a reasonable 
way to proceed. 


Senator Carter: 
system? 


Under the present tax 


Dr. Forsyth: No, under the proposals. 


Senator Carter: Yes, but they are still 
proposals. We do not know how they are 
going to be modified. We expect they will be 
to a great extent, but we cannot assume that 
they are going to be introduced as they are 
now, holus bolus. 


Dr. Forsyth: We had to assume what we 
could, which was that these are proposals that 
more or less in their present form would 
come before Parliament for enactment. Build- 
ing on that assumption we considered how we 
would proceed laterally in a responsible way, 
through existing programs or by other means, 
to move towards an income support program. 
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We decided that, given this set of circum 
stances, we could move through the familh 
allowance system. You may be quite right 
that in fact these proposals will not emerge i 
this form or anything like it. In those cir 
cumstances, our kind of submission or sugges 
tion would have to be radically recast, but 
still think that the issue would be the same 
how do you move to develop an incom 
maintenance system that would be finance 
on the federal side? 


Senator Carter: You said something earlie 
which I did not quite catch or understand 
Perhaps I did not hear enough ot it. You 
made reference to the committee adopting a1 
approach advocated by Senator Lamontagne 
Would you clarify that? 


Dr. Forsyth: No, this is the reference in ow 
brief to Senator Lamontagne’s remarks abou 
the fact that he disagrees with the analysi 
that is being made of the causes of the infla 
tionary movement. He favours an analysis o1 
the cost-push side rather than the demand 
pull. 


Senator Carter: If you had $900 millior 
additional revenue to spend on welfare, anc 
you had a choice of spending it to double 
family allowances or on a guaranteed annua 
income, which would be your choice? 


Dr. Forsyth: Can we assume that the gua’ 
ranteed income to which you make reference 
is one that... 


Senator Carter: Based on the size of th« 
family. ; 


Dr. Forsyth: Which would be viable in . 
Canadian Welfare Council’s terms. 


i 


Senator Carter: It would be based on tha 
scale somehow. 


Dr. Forsyth: We would be using somethin; 
along the lines of a negative income tax tech 
nique to get at it. I would opt for the guar 
anteed income, because then I could eliminati 
other programs. 


Senator Carter: If government canno 
obtain the $900 million or $1.8 billion that i: 
required without cutting expenditures, wheri 
would you advocate government should cu 
expenditures? 


Dr. Forsyth: Defence. 


The Chairman: I thought he was going ti 
say senators’ salaries. 


Dr. Forsyth: No, I regard that as an income 
maintenance program, sir. It is one of the best 
guaranteed annual income programs we have. 


Senator Carter: You mentioned that before. 
At page 5 of your brief reference is made to 
the will, not much point having these 
‘schemes; it all depends on the will that the 
Canadian people have to do it. On page 19 
you adopt Mr. Baetz’s words: 

As long as we waffle at the moral and 
philosophical level, we will waffle at the 
policy level... 


Later on you refer to commitment. I gather 
that that is what you are referring to, this 
will being a commitment. In my opinion that 
should be one of the principal roles of the 
church, to develop this commitment in the 
segments of the church and in the body of the 
church in the wider sense. However, when 
you come to finding money, you and all the 
others pounce on defence. You have not said 
a word about the $1.8 billion Canadians spend 
on liquor, the $1 billion we spend on tobacco, 
the $1 billion on horse racing and other forms 
of gambling, the $500 million spent on candy, 
‘dog and cat food, but you pounce on defence. 
How do you explain this? 


Dr. MacDonald: We have made a number 
of statements in other connections in regard 
ito the issues you raise such as liquor, tobacco 
and horse racing. In fact, we have said so 
much about them that we have become ear- 
marked as being a puritanical body that does 
“not think in any other terms. 


Senator Carter: If by this commitment you 
are going change the attitude and hearts of 
the Canadian people so as to find the money, 
‘is that not a better way than to go back and 
‘reduce our obligations? 


Dr. MacDonald: In my estimation it is not. 
It is not a case of “either-or’, but of “both- 
and.” The defence budget, which is the one 
‘we mentioned, is making a contribution, poss- 
ibly to a large extent, to the defence of our 
nation, but there are some real questions as 
to whether or not it is really defending. There 
seems to be a credibility gap there. Also, 
there is the concern that the core and youth 
‘with whom we work do not get into the rut of 
‘poverty. In our present thinking that is the 
one thing to which they are objecting and 
protesting in Canadian and North American 
society. We feel that it is one of the logical 
places to begin. If it can be obtained from the 
other sources, that is all right with us. 
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Senator Carter: That is not the point. You 
have missed two points. The point is to what 
extent should we let other people take 
responsibility for our defence? You have 
shied away from that. The other is, is there 
not an obligation on the church to go out and 
try to get the revenue from these other 
sources? 


Dr. Forsyth: In answer to both elements, 
first of all I think that it is over-simple to 
suggest that we are likely to shift $1.8 billion 
of expenditure on defence totally and com- 
pletely into other areas. I think there are 
recoveries and patterns there as you de- 
emphasize one kind of role and pick up others 
in human development. At the same time, one 
of the great ironies of the situation is that 
there is a fair bit of government revenue, 
provincial and federal, generated through 
horse racing, through the liquor traffic and 
various other things. The point is, it is not a 
case of going out to get the revenue from 
these sources. In fact, the Government is 
rather adept at getting the revenue from 
these sources. If people were left to their own 
devices, booze would be a lot cheaper than it 
is, but the Government is right there and 
they generate a fair whack of their revenues 
in Ontario, for example, from such sources. 


Senator Carter: I am not speaking in terms 
of revenue but in terms of the Canadian 
people and the commitment and attitudes that 
you have talked about in your brief, and the 
will to get out and do something about this 
problem of poverty. We will not make any 
progress at all if we cannot accomplish some- 
thing in the hearts of the Canadian people. 


Dr, Forsyth: I think you are right. I think 
that to this extent, if you could get a shift in 
the Canadian attitudes there would be a dis- 
position to de-emphasize personal expendi- 
tures on cigarettes, liquor and so on, which 
would lead, of course, to a decline in govern- 
ment revenues from those sources, which 
would have to be offset as we play the tax 
game a different way, just to make up the 
money that is lost. 

The other part of the problem and the 
irony is, of course, in the arena of people’s 
own personal choices. Let us be frank about 
it. One of the things you do if you generate 
income maintenance programs that are rea- 
sonably adequate is to put people in a posi- 
tion where they can go out and buy ciga- 
rettes, and go down the street and buy a case 
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of beer. Those may not be my particular 
choices or Dr. MacDonald’s choices, or the 
choices of any people in this room, but it is 
their choice. 


Senator Carter: The point is that is the 
whole meaning of the word “commitment’. 
You have to commit yourself to one thing or 
the other. 


Dr. MacDonald: It will happen when the 
Kingdom of God comes. 


Senator Carter: But I want to know what 
the church is doing to bring it about. 


Dr. Forsyth: I think that is a fair question. 
The fact of the matter is that we can only 
speak from within the context of our own 
denomination. I think we are one of the few 
bodies I know of who suggest that possibly 
there is something faintly silly about the fact 
that we smoke more in Canada than we 
spend on public education, and yet we are 
terribly alarmed about the expenditure on 
public education. 


Senator Carter: I take a dim view of the 
fact that whenever anybody wants money the 
only place they can find it from is defence. I 
don’t see any need to make any reduction in 
defence expenditures myself. I don’t think we 
are spending any more now than we are 
required to to assume our proper responsibili- 
ties. Apart from that, suppose we wiped out 
defence and saved $1.8 billion. If you had to 
choose between spending that on welfare and 
on pollution, what do you do? 


Dr. Forsyth: I think you want some total 
policy mixes, you see. One of the problems of 
pollution, for example, one of the things we 
have done such a bad job of, is really inte- 
grating policy that has a bearing on pollution. 
I can think, for example, of some places 
where industrial development is possible, but 
only at the expense of mucking up terrain 
that I think for the sake of the nation as a 
whole ought not to be polluted. We seem to 
be under real pressure, in economically weak 
areas especially, to take certain kinds of 
development on any terms that they know 
darn well is going to lead to pollution of the 
atmosphere, or of the land areas or water- 
ways. If you want a fast answer to the ques- 
tion of where you make the shift, I would 
suppose that if you had a decent kind of 
policy mix in the country you would shift in 
both directions, you would split it. 
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Senator Cook: I know we cannot cease tc 
be concerned or cannot cease the pressures 
but we are making progress. In dealing witk 
poverty, we are making progress, if you con. 
trast what is happening today with the thir. 
ties, when people could starve to death 
nobody was too concerned. At least today 
there is a general concern amongst most 
thinking people. The trouble is to get 
unanimity of opinion on what should be done. 
But there is certainly concern and a desire to 
do something, and something has been done 
over the years—perhaps not enough, but 
something has been done. 


The Chairman: What is bothering Senator 
Carter, and I know his thinking, is that he is 
not so much concerned with the infinite as 
with the finite, and that is what he is getting 
at. 


Dr. MacDonald: I was not being facetious 
when I said that what you are suggesting will 
happen when the Kingdom of God comes. 
What I was really saying was that we have to 
make the best possible thing we can of the 
situation confronting us. It is simply a state- 
ment of fact, that whether it is in government 
or in the church we are probably not doing 
all that we could do and ought to do about 
the problem, and there are contradictions in 
the things we say and the things we achieve. 
The church is confessing this sin every 
Sunday and trying to do something about it 
every week, I hope. The same thing, of 
course, applies in government, as when Judy 
LaMarsh had to give up smoking, and John 
Munroe is trying hard to I understand. When 
you get committed to a certain line of action, 
certain things follow from it. | 

The church is now committed to this line of 
action, although we are not in there pitching 
the way we would like to see the church’ 
doing. We as a board are not always on the 
ball in the way we would wish we could be. 
But we are really not dragging our feet on 
this issue, so far as the church is concerned. 


Senator Carter: You have hit on the key 
word “commitment”. If the people are com-, 
mitted I think the government will darn well! 
get committed. But who is going to develop 
the commitment? 


Dr. Forsyth: Part of the dilemma in some of 
these areas, which has been touched on again 
and again, is the fact that it is very difficult 
to be committed about that which you cannot 
see. One of the things that concerns some of, 
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us is the fact that what is beginning to 
aappen is a “ghetto-ization” of our society, of 
vhe rural poor who are invisible because a 
‘nice tree grows in front of their place, and 
she urban poor who are invisible because the 
We ressways carry the rest of us around past 
where they happen to be. 


) It becomes very difficult to think of folks 
who are the working poor or the poor poor in 
really human terms, and to have a sense of 
commitment to them as human beings. Even 
if we see documentaries on television there is 
a sense in which that box can help de-person- 
alize it, it reduces them to some function on 
the screen and we do not sense the human 
dynamics. I think one of the great contribu- 
[dons of your committee has been to provide a 
forum for the actual appearance of such folk 
jm your presence before the nation, so to 
speak. They have stated the case as they see 
t as human beings. This is part of the proc- 
8ss, surely, by which we generate the kind of 
commitment that you quite rightly think is 
important. 


Senator Carter: I have one last question on 
nousing. 


The Chairman: Just before you go to that, 
you have hit upon something very important, 
and Dr. Forsyth has indicated his thinking. 
Do you not think the commitment that has to 
be made is ours to recommend? 


Senator Carter: Sure. 


The Chairman: Is that not our responsibili- 
‘ty, to put it in such a way that it is a commit- 
‘ment on the part of the Canadian people? 


Senator Carter: Yes, we can recommend it. 


The Chairman: No, it is more than recom- 
‘mending, Senator Carter, and that is what I 
am trying to get at. 


Senator Carter: 
existence? 


How do we bring it into 


_ The Chairman: By putting it in a way that 
it becomes a commitment. It is all right to say 
that a man is poor, but it is another thing to 
describe him, in living terms, the hovel in 
which he lives, the shoes the children haven’t 
Zot, the inability to obtain an education and 
she perpetuation of poverty generation after 
Yeneration. There was something in the local 
baper last night about the people who were 
dDurned out. They had been fourteen years on 
celief and that is a very long time. 
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Senator Cook: What you are saying is that 
the witness gives us the bullets and we fire 
them. 


The Chairman: They have done pretty well 
this morning. 


Dr. MacDonald: In regard to this matter of 
commitment and generating public opinion 
sometimes the church addresses the state on 
ethical and other kinds of issues. You could 
quite properly address the church and say, 
“You people had better put up or shut up. 
You have been talking about these things for 
generations in the church. Now, you have the 
chance to educate the body of committed 
Christian people and nominal Christian 
people in Canada.” If you brought out a 
report which required an increase of taxation, 
let us say, in order to provide maintenance 
income for people in Canada so we would 
educate poverty and you could not get the 
solid backing of the churches then the chur- 
ches have failed. 


” 


The Chairman: There is no criticism of the 
churches. We are having a frank and open 
discussion. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
The problem is how to reach the people 
who do not attend church. 


Senator Carter: I was going to ask about 
this housing program which is referred to on 
pages 33 and 34. I would like you to elaborate 
a bit to more or less get some details of one 
of the demonstration projects that is referred 
to on page 32. You said that you could not 
develop a project that would reach the lowest 
group. Why are you unable to do this? 


Dr. MacDonald: So far as that particular 
point goes it is because of the need to supple- 
ment rental payments on the part of the 
people who would live in any project which 
we would create. We can generate the 10 per 
cent of the equity required in order to start a 
cooperative housing project provided we can 
get an interpretation of section 16. This would 
permit cooperative housing to be built under 
that section and we would hope that it can be 
done. Once this has been accomplished the 
lowest possible rental we could come up 
with—these figures are open to correction— 
was in the nature of $105 or up to $135. This 
would be in a cooperative venture which 
would make it about 25 per cent below the 
regular housing costs. 
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The only people who would be able to get 
into that kind of housing are those whose 
rentals are supplemented by the Ontario 
Housing Corporation in this province. We do 
not have the kind of capital in order to make 
an investment that would allow us to supple- 
ment their rentals in order to provide housing 
for them. That is the explanation of that 
statement. 


You ask about the projects. Under the 
Committee of Housing of the National Board 
of our church we have got to the stage now 
where we have publicized for people to pre- 
sent plans and projects to the National Hous- 
ing Committee. They have been in the process 
of doing this during the past ten days. We 
hope that out of one of these proposals sub- 
mitted by a variety of interested concerns 
that we will be able to select one that would 
be viable in terms of the kinds of social mix 
and in terms of the kind of accommodation 
which we hope people who are living in the 
cooperative housing eventually would be able 
to afford and we would be able to provide. 

Along with our United Church project 
there is a citizens housing committee project 
being promoted to the city of Toronto at the 
present time which is an inter-faith project. 
We hope that both of these will benefit some- 
what from the $200 million for experimental 
housing that is provided by the minister 
responsible for housing. We have also a 
number of other projects, which Dr. Forsyth 
knows more about than I, and which are sort 
of in the wings and waiting for attention. One 
which we have already acted upon is in 
Halifax and there we gave a grant of $45,000. 


Dr. Forsyth: One of the things we are con- 
cerned about doing in many places with 
regard to the housing problems of lower 
income Canadians is to rehabilitate existing 
neighbourhoods. Sometimes this runs afoul of 
not being able to meet the standards of 
C.M.H.C., which are unrealistic in some 
places. 


We provided $45,000 joined with $90,000 of 
Nova Scotia money to do something in the 
North Preston area on housing rehabilitation 
using a “revolving fund” kind of technique. 
This kind of stimulus is possible. 

One of the most interesting and frustrating 
proposed projects is a project in one Ontario 
city. They had a most imaginative design for 
a housing project that would combine a lot of 
income and family types, as well as senior 
citizens, plus an inter-connected service 
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centre kind of operation which would relat 
to the church. This project would involve ; 
bit of land assembly and demolition of ; 
couple of houses. They are running into frus 
tration, because there are no grant supple. 
ment programs available. They are unable t 
force the construction costs down to a plac 
where the rents that would be charged are ir 
fact lower than the area. The “area” is inter. 
preted to be that immediate sector of the city 
This is unfortunate because it is an older aree 
where the rents on existing housing are lowe 
than for the city as a whole. Because they 
can’t get them below those levels they cannot 
qualify for assistance. 

We would like to think that there are per- 
haps some alternative styles by which rent 
supplement programs or interest subsidy pro- 
grams could be developed which would get 
results in the housing field and in addition to 
that move generally into the whole area of 
land assembly, which is a eritical factor in 
housing costs. 


Senator Fergusson: I want to comment on 
the fact that you have done such a great deal 
in the senior citizen housing area and I was 
wondering if you were continuing this or if 
you were going into a more mixed area. 


Dr. MacDonald: First of all, we have 
declared a ceiling in the number of senior 
citizen housing units that we can generate. 
We are more concerned now for services for 
senior citizens in order to keep them mobile 
in a viable livable environment. I do not 
mean that our homes are ghettoes but as long 
as we can keep them mobile in the communi- 
ty this is the way we would like it to be. 


Out of our senior citizens home we provide 
services for senior citizens and in the homes 
we provide programs for them in which 
senior citizens in the community can partici- 
pate in them and meals can be brought to the 
homes. We have a program in the church in 
which 50 meals are given every day, four or 
five days a week, to senior citizens and shut- 
ins in that community. This is a cooperative 
venture with the local hospital providing the 
meals at cost. We then prepare and distribute! 
them. 

Last week I attended one of the most fas-| 
cinating and I think a “first of its kind” 
ceremony in Toronto. This was the tearing} 
out of a cornerstone of a church—the “tearing 
down of the church to the glory of God’, sort 
of thing! (East Broadview United Church 


closed a year ago.) The Honourable John 
Yaremko was there, along with one of the 
senior citizens of the community who was at 
‘the laying of the cornerstone. They tore the 
cornerstone out and the church was to be 
demolished and a senior citizen’s home, the 
Broadview Foundation, is to be erected on 
that site. It is to be designed so that it meets 
the requirements I am suggesting about ser- 
vices from senior citizens that emanate and 
take place within the structure. 


_ The Chairman: On behalf of the committee, 
I want you to know that the United Church 
did themselves proud this morning. You have 
presented an excellent brief. You have made 
a moving presentation. What you said was 
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helpful. It is a valuable addition to our 
record, because you are thinking in realistic 
terms and your statements were clear and 
concise. We knew exactly what you meant. 
We feel that we are on the same wavelength 
with you. You said your piece and it is very 
welcome. Thank you. 


Dr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, on behalf of 
the board, may I thank you and the members 
of this committee for allowing us to come 
today and for your very incisive questions 
and the dialogue we have been able to have. 
Senator Inman asked earlier what are some of 
the new styles. Well, this is one of the new 
styles. Thank you. 


The committee adjourned. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


A NOTE: 

Concerning the Board of Evangelism and 
Social Service of The United Church of 
Canada 

Within the national structures of The 

United Church of Canada, The Board of Evan- 
gelism and Social Service has been estab- 
lished: 


(a) To give leadership to the Church, in 
cooperation with the Ministers and 
Courts of the Church, in the promotion of 
evangelism, the development of the 
spiritual life and work of the Church and 
the application of the principles of the 
Gospel of Jesus to the whole of life, 
including the economic, political, social 
and moral aspects: 


(b) To have care of all Redemptive and 
Child Welfare Institutions and Homes for 
the aged. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Board of Evangelism and Social Ser- 
vice warmly commends the Chairman and 
members of the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty for the diligence and vigour with 
which you are enquiring into the nature and 
extent of poverty in Canada. 

In passionate language, and with cutting 
statistics, the Economic Council of Canada 
(Fifth Annual Review) forced affluent Canada 
to acknowledge the reality of ‘the other 
Canada’’—the ‘separated society’ of the non- 
participants, the inarticulate, the humilitated, 
the eroded. 

But the Economic Council rightly observed 
that when the television Poverty ‘special’ was 
over, when the Saturday newsmagazine arti- 
cle had done its job of week-end titillation, 
the issue would tend to fade from the con- 
sciousness of Canadians. Poverty would be 
filed away “under the heading of certain 
other long-standing national problems”’ and in 
that way it would be lost to sight—or regard- 
ed as an unfortunate but apparently intracta- 
ble characteristic of society in the Atlantic 
Provinces, Eastern Quebec, and in Indian and 
Eskimo communities. 


The establishment of the Special Senate 
Committee on Poverty has kept this urgent 
issue before Canadians. You have created a 
forum, a national ‘town meeting’, that has 
been used not only by bureaucrats, ‘expert’, 
professionals, leaders of ‘establishment’ insti- 
tutions (ike the churches!), but also—forth- 
rightly, movingly, often devastatingly—by the 
poor. We believe that the work of this Com- 
mittee can help engender a national commit- 
ment to re-order the goals of our society, seek 
the renewal of our institutions, and eliminate 
poverty. 


The forum of your Committee has made it 
clear that poverty is not confined to a few 
regions but is present in the total society. 
Poverty is not the due penalty of those who 
will not try; overwhelmingly its victims are 
those who work without escape. You have 
shown that poverty weakens our cities, even 
as it blights rural Canada. That it harries the 
old; and brutalizes administrators even as it 
degrades welfare recipients. 


“We can no longer shut out the scream- 
ing that leaks through the ventilation 
system,”... 


of our efficient, ‘cool’, technological society. 


CANADA’S POVERTY SCAR 


_ For purposes of this submission, the Board 
of Evangelism and Social Service has sur- 
veyed the definitions and analyses of the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada, the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and the Special Planning Secretariat. 
We have noted the new dimensions and 
insights that have emerged from testimony 
before your Committee, and from the writings 
of others who are also struggling with this 
problem in Canada, in the United States and 
elsewhere. 


Any individual (or family) is in the low- 
income group if more than 70 per cent of 
income is spent for the necessities of 
life—food, clothing, shelter. The discre- 
tionary area of income is so slight as to 
make the family (individual) impover- 
ished. The 1961 census indicated that 
916,000 non-farm families and 416,000 
individuals—some 4,200,000 persons, 
including 1,700,000 children under 16 
year of age—are thus in the environment 
of poverty. (Incomes of Canadians, 
Census Monograph, 1968). 


Using another scale of measurement, 
the economic poverty line in dollars of 
1968 purchasing power shapes as follows: 


single person $1,800 
family of 2 persons $3,000 
family of 3 persons $3,600 
family of 4 persons $4,200 
family of 5 persons $4,800 


Allowing for the inflationary erosion of 5 
per cent during 1969, current levels—just 
to “stand still’”—would have to be adjust- 
ed as follows: 


single person $1,890 
family of 2 persons $3,150 
family of 3 persons $3,780 
family of 4 persons $4,410 
family of 5 persons $5,040 
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But poverty is not simply low-income. 
Again and again, spokesmen for the poor 
(welfare recipients, the ‘working poor’, 
the disabled) in their testimony before 
this Committee, have underlined the 
truth of the Economic Council’s statement 
that poverty is ‘“‘to feel oneself an unwill- 
ing outsider, a virtual non-participant in 
the society in which one lives’. It is not a 
“sheer lack of essentials to sustain life’ 
but an insufficient access to the goods, 
services, conditions of life which have 
come to be accepted as basic to a mini- 
mum standard of living. Poverty thus 
carries with it a sense of entrapment and 
hopelessness; it issues in defeat, aliena- 
tion and despair. 

The poor are not victims of the social 
system in the sense that harried “organi- 
zation men” are victims. Rather, they are 
‘outsiders’ to the major society. 


The sign of their separation is seen in 
the fact that the relationship of govern- 
ment, departments, committees, agencies 
to the poor is not structured as a rela- 
tionship of partnership, of peers; but as a 
relationship of clients, statistical samples, 
cases or delinquents. 

In Canada today “20-20” is a symbol of 
the distortion of our society rather than 
an indicator of the clarity of our societal 
vision. For 20 per cent of non-farm fami- 
lies receive 4.6 per cent of total income, 
while the top 20 per cent receive 41.1 per 
cent of total income. (DBS 1965). 

It has been said that mere biological 
humanity without wonder, without 
expectation, without real future, “is a 
torso”. The real tragedy of poverty, then, 
is that it liquidates the human, forecloses 
hope, erodes expectation. Poverty is a 
form of dying; a suffocation of the 
human. 


The persistence of poverty in Canada is a 
disgrace. That Canada, which ranks 4th in 
per capita income, should rank 17th in the 
“honours list” of infant mortality statistics, 
suggests need for drastic policy transplants in 
our society. The poverty “misery-go-round” 
of bad housing, marginal opportunities, mal- 
nutrition, disease, humiliation and _ social 
exclusion is an indictment of our policies and 
institutions. 
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We completely agree with the assertion of 
the Sixth Annual Review of the Economic 
Council of Canada (p. 108) that: 


“To the degree that poverty contributes 
to the exclusion of individuals and fami- 
lies from the mainstream of society, it 
contributes to potential social tension and 
unrest. To the degree that poverty places 
an economic burden on society, it acts as 
a brake on Canada’s economic growth 
and detracts from the well-being of all 
Canadians”. 


Even more, we believe that we dare not 
ignore any longer the inter-dependence that 
is a ‘given’ of life. We must heed the reality 
of our human ‘ecology’! The shattering of any 
person through poverty diminishes us all. Our 
data of ‘success’ and growth conceal damaged 
individuals. Our “seasonally adjusted” aver- 
ages hide the particulars of joblessness and 
misery. 


Traditionally we have stressed the civil and 
political rights given us in our heritage. 


The complex dynamics of this technotronic 
age require that social and economic rights 
must be inter-connected with civil rights if 
the latter are to have credibility and 
substance. 

It is our conviction that we must now “de- 
liver” as rights in Canadian society, Articles. 
22 and 25 of the United Nations Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights: 

Article 22—Everyone, as a member of ) 
society, has the right to social security, 
and is entitled to realization, through 
national effort and international co-oper-_ 
ation, and in accordance with the organi- | 
zation and resources of each State, of the 
economic, social and cultural rights indis- 
pensable for his dignity and the free 
developments of his personality. | 

Article 25—Everyone has the right to a 
standard of living adequate for the health 
and well-being of himself and of his 
family, including food, clothing, housing 
and medical care and necessary social 
services, and the right to security in the | 
event of unemployment, sickness, disabil- 
ity, widowhood, old age, or other lack of 
livelihood in circumstances beyond his | 
control. 


af 


Payments to old age security beneficiaries 
jhould be increased 

‘The statutory provision that limits increases 
n benefits to 2 per cent in any year is clearly 
njust and should be changed. The Minister 
” Health and Welfare has suggested that 
idjustments in pension legislation must wait 
mn presentation of a White Paper on social 
policy. He has recently added that legislation 
wising from the White Paper will not be pre- 
ented prior to the next session of Parliament. 
ndeed, he suggested it may possibly be two 
essions away. 

[ To delay action until then is intolerable. 
Ve therefore urge remedial action at this 
ime. 


The basic old age security benefit was at a 
evel of $76.50 per month January 1, 1968. It 
ose to $79.58 effective January 1, 1970. The 
3.08 increase in basic benefits was far behind 
he escalation of prices in the same period. 
ndeed the buying power of the pension is 
ome 7.8 per cent less than it was three years 
go. 

The Guaranteed Income Supplement suffers 

rom the same deficiency. The net result has 
een that the more than 1,663,000 old age 
ecurity recipients are worse off year by year 
t a time in life when they can expect addi- 
ional expense pressures (for special foods, 
1edicines, hearing devices, etc). The situa- 
ion is, of course, most serious for the 785,000 
vanadians who receive the g.is., approxi- 
vately 62 per cent of whom require the full 
upplement. 
Some provinces are attempting to meet the 
eeds of such persons in various ways. British 
‘olumbia uses provisions of the Canada 
‘Ssistance Plan to provide a $150 monthly 
iwcome to those who meet ‘needs’ qualifica- 
ons. The additional costs are shared 50-50 
ith the federal government. The Ontario 
iovernment has announced a $100 tax rebate 
rogram to assist home owners and tenants of 
2lf-contained housing units. Such programs 
te of undoubted value in meeting the needs 
f£ some thousands of older citizens. 


At the same time, we would stress that 
vere are provinces that cannot provide an 
dequate guaranteed income level for older 
ersons—either through cost-sharing under 
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WHAT SHALL WE Do... 
PART ONE 


Recommendations For Immediate Action 


CAP, or in any other effective way. There are 
too many pressures on their revenues. This is 
particularly true for those provinces in 
Canada embarked on a costly “catch-up” 
drive to reach fully Canadian standards of 
education, health and community services. 

In any event, many older persons requiring 
assistance do not and will not take advantage 
of CAP-related programs because they “do 
not want to go on welfare”, 

The only appropriate response is to 
amend the Old Age Security Act and 
remove the 2 per cent limitation, permit- 
ting the level of increase to correspond to 
actual cost of living changes. 

Indeed, given the increasing numbers 
of persons who must make use of the 
g.is. provision Gncluding 62 per cent or 
more who require the full g.iss. benefit), 
we urge that consideration be given to 
adjust the level of the basic $79.58 benefit 
upwards, in the light of the actual 
experience of the last four or five years. 


We agree with the position of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, that “retired beneficiaries 
should be enabled to keep pace, relatively at 
least, with the income-earning population- 
... beneficiaries (should) have their purchas- 
ing power protected and (should) share 
appropriately in the improved standards re- 
sulting from economic expansion”, 

(Since members in “the other place”* 
have acknowledged the uncertainties and 
vicissitudes of political life and adjusted 
pension benefits accordingly, presumably 
simple justice would encourage prompt 
acknowledgement of the income pressures 
and living stresses of the aged 


II 


The Unemployment Insurance pro- 
gram should be more total in cover- 
age and benefits should be increased 
to represent a greater percentage of 
lost earnings. 


At the present time, increasing unemploy- 
ment is being permitted as a weapon against 
inflation. We comment on that policy below, 
but at this time we would stress that the 


* House of Commons! 
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rapid increase in the numbers of unemployed 
persons is revealing the inadequacies of the 
range of coverage and the scale of benefits of 
the present plan. 

In testimony before your Committee, the 
Department of Labour noted that “unemploy- 
ment insurance does not lift a poor man out 
of his poverty”. Given the present level of 
benefits, few would quarrel with so self-evi- 
dent a proposition! 

We do challenge, however, the Department 
of Labour statement that follows: “(unem- 
ployment insurance) only helps to keep him 
from dropping below the level where he 
was—before he lost his job”. Not so! A claim- 
ant with a dependent receives about 50 per 
cent of his normal weekly earnings; a claim- 
ant without a dependent receives about 40 
per cent of weekly earnings. Since the bene- 
fits are in proportion to previous earnings, 
those in the lowest paid (most vulnerable) 
sector of the labour force receive relatively 
little although their costs will probably be as 
great on the average as another person’s. The 
net effect is to nudge the person (and his 
family) toward poverty and welfare depend- 
ency, especially in an inflationary period. 

It should be noted that maximum weekly 
benefits are (since June 30, 1968) $53.00 per 
week for a person with one or more depend- 
ents, and $42.00 for a person with no depend- 
ents. Given the cost changes in the period 
since June 1968, these levels are already 
“softer” by some 6-7 per cent. 

If unemployment remains for some time at 
a level of 6 per cent or more, (and in some 
regions—usually vulnerable ones, anyway, the 
rates will be 10 per cent or worse), this means 
that some 1,000,000 Canadians have been 
edged into poverty. They will endure serious 
economic hardship, psychological stress and 
the possible loss of assets hard-won over the 
years. 

We regard this as an intolerable situation, 
requiring immediate remedial action by the 
Government of Canada. 


Specifically, we propose: 


. (i) increase of benefits to a level that 
will represent at least three-quarters of 
previous average earnings. Our concern 
is to ensure a base that is above the 
poverty line. As the range of coverage is 
extended it may be necessary to move 
away from the suggested level of “‘three- 
quarters of previous earnings”—but this 
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should only apply at the wpper end of th 
earnings scale. We do not specificall 
touch on the question of sickness insur 
ance, but obviously Canada would avoi 
much ‘crisis poverty’ if we were to buil 
such protection as an ancillary operatio 
to unemployment insurance...or perhap 
as a form of compensation under Work 
men’s Compensation programs of th 
provinces.) 

Gi) supplementary benefits that wil 
cover (on behalf of the claimant an 
family) premium costs for related feder 
al-provincial insurance programs—es 
medicare and hospital care. We stress thi 
because of the relatively high premium 
for such services in at least half th 
Canadian provinces, meaning in effec 
that either coverage lapses or thi 
household squeezes expenditures 0; 
necessities to meet such costs. ; 

(iii) enlargement of the range of th 
program to include most, if not all, sala 
ried, professional and other members o 
the labour force not now covered, includ 
ing those working for charitable and reli 
gious institutions and foundations. Suc 
enlargement of the program range wi 
enlarge the fund available for benefits. A 
the same time it will begin to cover thos 
persons once thought relatively immun 
from unemployment, but now becomin 
vulnerable as a result of shifts in person 
nel and technology patterns in busines 
and industry (e.g. middle income rang 
and upper income range technicians 
professionals, etc.) | 


Il 


Workmen’s Compensation benefits 
should be reviewed by the provinces 
and brought closer into line with the 
claimant’s previous earnings level 
and the current living costs for the | 
region. 
We believe that the argument we hav 
advanced concerning improved benefits fo) 
old age security and unemployment insurance 
applies also to workmen’s compensatio! 
benefits. 


Surely if Workmen’s Compensation pro 
grams, (as income maintenance scheme 
with medical-rehabilitative provisions 
are to sustain individuals and families i) 
non-income-earning periods, benefi 
| 


levels must be adjusted to provide a real- 
_ istic percentage of previous earnings and 
relate to actual living costs. Such adjust- 
"ments ought to be automatic annually—in 
accordance with cost-of-living index 
changes. 


IV 


The Government of Canada ought to 
review and modify current programs to 
combat inflation in view of the dispropor- 
tionate impact of the “Remedies” on the 
_ poor. 

At the present time, the lowest income 
roups are hit by high prices. At the same 
me the programs of economic slow-down 
ave resulted in one-half million Canadians 
ecoming unemployed, with punishing effects 
n at least another one-half million persons 
tho constitute their dependents. 

' The strongest elements in the society—both 
usiness and labour—can still act to advance, 
r at least stabilize, their positions. 

The Economic Council of Canada warned 
in the Sixth Annual Review) of the possibili- 
ies of over-reaction and/or inappropriate 
eaction to the general inflationary situation. 
More recently, one of your colleagues, 
Senator Maurice Lamontagne has called on 
he Government to recognize the “cost-push” 
tharacter of the current inflationary process 
md to de-emphasize programs and remedies 
hat are more appropriate to a “demand-pull” 
ituation. 

|Current inflation in Canada, and in the 
Western world, said Senator Lamontagne is 
‘structural, not cyclical in character...it is 
juite possible to have at the same time cost- 
oush inflation and deficient aggregate 
jemand; rising prices and recession... Yet 
nost governments persist in fighting price 
nereases as if they originated from a tempo- 
vary excessive demand”. 


| We urge that the Government review pres- 
ant policies in the light of that argument. 


| We cannot accept greater and greater pres- 
sure on the economically weak; a deliberate 
ascalation of poverty at a time when we 
yught to be seeking to eliminate it. 


_ We would argue for firmer pressures on the 
seconomically powerful—a firm limiting of 
orice increases; and a concurrent restraint on 
apper wage levels. Such action, combined 
with selective improvements in the economic 
| 21893—4 

| 
| 
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position of the weaker economic groups of 
society (at least to a level that will prevent 
absolute decline in economic strength and 
provide for some genuine measure of econom- 
ic enhancement) will be a more effective 
strategy, both short-term and long-term. If 
present policies remain unchanged, the most 
vulnerable groups in society (the disabled, the 
aged, the injured, the unemployed, the low- 
income wage-earner, and the welfare recipi- 
ent) will be weaker than ever before, and the 
gap between the affluent and the deprived 
will have widened dangerously. (There is 
potential for great social turbulence in such a 
development). 


Moreover, the same (weakest) groups will 
be precisely the ones hardest hit by increases 
in real property taxes (which are of course 
passed on in rents) and by indirect taxes on 
purchase items, since tax increases automati- 
cally in response to rising prices. (The 1970 
Ontario Budget is frank in its reliance on 
what we might call the “inflation increment’’.) 


We are convinced, therefore, that modifi- 
cation of present fiscal and monetary 
strategy must accompany the kinds of 
immediate program benefit improvements 
we have recommended above. We are 
deeply aware of the importance of control- 
ling inflation. We, nonetheless, question the 
effectiveness and the justice of current 
remedies. 


Long-term strategies to eliminate poverty 
seem lacking in credibility, in our view, if 
in the present crisis and stress we revert to 
the traditional method of asking the poor to 
bear the heaviest human and economic 
costs to keep the “system” working! 


Poverty in Canada will not be eliminated 
merely by making adjustments in existing 
programs, or even through the introduction of 
new programs. 

As the work of your Committee has shown, 
a fundamental re-statement of policy must 
take place and new styles of service must be 
developed. Axioms have to be challenged; 
assumptions examined. 

We submit that fiscal and monetary axioms 
are also in need of examination to determine 
their present appropriateness. (Presumably 
Keynesian orthodoxy can be as damaging as 
the economic orthodoxies that preceded it!) 
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Vv 


We urge immediate federal-provin- 
cial action to review grants and 
allowance levels of public assistance 
programs under the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan (and Quebec Plan) and to 
improve the range of programs that 
are cost-shared under the Canada 
Assistance Plan (with tax point 
trade-off modifications in the case of 
Quebec). 


Specifically, we ask: 


@ that assistance rates be reviewed 
and increased as necessary to reflect price 
changes. (We were concerned to note in 
testimony before your Committee, for 
example, that Ontario rates have not 
been significantly revised since 1967. We 
have confirmed that similar ‘lags’ have 
occurred in other Provinces.) 


(i) that provinces bring into their gen- 
eral program of assistance some of the 
items or services that are now regarded 
as “special assistance” or discre- 
tionary...e.g. provision of drugs, pros- 
thetic appliances, dental services, etc. 


Gil) that provinces extend the reach of 
assistance programs to meet some of the 
urgent needs of the ‘working poor’. This 
provision of CAP is used with considera- 
ble effectiveness in Alberta (See Appen- 
dix ‘A’) and need not involve demeaning 
“investigative procedures”. (We were 
delighted to note that New Brunswick 
plans to proceed in this way.) It is tragic 
for example, that corrective health proce- 
dures may be stalled because essential 
drugs or devices cannot be provided 
under public auspices to those who are 
working (or to their dependents) and who 
therefore are adjudged to be “not in 
need”’. 

(iv) that provinces not now doing so 
begin to assist Day Care Services through 
the provisions of CAP. Here again we 
stress the importance of the “prevention” 
possibilities of the CAP. It is our belief 
that if the benefits of federal income 
maintenance programs can be raised to 
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realistic levels, the provinces should 
able to shift resources to improve t 
adequacy of public assistance (welfar 
payments and at the same time unde 
take support and preventive prograr 
that will encourage new styles of se 
vices, new forms of public-private par 
nerships, renew traditional ‘establishmer 
institutions and thereby benefit the worl 
ing poor, those in receipt of public a 
sistance; indeed, the total community. 


VI 


We recommend that the special Sena 
Committee on poverty issue an interim repo 
at the earliest practicable date this spring 

We urge that the interim report propo: 
such immediate actions by both federal an 
provincial governments as will prevent fu 
ther deterioration in the economic and soci: 
position of the poor, and forestall increases i 
the numbers of persons in poverty. 

We are convinced that remedial actions ar 
possible now, in spite of inflationary pressure 
We are convinced also that such actions ea 
prepare the way for more comprehensiy 
anti-poverty, human development program 
based on the federal White Paper on socis 
policy and from the continuing work of th 
Special Senate Committee on poverty. 

Among the recommendations of such a 
interim report, we urge: 

(@) increased old age security benefit: 
including the guaranteed income supple 
ment 

(ii) improved unemployment insurance 
benefits and coverage 


(iD reforms and improvements in prc 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation pre 
grams 

(iv) review and modification of curren 
federal anti-inflationary monetary an 
fiscal policies 


(v) federal-provincial action to improv 
social assistance benefits and to develo} 
more preventive programs under provi 
sions of the Canada Assistance Plan, (ani 
the Quebec Social Assistance program). 
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PART TWO 


{ Some “Specifics” in a Comprehensive Attack 


|The Special Committee has received a 
realth of testimony from varied sources and 
ompetencies. To review that testimony, and 
ae studies of the Committee itself, is to be 
ware that the war on poverty will not be 
yon unless it is fought on many fronts. 


Moreover: 


(a) The evidence shows that poverty will 
ot be eradicated in this country until we 
dllectively will that it be eradicated. What is 
oquired of us in a response profounder that 
enlightened self-interest”. We emphatically 
gree with Mr. Reuben Baetz: “If Canadians 
re not offended at having some of their 
pllow citizens existing on an inadequate 
wcome while others live in varying degrees 
f affluence, very little will be done to change 
ve situation. As long as we waffle at the 
oral and PD aetadl. aim level, we will waffle 
G the policy level. 


'(b) On all sides it is said that the “welfare 
ystem has failed”. If so, it is because it is 
il a “dole” system, with elements of a pun- 
‘hment attitude at work. With this undoubt- 
Mibenefits, the Canada Assistance Plan has 
ot been able to dispel such attitudes and 
pproaches. Obviously we must break open 
-ederal and Provincial programs and build 
olicy and services in new ways. This is not 
kely to happen if we continue to make all 
inds of grants to the “haves”—and call them 
incentive payments”; while scolding and 
aging over having to give “handouts” to the 
oor. Artful tax evasion or “loophole-duck- 
1g” by the ‘haves’ costs Canada far more 
ach year than the 1 per cent or less welfare 
cheating” that takes place! 

| (c) The evidence also suggests that there is 
0 simple (inexpensive) panacea for the 
vadication of poverty. Comprehensive policy 
‘mation is required over a period of years. 
‘ederal-provincial jurisdictional ‘gamesman- 
dip, and buck-passing are destructive. Coor- 
ination of policy and program is essential. 
Te believe that there are ‘rhythms’ and pat- 
‘rms in our Canadian federalism that can be 
sed to advance policy development in this 
ountry and work for the benefit of all citi- 
‘ns. In this connection we would commend 
) your Committee the words of Dr. L.A. 
‘elly, Queen’s University (1969): 

21893—4} 


on Poverty in Canada 


“Problems of coordination can be traced 
generally to the piecemeal development 
of social security programmes over the 
years, each one reflecting the priorities 
and principles of the time it was intro- 
duced; to the division of administrative 
responsibility for related programmes 
between different levels and departments 
of government; and to the failure to har- 
monize tax policy with social security 
objectives.” (emphasis added) 


(d) The evidence clearly suggests that much 
experimentation is required to help us find 
appropriate models for programs and delivery 
of services. New styles of federal-provincial 
partnerships; the integration and coordination 
of departments or agencies to give clarity and 
accountability; public-private partnerships to 
obtain a more relevant ‘people-orientation’ to 
programs, and to achieve a degree of com- 
munity ‘control’ and direction. In addition, 
there is need for a much more imaginative 
use of modern communications possibilities— 
print media, radio-TV and cable systems, to 
disseminate information, secure citizen feed- 
back, and indeed, to carry out critically 
needed training/human development services 
(we shall explore an instance of this below). 


In the context of the above, we would pro- 
pose some “specifics” to be included in any 
comprehensive attack on poverty in Canada. 

We do not advance these policy suggestions 
dogmatically. 

We believe they have a real measure of 
validity and relevance to the needs of Cana- 
da’s poor. But they are “probes”, suggesting 
the style of policy required. They do not pre- 
tend to completeness. 


U 


Harmonize tax policy—(otal tax poli- 
cy!)—and social policy objectives. 
Again we return to Dr. Kelly’s observations 
on policy coordination: 
‘...the tax structure in general fails to 
give adequate recognition to social securi- 
ty objectives. Thus, on the one hand, we 
are talking about extending social securi- 
ty programmes to aid the poor; at the 
same time we have a situation where, 
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because of the low level of exemptions 
given under the tax system, many of the 
poor are being taxed. 

The problem is compounded by the fact 
that the sales taxes imposed by federal 
and provincial governments hit hardest 
at the poor.. many of the poor do pay 
income and other taxes; it is one of the 
causes of their poverty. 

...All of this seems to point to the need 
for closer and continuing consultation 
between governments and _ between 
departments of government to see how 
the various pieces fit together and to con- 
sider whether greater efforts cannot be 
made to ensure coordination of principles 
and objectives.” 


As economist Thomas Wilson has pointed 
out, it is a fact that Canada’s poorest people 
pay a higher proportion of income in taxes 
than anyone else. Taking into account the 
effect of all forms of direct and indirect taxa- 
tion, some lowest income Canadians pay in 
taxes some 60 per cent of income. 

The Board of Evangelism and Social Ser- 
vice has already indicated its support for cur- 
rent tax reform proposals insofar as these 
would effect greater equity in taxation. 

But we would lay special stress on this 
issue because it really does strike to the heart 
of the policy choices—(the basic value and 
goal system)—of our society. We will merely 
tinker with poverty problems unless we relate 
the processes and structures of the total tax 
system to the total expenditure pattern of our 
society. 

This matter has been effectively stated by 
A. J. Robinson (“The Concept of Equity in 
the Carter Report”—Public Finance in Cana- 
da-Selected Readings, Toronto, Methuen Pub- 
lications—p. 30) (emphasis added): 


“To achieve equity in the sense of a 
reduction in income inequality is one of 
the major objectives of modern govern- 
ment. The two principle instruments are 
taxation and expenditures, and it is the 
combinaton of the two that determines 
the net effect on equity. For example, a 
steeply progressive tax schedule com- 
bined with expenditures that benefit the 
well-to-do (highways, power boat facili- 
ties, airport construction, subsidies to cul- 
tural activites) could be less equitable 
than a moderately progressive tax 
schedule with expenditures that benefit 
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lower-income groups (public hospital 
low rent housing, services to the age 
and indigent)”. 


If the thrust of education expenditures cor 
tinues to benefit the rich more than the poor; 


If health care institutions continue to de 
velop along traditional lines without turnin 
toward a new kind of practice that stresse 
“prevention”; 

If urban transportation networks are basi 
cally ‘access and escape’ routes for the afflu 
ent, without priority and dollars being devot 
ed to the design of alternative transportatio 
networks that will serve the total populatio 
of a Canadian urban region; 

If we become more and more a “credential 
society” with numerous enclaves protectin 
their ‘turf’ against ‘outsiders’—and that at ; 
time when the multi-disciplinary approach i 
the only way through to viable policy; 

If our rural programs continue to deal ij 
piecemeal fashion with economic and produc 
crises while we ignore the need for viabl 
‘rurapolitan’ models;..... then modest victo 
ries for equity in the income tax system wil 
not be of much accounts. Justice must inforn 
both the tax system and the expenditur 
flows if we are to have equity—and eradicat 
poverty. 


IU 


Income Maintenance and Redistribu- 
tion Measures should be primarily a 
Federal Responsibility to make pos- 
sible radical re-design of Provincial 
“welfare” systems and a de-emphasis 
on tax types that have a regressive 
effect on the poor. 


(a) We believe that the Federal Govern 
ment is the appropriate jurisdiction fo 
Canadian income maintenance programs. W 
suggest that federal priority in this are 
would permit the most effective coordinatio) 
of present policies and the development o 
more equitable ones in the future. 


We have already suggested that increase 
in old age security payments, unemploymen 
insurance payments, would lift many Canadi 
ans above the poverty line. 


We would now suggest that en route ti 

a guaranteed income program fo 
Canada, the federal government shouli 
consider a major improvernent in famil 
and youth allowance benefits. We woul) 
propose that the benefits be tripled (goin, 
| 


f 


from $6, $8 and $10 as at presnent to $18, 
$24 and $30). We suggest that youth 
allowances should be available beyond 
the age of 17 when, by simple declara- 
tion, it is shown that the person is not 
attached to the labour force and is 
involved in some form of training 
program. 

The costs of such a transformation of 
benefits would not be excessive, if bene- 
fits became taxable income, and if tax 
exemptions for children and youth were 
reduced or eliminated, in coordination 
with appropriate revisions of the current 
White Paper tax reform proposals. (By 
the time the proposals, or amended ver- 
sions, go into effect, the basic exemption 
system may require upward revision to 
secure the equity sought in the current 
proposals). 


| The effect of these changes would be to 
naximize the benefit to the poor and the 
near-poor (the underemployed, the unem- 
loyed and the low-income wage earners), 
vhile also maximizing recovery (through the 
ax system) of demogrants from those who do 
wt need them. The federal borrowing costs 
1eed not be excessive since adjustments in 
‘he tax deduction procedures would keep the 
vecoveries “on stream”. 

| The changes proposed would move Canada 
aterally in the direction of more comprehen- 
ive guaranteed income arrangements, and 
would in effect achieve such a result for the 
nost vulnerable segments of society. 

At the same time, policy design for a guar- 
aynteed income program could be going on. 
We suggest that consideration might be given 
‘o introducing such a program in one region; 
‘or example, Prince Edward Island. It is a 
‘elatively small, “manageable” jurisdiction (at 
‘east it is “manageable” for purposes of pro- 
zram design!) and it might be possible to test 
there the procedures that would permit a 
nation-wide re-working of income mainte- 
jance programs to achieve a guaranteed 
income system. In principle, we support the 
zoncept of a guaranteed income program as a 
“social right” objective for Canada. 


At the same time, however, the current 
rigidities of the g.is. in the old age security 
program suggests that a premature launch of 
such a scheme would be undesirable. Obvi- 
ously, unless care is taken, the guaranteed 
annual income mechanism can “lock” the 


poor in their poverty, rather than free them. 
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(In any event, as the Committee knows, 
there are prodigious technical and conceptual 
problems to be overcome—for example, how 
much erosion of adequate income levels can 
be tolerated as a “trade off” for probably 
necessary ‘work incentives’’.) 

(b) The fundamental shift we propose 
in federal income maintenance policy, in 
our judgment, does not threaten or dimi- 
nish provincial constitutional responsi- 
bility in the field of “welfare”. 

On the contrary, we believe that it will 
make possible the radical, essential re- 
orientation of provincial welfare systems 
away from the administration of relief (!) 
in the direction of human and community 
development processes. 


Moreover, if the “faster-growth” tax fields 
of the federal authority were used to finance 
income maintenance programs for all 
Canadians, the provinces would be able to 
shift the use of their more restricted, slower- 
growth tax fields: 

(a) toward community development and 
human development programs (education, 
health, neighbourhood (community) design, 
organization and support services and 

(b) ease the pressures on real poverty taxa- 
tion, which is “punishing” more and more 
segments of the provincial society. 

It is in this way that we see new federal 
revenues, generated through tax reform 
changes (estimated at $630 millions a year), 
being used to achieve greater balance and 
equity in the total tax system. 


TIT 
Occupational Training and Up-grad- 
ing programs must be improved in 
range and duration; and major grant 
funds should be available to private 
agences in the adult education field. 


Given the statistics on adult Canadians 
with very limited education or no formal edu- 
cation at all, present federal training pro- 
grams are not adequate, and the program 
duration time is too short. 

We have followed with great interest and 
concern the evidence your Committee has 
brought out concerning this matter. Since a 
52 week program can at best achieve about 
3-years upgrading educationally, the existing 
programs fall far short of what is required to 
upgrade the education levels of thousands of 
Canadians. The Basic Training for Skills 
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Development program must be extended in 
its coverage period to be of maximum use in 
overcoming the very considerable education 
deficiencies of many persons, and also to take 
account of the slower level of functioning of 
some adults who enter the program. 

At the same time, we believe that major 
support should be given to organizations 
(public or private) who are on the front line 
of adult education work, especially in more 
remote areas, or who join adult education 
programs to processes of community anima- 
tion. 

We were greatly impressed with the Fron- 
tier College, (Toronto) submission to your 
Committee. We trust that the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration will lift grant 
assistance to the $50,000 level proposed. Cer- 
tainly we feel that such organizations should 
be encouraged; their skills and dedication 
used as widely and intensively as possible. 
Better grant support for such work is essen- 
tial if we mean to build human development 
concepts into our anti-poverty programs. 


IV 


Canada should act now to end the 
blight of illiteracy in our country. 
There are Canadians at work today (some 
of them church representatives) in many 
parts of the world, “making gains” against 
illiteracy. 


What’s the situation at home? 


In response to a question raised in the 
House of Commons, March 9, 1970, Mr. Yves 
Forest replying for the President of the Privy 
Council, said that: 


“In Canada’s adult population (20 years 
and over) according to the 1961 census, 
there were 169,904 illiterates with no 
schooling...and 828,597 who were func- 
tionally illiterate, with one to four years 
of schooling. 


According to the 1961 Census 13.4 per 
cent of the unemployed aged 15 to 19, 
and 10.4 per cent of those aged 20 to 24 
were functionally illiterate, with less than 
five years of elementary education. 


In 1967, 8.32 per cent of juvenile offend- 
ers were functionally illiterate (1,499 of 
18,000 juvenile delinquents who had been 
to court). Of those who entered Training 
Schools in 1967, 12.83 per cent were func- 
tionally illiterate.” 
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The Atlantic Development Board study 
Profiles of Education in the Atlantic Proy 
inces, notes that 10.8 per cent of Canadian 
are illiterate or functionally illiterate. In som 
regions and communities of Canada the rat 
rises to 44 per cent, including levels of 6 pe 
cent, 10 per cent and even 17 per cent tota 
illiteracy. Such statistics are evidence of dee} 
human deprivation. They also should help u 
sense how such deprivation will spill over t 
affect the milieu of the next generation. 


Surely, as part of a comprehensive strategy 
against poverty, Canada will mobilize exper. 
tise, develop programs and adapt others, anc 
through a coalition of public and voluntee 
effort, overcome illiteracy in our own nation. 

In this connection we would refer the Com. 
mittee to Appendix “B”. This document is 
drawn from an Adult Education information 
newsletter, and suggests how modern com- 
munication systems can be used as aides in 
the effort to overcome illiteracy. 

The document includes the names of some 
who are working actively in this field. We 
trust that the Committee will engage in study 
of this issue if you have not already done so, 
Moreover, we feel that it would be entirely 
appropriate to appeal to the Canadian Radio- 
Television Commission to consider methods 
by which TV and Cable systems in particular 
could be utlized in a campaign against illiter- 
acy in Canada. 


V 


We urge that more be done to create 

training programs in a work context. 
Too much training is prior to employment; 
we need more apprenticeship opportunities, 


skills development programs, in the context. 


of employment. We rightly value competence 
and standards. Yet we can become a “creden- 
tials society” where many are excluded from 
motivating opportunities through a most cruel 
credentials case system. We believe that a 
partnership of industry, government, the 
trades unions and private agencies (e.g. Fron- 
tier College) can open up such opportunities. 
Industry in Canada needs to be as active in 
this field as American industry. Indeed, many 
Canadian branch plants of USS. 
should be investing in the kinds of programs 
the U.S. plants of these firms are now spon- 
soring! It is perhaps time to work through 


again the special Manpower study of the 


Canadian Senate, and find there material that 
bears precisely on this point. 


concerns | 


| Arthur Pearl and Frank Riessman take this 
yosition: “Training cannot (now) be consid- 
‘red a prerequisite for employment...There 
an be no end to poverty unless it is fully 
ppreciated that, for the most part, training 
or the poor must. take place after employ- 
ment is secured... A consequence of unim- 
peded and unplanned growth is lack of 
tontinuity and linkage between institutions, 
wrganizations and agencies. This deficiency in 
‘onnection is felt most strongly by the poor 
ince they lack resources of their own. There 
S often no passageway for the poor from 
‘ducation to employment...If there is to be a 
yath from poverty, not only must there be 
thange within structures, but there also must 
ye integration between structures.” 


VI 


The Board of Evangelism and Social 
Service supports vigorous efforts on 
the part of Canadian unions to 
organize the 60 per cent of Canadian 
employees still outside worker organi- 
zations. 


To be sure, unions, like all other institu- 
ions in our society, must discard outmoded 
ityles, develop new procedures and accept job 
bhanges due to technological shifts. 

| But the poor—especially the working 
s0or—need unions that are actively and effec- 
ively engaged in their historic struggle to lift 
nen and women out of conditions of 
lepressed wages, dangerous conditions of 
work, and inadequate security. 


_And the poor can benefit immeasurably 
from union ventures in the field of communi- 
ty development. Indeed, the splendid union- 
sponsored project in the Kenora (Ontario) 
region suggests something of the contribution 
that Canadian unions can make to the eco- 
aomic and social liberation of Indian and 
Metis people. 

| We believe that unions in Canada have a 
very critical “advocacy” role in this age of 
imternational corporations. Policy decisions of 
such corporations may show scant concern for 
Zovernment economic policy in the host coun- 
try of one of their units; and even less con- 
tern for the human and community issues 
(e.g. the Dunlop shut-down, Toronto). Obvi- 
ously, narrow protectionism is not an ade- 
quate response. But unions do have leverage 
in the ‘new industrial scene’ and such lever- 
age is important. 
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The continued strength and growth of 
unions is also important at a time when 
smaller-scale manufacturing and_ service 
industries are springing into existence in 
great numbers. For example, since the post- 
war wave of immigration hit the Toronto 
region, it is estimated that 1,000 separate 
metal-working concerns have been estab- 
lished. 

(Mr. Murray Coterill). 


Some 40.9 per cent of Canada’s poor, and 
66.5 per cent of the ‘unattached’ persons live 
in Canada’s cities. As they obtain employment 
they are very vulnerable, and can easily be 
held to low wage levels in an industrial ‘ghet- 
to’. Union organizing activity, therefore, is 
important as a remedial force seeking to 
overcome depressed working conditions. It is 
to be hoped that Canadian trade unionists 
will continue efforts to supply organizers to 
the unemployed poor and the working poor, 
as a countervailing pressure on the side of 
social justice. 


Vil 


There is need for housing and land 
development policies that are truly 
‘on stream’ with other elements of 
anti-poverty strategy. 

For many months, our Board has been con- 
cerned with the growing crisis in housing for 
lower-income Canadians, a crisis that persists 
despite government policies to direct more 
funds toward housing for lower income 
groups. Indeed, as a Board, we have tried to 
undertake a demonstration project in multi- 
income-level housing and found that there 
was no way we could achieve a project that 
would reach the lowest group. 

In 1965, about 97 per cent of N.H.A. loans 
went to the income group representing about 
60 per cent of Canadians. 

Today, many housing markets in Canada 
are available only to the upper third of the 
population. 

In 1969, 205,000 housing starts were 
achieved—and yet the “filter down” process 
works less and less adequately. Thus the real 
issue, as President H. Hignett of Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation said, is 
“not the numbers, but the mix”. 

We were greatly interested in the CMHC 
brief to your Committee, which stressed how 
“much of the population has no access to 
areas of new buildings and the choice of 
access among those who can afford new hous- 
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ing is narrowly restricted by the level of their 
income...” Mr. Hignett brought clearly 
before us all the fact of “territorial separa- 
tion” taking place, especially in metropolitan 
communities; a separation between rich and 
poor. 
We support the main recommendations 
advanced in the CMHC presentation. In 
particular: 
(i) dispersion of public housing units in 
smaller groupings 
Gi) preservation and rehabilitation of 
neighbourhoods 
Gil) involvement of citizens in com- 
munity design processes 
(iv) housing allowance programs to 
assist lower income families 


We believe that other improvements are 
required in Canada’s housing/land develop- 
ment programs: 

(a) We believe that despite the Eco- 

nomic Council’s strictures Gin 1967) that 
housing had tended to bear too large a 
proportion of the burden of cyclical 
adjustment, Canadian housing policy is 
still too tied to fiscal and monetary policy 
considerations. 
(b) We suggest that Canadian housing 
legislation needs to provide some of the 
interest-supported, rent supplement and 
non-profit program possibilities available 
under U.S. housing law. 

For example, “221 (d) (3)” housing is a 
program of below-market rate of interest 
which enables non-profit groups, cooperatives, 
and other agencies to provide housing for 
families of moderate income. 

Under certain categories of U.S. rent sup- 
plement program, 95 per cent to 100 per cent 
borrowing is possible, enabling non-profit, 
cooperative, groups to venture into the hous- 
ing field. This type of scheme has particular 
relevance for churches, since in many 
instances land is available, owned by the 
churches, and in effective locations. 


(c) We feel strongly that Canada must 
take seriously the enormous influence of 
land costs on the costs of shelter. 


In their splendid brief to your Committee, 
the Social Planning and Research Council of 
Hamilton and District, (at paragraphs 3.84, 
3.85) argued that “since the cost of land is 
such a large part of the cost of housing, and 
since land costs have been rising so marked- 
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ly” we must consider the common Europea 
practice of municipal (governmental) owner 
ship of land. We would strongly support ney 
initiatives and experiments in this direction 
even as we would affirm that land-tax policie 
(as part of the total network of taxation 
should be re-examined to see what they 
might contribute to more rationel use 0! 
existing serviced land and the avoidance o 
gross inflation of land values through specula 
tive holdings. 

Walter Stewart (writing in Maclean‘ 
Magazine, February, 1970) has _ showr 
dramatically (stunningly!) how even a public 
program to ease the problems of home owner- 
ship (there is not a little irony in the designa- 
tion: H.O.M.E.) can have the effect of boosting 
land costs, even though it can probably be 
argued that without HOME intervention the 
land costs would have been much greater 
still. (4,602 lots at $4,000 per lot; 18 to the 
acre on land that originally sold for $1,100 
per acre. Assuming $20,000 per acre for ser- 
vicing costs, the author projects gains of some 
$50,000 per acre—see pages 23ff.) 

Obviously, public intervention (as in Sas- 
katoon) at the level of land acquisition and 
servicing can work to ease the cost of hous- 
ing. Moreover, such intervention can also 
serve to guide the development of Canadian 
communities—counteracting “sprawl”; prov- 
iding for natural amenities; linking such 
developments with other networks and sys- 
tems of schools, roads, transportation. 

If to this point we have concentrated on 
matters of income, provision of shelter and 
access to economic and personal development 
opportunities, it is because these matters are 
fundamental to a truly comprehensive, co- 
ordinated and effective attack on poverty in 
Canada. | 


The Economic Council of Canada has put it 
very weil: | 


“In absolute dollar terms—the difference 
in amounts spent—the poor are most 
deprived of sufficient food, clothing, shel- 
ter and transportation. However, viewing, 
the expenditures of the poor as a per- 
centage of the expenditures of the non-. 
poor, those living in poverty are most 
deprived, in a relative sense, of transpor-| 
tation, of recreation, of furnishings and| 
equipment, of reading material, of medi- | 
cal care, of personal care, of clothing and 
of items to complement the formal edu-' 
cation system. | 


One of the most important consequences 
of poverty is that it affects the ability of 
the poor to invest in themselves and 
thereby to lead more productive lives- 

.(This) is likely to have particularly 
serious consequences on young children 
whose potential abilities are largely 
shaped in the years of early child- 
hood...Even the possibility of significant 
child nutrition problems, seemingly so 
improbable in this country, must be 
taken seriously.” 


VIII 


We would conclude this section with a 
series of concerns which we call: 


POLICIES THAT AFFIRM PERSONS! 


If that seems dramatic, it is because we 
1eed to dramatize the damage that has been 
Jone to human dignity; how again and again 
the result of all the assaults on selfhood can 
ve summed up in Joseph Lyford’s statement: 
‘In my neighbourhood an adult is a dead 
shild.” 


G) Justice for the poor 


The Honourable John Turner said it plain- 
y? “It is the poor who suffer most from 
iociety masked in the trappings of the law. 
for it is they who are victimized when urban 
‘enewal arbitrarily disrup‘s a neighbourhood; 
t is the poor who are hurt when creditors 
fJarnishee wages or repossess furniture; it is 
the poor who are deprived when welfare 
igencies deny, reduce or terminate, welfare 
yenefits on vague, unarticulated or clearly 
llegal grounds; it is the poor who are penal- 
zed when...landlords...withhold repairs or 
‘apriciously evict them into the street; it is 
he poor who are hit by bail procedures 
inked to financial means; it is the poor whose 
wivacy is invaded and whose dignity is 
lenied...Too often the poor see the law not 
is a friend but as an enemy, not as an aid but 
is an adversary, not as a remedy but as an 
ybstacle”. 

Appendix “C” is a statement issued by the 
‘anadian Council of Churches during the 
course of its 1969 Triennial Assembly. 


! We support the findings of that statement, 
ind its call to action in the field of law 
‘eform. 


| We support the efforts of the Canadian 
‘vil Liberties Association to secure “due 
wrocess” for welfare recipients when they 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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deal with “the system”. We urge prompt 
action in all Canadian jurisdictions to reform 
the law and regulations in respect of Land- 
lord and Tenant Expropriation Law; and 
Family Law. We are delighted to note the 
way in which law students and faculty have 
begun to offer legal aid services, especially in 
the “preventive-advisory” field. We urge that 
all appropriate steps be taken to stop the 
demeaning of the poor through “hassling” 
bureaucratic procedures and invasions of 
privacy. We urge that effective way be found 
to inform program recipients of their rights, 
details as to levels of aid, and appeal proce- 
dures. We strongly urge the abandonment of 
procedures whereby administrators of pro- 
grams are members of appeal tribunals judg- 
ing the adequacy of service given. We urge 
the naming of recipients of service, or their 
representatives, to membership on appeal 
bodies. 


Gi) Family Planning 


The repeal of provisions of the Criminal 
Code making it an offence to sell or distribute 
information about birth control or contracep- 
tive materials, has resulted in little gover- 
ment action to ensure that such services are 
available to Canadian citizens. 

We endorse the submission of the Family 
Planning Association on this matter. Terrible 
damage is being done to individuals and 
families because information and counselling 
services are not generally available. We are 
aware of the convictions of some regarding 
permissible forms of family planning. We 
respect such views even though we cannot 
concur with them. 

We do insist that the Government, in cer- 
tain of its own programs and through support 
granted to independent agencies, ought to 
make real “options” known and available to 
Canadians. 


Gii) Nursing Home Care 


Older persons, and sometimes their chil- 
dren, often face bankrupting costs and hope- 
lessness because nursing home service does 
not fall within the framework of allowable 
health care costs. 

Other basic forms of care and treatment 
are also excluded. 

We believe that ways must be found to 
bring at least the major portion of such costs 
within the health insurance program. 

(iv) Community ‘Supportive’ Services 
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We believe that the various levels of gov- 
ernment ought to stimulate experimentation 
in programs and delivery of services. Family 
agencies, Homemaker services, Hospital out- 
patient departments, church agencies and 
others should be encouraged to develop new 
networks of service, seize new opportunities 
to be supporting of persons and families in 
their neighbourhoods; and assume “‘advocacy” 
roles on behalf of the poor. 

Many agencies and institutions need to be 
“turned on” again. Combinations of public 
and private funding may result in more 
diversified, “open” services, less bureaucratic 
and closer to the streets. ..for example: 

—the “Family Doctor’ Service being 
offered by the Children’s Hospital (Winnipeg) 
outpatient department, an attempt to bring 
‘family practice’ preventive health service to 
families in a core-city neighbourhood; 

—the Day Centre and Clinic Services that 
can be operated out of homes for the aged for 
the benefit of a much wider community than 
the “community of the institution” itself; 

—the Meals Programs or Drop-in-Centre 
programs which improve the eating patterns 
of older persons through providing the nour- 
ishment of companionship; 

—Day Care Services and Head Start Nur- 
sery programs that can be “plugged in” to 
homes, neighbourhood and school, and will do 
much to release the potential of thousands of 
youngsters; 

—Family Development and Community 
Involvement Programs related to Day Care 
Services bring parents new understanding of 
their role in “turning on” the potential in 
their children. In this way they are not ‘given’ 
service; rather they are routed ino the main- 
stream as partners, decision-makers, and 
helpers. 


We are calling for community Human 
Development Centres—a thrust toward pre- 
vention; building into our communities a 
focal point for new styles of service, ‘mixes’, 
coalitions—all leading to the renewal of insti- 
tutions serving families and children. 


Beyond such services there are the Citizen 
Organizations themselves. The encouragement 
and support of such indigenous action groups 
is a “must”. Michael Harrington observes 
(“The Politics of Poverty”) that the point of 
such community organization is not “uplift”. 
“In Harlem”; (writes Harrington), “Kenneth 
Clark points out in his Dark Ghetto, people 
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on a block organized to clean up the street. 
That, Clark says, was the wrong thing to do, 
for it implied acceptance of the theory that 
the street was litter-strewn because (they) 
were at fault. In point of fact the real culprit 
was the city administration...And the real 
demand should have been political organiza- 
tion to force the city to give the street its 
due.” 

That process of becoming visible, vocal, 
asking for consideration and actions that are 
their due—such group activity has a real and 
positive role to play in breaking the helpless- 
ness and dehumanizing effects of poverty. 

Appendix “D” is an interesting account of 
how ‘Challenge for Change’ filming tech- 
niques have shifted balances in favour of the 
weak, (even to the point of getting news and 
media representatives uptight!). 


(v) Commitment to the Education of All 
Children 


At the present time, we have laws that 
compel the attendance of children at school. 
This does not necessarily mean that our socie- 
ty, thereby, has made a commitment to the 
education of all children. 

Indeed, there is mounting evidence of the 
need for deep renewal in the processes and 
‘systems’ of education. Very often, the chil-. 
dren of the poor are severely injured by the 
present education processes...often receiving 
inadequate programs in worn-out buildings. 
Little is expected from “those” children, and 
predictably, little is often achieved. This is a 
critical matter that should force every juris- 
diction to examine priorities—the actual 
priorities as reflected in expenditure flows. In 
a variety of ways, university education is 
‘weighted’ in favour of the more affluent, and 
is heavily subsidized. Minimal resources are’ 
available for vital compensatory education im) 
lower income areas—rural as well as urban. | 
Are we making the best use of the millions 
spent on school and university buildings? | 
Must we not consider moving to tri-mester 
patterns to maximize use of university cen-| 
tres; and regard school facilities as communi- 
ty resource centres and not simply education | 
centres, thus breaking the part-day, part-year 
utilization of expensive facilities? | 

Should we not do more to enlist the| 
involvement of the community ‘in the toral) 
education process, and develop cadres of par-) 
ents, indigenous support staff to stimulate) 

} 


lagging children of less affluent neighbour-) 


f 


i 
j 


| 


hoods? We must find ways past the “score- 
oriented” admission policies of universities to 
/permit the entry of students whose ability far 
exceeds their ‘score achievements”. More- 
over, we must break the “stream” sorting 
|process that beyond question tends to shunt 
the children of the “have-nots” toward dead- 
end vocational choices, or limited career pos- 
sibilities. (See Appendix ‘E” for material on 
this point). 


THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH 


* The Board of Evangelism and Social Ser- 
vice is committed to the belief that the worlds 
‘of politics, social policy, and community 
action are appropriate areas—indeed, neces- 
sary arenas—for Christian “presence” and 
service. 

With Bonhoeffer we are convinced that 
“the Church is her true self only when she 
exists for humanity.” 

One of the great new facts of these years is 
the partnership that has developed among 
Christians and with those of other faiths. 
In 1969, in company with Catholic and Prot- 
estant church bodies in Canada, our denomi- 
nation commited itself to a unified strategy, a 
strategy we believe to be required of us by 
the human need of our time and the con- 
straints of our faith: 


1. Review Resources and Revise Priori- 
ties. ..ministry of penance 
Take stock of existing manpower, reve- 
nues, investments, and buildings in the 
light of human needs. 


Examine consciences. What changes in 
priorities are required? 


€ 


2. Commit More Resources to Development 

...Ministry of sharing 

Reassign church personnel to give priori- 
ty time to human development, such as 
service with self-help projects. 


De-emphasize new building and _ stress 
community uses of existing properties. 


Commit more financial resources. Some 
possibilities: 
Earmark an increasing percentage of 
annual congregational/parish income 
for development programs. 


Sponsor youth and adults in leadership 
training and development programs. 

i Provide “seed money” 
1 income housing. 


for lower- 
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Organize interchurch campaigns to 
support self-help projects. 
3. Animate People...ministry of hope 

Give priority to the education of Chris- 
tians’ social conscience, at all ages. 
Show the relationship between worship 
and social action. 

Help organize public forums for the free 
debate of key issues. 

Support programs of social animation to 
release “people power.” 


4. Initiate Political Action...ministry of 
justice 

Assist the deprived and minority groups 
to organize. Join them in putting their 
problems before the public and elected 
authorities. 

Present interchurch briefs on critical 
development issues to federal, provin- 
cial, and municipal governments. 

Issue informed statements and comments 
on key public issues when they are 
‘hot’. 

Support research into the “human conse- 
quences” of public policies in such 
fields as science, defence, education and 
family life. 

We are very conscious that there are 
parishes and congregations that do not sense 
any obligation to risk themselves and their 
resources in actions in support of the weak or 
the poor. 

But we do report a stirring across Canada, 
a new disposition to place ministries to per- 
sons ahead of erecting buildings, a new will- 
ingness to use existing properties imagina- 
tively in the service of community, and an 
orientation to action-political and_ social 
involvement. 

—in Montreal the Roman Catholic diocese 
committed $100,000 to a project of anima- 
tion and community organization in a 
seriously blighted area; 


—in Saskatchewan, a small rural congrega- 
tion raised $1,000 as a development loan 
to permit an Indian-Metis organization to 
develop a leather-craft industry; 

—an urban congregation in Vancouver 
sparked a truly liberating care service for 
severely retarded children; and followed 
that up with the organization of a group 
that will provide one-to-one probation 
service under supervision; 
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—an ecumenical partnership of chur- 
ches formed a corporation to develop so- 
cial ministry projects in downtown Ed- 
monton; 

—a minister helped put together a 
Citizen’s Committee on Corrections which 
has championed legal aid reforms and 
secured the renovation of a detention 
centre; 

—a suburban congregation funded a 
lively Resource Centre for community 
organization and human development. 

We could multiply the examples. But our 
purpose is not to show “how right and rele- 
vant we are”, It is to suggest a significant 
shift in style. 

The Board of Evangelism and Social Ser- 
vice is active itself in a variety of community, 
animation and experimental projects (in con- 
cert with other Boards and agencies of our 
denomination). 

We believe there can be no separation of 
“spiritual” and “secular’’; that all the ‘worlds’ 
of man inter-connect; that our complex socie- 
ty requires multitrack, inter-disciplinary part- 
nerships of action and service, if the human 
is to be preserved and fulfilled. 


In our Church-in-Society operations we are 
ourselves making the kinds of policy shifts 
we are commending to your Committee in the 
area of public policy. 

We intend to move away from building 
“institutions for the aged’ to develop 
instead, service networks and facilities 
for older persons in the wider community 
(often using our Homes as a base): 


We are asking that our Homes change 
their By-Laws to provide that residents 
of the Homes are represented on Boards 
of Management; 

We granted $45,000 to a housing neigh- 
bourhood rehabilitation fund in the Hali- 
fax area. Our resources teamed up with a 
$90,000 Provincial grant to launch the 
kind of community self-help housing 
scheme that we believe to be essential in 
many parts of Canada; 


We have helped support community 


organization projects in Vancouver, 
Toronto and Winnipeg; 
We intend to aim more of our 


resources’ in support of youth-directed 
clinic services and “hostel” projects; 
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We have provided grant support to a 
citizen’s newspaper group in Montreal 
(your Special Committee has heard from 
them already!), and we will attempt to 
place more resources behind such indige- 
nous action groups; 

We have helped finance the launching 
of Information Services; a Day Care 
Centre; a Home for Emotionally Dis- 
turbed Children; a Residence for Young 
(Transient) Women; and _ Half-Way 
Houses for young offenders—and we 
intend to enlarge this sector of our work; 

Some members of our Board, in 
association with representatives of other 
denominations, are engaged in a study of 
the Churches’ Role in the Field of Cor- 
rections. Out of that study will come new 
initiatives and partnerships of action and 
service. . 


Once again, these matters are noted, not to 
elicit commendation, but to indicate what we 
believe to be required of the Church at this 
time by the very nature of the Christian mes- 
sage. We believe such are the ways the 
Church must be “present” in our society—as 
a “human partner’, as an agent of change, as 
an ally of those who are poor, or weak, or 
preyed upon. | 

Moreover, almost all the ventures, pro- 
grams and partnerships we have mentioned 
are not ‘“church-dominated;” some are 
ecumenical; many are not church-related at 
all. We believe this “crossing of the borders”. 
is what must happen if positive accomplish-— 
ments are to occur. | 

But we have no cause to be complacent. | 

Truth to tell, we have a long way to go to 
be as ‘real’ as the times demand we should 
be! 


| 
CONCLUSION 


All the really important themes of society | 
(and of church) come to the “moment of) 
truth” when we confront the issue of poverty. | 

Poverty can be eradicated, if we will to 
eradicate it. 

The thrust of our public policies, the! 
actions and concerns of institutions (such as 
the churches) will show whether we have that! 
will. 

As John Gardner has said, we had better) 
understand “that the moral order is not static, 


uf 
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...or stowed away like the family silver. It Our society is being continuously re-creat- 
is an attribute of a functioning social system. ed, for good or for ill. 


As such it is a living, changing thing, liable to The response we make to poverty in our 
decay and disintegration as well as to revital- midst is a fundamental challenge to our 


izing and reinforcement, and never any better humanity, and tests the integrity of Canada as 
than the generation that holds it in trust.” a nation. 


APPENDIX ‘A’ 


EXAMPLES OF SUPPLEMENTARY INCOME 
PAYMENTS TO WELFARE RECIPIENTS IN CALGARY, 1969 


Number of Family Source of Estimated Social 
Age and Sex Dependents and Income Income Family Budget Allowance 
Cases of Family Head ages of Children (Per Month) (Per Month) (Per Month) (Per Month) 
1 Male 46 (5) 18, 14, 9,6 $ 78.13 Workmen’s $385.90 $307.77 
and Wife Compensation 

2 Female 32 (4) 11,9, 7,6 272.00 Employed 416.00 144.00 
3 Female 42 (2) 16, 13 150.00 Employed 283.05 133.05 
4 Female 28 (4) 10, 8,7, 5 160.00 Maintenance 280.80 120.80 
5 Female 41 (1) 8 219.60 Employed 272.36 62.76 
6 Female 26 (2) 8, 2 200.00 Employed 242.43 42.43 
a Female 39 (6) 16 33 0 407.35 407.35 
8 Male 50 (8)" 15, 1278 300.00 Employed 428.00 128.00 
9 Female 70 0 107.10 O.A.S. 121.60 14.50 
10 Female 57 0 79.00 Pension 121.60 42.60 
11 Female 36 (6) 12, 11, 10 262.00 Employed 328.20 66.20 
12 Female 21 (1) 3 151.84 Employed 196.26 44,42 
13 Female 64 0 17.00 Pension 129.60 112.60 
14 Female 71 107.10 O.A.S. 135.60 28.50 


0 
15 Male 59 (1) Wife 56 80.00 Employment 209.09 129.09 
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APPENDIX ‘B’ 


“ROLE OF TV IN REACHING ILLITERATE 
ADULTS” 


(Excerpt from Mass Media Adult 
Education—No. 22, October 1969 Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio) 


The extent of illiteracy in the United States 
today, and the consequent size of the poten- 
tial Adult Basic Education task, is explored 
by Angelica Watson Cass in an Ed. D. disser- 
tation MM/AE has just received. Entitled The 
Role of Television in Reaching Illiterate 
Adults With a Literacy Program Series, Dr. 
Cass’ study offers valuable insights to Adult 
Educators; we present some highlights here. 

In the 1960 census, failure to complete the 
third grade was taken as indication of illiter- 
acy. Over nine million Americans over 25 
years of age were so classified. A 1963 HEW 
study shows this problem to be not a regional, 
but a nationwide, one. The percentage of illit- 
erates in the population varies from 3% in 
Utah, to 8% in New York, to 21% in Louisi- 
ana, says Dr. Cass, but the largest number of 
illiterates live in New York, California, and 
Texas. 

Nine million would represent around 9% of 
the 1960 adult population, but there is reason 
to believe that some proportion of census 
respondents did not entirely level with the 
interviewer regarding educational attainment. 
At any rate, less than two decades earlier, 
when the armed forces used not formal edu- 
cational attainment but reading ability at 
fourth grade level as a criterion of literacy, 
13.5% of American males of military age 
were found to be illiterate. Given the some- 
what lesser valuation placed upon female 
education in our society, and the fact that 
older Americans were more likely to be illit- 
erate than men of military age, the presumed 
then level of illiteracy by fourth grade read- 
ing standard would probably have been well 
above the 13.5% level. 

Today, according to a 1964 NAPSAE study 
(Brice and Huyck), “functional illiterates,” 
adults who cannot read and write well 
enough to use these skills on the job, and are 
thus barred from more than marginal func- 
tion in a technological society, comprise 
twenty-two per cent of the adult population. 
This in a society where education at least to 
functional literacy has been a major article of 


public faith for two centuries and a major 
call upon an enormous GNP. 

Nor have our traditional public school and 
private agency efforts to eradicate illiteracy 
had much impact thus far. Comparison of | 
AGE registration figures with census illitera- 
cy figures indicate that we are at present | 
reaching between one and three per cent of | 
adult illiterates with literacy programs. In a 
careful 1962-63 New York State Department 
of Education analysis of AGE programs in six | 
upstate cities, precise figures became availa- 
ble; 667 persons were enrolled in public 
school classes for illiterates out of a census- 
determined illiterate adult population of 101,- 
000 in those six cities, two-thirds of 1%. 
According to a 1963 study cited by Dr. Cass, 
in over half of U.S. communities, and in 48% | 
of a large sample of schools checked, no liter- 
acy classes existed, and where they did exist, 
an enrollment fee often formed a substantial 
deterrant to potential students. Even in com- 
munities blessed by active literacy programs, 
says Dr. Cass, “classes were usually held in 
locations not frequented by those in need of 
this instruction, the classes were poorly publi- 
cized, and there was no effective recruitment 
of illiterate adults.” 

Not until 1966 did even one college (City 
College of New York) offer a course in 
materials and methods in adult basic educa- | 
tion. ABE programs have overwhelmingly 
been taught (and are still taught) either | 
by elementary school teachers, trained in | 
patterns appropriate to child-teaching or by 
“lay volunteers and ‘moonlighters’.” 

The eruption of television into a central 
position in American life seemed, and seems, | 
to offer unique opportunities for basic educa- | 
tion. By 1960 TV was present in 91 per cent | 
of American homes, a 1963 study showed TV 
present in 95 per cent of lowest income | 
homes, and several studies confirmed that the 
less education possessed by the viewer, the © 
more importance (and authority) attached by 
that person to TV. Moreover, television meets 
the viewer in the privacy of his own home, 
obviating the problem of ‘confessing’ poor | 
education by attending public classes. It 
makes possible the use of the most skilled 
teachers and the most advanced techniques, © 
and—given a large potential audience—is 
superior to any other teaching method known | 
in cost-per-student. 


Between 1958 and 1961 several television 
iteracy series had been developed and aired. 
Che first of these was Streamlined Reading, 
‘ollowed by Learn for Living, P.S. No. 4, 
uearning to Read, and Operation Alphabet. It 
s this latter series which Dr. Case focusses 
qpon in her study, from its inception in 
?hiladelphia in 1958 through its utilization in 
New York City beginning in 1963. 

_ The series consisted of 100 half-hour pres- 
antations, each of which presented a three or 
four sentence story based upon an everyday 
wactical situation. Opportunity was made for 
sractice of the words used in the story and 
‘or cursive writing practice. Coordinated with 
2ach program was an 84 x 11 sheet display- 
ng the words and the story of one program. 
sine illustrations and lined practice sheets for 
writing were also included in the supplemen- 
ary materials kit sent to registrants. The 
series consisted of four days of new material 
resentation and a day of review for 20 
weeks. It was intended that a conscientious 
idult learner could approximate third grade 
evel in reading and writing by the time he 
‘eached the one hundredth lesson. During the 
inal week of the series, viewers were invited 
‘0 make use of a special lined page included 
n the fourth unit of materials to write a 
etter of comment about Operation Alphabet 
to the Board of Education. 2500 letters were 
‘eceived, corrected, and returned. During the 
iext year, 1962, the series was rerun twice, to 
nereasing enrollment, and increased enroll- 
ment characterized each succeeding year of 
yperation up to 1964-65, where Dr. Cass’ data 
and. 

In 1962 NAPSAE was given the copyright 
and booking rights for the television series 
ad the supplementary materials, so great 
aad the interest in the series become in other 
sities, and a grant was obtained from 3M to 
srovide an additional set of a hundred video- 
fapes to ease booking problems. By 1963 
xbout 100 cities, including nearly all of the 
argest, had shown Operation Alphabet once 
io three times through, largely on commercial 
‘tations. “At any one time television stations 
n twenty cities around the country were 
‘howing the series.” 

In 1963, Dr. Cass in her then-capacity as 
Supervisor of Adult Elementary Education in 
fhe New York State Education Department, 
yroposed that Operation Alphabet be used in 
he four largest areas of illiteracy concentra- 
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tion, of which New York City with over three 
quarters of a million illiterates was the larg- 
est, in the State. Three NYC stations used the 
tapes, ‘bicycling’ them on for same day pres- 
entation, and then sending each week’s set 
on to Albany which was one week later in the 
utilization of the cycle. The series was widely 
promoted by pamphlets, street car broadsides, 
newspaper publicity, ete. A second screening 
on the three stations commenced as soon as 
the 100th program had been shown. 2500 par- 
ticipants received certificates as a result of 
passing the terminal test for the first showing. 

On the basis of experimental findings in the 
basic education and related fields, and on the 
basis of the observations of experienced liter- 
acy workers, Dr. Cass develops a schema of 
thirty-six ‘standards of excellence’ in eight 
major areas by which literacy programs in 
general and television literacy programs in 
particular can be evaluated. These standards 
of excellence form a new contribution to the 
field, and are not subject to summarization. 
Those evaluating television literacy programs 
or planning to present such a program should 
be aware of Dr. Cass’ work here, and would 
find perusal of the original document of 
value. In evaluating the New York presenta- 
tion of Operation Alphabet, Dr. Cass finds 
that 16 of the thirty-six standards were met 
very adequately; 17 were met partially, with 
minor ‘gaps’, many of which were unavoida- 
ble in the circumstances; and three of the 
standards were not met: (1) Provision of 
widespread publicity and the development of 
machinery to recruit viewers, (2) provision 
for frequent and varied repetition of content, 
and (3) response of the larger society to the 
new literates in the form of a significant 
recognition as a reward for the effort 
involved in completing the lesson series (par- 
ticularly recognition in the form of advantage 
in securing better employment). It might be 
noted, parenthetically, that as John Ohliger 
observed in his study of tele-discussion 
groups, reported in MM/AR’s last issue, the 
development of publicity and machinery to 
recruit participants has long been one of the 
most significant weaknesses of programs 
developed for ‘listening’ or ‘viewing’ groups 
of all kinds. 

Dr. Cass makes a number of significant 
recommendations which should be of interest 
to planners of such programs in the future. 
Among these are that considerable time (two 
or three years) be budgeted in advance for 
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building community awareness of the magni- 
tude of the problem—nearly one adult in four 
functionally illiterate; one in twelve totally 
illiterate—and in securing both broad com- 
munity support, moral and financial, for the 
program, and broad community commitment 
to ‘reward’ those who complete the course by 
considering them for job-advancement or for 
initial employment in the light of new-skill 
acquirement; and that research on the effec- 
tiveness of the series must accompany and 
follow presentation both to increase effective- 
ness of subsequent series and to provide data 
to support further presentations. Additional, 
more basic, research is also needed on learn- 
ing characteristics of adult illiterates (and 
thus on teaching methods) and on techniques 
of motivation applicable to a population 
group which has suffered repeated rebuff and 
failure in attempts to move into the main- 
stream affluent society. 

Says Dr. Cass, in a concluding remark: 
‘television is no panacea for adult 
illiteracy...when utilized, it should be con- 
sidered as only a part of a total community 
campaign against illiteracy.” 

This new study, coming as it does not only 
from a perceptive researcher and thoughtful 
analyst, but also from one who has had sig- 
nificant responsibility for the planning and 
implementation of literacy programming for 
the state of New York, is one to be noted by 
all basic education people and in particular 
by those contemplating the use of television 
in the struggle against illiteracy. MM/AE 
does not have information on the availability 
of the Dissertation at this time, and therefore 
refers inquirers directly to Dr. Cass, Program 
Head/Asst. Professor, Adult and Community 
Education, City College of New York, 414 
East 52nd St., New York, N.Y. 10022. 


POVERTY IN CANADA 


(Report of Section II of the Assembly of 

the Canadian Council of Churches which 

met in Montreal, November 24-28, 1969. 

As the first paragraph of the report notes, 

the Section included, in addition to dele- 

gates from the denominations, represen- 

tatives of citizen groups, the National 

Work Council, the National Indian Broth- 

erhood and other “peoples organiza- 
tions’’.) 

In the spirit of our Christian faith we have 

met for two days with persons who have 

suffered hurt and injustice from the social, 
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Political and economic realities of Canadian 
life and we have, to a limited but definite 
degree, experienced their hurt. We have 
become more deeply aware, consequently, of 
the forces operating in Canadian life that 
affront and destroy human dignity. We have 
gained some understanding of the meaning of 
poverty to the poor. We have heard that our 
society at the moment merely offers to those 
it hurts palliative measures. It but applies 
salve for the sores. Those trapped in poverty, 
we have come to understand, comprise the 
deprived, mentally and physically; the wel- 
fare recipients, the low income worker, the 
sick; the handicapped; the less brilliant; the 
timid; the needy mothers; and the old; and 
their number keeps growing. The sores suf- 
fered by the poor arise we have learned from 
the operation of our society and, more funda- 
mentally, from the dominant motive from 
which it acts, namely to value profits more 
than people. 

We have become more deeply aware that 
the Church itself to a large extent accepts the 
assumptions of the society and helps to perpe- 
trate and perpetuate the hurts suffered by the 
poor. Too frequently our helping others 
exacts from them the price of accepting their 
depressed condition. 

We are also aware of the appalling apathy 
and ignorance in this area on the part of a 
great number of Church people. We call upon 
the Canadian Council of Churches in co-oper- 
ation with the Canadian Catholic Conference 
and all their member bodies to launch a mas- 
sive campaign to break down these areas of 
unconcern and lack of knowledge. We are 
also aware that the organized Church still has 
a voice which can be heard and it is our duty 
to speak for those who have the least oppor- 
tunity to speak for themselves. We observe a 
tendency on the part of churches to assume. 
that they can do almost anything better than 
anyone else. This leads to denominational 
programs receiving priority in time and 
finance without a true recognition of the con- 
tribution that can be made by some of the 
newer organizations; opportunities for new 
involvement outside our traditional struc-| 
tures. We must see beyond the “protest” in| 
these groups the constructive programs for a) 
better and more just society with which we 
are in whole-hearted agreement. | 

Our values need honestly to be reexamined | 
so that people can be given control of their 
lives and destiny. We need to understand that 


society is for people rather than people for 
society. 

We have learned specifically that the poor 
have been deprived of such rights as: 


1. Free assembly in certain instances. 


2. The right of public assembly in cer- 
tain instances. 


3. Personal dignity in the edministra- 
tion of welfare. 


4. Ready and accurate information as 
to their rights under existing law. 


5. Fair and equal treatment as to 
allowances made under the law. (which 
in any case are below the poverty level 
set by the Economic Council of Canada). 


In order to give the poor a voice so as to 
make possible the redress of these grievances 
we urge the Churches to recognize and sup- 
port the validity, and advocate the establish- 
ment, of “citizens rights committees’, welfare 
rights unions and tenants associations as col- 
lective bargaining units. 


We urge the establishment and promotion 
of community development approach to pro- 
grams among the poor to enable them to 
identify their needs and to decide the meth- 
ods to meet those needs. 

Funds for these programs should be provid- 
ed by government, business and churches. We 
urge, therefore, that the Canadian Council of 
Churches: 

(a) Through the Canadian Affairs Com- 
mission ask its member communions and 
their parishes and congregations to exam- 


ine the role that the Canadian Council of 
Churches can play in their name in 
involving them in bringing to bear their 
resources on the social policies of federal 
and provincial governments in conjunc- 
tion with their own efforts in local areas 
and regions; and to urge the communions 
and/or parishes and congregations to pro- 
vide the resources (funds, personnel and 
authority) necessary to perform this role; 
and to make their information concerning 
the federal and provincial social policies 
available to the public. We further sug- 
gest that the Canadian Catholic Confer- 
ence be requested to take similar action 
appropriate to their structures. 

(b) Make available a national fund (or 
funds for organization of people’s com- 
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mittees in a wide range of problems at 
the local level. These committees should 
operate autonomously as to policy. The 
Churches should provide staff or money 
to hire staff, and subsidize other Church 
committees may be organized ecumenical- 
ly on a local or regional basis to recom- 
mend an allocation of funds. Members 
may participate in policy committees but 
must be careful not to run them. 

In addition, clergy and laity in their respec- 
tive roles should become actively involved in 
assisting the disadvantaged people of the 
community in dealing with their problems 
particularly in matters of employment, wel- 
fare and housing. 

The congregations or parishes should 
become involved in working with other com- 
munity groups as advocates of reform in the 
law:— 

(1) Law of Landlord and Tenant—in 
respect of a human standard of accommo- 
dation and reasonable security of tenure, 
and further, to afford protection against 
unjust rents; 


(2) Family Law: 

(a) to afford better protection for separ- 

ated spouses and children 

—to provide maintenance from public 
funds without placing the onus of 
prosecuting the deserter upon the de- 
serted partner; 

—to protect better the rights of chil- 
dren born out of wedlock by removing 
the requirements of the mother taking 
proceedings against a putative father; 

—proceedings (in each case in which pro- 
ceedings are justified) should be taken 
by the province where public assistance 
has been given, or on request by the 
mother or deserted partner 

(bo) to permit supplementing from public 

funds the income of disadvantaged fami- 

lies to bring their income to a level 
necessary for adequate support of the 
family as a unit; 

(ec) and to ensure that these things are 

done without prejudice or affront to the 

dignity of the poor as human beings. 


We believe that the Council ought to con- 
cern itself with those people in our society 
who have been victimized by our attitudes to 
offenders against the laws of our land. We are 
concerned that our governments must direct 
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more efforts towards rehabilitation and that 
we should stop the practice of breaking up 
families and thus contributing to the prob- 
lems of poverty by putting men and women 
in jail for relatively minor offenses. 


In the light of authoritative projections that 
the technological society will radically reduce 
the number of persons involved in the tradi- 
tional ways of the production and distribution 
of goods and services we urge that a high 
priority be given to the development of viable 
alternatives to the present means by which 
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wealth and power are distributed through the 
work ethic to the end that all might know 
dignity and worth no matter what their work 
and social situation. 


To establish a reasonable basis of rights for 
all citizens the Canadian Council of Churches 
should advocate the work for the ratification 
by the federal and provincial governments of 
the United Nations conventions on political 
and economic and social rights and for the 
establishing of an adequate guaranteed 
annual income though we are aware that this 
is not in itself a solution to poverty. 


“CHALLENGE FOR CHANGE” 


(Excerpt from Mass Media-Adult 
Education—No. 22 October 1969 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio) 


The Canadian National Film Board’s news- 
letter Challenge for Change is a three or four 
times a year short magazine which offers 
news of the uses to which film and other 
media are being put, in Canada, in the social 
change-social action area. 
| In the Spring-Summer issue, four such 
reports appear; all of them of potential inter- 
‘est to Mass Media concerned educators. One 
report is on the Lakehead (Port Arthur-Fort 
/William, Ontario) Town Talk project, which 
MM-AE told you about a couple of issues ago; 
‘another reports on the experiences of Fron- 
‘tier College teachers in an Indian community, 
using almost every sort of medium from slide 
projector to videotape in a year-long adult 
education project; a third report consists of a 
dialog between a young black citizen of Hali- 
‘fax whose group was filmed for a documen- 
tary, and who objects strongly to the way in 
which the film was edited, and a reply from 
the filmmaker. The fourth report, which is 
the issues’s lead item, is entitled In the Hands 
of Citizens: A Video Report, and deserves 
eareful attention from all Mass Media 
theorists. 

What the Film Board put In the Hands of 
Citizens was a 4” videotape camera, micro- 
phones including a directional mike, a shoul- 
derbag battery-operated videocorder with 
‘recharger, and an 8” monitor and playback 
unit. The Citizens were members of a Mont- 
real slum neighborhood committee founded in 
‘March of 1968. The question being experi- 
mented with was that of what ways (and with 
What effect) television equipment would be 
‘and could be used in the context of a com- 
|/munity organization-citizens’ action situation. 


Working with the equipment initially were 
\six interested committee members and two 
Film Board people. At the beginning, the 
|equipment (VTR) sat in the office and nobody 
‘used it. Then members of the VTR group 
began to take the equipment home for an 
/evening and photograph their children for 
playback on the monitor; “playing” with it. 
The effect of this experience was that mem- 
bers of the VTR group got over their diffi- 
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dence about the equipment, found out how 
easy it was to use, and started using it in all 
sorts of ways. 

They taped a citizens’ meeting and then 
played the tape back at a student meeting as 
students were approached to integrate into 
the committee. The students could see graph- 
ically the problems the people of the neigh- 
borhood, Saint-Jacques, were confronting. 
Then they taped the subsequent student 
meeting, and went with the VTR to class- 
rooms to solicit support and donations. “The 
whole operation was surrounded by all the 
aura of glamor and gadgetry of this new tech- 
nology,” report the NFB members of the VTR 
group. “It was fun.” 

The first ‘big project’ followed: the prepa- 
ration of a half hour presentation focusing on 
the problems of the people of the area. This 
presentation was edited down from some four 
hours of interviews in a restaurant, on the 
street, outside a hospital, a welfare office, a 
Manpower office; early footage being shot 
inside a hospital waiting room distressed the 
director of the hospital so much that the cam- 
eramen were hauled into his office, their tape 
confiscated, and its erasure demanded. After 
discussion with other members of the com- 
mittee, the VIR group decided to comply 
with this demand, since they had chosen nei- 
ther the subject nor the terrain for a confron- 
tation in their filming, “But we fully mea- 
sured the effect this simple recording device 
could have on an authority that did not have 
faith in free information.” 

The half hour presentation was prepared 
for showing at a series of five neighborhood 
meetings on successive nights, and was kicked 
off with a press conference. At the press con- 
ference the VTR group found out that “jour- 
nalists, who talked loudly of freedom of the 
press, consider themselves immune from 
interviews or cameras: they became angry 
when they became subjects for the citizens’ 
cameras...they were unwilling to be record- 
ed as individuals, and became even more hos- 
tile to the citizens.” In several ways the com- 
mittee was learning that VTR gave them an 
‘edge’ over powerful agencies which had 
heretofore ignored them. 

The day before each meeting the VTR unit 
was out in the streets of Saint-Jacques, inter- 
viewing citizens. All were invited to attend 
and see themselves on television. These inter- 
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views were run during the half-hour preced- 
ing the meeting proper; VTR served as a 
recruiting device. The presentation itself 
served as a ‘kick-off’ for discussion. ..atten- 
dees were ready to begin to air deep feelings 
because the mood for such revealment had 
been set by the common experience of seeing 
other citizens like themselves talk about what 
was wrong in Saint-Jacques. 


In many different ways (and we have not 
recounted them all) the VTR equipment was 
an enabling and an empowering tool in Saint- 
Jacques. “Could we have stopped people in 
the street and questioned them, the same 
way, if we had not had the camera and 
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microphone?” asked one group member, “I 
don’t think so. It’s a good pretext for talking 
to them.” Conclude the NFB writers of the 
report: “The Comité des Citoyens de Saint- 
Jacques could have accomplished any of their 
actions without the video equipment. We 
could not say that at any time it made the 
difference between success and failure. But it 
made good things better, and helped people to 
grow. It is a useful tool.” 

For this Spring-Summer issue and subse- 
quent issues of Challenge for Change (free) 
write: Challenge for Change newsletter, 
National Film Board of Canada, P.O. Box 
6100, Montreal 101, Canada. 


“THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR ARE NOT 
BEING EDUCATED” 


(Excerpt from a Paper prepared by Mr. 
Timothy Reid, M.P.P. (Ontario) November, 
1969) 


THE HARD EVIDENCE 


The documentation on the comparative sur- 
rival rates of the children of the poor and the 
hildren of the well-to-do is conclusive. It 
1eed not be repeated here in detail. In sum- 
nary it is this, in Canada today, if you 
sappen to be born into poverty, you have 
mly between a third-to-a-half the chance of 
letting into post-secondary school education 
hat another person of equal ability has who 
s born into a middle income home.* And that 
‘atio, or “educational participation gap”, has 
tot changed for the better over the decade of 
he 1960’s despite the massive infusion of 
uublic funds into educational institutions in 
Janada during those 10 years. A stark way of 
lescribing the “educational participation gap” 
s to say that whereas one third of the bright- 
ee children of the poor in Canada do not 
urvive to the final years of high school, one- 
Iw of the stupidest children of the rich 
‘lutter up our universities. 
Reasons for the Failure to Educate the Chil- 
lren of the Poor 

The basic reason why our educational insti- 
utions remain the preserve of the well-to-do 
ialf of our population is that the priorities in 
sducational concern, research and expendi- 
ures for the last decade have been on post- 
secondary school education rather than on 
‘education at the beginning”. Another way of 
outting this is to say simply that the basic 
soneern has been with widening and deepen- 
ng educational opportunities for those young 
oeople who survive to the end of high school. 
The basic concern has not been with the 
juestion “Who survives to the end of high 
school?”—the basic concern has not been 
with educational programs in pre-primary 
md primary school designed to change 


_*For the hard documentation see: Timothy E. 
Reid, “Priorities in Educational Expenditure: The 
Essential Basis”, Dalhousie Review, Autumn, 1968 
Vol. 48, No. 3 pp. 333-346; Timothy E. Reid, ‘““Educa- 
tion: The Key to Freedom in an Automated So- 
ciety”, Labour Gazette, October 1965, Vol. LXV, 
No. 10, pp. 887-896. 
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the socio-economic mix of students who sur- 
vive to the end of high school. 


It is for this reason, for example, that the 
expansion of student aid programs for univer- 
sity and college students in Canada over the 
past five years has really amounted to no 
more than a transfer of disposable income 
within the well-to-do half of the Canadian 
population. 


Let me quote from a study done this 
summer in Ontario entitled “Student Aid and 
Access to Higher Education’. The study con- 
sisted of administering a questionnaire to 
8,700 representative students in 25 high 
schools across Ontario, (the so-called Province 
of Opportunity). 


“The Ontario Student Awards Program 
was initiated ‘to ensure equality of educa- 
tional opportunity at the post-secondary 
level’. If this phrase is to be meaningful, 
it must imply that any student who is 
capable and wants to have a post-second- 
ary education, is financially able to do so. 
Yet many young people, because of eco- 
nomic and social factors, never seriously 
consider going to university. Large num- 
bers of students never reach the level 
where they are able to enter university, 
and thus be eligible for student aid, 
because they give up before then’’. 


The Authors went on to note that only “the 
very brightest, highly motivated lower class 
student” gets to the stage where he is ‘‘able to 
obtain a post-secondary education”. There- 
fore, conclude the authors, if the objective of 
the Ontario Student Awards Program is to be 
really meaningful, the socio-economic mix of 
the students reaching the final year of high 
school “should not be very much different 
from those who started in the educational 
system’’. In short, present student award pro- 
grams have very little to do with educating 
the children of the poor in our society. 


Little can be done to change the socio-eco- 
nomic mix of young Canadians reaching the 
final years of high school by a continuation of 
the massive infusion of public funds into uni- 
versities, community colleges or, indeed, into 
the high schools themselves. Some semblance 
of equity in that mix in the final years of 
high school depends primarily on such equity 
in Grade 8 which, in turn, depends on prefer- 
ential educational programs for the children 
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of the working and “public-assistance’”’ poor 
when they are 3, 4 and 5 years old. 

The rationale behind this argument is two 
fold. 


First, it must be emphasized that one essen- 
tial aspect of the “poverty syndrome” is that 
“poverty homes” produce too many children 
without adequate words at the age of 3,4 and 
5. Such children have not had the opportunity 
of the encouragement to pick up the basic 
skills of communication and understanding of 
language that are largely a pre-requisite for 
success in senior kindergarten and Grade 1. 


All later learning will be influenced by this 
lack of basic learning—having names for 
things is essential in the learning process. The 
average child from such a background will 
have difficulty and constant frustration from 
the demand of a typical primary school pro- 
gramme. He cannot cope with the change and 
with the expectations about what he should 
achieve, and he is baffled and feels inade- 
quate. No wonder the desire grows to escape 
from the virtual imprisonment which school 
comes to represent as he experiences failure 
year after year. Instead of eight or ten years 
of primary school curing the basic handicap 
of such a child, he has either left school for 
scod or if he lasts through secondary school 
is probably reading at a level approximately 
three and one half years below the expected 
grade average. Since he literally cannot read 
the secondary school arts and sciences text 
books of Grade 9, it is probable that he will 
shift into truncated occupational streams. In 
too many cases, the choice is simply to get 
out of the tough reading courses of the arts 
and science programmes which are geared to 
post-secondary education. A great many 
gifted children from poverty homes end up in 
courses below the level of their actual intelli- 
gence because they appear to lack the ability. 
Most simply do not get into the streams lead- 
ing to university and many other kinds of 
post-secondary school education. 

A much deeper aspect of the communica- 
tion alienation between these children and 
the schools they go to—in terms of what they 
expect to happen to them—was put this way 
by a youth streetworker (Y.M.C.A.) in Toron- 
to’s Cabbagetown. 

“You see these kids at thirteen and you 
know what might happen and there’s 
nothing you can do about it. Anything we 
can do is really only putting a bandaid 
on. People say these kids just live on a 
day-to-day basis and don’t plan ahead, 
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but they’ve got nothing to plan for. 
There’s no talk about having careers,” 


The second part of the rationale behind the 
argument for the government sector identify-. 
ing the pre-primary school level of education 
as having the first call on public funds in 
education has been summarized by two 
experts on learning in this way. 


“Our present knowledge of the develop- 
ment of learning abilities indicates that 
the pre-school years are the most impor- 
tant years of learning in the child’s life. 
A tremendous amount of learning takes 
place during these years: and this learn- 
ing is the foundation for all further 
learning.” (A.R. Jenson) 


A further statement by Jerome Bruner sup- . 
ports this concept. 

“It is not surprising in the light of this. 
that early opportunities for development 
have loomed so large in our recent 
understanding of human mental growth. 
The importance of early experience is 
only dimly sensed today. The evidence 
from animal studies indicates that vir- 
tually irreversible deficits can be pro- 
duced in mammals by depriving them of. 
opportunities that challenge their nascent 
capacities.” 


The children who will be in their early 
twenties in 1985 are already born. The vast 
majority of the 30 per cent of the more than. 
530,000 5 year olds in Canada who are not 
attending school are from poverty and low- 
income families—children who were born | 
behind the eight ball of disadvantage, chil- | 
dren who need preferential pre-primary 
school education if they are to have a mean- 
ingful chance to develop the abilities with | 
which they were born and have an equal | 
chance in competition in school against the | 
children from more affluent and advantaged | 
homes. In the world of 1985 it is doubtful that 
very many of these children will feel like 
worthwhile citizens and independent mem- 
bers of society; their process of alienation 
started the day they were born and there is 
still no basic commitment to them by the 
government sector before they are 6 years old 
to help them lift themselves up. Nothing is | 
being done for them when they are 4 years | 
old (our nursery schools have children who 
are mainly from well-to-homes where the | 
opposite ought to be the case). And 4 years | 
old is an age which learning experts state is | 
much more potentially productive than 5) 
years old. 


== 


Those with power in our society have not 
‘ret decided that the children of the poor are 
toing to be educated. It’s as simple as that. If, 
+t the beginning of the 1960’s, there had been 
ommitment that the children of the poor 
vere going to be educated there would now 
ve a fundamentally different educational 
ystem in Canada. A much, much larger pro- 
yortion of the educational expenditures pie 
vould not be spent on pre-primary and pri- 
‘me education. For one thing, almost every 

ee and four year old especially from the 
‘inner city’ would now be in school for at 
least four hours a day. The best and the 
lighest paid teachers at any level of educa- 
ion would be teaching the four year olds who 
1appened to be born into poverty. The best 
eachers would be teaching the children of 
he poor; they would have the smallest 
‘lasses; they would have the largest budgets 
or out-of-school education programs; they 
vould have first call on education research 
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funds; they would only “teach” the children 
five hours a day thereby giving them plenty 
of time to work with the parents both in the 
school and at home to teach the parents to be 
“parent-teachers”. These teachers would have 
undergone a kind of teacher-training program 
that virtually doesn’t exist in Canada—a pro- 
gram that would develop in them the sen- 
sitivity and skill to work with young children 
who are already, at the age of three and four 
beginning to destroy themselves. In short, the 
kind of training that develops a person into a 
first-rate streetworker in Toronto’s Cabbage- 
town. It would be an educational program for 
three and four year olds that would have the 
backing of their parents because they would 
have been consulted and would be active par- 
ticipants themselves. 

But this isn’t the educational picture in 
Canada today. Today everything still con- 
spires against the children of the poor. 


Queen’s Printer for 


Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle, Hastings, 

Carter, Inman, 

Connolly (Halifax North), Lefrancois, 

Cook, MacDonald (Queens), 
Croll, McGrand, 

Eudes, Pearson, 

Everett, Quart, 

Fergusson, Roebuck, 

Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Sparrow. 


Deputy Chairman), 


(18 Members) 
(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, October 
28, 1969: 
“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty 
in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during sit- 
tings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Bélisle, 
Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska- 
Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Pearson, Quart, 
Roebuck and Sparrow. 

After debate, 


In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and substi- 
tuting therefor the following: — 


“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 

After debate, and— 


The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.” 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and Macdonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving 
on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and re- 
port all aspects of poverty in Canada; and j 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, April 16, 1970. 


' Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll, ( Chairman) ; Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Inman, McGrand, Pearson and Quart. (7) 


In attendance: Mr. Fredrick J. Joyce, Director. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


THE CANADIAN CIVIL LIBERTIES ASSOCIATION: 


Mr. A. Alan Borovoy, General Counsel; 
Mr. Robert Cooper, Director, Community Legal Service, (Montreal); 
Mr. Michael Posluns, Director, National Capital Area. 


The brief submitted on behalf of The Canadian Civil Liberties Association 
was ordered to be printed as appendix “A” to these proceedings. 


At 11.45 a.m. the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 21, 1970, at 
9.30 a.m. 


ATTEST. 


Georges Coderre, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Thursday, April 16, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, the 
| delegation this morning represents’ the 
Canadian Civil Liberties Association. Mr. 


|Alan Borovoy, the General Counsel of the 
| Association, will introduce the members with 
| him. 


_ Mr. A. Alan Borovoy, General Counsel, 
Canadian Civil Liberties Association: Thank 
‘you Mr. Chairman. On my immediate right is 
Mr. Robert Cooper, Director of the Communi- 
ty Legal Services, Point St. Charles, Montreal. 
| He is a lecturer on law and poverty at McGill 
_University. To his immediate right is Mr. 
Michael Posluns, Director of the National 
| Capital Area Chapter of the Canadian Civil 
Liberties Association. 


A word about the Canadian Civil Liberties 
‘Association, which is not in the brief. I had 
planned to add an introductory note, and I 
will supply that orally at the moment. We are 
_an organization that was established essen- 
tially to protect the freedom and dignity of 
the individual citizen against unreasonable 
_invasion by society. To this extent we have 
‘right now in Canada, and this is on the basis 
of a couple of years’ growth, over 1,000 mem- 
bers. We have chapters now in Nova Scotia, 
| Fredericton, the National Capital Area here, 
_Toronto, London, and in Manitoba, and we 
_are in the process of negotiating for further 
chapters in other cities in other provinces 
_across the country. 


_ Our president is the Honourable J. Keiler 
|'McKay, former Lieutenant Govenor of 
Ontario. Our Board of Directors includes a 
| wide variety of trades, callings and interests 
_ from television performers like Pierre Berton, 
actors like Bruno Gerussi, writers like June 
Collwood to experts in finance like Walter 
Gordon, political leaders like Dalton Camp, 
|'trade unionists like Eamon Park of the 
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United Steel Workers and Dennis McDermott 
of the United Auto Workers’ Union. We 
have the President of the Union of Ontario 
Indians, the Jamaican Canadian Association, 
the Japanese Canadian Citizens’ Association. 
We have a number of lawyers, of course, 
including the Dean of the Faculty of Law 
at the University of Toronto, and the Asso- 
ciate Dean of the Osgoode Hall Law School 
at York University. That gives some idea 
as to the composition, background, nature 
and interests of the Canadian Civil Liberties 
Association. 


If I may, sir, I will begin with some com- 
ments on the submission itself. Our submis- 
sion begins with the observation that the ful- 
fillment and extension of civil liberties quite 
clearly is not going to resolve the problem of 
poverty in this country. As an organization 
our primary thrust is directed not to the sub- 
stance of economic policy, which ultimately 
contains the solutions to the questions of pov- 
erty, but rather to the method by which 
existing policy is administered and the proc- 
esses by which existing policy is changed. 
Those are the essential civil liberties interests 
in the poverty question. To that end our con- 
cern will be to minimize the disadvantages of 
poverty in the administration of existing law 
and policy and to minimize the disadvantages 
of poverty in the processes that are necessary 
to change existing policy and law. 


The brief is divided into two parts: the first 
part, Poverty and the Procedural Protections 
of Existing Law. Here we are dealing with 
the first component of our interest and sub- 
sumed in that area, the first sub-topic, legal 
rights and legal service. Here, of course, we 
make the point that an opportunity for proper 
and competent legal advice is necessary to 
equal legal rights. Assuming, as we do, that 
all are entitled to equality before the law, we 
then go on to make the point that there 
cannot be equality so long as poverty reduces 
the ability to call upon competent legal ser- 
vice. It is quite clear from a glance at the 
state of affairs across the country that those 
living in poverty and near poverty levels do 
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not have a proper call on the legal talents 
that are otherwise available to protect the 
legal rights of citizens in this country. 


Although we point out in our brief that we 
have not been able to make anywhere near 
what we would call an exhaustive analysis of 
this problem, what we have been able to do is 
take some random samplings which we sug- 
gest, if they do not lead to conclusive obser- 
vations, they at least lead to highly suggestive 
observations. Now, for example, we had some 
people doing some research work in Halifax, 
Montreal and Winnipeg. They were conduct- 
ing a survey of the criminal courts—magis- 
trate’s courts. Now, you will notice from our 
statistics on page 3 of the brief, take Win- 
nipeg for example, and we just took some of 
this material at random because we have not 
yet been able to complete all of our findings 
and we have not subjected them all to the 
proper analysis. But just taking five randomly 
chosen days in Winnipeg during the month of 
January, 1970, of 37 accused persons whose 
cases were disposed of in those days, only 6 
were represented by counsel. Significantly, 36 
people were convicted; 36 people pleaded 
guilty and 10 of them were sentenced to vari- 
ous terms of penal incarceration. 


Senator Pearson: May I ask a question? 
What class of crime had these people commit- 
ted? You talk of 36, were they all drunks or 
what were they? 


Mr. Borovoy: I doubt very much if they 
would all be drunks. Unfortunately, those are 
the statistics that we haven’t yet been able 
Tomas 


Senator Pearson: They don’t mean very 
much. 


Mr. Borovoy: Well, I would suggest, sir, 
that it is significant that that many people 
find their way into gaol and have their free- 
dom lost without competent legal counsel. I 
would submit, with respect, that that is a 
meaningful statistic. Whether or not the 
offences were what one might call serious as 
opposed to something one might say is not 
serious, surely, if one ends up in gaol that is 
some indictment on the state of legal aid 
service. Now, significantly, the Province of 
Manitoba now is spending more than it ever 
has as of the year ending March 3lst, 1969, 
$160,000.00, which in a province of a million 
people, is not very much money. 


Now there are similar, as I suggest, sugges- 
tive material from Nova Scotia and from 
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Montreal. You will notice in Nova Scotie 
three days were chosen. 51 persons were con- 
victed on the basis of 47 pleas of guilty. Only 
7 were represented by counsel. We have some 
similar information for the Province of 
Quebec from some work in Montreal. I am 
hoping, in a little while, to have a much more 
refined breakdown of some of this informa- 
tion that I unfortunately am not able to give 
you today. 


The Province of New Brunswick, as I 
understand it, has committed itself to the 
principle of enacting a legal aid plan but at 
the moment it does little more than pay the 
defense of poor prisoners who are indicted or 
committed for trial in a restricted number of 
criminal offenses. That, again, once one is in- 
dicted, of course, that implies, at least, that it 
has gone beyond the magistrate’s court level 
and, as you are well aware, the overwhelming 
number of cases in the criminal courts are 
processed in magistrates court. This would 
suggest that very few people, indeed, who are 
caught up in the criminal processes in that 
Province get peoper legal representation; at 
least of those who are poor. 


In Saskatchewan eligibility for government 
subsidized legal aid requires an annual 
income amounting to less than $2,000 for 
unmarried persons and $2,500 for married 
persons. You can imagine what quantity of 
legal aid is available at those near starvation 
eligibility requirements. In addition to that, if 
one examines the fee schedule that Legal Aid 
does provide in the Province of Saskatchewan | 
in the greatest number of Magistrate’s Court | 
hearings, senior counsel are entitled to $40 for 
a half day and $20 on a plea of guilty; junior 


counsel to $40 and $15 on a plea of guilty. As | 


We observe, on the private market, such a 
schedule of fees could purchase little more 
than the introductory salutations 
beginning of the hearing. 


Senator Fournier: How many cases a day? 
You say $40 per case? 


Mr. Borovoy: Yes. 


Senator Fournier: How many cases a day 
do you process? 


Mr. Borovoy: Do the Magistrates’ Courts 
process? 


Senator Fournier: No. You say you are paid 
$40 a day for the legal counsel? ' 


Mr. Borovoy: No. The Province of Saskat- 
chewan will reimburse those lawyers who 
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‘acted in Legal Aid matters to the tune of $40 
‘for a half a day’s appearance in Magistrate’s 
Court. 


_ Senator Fournier: Suppose he appears only 
half an hour? It doesn’t take half a day in all 
cases. Does he get the $40? 


' Mr. Borovoy: I would assume he would on 
‘those Legal Aid cases. However, I would sug- 
gest to you that a fee of $40 for up to a half a 
/day’s appearance would not command very 
‘much attention on the private market. If 
|someone were asking a lawyer to act on a 
‘ease I would suggest he would be charged 
jsomething in excess of $40 for that 
/appearance. 

| 


Senator Fournier: I quite agree with you. 


| Mr. Borovoy: What we are suggesting is 
‘that the concept of regional disparities, when 
‘we are concerning ourselves with equality 
|before the law, is a most repugnant idea. To 
‘this extent we are asking, as our first major 
recommendation, that the state of Legal Aid 
|service be equalized around the country and 
that it is the role of the federal Government 
to take the initiative in providing some sort 
of equity among the Provinces insofar as 
|Legal Aid is concerned. To that extent we 
suggest that it apply, of course, not only in 
|eriminal cases but also in civil matters. That 
‘is the first recommendation and that leads 
‘directly to our second recommendation where 
‘we ask that we go even beyond the provision 
of legal aid in litigation, as Ontario now does 
to a much more substantial degree than most 
of the other provinces, and provide some 
funds for preventive legal services, as well. 
Bearing in mind that most of us who go to 
lawyers seek legal advice in order to avoid 
‘the court room, the problem is that for those 
‘in poverty, the legal aid they usually get 
‘under most legal aid plans in this country 
‘arises only at the level of litigation. We 
submit that we should devise a system of 
‘providing preventive legal aid advice to 
people so that they would not find themselves 
in that position and so that their position 
would be made somewhat more the equal of 
other people in the community who can com- 
‘mand legal resources with their own money. 
In this area we have suggested the concept of 
the legal aid clinic operating in the indigent 
area where its function would be not only to 
‘sit there and wait for cases to come to them, 
but also to go out and to aggressively attract 
‘the patronage of the poor on the basis that 
great numbers of poor people are not aware 
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of these services, are not aware that many of 
their problems can be characterized as legal 
problems and that what is required is not 
only an available service but an educational 
programme in order to inform people that 
such services are available. To this end we 
are recommending that the federal govern- 
ment and the provinces investigate ways and 
means of setting up all-purpose legal aid store 
front clinics in poor areas where lawyers 
would be working on salary paid for by gov- 
ernment and paid to go out and give preven- 
tive legal assistance to indigents. 


Senator Fergusson: May I interrupt there 
and ask if this has been tried anywhere and, 
if so, with what success? 


Mr. Borovoy: I understand that there are a 
number of rather successful experiments of 
this kind in the United States under the OEO 
programmes. This is one of the reasons I have 
asked Mr. Cooper to join us this morning. He 
is the Director of one such operation in the 
City of Montreal that is now getting off the 
ground and that, unfortunately, is not subsi- 
dized by any arm of government. They were 
able to get some money from the private 
sector. Perhaps he would care to explain 
something about the way they operate. 


Mr. Robert Cooper, Director of Community 
Legal Services, Pointe St. Charles, Quebec: I 
will give you an idea of our composition 
which will help you in understanding how 
our policy is or how we are evolving. We are 
an incorporated body comprised of 13 direc- 
tors. The directors, these 13, are formed as 
follows: 2 are from the Junior Bar Associa- 
tion, in addition there is the full-time attor- 
ney, the attorney and director of this project. 
That makes 3 attorneys. Then there are 2 law 
students at both McGill University and Uni- 
versity of Montreal. This includes the Presi- 
dent of the Law Faculties and the student in 
charge of legal aid at both universities. As 
well, we have 6 residents of the Pointe St. 
Charles area on our Board. In other words, 
this legal aid service is composed of 13 people 
of which only 3 are lawyers. I believe we 
have the advantage of a strong people par- 
ticipation and at least 10 of these 13 who are 
not lawyers and might help lawyers in broad- 
ening their, perhaps, traditionally restricted 
view of the law. 


Our functions are essentially three-fold. We 
are now trying to work out our priorities. 
Firstly, the service orientation. We will, for 
that area, attempt to give legal advice and 
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handle the litigation for those people in the 
area faced with a legal problem. If that is all 
We can do then we are an obvious failure 
because, firstly, this is in a sense what the 
actual Legal Aid Service is doing in Montreal 
and I don’t think a community legal clinic 
should stop at that. That is why our second 
function is much more important and that is 
the law reform function or test case function. 
The taking of a case that may not help the 
individual party but rather help the group as 
a whole. Then our third function is 
the educative one in which we are actively 
attempting to instill a legal awareness and 
involvement among the residents of the area. 
We are starting to do this by_ very simple 
means: colourful brochures, “Are You a 
Tenant? Did You Know That You Canie”’ 
and listing very few simple basic rights. We 
have prepared little stickers that go onto tele- 
phones, just as you might have for emergen- 
cies, for ambulance, for fire, for police, in 
addition, we have this for day and night calls 
at all hours to obtain our services for these 
emergencies. We are spending approximately 
four months just establishing links in the 
community. We will not take a legal case 
until September lst. We believe that right 
now we have a far more important task and 
that is to establish a basis of trust and to 
hopefully change the image of the lawyer as 
we have already met, it hasn’t been easy. The 
fact that we are lawyers has not enabled us 
to be greeted with open arms at this point. 
We hope, through our Board of Directors, 
through the liaison men we have in the area, 
that this will be overcome. 


Senator Fergusson: Where do you get the 
money to carry this on? 


Mr. Cooper: Originally we approached the 
Bar and the Government and were refused, 
Two students at McGill University vigorously 
approached various foundations who have 
privately and anonymously funded us. There 
is not a penny coming from any government 
source. 


Senator Fournier: How much free time do 
you give to your service? 


Mr. Cooper: I, myself, am on there on a 
fulltime basis and will be the fulltime attor- 
ney of the clinic. 


Senator Fournier: You didn’t answer my 
question. How much free time do you give? 
How much free time do you put in the organ- 
ization yourself? Do you sometimes work free 
for your organization? 
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Mr. Cooper: No. I’m being paid by thi: 
corporation. 


Senator Fournier: I am not just asking 
about you. The group. How much free time 
do you put in your own organization? 


The Chairman: How many paid people 
have you on the staff? 


Mr. Cooper: Our staff right now is, admit- 
tedly, rather small. There is one full time 
attorney. 


Senator Fournier: That’s you? 


Mr. Cooper: Right. There is one articling 
student and two legal secretaries. In addition, 
lawyers have volunteered on a regularized 
basis at nights. This is very important to us 
because we are anticipating and we have 
already met with the fact that our greatest 


amount of service and time involved will be 


at night when the people of the area are most 
free to see us. We have therefore prepared, 
through active work with lawyers in Mont- 
real, lists of people available on various nights 
to work with us. We are, in a sense, perhaps 
beggars because we can’t pay these people. 
We are very fussy beggars when we approach 
any lawyer. Any lawyer that says to us that 
he will give to us his time when he has a 
chance is automatically refused. We will only 
take someone who will guarantee us that 
every Tuesday night at 6 to 10 he will be 
there. 


Senator Fournier: At what cost? You 
haven’t answered my question. I regret to tell 
you that. You have evaded my question very 
smartly. 


The Chairman: These lawyers that you 
have working there at night, do you pay 
them? 


Mr. Cooper: No. 


Senator Fournier: That is what I want to 
know. 


Mr. Cooper: The only ones being paid then 


are myself, the articling student, the legal | 


secretaries. Everyone else is free. 


The Chairman: Continue Mr. Borovoy. We 
will get back to the questions. 


Mr. Borovoy: We also recommended, of 


course, in order to iron out many of the 
inevitable problems, some demonstration pro- 
jects at the federal level to begin with in 
order that we could get some idea of how 
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f these things would function. We have recom- 
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mended some additional protections in the 


_ criminal law. This grows, again, out of the 
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experience that I suppose one could have 
from walking into a gaol. In many places in 
this country you will probably find people 
who have been sitting there for great periods 
of time waiting for their cases to come up 
and who have not been convicted of anything. 


We took, just at random, the August Court 


Calendar for the City of Toronto and began 
to examine it. We found, for example, that an 
aggregate total of 232 days were spent in goal 
by approximately 6 people against whom all 
charges were withdrawn during the month of 


_ August, 1968. A most interesting case was a 


charge which was withdrawn against a man 
who had been arrested on March 23rd, 
deprived of his freedom for 131 days and 


then the prosecution decided that it was not 


going to press on for prosecution. That sort of 
experience, of course, we all know about and 
has taken place all too often in this country. 
To that extent we have recommended that 
the bail laws be changed. Our position is that 
most of these people who are incarcerated 
owe their incarceration before trial less to the 
quality of the act they have performed than 
to the size of the income which they earn. 
They are being gaoled essentially because of 
poverty. To that extent we think that the 
Minister of Justice ought to be supported as 
vigorously as possible when he says that the 
bail laws should be reformed. 


Our recommendation is, that as a matter of 
course in the greatest number of cases, finan- 
cial bail be completely eliminated and that all 
accused persons be entitled prima facie to 
their freedom unless the Crown, and the onus 
would be on the Crown, can satisfy the Court 
that the accused is not likely to show up for 
his trial or that he poses some substantial 
danger to the community by being allowed to 
go free and subject to those conditions it is 
our recommendation that they ought to go 
free following arrest or summons or whatever 
way we involve them in the legal processes. 


Senator Fournier: I think you opened the 
door for long discussions, which I am not 
going to get to, but I think the effect of the 
counsel is the answer to your questions. The 
ability of the counsel. 


Mr. Borovoy: We have suggested, also, that 
another problem with the criminal law and 
the poor is the question of fines. To this extent 
we are recommending a mandatory system of 
reasonable installments. Too many people go 
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to gaol because they cannot pay their fines 
immediately and our suggestion is that the 
courts be required to give reasonable periods 
of time before they can impose gaol penalties 
for failure to pay monetary fines. 


Then we go into the long question of the 
welfare law. Now, this is what we call the 
special protections of the welfare law. The 
welfare law is the special poor law in this 
country; the laws dealing especially with poor 
people. It has been the experience of our 
organization, after having been involved in a 
number of cases on behalf of welfare recipi- 
ents and having had some experience with 
this, that the poor law, the law we have 
designed especially for poor people, contains 
some of the most flagrant violations of the 
most basic cannons of procedural fairness 
that are available in most other legislation 
and, certainly, in the common law that is 
applicable to all people. Some examples of 
this, and we have recommended changes here 
as well. We know in many municipalities in 
Ontario when a person applies for welfare he 
is required to sign a form giving the welfare 
office a continuing right of access to his home, 
they say, at reasonable hours. Now, of course, 
you can appreciate the homes of most of us 
are inviolate and the only time even the 
police can enter the home of the most danger- 
ous criminal is in hot pursuit or with a war- 
rant, after satisfying a disinterested judicial 
officer that there are reasonable and probable 
grounds for the belief that an investigation 
will disclose the fruits or implements of a 
criminal offense. But in the case of the inno- 
cent indigent on welfare, he finds that he has 
fewer legal rights than some of the most dan- 
gerous criminals in society. 


Now, following on that, there is what we 
call the right to a hearing. We have always 
believed that before a person’s rights are 
determined he should have a reasonable 
opportunity to persuade the decision maker of 
his case. We have run across situations where 
women on welfare have received a letter one 
morning and have been advised that as of a 
few days earlier their welfare benefits were 
being cancelled. They are told that, in fact I 
can almost give it to you, “From information 
on file it appears that...” and, of course, 
what “information” they are not told. They 
are not told who their accusers are and they 
are not given the opportunity to make 
representations at the point of decision. We 
have also argued that the appeal provisions 
are not enough because the appeal won’t take 
place for weeks and in the meantime what is 
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the welfare recipients supposed to do when 
they are cut off. 


Following upon that, of course, is the whole 
question of the way this appeal machinery 
operates. The Canada Assistance Plan, prop- 
erly, has provided a condition on the use of 
federal money for welfare purposes that there 
be appeal machinery. We know in Canada, as 
of this day, that not every province has even 
proclaimed the legislation for appeals that are 
required by the Canada Assistance Plan. Mr. 
Cooper from Montreal advises me, for exam- 
ple, that the Province of Quebec has not yet 
proclaimed its legislation. My understanding 
is that they are still receiving welfare money. 
On top of that the question also is to what 
extent does the welfare appeal machinery 
function like an appellate tribunal. We take a 
look at the Province of Ontario, for example, 
we will find that many Members of the Board 
of Revue are former welfare administrators 
and we have the interesting situation where 
they are sitting on appeal from the very poli- 
cies that they formulated when they were in 
the Welfare Department. You can appreciate 
that that is somewhat of a departure from the 
maxim that the law must not only be just but 
also appear to be just. 


Now, the interesting thing in the Province 
of Ontario is that the Board of Review, on a 
number of occasions, when faced with the 
problem of evaluating some person’s case has 
justified its decision, and this is almost a 
quote, it has always been the practice of the 
Family Benefits Branch to do such and go. 
What they’re doing is basing their decision on 
the policy of the tribunal that they are sup- 
posed to be reviewing which, as I suggest, is a 
most novel form of appellate jurisprudence, 


I have one example here of the Province of 
Nova Scotia where a person who had applied 
for appeal received a letter dismissing his 
appeal. The letter was sent on the stationery 
of the Welfare Department and signed by one 
of the Welfare administrators. Many of these 
Welfare Appeal Boards do not have provision 
for independent legal counsel. We know that 
they have to get legal advice. Where are they 
getting it from? The appearance, at least, is 
that they would be getting their legal advice 
from the government service; the very gov- 
ernment from which they are supposed to be 
sitting as an appeal tribunal. 


Now, we have a number of recommenda- 
tions to make, as you can see from our brief, 
about making the boards of review and 
boards of appeal function as independent 
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proper appellant tribunals. It is not enough 
for the Canada Assistance Plan simply to pro- 
vide that there ought to be appeal machinery, 
The appeal machinery must function like 
appeal machinery. 


Now, of course, one of the most important 
recommendations we make in the welfare 
area is the problem of informing the welfare 
recipient as to his legal rights. As far as we 
know there is a veritable dearth of informa- 
tion given to welfare recipients regarding 
their rights and particularly is it important 
when there is a conflict of interest, as so often 
there is, between the welfare office and the 
welfare recipient. The recipient should have 
some opportunity to know what his rights are 
when he comes into conflict with the welfare 
office. To this extent we have quite frankly 
recommended that there be proper distribu- 
tions of literature, advertising, if need be, in 
the press, radio, television, tramways, taxis, 
subways in order that this service be properly 
communicated to people, as many other gov- 
ernment services are, to the more affluent 
sections of the community. 


That would finish the first part of the brief 
where we talk about the procedural protec- 
tions of existing law. The second part is Pov- 
erty and the Democratic Right to Change the 
Law. Here what we are concerned about is 
the extent to which people living in poverty 
can effectively influence legislative change. 


If we bear in mind that pressure is the 
chief instrument of persuasion, then what we 
must recognize is the terrific disadvantage the 
poor suffer in participating in the democratic 
processes for change. The rich man can use 
his financial resources as an additional instru- 
ment of pressure. The poor man has only his 
body. His ability to speak. His ability to 
demonstrate; to picket or demonstrate non- 
violently. The problem is, we have learned in 
the past year, that the effective right of non- 
violent dissent in this country is not nearly as 
securely based as it ought to be in a demo- 
cratic society. Where most of our experience 
thus far has concerned the middle class dis- 
senter, who has been trying to get into the act 
and challenging government policy, our feel- 
ing now is that the lower class dissenters who 
are now beginning to organize much more 
than ever before, of course, are governed by 
the same laws but they are even more help- 
less and more vulnerable than those middle 
class dissenters have been. If we just take one 
year, the past year in Canada, we have fol- 
lowing a little bit of pressure and this is what 
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concerns our organization that when there 
has been some pressure, some upheaval, some 
tension or disruption in the community. 
Going across Canada out west you have a 
“young person charged with and convicted of 
eriminal libel for writing in an off-beat jour- 
| nal that a certain judge behaved like Pontius 
| Pilate he finds himself now with a criminal 
. record for that. Another one in the Maritimes 
found guilty for contempt of court for writing 
in his newspaper column that the courts are 
: tools of the corporate elite. In Toronto we 
'have young people shouting at a noisy picnic 
‘ nasty slogans at the Prime Minister. They are 
+ set upon by others. They are charged with 
'eausing a disturbance. In Montreal when 
| there is some violence in the streets we find 
' all demonstrations are prohibited except, of 
' course, the Grey Cup Parade. An interesting 
example of selective demonstrations. 


It is our view that in order that the poor 
| beginning to involve 
themselves much more vigorously in the 
democratic processes than they ever have 
before, it is now important for us to shore up 
the law respecting non-violent dissent in this 
country. We look at the by-laws of many 
cities across this country and we see the 
_ power to determine the parade routes—the 
_ route and the time of parades and demonstra- 
tions exist totally with the police authority 
| 


| people who are now 


who we argue are one of the parties to the 
dispute. It puts them in the position of umpir- 
ing their own ball game because they can 
effectively, instead of banning demonstra- 
tions, reroute them. We find with something 
like labour picketing that people are often 
_ entitled to picket but often only in such small 
numbers that they won’t be effective. That 
_ tenants do not have some of the bargaining 
| machinery that would put them on a more 
equitable bargaining basis with land lords. 


Senator Fournier: Could I ask a question on 
this? You are covering a lot of material my 
dear friend. You are taking all the time. 


Mr. Borovoy: Well, since we are assuming 
it’s read, I really think there ought to be more 
time for discussion. 


Senator Fournier: You are covering a lot of 
material and talking about the low class dis- 
senters and so on. In my mind and the exam- 
ple which I have laid in Canada, not in the 
United States, it doesn’t matter what you do, 
if you belong to a certain class of society and 
you do certain things against the law, you can 
curse the law and you can damn the justice, 
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you can damn freedom, you can do anything 
and there is never any problem for some 
lawyers to defend these type of guys. To my 
knowledge, I don’t think there has ever been 
one who has been left in gaol because he 
couldn’t get assistance. This is a very 
serious matter. 


Mr. Borovoy: I’m not sure to what you are 
addressing yourself to Senator? 


Senator Fournier: I am addressing myself 
to the things you read in the paper, the things 
you see on the news, the things that are 
taking place in Canada today at this moment 
and in the United States. 


I will give you an example: when this affair 
arised at St. George Williams which every- 
body felt sorry for, nobody agreed with it, 
damage of two to three million dollars. None 
of these boys were deprived of lawyers, in 
fact on the contrary, there was a flock of 
lawyers from Montreal trying to defend these 
boys the next morning. There was no short- 
age of lawyers because these boys were not 
wealthy people. 


Mr. Borovoy: I take it you are addressing 
yourself to, the problem we mentioned at the 
outset, about legal aid. 


Senator Fournier: I’m talking of things you 
implemented in your report. 


Mr. Borovoy: I suggest to you where some 
people will often be able to get lawyers, their 
ability to do so often depends upon their abil- 
ity to purchase the legal talent. You will find 
in many cities in this country large numbers 
of people going through the magistrate’s court 
who have no legal representation and one 
of the reasons they have no legal representa- 
tion is because they cannot afford it. Now, 
sure in a lot of the sensational cases you are 
talking about they will usually have lawyers, 
but there are many non-sensational cases. 


Senator Fournier: Let me ask this question: 
would the same lawyers be willing to defend 
justice without the money? It is a matter of 
justice and principle. Would the same lawyer 
be willing to defend this hippy, these rebels, 
without being paid? 


Mr. Borovoy: Well, if you are asking me 
now to make a comment on the morality or 
idealism of the law profession I perhaps 
would have to beg off and not try to portray 
myself as a competent spokesman for what 
lawyers would do. 
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Senator Fournier: I am satisfied with your 
answer. 


Mr. Borovoy: Be that as it may, I would 
like to embellish it, as least to this extent, to 
say that regardless of the state of morality or 
otherwise in the law profession, I am not sure 
that any profession has any claim to or any 
monopoly of idealism or the lack thereof. I 
would suggest this though, that our concern 
must be not the morality of lawyers as our 
primary problem, but the service available to 
people; that should be our primary problem 
and to that extent let me suggest whatever 
one says about lawyers, let us provide the 
proper service for people who need it and 
therefore that leads necessarily to some kind 
of proper level of legal aid service in this 
country. 


Senator Fournier: You have more than 
answered my question. 


The Chairman: You may remember, that 
the services there were purchased by the 
governments of the persons who were charged. 
If they came from some Caribbean country 
their government made sure that they had 
the very best legal services that was avail- 
able. That was a little different from normal. 
Was that the case in Montreal? 


Mr. Cooper: Yes. 
The Chairman: You don’t know? 
Mr. Cooper: No. That I am aware of. 


The Chairman: In a number of them, any 
way, that was the case. 


Senator Fournier: When I read this brief 
last night and this morning, I came to the 
conclusion that the witnesses here this morn- 
ing have something to sell. You are a good 
salesman. You made a very good approach to 
it. It seems to me that I can see there an open 
field, an untapped field, for the legal profes- 
sion to get into for the poor people. I think 
they can see it. I can see it in this brief. On 
account of lack of money, and so on, they are 
trying to organize a scheme whereby they can 
tap this field and get paid for it. I don’t blame 
them. I don’t expect anybody to work for 
nothing. Every once in a while I like some- 
body to sacrifice half an hour or more for the 
good cause like we do. But, you know, there 
were many things mentioned here: legal 
rights, legal service, legal talent and so on, 
promoting legal service. I agree with that, but 
what is the difference between legal service 
and justice? Have we taken justice away 
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from the books completely or can you buy 
justice? I can give you many examples where 
money is a great influence today and you 
mention in your brief if you hire a good 
counsel, that is your answer, he is going to 
fight your case regardless of justice because 
he will say, “That’s my client. I am working 
for my client.” It has an effect on the unedu- 
cated people in Canada, like myself, when we 
see what is taking place sometimes in justice 
in Canada and in the United States what 
money can do. It seems to me that justice is 
forgotten somewhere or bought. I will leave it 
at that until I have more. 


Mr. Cooper: If I may just make a comment, 
the word justice is very difficult to define but 
I would suggest that, perhaps, the poor man, 
does not want justice; he wants help, which is, 
very different, I think, from the traditional 
conception of justice as our courts have pres- 
ently evolved. 


I might add just one other point, too, and 
this is quite related. When I think of the. 
relationship between law and poverty I don’t, 
just think of legal aid in the sense of getting 
more laywers. I think the very court system 
and court process has to be questioned. The. 
very idea of a court deciding upon extrac-. 
tions, upon precedents and determining a 
decision that does not go to the poor person. 
It doesn’t say you can do this and you can do, 
that and it goes to the lawyer and it says. 
plaintiff and defendant and a tremendous: 
amount of jargon. The poor person, firstly, 
does not understand the decision because it is: 
not written for him. It is written for the. 
lawyers and the legal profession. It renders a 
decision that is in terms of all or nothing, | 
black or white, rather than attempting to. | 
mediate and conciliate the problem. As I said | 
before, it doesn’t deal in concrete terms as the. 
poor people would see the problems but im 
these generalized intellectualized principles. 


What we have tried to do, if I may mention, 
in our clinic is to set up neighborhood courts 
in Pointe St. Charles. Now, we don’t have a 
compulsory jurisdiction, but what we can do. 
is in a sense provide arbitration by the. poor 
for the poor. We have three judges. Two of 
them are residents of the area and the third 
is a lawyer. We have rules of practice; gener-. 
al rules of practice that encourage mediation, 
the bringing together of two sides and that 
would encourage not saying that the decision 
is either the landlord repairs or the tenant 
leaves, but rather the tenant will pay, per- 
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iaps, $2 more and the landlord only has to 
iepair this amount until he can afford more. 


_ Senator Fournier: Well, sir, in your long 
inswer to a very short question you said one 
word that impressed me when you said that 
he poor are not looking for justice, they are 
ooking for help. I quite agree with you. That 
's a good statement. I wish it would be used 
more in your brief. This word justice is 
almost lost at this very moment. 


I pass to somebody else. 


The Chairman: Senator Inman. 


Senator Inman: Well, I was very interested 
‘n this brief all through when I read it. There 
seemed to be a lot to consider. 


On page 5 you were discussing legal aid for 
the poor and the legal clinics located in poor 
‘areas. I am interested to know how would you 
go about setting those up. You have spoken 
about store window clinics and that, but to 
‘get down to a real business basis, how would 
you suggest doing that? 


Mr. Borovoy: Our submission is, admitted- 


ernment jointly study the problem, set up a 
‘couple of demonstration projects because, 
clearly, a number of problems are involved in 
it. 


Senator Inman: How would you suggest 
these be set up? 


| 

_ Mr. Borovoy: At least, as a general concept, 
what we are suggesting is that you take a few 
lawyers on salary from society and they 
would have a store front office, an office that 
tries to attract people to them. They would go 
out into the community, they would speak at 
home and school meetings and the church 
meetings and they would have literature with 
them and go out and try to promote their 
-service. The would make sure that they knew 
‘the leaders in the local community. Probably, 
also, a board of directors that was drawn, in 
part, from people who actually live in the 
community as an advisory committee to the 
functioning of the project. That, in general 
terms, is the way we would envision it being 
set up but beyond that, as I say, there would 
undoubtedly be problems that would have to 
be worked out. 


Senator Inman: I was just thinking of the 
point that a great many of those people would 
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not want the public to know that they were 
seeking aid. 


Mr. Borovoey: There might be some people 
who wouldn’t. 


Senator Fournier: This is one problem with 
welfare now; the recipients sometimes don’t 
want to be on the list. 


Mr. Borovoy: The welfare office is still a 
place anybody can walk into and see who else 
is there, anyway. Our hope would be, also, 
that it would become an established institu- 
tion in an area where people would feel some 
sense of identification with this kind of opera- 
tion and the operation with the community so 
that some of those problems might be han- 
dled. But, of course, the other thing to bear in 
mind is that this is one of a number of alter- 
natives. This isn’t the only way of offering 
legal aid service. The present system we 
have, at least, in Ontario of going and getting 
a certificate and picking your lawyer you 
could still have, but this is a ccncept estab- 
lished in order to provide that preventive 


service that often, just otherwise, isn’t 
available. 
Senator Fournier: I would think there 


would be just a slight minority that would 
oppose. My opinion is that if you had such a 
clinic it would be well patronized. 


Mr. Borovoy: I would think so. 


Senator Inman: Another thing I was inter- 
ested in was on page 7, speaking of bail. 
What alternative have you to offer instead of 
bail. It is all very well to say these people 
would not be incarcerated, but there are cases 
you wouldn’t call them hardened criminals 
but there is a pocket of people, I was thinking 
for instance of robbery. I know of a case, 
from personal experience, where a young 
chap was let go and not put in and while he 
was sworn not to go at it again and waiting 
until his time came to come up before the 
courts, he made three other attempts. 


Senator Fournier: He had to get money to 
pay his lawyer. 


Senator Inman: May be. I am just wonder- 
ing, have you any alternative to offer? 


Mr. Borovoy: Yes; the alternative we sug- 
gest is that if the Crown feels that the man is 
a potential menace to society, and I mean a 
substantial menace, or that he is not likely to 
show up for his trial, then the onus would 
then be on the Crown to go before the judge 
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and make an application to incarcerate the 
man pending his trial and only if the Crown 
can satisfy the court that this is a very dan- 
gerous person to have at large or that the 
offense with which he is charged and his 
background is such as to create a probability 
that he won’t show up, then he is incarcer- 
ated without bail. In other words, what we are 
suggesting is that there is no rational basis 
for the payment of money. Make a determi- 
nation that the man is dangerous or let him 
go, but don’t base it on money. What we do 
today is decide he might be dangerous or he 
might not show up and attach a financial 
price to it. All that means is that the poor 
criminal can’t get out. 


Senator Inman: In lieu of money, though, 
supposing you took away the question of 
paying money and still didn’t want to put him 
in gaol, is there any other alternative that you 
have where you can keep the man under 
surveillance? 


Mr. Borovoy: I hadn’t worked out a third 
alternative. 


Senator Inman: I am thinking of people 
who are not, as I said, hardened criminals but 
still a bit of a menace going around, you 
know, on the loose. 


Mr. Borovoy: Of course, in the greatest 
number of cases what I would say is, of 
course, there are lots of people whom you 
might consider menaces who haven’t been 
charged with anything. We are not prepared 
to lock them up. 


Senator Inman: They are not caught yet. 


Mr. Borovoy: That’s right; and, we are not 
prepared to lock them up on the if-come. 
What I am therefore suggesting to you is that 
only if the Crown can satisfy the court that 
there is some reason to believe that this 
person is a substantial menace or that he 
won’t show up, but apart from that let him 
go. Naturally there is a risk involved. There 
are all sorts of risks involved, but our view is 
that if we balance the risks, bearing in mind 
the foolishness of making people pay money 
for it, surely that is a much more sensible 
risk to take. 


Senator Inman: I am interested in having 
your opinion. 


Senator Fournier: I want to finish this. I 
think we are missing the point here; we are 
back in the same wagon again. I think the 
effectiveness of the counsel to convince the 
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Crown that my poor little client, my innocent 
client, could not have done such a thing anc 
he should deserve mercy has a lot to do with 
it. I have seen it. I can mention cases that are 
terrible. I leave it at that. 


Mr. Borovoy: I would not want to appear 
here as the defender of the legal profession, I 
hope you wouldn’t want to appear here as the 
attacker of the legal profession. | 


Senator Fournier: I am very sincere, sir, 


Mr. Borovoy: I am sure you are, but our 
point is that, sure some lawyers can be very 
helpful but you will find, very often, in mag- 
istrates courts because of the Way things have 
gone on over the years that bail will be. 
granted at certain sums for certain kinds of 
offenses and it becomes a practice and what 
we are saying is that the criteria under which 
the judges operate have to be changed. 


Senator Pearson: Doesn’t it become not a. 
practice, but an experience? 


Mr. Borovoy: In part, but the experience, as 
such, the consequence of the experience is to 
incarcerate poor criminals because the rich | 
man can afford the bail. In other words, the 
real point of this is why make money the | 
basis upon which a person goes free; make 
his behavior the basis on which he goes free 
but not his pocketbook. 


Senator Inman: I was just thinking you 
were speaking of fines. Do you think fines on 
installment would be a good way to do this? 


Mr. Borovoy: I would think it would be. 
much better than not having it on install- 
ment. This is really our proposal. It is much 
better than demanding payment immediately. 


Senator Inman: I agree with that. I think 
that sometimes a man can pay his fines if he | 
were given time to do it whereas right then he > 


mightn’t. 


The Chairman: Just at that point in fair- 
ness, it should to be said, that the judiciary 


are now, in a great number of instances, | 


giving them the opportunity to pay their fines 
on the instalment plan. 


Mr. Borovoy: That is true. Many judges are 
very liberal about that. 


Senator Inman: I am very glad to know 
that. 


The Chairman: That is done across the 


country pretty well. 


| 
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Mr. Borovoy: Unfortunately, there are 
others who are not. This is what this is 
designed for. 


Senator Inman: At page 18, the second 
paragraph, you speak of the demonstrations 
and that sort of thing. I read that, in a way, 
you are almost in favour to a certain extent, 
put you wouldn’t advocate this way of doing 
things; would you? Showing strength? 


Mr. Borovoy: Would I advocate demonstra- 
tions? 


Senator Inman: Yes. 


Mr. Borovoy: For these purposes I am nei- 
ther advocating nor attacking. What I am 
trying to do is to protect what I conceive to 
be a democratic right. If you were to ask me, 
I would say that non-violent demonstrations 
have been a most potent instrument for 
mobilizing political pressures on behalf of 
things you happen to believe in, It is not my 
role here to advise one group or another what 
tactics they might use to be effective. My 
view is, though, that it is a perfectly ligiti- 
mate tactic to use and should claim greater 
legal protection than it now does. 


Senator 
course? 


Inman: Non-violent ones, of 


Mr. Borovoy: Yes, of course. 


Senator Fournier: Where do you draw the 
line between violent and non-violent? 


Mr. Borovoy: I am not sure I could give 
you a conceptual definition of what violence 
is, but surely assaults on persons and 
property one might consider violent and 
peaceful behaviour, I’m sorry to define the 
terms in the very words, but I don’t know of 
any better way of doing it. I am not suggest- 
ing for one minute that we have to tolerate 
illegal acts or violent acts. 


Senator Inman: I am thinking more of tying 
up industry by these picket lines. So many of 
them on a large scale not allowing people to 
go in and do what they can do. It is against 
the economy of a country. 


Mr. Borovoy: I think we have to make a 
distinction here, Senator, when we talk about 
tying up and obstructive picketing. Merely a 
picket line may not physically obstruct 
people. It may not physically stop them from 
going in, but they should have the ability to 
marshal social pressures at the plant gate. In 
other words, if you are going to have an 
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equally weighted competition—we have 
decided that there was the right to strike in a 
certain situation. If you decide there isn’t, 
that is another question, if in certain indus- 
tries you think there is an overwhelming 
public interest to keep the thing going. So 
long as you say there is the right to strike, 
then the conflict between the striker and the 
proprietor must be more equally weighted. 
Now, the proprietor offers economic benefit to 
those who will come in. Either a job or his 
products. In order to compete with that, I 
suggest, that the picket must have the ability 
to marshal unpleasant social pressures. By 
that I mean he should be able to visit 
unpopularity and social contempt on the 
picket line interloper. If I can put it in more 
commonplace language: he should be able to 
make the picket line interloper feel that he 
could stand up under a worm every time he 
walked into the plant. 


This, to me, is a more equally weighted 
conflict. The interloper has the right to go in, 
the proprietor has the right to attempt to 
attract him in and, under what I am suggest- 
ing, the picketer has a more effective method 
available to persuade him not to go in. That I 
suggest is a much more equally weighted 
conflict. 


Senator Pearson: In other words you think 
that the picket has a right to rough up a man 
for going in there? 


Mr. Borovoy: No, sir. 


Senator Pearson: I have seen it done more 
than once. 


Mr. Borovoy: Let me deal with that. There 
is no reason why an assault committed on a 
picket line should be treated any differently 
from an assault anywhere else. If a person 
commits assault on a picket line he ought to 
be charged with and convicted of assault. 
There is no suggestion in what I have said 
that a picket should enjoy immunity from the 
criminal law. What I am saying, though, is if 
X commits assault on a picket line there is no 
reason to prevent Y from picketing. 


Senator Pearson: I am not saying he has 
not a right to picket. He has a right to picket, 
but a peaceful picketing is all that he has 
right to. 


Mr. Borovoy: Of course. But the problem 
that we raised in our brief is that very often 
the injunctions that are issued in labour dis- 
putes by prohibiting the greatest number of 
the people from picketing are, in effect, pun- 
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ishing Y for the illegal conduct of X. This is 
what I am suggesting is not proper and loads 
the conflict in favour of one side against the 
other, where I am submitting that the Civil 
Liberties position would be that the conflict 
ought to be more equitably weighted. 


Senator Inman: I have one other question. 
In speaking of these legal clinics, you have 
consulted, no doubt, with a great number of 
lawyers. What was the thinking of the legal 
profession? 


The Chairman: Of what? 


Senator Inman: On the setting up of these 
legal clinics. 


Mr. Borovoy: Again, I always feel some- 
what remiss in trying to represent somebody 
else’s opinion, Senator. There are some law- 
yers and, of course, I tend to speak to the 
more libertarian lawyer. I don’t want to dis- 


criminate against the others, but that is the 


way it works out. They are very receptive to 
this idea. Now, there may be others who are 
not so receptive. What we suggest is that the 
government should provide as many creative 
alternatives as possible so that those who like 
this method can work this way and others, 
another way. 


Senator Inman: Thank you. 


Senator Pearson: I have not very much to 
Say except that I feel that this brief, prepared 
by this group of Canadian Civil Liberties 
Association, would be far better if it be pre- 
pared five years hence, after you have had 
considerable experience in building up your 
associations. To me it seems to be that you 
are just sort of guessing at things all the 
way along. You’re putting legal thoughts in 
here which are quite good, but at the same 
time you lack a tremendous amount of 
experience in affairs and cities and suchlike. 
Affairs of the rights of people, ete. Just, for 
instance, you talk about the police. The in- 
nuendo that the police are a bully. That they 
are not allowing these demonstrations on cer- 
tain streets and they push them over onto 
another street. It is the job of the police to be 
there. They are hired by the City to be there. 
They are doing the work that the city asks 
them to do. Their job there is to see that the 
people do not demonstrate on a highway or a 
street that is very busy with traffic. They 
can’t have these people demonstrating just 
because they want to demonstrate and spoil 
the traffic of everybody else in the city. 
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I don’t see the sense of this. I think you) 
whole brief is based on that same idea. It i: 
something that might be and might not be 


Mr. Borovoy: Well, senator, I am prepared 
to answer point by point. It is somewhat more 
difficult to answer the general remark that 
the brief shows a lack of experience. Apart 
from cataloguing the experiences of the 
rather eminent people we have in our organi- 
zation, I don’t know how else I might reply to 
that. In any event it is not really relevant to 
the merits of our proposals. 


I would suggest this to you, in response to 
the particular point you raised and I would be 
happy to respond point by point wherever 
you think a recommendation or analysis is 
faulty, but in response to that particular one, 
quite clearly demonstrators cannot have 
automatically the right to demonstrate wher- 
ever or whenever they please. Our argument, 
though, is that the police authorities should 
not have the sole and unilateral power to 
make that decision because the interests of the 
police are an orderly flow of traffic; quite 
properly. The interests of the demonstrator is 
a conspicuous event. You often find those two. 
interests in conflict with one another. | 


Senator Pearson: Do not the demonstrators 
have to have a license? 


Mr. Borovoy: That’s right. Let me just 
draw this out. What we are suggesting is that 
we ought to have a look at the state of affairs. 
that makes the police the judge in their own 
cause. For example, you take the City of 
Toronto there is a police bylaw saying that 
you cannot demonstrate on busy streets unless 
you have been doing so annually for 10 years 
prior to October 1st, 1964 or unless the Chief 
of Police and the Police Commission consider 
your parade application to have been made 
under unusual circumstances of municipal, 
provincial or federal importance. 


Now, there are several objections to han- 
dling things that way. In the first place, it is 
certainly my view at any rate, that appointed 
police commissions should not be enacting 
legislation. That should be up to elected 
representatives who are accountable to an 
electorate. 


Senator Pearson: The elected representa- 
tives appoint the police to do this work. They 
delegate the police commission to do this 
work, 


Mr. Borovoy: I am suggesting, Senator, that 
that is an improper delegation of authority. 
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Elected representatives should not delegate 
legislative power in that way to appointed 
representatives. That is precisely my point, 
sir. In addition to that, what we are saying is 
what requires consideration is the concept of 
having the police making the decision when 
there is an application for a parade permit 
ions: the police are charged with the 


responsibility of enforcing the point. 


| Senator Pearson: Is it your belief that the 
police have got to go back to the commission 
and the commission have to go back to the 
‘city council and ask them for an opinion as to 
what to do? 


i Senator Fournier: No, sir. They have legal 
advisers. In Montreal, though. 


| Mr. Borovoy: In Toronto the police commis- 
‘sion makes that decision and what I am sug- 
gesting is that an improper confusion of the 
‘enforcement power, with the legislative 
power, with the adjudicative power and that 
‘they ought not all to reside in one authority. I 
‘suggest that is not a proper way of handling 
‘these things. 


Senator Fournier: This is getting to be 
completed. Let us get to something more 
‘actual. 


The Chairman: Just a second. Senator 
‘McGrand has to come in. I think we ought to 
make clear that the police commission in 
‘Toronto consists of five people or three 
‘people? 

_ Mr. Borovoy: I think five. 


_ The Chairman: I think two are elected; are 
jthey not? 


Mr, Borovoy: Yes. 


i] 
_ The Chairman: There are two elected mem- 
bers on the commission and three appointed 
‘members. So the group are represented on the 
police commission. 


Now, Senator McGrand. 


Senator McGrand: Earlier in the discus- 
sion you make some remark about the home 
of a suspected criminal couldn’t be entered 
‘without a warrant or something of that na- 
ture, but welfare officers did go into the 
homes of welfare recipients. I want to know 
what is your objection to a welfare officer 
‘visiting the home of a welfare recipient to 
‘check on the progress the family is making? 
Maybe I have your remark wrongly? 
21895—23 
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Mr. Borovoy: The objection is not to visit- 
ing per se, Senator. The objection is to a 
compulsory right of access of the home. The 
objection is being able to compel entry into 
the home. That is what I object to. There 
certainly is nothing wrong with a cooperative 
relationship existing between the welfare 
office and the welfare recipient, but the 
recipient must have the legal right to say 
get out and not worry about jeopardizing his 
welfare allowance as a result of that. 


Senator McGrand: Well, if there is an 
objection to a check on the recipient of wel- 
fare—going in to check how he is making out 
with money he is being paid by the taxpay- 
ers, then there would be an equal objection to 
questioning a person who applies for relief. 


Mr. Borovoy: No. 


Senator McGrand: Well, there certainly is. 
I’d better explain what I mean. If a person is 
on welfare and they are receiving a monthly 
cheque and someone from the Department of 
Welfare goes down to visit the home to find 
out how they are making out or whether they 
need more money or less money, and if that is 
objectionable then it is equally objectionable 
to say to a person we will give you money or 
we will not give you money when they apply 
for relief, if he has the right to spend his 
money as he feels he should because he feels 
he is on relief or needs welfare then it is 
equally objectionable to say to a person who 
applies for welfare that we can’t give it to 
you. There has to be an investigation of his— 


Mr. Borovoy: Of course. 
Senator McGrand: Where is the objection? 


Mr. Borovoy: Nobody is suggesting that it 
is not proper to have an investigation. The 
objection is to subject a person to a continu- 
ing compulsory investigation and thereby 
continuing invasions of his privacy. In order 
to be reasonable about it, I wouldn’t handicap 
the state to the point where they are not 
entitled to investigate initially. What I am 
suggesting is that it need not follow that the 
person’s home is fair play for the welfare 
office thereafter. 


Senator McGrand: But the home is the only 
place you could make an investigation. If you 
said to that person, you come down on Tues- 
day morning to the office and we want to 
discuss your problems with you, you don’t get 
as good an appraisal of his problem as you do 
when you enter his home. 
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Mr. Borovoy: No. But, Senator, why should 
this be. Assume, that as most legislation 
provides, there is-a mandatory first visit 
which we have really never objected to the 
first time. Why must the welfare recipient’s 
home be a continuing place of investigation 
when there is no reason, particularly, to sus- 
pect that he is doing anything wrong. 


Senator McGrand: Well, if there is no sus- 
picion that the things are going poorly then 
there is no need of them going down and they 
usually don’t. 


Mr. Borovoy: They may or they may not. 
What I am saying to you is why should the 
welfare recipient, at that point, be in any 
different position from anyone else? If you 
suspect that he has done something wrong 
then get a warrant to compel access to his 
home. Otherwise leave it between the volun- 
tary relations of the two parties. 


Senator McGrand: I think it is on that 
basis now. There is no use belaboring the 
point. We disagree. 


Michael Posluns, Director of The National 
Capital Area of The Canadian Civil Liberties 
Association: Not even the warrant is essen- 
tial. If you want to investigate simply to 
update your file, surely you do not require 
that the person sign a statement that he will 
give you access to his home as a matter of 
compulsion. Surely in a normal welfare inves- 
tigation the social worker ought to be able to 
go and knock on the door and expect, if he 
has the kind of reasonable relationship that 
you are referring to, that he will be let in to 
carry out his interview. 


Senator McGrand: I think in this way: that 
the welfare officer has the right to go into a 
house where people are spending monies 
given to them by the taxpayer. He goes into a 
house and finds very little food, but the place 
is cluttered up with beer bottles and he has 
an idea that things are not going well. I don’t 
see anything wrong with that’ procedure. 


Mr. Borovoy: Alright. 


Senator McGrand: I think we have dis- 
cussed the matter. 


Mr. Borovoy: Well, I would like to respond 
to it though Senator. I say alright, if that is 
the case then the homes of the rest of us 
should be equally accessible to see that we 
are not loading up with beer bottles and 
depriving our children of food. 
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Senator McGrand: You are not a recipier 
of welfare. 


Mr. Borovoy: That is precisely the poit 
Senator. I am suggesting what is sauce for tt 
affluent goose should also be sauce for the le: 
affluent gander. 


Senator Fournier: You are surely missin 
the point. 


Senator McGrand: If I’m spending mone 
on marijuana or something like that the 
have the right to come in; don’t they? 


Mr. Borovoy: Yes. If they get a warran’ 
Senator. 


The Chairman: The point made here, as” 
see it, and I think the Senator see it too, is a 
a condition of receiving welfare he or sh 
must sign a document which says I can ente 
the house at any time. Now, what is receive 
is a matter of right and not a matter o 
privilege. Once they demand that might g 
far beyond the bounds of the law. Surely. 


Senator McGrand: Here’s my point: if yo 
are going to accept a person’s word that he i 
spending his money as he feels it should b 
spent and that he needs relief and continue 
to need it, then you must accept his word tha 
he needs relief when he walks down and say 
Iam not making enough money and demands 
as right, without any further investigation 
that he be paid so much money a month. 


Mr. Borovoy: Most welfare legislations, in 
that respect, are even more progressive tha 
that. They do not require an accounting o 
how the person spends the money. 


Senator McGrand: I have some other ques’ 
tions I would like to ask. We have not settlec 
that one. 


Senator Fournier: Never will. 


Mr. Borovoy: I would agree, at least, witl 
that. 


Senator McGrand: On page 20 of your brie: 
there is a paragraph I would like you to rea¢ 
yourself. I’ll read it to you: 

“Why do our courts retain the power tc 
punish scandalizing statements about the 
courts that are made miles from the 
courtroom? Would a person who shoutec 
“Bravo Trudeau” be as guilty of creating 
a disturbance as the one who shoutec 
“Traitor Trudeau”? Is it an offence tc 
shout nasty slogans at a noisy picnic?” 


[ere is the line that I would like to clarify: 


‘Does the offence arise simply because 
other people are likely to be provoked? 
Does this mean that the speaker must be 
silent because he might be attacked?” 


) 


Yould you just explain what you mean? 


| Mr. Borovoy: Yes. What I mean is this: I 
m trying to understand the basis upon which 
_person is convicted for shouting nasty slo- 
tans at a noisy picnic. Clearly shouting slo- 
tans doesn’t interfere with the operation of a 
\oisy affair. If I make noise and someone else 
s making noise that isn’t the key to it. I 
vould assume, although I don’t know, that the 
sey to it might be that he was shouting 
ampopular slogans and he was running the 
‘isk of being attacked by those who hap- 
yened to like the prime minister. 


| What I am suggesting here is that it is a 
somewhat tenuous position on which to condi- 
jjion the right of dissent to convict the person 
>f a criminal offense for saying something 
that would make himself the target of a 
‘ohysical attack. What that means is the hooli- 
‘gan becomes the effective consor of freedom 
of speech if I must confine myself only to 
saying popular things because otherwise I 
‘might be attacked and if I’m attacked I am 
guilty of causing a disturbance. 


Senator McGrand: What I am coming at is 
that you will get noisy meetings, noisy pic- 
nics. You will have 5,000 people going to a 
meeting to cheer a political leader. The 
applause they get is noise, of course, but it is 
not offensive noise. It is noise where they are 
voicing their approval. When they shout 
offensive things at him because he says some- 
thing they don’t like and they take over the 
‘meeting and they prevent other people from 
hearing what he has to say, that is a little 
‘different. 


q 


Mr. Borovoy: You have mixed up a few 
problems here. Taking over someone else’s 
meeting, of course, I do not for one moment 
‘think there ought to be immunity to those 
‘who take over someone else’s meeting. To 
those even who behave in such a way that 
‘someone else’s meeting may not go on, no. 
What I am talking about is not taking over 
someone else’s meeting. I am talking about 
shouting slogans at a picnic where whatever 
slogans are shouted clearly could not prevent 
the picnic from going on. 


Senator McGrand: You are distinguishing 
‘between a picnic and a political meeting? 
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Mr. Borovoy: Yes. 


Senator McGrand: I am not. A thousand 
people at a picnic or a thousand people at a 
political meeting is much the same thing to 
me, 


Mr. Borovoy: The setting, of course, is 
always material. If someone came in here and 
started shouting any kind of slogans, even if 
they were slogans of brotherhood, they might 
prevent us from communicating properly 
with each other and be subject, therefore, to 
the criminal law. 


The test should be whether or not you are 
effectively preventing the next person from 
carrying on his lawful activity and if you are 
not, then it is my submission that no criminal 
penalty ought to attach itself to your act. In 
this case, using this example, the offense, as I 
understand, clearly they couldn’t by shouting 
whatever they were shouting to prevent a 
picnic from going on. All they were really 
doing was antagonizing people. 


Senator McGrand: If a picnic consists of 
eating food, I would say yes. If it was an 
audience who wanted to listen to someone 
deliver a message, that is a different thing. 


Mr. Borovoy: Apart from the normal heck- 
ling, of course, that is part of the game. 


Senator McGrand: Do you consider the use 
of personal abusive language directed at a cer- 
tain person at a public meeting to be offen- 
sive or would you consider it to be a breech 
of the peace? Shouting at a certain man, 
would you consider that a breech of the peace 
or offensive? 


Mr. Borovoy: I might consider certain types 
of language very offensive. The question is 
whether criminal sanctions ought to attach 
themselves to that offensive languge and 
there it would depend upon the context. 
Clearly if somebody began to shout in the 
middle of the night when people were sleep- 
ing they might properly... 

Senator McGrand: I am not talking of 
people sleeping in the middle of the night. 
You are going off the point. 


If you were addressing a meeting under the 
auspices of your organization and I was in the 
hall and I didn’t agree with you and I stood 
up and I made offensive remarks—I call you 
certain names and continued to call you 
names—is that a breach of the peace? 


Mr. Borovoy: Well, I would say this to 
VOU 
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Senator Fournier: Why don’t you say yes or 
no? We don’t want a long story about this. 


Mr. Borovoy: I think, Senator, unfortunate- 
ly problems of civil liberties do not lend 
themselves that easily to yes or no replies. I 
am sorry that I am not able to blend down an 
analysis that simply. 


The Chairman: Can you still answer the 
question? 


Mr. Borovoy: Yes I can. 


What I have suggested is the test is wheth- 
er or not the conduct effectively prevents the 
meeting from taking place. If it does, then 
even if they are shouting lovely slogans but 
shouting them in such a way that the others 
cannot carry on their meeting, then in my 
view the criminal sanction properly attaches. 
If, however, on the other hand even if they 
are shouting unpleasant slogans but it comes 
within our tradition and experience of heck- 
ling and it doesn’t interfere with the meeting, 
then I don’t think a criminal penalty should 
attach. They key point is whether or not it 
interferes with the ability of others to carry 
on their lawful activities. 


Senator McGrand: Do you object to the use 
of verbal or obscene language in a court room 
after a judge and jury delivered a verdict? 


Mr. Borovoy: I would object to it even 
before the judge and jury have delivered a 
verdict. 


Senator McGrand: At any time? 


Mr. Borovoy: Yes, at any time. Any time 
that I am able to conceive of at the moment, 
anyway. Perhaps if nobody else was there I 
wouldn’t, but so long as the court is in session 
I would suggest that because of the nature of 
the functions of a court, different standards 
have to prevail in a courtroom from those 
prevailing at picnics or political rallies. 

Senator McGrand: Going back to this ques- 
tion of bail, a man comes out and he has no 
lawyer and he is going before the magistrate 
to ask for bail, isn’t it a practice for the 
magistrate and Crown prosecutor to discuss 
the bail on the reliability of the defendant? 
Isn’t that usually what takes place? 


Mr. Borovoy: It often does, yes. 


Senator McGrand: It should take place 
every time. 


Mr. Borovoy: It should take place every- 
time; it doesn’t always, as I think you know. 
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Senator McGrand: Unfortunately. in court 
where you have a heavy docket with dozen 
of cases there is a tendency to put then 
through rather quickly I’m afraid. 


Mr. Borovoy: That’s right. 


Senator McGrand: Going back to this one 
more question on personal liberties, do you 
believe that a person, any person, has the 
right to smoke marijuana or to use LSD as he 
wishes? Has he the right as an individual? He 
has the right to smoke tobacco. He has the 
right to drink a little alcohol. Why can’t he 
smoke a little marijuana? 


Mr. Borovoy: In the course of preparing 
this submission, Senator, I attempted, as 
much as I could, to address our submissions 
to the relationship between poverty and civil 
liberties. I have some difficulty seeing the 
connection between poverty and marijuana. 
Most of the experience I am aware of is that 
marijuana and LSD addicts usually come 
from the more affluent middle classes than 
the less affluent lower classes. To that extent 
we have prepared our submissions according- 
ly. I must tell you, in frankness, that some of 
the issues you are now raising are issues that 
our organization has not yet had the oppor- 
tunity to deal with. If you want to give us a 
homework assignment, we are quite prepared 
to undertake it concerning a submission on 
that subject. 


Senator McGrand: I don’t agree with you 
that LSD and marijuana is something that is 
used by the upper and middle class. It is in 
every group. It is because, I think, they are 
trying to escape something. Trying to escape 
from a problem. An awful lot of people 
among the poverty group drink beer, take 
anything to escape their boredom. 


The Chairman: Is drinking beer bad? 


Senator McGrand: They drink more than 
they should sometimes. 


The Chairman: That trait certainly docsaiel 
belong to the people who are poor. What you! 
are talking about is people who are much 
more affluent than they are who would drink 
more. Usually the poor man has one glass of 
beer. 


Senator McGrand: I have said that a person | 
has a right to drink a little alcohol, a little | 
beer and has the right to smoke tobacco. Has | 
he got the right to smoke marijuana? 


The Chairman: Marijuana is illegal; isn’t 


it? oget | 


Senator McGrand: This is a brief on civil 
liberties. 


Mr. Borovoy: It contains two components, 
‘Senator: civil liberties and poverty. As I sug- 
gested, we tried to address our submissions to 
the relationship between the two. On the sur- 
‘face I think you will agree there is at least a 
surface relationship. If you would like a sub- 
“mission on marijuana and LSD we would be 
happy to. If you will forgive my behaving... 
The Chairman: We have enough problems 
‘that are legal without getting into that. 


Let me just ask you a few questions. Sena- 
tor Pearson raised the point and said that you 
‘had been in our midst not too many years. 
'Actually you have been in existence since 
| when? The Civil Liberties group were there 
‘when I was a boy. 


_ Mr. Borovoy: Yes, there have been a 
‘succession of civil liberties groups. 


| The Chairman: Having knowledge of what 
is going on and what has been happening to 
‘the people on welfare, and it has been hap- 
pening to them for a great number of years, 
‘both with respect to their civil liberties and 
rights, why haven’t we any case law on the 
subject? Why haven’t you taken a case to the 
courts dealing with someone who was refused 
or cut off assistance and had a delegation by 
the courts on their rights? Theirs is a matter 
of right and not as a matter of privilege. 


' Mr. Borovoy: One of the reasons why we 
haven’t done it is because, until recently, the 
resources of our organization were not avail- 


able for us to do as much of this sort of thing 
as we would like to do. We have been 


involved in some cases in the courts, but cer- 


‘tainly not as many as we would like to. 


I will just amplify that. In addition to that, 
throughout the years, our courts have not 
been as responsive to many Civil Liberties 
arguments as we would like them to be. 
There are a number of problems that accom- 
pany involvement in civil liberties cases. One 


of them is the status of amicus curiae in the 
courts is not a particularly well entrenched 
one in this country as it is in the United 
States. The difficulty that a civil liberties 
organization has is that we must go to court 
to represent a client, not an issue. The prob- 
lem with that, of course, is that if you are 


representing a client then the interest of the 


client must come first and the civil liberties 
issue is only one of several issues and it could 
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get bargained away during the give and take 
between Crown and defence. For that reason 
we haven’t been able to take as many things 
in the courts as would like to because of the 
procedures for appearing exclusively on the 
civil liberties issue haven’t been strong 
enough. 


The Chairman: I am not suggesting that. 
We have had legal aid in this province of 
Ontario for some three or four years. We are 
spending in Ontario on legal aid 7 million 
dollars which is more than is being spent in 
all the other provinces put together. Why 
haven’t the Legal Aid people taken a case, 
that you have divided to them, to the courts 
on behalf of X or Y and tested the law as 
they have done in the United States. 


Mr. Borovoy: Unfortunately, our proce- 
dures and our custom has not been particu- 
larly hospitable to that sort of test case 
approach as it has been in the United States. 


Let me just go over this. There are a 
number of things. There is the procedure, 
there is no amicus curiae. Also, we haven’t 
had a constitutional bill of rights or, up until 
recently, what we thought was an effective 
bill of rights—a way of challenging—as 
maybe the case now. There haven’t been a lot 
of the instruments as readily available to 
those who wanted to challenge as there have 
been in the United States. If I may, Senator, 
even though within that we have been pre- 
pared to take cases. Just recently, for exam- 
ple, our organization was instrumental in get- 
ting the government to change its policy with 
respect to what they call the man in the 
house rule for welfare recipients. 


The Chairman: I know about that. 


Mr. Borovoy: That arose because we were 
prepared to go to court. 


The Chairman: This was the case that you 
referred to. 


Mr. Borovoy: She had a man in the house 
and she was cut off welfare. 


The Chairman: Yes. It was one of those 
silly things that the Department did and 
shouldn’t have done. 


Mr. Borovoy: It was well entrenched policy. 


The Chairman: As civil liberties people you 
must have a feeling of what is in the air. 
There has been a new orientation, a new 
thought and a new concept, as expressed by 
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the Supreme Court of Canada on the bill of 
rights. That is revolutionary. It’s something 
that is new and different. That came to the 
Supreme Court of Canada through a case that 
didn’t seem important at the moment but it 
had a great principle involved. 


These abuses under the welfare laws have 
been going on for years. In all this time we 
have never taken one case and tested it in the 
courts. Why? It doesn’t involve any great cost 
particularly. All it involves is some work on 
behalf of some legalites and you would get 
many of them who would be delighted to step 
in and try a case such as that. Why haven’t 
we done it in order to establish for these poor 
people what they need establishing? It’s a 
matter of right and not as a matter of charity 
or gift or privilege. 


Mr. Borovoy: This is something that our 
organization is now prepared to undertake. 
Up until a couple of years ago we didn’t 
employ, for very long, a fulltime staff as we 
now do. Although it is somewhat unusual for 
those in political offices to be putting pressure 
on us, Senator, I gladly accept. 


The Chairman: No. As Members of the 
Committee we have no way of doing it and 
the legal aid departments are there for pur- 
poses of carrying out their function. If we had 
no Legal Aid in this province, your organiza- 
tion a year ago could have approached the 
best lawyer in Toronto, All you had to say 
was we would like you to take this case. He 
would have taken this case to the Supreme 
Court of Canada and never asked you. for a 
penny and moreover he would have been 
delighted to do it. You could have had a 
dozen to do that. That is So; isn’t it? 


It has been bothering me why wasn’t it 
done. It could have brought you nothing but 
credit. 


Mr. Borovoy: There are a lot of problems 
with this Senator. We are going to do it. Do it 
a lot more, particularly in view of the recent 
Supreme Court of Canada’s decision. But, you 
know, very often the experience has been 
that when there have been civil liberties 
issues in cases the cases very often have been 
decided on grounds other than the civil liber- 
ties arguments. 


The difficulty has often been because there 
hasn’t been that sensitivity in society, in the 
profession, in the courts, to these civil liber- 
ties issues. It was very hard to make the civil 
liberties issue the litigatable issue in the 
dispute. 
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The Chairman: I’m not talking about a civi 
liberties issue at all at the moment. I ar 
talking about the Canada Assistance Act 
which stated we had to deal with people on ¢ 
basis of need. It is in the statute. There is the 
basis for suing. Their rights have been denied 
to many people across this country for vari- 
ous reasons, as you well know. 


What is troubling me is why no one has 
come forward and tested this right to the 
Supreme Court of Canada and said there is 
the law, what does it mean? That is my point. 


Mr. Borovoy: We haven’t been at it on a 
fulltime basis long enough and I gladly accept 
the challenge on behalf of the Organization. 


The Chairman: Senator Inman, when you 
talked about prevention, to place these offices 
in the area of the poor for the purpose of 
advising them, I suppose it would be a legal 
out-patient department in the same way as 
the medical people would have for the pur- 
pose of looking after their needs rather than 
before they became acute. That is what they 
have in mind. 


Tell us something about this: what is the 
state of legal aid in Canada? 


Mr. Borovoy: Very bad. 


The Chairman: That doesn’t answer the 
question. Tell us what it is like. Give us some 
idea. We have to deal with that problem. 


Mr. Borovoy: Would you like to comment 
on the Quebec situation? 


The Chairman: Leave Quebec alone for a 
minute. Let us hear about the rest of the 
country. 


Mr. Borovoy: In our brief, as I have 
indicated, I don’t have all the information I 
would like to have on this. We pointed out, 
for example, in Nova Scotia I don’t think they 
are spending much more than about $25,000 
per year. I believe, on legal aid. Most of the 
civil work is given as a gratuity by the bar 
and is not compensable through legal aid. 


In New Brunswick only the most serious of 
criminal offenses arising after indictment or 
committal for trial are handled on a legal aid 
basis. 


Quebec you have heard. 


Ontario, at least in litigation, it is working 
much better. However, as we say, it is not as. 
yet handling adequatly the preventive legal 
problem. 


_ In Manitoba they are spending about $160,- 
000 and that is about four times more than 
‘they have ever spent before. That doesn’t 
amount to very much. 


' Saskatchewan, I have indicated eligibility 
‘requirements of $2,000 or $2,500 per year to 
qualify for legal aid isn’t very much. 


The Chairman: What about Alberta? 


| Mr. Borovoy: Unfortunately, as I say, I 
‘don’t have all the information. 


_ The Chairman: Alberta has some legal aid. 
I talked to the Deputy Attorney General who 
‘told me that they are a considerable amount 
_of legal aid at the moment. They are going to 
try to improve on it. 
' British Columbia, do you know anything 
about it? 
Mr. Borovoy: I just can’t recall it offhand. 
Senator Inman: I know a little of Prince 
Edward Island. They have it for extreme 


| Cases. Crown cases. 


Mr. Cooper: In connection with the Quebec 


experience, I mentioned what we are trying 


to do but this is the seed which is now just 
beginning. If I could just mention a word or 
two about how the legal aid system is now I 
think it might indicate some of the problems 


of the legal aid system and of the legal 


profession. 


The legal aid system in Montreal excludes 
various cases. One, no one may obtain a 
divorce, only separation. The reason ostensibly 
is because they are too busy with separations 
and they cannot do divorces. One can specu- 
late as to what the real reasons are. If I might 
suggest, it’s a general view that the poor do 
not mind living with other people anyways. 
They do not mind the moral situation, so we 
don’t have to worry about giving them 
divorces. That one case is excluded. A Second 
one, they will not take any case in damages 
as a plaintiff. If anyone were to come in for, 
let’s say, having been hit in a car accident or 
not receiving their wages, they could not 
make any claim through legal aid. The 
reason, again ostensibly, is that if they do 
have a valid case they can go to a lawyer and 
the lawyer will do this case on a contingency 
fee basis. The realities of the situation are 
that the lawyers, unless it’s such a clearcut 
case, will remand a retainer fee. Once again 
one might wonder why this is so and again I 
would speculate the reason they will not 
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allow this is because legal services can exist 
for the poor but not to remove them from 
their poverty situation. You can help the 
poor, but don’t help to give them more 
money. So no plaintiff actions will be taken in 
those cases. 


No cases in the magistrate’s court, other 
than the Montreal Magistrate’s Court, will be 
handled by Legal Aid. If it is the Montreal 
Magistrate’s Court, the Municipal Court, only 
the more serious offenses and the vast majori- 
ty of them will not be handled. Bankruptcy 
right now is a tenuous matter as to whether 
or not they will accept it. In general they 
have not, but they are moving towards 
accepting bankruptcy cases. 


Finally, if I may mention just one other 
point here, the cases in Montreal, if they are 
civil ones, and if they will be handled are not 
handled by the Legal Aid Bureau themselves. 
They will prepare a form which will be sent 
to all lawyers or to various lawyers in Mont- 
real which will say that it’s your duty to 
accept this case and it will improve the image 
of lawyers and for the benevolence of the 
people in the profession you ought ot take 
this case. Therefore the party is then sent to 
which ever lawyer the Legal Aid Bureau 
wants to send them to and the lawyer 
receives this form and in actual practice this 
form dwindles down to the bottom line and 
the first year lawyer or, more SO, the articling 
student will handle the case. This is how the 
Montreal system works. 


The Chairman: Mr. Cooper, all you have 
said is what Judge Proveau said about the 
image of the legal profession in the Province 
of Quebec. He said that the public image of 
the bar in the Province of Quebec has not a 
good our. Very unfortunate. I don’t think it’s 
any better than many of the other provinces 
either. 


Is there anything any Senator has? Senator 
Fournier? 


Senator Fournier: I do not know whether it 
is worth extending this much longer. I think 
that we had a very good debate this morning 
and I certainly want to thank the witnesses. 
Usually we get more out of the arguments 
than we get out of the briefs and this is why 
we spend more time discussing the briefs and 
this is a fact. It happens all the time. 


There is a lot of points that I disagree with. 
I am not going into that. There is one point I 
was going to question, Senator Pearson, the 
duties of the police against the demonstrators. 
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Our witness here has given long lectures and 
free legal advice this morning which has gone 
Way Over my head by now. 


Mr. Borovoy: It may be worth no more 
than what you’re Paying for it. 


Senator Fournier: Let me give you a very 
simple example here and you don’t have to 
answer it. I’m a policeman on one side of the 
street and you are demonstrator on the other 
side of the street. You encourage me. You call 
me everything possible. You have a stick in 
your hand and you hate me from a long date. 
I have an order not to let you cross the street. 
After a while I stand there very quietly and 
take everything that you tell me for hours, I 
have a stick and you have a stick. Then you 
start to cross and you come to my side. What 
will I do as a policeman? 


Mr. Borovoy: You say for some reason 
there was an order that nobody be allowed to 
cross? 


Senator Fournier: Yes. 
Mr. Borovoy: Then you have to stop him. 


Senator Fournier: That is the point. Who is 
going to hit first, you or me? 


Mr. Borovoy: When a person has commit- 
ted an illegal act, some more free legal 
advice, the policeman has the power to use 
whatever force is reasonably necessary to 
prevent the commission of the illegal act. 


Senator Fournier: [ agree with that. I 
expected that. This is an organized demon- 
stration. These people have a couple of law- 
yers on the other side of the street watching 
him with a camera. Naturally the policeman 
has got to defend himself. Now, these lawyers 
are going to get together and they are going 
to try to murder the poor policeman because 
he has handled this poor innocent hippy so 
roughly and so on. We see these things and 
read these things. This is alarming. Believe 
me, it’s alarming. 


Mr. Borovoy: It depends on any given time 
on the state of the facts. If the policeman was 
carrying out his duties properly, he certainly 
is entitled both to defend himself and to use 
whatever force that is reasonably necessary 
to prevent the commission of the illegal act. 
On the other hand, there have been occasions 
where police officers have gone way beyond 
what was reasonably necessary and when 
they do we might even suggest that there be 
better procedures available for handling that 
kind of situation. 
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Senator Fournier: I don’t want to get intc 
an argument. I am going to finish now 
because we have different views on that. The 
policeman is a human being and after he has 
been molested and receives a black eye anda 
couple of broken teeth he is not the same guy 
that he was a minute ago before that. He 
loses his temper. He is fighting for his life. 


Mr. Borovoy: I hope that there is nothing in 
our brief that suggests a policeman has to 
wait until he has two broken teeth before he 
is entitled to retaliate. 


Senator Fournier; Many of them do and 
don’t get any credit for it. 


Mr. Borovoy: Many of them do on the one 
hand and some of them retaliate even before 
they get provoked on the other hand. 


Senator Fournier: Can you blame them? 


Mr. Borovoy: If they do it without proper 
provocation I certainly do blame them. 


Senator McGrand: I intended to ask you 
this before when we were discussing the 
abuses sometimes handed out to a judge or 
jury in court rooms. This has nothing to do 
with our subject, but it is involved. This 
famous trial in Chicago, would you just say a 
word or two? It seems to me a person who 
shouts obscenities at a judge or jury at any 
time during the trial there is two ways he 
could be handled. One is to be escorted out 
and say you haven’t committed any offense so 
just go out or he could be detained for having 
done this. 


I think you get into a lot of trouble if you 
were to charge a person who simply shouted 
in a court room an obscenity to a judge. I 
mean you could get into a lot of trouble, 
maybe the best way is to escourt him out. 
Would you give me your opinion what hap- 
pened at that Chicago trial? 


The Chairman: Maybe the best way is not 
to ask that question. He is not an expert. He is 
a Canadian and his work is in Canada. Lets 
leave at that. 


Senator McGrand: I will let it £0. 


The Chairman: Do you think you could 
make any useful contribution? 


Mr. Borovoy: Except only insofar as it may 
suggest something about our discourse this 
morning, it may not be necessary for me to 
go into any great elaboration about the situa- 
tion in Chicago which, you quite rightly say, 


is not germaine to our discussion. What I am 
-eoncerned about is the possibility what the 
_ Senator may be implying is that there may be 
-something in our brief which would tolerate 
and even suggest that rowdy court room 
_ behaviour is within the permissible limits of 
dissent. Let me assure the Senator that it is 
| not. Certainly, in our view, courts have every 
business controlling what goes on in court 
| rooms and maintaining an atmosphere of 
| decorum. 


I have many qualms about the statutes 
under which those people were charged in 
Chicago. I think the statutes may properly be 
subject to examination from a civil liberties 
stand point and subject to very serious chal- 
_ lenge. Insofar as court room conduct is con- 
cerned I have no difficulty to say that those 
kind of antics cannot be permitted and I hope 
that nothing in our brief suggested to you 
that we were in favour of permitting it. The 
- one reference I made to the court, if you will 
recall Senator, was not the conduct of people 
_in the court house but remarks they made 
_ miles from the court house. It is that that I 

don’t think should be subject to the contempt 
power of the courts. 


Senator McGrand: You mentioned that in 
your brief, yes. 


Mr. Borovoy: Now, in our contempt of 
court concepts, the courts can exercise the 
power to punish statements made miles from 
the court house. In my respectful opinion that 
leaves something to be desired. 


Senator McGrand: That’s why I mentioned 
it. 
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Mr. Borovoy: I would not apply that to 
inside the court room; certainly not. 


Senator Fournier: Let’s finish this up. 
The Chairman: Yes. Go head. 


Senator Fournier: The point the Doctor 
mentioned, you escort these people from the 
court. There is a point where they cannot be 
escorted from the court. They have to be 
dragged out by the hair. That gives a differ- 
ent picture altogether. 


The Chairman: We have never faced that 
in this country. 


Mr. Borovoy: I wouldn’t want to write a 
manual here on the various techniques of 
ejecting people from rooms. Suffice it to say 
that the minimal force required to execute 
the legal obligation and I agree with the pres- 
ent state of the law on that score. 


The Chairman: We are dealing with real 
life problems as they affect the poor. We have 
had a very interesting morning, ably present- 
ed. If you run short of legal briefs we have 
left you with a brief this morning as to what 
action you can take in the immediate future 
which will keep you well employed. I think 
you should direct yourself in that respect 
because it is essential. 


On behalf of the Committee, Mr. Borovoy, 
we are aware of the very distinguished ser- 
vice that you are giving to the Civil Liberties 
Organization and the progress that it has 
made under your guidance. To you Mr. 
Cooper and Mr. Posluns we extend our 
thanks for coming this morning. 


The committee ajourned. 
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PART A—Poverty and Civil Liberties—Some 
General Observations 


Clearly, it will require much more than the 
extension of civil liberties to abolish poverty 
in this country. Of necessity, a civil liberties 
submission will not deal with the various eco- 
nomic solutions which have been recommend 
in our succession of wars on poverty. 
Nowhere in this submission will there appear 
either a favorable or a critical evaluation of 
fiscal and monetary policy, the nationalization 
of industry, the white paper on taxation, or 
the Prices and Incomes Commission. 


Civil liberties are concerned less with the 
substance of government economic policy 
than with the method by which existing 
policy is administered and the process by 
which change in policy is effected. The civil 
liberties contribution to the problem of pover- 
ty lies mainly in overcoming the disadvan- 
tages of poverty in the administration of 
existing law and the processes available to 
change the law. Our thrust will be essentially 
twofold. 

1. How can we promote greater equality 
for the poor under existing law? 

2. How can we increase participation of 
the poor in the processes to change the 
law? 


PART B—Poverty and the Procedural Protec- 
tions of Existing Law 


(1) Legal Rights and Legal Service 

One of our favorite social doctrines is 
equality under the law. Every man—black or 
white, Jew or Gentile, Protestant or Catholic, 
rich or poor is entitled to equal treatment 
under the law--—the right to present his evi- 


dence, the right to cross examine his adver- 
sary’s evidence, the right to be presumed 
innocent until proved guilty. 


Of course, there is an uncomfortable 
dichotomy between possessing and enjoying 
these legal rights. In our complex society, we 
cannot enjoy legal rights without legal ser- 
vice. Between the doctrine and the reality of 
legal equality stands the lawyer trained to 
navigate through the increasingly murky sea 
of laws, customs, restrictions, and regulations. 
But the very complexity of legal training has 
compounded the costs of legal services. 


Thus it is clear how the fact of poverty can 
subvert the goal of equality. Meagre resources 
cannot purchase costly services. Yet costly 
legal services are indispensable to equal legal 
rights. 


The challenge of poverty to the goal of 
equality is to devise a method for making the 
voices of the law responsive to the call of the 
voiceless. 


Thus far, Canada has responded to this 
challenge with a series of publically subsi- 
dized legal aid plans in the many jurisdictions 
of this country. Our problem is to determine 
whether and to what extent the present state 
of legal aid can resolve the dichotomy 
between equality in legal theory and equality 
in legal practice. 


Regrettably, very few comprehensive stu- 
dies have been undertaken into the state of 
legal aid service in this country. Thus, what- 
ever material we have will be more sugges- 
tive than conclusive. Within these rather 
severe limitations, we will do the best we can. 


Our own organization’s survey into the 
administration of various aspects of criminal 
justice has already yielded some suggestive 
information about legal aid service in Win- 
nipeg, Halifax and Montreal. Although we 
have not yet had the opportunity to subject 
our findings to proper analysis and indeed 
even to complete our finding to proper anal- 
ysis and indeed even to complete our findings, 
some of the preliminary material is rather 
revealing. 


Of thirty-seven accused persons whose 
cases were disposed of on the court calendars 
of five randomly chosen days in Winnipeg, 


only six were represented by counsel. The ~ 


magistrates court disposed of criminal charges 


against thirty-one persons who had no legal 
‘representation. Thirty-six persons were con- 
-victed; in fact all thirty-six pleaded guilty as 
charged. Ten of them were sentenced to vari- 
ous terms of penal incarceration. Yet the one 


‘hundred and sixty thousand dollars currently 


allocated for the year ending March 31, 1970 
represents a substantial increase in Manito- 
ba’s public commitment to legal aid. In the 
year ending March 31, 1969, there was an 
allocation of only forty thousand dollars of 
public funds. 


Three randomly chosen court calendars 
from Halifax during the month of January 
1970 depict something of the Nova Scotia pat- 
tern. Of fifty-nine disposed of accused, only 
seven were represented by counsel; fifty-two 
were unrepresented. During this time, fifty- 
one persons were convicted on the basis of 


_ forty-seven pleas of guilty and four findings 
of guilt. Six persons went to jail. The Nova 
| Scotia Government 


is currently spending 


| about twenty-five thousand dollars per year 
on legal aid. 


Of twenty-six disposed of accused in three 
randomly chosen court calendars from early 
February in Montreal, only four were repre- 
sented by counsel and twenty-two were 
unrepresented. 


Although as high a number as thirteen 
went free because of withdrawals of the 
charges or acquittals, eight were convicted 
and five were committed for trial. We have 
no record yet of incarcerations during this 
period. 


Although the province of New Brunswick 
has committed itself to the principle of enact- 
ing a legal aid plan, at present it does little 
more than pay the defence of poor prisoners 
who are indicted or committed for trial in a 
restricted number of serious offences. 


Eligibility for government subsidized legal 
aid in Saskatchewan requires an annual 
income amounting to less than two thousand 
dollars for unmarried persons and twenty-five 
hundred dollars for married persons. 
Although we have no evaluations or statisti- 
cal evidence on the operation of the plan, we 
can well imagine what quantity of legal ser- 
vice is available for poor people on the basis 
of these near—starvation eligibility require- 
ments. 


The actual fees payable to lawyers under 
the plan bolsters the picture. In any case tried 
in the district court judges criminal court, the 
half day fee for senior counsel if fifty dollars 
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and, on a plea of guilty, twenty dollars. 
Junior counsel in the same situation are enti- 
tled to forty dollars and fifteen dollars. In 
magistrates court, senior counsel are entitled 
to forty dollars for a half day and twenty 
dollars on a plea of guilty and junior counsel 
to forty dollars and fifteen dollars. On the 
private market, such a schedule of fees could 
purchase little more than the introductory 
salutations at the beginning of the hearing. 


By contrast, during the year ending March 
31, 1969, the province of Ontario incurred a 
net cost of over seven million dollars to subsi- 
dize legal fees in close to fifty thousand cases. 
Significantly, these statistics represent assist- 
ance both in criminal and in civil cases. 


When we are dealing with the fundamental 
civil liberty of equality before the law, a 
situation of “regional disparities” is especially 
repugnant. To this end, our first major objec- 
tive should be the equalization of legal aid 
services throughout the country. It is no 
longer tolerable to perpetuate a state of 
affairs in which indigent persons who run 
afoul of the same law in different provinces 
will owe their legal protections less to the 
quality of their act than to the place where it 
occurred. 


Accordingly, we recommend a system of 
federal grants to insure everywhere in 
Canada at least that state of subsidized legal 
aid that is available in Ontario. Some adjust- 
ments might be made in other federal ser- 
vices in order to promote equity between those 
provinces that provide these legal services 
through their own resources and those calling 
for a greater share of federal assistance. 
However, because of the resources at its con- 
trol and the pivotal character of its role, it is 
the federal government which must take the 
initiative. 

But the goal of equality under the law 
requires that we go beyond the level of legal 
aid experience in Ontario. The bulk of 
Ontario’s publically subsidized legal aid has 
been used in litigation. What this means is 
that most of the help we have given to the 
poor has arisen after the damage has been 
done. But General Motors’ battery of lawyers 
provides assistance in avoiding the court- 
room. 

In order to promote both greater equality 
and greater substance in the exercise of legal 
rights in Canada, we must devise a more 
effective programme of state—subsidized 
preventive legal service. In this connection, 
we associate ourselves with the concept of a 
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community legal clinic physically located in 
the residential areas of the poor. The concept 
calls for state—salaried lawyers who operate 
a store front clinic that aggressively attracts 
the patronage of the poor. 


The lawyers would be encouraged to spe- 
cialize in the problems of the poor—consumer 
credit, landlord-tenant, welfare, workman’s 
compensation, unemployment insurance etc. 
Unlike the traditional law practice that 
refrains from advertising its services, the 
state-subsidized clinic would go looking for 
problems. Because of generations of aliena- 
tion from the legal world, poor people are 
often unaware that their problems can be 
resolved or even characterized -on a legal 
basis. That is why traditional law practice is 
often irrelevant to their needs. The clinic 
lawyers would publish and distribute litera- 
ture, visit homes, speak at community meet- 
ings in order to promote a maximum use of 
their services. The emphasis would be what it 
is in the corporate world—how to vindicate 
their clients’ interests, as much as possible, 
without resort to litigation. 


Of course, within the context of this sub- 
mission we are not able to deal adequately 
with the details of such a proposal. It is not 
difficult to conceive of a wide variety of 
problems which would accompany the intro- 
duction of such a programme. Suffice it, at 
this stage, to point up the desirable direction 
of government effort. To this end, we join 
the community and legal aid services pro- 
gramme of the Osgoode Hall Law School at 
York University in recommending 

“a joint federal—all province study... of 
probable legal needs of indigent areas 
under an all—service providing legal aid 
scheme.” 


As an additional aid in working out the 
details of such a proposal, the federal govern- 
ment should undertake much sooner the 
establishment of some legal aid clinics ona 
demonstration project basis. They could pro- 
vide a useful guide to the ultimate develop- 
ment of nation—wide comprehensive program 
of all—purpose legal services. 


The gap between the theory and practice 
of Canadian legal equality is great indeed. 
As a whole, legal aid in this country is little 
more than a ritual gesture on the road to 
equality. As such, it is more a salve to 
those who have, than a help to those who 
need. With respect, it is time we were more 
serious. 
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(2) Some Additional Protections in the Crimi- 
nal Law 


At almost any time, we could walk into a 
Canadian prison and find a number of people 
who are suffering forced confinement without 
ever having been found guilty of a criminal 
offence. Sometimes the incarceration under 
such circumstances has gone on for days, 
sometimes for weeks, and sometimes even 
months. 


In a great number of these situations, the 
imposition of the penalty is attributable more 
to poverty than to any other factor. Many of 
these people are languishing in jail because 
they lack the financial means to pay the bail 
which has been set in their cases. Great num- 
bers of those charged with criminal offences 
whose trials are delayed must purchase their 
freedom with money during the interim 
period. Thus, the liberty of the subject often 
depends less on the nature of the impugned 
conduct than the size of the accused’s wallet. 


Our legal system contains fewer inequities 
more offensive to the principle of legal equal- 
ity than the concept of financial bail. Persons, 
whom the law presumes innocent, suffer long 
periods of incarceration essentially because 
they are too financially poor to purchase their 
freedom. 


This deformity in our legal structure was 
persuasively brought to our attention a 
number of years ago in Martin Friedland’s 
classic study “Detention Before Trial”. Unfor- 
tunately, there has been little significant 
change since the publication of Professor 
Friedland’s work. 


A few random tests undertaken more 
recently convey the same basic pattern. When 
our organization examined a Toronto court 
calendar for August 1968 we found that an 
aggregate total of two hundred and thirty-two 
days were spent in jail by approximately six 
people against whom all charges were with- 
drawn during the month of August. A sixty- 
eight year old man was arrested and charged 
with making a false statement on July 3rd. 
He sat in custory until August 1st when his 
charge was withdrawn. The prosecution with- 
drew charges against other people who had 
already been in custody for 19 days, 16 days, 
33 days, 3 days, and 2 days. Perhaps the most 
shocking of these cases occurred on August 
2nd. A charge of possession of narcotics was 
withdrawn against a man who had been 
arrested for this offence on March 23rd. He 
had been deprived of his freedom for 131 
days and, in the final result, the prosecution 


decided it lacked sufficient evidence to go to 
trial. 


The same court calendar discloses an aggre- 
gate total of 235 days of jail time which were 
served by four people whose ultimate penalty 
was either probation or suspended sentence. 
‘One of these cases involved a seventeen year 
old boy who was arrested on June 3rd, 
charged with possession of a dangerous 
weapon and a breach of the Liquor Control 
Act. From June 3rd until August Ist, 58 days, 
this boy sat in custody. On August Ist, the 
Crown withdrew the serious charge of pos- 
sessing a dangerous weapon and the court 
imposed one year probation for the liquor 
‘offence. 


Recent news stories suggest that a year and 
a half later, we would probably find similar 
/eases in many jails throughout the country. 


Significantly, not even the goal of public 
safety is adequately protected through the 
pail system. Often, the wealthy accused who 
are able to purchase their freedom until trial 
pose a much greater threat to society than 


-many of the impoverished accused whose 


financial insolvency keeps them locked up 
until trial. In the greatest number of cases, 
we achieve virtually nothing with financial 
bail except incarceration of the poor. 


_ Fortunately, the Federal Minister of Justice 
has announced his intention to reform the 
bail laws. We should give this effort every 
support. To this end, the Canadian Civil Lib- 
erties Association recommends the adoption 


of a different system for determining the 
issues of freedom and detention before trial. 


| Consistent with our legal presumption of 


innocence all accused should be, prima facie, 
entitled to their freedom before trial, unless 
the Crown can satisfy the court of one of the 
following: 

1. Because of the nature of the offence 
with which he is charged and the life 
style he has been pursuing, the accused is 
not likely to appear in court for his trial. 

2. Because of the accused’s propensity 
to commit dangerous acts against persons 
and property, it is not safe to set him 
free. 


On the basis of these criteria, the entitle- 
ment to freedom would be behavioural rather 
than financial. By reshaping our law in this 
way, we could maximize the conditions of 
freedom and minimize the disadvantages of 
poverty, without significant jeopardy to the 
interests of public safety. 
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Another inequity in the criminal law con- 
cerns the imposition of monetary penalties for 
criminal conduct. Obviously, this punishes the 
poor man more severely than the rich man. 
Moreover, when the fine is demanded 
immediately more poor men than rich men 
will be forced into prison. Again incarceration 
is more attributable to financial limitation 
than to criminal behaviour. Accordingly, we 
recommend a mandatory system of reasonable 
instalments for the payment of criminal fines. 
At least, this would give the poor offender a 
more equal chance to avoid the jail house. 


(3) Some Special Protections in the Welfare 
Law 


The concept of legal equality requires 
adjustments not only in the general law 
applicable to everyone but also in the special 
laws applicable to the poor ie. welfare law. 
What about the complex of procedures and 
rights in the body of the law which deals 
especially and daily with most impoverished 
people in our society? Do the laws of special 
application to the poor provide the procedural 
fairness that characterize the laws of general 
application to everyone? 


In this regard, we applaud the initiative 
undertaken by the federal government in the 
Canada Assistance Plan. In order to promote 
procedural due process for the impoverished 
recipients of federal welfare funds, the par- 
ticipating provinces must provide a “pro- 
cedure for appeals”. 


Again we regret that such a measure may 
be more of a ritual gesture than a legal safe- 
guard. An investigation of provincial welfare 
practices will disclose the violation of some of 
the most fundamental canons of procedural 
fairness known to the law. On most of these 
issues, the Canada Assistance Plan maintains 
a resonant silence. Moreover, even some of 
the provincial appeal procedures, notwith- 
standing the requirements of federal law, 
contain more verbal bark than legal bite. 


Our experience with public welfare 
administration in the province of Ontario has 
disclosed a rather questionable practice at the 
outset of a recipient’s relationship with many 
municipal welfare administrations. The 
recipient is required to sign a special consent 
form giving welfare officials a continuing 
right of access to his home. The affront to the 
principle of legal equality is clear. The priva- 
cy of the home is one of the most sacred 
doctrines in our legal tradition. This doctrine 
protects all the rest of us including the most 
dangerous criminals. Unless there is a situa- 
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tion of hot pursuit, even the police are 
obliged to secure a judicial warrant before 
entering the home of a dangerous criminal. 


In this way, the innocent indigent on wel- 
fare claims fewer legal rights than the sus- 
pected robber at large. To effectuate the prin- 
ciple of equality between the general law and 
the poor law, the Canada Assistance Plan 
should provide another condition on the use 
of federal money—no welfare officer should 
be entitled to compel access to the home of a 
welfare recipient unless he can secure a war- 
rant upon satisfying a disinterested judicial 
officer that there are reasonable and probable 
grounds for the belief that a search of the 
premises will disclose a violation of the law. 


Recently, an Ontario deserted wife on wel- 
fare received some shocking news when she 
opened her mail one morning. A letter from 
the Director of Family Benefits simply 
informed her that “because of information on 
file” she now fell into a disqualifying catego- 
ry, and that, effective a few days earlier, the 
welfare allowance for herself and four chil- 
dren was cancelled. 


Again, the discrepancy between the poor 
law and the general law is obvious. The 
common law and statute law of general 
application invariably require the right to a 
fair hearing. For example, if one party is 
sued for a minor debt, he is entitled to 
advance notice of the claim against him, 
representation by counsel, an opportunity to 
cross-examine his adversary’s evidence, an 
opportunity to present his own case and 
adjudication by a distinterested thirty party. 
In the case of our deserted wife on welfare, 
however, a very major matter, her entire 
livelihood was taken away without any hear- 
ing of any kind. Moreover, the decision- 
maker, far from being a disinterested third 
party, is the cost-conscious dispenser of 
welfare. 


No appeal machinery can adequately recti- 
fy this violation of fundamental due process. 
Invariably, the appeal machinery takes time. 
But any delay could produce irreparable 
damage to the family dependent on welfare. 


Much of the provincial welfare legislation 
in this country is silent on the issue of a fair 
hearing before the occasion of the first 
adverse decision. This situation calls for a 
cure at the federal level. In order to provide 
minimum standards of procedural fairness 
throughout the country, the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan should base the use of federal 
funds in provincial welfare administration on 
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the condition that the provincial legislatior 
require a fair hearing before the first adverse 
decision is made. If the welfare administratoy 
is intending to deny, adversely vary, suspené 
or cancel welfare benefits, he should be 
obliged to give reasonable advance notice oj 
his intention and reasons for so doing. This 
notice should include a summary of the evi- 
dence that is being relied upon. At that stage, 
the applicant of recipient should be entitled, 
with or without counsel, to challenge the evi- 
dence and present evidence and arguments of 
his own. This could be done orally or in 
writing. The hearing need not be formal or 
lengthy. It could take the form of an inter- 
view or discussion. The objective is to give 
the person affected a reasonable and effective 
opportunity to persuade the administrator 
before the decision is made. The right of a 
fair hearing is so basic to procedural fairness 
that a federal initiative is crucial. 


Having legislated the requirement for 
appeal machinery as a condition of obtaining 
federal funds, the federal government has not 
exhausted its role. 


Have all the provinces enjoying federal 
assistance complied with the requirement? 
Thus far, in at least one case, the province of 
Quebec, the Lieutenant Governor-in-Council 
has failed to proclaim the legislative provi- 
sions for appeal machinery. Moreover, is the 
provincial appeal machinery operating 
according to the intention of the Canada 
Assistance Plan? | 


In some cases we have our doubts. 


In the province of Ontario, for example, the 
welfare board of review contains a number of 
people who had previously served for long | 
periods of time in provincial or municipal 
departments. As such, they were intimately 
involved in the formulation and execution of. 
department policy. Yet, it is this very policy 
which will so often be under attack at board 
of review hearings. The problem is to what 
extent can we anticipate a fresh and | 
independent evaluation of welfare policy 
under such circumstances. 


Indeed, a number of board of review judg- | 
ments in the province of Ontario have dis- 
missed welfare claims without the slightest 
attempt to analyze anew or even to examine 
the statute or regulations. These judgments 
have upheld the policy of the Family Benefits 
Branch by simply proclaiming that the dis- 
puted policy has been the practice of the 
Family Benefits Branch. It is rather a novel | 
form of jurisprudence, to say the least, for 


| 


) 


the appellate tribunal to invoke the authority 
‘of the very tribunal whose judgment is under 
~ appeal. 


’ Both the reality and the appearance of 
‘independent procedures require that the 
appeal boards be made up predominantly of 
people from outside the ranks of welfare 
administration. 


Independence also requires a_ structural 
‘separation between the operations of the 
‘appeal board and the department. In mid 
February 1970 an applicant for public welfare 


vin Nova Scotia received the following letter: 


- “Tm January you requested an appeal 
~ under the provisions of the Social Assist- 
» ance Act in respect to your application 
' for Municipal Social Assistance. ..It was 
the unanimous decision of the Appeal 
- Board that you do not have the budget 
deficit as defined under the regulations of 
» the Social Assistance Act and, therefore, 
| mae municipal social assistance to you and 
_-.- your family cannot be granted at this 
| Rae time,’ 
_ Significantly, this letter was sent on the 
stationery of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare and signed by the Administrator of the 
Public Assistance Division of the Nova Scotia 


_ Department. 


The imposition of departmental intermedi- 


aries creates the appearance of a dependent 
relationship between the appeal board and 
department. Accordingly, another minimum 
standard which should be required of welfare 
appeal boards is direct communication 
between the appeal board and the public. 


_.. It appears that very few lawyers have been 
appointed to serve on the welfare appeal 
boards. It appears also that appeal boards are 
_often.called upon to interpret statutes and 
regulations. Clearly, legal advice is necessary 
to competent performance. The present state 
of affairs in many of the provinces would 
create the impression that the appeal boards 
might seek legal advice from within the gov- 
ernnment service. Again, such an arrangement 
or even the appearance of such an arrange- 
ment would be a negation of the independent 
role of appeal machinery. Again, the Canada 
Assistance Plan should require that welfare 
appeal boards be given the resources to 
engage independent counsel. 
Not all welfare boards publish the judg- 
ments they render. Clearly, publication is 
necessary to due process. Tomorrow’s appli- 
cant is at an unfair disadvantage unless he has 
21895—3 
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the knowledge of what happened to today’s 
applicant. 


Publication is a vital safeguard against 
arbitrary adjudication. In allowing for public 
scrutiny and open criticism, publication pro- 
motes the objectives of consistency, fairness, 
and improvement. Again, we have a discre- 
pancy between the procedures provided in the 
general law and those in the poor law. Socie- 
ty has provided some kind of publication for 
the decisions of virtually every other tribunal 
that exercises judicial functions. But the 
tribunals which are involved in the special 
problems of the poor appear to operate 
behind a veil of secrecy. 


The Canada Assistance Plan should add the 
requirement of publication to the minimum 
standards of performance which would be 
expected of welfare appeal boards. 


It is obvious from the actual experience 
that the principle of due process of law in the 
field of public welfare requires much more 
than a provision for appeal. There are too 
many other areas where basic procedural 
fairness is violated and even the right of 
appeal does not conform to the prevailing 
standards of appellate jurisprudence. Even 
though the federal government may wish to 
avoid in‘ruding on the substance of welfare 
law, it has a duty, where federal funds are 
involved, to promote the adoption of proper 
procedures. The laws which are especially 
devised for poor Canadians should be admin- 
istered with the same regard for due process 
as the law of general application to all Cana- 
dians. The federal government is in the pivotal 
position to make this contribution to legal 
equality between the poor and the non-poor. 


But this requires even more than the adop- 
tion of the foregoing legislative recommenda- 
tions. It also requires a continuing review 
function. We know now that some provinces 
which received federal welfare funds were 
delinquent in setting up appeal machinery. 
We know of at least one province which 
hasn’t done so yet. When other minimum 
procedural requirements are written into the 
federal law, we must develop some machinery 
to guarantee that the provinces play their 
part. Again, this is a responsibility of the 
government that sets the minimum stand- 
ards—the federal government. 


While the federal government, itself, should 
be involved in the process of review, it might 
also assist welfare recipients to perform this 
function. One of the most glaring inadequa- 
cies in the administration of welfare law is 
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the wide spread ignorance of the rights and 
duties created by the law. Too many welfare 
applicants and recipients don’t know their 
rights and are reluctant to exercise them. Too 
many welfare administrators don’t know their 
limitations and are eager to exceed them. The 
federal government could perform the vital 
service of helping to fill the knowledge gap. 


Either by itself, or through grants to the 
provincial governments and/or the volun- 
tary sector of the community, the federal gov- 
ernment should take the initiative in a large 
scale programme of public education regard- 
ing the provisions of welfare law. To this end, 
advertisements should appear in the press, on 
radio, television, tramways, taxis, billboards 
etc. Leaflets and other forms of literature 
should be especially distributed in low— 
income areas and public housing develop- 
ments. Just as we have allocated so many 
resources in getting needy people off the wel- 
fare rolls, so should we spend some resources 
in putting needy people on the welfare rolls. 
Moreover, we should make a special effort to 
inform people of their rights and duties 
where we can anticipate conflict between the 
interests of the welfare office and the inter- 
ests of the welfare recipient. Recipients are 
not likely to press their rights against officials 
unless the government has specifically 
advised them that they may do so. According- 
ly, we would urge the federal government to 
promote the distribution, through the mail 
and in welfare offices, of leaflets and pam- 
phlets which set out, among other matters, 
the rights which we have advocated in this 
submission. 


Again, a vigorous educational programme 
would help to resolve the inequality between 
the poor law and the general law. Other gov- 
ernment services have not been so reluctant. 
There has been considerable publicity about 
Medicare, unemployment insurance, work- 
man’s compensation, etc. Legal equality be- 
tween the poor and the non-poor requires a 
similar effort to promote information in the 
welfare area. Accordingly, we request a fed- 
eral government initiative in this direction. 


PART C—Poverty and the Democratic right 
to Change the law 


(1) Political Pressures and Legal Restraints 


But the better administration of existing 
law is not good enough. The road out of 
poverty will have to be paved with changes 
in law. As we have indicated, civil liberties 
are concerned, less with the substance than 
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with the process of change. To what exten 
does economic privation undermine politica 
participation? Does our system provide a fai 
opportunity for the poor as well as the rich t 
influence legislative policy? Again, we mus 
look behind the formal provisions and exam. 
ine the substantive reality. 


Pressure is the instrument of influence 
Where money is an additional source of the 
rich man’s pressure, the human body is the 
only source of the poor man’s pressure. The 
pressure weapons of the poor flow from the 
human body—the right to speak and the right 
to demonstrate. Thus, in order to make the 
political processes more responsive to the 
pressures of the poor, we must examine the 
legal restraints on speaking and demonstrat- 
ing. The more restrictive the law is of these 
activities, the less able the poor will be to 
impress their interests on government policy. 


In the current era, our society has faced 
more challenge from dissenters of the middle 
class than from those of the lower class. But 
the experience of to-day’s middle class dis- 
senters is highly relevant for tomorrow’s 
lower class dissenters. The law respecting dis- 
senting speech and deed has universal 
application. What signs are there that the law 
is receptive or hostile to challenge? What can 
we expect in the days ahead as the poor 
intensify their pressures for change? 


Thus far, Canada has felt few of the ten- 
sions generated elsewhere by those attacking 
the status quo and the repressions returned 
by those defending it. But during the past 
year, we have seen some striking examples of 
the Canadian capacity for retaliatory repres- 
sion in the face of unpleasant pressure. Fol- 
lowing a series of campus upheavals in the 
West, a young person was charged with and 
convicted of criminal libel for having written 


in an offbeat journal that a certain judge 


behaved like Pontius Pilate. Following some 
student upheaval in the Maritimes, a student 
was found guilty of contempt of court and 
went to jail for ten days for having written in 
his campus newspaper that a certain trial was 


a “mockery of justice” and that the courts — 


were “tools of the corporate elite”. In Toron- 
to, some young demonstrators were convicted 
of creating a disturbance for shouting “traitor 
Trudeau” at a Liberal Party picnic. In Mont- 
real, several outbreaks of violence in the 
streets provoked the enactment of a by-law 
prohibiting all demonstrations in the streets 
except, of course, the Grey Cup parade. 


yi lt is one thing to punish the assaults on 
persons and property that preceded the 
‘foregoing acts. But it is another thing to 
punish unpleasant words and to prohibit non- 
violent demonstrations. The fact that all this 
Jhappened within so short a period of time 
conveys both the repressive potential of our 
‘social character and the fragile basis of our 
right to dissent. The implications for poor 
peoples pressure are as obvious as they are 
a 


. If the law of dissent is neither fair nor 
secure, the poor dissenter will be even worse 
_off than his non-poor counterpart. While the 
middle class dissenter has other resources, the 
poor class dissenter has only his body. Where 
‘restrictions on speaking and demonstrating 
can handicap middle class dissent, they can 
obliterate lower class dissent. Moreover, the 
poor will be more helpless against the pres- 
sures of police and prosecution. 


Thus it is time for a more thorough evalua- 
‘tion of the right of lawful dissent in this 
country. Why do our courts retain the power 
to punish scandalizing statements about the 
courts that are made miles from the court- 
room? Would a person who shouted “bravo 
Trudeau” be as guilty of creating a distur- 
bance as the one who shouted “traitor Tru- 
deau”? Is it an offence to shout nasty slogans 
at a noisy picnic? Does the offence arise 
simply because other people are likely to be 
provoked? Does this mean that the speaker 
' must be silent because he might be attacked? 
Can the offence of particivation in an unlaw- 
ful assembly punish those who attract vio- 
‘lence to themselves as well as those who 
incite it against others? 


Should the time and route of assemblies in 
the streets be as subject as they are to-day to 
the di-cretion of the police? Should the right 
_ to large numbers of pickets in labour disputes 
be as subject to injunctive restraint as it is 
| to-day? Should the law provide for collective 
| bargaining in landlord-tenant disputes with 
' some kind of protection for rent strikes as it 
does not to-day? Should the law punish 
retaliatory evictions of tenants from their 
homes for membership in tcnant unions as it 
now punishes retaliatory discharges of work- 
ers from their jobs for membership in labour 
unions? 

The effective participation by the poor in 
the democratic processes of changing the law 
requires a painstaking examination of these 
issues. As we have indicated, the right to 
speak, to picket, and to demonstrate are the 
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chief instruments through which poor people 
can effectively influence legislative policy. 
Although this is not the place to enter upon 
an analysis of the legitimate extent and limits 
of the right of effective dissent, it is the place 
to request that the job be undertaken. The 
federal and the provincial jurisdictions are 
both involved. Accordingly, we recommend 
that the federal government initiate with the 
provincial governments a co-operative inves- 
tigation of the law respecting the right of 
dissent in this country. 


At issue is the confidence of poor people in 
the non-violent democratic processes and, 
indeed, the very viability of the democratic 
processes. 

(2) Toward More Viable Pressure Groups of 
the Poor 


To a very great extent, ours is a society of 
pressure groups. At any given time, govern- 
ment policy will reflect the balance of power 
among the pressure groups. For too long, 
those at the bottom of the economic ladder 
have been left out of the social consensus 
because they failed to organize self-serving 
pressure groups. 


At last, the situation is beginning to 
change. Pressure groups of the poor—welfare 
recipients, public housing tenants, urban slum 
dwellers, Indians—are beginning to emerge 
all over the country. However, although the 
organizational activity is great, the political 
impact is slight. This is because the problems 
of internal organization are enormous and the 
conflict with outside groups is severe. In our 
complex society, effective citizen organization 
requires money. There must be money to 
recruit members; there must be money to 
hire competent staff. All the major pressure 
groups in this society have resources to 
advance their interests. Many of these groups 
are exerting pressures on the government in 
direct conflict with the interests of poor 
people. There is no way that a poor people’s 
organization can survive in this atmosphere 
of compiexity and conflict unless it has an 
adequate amount of money. 


Yet the very poor people whose interests 
the organization has been designed to 
advance, don’t have the money to support the 
effort. Such groups will be forced to solicit 
contributions from beyond their own ranks. 
Invariably, there are more affluent elements 
of the population whose generous impulses 
are propelled in these directions. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there are serious impedi- 
ments to such voluntary donations. Under the 
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law, donations to such organizations are not 
deductible for income tax purposes. In order 
to secure tax deductible status, an organiza- 
tion must be totally involved in “charitable” 
activities. The exertion of political pressures 
to effect legislative goals falls outside of what 
the law considers “charitable”. This consti- 
tutes a major impediment to the fund-raising 
efforts. of the poor people’s organizations. 
Many potential donors and most foundations 
will not contribute under such circumstances. 


We, therefore, recommend that a workable 
formula be devised to extend tax-deductible 
status to pressure activities and organizations 
for and of the poor. Once the formula is 
developed, the Income Tax Aet should be 
amended accordingly. 


One other way for poor peoples organiza- 
tions to secure money is through the provi- 
sion of publie funds. Indeed, the Department 
of National Health and Welfare has already 
begun to extend subsidies to poor people’s 
pressure groups. The problem, of course, is 
the limits of government’s willingness to sub- 
sidize pressure upon itself. At the point where 
the pressure group becomes most effective it 
may pose a _ political embarrassment to 
government. 


Even though the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare has made some admirable 
statements about his desire to give money 
without strings and his willingness to risk 
unpleasant pressures, there is a_ structural 
restriction on the autonomy of the poor peo- 
ple’s organization. This Minister may very 
well be good for his word. But what about 
tomorrow’s incumbent? Moreover,’ to what 
extent might the recipient organization 
restrict itself out of anticipation of political 
interference? 


It would, therefore, be desirable to devise a 
method of providing some public financial 
assistance to poor people’s organizations with 
a minimum of partisan influence. In this con- 
nection, we might give consideration to the 
establishment by government of a council 
with an adequate budget and independent 
statutory power to allocate public funds for 
organizational activity aimed at the relief of 
poverty. In making the appointments to the 
council and in setting the annual budget, the 
government would retain a degree of control 
over the operation. But the control would be 
less direct. Moreover, if the council members, 
as individuals, enjoyed public respect and, as 
officials, enjoyed some tenure of Office, they 
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could function 


with a fair degree of 
independence. 3 


Of course, numerous problems would 
accompany the attempt to establish such 
machinery. It is in the hope of precipitating 
soon a more thorough analysis of these prob- 
lems, that we recommend now consideration 
of this concept. , te 
PART D—Summary of Recommendations and 
Conclusion “a 


The Canadian Civil Liberties Association 
requests. the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty to recommend the following: ~ 

(1) a system of federal grants to promote 
all over Canada a more equal and sub- 
stantial level of legal aid service in civil 
and criminal matters. 4 
(2) a federal-provincial investigation of 
legal problems of indigent areas under an 
all-service legal aid scheme and, in the 
Meantime, some federally-funded store- 


front legal clinics on a demonstration 


project basis. 
(3) the reform of our bail laws to provide 
that all accused persons are entitled to 


their freedom pending trial, unless the 


Crown can satisfy the court that the 
accused is not likely to appear for his 
trial, or that his freedom will endanger 
public safety. 
(4) a mandatory system of reasonable 
instalments for the payment of criminal 
fines. } 
(5) more effective federal review of the 
requirement for welfare appeal proces 
dures in those provinces receiving federal 
welfare funds. 2 
(6) an effective federal initiative to pro- 
mote in those provinces receiving federal 
welfare funds, the following additional 
minimum standards of procedural fair- 
ness: i 
(a) the payment of a welfare allowance 
will not enable welfare officers without 
a proper warrant to compel access to 
the homes of welfare recipients. 

(b) no one will suffer a denial, adverse 
variation, suspension or cancellation of 
a welfare benefit unless he has a.rea- 
sonable opportunity to present his case 
before the decision is made. § 
(c) welfare appeal boards will be com- 
posed predominantly of people from 
outside the present and former ranks 
of welfare administrations. et 
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(d) welfare appeal boards and welfare 
departments will be structurally sepa- 
rate and have separate legal counsel. 
(e) welfare appeal boards will publish 
their judgments with names deleted. 
(f) a major educational programme will 
be undertaken to more adequately 
inform welfare recipients, welfare 
administrators and the public regarding 
the rights and duties in the welfare law. 
(7) a federal-provincial investigation of 
the legal right of effective non-violent 
dissent in Canada. 
(8) the development of a formula to 
extend tax-deductible status to pressure 
activities and organizations for and of the 
poor. 
(9) consideration of independent grant- 
giving machinery to provide public funds 
for organizational activity aimed at the 
relief of poverty. 


The foregoing recommendations neither 
disparage nor idolize those who live in pover- 
ty. We take issue with those who impute all 
wisdom to the poor and those who impute no 
wisdom to the poor. As a civil liberties 
organization our prime concern is the viabili- 
ty of political democracy. The poor must get 
equal treatment under existing laws and 
equal access to the processes which change 
the law. Our one commitment of faith is that 
more equitable decisions are more likely to 
flow from more equitable representation. The 
democratic processes cannot guarantee jus- 
tice, but all other systems can guarantee injus- 
tice. This submission has been designed less 
for the special interests of those in poverty 
than for the general interest of all in liberty. 


Respectfully Submitted 


A. Alan Borovoy 
General Counsel 
Canadian Civil Liberties 
Association 


Queen’s Printer for Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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MEMBERS OF THE 


SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
The Honourable David A. Croll, Sean 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle, _ Hastings, 

Carter, Inman, 

Connolly EES N ore): Lefrancois, 

Cook, . MacDonald tgueersy: 
Croll, -McGrand,- °} 
Eudes, i. ‘Pearson, 

Everett, Quart, 

Fergusson, - Roebuck, 

Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, ‘Sparrow. 


Deputy Chairman), 


(18 Members) 
(Quorum 6) 


es 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of ane Senate of Tuesday, 
October 28, 1969: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty 
in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as ey be oe, for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 

That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 

Bélisle, Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier (Mada- 
waska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, Pearson, Quart, 
Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 


In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following:— 

“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.” 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
Octber 29, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving 
on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and re- 
port all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, April 21, 1970. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman), Carter, Eudes, 
Fergusson, Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Inman, McGrand, Pearson and 
Quart. (9). 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 
The following witinesses were heard: 


THE BOARD OF EVANGELISM AND SOCIAL ACTION, THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA: 
Rev. Arthur J. Gowland, Secretary; 
Rev. Alexander K. Campbell, Chairman; 
Rev. Thomas Gemmell, Committee on Economic and Social Justice; 
Rev. W. L. Young, Past Chairman; 
Rev. Alexander Zeidman, Superintendent of Scott Mission. 


The brief submitted by the Board of Evangelism and Social Action, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, was ordered to be printed as Appendix “A” 
to these proceedings. 


A study by the Social Policy and Research Department of the United 
Community Services of the Greater Vancouver Area, entitled “GUARANTEED 
INCOME OR GUARANTEED EMPLOYMENT?” was ordered to be printed as 
Appendix “B” to these proceedings. 


At 11.50 a.m. the Committee adjourned until Thursday, April 23, 1970, at 
10.00 am. 


ATTEST: 
Georges A. Coderre, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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Ottawa, Tuesday, April 21, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: I now call the meeting to 
order. All of you have received a copy of this 


report entitled “Guaranteed Income or Guar- 


anteed Employment”. It is by the Social 
Policy and Research Department of the 
United Community Services of the greater 
Vancouver area. I think it is one that should 


‘be on our record. 
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(For text of report see Appendix “B”). 


_ We have before us this morning the Board 
of Evangelism and Social Action of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada. On my right is 
the Reverend Arthur J. Gowland, Secretary 
of the Board of Evangelism and Social Action. 
He is a full-time national staff person. He 
brought with him some others whom he will 
introduce to you and then make a statement. 


' Reverend Arthur J. Gowland, Secretary, 


'Board of Evangelism and Social Action: 
| Thank you, Mr. Chairman. On my right is the 
Reverend Alexander K. Campbell, the Chair- 


| mell, 
Church, Oshawa, Ontario, and a member of 
the committee on Economic and Social Jus- 


man of the Board of Evangelism and Social 


| Action of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
‘and the Minister of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
_ Church, Thorold, Ontario. 


- Sitting next to him is the Reverend W. L. 


' Young, Minister of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
| Church, Hamilton, Ontario, and a former 
| Chairman of the Board of Evangelism and 
| Social Action. 


* Next to him is the Reverend Thomas Gem- 
Minister of St. Luke’s Presbyterian 


tice, a committee of the Board of Evangelism 
and Social Action. 
' There is another member of our delegation, 


the Reverend Alexander Zeidman, the Super- 
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intendent of Scott Mission in Toronto who is 
coming by plane this morning. We hope he 
will be here shortly. 

Mr. Chairman, in introducing our report I 
am not going to read it because you have 
copies of it before you. I want to begin by 
personally, and on behalf of those of us here 
and all of the members of the Board of Evan- 
gelism and Social Action of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, to express our sincere 
appreciation for the opportunity of being able 
to present this brief on this very important 
issue in the life of Canada and the world 
today. 

I would also like to congratulate the Senate 
on your interest in this very vital issue, both 
for Canada and the world and on what you 
are doing to bring the plight of the poor to 
the attention of the people in Canada and the 
world. I am sure that this, in many ways, is a 
unique undertaking and for what you have 
done we are most appreciative. 


With regard to our brief, it is quite short. 
We made it that way because we feel that in 
view of the large number of groups that will 
be appearing before you and that have 
already appeared before you there is no point 
in our trying to cover the whole field of pov- 
erty and every aspect of it. We feel that what 
we should do, as a church, is to deal with 
those things in which we might be considered 
to have some competence, such as matters 
dealing with the attitudes of people to pover- 
ty and the poor and the impact of poverty on 
persons, families and society. We also have 
done this because we feel that the church 
must accept some responsibility for the elimi- 
nation of poverty and it is in these areas that 
the church is able to make its. best 
contribution. 

We also want to recognize and express our 
appreciation for what the Government is 
doing. In presenting this brief on poverty, we 
are not doing it as though nothing is being 
done to alleviate and eliminate poverty today. 
We recognize the splendid programs that 
already exist and for these we are really 
appreciative. 
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We are also mindful that, as far as Govern- 
ment is concerned, while we accuse Govern- 
ment of not doing certain things, we have to 
recognize that Government can move only as 
the people are prepared to stand behind it 
and as the people of the nation are prepared 
to make the resources available for programs 
such as this. 

With regard to what is poverty, we have in 
the appendix of the report indicated what it 
is. I would like talk about that for a few 
minutes. 

We would say that poverty is more than 
just being short of money. This is to be found 
on page 5 in the appendix, in the last para- 
graph on that page. 

We feel that poverty is a state of depriva- 
tion that results in people being bowed down 
and afflicted. We believe that poverty must be 
looked on as an unmitigated evil. 

Poverty deprives people of the opportunity 
for personal fulfilment and of making the 
best and full use of their gifts and energies in 
the service of God and man. We would 
underline this aspect of the definition of 
poverty. 

We recognize that while money is necessary 
to help eliminate poverty, it cannot be a fixed 
sum, because as Professor Galbraith has said, 
the poor are those who have fallen behind the 
rest of society. It is necessary, therefore, to 
have an escalator clause so that, as the cost of 
living goes up, the amount of money that is 
made available to the poor also increases. 
What I am saying is that we have to see pov- 
erty as a relative thing. 

I would like to say a few words about the 
causes of poverty. It has been pointed out 
that we have to be careful lest the war on 
poverty becomes a war on the poor; lest we 
think that the really important thing in this 
War on poverty is to motivate the poor to 
change their ways and their attitudes to life. 
There are many people within the church and 
within society today who have that attitude 
towards the poor, that if the poor would just 
change, if they would do something, if they 
would have a better outlook, the question of 
poverty would be solved. 

I would like to underline what we say in 
our report, on page 6. We tried to base what 
we say about poverty on what the scriptures 
teach. This is found in the second paragraph 
from the bottom on that page. It shows that 
the causes of poverty are not just the atti- 


to be stressed. I have already indicated some 


people. Some of the other delegates will be | 


they would just work harder, try harder, they 


mount a campaign or a program of education 
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tudes of the poor; the causes of poverty are to 
be found in society itself. If there is anything 
in our report that should be underlined, it is 
this, that we must get away from putting the 
emphasis on the poor as being the cause, and 
put the emphasis more on society. The state- 
ment which is quoted in the brief on that 
page 6 says: 


While in no way seeking to minimize 
the need for individual initiative and the 
necessity of doing all within one’s power 
to help oneself, and while recognizing 
that the poverty of some people is their 
own fault, the Scriptures speak of a God 
who loves poor people as well as others, 
and who is genuinely concerned about 
their plight. Though poverty may be the 
result of the sin of the poor, the Scrip- 
tures are more inclined to attribute it to 
the sin of society. They suggest that their 
plight is due to the greed of the rich 
(Amos 8:6), to the low wages paid by 
employers (James 5: 1-4), and the lack of 
genuine concern on the part of all of us 
for the total welfare of the people of our. 
communities and the world (St. Matthew. 
23: (31-46). | 

That final reference should be corrected to St. | 
Matthew 25. | 

We feel it is important to emphasize this. 

In our brief, we emphasize two things, edu- 
cation and income. We are not saying that 
there are not many others, but in our brief 
we feel that these are the things which have 


of these things, but we feel that the education | 
that is necessary is not just an education of 
the poor or providing more education for the 
poor, but it is to try to change the attitude of 
many people in our communities, to the poor 


: 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
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speaking to this. We have gone to our congre- 
gations and have discussed this with them. | 
We brought it to the attention of general 
assembly, our highest court. In discussing the 
question of poverty with many people, we 
have discovered that they have this strange 
attitude to the poor people, namely, that if | 


could help themselves and take care of their 
own problem. 


We feel that what has to be done is to 


that will change the attitude of the people of | 
Canada to the poor and their situation. 


| On page 4 of our brief, we have a recom- 


jmendation with regard to education: 

1. That a program of education be mount- 
-* ed to avoid a condescending and sneering 
i attitude towards the poor, e.g. radio and 
| ~ television programming, special releases 
by the National Film Board, the Queen’s 
Printer, etc., that the situation as to the 
' varying qualities of life existing in 
Canada be publicized so that the concern 
of all might be aroused. 


' The other thing we wish to emphasize is 
the need of money. We believe that money is 
required, that it is essential, and the decision 
of our board with regard to this is to be 
found on page 5, in appendix 1. The simplest 
thing to do would be for me to read the 
recommendation. The other members of the 
delegation may wish to speak to the recom- 
mendation. It reads as follows: 
' 1, That the Ministers of the Crown re- 
| sponsible for welfare be commended for 
| seeking improvement in the Canadian 
welfare system, and that they be urged to 
| base any changes on principles which 
include the following: 
(a) The method, whether by means of the 
j guaranteed annual income, or some other, 
have for its objective giving people 
necessary support without the dehuman- 
izing effect and the stigma associated 
with “welfare” as presently understood; 
| (b) The level of support should be ade- 
quate, perhaps necessitating an increase 
in the minimum wage, and it should 
include opportunity for self-improvement 
so that people might be encouraged to 
increase the degree of their self-reliance 
and humanity through training, and part 
or full-time work without penalty; 
(c) The scheme should be integrated with 
health departments in ways which would 
help the emotionally disturbed and men- 
tally incompetent and those otherwise 
unemployable because of life peculiari- 
ties. 


‘These are the things we would like to 
/emphasize. 

_ I think what our brief adds up to is this: 
that we feel that anything that is done to help 
the poor financially should not be done in the 
‘nature of charity or hand-outs; that it should 
'be given as a right; and to this extent we 
would agree most heartily with section 25 of 
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the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
adopted by the United Nations in 1948. 


I believe that is all I need to say in intro- 
ducing the brief. The other members of the 
delegation are prepared to speak to the brief. 


Senator Carter: This brief has emphasized 
over and over again the key to this problem 
of poverty, which is the attitude of the rich 
towards the poor and the attitude of officials, 
and the attitude of the Canadian public gen- 
erally. That is the big problem to be tackled. I 
wonder if you could give us some specific 
things that your institution is doing to change 
these attitudes. 


Rev. W. L. Young, Pastor, Si. Andrew's 
Presbyterian Church, Hamilton, Ontario: The 
General Assembly, the highest court of the 
Presbyterian Church, makes statements of 
policy and sees its role not just in terms of 
calling on governments at various levels to do 
things but calling upon its own people. Some 
of the recommendations of the General 
Assembly have been beamed in the direction 
which this question raises, calling upon our 
own membership, our own people to adopt 
different attitudes, more wholesome attitudes, 
towards the poor people who find themselves 
in difficult circumstances. I suppose we can 
scarcely avoid the image of the denomination 
being sort of middle-class, but we regret it. 
However, so be it. But this does not mean 
that we should not identify as much as possi- 
ble with the people who are poor. And we 
have called upon our congregations to empha- 
size with the poor, to avoid the temptation 
to profiteer in any way as landlords, and, 
within our congregations within our churches 
to seek to mount programs or participate in 
community programs already underway that 
will help to bridge this great gap between the 
well-to-do, and I don’t mean the rich but the 
comfortable people, and the people who are 
really poor. 


Senator Carter: In your brief, on page 7, 
you cite a recommendation adopted by the 
1967 General Assembly, and you state in your 
brief that the General Assembly is the voice 
of the church. That is a very good recommen- 
dation, but it is in very general terms. What 
has been done to follow up, to see what 
impact that recommendation has had? 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: Mr. Chairman, to reply 
to that question, you will find in Appendices 
2wsyt andi... 
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Senator Carter: That is what I am citing 
now, page 7, Appendix 2. 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: That was in 1967. Then 
in 1968, Appendix 3 goes on to indicate some 
of the things we were doing in addition to 
that. In addition, we have sent letters to all 
the sessions and all the congregations across 
Canada and we have asked them to study 
this. We have not only asked them to study it 
but to meet with the poor people; to visit the 
poor people in their situation and to take 
action within the community. 

What we are trying to do is not just act as 
a single denomination. We are endeavouring 
to work with other Christian communions 
and other agencies within the nation. A really 
outstanding illustration of the co-operation of 
the churches in Canada was the Montreal 
Conference on Christian Conscience and 
Poverty. 

That Conference was sponsored by all the 
Christian churches of Canada. The Roman 
Catholic Church and all the Protestant chur- 
ches met together and planned it from the 
very beginning. I was one of the members of 
the Planning Committee. The way in which it 
was jointly planned and carried through by 
all the Christian denominations of Canada is, 
if I may say so, something worthy of note. 

In addition to that, we worked on the 
study, “Towards a Coalition for Develop- 
ment”. So we are working as a church. Our 
board has been given responsibility by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada for following 
through on this, and we are co-operating in 
the Canadian coalition for development. The 
coalition is composed of the churches and 
other national groups in Canada, and it plans 
to get information out that will change the 
attitudes of people and get them to take defi- 
nite action. 


Senator Carter: I understand that, but that 
is not quite what I asked. I suggested that the 
recommendation which was adopted by your 
General Assembly three years ago was 
couched in very general terms. And I wanted 
to know if you had gone back and seen what 
effect that recommendation had had. Has any- 
body paid any heed to it? Has anything devel- 
oped from it? Has it brought forth any fruit? 


Rev. Alexander K. Campbell, Chairman, 
Board of Evangelism and Social Action, and 
Pastor, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Thorold, Ontario: I think yes, because this is 
being studied throughout the whole church 
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throughout Canada. It is not just that we 
passed it at the General Assembly, but the 
presbyteries have taken this up. It is hard to 
tell the response to this study, but at least, if 
people are concerned with their communities, 
eventually there will be a response. And I 
think this is one thing, as Mr. Gowland has 
mentioned, where government will get its 
backing through the education and encour- 
agement that a church gives through its vari- 
ous courts and through its congregations to 
the people to make them concerned about the 
needs of poor people. I think there is a 
response. How much response is hard to say. 
All you can do really is plant the seed. It is 
hard to say at the moment how great the 
response is, or the growh of that seed. 


Senator Carter: All right. You say the 1968 
recommendation was a specific one. Can you 
give me any results of that? Apparently your 
1967 one was very general, but the 1968 one 
was specific. You yourself cited that the 1968 
one was specific, and that is two years ago. 
Has anything specific happened as a result of 
the recommendations in 1968, the specific 
recommendations? 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: I can give you one illus- 
tration, namely that of the churches in Cal- 
gary, Alberta. This was not done by the Pres- 
byterian Church alone; but as a result of 
prodding our ministers and people and con- 
gregations into action, they got together and 
developed a plan whereby they are going to 
erect a building which will be a low-rental 
housing unit. I would say this is a direct 
result of the action that was taken by our 
board and the action taken by the General 
Assembly. . | 

Another illustration is that in one small | 
town in Ontario where the Presbyterian | 
Church got together with the other churches, 
What we are trying to do is to not act. 
independently as a denomination, but to work 
with other denominations. If we are going to 
achieve any results, really, we have to work | 
with other denominations and other agencies 
within the community. In this small town, the 


various churches got together, went out and 


canvassed the small town and the township 


around it and raised over $6,000 to help get a | 
program underway as a concrete expression | 


of their concern for poor and the poverty 
situation in Canada today. 


Senator Carter: Has the poverty of any 
group in any of your congregations been 


‘lifted ‘up or been’ changed by the action of 
your church? That is what I am really trying 
to get at. 


. Rev. Mr. Gowland: You are asking if 
‘individual people have helped, is that it? 


Senator Carter: Groups or individuals. I 
suppose individual people, yes, but in terms 
of the group. There are pockets of poverty in 
“every community in Canada, and I am think- 
ing not so much of the individual person in 
that pocket but of the pocket itself. 

‘Let me give you an example of what I have 
in mind. As a committee we have been prob- 
ing around in the cities and we have found 
that children who live in ghettos of poverty, 
places where people have no wealth, are cut 
off almost completely from any spiritual 
resources. Such children are, for example, cut 
off from Sunday School, from being members 
of children’s organizations such as Boy Scouts 
and Girl Guides, organizations of strong influ- 
ence that could have the effect of inculcating 
in such children a strong positive character. 
So far as we can see, or at least so far as I 
can see, these poor children are practically 
abandoned by the church. They don’t go to 
Sunday School. In fact, I don’t think that idea 
even enters their minds. And the church does 
not go to find them. What does your church 
say in respect of that kind of problem? 


Rev. Mr. Campbell: On the contrary, I 
say the church does go out to them. But 
people have to respond. They have to come 
to these groups. I can cite instances where 
we go out to these people, yes, and maybe 
in the larger cities there are pockets as you 
state, but in smaller communities I am sure 
the situation is being taken care of. Then 
| again, on the other hand, you can present 
_ gomething, but there must be a response 
| from the children so far as coming into these 
groups is concerned. 


Senator Carter: I do not quite follow what 
' you are saying now. I am asking what you 
‘are doing and what is going on. For instance, 
are you getting those children to go? Are you 
trying to supply the spiritual influences that 
will lift them up? 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: I will ask Mr. Young 
to answer that. 


Rev. Mr. Young: Yes, I would like to 
respond to this question because I appreciate 
your particular emphasis. I would like to 
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explain to this gentleman what is happening 
in Hamilton where I am Minister. This is hap- 
pening at two levels; we co-operate with 
other denominations in the urban renewal area 
where we are ministering to the children and 
the young people in the area with specific 
programs in recreation and spiritual develop- 
ment, not just on Sunday but every day of 
the week. We have seen some very interesting 
and very encouraging responses from these 
children. I know exactly what. you mean 
when you say that children in some of these 
ghetto areas seem to have been abandoned, 
and while it is true that some denominations 
have fled to the suburbs for more comfortable 
work, some of us have seen our role as living 
with and identifying with the poor in the 
centre of the city and ministering to them. 
My own congregation is one of these, and our 
ministery as we see it, is to these people and 
the only reason for us to continue as a con- 
gregation in a downtown area is so that we 
may be able to minister to these people. If we 
do not do that, then we might as well flee to 
the suburbs or fold up. 

We have programs in the Church going on 
almost every day to help in this situation. We 
have moved into the area of co-operative 
nurseries for children of working mothers, or 
mothers with psychological problems, nervous 
problems or health problems. We have begun 
opportunities for English-language studies for 
parents—mothers especially—of children, 
using the volunteers of our congregations plus 
some experts from the social service organi- 
zations in the community to bring small dis- 
cussion groups for mothers on child-care, nur- 
ture and family budgeting and nutrition, and 
we see these rather specific things as a real 
justification for our continuing to be a Church 
in the area we serve. I would like to say that 
one other thing we have done in the com- 
munity is to pull together a public meeting on 
housing, because we discovered one of the 
real problems of the poor is housing, at least 
in our area. People are having to pay unrea- 
sonably high rents for just deplorable 
accommodation, and we felt that the public 
simply had to know about it, and so we 
pulled together a large meeting with 
representatives of all levels of government, 
including our city council and planners for 
urban renewal development. 


Quite a number of poor people themselves 
also attended and at first they didn’t think 
they would even dare to speak at such a 
meeting, but eventually they began to get 
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their steam up and to respond, and this is 
exactly what we wanted, because we wanted 
people in responsible positions and in the 
Church to hear the people, the poor people 
for themselves. Out of this came some rather 
significant programs in subsidized housing 
and housing for senior citizens in our city. 


Senator Carter: Have you raised any hell 
about this housing situation? As you know, 
we get these fellows who buy up substandard 
housing, charge exhorbitant rents, and do not 
improve them at all and then when the old- 
age pension goes up, up goes the rent. Have 
you done anything about that? Have you 
raised any hell about that? 


The Chairman: Senator Carter, do you 
think that that is their business—to raise 
hell? 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Rev. Mr. Young: Mr. Chairman, in such 
things as the meeting I referred to and the 
excellent Press coverage we got at the time, 
plus the things we are doing all the time—let- 
ters to the editor of the local newspaper; I 
don’t know whether that is really raising hell 
or not, but we sure would like to. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr, Chairman, I would 
like to ask Mr. Gowland about the report of 
the Montreal Conference which he showed us 
on priorities. Is this available to the public? 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: Yes, it is. 
The Chairman: We received copies of this. 


Senator Fergusson: I am very much inter- 
ested because of some of the reports that I 
have heard that came out of some of the 
discussions at that conference. 


Senator Carter: Is that the World Council 
of Churches? 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: No, this is the “Chur- 
ches of Canada”. It followed as a result of the 
World Conference on Church and Society 
which was held in Geneva. 


Senator Fergusson: I think we are all very 
grateful to the delegation here today who 
have gone to a lot of trouble to appear before 
us. I found the brief most interesting. The two 
subjects which you have stressed are educa- 
tion, particularly education of the public— 
and we certainly learned that this is really 
important from the meetings we have had— 
and you also stress the subject of income, and 
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that is the one I would like to speak about. 
On page 5 in Appendix 1(a) you say—“The 
method, whether by means of the Guaranteed 
Annual Income, or some other,...”. Now we 
have had a guaranteed annual income recom- 
mended to us on many occasions, but what 
others do you suggest? We have not had any 
others suggested. 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: Well, perhaps what we 
had in mind was the negative income tax. 
This was one thing. 


The Chairman: The negative income tax is 
merely a term used to describe the mechan- 
ics of a guaranteed annual income. 


Senator Fergusson: I thought perhaps you 
had some other ideas that we could think 
about. 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: I might say that the 
reason we put it this way was that we felt 
that we should not be too specific in this area, 
as a Church, because this is not an area in 
which we are supposed to have real compe- 
tence. We thought what we should do would 
be to bring to the attention of the special 
committee the fact that there must be some- 
thing done, but we are not absolutely sure 
just how it should be done. However, we feel 
something should be done and we are quite 
prepared to let others who know more about 
it do it, and do it in the way it should be 
done. This is really what we are trying to say. 


Senator Fergusson: I thought perhaps you 
might have some specific suggestions in mind. 
Also in (b) you say—“The level of support 
should be adequate.” What would you think 
would be adequate in terms of 1970 dollars? 
Would you have any ideas? 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: For a family? 


Senator Fergusson: Yes, the level of sup- 
port for one person. I suppose you would have 
to start with that and then go on to a family 
of two persons and three persons, and so 
forth. 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: Would one of the other 
members like to comment? 


Rev. Mr. Gemmell: The figure that gets 
kicked around quite a lot is the figure of 
$3,000 as a kind of mean. 


The Chairman: $3,000 for two? 


Rev. Mr. Gemmell: Yes, and I think that 
is pretty mean! The people in Toronto 
who seem to know people in the welfare busi- 


ness and in the labour field seem to indicate 
‘about $3,000 per person is more like what is 
‘required for an adequate living standard in 
that city. I think we have to get above the 
‘subsistence standard in our thinking; other- 
| ise the children will not have a chance for 
' education. I think what we are trying to do is 
to help people not only to live but to raise 
‘their horizons and capabilities and potentials. 
So I think it has to be geared to the cost of 
jeving; it has to have an escalator clause; but 
I think we have to look at more than $3,000 
ia family of two. 


bE Senator Fergusson: Do you think they 
would have to have the same amount, no 
‘matter what part of the country they live in? 


Rev. Mr. Gemmell: That is one for the 
politicians. You almost have to say so, but I 
‘know that there are regional differences that 
/eould make a difference. 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: I think we can answer 


that question. It does make a difference where 
a person is living. If a person has to pay $85 a 
“month out of $1,500 a year for rent, then they 
do not have enough help, and there must be 
some flexibility in the amount of income that 
is available. If a person is paying $30 or $40 a 
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- month rent, that person could be living well 


as compared to another person with the same 
income, so there has to be some thought given 
to different amounts available in different 
regions of Canada. Again, if I may say so, Mr. 
Young mentioned something about a lady last 


hight, when we were discussing our brief, 
who had to pay $85 for rent; and what was 


her income? 


Rev. Mr. Young: $111. 


The Chairman: In Hamilton? 
' Rev. Mr. Young: Yes. 


» The Chairman: Of course, you in Hamilton 
have had a very tight situation for some 


_ years, even tighter than Toronto. 


_ While we are talking about variations—and 
that is very important for us and the people 


of Canada—we make no variations with 


family allowances; we make no variations on 
the Old Age Security; we make no variations 


on Unemployment Insurance; I do not know 
of any subsidy in which we make any varia- 
ton. Why should we make a variation on 
income? 


» Rev. Mr. Gowland: Are you asking us? 
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The Chairman: Yes. We have been discuss- 
ing this among ourselves. You are the pigeons 
this morning. 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: I think it is very simple. 
If you do not have some variations, one 
person can be living in downright destitution 
while another person can be getting by ade- 
quately, because where one person is involved 
a difference of $60 makes a tremendous dif- 
ference in how well that person can live. So I 
think in this area there has to be real consid- 
eration given to the situation in which the 
person is living or in which the family is 
living. 


The Chairman: Let me put it to you this 
way then. Supposing we make an allowance 
in Toronto. Do we cut if off at Willowdale, on 
the outskirts? What street do we cut if off 
at, and do we say, “This side of the street, you 
get so much; and on this side of the street 
you get so much’? How would you like to be 
given that kind of undertaking? How could 
you do it? 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: I appreciate what you 
are getting at, in an across-the-board pro- 
gram. If you have to get into individual cases, 
the cost of maintenance and so on becomes 
difficult. 


The Chairman: What difference does it 
make? Is it not a good thing for the country 
that in the less prosperous areas there are a 
few more dollars being pushed in by the rest 
of the country? Is it not a good thing? After 
all, they spend it and do not put it in the 
bank. 


Rev. Mr. Young: Mr. Chairman, you have 
indicated here awareness of the fact that 
Hamilton is a pocket with a special problem, 
but I am sure there are others in the country. 


The Chairman: And a housing problem. 


Rev. Mr. Young: Yes, and this reflects on 
the whole poverty situation. Perhaps even 
taking into account, say, the average cost of 
rent in a community or an area, that would 
determine the level of the kind of support 
they should have, and you could make an 
extra allowance for those areas of the country 
which are known to be higher in rent. 


The Chairman: Mr. Young, you have had a 
great deal of experience in welfare work and 
amongst the poor. In so far as the Chairman 
is concerned—and I am not speaking for the 
rest of the committee—once we make an 
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allowance it must be across the board, there 
are no special cases, because once you do that 
your allowance is not worth much. You say 
that a man is entitled to “X” dollars every 
place, but the minute you say that he is enti- 
tled to “X” dollars here and is entitled to 
something for housing and for another reason, 
your system is worth nothing and you are 
back where you are at the present time. 


Rev. Mr. Young: I am glad you have 
brought it up just this way because this is the 
way the system is working now, and this is 
what bugs me. To. use the words of the 
honourable senator back there, “raising hell,” 
this is what I feel like doing all the time, and 
the system is grinding people down. I have 
some documentation here I may share with 
you later. A family can have so many dollars 
for their rent, and the landlord knows that 
they can have that many dollars for rent, so 
he tacks on so many more dollars that he 
requires them to pay, and because housing 
there is hard to come by the family cannot 
say, “Sorry, we will move somewhere else.” 
So, in addition to what they get for welfare 
for rent,-they pay out of their grocery and 
clothing allowance, but the landlord. does not 
really deserve it because he will not even fix 
up. the premises. 


Senator Fournier: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to: change thé subject a little; though it is 
very interesting and I hope that we can come 
back: to it- later.’ ; 

We have men of the church here, and I am 
looking for advice from them this morning. I 
think that everyone of we old politicians 
have had a fair amount of experience with 
the local poor problems. Often when -we talk 
about the poor we take poor on the average; 
and there is a great variety of poor, as far as 
I am concerned. We have the attitude of the 
people that was mentioned here, and I agree 
with the brief as a whole and I am not being 
critical of your brief. The attitude of people 
towards the poor will be changed because we 
are talking about the problem. We are draw- 
ing the attention of the public to it, and it is 
going to have some effect. But then there are 
the attitudes of the poor themselves. I think 
they are learning something also—that is, the 
responsible poor. Now, there are the irrespon- 
sible poor. To me, this is really a problem, 
and very few briefs have really gone into the 
question of the irresponsible poor. It gives 
you a class of society of people who I cannot 
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Say are happy to be poor, but they are poor 
and they like living poor and they will 
remain poor, and it is a very sad situation for 
the children. It does not matter what we do 
with these people because they are irresponsi- 
ble. They will always be poor. I can give you 
three examples. 


A man whom I know very well came to my 
door. He is very poor. He has six children 
and no job. I did my best for him. I knew that 
he is just: about starving, so I called a con- 
tracting firm and said: “Here is Joe Blow; can 
you help him out.” The manager said: “All T 
can pay him is $60 a week because he cannot 
read or write, and he is not a carpenter or 
anything else. In spite of this I will go along 
with you for a couple of weeks.” But this 
man then said that he would not work for $60 
a week because he had too many commit- 
ments. He had just bought a TV set or a 
refrigerator and he just.could not work. for 
$60 a week, so he did not take the job. I call 
such persons the irresponsible ‘poor, and we 
havea lot of them. < ; 

Another fellow who is in the same situation 
may come to me. He has a large family, and 
that is probably the result ‘of his being poor, 
because he has lots of spare time. I find him a 
job. Soon after he gets his second pay I find 
out that he has bought a’ second-hand car, 
which he does not need, for $260, and that 
does not help his situation. If we gave these 
fellows a minimum income Ido not think it 
would improve their situation at all. We have 
to- change their attitude. 1 Sct 

I will give you another example. Around 
Christmas time a club to which I belong pre- 
pares Christmas boxes for poor people. This 
year we prepared 40 boxes worth about $30 
each, containing canned goods, candies, and 


little gifts for the children. We délivered — 


these boxes on Christmas Eve. I found out 
afterwards that three of these boxes were 
taken down to the bootlegger and traded for 
whiskey. I call the people who do this the 
irresponsible poor. This happens every 
Christmas. The poor fellow gets drunk and 
has a hell of a good Christmas, while there 
are millions of people starving to death. 
This is a bad situation, but what can we do 
about it. I would like somebody to tell us 
what we can do for these people who are the 
irresponsible poor. We have a great number 
of them, but we seldom talk about them. : 
Then we have the abusers of welfare, while 
there are others who are -ashamed to go on 


welfare because they do not want to be humil- 
iated; they do not want to be in any of those 
three classifications I have just mentioned, 
although they are so classified by other 
people. It is difficult to draw the line. What is 
society going to do about this type of person? 
We are talking about a minimum income. 
You could give these fellows $3,000 or $4,000, 
or $5,000, and it would not improve their 
situation at all. They are irresponsible. 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: Mr. Chairman, I would 
be very happy to respond to the senator 
because we recognize the fact that there is 
this group of persons. What we would say, 
however, is that there-is a tendency to exag- 
gerate out of all proportion the number of 
people in this group. We find that this is a 
problem within the church. Somebody was 
talking about the church, but you cannot gen- 
eralize about the church. All people do not 
think alike. You have every viewpoint within 
the Church of Jesus Christ. I find in-the work 
‘of the Board of Evangelism and Social Action 
that one thing .we have to fight against is the 
‘attitude that causes people. to select a-person 
such as those that: have been mentioned, and 
project the description as though it includes 
all the poor. What’ we say is: Yes, there are 
these people, and we have to recognize the 
fact that they are irresponsible. We have. to 
use that terminology. This is what we are 
trying to say in the appendix, that there are 
‘people: who are poor today through their own 
fault. There is no doubt about that. They 
‘drink their money away, and they waste it. 
‘What we are trying to say is that we must 
recognize this fact. I suppose that this kind of 
poor will always be with us. But, we must not 
‘be blinded by this fact in looking at the 
'whole question of poverty, because the great 
‘majority of people who are in the poverty 
category today are just as wholesome, just as 
‘motivated, and just as good people as the 
‘people in the church or in any other group. 

_ This would be my answer. Perhaps other 
‘members of the delegation would like to 
speak to it, but we must look at this particu- 
lar group in its true light and in its true 
perspective. 


Rev. Mr. Young: I can see a very real role 
for the church to play in ministering to this 
particular problem that the senator has 
raised. If we can help these people have a 
| different attitude towards themselves as 
‘people, and a more _ responsible attitude 
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towards their families, then any kind of wel- 
fare assistance they may receive from the 
state will be much more meaningful. While 
we recognize the need for the state to do 
many great things in terms of welfare there 
is, at the same time, a great role for the 
church to play in working with these people 
personally and as families, and in helping 
them to learn how to live, to find out what 
life is all about. Perhaps we are not really 
touching the problem, but we are trying. 


Senator Fournier: I quite agree with what 
you are saying, and I understand it very well, 
but I should like to clarify this a little more. 
Perhaps we have to accept the fact that the 
head of the family is a lost cause, and that we 
should do .something with the children 
through education. We may have to kiss the 
man goodbye, and say: “You are gone. We 
cannot do anything more for you.” 


The Chairman: I hope that we will kiss him 
goodbye with enough money to live decently 
on. 


Senator Fournier: He would never have 
enough, even if you gave him a million 
dollars. | : 


Senator Quart: I should like to ask a ques- 
tion to follow up what Senator Fournier has 
said. The type-of poor. person with whom ] 
have come in contact is the one I really pity. I 
have not bumped, into any..of those mentioned 
by Senator Fournier, but do you not think 
that our welfare system is to be blamed for a 
lot of these troubles)“A member of the staff of 
this committee knows personally of the case I 
am about to describe, and telephoned me 
about it. This is the case of a woman who has 
been deserted by her husband, and she has a 
child who is seven years old. She was on 
welfare, but some of her very uncharitable 
neighbours reported that she had a job. She is 
working as a waitress. The minute this fact 
was reported, she was cut off from welfare, 
and she did not know she was cut off until 
she received a letter from the welfare group 
saying that she was cut off. Now she is in 
debt. The child has been sick, and she has 
had to pay somebody to look after it. She did 
not declare to the welfare people that she had 
a job. She thought she would be able to get 
away with it for a while. Had I been in her 
circumstances I would have done the same, I 


think. 


The Chairman: I presume she did not de- 
clare her income? ) 
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Senator Quart: Yes, her income. She has 
now received a letter instructing her to 
attend at the office. When her landlord dis- 
covered that she was working he raised her 
rent from $85 to $110. In the meantime we 
tried to find out where she could get legal aid. 
I have even offered to telephone the landlord. 
The point is that she is cut off. She now 
considers that she will have to discontinue 
working. In my opinion these people should 
be allowed to work and earn probably $100 or 
$150 before they are cut off. Give them a 
chance to pay back before they are cut off. 
Since we all seem to be talking about hell I 
might as well mention the devil: we are all 
between the devil and the deep blue sea as to 
whether she should continue working and pay 
a woman to care for her child, or just go back 
on welfare, which I believe she has now 
decided to do. It will be a couple of months 
before it is resumed. That is where the 
system is terribly wrong. They should be 
given a little more chance. 


Rev. Mr. Gemmell: The Ontario Govern- 
ment announced in the legislature recently 
that this is going to be possible. 


Senator Quart: Yes, but when will it be 
applied? 


Rev. Mr. Gemmell: Your concern combined 
with Senator Fournier’s (Madawaska-Resti- 
gouche) does not result in it being a case of 
the irresponsible poor, but of the irresponsi- 
ble rich. 


The Chairman: Irresponsible government. 
You are saying the Government has not taken 
the proper action. 


Rev. Mr. Gemmell: The Government is also 
rich. If a man can only earn $60 a week and 
eannot live as well on that as he can on 
welfare, it is not a case of being irresponsible 
in refusing the job. Is it not a case of the 
company being irresponsible in paying a sub- 
standard wage? We have to get our reasoning 
straightened out a little. The cause of what 
we refer to as irresponsibility has been the 
dehumanizing of these people over genera- 
tions and generations. We cannot expect them 
at one fell swoop to pick up by their own 
bootstraps and become like us. 


Senator Quart: If we pay a guaranteed 
income and do not increase the minimum 
wage, why would they work? 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: Mr. Chairman, part of 
our brief is concerned with this very ques- 
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tion, how do you make help available t 
people who need it and yet provide the incen 
tive to earn more? I think this is an essentia 
because this lady is a classic example o 
many poor people today. All the money the 
earn is deducted from that received and the: 
cannot improve their lot at all. 


Senator Quart: There is no incentive. 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: There is no possibility 
of doing it. 


The Chairman: You represent the Pres 
byterian Church of Canada, not Ontario, | 
should think that as people who are interest: 
ed in the social aspects of the Canadian scen 
you would know, and particularly Rev. Mr 
Young, you would know, and you, Rev. Mr 
Gowland, that in eight provinces in Canada ; 
person in such circumstances as described by 
Senator Quart would be able to go to the 
welfare office and receive a subsidy so long as 
she worked. Ontario is not doing this; Quebec 
is doing very, very little, if any, but the res{ 
of the provinces are doing some subsidizing 
The Province of Alberta is subsidizing more 
than all the other provinces put together. 


Senator Quart: Yes, that is right. 


The Chairman: That, of course, is what the 
committee has been trying to tell the people. 


Senator Quart: These people do not know; 
they need a co-ordinating council of some 
kind. Unless some person of certain influence 
takes a little interest in them, they do noi 
know what to do and become discouraged, 
One of the welfare workers asked this lady 
why she was working. 


The Chairman: That is one of the state- 
ments Senator Carter, Senator Fournier and 
others have made on the floor of the Senate 
in the last weeks: how do you get these laws 
across to the people? That is what we have. 
been talking about: how do you get them to 
know about it? During these hearings we 
have repeated the statement time and time 
again. It is going out to the press and yet it. 
has registered. However, my friends here, and 
no reflection on you people at all, ought to! 
know that sort of thing, and be familiar 
enough with it to know what is being done. 
For instance, in the ease raised by Senator 
Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), $60 may 
be the normal wage in that area. There is no 
use in saying raise all the minimum wages; it 
does not work that way and you people know) 
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it as well as I. He has a large family with six 
‘children and the cost of living is going up. 
There is nothing to be done except to keep 
him working and assist him. That is my own 
‘view, but I believe it is the view of the com- 
mittee. We are not the only ones who do not 
completely know what is going on in the 


| country. You share a little of that with us. 


The poor people themselves have so little 
knowledge that you would be amazed how 
ignorant they are of their rights. That is the 
mame of the game. 


Senator Inman: I have read this brief twice 
‘because I was so interested in it and found 
much to consider. How do you think the com- 
‘mittee can deal with the myth that there is a 
job for everyone? Some people will say there 
are jobs if people will work. Do you think 
that is so, and how do you think you could 
dispel that idea? 


ee Rev. Mr. Young: The very introduction of 
‘some kind of guaranteed annual income 


would have to be justified by educating the 


| 


‘ 


] 
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public to know that there just are not enough 
jobs to go around any more. With automation 
being what it is we can no longer say if a 
|" person is going to eat then he must work. 


Senator Inman: I come from a province that 


| 
| 


is supposed to be one of the most depressed 
in Canada. Of course, I cannot agree with 
that. 


! 


The Chairman: I do not agree. 


Senator Inman: There are small businesses 
‘run by men who perhaps employ two or three 
people. They cannot pay more than $60 a 
‘week without their business closing. Is that a 
ease where the Government should supple- 
ment that? Is that Senator Croll’s idea of a 
| guaranteed income? 


The Chairman: Senator Inman, what you 
and I are saying is that the purpose of the 
' exercise is to try and keep him working. So 
i long as he is willing and anxious to work and 
‘cannot earn enough, he has to be assisted. It 
is as simple as that. 


Senator Inman: A man running a small 


business is limited in the amount he can 
i 


‘afford to pay to two or three people. Do you 


feel that the churches as a whole are doing 


| their part with regard to the conditions of the 
| poor and the underprivileged and taking all 
_ the interest they should? 


. 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: I am absolutely certain 
that we are not. One of the greatest jobs of 
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education with regard to the plight of the 
poor has to be done within the church. I find 
that in going from congregation to congrega- 
tion within our own denomination I have to 
break down the wrong attitudes to the poor. 
In many essentials the church is not doing 
what it should, because we have some people 
within our denomination—I am not going to 
speak for any other—who do not feel the 
church should be involved in social issues at 
all. They are quite prepared to leave all this 
to secular agencies. 

I think one of the contributions the Board 
of Evangelism and Social Action of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada has been that of 
emphasizing the wholeness of the Gospel; the 
church is not just interested in people’s souls 
but is interested in whole persons, in com- 
munities, the nations and the world. It is 
because many people within our congrega- 
tions are prepared to dismiss poverty as 
though it is not a concern of the church that 
we have this problem. I am very happy to be 
able to report that there is an increasing 
number of people within our denomination 
who feel that the church’s concern has to be 
for the total person in every area of his life. 


Senator Inman: Do you feel that perhaps it 
is the better off people who have the feeling 
that they are not too interested in the condi- 
tion of the poor? Do you find that perhaps 
amongst the wealthier people in your 
congregation? 


Rev. Mr. Young: The question is? 


Senator Inman: The question is: in the con- 
gregations of the church, do you think per- 
haps it is the wealthier people who are 
unconcerned about the condition of the poor 
in the church? Are they the ones who sort of 
brush it aside, more than the medium income 
people? 


Reverend Mr. Young: I think this is per- 
haps a natural tendency, but I would suggest 
from my experience, and within my own con- 
gregation, maybe those who are hardest to 
convince are the middle class people; the 
wealthier people have seen it as their mission 
to support some fairly expensive, if you like, 
programs through their church on behalf of 
the poor. 


Senator Inman: I am glad to hear that. 


Reverend Mr. Young: However, there are 
people who have good jobs, who work every 
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day, who have never had a real run of illness, 
whom it is difficult to convince that the plight 
of the poor is in any way their concern. 


Reverend Mr. Gowland: I would add that I 
do not think it is peculiar to any income 
group. Maybe those who are most responsible 
for this attitude are those who have the atti- 
tude that they are self-made people. They 
say, “I did it. Therefore they can do it. I have 
worked hard and got this money. They can do 
the same thing.” People say to me, “Why 
should I take my hard eanred money and give 
it to those people?” Some of these people are 
not very rich themselves, but this is their 
attitude towards those who are a little poorer 
than they are. I think it is a few people in 
every area. 


Senator Pearson: As I read this brief, your 
main topic is really the attitude of people. 
Sixty years ago, when I lived in Winnipeg, a 
great many people were very concerned about 
the poor and there were small organizations, 
in churches and suchlike, working on their 
own to try to better the condition of the poor. 
However, there were so many of these organ- 
izations that finally it was thought that com- 
munity funds would be the answer, so it was 
decided to collect a large sum of money once 
a year and hand it out to different welfare 
organizations and tell them to go to it. This 
left a great many of those who had been 
working in the small church organizations a 
feeling of not being wanted. Consequently, 
they said to themselves, “All right, let the 
community fund handle it.” This is the sort of 
attitude that grew up then. 

Over the years the middle-class people 
have got to the point where they are success- 
ful in their line, they are making good money, 
the young folk are out on skidoos, skiing and 
so on, having a whale of a good time, and 
have no thought of the poor in their own 
community. There is now the feeling that 
there has to be a guaranteed minimum 
income, which is an enlargement of the com- 
munity fund idea as far as I can see. But we 
are not getting at the attitude of the people. 
We need to get the people involved, the whole 
community, in the needs of the community 
for the poor. How do you propose we should 
do this, to bring the community together 
again? These funds will never bring the 
people together at all; they just leave every- 
body cold. They just say, “To heck with it. I 
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have done my job and that’s it. I have given 
$10 and that’s enough.” Do you think there is 
any way of overcoming this attitude? : 


Reverend Mr. Gowland: I am wondering if 
part of the problem is not how the poor 
people look upon the help that is given. I 
believe every one of us has an aversion to 
accepting charity. I do not think we under- 
stand the poor or the feelings of the poor. A. 
lot of our churches have been handing out 
Christmas baskets and that kind of thing, and 
having been a minister in a congregation for 
over 20 years, I happen to know that a lot of 
the people receiving this help just detest it; it 
is humiliating; they take it out of courtesy, 
but if they could find any way of not taking 
it they would not take it. The reaction to this 
attitude is, “How come? They are not | 
appreciative.” 

I think what we are trying to get at is that 
we have to get away from help to the poor in 
terms of charity and hand-outs. What we are | 
trying to say here is that there must be some- 
thing that makes this available to people as a | 
right. This is why, as far as I personally am 
concerned—I am not here speaking for the 
Board of Evangelism and Social Action—the 
pension for older persons has been & 
God-send. 


The Chairman: Old age security? 


Reverend Mr. Gowland: Yes. I know older 
people who would not have asked for help, 
but the fact that this has been made available 


to them as a right means they will take it and | 


use it, and it has been a great blessing to 
them. My answer would be simply this, I | 
think we must not give money to people as 
though it is a hand-out from the community, 
but as something given to them because they 
are persons, because they are human beings 


and have a right to live like decent human 


beings. 


Senator Pearson: In other words, you would 
Say the guaranteed annual income is a real 
need for the times we are living in? 


Reverend Mr. Gowland: Yes. 


Senator Pearson: So they do not get the 
feeling that they are living off the community 
or on the community fund? i 


Reverend Mr. Gowland: That would be 


j 
: my 
Opinion. i 


Senator Pearson: You talk in your brief 
about recreation. When the committee was. in | 


falifax we looked at one of the local public 
ousing estates there and found that the chil- 
ren had no place in which to exercise or 
lay, except the yard between the two rows 
f houses. What do you think about recrea- 
‘on? What do you mean by recreation? 


| Reverend Mr. Young: Certainly the type of 
fousing that you mention, senator, puts 
‘eople together in a very condensed com- 
qwnity and if there is no place provided for 
ne children then you are really aggravating 
he problem by creating another ghetto. Per- 
taps the answer would be for laws to be 
mplemented which would require communi- 
ies, contractors and builders, when building 
his kind of facility, to provide for recreation 
or indoors and outdoors, so as not to allow 
‘his kind of thing to happen. 


¥ ‘ 

| Senator Pearson: What do you mean by 
recreation? is it just a game of baseball, 
iockey or what? 


Reverend Mr. Young: This must be the 
ypportunity for people of various ages to 
‘elate to one another as persons meaningfully. 
“his is what a game of baseball is all about. 
t is not just the competition to see who is 
he best guy. 


Senator Pearson: Recreation to older people 
s reading and not physical exercise, which is 
jomething else entirely different. In providing 
‘or recreation you have to think of your dis- 
ricts and where you are. 


Reverend Mr. Gowland: In connection with 
his particular item our concern, referring to 
dage 9, section C of the report is that while 
we recognize that recreation is different for 
dersons at different ages, we really are con- 
verned about boys and girls living in these 
communities who need the opportunity to 
olay and meet with each other and to have 
this interaction. 


Senator Pearson: You only involve so few 
>f them at a game of baseball. You provide a 
great area for the baseball, but do not give 
very much choice for the great mass of those 
youngsters in that area. 


‘Reverend Mr. Gowland: We would be con- 
zerned about providing recreation in the 
broadest sense of the word and this is what 
we have in mind. 

Senator Croll, Mr. Zeidman has _ just 
arrived. He is the other member of our dele- 
lgation, the superintendent of Scott Mission. 
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The Chairman: I knew Mr. Zeidman’s 

father. Is there anything further, Senator 
Pearson? 


Senator Pearson: Yes, with regard to page 
2 of the brief, under Summary of Recommen- 
dations No. 3: 
Commendation for 
attack on inflation... 


Do you think that the attack at the present 
time on inflation has produced any results or 
is it producing any results? 


the Government’s 


Reverend Mr. Young: Mr. Chairman and 
honourable senators, we were talking about 
this last evening as a group and we felt that 
perhaps since this report was written some 
time ago we are beginning to see a few of the 
results and they are not as desirable as we 
sould like them to be. I am referring to the 
fact that unemployment is increasing proba- 
bly as a result of some of the measures which 
have been taken to curb inflation and it is 
unfortunate. 


The Chairman: A fair summation would be 
to say that as a result of the policies we have 
more inflation and more unemployment. 
Goodness knows where we are going. At the 
moment we have worst of both worlds. 


Senator McGrand: I was taken with the 
expression “A War on Poverty may be a War 
on the Poor’. I believed you mentioned that 
expression. If the poor are looked down upon 
and if they may be looked down upon in the 
future is seems to me that the best way to 
spread this principle of brotherly love and 
charity at the different levels of influence is 
in your church. All congregations are made 
up of a certain amount of well-to-do and a 
certain amount of poor. I cannot think of an 
agency better qualified to do this levelling out 
at the leavel of the congregation than the 
churches. If they have not done it they have 
not been doing their job. If it is not done in 
the future it will be, because the churches are 
not doing their job. 

With regard to this expression “The War on 
Poverty may become a War on the Poor” I 
would like to hear you talk a little more 
about that. That is my first question. 


Reverend Mr. Gowland: This is not an 
original idea of mine. It is really taking up 
the idea of Alvin Schorr. This is what he was 
saying and it has partly to do with the atti- 
tude on the part of people that if you can just 
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motivate the poor then you will eliminate the 
problem of poverty. As I said, many church 
people and many people who are close friends 
of mine, are inclined to say—maybe not at a 
public meeting but during a personal conver- 
sation—“If people are poor, it is their own 
fault, because they are lazy and shiftless’’. If 
the war on poverty turns into that kind of an 
attack on the poor it is going to be most 
unfortunate. 

I think we have to recognize that while 
they may be in a sense responsible there is 
also the sense in which society must accept its 
responsibility for their plight. 


Senator McGrand: I do not think there is 
enough work being done to inform the public 
and to understand who the poor are and why 
they are poor. Many of these people are emo- 
tionally sick. They are just the same as the 
people who get into crime and drugs, because 
they are emotionally sick people. You have 
that type of poor in your congregation and 
then you have another type of people in the 
comfortable pews who are also emotionally 
sick in a certain way. In order to do your job 
it seems to me that you have two approaches: 
the person who is emotionally sick and hand- 
icapped is better helped by the sociologist, 
but the man who is poor in spirit is best 
helped by the theologian. Would you just give 
me your appraisal on that. 


Reverend Mr. Gowland: I defer this ques- 
tion to Mr. Zeidman. 


Reverand Alexander Zeidman, Superin- 
tendent of Scott Mission, Toronto, Ontario: 
First of ali, my apologies for being late. When 
we drafted this brief one of the things that 
occurred first was that we found we were 
speaking to ourselves almost more than we 
were addressing this committee. All along the 
line, as we came up with ideas we found that 
we were addressing ourselves and through 
ourselves, the general assembly and the 
church at large, the very same comments 
which you are making, that it is the work of 
the church to identify with the poor. Coinci- 
dent with this brief we have been making 
recommendations through the Board of Evan- 
gelism and Social Action to the general 
assembly. 


Rev. Mr. Young: May I respond to that? 
Your concern about departmentalizing or 
pigeonholding things—it would be important, 
I feel, that the sociologist must have a theolo- 
gy and the theologians must have a social 
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conscience. We see our role as working close 
ly together on that program. 


Senator McGrand: There are two appro 
aches to the problem. 


The Chairman: That one answers it. 


Senator McGrand: I have a further ques 
tion. There are some of the poor on welfar 
who complain that welfare officials have ; 
tendency to push the board around, by 
inspecting their homes. Perhaps without noti. 
fying them that they are going to make < 
visit. That has been brought up several times 
It has been my experience that welfare offi. 
cers are trained in sociology and that they are 
recruited from those who are interested ir 
sociology and in welfare work. If welfare 
Officers are to see that this money is being 
properly spent on food and clothing,’ they 
must visit the homes of these welfare people, 
occasionally. Have you found in your work 
that these welfare officials do overstep their 
role, when they visit and inspect, and perhaps 
criticize, the recipients of welfare. This is a 
big question which has to be dealt with. 


Rev. Mr. Young: The answer is definitely 
yes, in my experience. 


The Chairman: The answer is yes, to what? ; 


Rev. Mr. Young: That the welfare officers 
do, in my experience, overstep their bounds. 
But I want to expand on this a little further, 
because I believe that those people, just as 
you say, come into this with a good deal of 
compassion and they are very idealistic, but 
something happens, I think the system is the 
problem. Welfare in Canada is administered 
from three levels—the federal department 
makes certain rules, the provincial depart- 
ment makes certain rules, and the municipal 
department implements then all the rules, | 
and this is where it comes down to the per-) 
sonal crunch between the officer, the inspec- 
tor and the poor person who is receiving 
assistance. ; 

Somone earlier asked the question, if the. 
guaranteed annual income is not possible, 
what else do you propose? Somehow, the, 
system has to be changed so that it works 
more smoothy, so that there is a better rela- 
tionship between the three levels, and per- 
haps so that there is less responsibility at the 
local municipal level for implementation of| 
things, where personalities can enter into it 
and where the local officer or inspector can 
just get fed up to the feeth with what is. 


\ 
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appening every day, until he becomes auto- 
ratic. This is the dehumanizing effect of the 
lystem as it presently works, so that the 
‘erson on welfare, as a result of the long and 
yitter experience, begins to ask the question, 
im I a person, or am I a pawn, I do not know 
vho I am, does it really matter who I am. So 
ve have the phenomenon of drugs, alcohol 
nd other chemicals, they are the manifesta- 
ion of the search for identity and the attempt 
o hide from the probems as they really are. 


| Senator McGrand: You have mentioned two 
hings. You say that there is confusion 
yetween the levels of Government, in 
idministration, and that has led to a lot of, 
we will use the word, harassment of the 
yoor. But is it the conduct of the invidual 
)fficer who goes in to make an inspection of a 
iome, to see how they are making out. The 
‘hildren’s Aid Societies put children into 
loster homes, they pay people something to 
ake them. Surely they have a right to visit 
hose homes to see that those children are 
yeing properly cared for. I do not think it is 
recessary to notify the foster homes that they 
are coming to make an inspection. If the 
yeople have nothing to hide, they should not 
make any objection to an inspection. 

This is what I want to know, whether this 
somment, that welfare officers do harass the 
welfare recipients—I am not referring to the 
sonfusion that comes from the administration 
being at three levels of Government. That is 
not harassment, that is incompetence. I am 
talking about harassment. 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: I think that what we 
have to realize is that this is an area in which 
we must not generalize. I was at a meeting, I 
was part of a panel and one of the other 
members of the panel was a person in charge 
of welfare in this particular municipality. I 
made a statement to the effect that one 
person in this welfare office had treated a 
woman with contempt and there is no doubt 
about it that this woman had been treated in 
that way. The panel member was somewhat 
dismayed to hear that that had happened 
within the area of his responsibility; and in 
no time I had a telephone call from him and a 
letter, and he wanted to know who that 
person was. So we must be very careful and 
‘we must be fair to those in the welfare 
departments and not indict them all. 

There are some persons who are like that. I 
would say, as far as the ministry of the 
church is concerned, you might say a man 
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comes into the ministry because he loves 
people. We have discovered there are some 
men who come into the ministry of the 
church not because they love people but 
because they hate people. It could be that 
some of the social welfare workers are the 
same. 


The Chairman: Senator Carter has to leave 
for another committee and he wishes to ask 
some questions. 


Senator Carter: I wonder if I could just put 
my questions, and the answers can be on the 
record. I do not think I can wait for the 
answers, because they are waiting for us in 
another committee. 


The Chairman: Very well, we will come 
back to this. 


Senator Carter: They are short questions. I 
will just put the questions and I will not wait 
for the answers. Is that agreeable? The ans- 
wers will be on the record. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Carter: First, if you had to cut 
Government expenditure by a billion dollars, 
what would be your priorities? 

Secondly, if you had two billion dollars in 
money to spend, an extra amount, to eradi- 
cate poverty, what would be your priorities? 

We are talking to churchmen, Presbyteri- 
ans, and I said about “raising hell” just now. I 
understand they are the best “hellraisers” in 
the country. 


The Chairman: That is their reputation. 


Senator Carter: I would like to get their 
opinion on the scriptural concept of “earning 
your living by the sweat of your brow”. Is 
that a concept of people with today’s 
conditions? 


The Chairman: Earning your bread by the 
sweat of your brow. What you are talking 
about is the work ethic. 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


The Chairman: Is the work ethic still com- 
patible in the present day and age? 


Senator Carter: Yes. It has a scriptural 
foundation. I have two more questions. 


The Chairman: Very well. We will follow 
them up. 


Senator Carter: One of the witnesss 
described the attitude of one of his congrega- 
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tion, or of the typical attitude of a congrega- 
tion, saying “why should I give my hard- 
earned money to him”, and so on and so 
forth. Is not that an admission of failure of 
the church, because the church’s teaching as I 
understand it, that of the Christian teaching, 
is that you do not own what you have, it is 
not yours, you are just a steward of what you 
have received, and when you give something 
you are not actually giving it to a person but 
you are giving it to the one you got it from. If 
the attitude that pervades in the congregation 
is typical of what you have described, is not 
that a failure of the church to drive home the 
Christian ethic? 

The last question I will ask comes back to 
the point raised by Senator Fergusson which 
you, Mr. Chairman, followed up, having to do 
with varying the allowance depending on 
where a person lives. Is that not going back to 
the concept of minimum existence, which you 
actually refute in another part of your brief? 
If you do have people living in poverty in 
cities, paying high rents, would it not be 
better to give them whatever is adequate for 
them to live on? And if that is a little better 
for the people who are living in rural areas 
would that not be an incentive for people to 
get out of the ghettos and move to where 
they can get a better life? 

I realize that that question will require a 
fairly lengthy answer, Mr. Chairman, but I 
really must leave to attend another 
committee. 


The Chairman: That is all right, Senator 
Carter. The answers will go on record. 

So there are two or three questions for you 
to answer, then, gentlemen. 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: As I recall, Mr. Chair- 
man, the first question had to do with cutting 
Government expenditures. 


The Chairman: If you had to cut Govern- 
ment expenditures by a billion dollars, what 
would be your priorities? The second ques- 
tion is, if you had to spend $2 billion, what 
would be your priorities? You can see what 
Senator Carter was getting at. 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: Perhaps the Chairman 
of our board, Mr. Campbell, might like to 
start. 


The Chairman: We realize that answering 
such questions requires a little time for 
consideration. ' 
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Rev. Mr. Young: In fact, Mr. Chairman, i 
is really beyond our area of competence, 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: Perhaps I could answer 
Mr. Chairman. We recognize that the rea 
wealth of a nation is its people, and m; 
answer would be that we must look at th 
problem in terms of the total well-being 0; 
the people of Canada. We cannot be con 
cerned with just a small segment of the coun: 
try or a small group but with how we car 
best use the money in question for the well. 
being of most of the people of Canada. 


Rev. Mr. Campbell: With respect to the firsi 
question, Mr. Chairman, we are not aware 0} 
where the Government is spending in exces; 
and where such spending could be cut. Obvi- 
ously, we don’t have access to departmental] 
records, and it would be necessary to examine 
carefully such records in order to have the 
necessary information on which to base the 
making of priorities. 


’ 
The Chairman: Let me make it easier for 


you. We have four million people in Canada 
who are below the poverty line, assuming 
that we take the Economie Council’s poverty 
line, with which everybody is acquainted. Hali 
of those four million people are working poor, 
such as the man described by Senator Fourni- 
er (Madawaska-Restigouche) who receives $60 
a week and has a large family to feed and 
just cannot make it. That is a working poor) 
man. He is prepared to work but cannot get| 
enough in the trade and he has no particular 
skill and so on. 

The other half of the four million below the 
poverty line are those who are blind, crip- 
pled, maimed and so on, together with female 
heads of families and welfare poor. 

Have you got the picture? There are two. 
million on one side and two million on the 
other side. Now, let us say you have the 
money; for example, half a million dollars or, 
a million dollars. What are your priorities? 
And, of course, I am talking only of the pov- 
erty stricken. 


Rev. Mr. Young: I would say first of all, 
Mr. Chairman, the people who come in the! 
category of the poor who are ill. 


The Chairman: Who are out of the labour | 
market? 


Rev. Mr. Young: Yes, out of the labour, 
market altogether. They would ahve to be the. 
first priority because they just cannot do any- 
thing to help themselves, - fifo | 


‘The Chairman: Let us refine it a little bit. 
In that priority—the disadvantaged who are 
no longer in the labour market—we have the 
aged, the crippled, the blind and the maimed. 
What are your priorities there? We are get- 
ting short of money. 
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Rev. Mr. Young: The aged are getting some 
assistance now. 


The Chairman: You know what the aged 
are getting; and the others are all getting 
some assistance as well now. All that assist- 
ance is inadequate, we will admit, but we 
have only so much money and we have to 
spread it around. Where do we go? What 
priorities could we set up, if we had to? 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: I would say that one 
area, in addition to having money, would be 
‘to ensure that they had housing. 


The Chairman: No, no. Don’t misunder- 
stand me. Look! I should like you people to 
understand our thinking. I believe the think- 
ing of the committee, which is what we have 
to get across to people, is that if we go in for 
‘a guaranteed income period, then we are not 
going to tell somebody the kind of house he is 
going to live in or whatever he is going to do 
with the money he receives. Either he is a 
free man or he is not. If we decide to give a 
‘person $1,500 or $1,800, then he is on his own, 
except for the social services that he may 
‘need from the provincial government. So that 
we are not going to reach into the housing 
part of it. You don’t expect the Government 
to reach out and say here is so much money, 
but because you don’t know how to manage 
housing the Government is going to manage 
‘housing for you. If the Government did that, 
it would have done nothing for the man. It 
would have left him as poor as before except 
‘to put a few dollars in his pocket. We would 
‘be doing exactly what you are telling us not 
to do. 


Rev. Gowland: Right. 
The Chairman: Then keep that in mind. 


Rev. Gowland: I failed to understand your 
question. 


| The Chairman: Now we have so much 
“money to spread among these people, the dis- 
advantaged, the poor, the old people, the 
blind, the crippled and others. If we have to 
Choose priorities between these people, what 
is your idea of the priorities, or is there any 
priority among them? 
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Senator Inman: Mr. Chairman, if I might 
speak for a moment, if I had the choice I 
would say the chronically ill need nursing 
care and need to be looked after. Those who 
cannot look after themselves need to be 
looked after and still they might have years 
left to them. That would be my choice. 


The Chairman: That is a contribution. We 
may have to get ourselves in a position where 
we look at the bill in front of us and say, 
“these are the priorities”. I don’t know what 
the committee will decide. I won’t argue that 
point. 

Let us speak for a moment on the work 
ethic, about which you people have been 
rather outspoken. You have sold to us for 
hundreds and hundreds of years the idea of 
the work ethic. Now, how do you go about 
unselling the idea? You have to, you know, 
because you started out by admitting that we 
have not got jobs for everybody, even if we 
wanted to. What are we going to do about the 
work ethic which is so embedded in the minds 
of all people? What are we going to do about 
it at this time? 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: Senator Croll, I don’t 
think there is too much of a conflict here. We 
have thought of work in terms of labour for 
which there is remuneration. There may not 
be that kind of activity or exercise, and there 
may come a time when that is not as availa- 
ble as it is at the present moment. However, 
there are other things that people can do. 
They can serve their fellow men, and they 
can serve their fellow men without remunera- 
tion. There are so many social services that 
can be rendered by people who are retired, 
and by rendering them they are kept busy 
and are able to lead a useful kind of life. 
They feel they are able to fulfill themselves 
by serving God and man. So, I think that 
work has a certain therapeutic value for us— 
most of us, I think, who work enjoy our 
work,—and if there is not work for pay then 
there are many other things that we are able 
to do. I do not think there is too much 
inconsistency. 


The Chairman: But you have overlooked 
one thing. We are older people around here. 
We are looking at work as though it affected 
those who are 65 to 70 years of age. That is 
not our problem. We are prepared to pay that 
man. We do not care whether he works or 
not. We are now getting into the area of those 
who are 50 years of age. Is the Canadian 
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public prepared to pay that man to do the 
kind of things you have defined as work? 
That is the question. 


Rev. Mr. Gemmell: It is true that it is very 
facile to say that there is work to be done in 
terms of serving your fellow man, but if a 
man is poor, and if he is spending all his time 
trying to keep his family together, then he 
has not the time to worry about anything 
respecting his fellowmen. So, we have to raise 
our sights beyond the subsistence level of 
living. For one thing there is an educational 
job to be done. To say “education” is again 
very facile, but some things are being done 
that are very interesting, and we must try to 
find ways of involving more people. There is 
urban training such as the sending of people 
down into the inter city; taking all their 
security away from them and letting them go 
in there without a name, without a job, with- 
out an education, and without money, and 
just challenging them to live for so many 
days or weeks in that envirionment. This is a 
kind of sensitivity training which, if we could 
spread it a little wider, would be useful, I 
think, in helping our middle class parishoners 
to understand the plight of the poor. 


The Chairman: But you are off the ques- 
tion. We have had, like an albatross around 
our necks, the work ethic, and we are as 
aware of it as anybody in the country. But, 
there is much evidence before us that the 
work ethic is not as tenable as it used to be, 
and you have said so too. We have to sell that 
to the Canadian people, because they are 
going to have to pay the people who are not 
working. This is not easy for them to swal- 
low. How do you do it? How do we go about 
doing that sort of thing, if it is necessary to 
be done. First of all, is it necessary to be 
done? What have you to say to that? 


Rev. Mr. Young: Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me that in one way it may not be necessary 
to do it. Let us face the facts. There are not 
enough jobs. There will never be enough 
work for everybody to have a job. We have to 
live with this fact. Perhaps my statement was 
a little too facile when I said that we should 
simply tell them that there is not enough 
work to go around. However, there is another 
answer, and that is to examine the basis of 
the work ethic that we have held for genera- 
tions. Is it based simply on the text that 
Senator Carter quoted, “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread...” This was man’s 
attempt to evaluate his situation in the light 
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of his experience with God, and he was doing 
so as a guilty person. He relates that things 
were not all they should be. Something had 
happened to the ideal situation as it had been 
originally, and this miserable thing of having 
to work and hoe weeds in his garden was all 
part of his faith. For generations we have 
gone along with this, putting the emphasis too 
much upon the thinking: Man is a sinner, 
and, therefore, he has to work. Perhaps we 
should now look at man as fulfilling his role 
before God and in other ways than simply by 
the sweat of his brow in relationship to his 
fellow man with, and his feeling of concern 
for, his fellow man. Perhaps he is working 
better in this role than in the role of a pro- 
ducer in society. 


The Chairman: What you are saying, in 
effect, if I understand you correctly, Mr. 
Young, is that in the light of that he has to be 
provided for by the community? In doing that 
work he has to be provided for by the 
community? 


Rev. Mr. Young: Yes, that is right. 


The Chairman: Were you going to say 
something, Mr. Gemmell? 


Rev. Mr. Gemmell: I think the original ques- 
tion could have added to it the fact that there 
is a two-pronged focus to the bible. It says, on 
the one hand, “In the sweat of thy face”, but, 
on the other hand, it lays out specifically in 
the Old Testament how you care for your 
neighbour who is poor, who has no food, who 
has no house, and who is a stranger in your 
midst. It does not say that these are going to 
eat by the sweat of their brows. It says that 
this guy who is able to sweat is going to help 
this other guy stay alive. 


The Chairman: What has happened is that 
Mr. Young and I have mixed the two testa- 
ments together, and have hopefully made 
something out of them. 


Senator Fournier: You have made a new . 
one. 


Senator Pearson: Mr. Chairman, I think 
you have been expounding purely theoretical 
ideas. You are not working on anything real 
at all. 


The Chairman: Very well, I think we were 
theoretical, but we had to follow through 
with the question that was asked about the | 
work ethic. Are there any other questions 
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that you noted down, that you wish to 
answer, Mr. Gowland? 


' Rev. Mr. Gowland: No, Mr. Chairman, I 
think that covers all of it. 


Senator Fournier: My question will be 
about the minimum income, and I want to 
come back to my friend whom I mentioned 
some time ago who turned down a job paying 
$60 a week. 


Poverty is general all over the world, and it 
revolves around the matter of employment. In 
India they are fighting poverty by requiring 
everybody to go to work. Women work for 14 
cents a day, and men work for 27 cents a day. 
I do not advocate that we do that here, but 
the principle behind it is that of keeping 
every member of that vast population busy. 
To do a job that I could do in one day they 
would use 50 people and let them take a week 


to do it. It is to keep people busy, and that is 


the attitude all over the country. In Israel 
they are putting people into community 


_ groups. The results have been tremendous, 
The scheme has been very successful. Poverty 


has been eliminated, and there is no such 
thing as staying home and getting a handout. 


It seems to me that here in Canada we 
overlook this point. I believe that technology 
has taken work away from a certain class. We 
do not look at that and we have been starting 
the policy back twenty years ago of handing 
out money, money, money. We have arrived 
at a population which, to my mind, makes me 
a little bit nervous. I am going to speak a 
little more largely because I am not in front 
of a group of people on welfare, but before 
clergymen who know the situation. 


People are becoming a little bit nervous 


about what we have developed across the 


country. The attitude of the people is that the 
more you give them the more they want. The 
vice that is getting into these systems is how 
one can cheat and get anything they want 
from the Government. It seems to be an atti- 
tude that as long as it comes from the Gov- 
ernment there is no arguing as to how you 
get it, it is your own, because it belongs to the 
Government. This is what I am coming to in 
my question. There is a lot of talk about 
minimum income and paying everyone below 
the national counsel poverty line which was 
around $4,000. Are we going to have a mini- 


mum and pay anyone who is below that line 


or are we going to ask to pay the receivers of 
this income to provide on their own what 
they can by working. 
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I will give you an example. There is a man 
who earns $60.00 a week. He turns a job 
down and goes and collects $80.00 a week. 
Should the minimum income insist that this 
fellow goes back on the $60.00 job and we 
pay the balance so that he will have enough 
to support his family or are we going to give 
him a free handout, a blank cheque of $3,000 
or $4,000 as a certain level regardless of 
what he can earn on his own? What would be 
your opinion on that? Do I make myself clear 
on this point? 


Reverend Mr. Gowland: I think that it 
would be far better if you let the man work 
for $60.00 a week and augment his income by 
$20.00 so that he could have a decent stand- 
ard of living than to give him the whole 
amount without working. I think it would be 
good for the man. 


The Chairman: In fairness, Senator Fourni- 
er, it must be said that no one in the commit- 
tee has ever suggested that it be handed out 
without the requirement to work. If you take 
a look at President Nixon’s present scheme, 
the work requirement is there along with the 
outlay. 


Senator Fournier: I do not address my 
question to the committee, but the witness. 


The Chairman: He agrees with us too. 


Senator Fournier: I wanted the opinion of 
the witness. I do have another question. 


The Chairman: We have time and this is 
your opportunity. You may not have the Pres- 
byterian Church group before you again. 
Take advantage while they are here. 


Senator Fovrnier: Sometimes we are criti- 
cal of the welfare situation across the nation. 
There is something in the system which natu- 
rally will have to be corrected. I am going to 
give you two examples: there are two men, 
one, whose name is John, lives on one side of 
the street and the other, whose name is 
George, lives on the other side. Both of these 
men have the same education and the same 
size families. One of these men was a faithful 
worker throughout his life. He did not drink 
more than necessary and he saved all of his 
money and was able to provide a few dollars 
to educate his children. This is a model 
Canadian citizen who went all the way at a 
great cost. He made great sacrifice and 
reached the age of 65. The other fellow was a 
jolly old man. He drank as much as he could 
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and went to all kinds of parties. He really 
enjoyed life but did not care much for his 
family. He was able to get everything he 
could and the best he could. They both arrive 
at the age of 65. The one man has got a zero 
record. He has nothing, not even a penny and 
no house. He is a public charge. The other 
fellow has a small home, two or three thou- 
sand dollars and had a miserable life. The 
lazy fellow goes to the welfare and receives a 
card which gives him free medical attention. 
He gets his teeth fixed and he will be buried 
as a public charge and may ride in a cadillac, 
possibly the first and the last. The door is 
wide open and there is no problem for him. 

The man who worked all of his life does 
not receive anything at all. The welfare will 
check on his bank account and say he cannot 
receive anything because he has $3,000 in the 
bank. They will tell him to use that up and 
then they will help him. His widow has a 
small home but the welfare will tell her she 
cannot get anything because her husband left 
her this small home and that she will have 
to use up the money to raise her family and 
then they will help her. 

I think this a most ridiculous and shameful 
situation which we Canadians have to live 
through. I know that you are not responsible 
for this. I am not all responsible for it, but as 
a member of the Senate I have to admit that I 
am part of the machinery which put this into 
effect and I feel very guilty about it. I hope 
that I live long enough so as to cure this 
. terrible situation and try to bring some incen- 
tive into this group so that they will save a 
few dollars and not be punished at the age of 
65. The first man who worked should have 
the same privilege as the one who did not so 
that he could use the little surplus which he 
worked hard to earn. He deserves it as a little 
privilege that the other fellow does not. After 
all, I think there is merit on everything we do 
and it can either be good or bad. 


Reverend Mr. Gowland: My reply to this is 
that I do not think the man who spent all of 
this money got all that enjoyment out of life. 
I am inclined to feel that the other man got 
enjoyment by being able to have his own 
home and the feeling of independence. I 
would think that the man who squandered his 
money sacrificed more than the other. This is 
on the surface, but I suppose it is one of the 
injustices. 

I suppose this is the reason that this special 
committee has been appointed. We cannot 
look at the needs of people from the point of 
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view of whether they are worthy of help. I 
think we have to look at it from the point of 
view of the need of a person, such as the man) 
who has not got any money and stands in 
need of help. He stands more in need of help 
than this other man. This may seem unfair, | 
but we have to deal with it in that way. 


Senator Fournier: I do not object to you, 
but the point is we are putting a very severe 
punishment on the good man. He is being 
punished for saving money. The result is that. 
he arrives at the age of 65, and has a little 
home with a few thousand dollars. He cannot 
have all the privileges as the one who is 
having a good time. Believe me, when you 
speak of fun in life it all depends on what is’ 
fun. 


Reverend Mr. Gowland: Presbyterian fun. 


Senator Pearson: I was talking to a chap | 
Sunday who was a widower, and had two 
married daughters both of whom have left 
home. He still had his own home. He also had 
the old age pension which he lives on quite 
comfortably. He said that he could get by on 
that but the extra money helped to pay his 
taxes. The rest of the money he lived on quite 
easily. He was sitting in the hotel having a 
Sunday dinner and this small extra in life was 
his enjoyment. 


The Chairman: Going to the restaurant to 
eat. 


Senator Pearson: He eats at home, but on 
Sundays he goes down to the hotel and takes 
his meal. 


The Chairman: Senator Fournier, just for 
the record, do not forget that that good man 
that you are talking about who worked hard, 
his widow will not be left helpless if we 
decide on a guaranteed income. At that age | 
she is entitled to have a minimum income 
which somehow makes up for the taxes he 
had to pay to maintain this other fellow. 


Senator Fournier: That is for the future. 


The Chairman: You are quite right, for the 
future I hope. 


Senator McGrand: I am still not satisfied to 
let this question drop about the harassment 
of the recipients, the welfare people, because 
this has been brought up so often. I think we 
should have some sort of an answer on it. 
When I asked about this it was mentioned | 
that welfare people are recruited’ from the | 
ranks of those who had studied in the social 
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| sciences. It was mentioned that welfare 
| people were recruited from the ranks of those 
who had special skill in social science, you 
replied that churchmen were usually recruit- 
ed from people who loved their neighbour 
and so on. That is what seemed to put us off 
the trail and I want to get back on it, because 
this is important. The woman who was on 
welfare and then went to work and lost her 
' welfare because she went to work, surely that 
is not harassment on the part of the welfare 
officer, it is due to the incompetence of the 
system. What I want to get back at is this 
question of the welfare officer who thinks 
that he is a policeman, that he is handling 
drunken drivers or people who are speeding 
on the roads. I mean, that is the policeman 
approach. I doubt very much if most of the 
welfare officers have that attitude when they 
deal with these people. I have had a lot of 
personal experience over the years, dealing 
with this sort of thing. 


Senator Fergusson also has had experience 
as an administrator of the old age pension 
fund in New Brunswick for a long time and I 
think whether it really does exist and wheth- 
er you are in a position to say whether it does 
or not. I am speaking of the personal bullying 
type, the sort of bully who goes into a person’s 
house and begins to order them around. Does 
that actually happen, or does it happen very 
often? 


» Rev. Mr. Zeidman: I believe it does happen 
on rare occasions. 


Senator McGrand: On rare occasions. 


Rev. Mr. Ziedman: But as so often happens, 
it is the rare occasions which are blown up 
and they are the occasions that get the head- 
lines. In my work, I come in contact with a 
good number of welfare officers who are 
bound by this system, and I find they come to 
me because of the independent nature of my 
work, that I am not bound by a system, so I 
am able to give help immediately, before the 
home visit takes place. This officer would be 
very sympathetic to a particular family, but 
because of the rules and policy and so on, 
help cannot be given immediately. The sym- 
pathy is there, the concern is there, but they 
are bound by the system. 


| Senator McGrand: Bound by the system, 
that is what is wrong, it is the system that is 
wrong. 
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The Chairman: What happens is that the 
man cannot fight with the system, so he fights 
with the person whom he deals with, and he 
blames him. I think, doctor, you should make 
one distinction, and I think Rev. Mr. Young 
should make it, too. Are we talking about the 
trained social worker, or are you talking 
about the clerk charged with responsibility. 
For instance, in Hamilton, how many trained 
social workers have you in the department? 


Rev. Mr. Young: I am not able to answer 
that question. 


The Chairman: I can tell you this. I can 
give you the names of three large cities in 
Ontario, larger than 100,000 population, 
where they have not one social worker on the 
staff. We are talking about a social worker. A 
clerk is a different person. 


Senator McGrand: I am talking about the 
social worker, the person who goes into a 
home. On the other hand, you have this 
person who comes into an office, where there 
is someone sitting behind a desk, just dealing 
with an entry in a book, and they do not 
know the story. 


The Chairman: But, doctor, we are again 
talking about this—if you work for the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society or some of these groups, the 
social worker goes into the home. In matters 
of welfare, the social worker does not go into 
the home, somebody else goes into the home. 
What they are objecting to is particularly, in 
the case of the deserted wife, when at 11 
o’clock at night somebody rushes in there to 
see if there is some man under the bed. That 
has happened hundreds of times. Or there is 
the case of some telephone call, as in this 
instance, the welfare department writes a 
letter saying “You are off relief, cut off, we 
understand you are working”. That kind of 
harassment does grow out of proportion, it is 
taking place all the time. And that is what 
they are objecting to. 


Senator McGrand: I want to know how 
common is it? I know it does happen but 
whether it is rare or whether it is quite 
common, that is the point. Because if it is too 
common, that is an evil. 


Rev. Mr. Young: I have responded to this 
question before, with a “yes”, that it does 
happen, and more often than I think it 
should. 
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Senator Inman: Then, again, sometimes I 
have known that the recipient is at fault— 
and they hate it. 


Rev. Mr. Young: This is exactly what I was 
going to say. These people come into the job 
probably with high ideals, serving their 
fellow man, but they find that the system 
makes certain rules “Don’t you dare give 
assistance to people who do not deserve ste 
you make jolly sure they deserve it before 
you give out our money”. On the other hand 
you have people who are the recipients, who 
do all they can to trick the system, and get 
away with it, and boast about it if they do. 
And the person who is caught between these 
two things, something happens to him, he gets 
dehumanized, too. 

I think we could share with the committee 
a couple of incidents which are very much on 
my conscience as a member of society, where 
the system has caused very great hardship. 

There is the case of the mother of five 
children, deserted by her husband, who 
applies for welfare, and they say “Yes, but 
you must first charge your husband with non- 
support”. So she goes to family court and she 
charges her husband with non-support. He 
gets word that he is charged. He comes into 
family court and makes one payment, and 
that takes him off the hook. She gets that one 
payment from family court, and when it is 
done and then when she has no money and 
she goes back to the welfare they tell her that 
she will have to charge her husband with 
non-support and then she says “Forget about 
it”, and she works from 11 o’clock until 7 
o’clock in the morning, supporting her five 
children, the oldest looking after the younger 
ones, and she says “I will not bother trying to 
get any welfare or trying to get any support”. 

There is another incident. This is a case of 
a Philippine nurse, unmarried, about to 
become an unmarried mother. She is told she 
should go to see the welfare people. There is 
one interview, it is some time before she gets 
a chance to talk to anyone at the office. The 
inspector would come to the home and inter- 
view her. This took place, and she was terri- 
fied, because being an immigrant she did not 
know whether even her visa was being ques- 
tioned, and so on. Then she is told to come 
back on Wednesday at 10 o’clock for a final 
arrangement. She went on Wednesday at 10 
o’clock, it now being three weeks from the 
delivery room, and she sat there from 10 
o’clock until 2.30 p.m., crying, scared, upset. 
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The system is just inadequate to deal with 
those needs. 


Senator McGrand: I agree with you on that, 
that the system is wrong. ! 


Rev. Mr. Young: This is where the dehu- 
manizing takes place—both on the part of the 
recipient and, on the other hand, the agency 
or the officer or the inspector. 


The Chairman: We have had before us the 
story of the wife who, as a condition of 
receiving welfare, must charge her husband. 
We have not had the one of this poor girl 
who sat around all week, but we know it is 
so. And there has definitely been a complaint 
against welfare people unnecessarily going 
into the home. We have that complaint in 
Prince Edward Island. 


Senator McGrand: You have it everywhere. 


The Chairman: Yes, we have it everywhere. 
It is not just made up. Someone said that 
some member of the church was surprised 
that one of his people did not act well. That 
can happen, too. But so far as the welfare 
experience is concerned, we knew it exists 
and we just have to face up to it and try to 
make some correction if we can. 

Now, have any of you gentlemen anything 
to add that you think would be helpful to the 
committee? Have you any suggestions you 
would care to make? 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: Not beyond this, Mr. 
Chairman, that we have no delusions as to 
the scope of the problem. It is a big problem 
and the solution to it is not going to be easy. I 
am convinced of that. I think our whole 
Board of Evangelism for Social Action feels 
as I do in that respect. This is a situation we 
must come to grips with. If we have the will 
to do it, Canada can meet and eliminate the 
problem of poverty. We have to have that 
confidence. 


The Chairman: There is no escaping the 
fact that if a recommendation is made to 
have a guaranteed income and that recom- 
mendation is acted upon, that will be a break 
with yesterday and something new for the 
future; but it will cost money. There will be 
taxes at all levels. What is your opinion with 
respect to how the Canadian people will 
accept that in view of what you have said 
about your congregation, Mr. Gowland, which 
is typical of all congregations? : 
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Rev. Mr. Gowland: Mr. Chairman, I can 
give you a case in point. Our board has study 
committees. One of our study committees 
brought a recommendation to our annual 
meeting a year ago, suggesting that as mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
we should be prepared to accept higher taxes 
in order to make this possible. I was suprised 
as you will be surprised to hear that that 
recommendation was deleted from our report 
to the Assembly. So this is part of the atti- 
tude, and it is part of the problem: “Oh, yes, 
we want this so long as it does not cost us 
anything.” But this is why we feel education 
is so important for the people in the church 
and in the nation. We have to make it clear 
that the problem is not all with the poor; it is 
with society as well and it is going to cost us 
something if we are going to achieve the 
proper solution. 


Senator Pearson: You have to sell the 
whole program to the public, and that is a big 
job. It is not going to be simple. Perhaps we 
could sell the White Paper at the same time. 
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The Chairman: If there are no more ques- 
tions, let me say, gentlemen, that your contri- 
bution this morning is, if I may put it this 
way, worthy of ‘hell raisers” against 
injustice. 

The members of the committee are very 
thankful for this conversation we have had 
and for the opportunity to “pick your brains” 
and discuss matters with you. It is most help- 
ful to us. I know you appreciate the fact that 
you were asked some pertinent and important 
questions. You did very well in answering 
them. On behalf of the committee I give you 
my heartfelt thanks. 


Rev. Mr. Gowland: Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 
Rev. Mr. Campbell: Mr. Chairman, we 


should like to thank the committee for invit- 
ing us here, as our secretary has said. We 
trust that on any future occasion you desire 
we may be called upon for any ideas we may 
have. We will be only too pleased to come 
again. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 
The committee adjourned. 
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A Brief 

To the Special Committee of the Senate on 
Poverty 

from the Board of Evangelism and Social 
Action 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
Phone—416-429-0110. 


I. Introduction. 

I. 1. The Board of Evangelism and Social 
Action of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
isresponsible for promoting the two concerns 
of evangelism and social action among the 
members of our denomination across Canada. 
One of the tasks committed to the Board is 
the study of issues of public concern, to con- 
sider what the Bible and Christian theology 
have to say to these matters, and to recom- 
mend to the membership of our church the 
stand that should be taken, the witness that 
should be made and the action that should be 
carried out. The Board can only “recom- 
mend”; it cannot bind the conscience of the 
church’s membership. It can give the benefit 
of its thinking to our people; it is not “the 
voice of the church”. 

I. 2. The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada is our highest 
“court”. Among its numerous functions is that 
of speaking on behalf of the church. Thus its 
statements are more authoritative than those 
of a Board and can fairly be regarded as 
reflecting the views of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

I. 3. This brief contains statements and 
resolutions both from the Board of Evangel- 
ism and Social Action and from the General 
Assembly, and we shall endeavour at all 
times to indicate which is which. In most 
cases the General Assembly statements origi- 
nated from recommendations by the Board. 
II. Witnesses 

The persons who will appear to support this 
brief are:—Rev. Arthur J. Gowland, M.A., 
Secretary of the Board of Evangelism and 
Social Action, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario. Mr. Gowland is a full-time national 
staff person. His involvement in the question 
of poverty has included attendance at the 
World Conference on Church and Society in 
Geneva (1966), the Canadian Conference on 


Christian Conscience and Poverty (1968). He 
is a founding member of the National Com- 
mittee on the Church and Industrial Society 
and the Coalition for Development. 

Rev. Alexander K. Campbell, B.A., is chair- 
man of the Board of Evangelism and Social 
Action and pastor of St. Andrew’s Presbyteri- 
an Church, Thorold, Ontario. 

Rev. Thomas Gemmell, B.A., B.D., is pastor 
of St. Luke’s Presbyterian Church, Oshawa, 
Ontario, and a member of the Board’s Com- 
mittee on Economic and Social Justice which 
had chief responsibility for the preparation of 
the Brief. He recently represented the Board 
at the founding meeting of the Canadian Coa- 
lition for Development. 

Rev. W. L. Young, B.A., B.D., pastor of St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Hamilton, 
Ontario, is involved with his congregation in 
several creative programmes in housing and 
the war on poverty in Hamilton. He is the 
past chairman of this Board. ' 

Rev. Alexander Zeidman, B.A., B.D., M.Th, 
is Superintendent of Scott Mission, 502 Spadi- 
na Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, who by the 
nature of his work is deeply involved with 
the poor. 


III. Summary of Recommendations 


III. 1. An improved welfare system to pro- 
vide necessary levels of support while avoid- 
ing the sitgma and dehumanizing effects of 
present welfare shemes. 

III. 2. An educational programme aimed at 
public attitudes toward the poor. 

Ili. 3. Commendation for the government’s 
attack on inflation, and support of a capital 
gains tax. 

IV. The Concern of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada 

IV. 1. In a country of increasing affluence, 
there are vivid contrasts between the lot of 
those who have and those who have not. As 
Christians, we recognize that we are called by 
God, to serve all men in the knowledge and 
love of Jesus Christ our Lord. Our concern 
goes beyond the spiritual. We recognize that 
we must be concerned with the quality of life 
of all men. We realize that there are mini- 
mum real requirements to live a qualitatively 
good life. Every living person needs adequate 
food, shelter, clothing, health, education and 
recreation. 


| 


| 
} 
| 
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IV. 2. The church’s interest in the problem 
‘of poverty stems both from a Biblical impera- 
tive and by our historical involvement in the 
‘concerns of the poor. We believe that wrong 
attitudes towards him can deepen a poor 
‘man’s poverty and engender in him wrong 
attitudes toward himself and with a conse- 
‘quent impoverishment of spirit. This psy- 
'chology of poverty is combatted not only by 
| the injection of material resources, but by the 
‘education of the community. 


| IV. 3. It may interest the honourable Sena- 
tors to know that, as a result of our studies in 
the preparation of this brief, as well as in the 
continuing deliberations of the Board of 
Evangelism and Social Action of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, we have made 
several recommendations directed to our 
membership regarding the problem of poverty 
and these are quoted in the appendix. Our 
highest court, the General Assembly, has 
recommended that the financial, physical and 
personnel resources of the Church be used in 
|programmes of assisting the poor and the 
underprivileged. The Board of Evangelism 
‘and Social Action will recommend to the 
‘forthcoming General Assembly that local con- 
‘gregations, particularly those in depressed 
areas, consider participation in government 
programmes, or initiate programmes to 
combat poverty and make their premises 
available. We shall recommend that landlords, 
‘employers, union leaders be cognizant of their 
‘duties as Christians, and the rights of their 
follow citizens. We shall urge our member- 
Ship to endeavour to understand and have 
empathy with the poor and assist them to 
| solve their problems where possible. 
| Iv. 4. Our Board believes that an approach 
| to the problem of poverty must be made from 
|two directions:—income and education. We 
|favour a structure of income support as 
| outlined in the appendix. We do not believe 
| that the fear of starvation is the only reason 
| why men work. While, undoubtedly, the 
| provision of a guaranteed income will provide 


{ the loss of incentive to some, we feel that for 
\the majority of Canadian citizens 
| Temove the threat of the Damoclean sword of 
‘unemployment and of 
| unemployment which threatens so many of 
| our wage-earners. Indeed, the provision of a 


it will 


seasonal or cyclic 


guaranteed annual income would provide for 


many the opportunity to demonstrate that 
their employment is a true vocation, or to 


| undertake their vocation in an area which, 
_ otherwise, might not be economically feasible. 
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We do not believe that “anyone who really 
wants to can find a job”. Lack of training, 
education or opportunity and regional eco- 
nomic problems make this a myth. We recog- 
nize too that in spite of the best efforts of 
many of the people involved, the present 
system of supplement or welfare very fre- 
quently carries with it a certain stigma which 
engenders a feeling of humiliation or lack of 
self respect in the person requiring such 
assistance. Provision of a guaranteed annual 
income, or negative income tax, concurrent 
with the education of citizens as to their right 
to share in this equitable distribution of 
resources, would do much to restore the dig- 
nity of all of our citizens. Some of us in our 
work still come across old age pensioners who 
have refused to apply for their pension in the 
mistaken beiief that they would be giving up 
some of their freedom and independence to 
do so. The Senators will be well acquainted 
with the many myths, mistaken attitudes and 
misconceptions concerning the poor. This too 
is a fit subject for the education of all 
Canadians so that there might be an under- 
standing of our needs and particularly the 
needs of those of our fellow citizens who, for 
one reason or another, are looked upon as 
being poor. We recognize that in this period 
of rising inflation there is a necessity for 
restraint in all sectors of the economy. We 
have noticed how the poor, and particularly 
those on fixed incomes, suffer in such a time. 

IV. 5. Several recommendations on a struc- 
ture of income support were adopted by the 
Board of Evangelism and Social Action at its 
recent annual meeting, and they appear in 
the appendix. The authors of this brief would 
make two additional recommendations:— 

1. That a programme of education be 
mounted to avoid a condescending and sneer- 
ing attitude towards the poor, e.g. radio and 
TV programming, special releases by the 
National Film Board, the Queen’s Printer, etc. 
that the situation as to the varying qualities 
of life existing in Canada be publicized so 
that the concern of all might be aroused. 

2. That the government of Canada be com- 
mended for its policy of restraining the pro- 
cess of inflation because of the obvious benefit 
for the poor on fixed incomes. Further to this 
end, we support the idea of a capital gains 
tax as a measure of controlling inflation. 


Respectfully submitted 
for the Board of Evangelism and 
Social Action. 
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Recommendation adopted by the Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Evangelism and 
Social Action, March 10-13, 1970 Re: A 
Guaranteed Annual Income: 

1. “That the Ministers of the Crown respon- 
sible for welfare be commended for seeking 
improvement in the Canadian welfare system, 
and that they be urged to base any changes 
on principles which include the following: — 

(a) “The method, whether by means of 
the Guaranteed Annual Income, or some 
other, have for its objective giving people 
necessary support without the dehuman- 
izing effect and the stigma associated 
with ‘welfare’ as at prosent understood; 

(b) “The level of support should be 
adequate, perhaps necessitating an 
increase in the minimum wage, and it 
should include opportunity for self- 
improvement so that people might be 
encouraged to increase the degree of 
their self-reliance and humanity through 
training, and part or full-time work with- 
out penalty; 

(c) “The scheme should be integrated 
with health departments in ways which 
would help the emotionally disturbed and 
mentally incompetent and those other- 
wise unemployable because of life 
peculiarities.” 
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Excerpts from a statement on poverty pre- 
sented to the 1967 General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada by the Board 
of Evangelism and Social Action: 

“Canada is acclaimed everywhere as one of 
the affluent nations of the world yet research 
by governmental and voluntary agencies 
reveals that in the very midst of our affluence 
there is widespread poverty ranging from pri- 
vation to outright destitution. On the basis of 
the Census definition of ‘family’, in 1961 23 
per cent of Canadian families had an income 
of less than $3,000.00 with many of this group 
receiving less than $2,000.00. However, in 
spite of this widespread need, the public is 
not generally aware of the plight of the poor. 

“Poverty is much more than being short of 
money. The Scriptures depict poverty as a 
state of deprivation that results in people 
being bowed down and afflicted. It is an 
insidious thing that not only causes suffering 
but also robs people of the opportunity for 
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personal fulfilment and of making effective 
use of their lives in the service of God and 
Man. In other words, poverty is an unmitigat- 
ed evil. Robert Burns speaks thus of poverty: 
‘thou half-sister of vice, thou cousin-ger- 
maine of hell, when shall I find force of 
excration equal to the amplitude of thy 
demerts?’ 


“The poor are robbed of freedom by being 
forced to live in sub-standard housing. This 
in turn is an additional threat to the marriage 
relationship, and is a_ veritable breeding 
ground for juvenile delinquency. 


“In a day when education is essential if 
young people are to be able to compete in the 
labour market, poverty deprives them of both 
the possibility and incentive to take advan- 
tage of educational opportunities. 

“Higher income groups receive better 
health care than low income groups, although 
the low income groups have greater health 
problems and their illnesses tend to be more 
severe. 

“Poverty results in less participation in 
community affairs. Poor people not only have 
very little say in the decisions which affect 
their lives, but also the community is robbed 
of the contribution that this group of people 
should be able to make. 

“One of the most serious effects of poverty 
is the attitude of the ‘well-do-do’ to the poor 
people of the community. There are those 
who blame the poor people for their condi- 
tion. They believe that anyone can succeed if 
he wants to, so they tend to think of the poor 
as lazy, shiftless and undeserving. In fact, by 
way of justifying their attitude to the poor, 
they give the impression that God is the God 
of the ‘well-to-do’. This attitude leads to a 
feeling of inferiority on the part of the poor 
and also an alienation from the society which 
rejects them. 

“While in no way seeking to minimize the 
need for individual initiative and the necessi- 
ty of doing all within one’s power to help 
oneself, and while recognizing that the pover- | 
ty of some people is their own fault, the 
Scriptures speak of a God who loves poor 
people as well as others, and who is genuinely 
concerned about their plight. Though poverty 
may be the result of the sin of the poor, the 
scriptures are more inclined to attribute it to 
the sin of society. They suggest that their 
plight is due to the greed of the rich (Amos 
8:6) to the low wages paid by employers 
(James 5: 1-4), and the lack of genuine con- 
cern on the part of all of us for the total 
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welfare of the people of our communities and 
the world (St. Matthew 25: 31-46). 
-God’s love and concern for the needy 
should be a constant reminder and challenge 
so His Church to join him in His concern and 
action on behalf of the poor in Canada and 
the world. This concern will of necessity 
express itself in demanding adequate finan- 
cial assistance for the poor, but it will also 
mean identifying ourselves with them, getting 
alongside them, working with them to the end 
that they may assume their rightful place in 
society, and come to know God and the ful- 
ness of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ.” 
Recommendation adopted by the 1967 Gener- 
al Assembly, Re: Poverty 

“That the General Assembly alert Sessions 
and Congregations to the insidious effects of 
‘poverty in Canada today, and urge them to do 
all within their power at the congregational, 
‘community, provincial and national levels to 
‘eradicate this evil that is blighting the lives 
of so many individuals and families; is rob- 
‘bing them of the opportunity and possibility 
of fulfilment; and of making effective use of 
‘their lives and gifts in the service of God and 
'Man.” 
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“Recommendations adopted by the 1968 Gener- 
al Assembly, Re: Poverty 

1. “That the Assembly commend to all kirk 
sessions and congregations for study, the 
material of the Montreal Conference on 
Poverty. 

2. “That the General Assembly urge ses- 
sions and congregations to assist in an una- 
bating struggle to end poverty:— 

(a) “By being the catalysts that bring 
together other groups, agencies and con- 
cerned people to discuss means and ways 
of improving the lot of the poor, and 
enabling them to enter into their rightful 
heritage as citizens of Canada. 

(b) “By getting to know and identifying 
with “disadvantaged” persons and fami- 
lies in their communities, and supporting 
them in their desire to have a voice in 
determining their own destinies. 

“That the Board of Evangelism and 
Social Action and the. Administrative 
Council be requested and authorized to 
study the findings of the Montreal Con- 
ference on Church and Society so far as 
these call for re-examination of our 
National Priorities and Policies. 
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Recommendations adopted by the 1969 
General Assembly, Re: Poverty 

1. “That the General Assembly call the 
courts and congregations of our church to 
take more seriously the social implications of 
the Gospel, and alert them to the fact that 
poverty is not only a great destroyer of 
human rights, but also one of the greatest 
problems and causes of tension in Canada and 
the world today. 

2. “That sessions and congregations be 
urged to undertake a study and to co-operate 
in ecumenical studies of the needs of their 
own communities with a view to providing a 
forum in the community for the free discus- 
sion of the issues of poverty. 

3. “That Presbyteries and congregations 
encourage the erection of multi-functional 
buildings and emphasize the need for build- 
ings to serve the mission of the Church and 
the needs of the community. 

4. “That congregations, emphasizing the 
primacy of worship, be encouraged to make 
their buildings available to serve other com- 
munity needs, where not doing so. 

5. “That in Presbyteries where two or more 
congregations have amalgamated and church 
buildings and properties have been sold, the 
General Assembly urge Presbyteries to 
encourage congregations to use some of the 
money and/or the land that is made availa- 
ble for the care and housing of Senior 
citizens. 

6. “That the General Assembly commend 
the government of Canada for their avowed 
aim of making 1 per cent of the gross nation- 
al product available for economic assistance 
to poor and underdeveloped countries, and 
urge them to increase our contribution in this 
field to 1 per cent as soon as possible.” 
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Recommendations adopted by the 1968 
General Assembly Re: Housing 
1. “That the General Assembly express to 
the Government of Canada and the Provincial 
Governments of Canada its concern about the 
housing situation in Canada and state its 
conviction that— 
(a) “The future needs for housing in 
Canada can no longer be fully supplied 
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by private industry and that there is a 
need for public housing and co-operative 
housing in addition to what is supplied 
by the private sector; 
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(b) “That there is great need for a co. 
ordination of (not to say interference in) 
the many segments in the economy whict 
are involved in housing. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


IT, GUARANTEED INCOME - THE ANSWER TO POVERTY? 
——— ema HE ANSWER TQ POVERTY? 
"Guaranteed Income" nowadays is brandished as the magic wand 
which will erase poverty in our time. 


A. Why This Intense Interest? 


1. The popular view is that it is "to transform the welfare 
system which is frozen in failure and frustration." 
(President Richard Nixon) 


2. A more basic reason for the support of the guaranteed 
income concept by all political parties is our changing 
technology and changing labour needs. Private industry 
no longer needs the pool of low-skilled labour which once 
provided an important cushion for the ups and downs of 
the labour market. 


B. Is A Guaranteed Income Plan the Answer to Poverty? 


1. An analysis of proposed schemes shows that they all con- 
sider four goals: 


a) to provide an adequate minimum level of benefit to all 
people; 


b) to aim benefits directly to those below the poverty level; 
c) to include a "work incentive"; 
d) to maintain costs at a tolerable level to the taxpayer. 


2. Major problems arise in any of the proposed plans: 


a) it is impossible to meet all four goals. For instance, 
if the guaranteed income is set at an adequate level, 
there is no “work incentive". 


b) Guaranteed income programs are directed at the "emp? oy- 
able": but it is incredibly difficult, if not impossible, 
to categorize persons as "employable" or "unemployable". 
Also, a duplicate administration of income maintenance 
for "unemployables" would be necessary. 


c) In practice, any guaranteed income program would have as 
many rules and regulations and be as complex to admin- 
ister as a simplified welfare system. 


TO EXTOL A GUARANTEED INCOME PLAN AS A SIMPLE SOLUTION TO THE PRUBLEM 
OF POVERTY IS THEREFORE BOTH UNWARRANTED AND UNWISE. No one denies 
the need for major reform in present social policies. But before 
pressing for a simple panacea, present income maintenance programs - 


which in fact guarantee income to special groups - must first be con- 
sidered, 


It 
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A LOOK AT PRESENT INCOME MAINTENANCE PROGRAMS 


A review of six major programs points to basic reforms which 
would eliminate waste and inequities. Some examples of present 
anomalies: 


a) In British Columbia, as of April 1, 1970, a widow aged 65 can 
receive $150 monthly - but up to that age her monthly income 
is $95, including the rental supplement. 


b) A veteran may be forced to accept an income lower than that 
payable to a non-veteran. 


c) A person may have to undergo three “means tests", administered 
by different personnel, all requiring documentation and per- 
sonal interviews, before receiving maximum benefit. 


d) The steadily employed worker bears the burden of benefits 
paid by Unemployment Insurance - including payments to 
seasonal workers who may have much higher annual incomes. 


e) Benefits and methods to determine needs range wildly between 
programs - even though they are all publicly funded. 


Principles can be set out that would resolve these anomalies, 
and direct resources to a concerted attack on poverty: 


1. ESTABLISH A COMPARABLE LEVEL OF BENEFITS FOR ALL INCOME 
MAINTENANCE SYSTEMS. 


2. SET BENEFITS AT A LEVEL WHICH PERMITS A REASONABLY NORMAL 
AND HEALTHY EXISTENCE, WITH DUE REGARD TO REGIONAL DIFFER- 
ENCES IN COST OF LIVING AND INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS. 


3. ELIMINATE LEAKAGE OF BENEFITS TO THE HIGHER INCOME GROUPS 
BY TAXING BACK. 


4. REFORM COMPULSORY INSURANCE SCHEMES TO ENSURE THEY ARE NOT 
A FORM OF INEQUITABLE TAXATION - ESPECIALLY THE CANADA PENSION 
PLAN AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, WHERE THE FINANCIAL BURDEN 
FALLS MOST HEAVILY ON LOWER INCOME GROUPS. 


5. SEPARATE THE FUNCTIONS OF INCOME MAINTENANCE FROM PROVISION 
OF SOCIAL SERVICES. 


6. SIMPLIFY ELIGIBILITY PROCEDURES AND MODERNIZE METHODS OF 
DETECTING FRAUD. 


7. DISCARD THE CONCEPT OF UNEMPLOYABILITY AS PRACTICALLY AND 
MORALLY INDEFENSIBLE. 


The elimination of poverty will be more rapidly attained if 
jurisdictional conflicts between different levels of government, 
particularly with respect to financing arrangements, can be resolved. 
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WORK INCENTIVE - OR WORK OPPORTUNITIES? 

The suggested reform of income maintenance programs begs 
one question. If benefits for the unemployed are set at adequate 
levels, what of the ‘work incentive'? Will the result be to 
create a nation of loafers? And with increasing automation, 
Should we stress the need for work - or train for leisure? 


A. Several factors suggest that "man cannot live by bread 
alone", that opportunity for constructive work should be 
our primary goal. 


1. People want and need to work. They develop their 
identity, their meaning in life, through working in an 
occupation. Contrary to popular belief, mounting 
evidence shows that when job opportunities with adequate 
incomes are available, even the “hard-core unemployed" 
choose to work rather than loaf. 


2. The loss to our economy of our unused human resources is 
estimated by the Canadian Economic Council to be two to 
four billion dollars yearly. 


3. Automation is not synonymous with work obsolescence. 
Many sectors of the economy, particularly the service 
industries, require additional manpower. 


B. How Can Work Opportunities be Increased? 


1. DRASTIC REORIENTATION OF CANADA MANPOWER POLICIES. Present 
focus is on meeting the needs of employers - needs which 
are more and more met by private employment agencies. 

Manpower should concentrate on training and placing the 
pool.of unemployed and underemployed. Training grants 
should be aimed at providing equal access to opportunity 
for all, regardless of income. The present "trickle-down" 
theory of training those now in the labour force is only 
effective in a closed society. Long-range projection of 
manpower requirements for the future, and training programs 
to match human resources to them, are imperative. 


2. A VIGOROUS POLICY OF JOB DEVELOPMENT. The Regional Devel- 
opment Incentive Act is a measure using tax concessions 
and other incentives to increase the aggregate demand for 
labour in certain slow-growth areas. Such measures should 
be expanded, but further refineinent is necessary. Policies 
should be designed around people, not places; i.e. con- 
cessions to those industries which can best provide jobs 
for the supply of potential employees. 


IV. 
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SOME CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


It is abundantly clear that the under-utilization of human 
resources in Canada at the present time results in a tremendous 
loss to the Canadian economy and its citizens. 


The extent of poverty and the lack of employment opportunities 
are related to society's inability to simultaneously meet four 
basic economic goals: full employment, a high rate of economic 
growth, reasonable price stability, and an equitable distribution 
of rising incomes. 


A satisfactory high rate of employment is brought about 
primarily through fiscal and monetary policies; changes in the 
tempo of economic activity are controlled through changes in 
government expenditure, taxation and interest rates. In the 
last few years, we have enjoyed a relatively low rate of unemploy- 
ment, and inflation has replaced unemployment as the chief ill to 
which our economy is prone. In our attempts to control inflation, 
we have reverted to the traditional technique of reducing aggre- 
gate demand by creating unemployment. Other techniques should 
be examined. 


One of the factors that contributes to inflation as an 
economy approaches full employment is the fact that the suppl 
of labour does not provide the proper mixture of skills and 
experience to meet demand. This in return results in "bottlenecks", 
Where particular skills are in short supply; employers then bid 
up the price for labour. Wage increases in any one sector tend 


to be telegraphed through the whole labour force, and an infla- 
tionary spiral is created. 


Anticipating the demand for labour, and training the un- 
employed appropriately, can therefore reduce the pressure upon 
prices of increased economic activity. In addition, this strategy 
would reduce the tremendous loss to the Canadian economy and its 
citizens now caused by under-utilization of our human resources. 


So complex are the factors involved in gauging the trade-off 
between unemployment and inflation that to predict the exact effect 
of any economic or fiscal policy is hazardous at best. This is 
why it is imperative to reform our present programs of income 
maintenance, and job placement and job development. For to enact 
fiscal policies which push a man out of a job and into poverty can 
only be considered a monstrous social injustice. 
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CHAPTER I 
GUARANTEED INCOME - THE ANSWER TO POVERTY? 


Introduction 


During the past few years, politicians of all parties have 
promoted plans for a “guaranteed income" to solve the glaring 
problem of poverty in Canada. What are the reasons behind this 
sudden and intense interest? 


The most common reason given is the failure of the present 
welfare system which is accused of “fostering dependency, per- 
petuating poverty, and strangling in its own red tape". Evidence 
cited includes rising welfare rolls. One out of eight residents 
of New York City now receives public assistance. In British 
Columbia, the number of individuals and families receiving social 
assistance has nearly doubled in the past eight years (from 19,503 
in 1960 to 38, 561 in 1968). In addition, evidence is mounting 
that families tend to remain “on relief" through three and four 
generations. 


Undoubtedly, public welfare workers have oversold their ability 
to rehabilitate the poor, to help them back into the economic main- 
stream. The plea “only give us more staff and we will do the job" 
appears not proved out in practice. A major experimental project 
conducted by United Community Services in Greater Vancouver 1965- 
1969, showed no significant decrease in economic dependence in a 
group of "hard core" families as a result of intensive counselling 
services. (1) 


A more basic reason for the present "in" status of guaranteed 
income is the dawning recognition of changing labour needs in 
North America. Until recently, a "frontier" ethic pervaded all 
segments of our society, a conviction that anyone who wanted to work 
could find a job, and that public funds should only support the 
widow, the orphan and the handicapped. This attitude is still held 
by many people. Its effect on policies will be discussed in a later 
chapter. 


Looking back in history, we can now feel sympathy for the 
hapless able-bodied poor of the 17th century, caught in a techno- 
logical revolution which threw them, unprepared, from farmer's 


field to urban slagheap. We have little sympathy, however, for today's 


technological outcast; we label him "deadbeat" or "freeloader" and 
devise ingenious means of humiliation to deter him from fattening 
on the public purse. 


The fact that support for a guaranteed income cuts across the 
full spectrum of ideologies regarding the work ethic reflects a 
growing awareness of changing labour needs in our society. 
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"For decades, relief programs had the function of main- 
taining a pool of low-skilled labour at subsistence 
levels low enough to make low-paying jobs in private 
industry attractive. This surplus of cheap labour pro- 
vided an important cushion for the ups and downs of the 
labour market. Recently public assistance has ful- 
filled the same function for public and other non-profit 
institutions, also providing a buffer against the in- 
roads of organized labour in these fields .. 

But recent technological changes are making cheap, 
mass labour a thing of the past. Thus, public assist- 
ance is losing one of its central functions. As it 
becomes dysfunctional to goad the poor into competing 
for jobs in the regular economy, the notion of an auto- 
matic benefit system unrelated to work - the guaranteed 
minimum income - emerges." (2) 


A Look at Guaranteed Income Plans 


Popularly, guaranteed minimum income plans and negative income 
tax schemes are considered to be dramatic departures from present 
practice. Although the schemes vary in detail, they involve con- 
sideration of exactly the same variables: 


1. The minimum income that every individual or family shall 
receive, related to family size. 


2. The point at which the regular income tax shall apply. 


3. The relationship between earned or independent income and 
the income paid from public funds (hereafter called an 
‘income transfer'). 


4, The income tax rate required to finance the scheme. 


The essential ingredients of the current plans are illustrated 
in the graph and table below. In this example, the minimum 
adequate income (3) for a family of four has been assumed to be 
$3,500 (A). The guaranteed annua! income is established at $1,750 (B). 
The negative tax rate between the guaranteed income and the minimum 
adequate income is 50 per cent. The plan, in other words, guarantees 
an income of $1,750 but reduces this amount by 50 per cent of each 
dollar earned up to a total income of $3,500. For example, under 
such a scheme, a family earning $1,000 per year would keep all their 
earned income and in addition would receive a negative tax payment 
of $1,250 for a total income of $2,250. Similarly, if earnings are 
$2,000, the negative tax payment would be $750. 
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$1500 


$1000 


Positive Tax 


$500 


$500 


$1000 


Negative Tax 


$2000 


The amount of guaranteed income payable with different rates 
of earnings, under the same fifty per cent plan, is shown in the 


following table. 
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A FIFTY PER CENT PLAN 


B = $1750 (Guaranteed 


$4900 Earned 
Income 


A = $3500 (Assumed minimum 
adequate income) 


annual income) 


INCOME TRANSFER WITH DIFFERENT RATES OF EARNED INCOME - 
FIFTY PER CENT PLAN. 


Guaranteed 
Annual In- 
come 


1750 
1750 
1750 
1750 
1750 
1750 
1750 
1750 


Income 
Transfer 


1750 
1500 
1250 
1000 


Total 
Income 


1750 
2000 
2250 
2500 
2750 
3000 
3250 
3500 


positive taxation begins 
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Obviously, an infinite number of schemes can be developed by 
changing the magnitude of the basic variables. Each scheme in- 
volves consideration of four major criteria: 


1. The provision of an adequate minimum level of benefit to 
all people. 


2. The reduction or elimination of the “leakage'ot pvenefits 
to people above the poverty line, i.e. income transfer should 
not benefit those in higher inéome groups. 


3. The provision of adequate incentives to encourage people to 
work. 


4. The maintenance of overall cost to the taxpayer at a toler- 
able level. 


For example, some proposals for guaranteed annual income would 
guarantee the family of four referred to above an income of $3,500 
annually. In this case no leakage occurs, and it is conceivable 
that the burden on the general taxpayer would not be too great, but 
there is no work incentive. For each dollar earned, the income 
transfer would be reduced by an identical amount up to the income 
guarantee - as in the present much vilified welfare system. 


By testing proposals against these four criteria, it will be 
clear that there is no ideal solution. What is involved is a 
series of "trade-offs", and decision on a compromise position. 


Problems ! 


Given that a compromise scheme is designed, what basic problems 
would still exist? 


The problem of defining what constitutes an adequate income is 
certainly not eliminated. While size of the family is considered 
in most programs, the age-sex structure is not. This can change 
the adequacy level by a significant amount; for example, in the 
case of a four-person household, food costs based on the provincial 
Low Cost Food Plan can vary from $99 to $165 per month. There are 
also unique requirements, such as special diets. 


How are regional discrepancies to be handled? Again using food 
costs, these can vary as much as thirty per cent, and housing costs 
differ dramatically within British Columbia. Can the assessment of 
unique individual requirements and of regional differences in cost be 
totally eliminated and rates based upon an assumed average need? 
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A continuous problem is that of adjusting the adequacy level 
over time. Since poverty is defined relative to the norm, should 
changes over time be related to the cost of living or to changes 
in median income? If a cost of living adjustment is used, such a 
program will fail to redistribute even a portion of our growing 
affluence in "real" terms. 


A major problem arises if, in order to provide work incentive, 
the guaranteed income rate is set below the poverty level. A 
separate system of maintenance is then necessary for those who 
cannot work. And when it comes to deciding who is employable and 
who unemployable, Pandora's box opens with a bang. Is a deaf person 
unemployable? He might well be categorized as such; yet an 
aggressive placement officer with the Western Institute for the Deaf 
in 1968 placed 126 deaf persons in employment. Is a deserted 
mother with three children employable? Society would not expect her 
to work; yet given a job and social utilities such as day care, 
she may be a happier and more productive member of the community. 


On the other hand, a senior Vancouver public welfare admin- 
istrator states that "an able-bodied man 40 years of age, with a 
grade XII education but with no specialized skills, can look forward 
to chronic unemployment"; can this man be considered employable? 

To classify individuals as ‘employable’ or ‘unemployable’ according 
to categories is incredibly difficult if not impossible. 


For those who are deemed employable in any proposed guaranteed 
income plan, another problem arises - the fact that the incentive 
to work decreases as the size of the family increases. In 1966, 

a family of four living on the average wage of a full-time employee 
in a service industry, would have been better off on social allow- 
ance. Earnings are determined in the market place without regard 

to the need of the family. Therefore, as the family size increases, 
there are fewer and fewer employment opportunities which will pro- 
vide an income above the poverty level. It follows that as the 

size of the family increases, the work incentive becomes less 
relevant. 


A negative tax scheme to provide guaranteed income must face 
other complex problems. Eligibility under any plan must consider 
the net assets of the individual family. Any scheme based upon 
income declared for tax purposes which ignores net assets could 
result in income transfers to persons for whom the program was not 
designed. Some procedure must be provided to control] such abuses. 
Yet the creation of these rules and regulations destroys the sim- 
plicity of a negative income tax scheme - and simplicity has been 
stressed as one of the most attractive features of the proposed 
plans. 
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Consideration of eligibility procedures raises another serious 
practical problem. Generally, the benefit schedule of any of the 
current proposals has been stated in terms of annual income. Quite 
obviously this is not a suitable time frame within which to retros- 
pectively transfer income required for subsistence. What is required 
is a monthly benefit payment based upon current income. If, for 
example, a family earns $600 per month for the first six months of 
the year, has no assets and no income in the seventh month, some 
provision will have to be made for their continued existence. 


When the points raised above have been taken into consideration, 
a guaranteed income program in practice would be as complex to ad- 
minister as the present welfare system. Proof of this is contained 
in a review of the rules and regulations developed by the New Jersey 
experiment in guaranteed income. (Appendix A) 


No one seriously questions the need for reform in our present 
welfare system. But to extol a guaranteed income plan as a simple 
solution is both unwarranted and unwise. The problem is complex, 
and "welfare" represents only twenty five per cent of the income 
transfers which must be taken into account. A critical look at all 
major income maintenance systems is called for. 
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CHAPTER II 


INCOME MAINTENANCE PROGRAMS 


An indication of the legislative complexity of existing income 
maintenance is shown by the list of assistance programs prepared by 
the Senate Committee on Poverty. (Appendix B) This contains fifty 
federal-provincial programs - it does not include programs solely 
provincially financed such as, for example, Workmen's Compensation. 
This chapter will concern itself with a brief examination of income 
payments, the benefits, and the eligibility criteria of six of the 
major programs. The payments to individuals of these are presented 
in Table I. 


TABLE I 


SELECTED INCOME MAINTENANCE PAYMENTS IN B.C. 
Millions of dollars 


Category 1951/52 1956/57 1960/61 1965/66 
Family and Youth Allowances 23.1 31.0 41.4 52.9 
Old Age Security 8.5 46.9 75.5 BE 
Workmen's Compensation 10.8 Wes! 16.4 23.5 
Unemployment Insurance See 23.8 S7e3 30.6 
Veterans' Affairs 23.7 26.3 35/35 44.9 
Social Welfare (Ales 19.6 40.4 Bing 


Note: Veterans' Affairs total includes war pensions, veterans' 
allowances and assistance. Social Welfare total includes Blind and 
Disabled Persons' Allowances and Old Age Assistance and Medical 
Services. 


Selected Income Maintenance Programs 
1. Family and Youth Allowances 


Family and Youth Allowances are universal grants, payable in 
respect of each child resident in Canada. Benefits are $6.00 to 
the age of 10, $8.00 to age 16, and $10.00 youth allowance to age 
18 if attending school. : 
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In fact, these allowances are “guaranteed income" to all 
families with dependent children. Under any system other than 
specific allowances for dependent children, large families are 
at a disadvantage, since the private market does not take family 
size into account in determining the level of wages. The fact 
that a family of five must exist on virtually the same earnings 
as a Single person is a major element of poverty. 


How do family allowances measure up against the four criteria 
of guaranteed income plans discussed in Chapter I? Firstly, they 
do not provide a disincentive to work. However, whilst at present 
the overall cost to the taxpayer may be considered at a tolerable 
level, the amounts paid to families are too low to effect an ade- 
quate minimum level of benefit; and, of course, as is common 
with universal programs, there is a high leakage to families above 
the poverty line. 


What the results in dollars would be of redistributing the 
allowances so that families below the poverty level received a (1) 
greater share of the monies, can only be hinted at in this paper. 
If, for the sake of argument, in British Columbia the family and 
youth allowances received by families above a level of, say, $6,000 
annual income were reallocated to families below a level of $3,000 
per annum, the child allowance would increase from a present crude 
monthly average of $6.91 per child to one of $15.97 per child for 
the lower income group, at no extra cost to the taxpayer. This 
calculation is of course a gross oversimplification. However, the 
rationale of taxing back benefits from those not in need and in- 
creasing payments to the poor is perfectly valid and demands 
serious attention. (See Appendix C) 


2. Old Age Security 


Like Family Allowances, Old Age Security is universal - there 
is no means test. It provides a guaranteed income to a_ specific 
section of the population in the same way that family allowances 
do; the major disadvantage of the Old Age Security program (again 
as measured against the criteria set out for guaranteed merge 
are that i) the benefits (now $79.58) are below an adequate minimum; 
and ii) the leakage of benefits to people above the poverty line 
is high. (An estimate of the magnitude of the leakage is provided 
by the fact that some 50.2 per cent of old age pensioners in British 
Columbia were not in receipt of the Guaranteed Income Supplement 
in 1968) (2) : 


The federal Guaranteed Income Supplement - an additional 
amount up to $31.83 per month - remedies to a large extent the 
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deficiencies outlined above. It is sent on completion of. a mailed 
application showing that annual income in addition to Old Age 
Security does not exceed $768.00. Although this constitutes a 
‘means test', it is extremely simple - no verification of appli- 
cants' statements, no case histories, no home visits for periodic 
review, no translation of assets to income. However, with the 
exception of a small group of non-earners, the Guaranteed Income 
Supplement program will be eliminated by 1976 and replaced by the 
contributory Canada Pension Plan. Provincially, a Supplementary 
Social Allowance (of up to $38.59), which basically provides for 
regional cost differences, requires a home visit to establish 
eligibility. This includes verification of bank accounts and 
rent receipts. 


3. Unemployment Insurance 


This income maintenance program, paid to certain numbers of 
the unemployed, is based on contributions by employer and employee, 
but is subsidized by the federal government as required. Benefits 
range from $13.00 per week for a single person who previously 
earned up to $30.00, to $53.00 for a married man with One or more' 
dependents, previously earning $100 or over. One week's benefit 
is paid for each two weeks of employment, up to a maximum of a 
year. 


Since unemployment insurance payments are based on contributions, 
they are - in times of normal economic activity - self supporting, 
and hence overall cost to the taxpayer is at a minimum. The length 
of benefit is related to length of employment, and the unemployed 
person is required to register with Manpower and accept employment 
offered him; there is, therefore, in theory at least, no dis- 
incentive to work. In the absence of a high demand for labour and 
of an aggressive job placement program, it is of course easily 
possible to "fiddle the system". Two sorts of abuse can be identified: 
Firstly, there are those which constitute fraud; for example, the 
failure of some claimants to disclose earnings during weeks of 
partial unemployment. Secondly, there are those who may be said to 
'misuse' the system. For example, these include the married women 
or retired persons drawing benefits but who in fact are not seeking 
employment; and the seasonal workers who draw benefits during 
'off-season' irrespective of annual income. In addition, there is 
the very narrow view taken by claimants and the administration as 
to the types of employment that constitute ‘suitable employment' in 
any individual case. Whether an out of work farm-hand in urban 
ble ‘ eligible for unemployment benefit is, at best, question- 
able. (3 
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While a computerized system has been devised to bring to 
light those most likely to commit fraud, by identifying cate- 
gories of risk, no such check on the other types of abuse exists. 


Although there is no means test, there are eligibility re- 
quirements, based on employment record. Leakage of benefits to 
higher income groups is curtailed since there is a salary ceiling 
of $7,800 (1 1/2 times the composite average industrial weekly 
wage in Canada) above which unemployment insurance does not 
Operate. Consideration of this leads to a major criticism of this 
program: namely, a plan supposedly based upon insurance (actuarial) 
principles but with a contributory ceiling, means in effect, that 
it is the steadily employed worker who bears the burden of the 
benefits received by the group of high risk unemployment, and this 
same worker who 'carries' those who abuse and misuse the system. 


Higher income groups do not contribute. 


In addition to this system of financing, which in effect is 
an extra tax paid by the steady workers, the unemployment benefits 
themselves are often inadequate; some are obviously well below 
the poverty level. 


4. Workmen's Compensation 


This income maintenance program is also financed by contributions, 
but from the employer only. As well as providing temporary mainte- 
nance and rehabilitation for industrial accidents, pensions are paid 
where disability is permanent. These depend on the extent of injury 
and the amount of wages; 75 per cent of earnings is the maximum 
payable and the wage ceiling is set at $550; payments can therefore 
be as high as $412.50. There is a schedule of rates for each type of 
injury. 


Eligibility for permanent pension is established by i) a state- 
ment from the claimant's doctor; ii) examination and assessment by 
Workmen's Compensation Board doctors; and iii) a travelling Medical 
Board which tours the province three or four times a year. 


Permanent disability pensions under the Canada Pension Plan 
are coming into pay in 1970. Here, the disability must be severe 
and prolonged; payment is only for complete disability and will be 
$106.43 monthly plus $26.53 for each child. The plan covers all 
wage earners aged 18 to 70 years, except casual labour and farm workers. 
Eligibility procedure is complex and rigorous; district office 
interviews, field visits, medical reports and, finally, review by 
a medical board in Ottawa. There is no coordination with the Workmen's 
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Compensation Board medical eligibility procedures where the disability 
is the result of industrial accident. Full pensions from both sources 
can be received by the same individual. 


5. Veterans Pensions and Allowances 
Soe te rans rensions and Allowances 


Yet a third pension plan has a rigorous eligibility test - 
that for service-related disability. Eligibility for Veterans 
Pension is based on degree of disability; each of numerous conditions 
has a table of payments (only the Pension Commission in Ottawa has 
this table). 


Applications are prepared by a Pension Advocate, based on a 
"firm" diagnosis by the individual's doctor. The application with 
supporting evidence is submitted first to a Medical Board, and then 
to the Pension Commission in Ottawa. Appeals are heard by a Travelling 
Board of three Commissioners, based in Ottawa, who come to British 
Columbia roughly five times a year. Approximately 100 appeals are 
at present awaiting attention. 


Whilst the actual number receiving benefits under more than 
one of the above programs may be negligible, it is nevertheless 
possible for a person to be eligible for all three at one time. 
To obtain maximum benefits, he must go through three separate 
elaborate screening processes. Aside from the drain on the energies 
of a disabled man, the duplication of administration costs is a 
sorry fact in a country striving to contro] inflation. 


None of the three disability pensions referred to above takes 
into consideration the income or the assets of the applicant: 
medical eligibility is the major criterion. Other income mainte- 
nance programs, however, require an investigation into the economic 
circumstances of the individual - an investigation known as a ‘means 
test' or a ‘needs test'. A 'means test' focusses on the income and 
assets of the applicant, and the difference between such income and 
the benefit to which he is entitled is paid. In theory, a 'needs 
test' focusses on the actual need of the applicant; but since it 
also requires investigation of finances, and since, in practice, 
no maintenance program pays benefits on the basis of actual need 
(except in a unique and individual case situation), there is no real 
difference between them. 


A major difference in the methods of investigation, however, 
does exist between different programs. As noted above, the Guaranteed 
Income Supplement has a means test which is a simple declaration 
submitted by mail. Two other major programs, on the other hand, 
War Veterans Allowances and Social Assistance, require detailed in- 
vestigation of the finances of each applicant, including verifica- 
tion of documents. 
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War Veterans Allowances are payable to veterans over the age of 
65, or to "veterans of any age who because of disabilities are per- 
manently unemployable or are incapable and unlikely to become capable 
of self-maintenance because of physical or mental disability com- 
bined with economic handicap." 


Applicants first prove service eligibility under a complex set 
of regulations - for example, First World War members of the 
Imperial Russian forces are eligible but only up to the date of the 
revolution. Veterans' welfare officers then visit to see documents 
on marriage, divorce, bank accounts, ownership of property. A single 
applicant may have $1250 cash in the bank, and a married applicant 
$2500. The ceiling income is respectively $145 and $245 per month, 
the basic allowance payable $105 and $175. 


If these allowances are inadequate, application can be made to 
the Veterans' Assistance Fund. A ‘needs test' is applied, with 
welfare officers of the Veterans Department checking rent, light, 
heat, telephone, medical and special diet costs. The individual 
may be entitled to a further $40 per month single or $70 if married, 
depending on his budget. A table sets out fixed amounts for food, 
clothing, personal care and household utilities; these tables vary 
in different regions. They also vary with the number and age of 
children in the family. Medical care of children is not provided. 


Comparison of this program with the following brings out some 
interesting anomalies. 


6. Social Assistance and Rehabilitation 


Public welfare is the income maintenance program of last resort. 
When all other resources have been tapped, it provides for cash 
allowances to those people who do not have the income necessary to 
maintain a reasonably normal and healthy existence. 


Basic allowances for food, shelter and sundries range from 
$75 for a single person to $284 for a mother with 8 children. Extra 
rent allowances raise these rates to $90 and $404. In addition there 
are recreation, clothing and school supplies allowances of $15 
annually for each child, extra extra-rental grants, monthly dietary 
allowance of $10, moving expenses, housekeeper and day care payments, 
and general overages to cover situations which create hardship. 
Medical coverage is complete for unemployable persons, but not for 
those classed as employable, whether or not they can obtain employ- 
ment. 
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A veteran with a wife and three children or more could 
receive much greater benefits from public welfare in the form 
of the "extras" listed above. He could not obtain them if he 
qualified for veterans' allowance, however, because their rate 
of $245 per month is higher than the basic $224 social allowance 
rate for this size family. Yet the extra rental benefit alone 
would bring the public welfare payments to $254 per month, and 
the extra benefits listed above could provide much higher payments. 


THE VETERAN WOULD IN FACT BE FORCED TO ACCEPT AN INCOME 
SUBSTANTIALLY LOWER THAN THAT PAYABLE TO A NON-VETERAN. 


If the Veteran's Allowance of $245 is lower than the basic 
social assistance rate, supplementary social allowances could be 
granted. THE INDIVIDUAL, HOWEVER, WOULD HAVE TO UNDERGO THREE 
MEANS TESTS, ADMINISTERED BY DIFFERENT PERSONNEL, ALL REQUIRING 
DOCUMENTATION AS WELL AS PERSONAL INTERVIEWS. 


The foregoing brief review reveals critical flaws in the major 
income maintenance programs - all of which are providing a 
‘guaranteed income' to special groups of the population: 


1. They provide an inadequate income for people to lead a normal, 
healthy existence. 


2. They tend to lock people into dependency as any earnings 
above a small exemption reduce the allowances by the total 
amount earned. 


3. Some include a means test which is both complex and demeaning. 
4. Some involve an unnecessarily complex administration 


5. Programs not based on the means test transfer monies to people 
with above average incomes. 


6. Different benefits are available for basically the same 
category of need depending upon historical events or chance 
occurrences. 


Basic Principles for Income Maintenance Programs 


The previous analysis of guaranteed income proposals suggests 
that there are major inequities and anomalies in present income 
maintenance programs, but that no simple panacea exists. What then 
should be the priorities for action? To spell out a detailed pro- 
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gram of reform is obviously not possible here. Precise alterna- 
tives will require the use of simulated models and sophisticated 
Operational research. Moreover, political realities will strongly 
influence the decisions taken. Not the least of these realities 

is the complex pattern of financing and the jurisdictional disputes 
that exist between different levels of government. To evolve 
effective social policies is infinitely difficult under such con- 
ditions of blurred and overlapping spheres of federal and pro- 
vincial responsibility. 


Despite these limitations, directions can be established if 
the clear intent of income maintenance programs is to reduce poverty. 
In the long term, consolidation of programs will best ensure that 
all Canadians receive an adequate minimum income, whether they are 
able to work full time, part time, or not at all. Integrated 
funding of all programs would maximize efficiency and economy. 


Political realities suggest that such integration will not 
happen soon. The first step, therefore, must be towards major 
reforms in our present income maintenance programs. 


The following basic principles are set forth to point the di- 
rection in which our major programs can move and to act as a yard- 
stick against which new legislation can be measured. 


1. ESTABLISH A COMPARABLE LEVEL OF BENEFITS FOR ALL INCOME MAIN- 
TENANCE SYSTEMS. It is obviously inequitable that a widow of 
65 years of age can receive $150 monthly, but at 60 or 64 be 
expected to exist on $95 monthly. In 1961 nearly 38% of single 
ess in Canada aged 60 to 65 had annual incomes of less than 
1500. 


2. SET BENEFITS AT A LEVEL WHICH PERMITS A REASONABLY NORMAL AND 
HEALTHY EXISTENCE. Due regard must be given to regional 
differences in cost of living and individual requirements. 
Benefits should automatically change with changes in median 
income. 


3. ELIMINATE LEAKAGE OF BENEFITS TO THE HIGHER INCOME GROUPS BY 
TAXING BACK. This is particularly important in universal grant 
programs such as Old Age Security and Family Allowances. In the 
latter case, as illustrated earlier, this step could nearly 
double the Family Allowances to those below the poverty level. 

Leakage of benefits where taxing back is not possible or 
desirable can be eliminated by use of a simple ‘declaration 
of need'. Unemployment Insurance and Social Assistance might 
jointly adopt such a form. 


4. REFORM COMPULSORY INSURANCE SCHEMES SO THAT THEY ARE NOT A 
FORM OF INEQUITABLE TAXATION. The Canada Pension Plan and 
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Unemployment Insurance, where the financial burden falls most 
heavily on lower income groups, are examples. 


5. SEPARATE THE FUNCTIONS OF INCOME MAINTENANCE FROM PROVISION OF 
SOCIAL SERVICES. At present, only Social Assistance combines 
these functions. The rationale for functional separation is 
briefly summarized in Appendix D. 


6. REDUCE OVERLAPPING ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS AND SIMPLIFY PROCEDURES 
TO DETECT FRAUD. 


a) A common medical screening procedure where required, e.g. 
War Veterans Pensions, Workmen's Compensation, Canada Pension 
Plan. 


b) A common ‘Declaration of Need' form - without personal 
interview and verification - for the use of applicants 
for Social Assistance, War Veterans' Allowances and 
Unemployment Insurance if suggested ‘means test' is 
adopted. 


c) Sophisticated techniques, such as now used by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance for detecting fraud,expanded to all 
programs . 


7. DISCARD THE CONCEPT OF UNEMPLOYABILITY AS PRACTICALLY AND 
MORALLY INDEFENSIBLE. A central registry should be established 
for those seeking but unable to find employment by their own 
efforts, or those requiring income maintenance. If no employ- 
ment is available, benefits would be paid through the same 


office on completion of a simple declaration of need. 


Work Incentive - or Work Opportunity? 


The suggested reform of income maintenance programs begs one 
question. If benefits for the unemployed are set at adequate 
levels, what then of the work incentive? Will the result be to 
create a nation of loafers? It is imperative at this time to ask 
some questions regarding work incentive. 


First, should we really be stressing the need for work rather 
than training for leisure in a future automated society? Several 
factors lead to a strong 'YES': 


a) The Economic Council of Canada has pointed out that to maintain 
one couple for a lifetime costs the country directly $134,000 - 
as well as an inestimable cost in unused human resources. 

Their estimate of the total cost to the Canadian economy of 
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unemployment and underemployment is 2 - 4 billion dollars 
annually. 


b) Automation is not synonymous with work obsolescence. Many 
sectors of the economy, particularly in the service industries, 
require additional manpower. 


c) People want and need to work. People develop their identity, 
their meaning in life, through working in an occupation. The 
Economic Council in its recent annual report concluded that 
voluntary unemployment is not a significant factor in our 
society; 68 per cent of urban poverty families are headed by 
someone in the labour force. There are persons and families 
in British Columbia maintaining an independent existence, who 
would economically be better off on welfare. In 1966, a couple 
with two children, where the head of the household was fully 
employed and receiving the average wage in the service industry 
in British Columbia, would receive a higher total net income 
on social welfare. 

Further evidence is provided by a recent study of the social 
welfare caseload in Calgary, which concluded that "to emphasize 
its existence repeatedly (lack of initiative), is to convey 
the erroneous impression that such uncommon practices are in 
fact common". Hence one has to conclude that, when job opport- 
unities which provide an "adequate income" are made available 
to the poor, they can and will become active participants in 
the labour force. 


Secondly, even if it were true that work incentive is needed, 
is the strategy of setting income maintenance payments below the 
poverty level the only way to make sure that people will work rather 
than loaf? 


Another alternative exists. PRIORITY SHOULD BE GIVEN TO THE 
CONCEPT OF GUARANTEED EMPLOYMENT, NOT GUARANTEED INCOME. Maintenance 
programs must be tied to aggressive programs of job development and 
job placement. Work opportunity, not work incentive, should be 
our major concern. 


How the poor fare under present employment programs will be 
examined in the next chapter. 
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CANADA MANPOWER AND OTHER EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 


In 1966, the National Employment Service became part of a newly 
created Department of Manpower and Immigration. Wide publicity was 
given to the Department's new stance which would actively help the 
individual find his niche in the world of employment. 


"Its new approach to Manpower problems is designed to help 
you. A C.M.C. Counsellor will talk to you about your ex- 
perience, interests and aptitudes. He will help you decide 
the best course to follow for placement in a suitable job 
fe Remember, the many services available are designed 

to help you find a good and rewarding job." 


(Quote from 1967 brochure) 


Policies and Practices of Canada Manpower 


In theory, the programs of Canada Manpower offer an opportunity 
for those in the poverty group to re-enter the economic stream. 
Mobility grants help move workers to locations where employment is 
available. Counselling and assessment are a primary function of 
Manpower offices - although in Greater Vancouver referral for in- 
tensive vocational counselling is made to a private agency 
supported by United Community Services. 


Basic training skill development courses are available, but 
not academic upgrading, which is a provincial responsibility. 
Since it is extremely difficult to draw a line between these kinds 
of upgrading, this is a prime example of the blurred jurisdictional 
areas referred to in the previous chapter. A tremendous variety 
of occupational training courses are scheduled, ranging from a week 
to a year in length. The Department of Manpower buys ‘seats! in 
educational institutions or private colleges, and can pay a living 
allowance during training, ranging from $40 to $103 per week, to 
persons who have been in the labour force for a period of three 
years. No means test is involved. 


Statistics reveal that the B.C. Pacific Region receives far 
less than its "fair share" of these occupational grants, as shown 
in the following table: 
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TABLE II 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 
OF ADULTS PROGRAM EXPENDITURES AND INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC NEED 


OTA Expenditures Unemployment Poverty 

per Labour Force Rates Incidence * 

Member, 1968-69 1968 1961 

$ % % 

Atiantiiegnt 20. idatie 22 5 41.07 The 47.7 
QUEDECe Sa tas sare ae 29.59 6.5 30.8 
Ontartodpay.ae sceetat eae. Ziea2 355 23.0 
PYadilesuestertss secrete ce teers 19.62 3.0 312 
Pacificdate-efeste is “ede: 11.36 5.9 26.9 
Canada arse cee ts oa 24.04 4.8 ro | 


*Family heads and unattached individuals 


Source: Brief to the Special Senate Committee on Poverty, submitted 
by the Department of Manpower & Immigration, Government of Canada, 
June 1969, Appendix "K" in Proceedings of the Special Senate Committee 
on Poverty, Tuesday, June 10, 1969. 


The text of the Department of Manpower's brief to the Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty states that: 


"The total expenditures under the Occupational Training of 
Adults Program in 1968-69 are estimated to have been 

$190 million. They were distributed among the geographic 
regions of Canada on the basis of the size of the labour 
force in each region as well as their economic need as 
indicated by their unemployment and poverty rates." 


Yet an analysis of the figures in Table II above shows that on 
these criteria, the B.C. Pacific Region is being grossly short- 
changed; Ontario, with a much lower unemployment rate and lower 
incidence of poverty, receives almost exactly double the amount spent 
per labour force member in British Columbia. No reason for this situa- 
tion could be obtained. Since both federal and provincial depart- 
ments are involved in the occupational training courses, it is im- 
possible to pinpoint responsibility. 
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Have these programs resulted in assisting the poor to gain 
employment? It was not possible to obtain an answer to -this 
question for the Pacific Region. (1) Statistics available as to 
numbers placed in training or employment supply no information 
as to the effect of these programs in reducing poverty. In fact, 
the federal Adult Occupational Training Act discriminates against 
the poor; a woman whose husband earns $12,000 and is herself em- 
ployed can qualify for a training allowance, while the mother who 
has raised her children on Social Assistance cannot obtain such an 
allowance. A special referral system introduced by the Regional 
Manpower office is designed to give special help to those in the 
poverty group; as it was initiated less than two years ago, no 
objective evaluation is yet available. 


How does the consumer feel about the efficacy of Manpower 
services? During the past months, United Community Services has 
interviewed numbers of those receiving social assistance in regard 
to "hang-ups" in the welfare system; their comments about Manpower 
have been devastatingly critical. These criticisms are not without 
Support; indeed, one social service administrator bitterly stated: 
"It is as if they had the brand of Cain on their forehead when 
Manpower finds out they are on welfare." The Director of the John 
Howard Society states: “Our referrals are quickly categorized by 
Manpower as ‘untrainable', and therefore not adaptable to their 
procedures." 


In the basic conflict within the Manpower Department between 
their two "clients", the employer and the employee, the B.C. Region- 
al Office has opted to serve the employer. This philosophy was 
clearly expressed by a Manpower representative on an open-line show 
on December 2, 1969; he repeatedly told callers: "We have no 
responsibility to you; our responsibility is to the labour market." 
Asked by the interviewer if Manpower didn't sometimes assign a 
counsellor to help a person find a job, the response was "We'd love 
to, but we don't have enough staff." (A summary of this radio program 
is included as Appendix E). 


In fairness to Canada Manpower, it must be realized that the 
excitement surrounding its establishment led to unrealistic expecta- 
tions by the public. The Department has neither the financial re- 
sources nor the legislative powers to perform the task expected of 
it, i.e. job placement of all those capable of employment. 


Essentially, Manpower's interpretation of reality is correct. 
The creation of the Department was based on the assumption that 
economic growth will be stimulated by efficient matching of people 
to jobs. But their role in this area is being emasculated by the 
phenomenal growth of private employment agencies. Large corporations 
and professional associations as well are now active in the job place- 
ment field. The needs of employers can be met more and more by these 
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“burgeoning resources. It is evident that Manpower will become the 


"employment agency of last resort", if it is not approaching this 
now. Only twenty per cent of job vacancies are registered with 

the Department. A recent attempt by Manpower to “upgrade their 
product" by advertisement to attract registrants with a high degree 
of employability reportedly met with little success. 


The Department itself is concerned with its present predicament. 
A recent self-study in Victoria was made because of the high pro- 
portion of time spent in counselling and assessment with no result- 
ant referral to jobs. The study showed that 58 per cent of approx- 
imately 4000 registrants were considered unreferrable or of limited 
referrability. Nor were most of those of limited referrability 
the so-called "dregs of society"; well over 80 per cent were average 
or above in grooming and intelligence, and were reported to have a 
"good' attitude. There was no one factor which by itself made an 
individual unreferrable. Work history and education were the least 
correlated, while there was a high correlation between registrants' 
attitudes and "acceptance of realistic limitations" - highly sub- 
jective judgments. Had more employers registered with Manpower, 
the status of many registrants would undoubtedly have changed to 
"referrable". Essentially, this is the same issue noted earlier, 
that it is impossible to label individuals as ‘employable' or 
‘unemployable' without reference to the job opportunities available 
to them. 


Perhaps the most alarming statistic in this study is that, of 
27 per cent of registrants in the age group to and including nineteen 
years who "want and could use upgrading", only 5 per cent were given 
Manpower training courses. Present Manpower regulations militate 
against this age group. Only those who have been out of school at 
least one year are eligible for enrolment in training courses, and 
three years must elapse before they can qualify for maintenance 
while training. Clearly, this policy is related to the jurisdictional 
conflict referred to earlier - education being a provincial respon- 
sibility and 'training' a function of the federal Department of Man- 
power. 


The absurdity of these regulations is illustrated by the case 
of a Vancouver woman given an academic upgrading course by the social 
welfare department to help her on the road to independence; she found 
herself disqualified for Manpower training allowances for the next 
three years. 


Of all applicants for Occupational Training courses, only one 
in ten is accepted. It is obvious that, since the primary object 
is to satisfy the employer, training is almost unavailable to those 
whose skills are least and whose income is most likely to be well 
below the poverty level. 
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How are applicants for Occupational Training courses chosen - 
how are appropriate people selected for training in an attempt to 
more perfectly match supply and demand for labour? There are two 
different forms which such a program can take. First of all, 
training can be offered to any One_in the labour force who can be 
expected to ultimately master occupational skills that are in scarce 
supply. This is sometimes referred to as the "trickling down" 
process, i.e. by retraining people who are already in the labour 
force for higher skilled jobs, entry level positions are then avail- 
able to the unemployed or under-employed. Manpower's present policy 
appears to follow this form. 


This theory has some validity in the context of a closed society. 
However, in British Columbia, as our level of economic activity in- 
creases, so increases the flow of immigrants from other provinces 
as well as other countries. Hence, in the last 10 years, in order 
to reduce unemployment by 10,000, employment had to be increased by 
22,000 or roughly 2 : 1 ratio. (2) 


The net effect of present policy is therefore to create a per- 
manent subculture of the unskilled and chronically unemployed, with 
all the social ills arising from a permanent condition of poverty. 

No society can remain socially healthy where such a subculture exists 
and grows. 


On this basis, there is justification for an alternative method 
of selection for training: singling out people who are not in the 
labour force or who are underemployed, an esigning a specific 

rogram for them. The overriding principle of selection would be 
to provide equal access to opportunity for those who now face a 
closed door. Training grants to persons financially able to pay 
for upgrading courses must be regarded as a misuse of public funds. 


Obviously, to completely attain this goal of “equal access" is 
impossible - yet it is a worthy goal to strive for. The boy of 
seventeen - who knows what pressures led him to drop out of school? - 
shouldbe eligible for training not because he left school one 
year or three years ago, but on the basis of whether or not other 
training is within his means. Nor should eligibility be based on the 
subjective judgment of a counsellor in a matter so vital to the appli- 
cant's well-being. If doubt exists as to ability or motivation, 
screening could take the form of a short pre-employment course. The 
principle must be established that no one should lack opportunity for 
training because of lack of money, or because of a negative evaluation 
by a counsellor. 
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Special Training and Employment Programs 


Canada Manpower has recently made modest attempts to develop 
programs for those needing extra help in obtaining training or 
employment. Reference has been made to a special referral system 
by social gencies to the Rehabilitation Division of Manpower; it 
is regrettable that no statistics are available of numbers placed. 
A recent innovation offers women a "pre-employment course" designed 
to increase self-confidence, social skills and knowledge of the 
community. Numbers are limited to fifteen per course, with an in- 
structor highly skilled in human relations. The third course is 
underway at present, and a similar course for twenty men was in- 
augurated in January 1970. 


Several other initiatives have been developed under auspices 
other than Canada Manpower. 


The Provincial Alliance of Businessmen was established by the 
provincial government in 1969, under the direction of a cabinet 
minister, to find employment for those on the social welfare rolls. 
Offices have been opened in Vancouver, Victoria, Kelowna, Kamloops 
and Prince George. Applicants register on a simple form and may 
be referred to a businessman for possible employment. Unfortunately, 
it has not been possible to obtain any detailed results of this 
program which has been in operation less than a year. Coordination 
with similar efforts of Canada Manpower appears to be lacking. 
However, since this program has been given a budget of $500,000 for 
1970 with the idea of involving the total community in its efforts, 
it has the potential of developing innovative programs for numbers 
of unemployed. 


The Opportunities Incentive Program in Vancouver was set up in 
1969 on the initiative of a group of women on public welfare, with 


the assistance of a community development worker. Under this pro- 
gram, women (and more recently, men) who wish to re-enter the labour 
market are paid an allowance of $50.00 monthly for six months by the 
Welfare Department for working thirty hours or more monthly in a 
community service (with the schools, libraries, social welfare de- 
partment, etc.). The objective is to encourage those who have been 
dependent on public welfare to take the first step towards independ- 
ence; the program has met with enthusiastic response by those recei- 
ving social assistance, and the present enrolment of 96 is almost 
doubling monthly. Unfortunately, the prospect of employment at the 
end of the training period is slight, and is a matter of urgent con- 
cern to those in the program. The Opportunities Committee, recog- 
nizing this need, has set up a ‘job registry', operated by a social 
welfare recipient. In the past two months, fifteen applicants have 
been placed in jobs. 
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Another ‘employment preparation' project is being developed in 
the Vancouver area, sponsored by the Vancouver City Social Service 
Department and the Department of Social Welfare. It is a pilot 
project designed to train twenty men, by a thirteen week program 
of class instruction and on-the-job training, to work in the Parks 
Department. The limitation, as in the Opportunities Program, is 
the lack of assurance of employment at a living wage following the 
employment preparation project - only the hope "that the candidates 
who successfully complete the course may be referred to the City 
Personnel Office for possible job placement with the understanding 
(to comply with union regulations) that no employee on the existing 
lists of the Parks Board will be unemployed while welfare recipients 
are engaged on the project." 


How practical are these various programs? What are their chances 
of success? A strong feeling persists in our society that anyone 
who wants to can "make it" on their own, that those requiring help 
are deadbeats and ne'er-do-wells, happily freeloading on their 
fellow citizens. This is part of the "frontier" ethic referred to 
earlier; but the hostility which ordinary citizens often reveal in 
discussion of those on ‘welfare’ suggests that other factors are 
involved. Man throughout the ages has increased his feeling of 
power by “putting down" other men and groups of men, often of a 
different race. Now that blatant racial prejudice is no longer 
socially approved, the same deep-seated need to feel superior to 
some other groups has led to an irrational hostility towards 
“welfare bums". 


If in fact a large sector of the unemployed are "lazy ne'er- 
do-wells", any scheme to assist them into employment is doomed to 
failure. But mounting evidence reveals that the vast majority of those 
on welfare would prefer to work. This is the Opinion of U.S. business- 
leaders who have been active in finding jobs for the unemployed. (3) 

The Economic Council of Canada, on the basis of evidence available 

to it, concluded that voluntary unemployment is not a significant 

factor in our society. The relation between numbers of persons un- 
employed and numbers dependent on social assistance dramatically (4) 
illustrates how welfare rolls increase with a downturn in the economy. 


Further evidence is provided by a review of programs which have 
been successful in placing the "hard-core unemployed." 


1. The Boeing aircraft plant in Seattle is employing 350 hard- 
core unemployed yearly. Over 86 per cent of those who en- 
rolled in this federally-supported program were still em- 
ployed after one year - A HIGHER RETENTION RATE THAN FOR 
THOSE HIRED FROM THE GENERAL LABOUR MARKET. Over half of 
those enrolled were women with children who had been re- 
ceiving social assistance; others were men with as little 
as Grade III education. The factors responsible for this 
high success rate are: 
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a) Full pay ($2.87 an hour) commencing from the first hour 
of enrolment. 


b) The possibility of upward mobility. These are not "dead-end" 
jobs - in fact such jobs are expressly excluded in the terms 
of the federal contract. 


c) The training consists of both remedial teaching and skills 
training but both are job-related. Some trainees have im- 
proved their reading by three grade levels in the twelve 
week course. 


d) Concrete and persistent supportive services are available 
to facilitate the transition period. Buses round up the 
employees and take them to and from work. Making a second 
trip in the morning, they rouse and deliver those who were 
not ready the first time round. The results have been 
close to 100 per cent attendance. Licensed day care homes 
are essential to the system. A major break-through came 
when Boeing secured a list of the available day care homes 
and commenced arranging placement directly rather than 
through the established agency. 


e) A counsellor, trained specially for this job, is assigned 
each employee from the first day, to assist with problems 
as they arise, including management relations. Some coun- 
sellors drop in to the trainees' neighbourhood at night to 
establish a more personal contact and get feedback on pro- 
blems which the employees may be reluctant to discuss while 
on the job. Many of the counsellors are highly dedicated: (,) 
there is open communication between employer and employee. 


The Alberta Department of Social Development in the summer of 
1969 initiated an Employment Opportunities Program for persons 
receiving welfare benefits. In this program, a group of persons 
receiving welfare was randomly split into experimental and con- 
trol groups, the former receiving intensive help in obtaining 
employment, including supporting services. Although it is too 
early to assess the retention rate, the initial results are 
striking: 47.1 per cent of the experimental group were placed 

in jobs, and 13.7 per cent entered training programs, compared 

to 9.7 percent and 1.3 per cent respectively in the control group. 


The most striking fact in this experiment is that the elements 
which proved of importance were the same as in the Boeing pro- 


gram: definite financial benefits to those enrolling in the 
program, high employer interest, dedicated counsellors and 
access to day care and transportation services. 
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Analysis of these programs, particularly the Boeing experiment, 
is of vital importance because it stands out like a beacon amongst 
a host of costly failures and semi-failures. 


While programs such as those operating at Boeing Aircraft are 
expensive when compared with our present programs, they must be 
considered in the context of i) their effectiveness; and ii) the 
staggering cost, noted earlier, of a chronically dependent family 
through its lifetime. In addition, the evidence that children of 
such families tend to adopt similar life styles, suggests that the 
problem and the costs do not end with the primary family. Hence, 
such programs must be considered as a rewarding investment in human 
resources. 


Implications for Canada Manpower 


What are the implications of the above review for the Department 
of Canada Manpower? A DRASTIC RE-ORIENTATION IS REQUIRED: THE 
UNEMPLOYED AND UNDEREMPLOYED MUST BECOME THE FOCUS OF THEIR CONCERN. 
Manpower's central concerns must change from an emphasis on filling 
slots in the economy to the maximum utilization of human resources. 
Manpower resources are human resources; their primary client is the 
employee, not the employer. 


Does this change in orientation transform the Department into 
a welfare agency, a fear which has been expressed by their senior 
officials? Exactly the opposite is true. At present the strong 
emphasis on counselling is more related to the role of welfare agen- 
cies than would be a practical program of job training and placement. 
This is not to belie the need of many for counselling services 
(especially in providing resources such as day care, housing, etc.), 
in addition to training or placement. The primary role of Manpower 
must be to supply training and placement opportunities for those re- 
quiring employment. 


To adopt this role, several specifics are mandatory: 


1. A thorough analysis of the pool of unused human resources. 
The complete registration of those requiring income main- 
tenance, suggested in the previous chapter, would supply 
the material for such analysis. 


2. Long-range projection of manpower requirements for the future. 
Although this is a function of Manpower at the present time, 
much more sophisticated techniques must be brought into play 
and the information made public in order to influence the 
vocational choice of the future labour force. 


3. Design of training programs to match human resources with 
projected employment opportunities. 
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4. An aggressive program to sell the finished product. Man- 
power must here compete with private employment agencies - 
but it has the advantage of being a free service for the 
employer. In addition it could provide funds (with a 
change of present national policy) for on-the-job training 
oe which wed the applicant to the job during the training 
period. 


All of these functions are at present being carried on to some 
degree by Canada Manpower. There is much room for improvement within 
the limitations of their legislative powers; but these limitations 
must be recognized, and both the public and politicians made aware 
of them. Basic to the dilemma of Canada Manpower is the fact that 
it does not have the capability of creating jobs. A vigorous and 
intensive campaign to find jobs for the chronic unemployed would do 
little more than shift poverty rather than reduce it - unless it is 
integrated with a vigorous policy of job development. 


The Regional Development Incentives Act, passed in June 1969, 
is a move designed to increase the aggregate demand for labour. 
Many incentives are offered to industries to locate in "slow growth 
areas", i.e. those with a marked incidence of poverty. Incentives 
include 20 per cent of capital costs for modernizing a plant or ex- 
panding its production; 25 per cent of capital costs for a new 
plant; up to $5,000 for each new job created. 


Canada Manpower must be firmly "locked-in" to these federal 
and provincial plans for regional economic expansion, and commence 
now to train the unemployed for the jobs which will be created. 
But perhaps we need a further refinement of this concept. Why 
should it be limited by the fact of geographic location? It is 
possible that the total population in a "slow growth area" may be 
less than the number of unemployed in Vancouver. Moreover, a region- 
al focus encourages industry, in order to obtain these concessions, 
to locate in areas which may not be the most economically feasible. 
THE PRINCIPLE OF ENCOURAGING INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION THROUGH TAX CON- 
CESSIONS AND OTHER FISCAL MEASURES IS VALID; BUT THE POLICY SHOULD 
BE DESIGNED AROUND PEOPLE, NOT PLACES. The starting point of policy 
should be an analysis of the pool of unused human resources; and 
special tax concessions should be given to those industries which 
can provide employment opportunities to match the supply of potential 
employees. Government hiring policy must also focus on this group. 


Some Concluding Observations 


It is abundantly clear that the under-utilization of human re- 
sources in Canada at the present time results in a tremendous loss 
to the Canadian economy and its citizens - between two and four billion 
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dollars annually is the estimate of the Canadian Economic Council. 

At the same time, the people whose talents and energies are not being 
used suffer the many ills created by poverty. Several major economic 
factors must be taken into consideration in attempts to remedy the 
situation. 


The extent of poverty and the lack of employment opportunities 
are related to society's inability to simultaneously meet four basic 
economic goals: full employment, a high rate of economic growth, 
reasonable price stability, and an equitable distribution of rising 
incomes. 


A satisfactory high rate of employment is brought about pri- 
marily through fiscal and monetary policies; changes in the tempo 
of economic activity are controlled through changes in government 
expenditure, taxation and interest rates. As full employment is 
approached, ‘governments must be concerned with the delicate trade- 
off between increased economic activity and price stability. In the 
preceding decade, because of a growing affluence, our preoccupation 
has shifted from the problems of economic growth to redistribution 
of abundance. In the last few years, we have enjoyed a relatively 
low rate of unemployment, and inflation has replaced unemployment 
as the chief i11 to which our economy is prone. In our attempts to 
control inflation, we have reverted to the traditional techniques 
of reducing aggregate demand by creating unemployment. Is this the 
only technique possible? 


One of the factors that contributes to inflation as an economy 


approaches full employment is the fact that the supply of labour 
does not provide the proper mixture of skills and experience to 
meet demand. This in return results in "bottlenecks", where par- 
ticular skills are in short supply; employers then bid up the 
price for labour. Wage increases in any one sector tend to be 


telegraphed through the whole labour force, and an inflationary 
spiral is created. 


Anticipating the demand for labour, and training the unem- 
ployed appropriately, can therefore reduce the pressure upon prices 
of increased economic activity. In addition, this strategy would 
reduce the tremendous loss to the Canadian economy and its citizens 
now caused by under-utilization of our human resources. 


So complex are the factors involved in gauging the trade-off 
between unemployment and inflation that to predict the exact effect 
of any economy or fiscal policy is hazardous at best. This is why 
it is imperative to reform our present programs of income mainten- 
ance, and job placement and job development. For to enact fiscal 
policies which push a man out of a job and into poverty can only 
be considered a monstrous social injustice. 
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FOOTNOTES 


CHAPTER I 
ie 


United Community Services of Greater Vancouver, The Area Develop- 
ment Project, Research Monographs III, Sept. 1969, "Family 
Functioning in Multi-Problem Families", pp. 60-82A. 

Willard C. Richan, "The Two Kinds of Social Service in Public 
Welfare", Public Welfare, October 1969, p. 308. 


This represents the most conservative estimate of poverty levels 
suggested by the Canadian Economic Council, i.e. individuals or 
families who spend 70% or more of their income for food, clothing 
and shelter. The levels are: single $1500, two $2500, three 
$3000, four $3500. These figures take no account of the higher 
cost of living in British Columbia and are hence below the ade- 
quacy level here. Yet despite this, 22% of the residents of this 
province have incomes below the poverty levels given above. 


CHAPTER II 
Us 


A discussion of alternative methods of reallocating benefits is 
given in Appendix C. 


Department of National Health and Welfare, Quarterly Statistical 
Bulletin, June 1969. 


For detailed analysis of these problems see Report of the Committee 


of Inquiry into the Unemployment Insurance Act, November 1962. 


CHAPTER III 


The national office of Canada Manpower in its Brief to the Senate 
Committee on Poverty in June 1969, refers to: 

"A poverty-line analysis of the income levels of 0.T.A. 

trainees before training .... indicates that the program 

very significantly benefits the poor. . The proportion of 

poor persons among 0.T.A. clients is slightly more than 

twice as high as that for the population at large." 
The B.C. Pacific Region Office has no record of this poverty- 
line analysis. In view of the table cited earlier, it is not 
possible to translate these percentages to the Pacific Region. 


United Community Services of Greater Vancouver, Social Trends 
in British Columbia, December 1968, p. 31. 


U.S. Department of Justice, Community Relations Service, 


Putting the Hard-Core Unemployed into Jobs, Part I: Conference 
Summary . 
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Social Trends in British Columbia, loc. cit. 

For a detailed and up-to-date analysis of programs for placing the 
hard-core unemployed, including the Boeing program, see Leonard 
Nadler, “Helping the Hard-Core Adjust to the World of Work", 
Harvard Business Review, March-April 1970, pp. 117 - 126. 
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APPENDIX A 


SOME REGULATIONS SET UP BY THE NEW JERSEY EXPERIMENT 
ee EW VERSE EAPERIMENT 
IN GUARANTEED INCOME 


1) Income received by all members of the family unit must be 
included in the income calculation. (Head and his wife, 
any child or step child or descendant of any child or step 
child if such a person is living with the head or derives 
more than half his support from the head. In addition, any 
other person who both lives with and derives more than half 
his support from the head is included. ) 


2) Items added to the definition of current’ taxable income for 
the experiment represent a substantial modification of the 
definition of income used in the positive tax system. The 
New Jersey concept of income includes: 

a) any pension or annuity 
b) all prizes and awards 
c) all life insurance proceeds over $1,000 


d) gifts, support payments and inheritances over $100 
from persons outside the family unit 


e) all interest on governmental obligations 


f) damages, insurance payments or workmen's compensation 
due to injury or sickness including wages or income 
continuation 


g) all dividends 


h) fellowships or scholarships, including value of room 
and board supplied without charge, to the extent that 
Such stipend exceeds the cost of tuition, fees, and books 


i) income from trusts and estates 


j) gross rental value of owner-occupied housing or other 
quarters occupied rent free 


k) capital gains counted in full as income, and losses to 
be deducted to the extent of gains received during the 
period of the experiment 


1) payments received from 
i unemployment compensation 
ii strike or supplementary unemployment benefits 
iii Social Security benefits 
iv veterans disability benefits 
v training stipends 
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Specific Exclusions are the following benefits and others 
for which the size of the benefit is based on demonstrated need: 


a) Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled 
b) Old Age Assistance 

c) Aid to the Blind 

d) Aid to Families with Dependent Children 

e) General Assistance 


Deductions are limited to the following: 


a) Businessmen and independent contractors may deduct 
costs of earning income except, if the net income so 
derives is below the New Jersey minimum wage, that wage 
rate will be imputed to them. 


b) Mortgage interest and real property taxes may be deducted 
in full in computing income from owner-occupied housing. 


c) Alimony or court-ordered support payments to persons out- 
side the tax unit may be deducted. 


d) Finally, full credit (reimbursement) will be allowed 
for all federal income taxes paid or withheld, and re- 
ductionsin benefits will be made to offset any tax re- 
funds received. Thus the recipient's unit will be in- 
sulated from the regular tax system until its income 
reaches the level at which the unit will fare better 
under the positive tax system. 


Income will be averaged over the preceding 3 four-week periods 
for determining the level of payment in the current four-week 
period - an automatic estimation device which could be super- 
seded by a declaration showing cause for adjustment of the 
estimate. At the end of each year of participation, total 
benefits paid will be compared with the benefits properly 
claimable on the basis of actual income experience and any 
difference will be paid to or recovered from the unit (normally 
by adjustment of current and future benefits). 


This scheme requires four-weekly income reports by the family 

unit and allows for the possibility of under- or over-payment 

to accumulate for an “April 15th" type of final reckoning. 

Not only does this system enable the benefit to respond relatively 
quickly to changes in income, it also causes the force of the 
effective marginal tax on earnings to be felt without much delay. 
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APPENDIX B 


SELECTED LIST OF FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL ASSISTANCE 
EM ERUVEENG TAL ASSISTANCE 


PROGRAMS 


Prairie Farm Assistance Program 

Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act 

Pensions Act 

Veterans' Assistance Fund 

Govt. Employees Compensation Act 

Merchant Seaman Compensation Act 

Industrial Pension and Annuities Plan 

Adult Occupational Training Program 

Financial Assistance for Vocational 
Trainees 

Social Assistance Plan 

Canada Assistance Plan 

Unemployment Assistance 

Old Age Assistance 

Blind Persons Allowance 

Disabled Persons Allowance 

Family Allowances 

Family Assistance 

Youth Allowances 

Canada Pension Plan 

Old Age Security 

Guaranteed Income Supplement 

Unemployment Insurance 

War Veterans Allowance Act 

Student Aid Program 

Fed.-Provincial Public Housing Project 

Loans and Subsidies for Public Housing 

Loans to Limited Dividend and non-profit 
Housing Co. 

Loans for Existing Homes in Urban Renewal 
Areas 

Urban Renewal 

Public Health Research Grants 

Northern Indian Housing 

Eskimo Rental Housing 

Eskimo Resale Housing 

Territorial Low Cost Housing 

Rural Development Staff & Training 
Services 

Domestic Volunteer Program C.Y.C. 

Trust and Annuities - Indians 


Federal Government 


Department Responsible: 


Agriculture 
Can. Pen. Comm. 
Can. Pen. Comm. 
Vet. Affairs 
Labour 

Labour 

Labour 
Manpower & Imm. 


Ind. Nor. Affairs 
Ind. Nor. Affairs 


Nat. H. & Welfare 
Nat. H. & Welfare 
Nat. H. & Welfare 
Nat. H. & Welfare 
Nat. H. & Welfare 
Nat. H. & Welfare 
Nat. H. & Welfare 
Nat. H. & Welfare 


Nat. Revenue 

Nat. H. & Welfare 
Nat. H. & Welfare 
U. Ins. Comm. 

War V.A. Board 
Manpower & Imm. 
C.M.H. Corp. 
C.M.H. Corp. 


C.M.H. Corp. 


C.M.H. Corp. 

sii (COPD. 

Nat. H. & Welfare 
Ind. Nor. Affairs 
Ind. Nor. Affairs 
Ind. Nor. Affairs 
Ind. Nor. Affairs 


Reg. Ec. Exp. 
Co. of Young Cdns. 
Ind. Nor. Affairs 
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Revolving Fund Load 
Community Development Fund 
Child and Maternal Health 
Capital Assistance Program - 
Schools and Equipment 
National Welfare Grants 
Adult Education - NWT 
Vocational Training Programs - 
Fishermen 
Employment and Relocation 
Manpower Mobility Program 
Canada Newstart Program 


Area Development Incentive Program - ADA 


Older Workers Program 
ARDA 
FRED 
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Ind. Nor. Affairs 
Ind. Nor. Affairs 
Nat. H. & Welfare 


Manpower & Imm. 
Nat. H. & Welfare 
Ind. Nor. Affairs 


Fisheries 
Manpower & Imm. 
Manpower & Imm. 
Manpower & Imm. 
Dept. of Industry 
Manpower & Imm. 
Reg. Ec. Exp. 
Reg. Ec. Exp. 
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APPENDIX C 


POSSIBLE METHODS OF REDISTRIBUTING FAMILY 


ALLOWANCES 


(Note: The following figures are crude estimates and 
are presented for the purpose of example only) 


There are two major ways of redistributing Family and Youth 
Allowances. The first is to take the total amount presently 
being spent on these allowances and to reallocate it without ex- 
ceeding the total expenditure. The second is to increase the 
total expenditure by adding funds where needed or desired. While 
the former is probably more palatable to the tax paying public 
because it means no increase in present costs, the latter is not 
entirely unjustified since Family Allowances have not kept up 
with increases in the cost of living. 


To illustrate this particular point, when Family Allowances 
were first issued in 1945, the rates were: 


Group Age Group Covered Rate 
A 0 - 4+ years (1) $5.00 
B 5 - 9+ years (1) $6.00 
c 10 - 12+ years (1) $7.00 
D 13. - 15+ years $8.00 


In 1957, Groups A and B, and C and D above were combined and 
the rate schedules for groups B and D were applied. Thus a rate 
of $6.00 for children 0 - 9 years, and $8.00 for 10 - 15 year olds 
was instituted. 


The cost of living, as measured by the Consumer Price Index, 
increased 49% between 1949 and 1967. If Family and Youth Allowances 
had kept up with that rate of change, in 1967 they would have been 
as follows: 


Age Group Rate/Month 1967 Rate/Month 
(If consistent with C.P.I.) 
O - 9+ years $6.00 $8.94 
10 - 15+ years $8 .00 $11.92 
1ehexest7+ yedns $10.00 $10.73 (2) 


In order to redistribute Family and Youth Allowances, it is 
first necessary to establish income groups and to determine how 
many children receive allowances within each group. Dominion 
Bureau Statistics figures (3) were used to determine the number of 
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children, aged 0 - 18 years (only children going to school for 
ages 15 - 18 years), who were in specified income groups. 


These figures were converted into percentages for each in- 
come group and applied to the number of children receiving Family 
and Youth Allowances and to the total expenditure in 1967. (4) 
From this information the following table was devised: 


Family and Youth Allowances in B.C., 1967 


Income Group % of Children Number of Amount Received 
Children 
A) under $2,000 8 52,779 $ 4,374,803 
B) $2,000 - $2,999 8 52,779 $ 4,374,803 
C) $3,000 - $3,999 19 125,349 $10,390,155 
D) $4,000 - $4,999 26 1715531 $14,218,107 
E) $5,000 - $5,999 18 118,752 $ 9,843 ,306' 
F) $6,000 - $6,999 10 69,973 $ 5,468,503 
G) $7,000 - $9,999 8 52,779 $ 4,374,803 
H) $10,000 + 3 19,792 $ 1,640,551 
TOTALS 100% 659,734 $54,685 ,031 


(6) 


By assuming that all families have two éhitaren 2s a poverty line 
can be drawn under Income Group C ($3,000 - $3,999). This represents 
approximately one/third of all children receiving Family and Youth 
Allowances. By removing the amount paid to income groups F, G & H and 
by applying that money to income levels A, B &C, the effects in Family 
Allowances that would occur are as shown in the diagram overleaf. Note 
that the dotted lines represent the recipient income groups when Family 
and Youth Allowances are redistributed from one or more higher income 
groups. 


Examples: In Plan 1 Family Allowances paid to income group H are 
taxed back at 100% and distributed to group A resulting in a new 
gross average monthly allowance of $9.50 per child. In Plan 8 the 
allowances to those families with annual incomes over $6,000 (groups 
F, G & H) are taxed back at 100% and redistributed to those families 
with annual incomes below $3,000 (Groups A & B). This results in a 
gross average monthly allowance of nearly $16.00 per child for the 
lower income groups. Those families with incomes between $3,000 and 
$6,000 would receive allowances on a diminishing scale as their income 
rose to the $6,000 level. (Note: in the above examples the present 
tax on allowances to the higher income groups has not been taken into 
consideration. 
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REDISTRIBUTION SCHEME 


PLAN ] 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 S 
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ote: Present monthly average for all income groups is 
$6.91 per child. 


A second way of redistributing Family and Youth Allowances 
is to apply a weighting scheme to each income bracket in such a 
way that those in most need will receive a greater Family and Youth 
Allowance than those with less need. For example, if the average 
monthly Family Allowance per child was "x", one might wish to give 
Income Group A "2x", Income Group B "1.5x" and Income Group C 
"1.25x". In order to do this without increasing total expenditure, 
one would have to reduce the funds that other income groups, such 
as F, G, and H, received. If it is seen as desirable not to 
eliminate any income group from receiving a Family and Youth Allow- 
ance, then it is essential that weights be assigned so that benefit 
is given where needed but that allowances are not reduced in the 
upper income groups to the extent that the administrative cost 
exceeds the Family Allowance to be received. 
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The second major method of increasing Family and Youth Allow- 
ances is to increase the total expenditure. This would not seem 
to be as acceptable as the redistribution plan, simply because it 
would probably mean an increase in overall taxes for everyone, in- 
cluding those who were to be assisted by increased Family Allow- 
ances. An example of doubling and tripling the allowances is 


shown below. 


Effect of Doubling and Tripling Family Allowances 


Income Groups Net Amount Increase in Cost 


Effect of Doubling Allowances: 


A $ 8,749,609 $ 4,374,803 
A&B 17,499,212 8,749,806 
A, Ba&C 38,279,522 19,139,761 


Effect of Tripling Allowances: 


A 13,124,412 8,749,609 
A&B 26 ,248 ,818 17,499,212 
A, B&C 57 5419 ,283 3852/9 022 


Average/child/ 
month 


$13.8] 
13.81 
13.81 


20.72 
20.72 
20.72 
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FOOTNOTES TO APPENDIX C 


1. Children would move into the next category one month after 
their 5th, 10th and 13th birthdays respectively. 


2. This is the Youth Allowance, first issued in 1965 to children 
16 - 17 years, provided they are engaged in full-time 
educational training, barring only physical or mental 
handicaps which would prohibit this. 


3. Census of Canada, 1961, vol. 2.1 - 10, table 88. 


4. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada Year Book 1968, 
pp. 331-2. ; 


5. D.B.S. breakdown of children into various age groups could 
not be correlated to the number of children per family. 
Furthermore, the figures at our disposal did not correspond 
to children's age when they received an increase in Family 
Allowance. With these limited data it was not possible to 
calculate the precise percentage of children receiving $6, 
$8, or $10 per month. 


6. National Economic Council figures establish poverty line 
for family of four persons at $3,500. See United Community 
Services for Greater Vancouver, Social Trends in British 
Columbia, p. 26, and references therein. 
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SEPARATION OF INCOME MAINTENANCE FROM SOCIAL 
SERVICES 


There is widespread conviction that separation of financial 
aid from social service is a crucial part of improving the wel- 
fare system. This step is recommended by the Technical Assistance 
Program of the American Public Welfare Association. They also 
recommend the related concept of a simple declaration of need 
to replace the present case investigation. 


The rationale for this change is clear. To have financial 
aid offered on the bases of a "case assessment" is to infer 
strongly that there is something wrong with the applicant or he 
would not require money. 


Certainly both functions must be integrated within the same 
Department, but it is becoming clear that they should be performed 
by different workers. 


"The principle that the same public assistance case- 
worker should do everything related to his client's 
need died hard. On the surface it makes supreme 
sense for one person to integrate all help to the 
recipient. But several things have become clear in 
recent years. The first is that, given the pressures 
and expectations of public assistance programs, the 
more punitive functions tend to drive out the more 
humane, in a kind of Gresham's Law of welfare. Both 
official demands and unofficial pressures have made 
the policing and investigating activities the central 
ones. In the early 1960s, we saw training and work- 
load reduction as the solution to this problem. But 
experience has demonstrated that the trained worker 
with 60 families tends to act like the untrained 
worker with 160 if nothing else changes." (1) 


In separating these functions, it is important that the 
"financial aid" worker not only have a high level of knowledge 
of the resources of the department, but also training in inter- 
viewing techniques. This is not a clerical position - the im- 
pression the applicant gains of the agency during this interview 
determines whether or not he will make use of the services pro- 
vided by the department. But at the same time the financial 
aid worker should not be a professional case-worker whose orien- 
tation is towards personal counselling. With such training he 
will have difficulty restricting himself to establishing financial 
eligibility. 


1. Willard C. Richan, "The Two Kinds of Social Service in Public 
Welfare", Public Welfare, October 1969, pp. 309-10. 
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OPEN-LINE RADIO PROGRAM - DECEMBER 2, 1969, 


RE_ CANADA MANPOWER 


The following comments are based on detailed notes recorded by 
a member of the research staff and verified by a volunteer of the 
Social Policy & Research Committee who also audited the full program. 


The opinions expressed by those who called in cannot be considered 
as representative of the general public, but they illustrate types 
of expectation and reactions of those using the services of Canada 
Manpower. 


General Statements of Manpower Representatives: (guests on program) 


- Retraining is not a right; "you must be assessed as to what you 
can do for the economy of the country". 


- The Manpower counsellor has a responsibility to the labour market; 
he has no responsibility to you. (the person seeking employment) 


- We are an economically-based program, not a welfare program. 
- Less than one out of ten applicants for retraining is accepted. 


- If you don't get good service (from Manpower), it is quite probably 
because you aren't certain about what you want to do ... "you don't 
- have definite goals". 


- Manpower has some aptitude tests but no vocational counselling in 
depth. You should go to the B.C. Vocational Counselling Agency. 


Phone In 


1) Telephone operator - couldn't find job, wanted to get into other 
employment - “I was bounced from one person to another, there 
were about 35 counsellors sitting around. After four weeks the 


counsellor phoned and said they had no work for telephone 
operators. I told them that at the beginning." 


Response: We know only about the jobs that employers ask us to 
FTL. Manpower is a place for people to go if they don't want 
to find jobs themselves. 


2) Woman of 40; recently widowed, two children - "After my first 
visit to Manpower I felt like jumping off the tallest bridge." 
Used to be in a responsible position which required long hours - 
wanted to have a job with regular hours because of children, 

e.g. receptionist. 
Told by counsellor that there was "no chance at all" because 
she had not completed her Grade XII. 


3) Man, age 38, whose job was coming to an end. Grade 11 education, | 
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3) cont'd 


4) 


5) 


had welding certificate, not able to practise this trade for 
health reasons. Kept popping into Manpower. Found out (inde- 
pendently) about retraining. (Friend was retraining as a janitor) 
Told by counsellor that at his age this was not possible. 
Response: Counsellor has a responsibility to the labour market, 
he has no responsibility to you. 


Man: Then how about making me into a saleable product for the 
market? 

Response: Perhaps it's that you don't really know what you want 
to do .... Suggest you go to B.C. Vocational Counselling 
Service. (private agency 


hi now happily employed as a guard at Oakalla, found it on his 
own). 


Woman, two sons 18 and 19. 


a) One son took a pre-apprentice course in painting, paid for by 

Manpower. Was one of four out of twenty to complete the 
course. Went to Manpower, told no jobs available. Later found out 
he had to have approval from union; went back and told counsellor 
who confirmed that this was so. Still has no job. 


Response: You are supposed to know what to do; you should have 
looked into it. 


b) Second son went to Manpower - was referred to two job possibil- 
ities in one day; obviously had to turn one down. The other 


(photographer's assistant) lasted two months. Went back to Manpower. 


They wouldn't send him out to another job, because his records 
showed he had turned one down. (the one noted above) 


Man, unemployed 3 months 


When you go to Manpower their attitude is hostility and snobbish- 
ness. You have to go from officer to officer, from clerk to clerk; 
I am listed in three different places. 

Response: If you need a job in a hurry, Canada Manpower is not the 
place to go. 


Man, foreign accent, age 36. Wanted training as a carpenter. Had 
two years university and a specialized trade; had been to forty 
places on his own. Told he was over-educated for carpentry, too 
old for it, and there were already 300 carpenters unemployed. 

"They gave me absolutely nothing - not even hope". 
Interviewer's question: Could Manpower not assign him a counsellor 
to help him find a job? 
Response: We could if we had the staff. 
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Woman, age 50, former office worker coming back into labour market 
wanted upgrading to learn to use new business equipment. Told by 
counsellor, no chance of retraining, too old. 

Response: Age is a factor that moves with the demands of the 
market. Right now it's a buyers' market. (Later: many older 
people are simply not capable of academic upgrading). 


Man: Trouble with Manpower is that it is a brainchild of Tom 
Kent; he brought in intelligentsia. Counsellors are more con- 
cerned with getting things down on paper than getting out and 
finding jobs for people. 

Response: Every bureaucracy is overwhelmed with paper work. 


Young Man, B.A.: Asked if he could not get Manpower help in 
getting a year of Teachers Training. 

Response: Under B.N.A. Act, academic training is sole responsib- 
ility of the provinces - referred caller to Student Loans. 


Woman, 50, formerly worked in rehabilitation. Wanted job or re- 
training, would go anywhere in province. 

Manpower no help, told her there were no openings on the provincial 
lists. 


Discussion of Manpower role in working with a major forestry in- 


dustry that was curtailing operation. Placed 90% of employees 
without interim period of unemployment. 
Interviewer: You mean there was almost no dislocation of people? 


Response: Yes, and no dislocation of the Canadian economy. 


Partially blind person, classified by Manpower as "disadvantaged" 
and hates the name - "I have a B.A., I have some dignity and some 
worth." Went to Manpower, told by counsellor he should find out 
what he wanted to do; took aptitude tests at a private agency, 


was advised to go into social work or theology. Went back to 
Manpower; 6 weeks later had heard nothing. 


Response: Counsellor may be checking employment opportunities. 
Previously trained a blind person in social work after agencies 
showed interest, but he could not find a job. Referred caller 
to B.C. Vocational Division for Rehabilitation. 

Caller resisted suggestion - "They set it up as a help, but it's 
really a handicap - should let us try the regular system and see 
if we can hack it." 


Woman taking Grade X equivalent through Manpower as a first step 
towards becoming an X-ray technician. Cannot get assurance of 
seat in Grade XII equivalent program, even though she has "B" 
average grades and recommendation from her teachers. Counsellor 
won't give her a decision till she finishes present course - if 
She misses a seat says she can go back on welfare again. "They 
are discouraging, not encouraging." Women in same course from 
out of town have been guaranteed seats. 
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13) cont'd 


Response: Manpower policy is definitely not to decide on next 
course till first one is completed. 


14) Young Man - 90% of the problem with Manpower is their arrogant 
attitude - They forget they are servants, not masters. He got 
nowhere until he wrote to the Prime Minister, and the Minister 
of Labour wrote to the Regional Office. Now is getting "top notch 
service". 


15) Man, age 49 - questioned what qualifications counsellors have to 
have. Was told by his counsellor, young man of about 24, that 
there were no jobs listed that he could qualify for - "go and 
look on your own". 


16) Man, 58, very pleased with his experience with Manpower. Inter- 
viewed by young counsellor - “she was almost like a psychiatrist". 
Three months later she phoned to say he would have to take a drop 
in pay (he had been earning $148 a week). "I should have told 
her I was willing to." No job yet, but he is confident she is 
doing her best to find one. 


17) Woman phoned to say her son, age 22, has been out of a job since 
January. Has Grade XII, worked for a collection agency for several 
months but found it extremely distasteful. After last interview 
at Manpower felt completely worthless, wanted to jump off bridge. 
Acknowledged part of problem was in his own personality - he does 
not sell himself and cannot lie about his qualifications. 


18) Salesman, cannot get help from Manpower to finish his grade XII, 
which he needs to get into a more productive job which is avail- 
able to him. 

Response: BNA Act does not permit federal government to provide 
academic courses. 


Salesman: Then how is it that Manpower is paying for training 
insurence men in a course at UBC? How is the country going to get 
any return out of that? Why should they be able to get it and 

not me? 

Response: He qualifies as a small business and we can pay for up- 
grading his skills to make him more efficient in employee relations, 
etc. ... "It's the law, we don't make the law. Our mandate is 

not to the individual, it's to the economy." 


Queen’s Printer for Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle, Hastings, 

Carter, Inman, 

Connolly (Halifax North), Lefrancois, 

Cook, MacDonald (Queens), 
Croll, McGrand, 

Eudes, Pearson, 

Everett, Quart, 

Fergusson, Roebuck, 


Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, Sparrow. 
Deputy Chairman), 


(18 Members) 


(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, 
October 28, 1969: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 

That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural, 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty 
in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 

That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 

That the evidence taken on the subject during the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Bélisle, Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, 
Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 

In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following:— 


“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That the names of the honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald (Queens) be added to the list of Senator’s serving 
on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and 
report all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, April 23, 1970 
Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 10.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators Croll (Chairman), Carter, Fergusson, 
Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancgois, McGrand 
and Pearson.—(9) 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 
The following witnesses were heard: 


THE SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST CHURCH IN CANADA: 
Mr. D. L. Michael, General Counsel; 


Professor H. Ward Hill, Chairman, Department of Religion, Kingsway 
College; 


Mr. Walter James Low, Social Worker. 


(Biographical notes concerning the above witnesses immediately. follow 
these Minutes.) 


The brief prepared and presented by the Seventh-Day Adventist Church 
in Canada was ordered to be printed as Appendix “A” to these proceedings. 


At 12.20 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 28, 1970, 
at 9.30 a.m. 


Attest: 
Georges A. Coderre, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Michael, Darren L.: Mr. Michael was born of missionary parents in Simla, 
India, (Aug. 15, 1923). He received elementary education in India, and his 
high school and undergraduate education in the United States, with a Bachelor 
of Theology degree in 1946, from Atlantic Union College, (South Lancaster, 
Massachusetts). He also holds a Master of Arts degree from Andrews University. 


Mr. Michael served as the minister of various parishes for the Seventh-Day 
Adventist Church in Canada, at St. Catharines, Niagara Falls, Welland, Kings- 
ton and Windsor. In 1952, he was appointed to the post of Executive Secretary 
for Public Affairs for the Church’s N ational Executive Committee. 


In 1961, Mr. Michael enrolled at Osgood Hall Law School, graduating in 
1964, with an L.1.B. degree and was called to the Bar of Ontario in 1966. Since 
then, he has been practicing law as a member of the Toronto firm of Ricketts, 
Farley & Lowndes. He is also the General Counsel for the Seventh-Day Adven- 
tist Church in Canada and continues to fill visiting pulpit supply assignments for 
the denomination on week-ends. 


Mr. Michael is married to Marilyn Ruth West of Baltimore, Maryland. 
They have five children and one foster son, and make their home in Oshawa, 
Ontario. 


H. Ward Hill: Chairman, Department of Religion, Kingsway College. Grad- 
uate student in sociology, York University. Twenty years of ministerial service, 
as pastor, hospital chaplain and teacher (seventeen of which have been in 
Canada). 


Walter James Low: Born in Guyana, South America, to parents who were 
third generation residents of that country. Received my high school education 
and training in pharmacy there. Later attended a Seventh-Day Adventist Col- 
lege in Berrien Springs, Michigan, and afterwards taught at the high school level 
for approximately twelve years in Guyana and Trinidad. Immigrated with my 
wife and daughter to Canada in 1962 and taught here for two years before 
taking a Masters Degree in Social Work at the University of Toronto. Employed 
since 1966 as a social worker. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Thursday, April 23, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 10 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


-The Chairman: Honourable senators, I call 
the meeting to order. This morning we have a 
brief presented by the Seventh-Day Adventist 
Church in Canada. Sitting on my immediate 
right is D. L. Michael, who has been a minis- 
ter of various parishes of the Seventh-Day 
Adventist Church. In 1961 he wrote his exams 
in Osgoode Hall and is now a lawyer as well. 


On Mr. Michael’s right is Professor Ward 
Hill, Chairman of the Department of Reli- 
gion, Kingsway College. Professor Hill is a 
graduate of York University. 


Walter James Low, who is sitting beside 
Professor Hill, has his masters degree from 
the University of Toronto and is with the 
Ontario Department of Welfare. 


Mr. Michael, will you now start the discus- 
sion, please. Each of you can take a few 
minutes for opening remarks, after which we 
will open the meeting to questions. 


Mr. D. L. Michael (Pastor, Seventh-Day 
Adventist Church in Canada): Thank you Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee. 
The Seventh-Day Adventist Church in 
Canada does not profess to have any particu- 
lar competence or expertise to put at your 
disposal, but such experience as we have had 
in this area and whatever observations or 
comments or views we have we certainly 
would want to make available to your com- 
mittee, especially in connection with your 
very worthy undertaking. 


It is true that probably of all types of 
organizations in the private sector the church 
very likely comes as close in its contact with 
the disadvantaged as any other organization 
in the private sector might. While there may 
be a tendency to say that the poor we shall 
always have with us, I do not think the atti- 
tude or view of the church is that they need 
always be poor or that they need always 
remain poor. We may always have the prob- 


lem with us; it may not be capable of com- 
plete eradication without risk of recurrence, 
but, certainly, the view of the church is that 
this is a problem which must elicit its concern 
and its efforts at alleviation and, hopefully, 
elimination at least in so far as individuals 
are concerned. 


The Seventh-Day Adventists are a minority 
Protestant denomination numbering. around 
the world in the vicinity of two million mem- 
bers, but carrying on a very extensive pro- 
gram of medical and educational activities 
not confined alone to their members. This has 
given us an insight into this problem which, 
while it may not be as deep and penetrating 
in any one community as others in that com- 
munity may be, nevertheless has given a cer- 
tain overview and a certain perspective that 
we feel may lend some significance and some 
background to the observations and comments 
which may be made here today. 

The two gentlemen on my right were 
primarily responsible for the substance of the 
brief. The section on general observations was 
prepared by Professor Hill, and the submis- 
sion dealing with specific suggestions or items 
for the alleviation of poverty, its elimination 
or reduction, was prepared by Mr. Low, who 
is a member of the Ontario Department of 
Social and Family Services, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Branch, and is a graduate of 
the University of Toronto with a Master’s 
Degree in Sociology. 

I think I will ask Mr. Hill to deal with the 
general observations, the part he was respon- 
sible for, and perhaps summarize them. He 
may wish to suggest points which have been 
ommitted at the time the brief was in prepa- 
ration, and if he does, I am sure he will feel 
free to do so. Following that Mr. Low will 
make some comments on the specific submis- 
sions contained herein and perhaps some 
others that should be included. 


Professor H. Ward Hill, York University. 
Seventh-day Adventist Church in Canada: 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
perhaps you have at times noted that the 
Church is inclined to express a certain degree 
of apprehension at government intervention 
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into certain areas where personal freedom of 
decision is held to be Paramount, and where 
citizens have been deprived of access to the 
style of life which we believe incorporates the 
minimum standards of goods and services. It 
is our feeling that government has not only a 
very legitimate right, but actually a mandate 
to intervene even in what we may call pri- 
vate affairs in this sector. We feel, and it is 
our very firm conviction, that the state is in 
the singular position, the unique position I 
might say, to make provision for the welfare 
of its citizens, because only the state has the 
institutional machinery that can co-ordinate 
all the individual and group energies in an 
attack on poverty. Granting the fact that the 
government has, as we feel, a very vital 
interest in this area, there may be those who 
would somehow sense that the result could be 
a type of government paternalism, and we 
believe that this might be prevented or this 
concept might be altered. As Erich Fromm 
has suggested, it can be overcome by a simul- 
taneous drastic increase in democratic proce- 
dure in all spheres of social activities. In 
other words, we feel that there should be the 
maximum use of all of those autonomous self- 
help projects, but directed by government. 


Now we also feel that there must be a 
maintenance of income at a level which will 
allow for adequate housing, for health care, 
clothing, food and all other basic needs. But 
we can see the element of truth in the fear 
that government hand-outs can foster depend- 
ency and lack of initiative on the part of 
some who remain indigent even in the face of 
work opportunities, but we feel that this must 
not cause us to lose sight of the fact that 
many of the poor are ambitious to have jobs, 
but they are unable to find appropriate work 
or to support their families due to inadequate 
wages. 


Perhaps a major role of the Church, as we 
understand it, and this we have not enlarged 
on in the brief, is that it has a very definite 
responsibility to the non-poor, because in 
some way the conscience of the non-poor 
must be so awakened that they would be 
willing to incorporate the poor into the larger 
society. In other words, we believe that the 
Church should direct its energies towards 
helping the non-poor in this very crucial area, 
because in some way there has to be a redis- 
tribution of means and in some way those 
who have the means must be prepared to 
accept this fact. We feel that any attack on 
poverty must indeed involve a very large 
spectrum of interventions in every facet of 
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life. We feel that another vital role of the 
Church is this matter of social inclusion in 
that the poor must not be left to feel exclud- 
ed from the mainstream of the community. It 
must not be such that they feel a sense of 
isolation. So, the Church by doing all that it 
can to include the poor, must direct attention 
to the fact that they must be included in the 
larger mainstream of society and must pre- 
pare those in the mainstream to accept this. 
fact. 


As I said, we feel this is a major role of the 
Church. We believe that there is at this time 
a very vast reservoir of public sentiment call- 
ing for the improvement of community life, 
and it is our very firm conviction that gov- 
ernment would do well to channel this senti- 
ment into specific areas worthy of support. It 
is in this area that my colleague will present 
some specific suggestions. 


Mr. Walter James Low, Seventh-Day 
Adventist Church in Canada: Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, we have pre- 
sented in this brief a few ideas that we 
believe would be helpful in alleviating pover- 
ty. We want to stress particularly that this is 
a question of alleviating rather than curing 
poverty, because poverty is such a complex 
thing with so many facets that we despair of 
ever finding a complete solution for it. The 
choices made, perhaps, have no particular 
priority, but we believe that the items sug- 
gested here are such that they will help in 
the fight to alleviate this problem of poverty. 
There are 13 suggestions made, of which I 
would like to mention just a few. One is the 
question of special education for the poor. It 
is well recognized that the majority of the 
poor, if not all of them, are people who have 
very little education—who may not in fact 
have completed elementary education. In our 
view, these people make up the bulk of the 
poor. Therefore it seems to us that in order to 
fight poverty, one of the major things that 
should be done—perhaps the first thing that 
should be done—is to try to raise the stand- 
ard of education among these people so they 
can have at least a chance to compete with 
the rest of society. 

Now, the question of establishing such edu- 
cation facilities is not on merely of setting 
up buildings and facilities. It seems to us that 
it involves something more than the normal 
school situation as we know it. It appears that 
we have to find some way of reaching these 
people and motivating them to want educa- 
tion. This seems to us to be the first thing. If 
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we look at the drop-out rate in school, the 
highest rate is among the poorer section, and 
this ties up with the lack of motivation. I do 
not think it necessarily indicates a lack of 
ability, but simply a lack of motivation. This 
may be due to many things, including, per- 
haps, the need of money for enough food so 
that they can be comfortable while in school, 
the need of clothing, the need of an approach 
by teachers to understand the particular cir- 
cumstances of these people. So, it is not 
merely a case of putting up facilities and 
supplying bodies to fill these buildings. There- 
fore, we think that education is something 
that should be stressed very much in the fight 
against poverty. 


One other item I would like to mention is 
this question of special workshops. I am 
working in the field of social work and, in 
particular, in the field of rehabilitation, and 
this brings me into contact with many people 
who are handicapped in one nature or anoth- 
er, whether it be physical or mental. It has 
been my experience that there are many peo- 
ple—and I can only speak for Ontario—who, 
because of some disability, are unable to go 
back into the normal work force, or those 
who have not been in the normal work force 
are unable to get into it. Therefore, it seems 
to me that we need workshops where people 
can work, perhaps not at a competitive rate 
of employment but at a lower rate, but at the 
same time can be able to earn enough to 
maintain their standard of living, which we 
all expect our fellow beings to have. 


These workshops could be helpful, not only 
to people who are handicapped but to many 
people who for some reason or another cannot 
fit into the competitive labour market. Many 
people, for psychological reasons—they have 
a psychological handicap, perhaps—just seem 
to be unable to fit in, and because of this 
there are many people on public welfare. 


Using an old figure here, back in 1963 it 
was estimated that there were over 57,365 
employable persons who were in receipt of 
some form of welfare assistance. That is a 
tremendous number of people who are 
employable. Many of these people, for some 
reason or another, cannot compete in the 
labour market and they need some form of 
subsidized industry where they can be gain- 
fully and usefully employed, such as is operat- 
ed in Holland and many other parts of 
Europe, where the handicapped have a 
chance to feel useful and be productive in the 
economy as a whole. 
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Senator Pearson: Mr. Chairman, I turn to 
pages 7 and 8. At the bottom of page 7 you 
talk about self-help projects as a method of 
aiding the disadvantaged. Would you suggest, 
if there were such a thing as a guaranteed 
annual income, that it should be given to the 
working poor first, so as to increase the pro- 
duction and therefore increase the wealth of 
the community, rather than work the guaran- 
teed annual income in with those who are 
already on welfare? 


Professor Hill: I believe we share the feel- 
ing held in many quarters that there should 
indeed be some type of incentive as far as the 
guaranteed annual wage is concerned. This 
poses the tremendous problem as to how to 
do this. 


We see the method of subsidizing a job 
opportunity as something that perhaps is 
closely related to the guaranteed wage, but 
not precisely that. I am inclined to think that 
we would feel that, wherever there can be an 
association between personal initiative work 
and the payment of funds by the government, 
this is advantageous. This we would try to do 
wherever possible. 


Senator Pearson: You would prefer this 
money, that you use as part of the incentive, 
to come from government rather than from 
volunteer funds? Do you think it would be 
possible to create a fund outside of Govern- 
ment altogether? 


Professor Hill: We perhaps would be a 
little skeptical as to whether this might be 
accomplished, if it could be done. 


Senator Pearson: We had quite a discussion 
the other day on the change of attitude of the 
public. If that change of attitude was strong 
enough, do you think you could work on a 
voluntary basis there? This might take time. 


Professor Hill: Yes. I think this is the area 
of education that is very vital here, but I 
think the sentiment at the present time ques- 
tions the outright handout from Government 
in this regard. As to whether this would be 
better facilitated by a voluntary fund, as 
against an outright government subsidy, this 
might be questionable. I am not so sure that 
the basic objection is removed when the 
source of the fund is voluntary rather than 
government. It seems to me that the basic 
objection is that there is payment given with- 
out a return in work. This seems to me, at 
least personally, to be the basic objection. 
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Perhaps a system whereby you could have 
a combination of government funds, supple- 
mented, to whatever extent it can be, by pri- 
vate funds—excellent. But I am not so sure 
that by simply saying it is a private fund this 
will allay any objection to the idea of guaran- 
teed wage. I am not quite sure that is true. 


Senator Pearson: The reason I am talking 
about the voluntary fund is that you talk 
about the change of attitude in the rich—that 
is, the non-poor—you do not say the “rich.” It 
is a straight question of taxation; you do not 
build up the change of attitude at all. All it is 
is further taxation, and the Government gives 
the cheque. This is all right for the poor and 
the working poor, to receive this cheque and 
have no strings attached to it, and that is a 
very nice way of doing it, but you are not 
getting a change in the attitude of the 
non-poor. 


Professor Hill: It would seem to me the real 
problem here is that the people who will be 
taxed must accept the fact that their funds 
will be diverted into this channel. I do not 
think we get at that basic problem by making 
the provision from voluntary means. We must 
sooner or later meet the fact that there has to 
be a dip into the tax fund; and whether or 
not a preliminary measure of first utilizing 
private funds as a means of reaching this goal 
is a route is a questionable proposition, 
because it seems to me that basically that is 
not going to solve the real problem. A person 
must come to the point where he is willing to 
part with his income. That is the area that he 
has to be educated on. He does not concern 
himself so much if the poor receive private 
funds, he needs no education for that; but he 
needs education in the area in which he must 
himself part with his own tax money to 
accomplish this goal. 


Senator Pearson: There is one further ques- 
tion I want to ask, on the matter of housing. 
On page 16 you talk about adequate housing. 
What type of adequate housing do you con- 
sider is necessary for the poor and working 
poor? 


Mr. Low: I am thinking in terms of mini- 
mum medical standards, health department 
standards. If you are considering the type of 
housing units, whether single housing units, 
row housing or apartment housing, that is 
very difficult. 


Senator Pearson: You are just thinking 
from the sanitary point of view? 
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Mr. Low: Yes, from the sanitary point of 
view. 


Senator Pearson; You are not thinking 
about individual housing, row housing or 
high-rise, or anything of that kind; you just 
consider adequate housing from a sanitary 
point of view? 


Mr. Low: It is known from previous studies 
of urban renewals, et cetera, that the idea of 
building these high-rise apartments and herd- 
ing people together in them has not really 
changed or altered the people in any way. 
Here again I think education has to come in 
first. I think that people should first be edu- 
cated, and then put into houses which they 
can make use of. When you put them into 
nice new shiny homes without first teaching 
them how to respect and make use of those 
homes it is just a question of time before you 
get another slum area all over again. 


Senator McGrand: May I ask a supplemen- 
tary question? How do you proceed to edu- 
cate these people in an understanding of their 
problems, before you move them into a nice 
shiny home? 


Mr. Low: This is perhaps why we empha- 
size in the submission the question of family 
agencies. You can call them family service 
agencies, or whatever you like, but these 
people have to be reached through some 
social agency which can educate them or re- 
educate them in the keeping of homes and the 
training of children, et cetera. 


Senator McGrand: But you have only 
touched the fringe. Would you get down to 
the core? Go ahead and describe in detail, or 
a little better than you have done so far, how 
it can be done. 


Mr. Low: I think this would involve the 
movement of a whole army of workers into 
the communities of these poor, and involving 
them somehow or other, and getting them to 
become interested in better management of 
the home generally, the care of children, et 
cetera. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Michael, I wonder if 
I might explore the very worth-while work 
that your church is doing as indicated on 
page 5. First of all, you are representing the 
National Executive Committee of the Sev- 
enth-Day Adventist Church in Canada? 


Mr. Michael: Yes, senator. 
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Senator Hastings: That is the governing 
body of the Seventy-day Adventist Church in 
Canada? 


Mr. Michael: That is right. 


Senator Hastings: Is 
autonomous? 


each congregation 


_ Mr. Michael: The system of church govern- 
ment in the Seventh-day Adventist Church is, 
if you will allow me to use an ecclesiastical 
term, a _presbyterial form of government. 
Churches in a given region form a conference 
of churches, and then in Canada these confer- 
ences—such as the Newfoundland, the Mari- 
times, the Ontario and Quebec, the Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia 
conferences—form the Seventh-day Adventist 
church in Canada. So, we have borrowed 
from the Presbyterians and Methodists in 
terms of church government in structure. 


Senator Hastings: On page 5 you state that 
the church has established 1,258 service cen- 
tres. How many of these are in Canada, and 
what are they? What is a service centre? 


Mr. Michael: Well, we have tried to encour- 
age local congregations in communities to 
establish facilities and services that would 
meet some of the needs of the disadvantaged 
people. In large metropolitan areas where 
there are large congregations they have build- 
ings or space which they have rented in the 
down-town area that is adjacent to the low 
income residents with a view to providing not 
just food and clothing but also—of the more 
sophisticated centres I am thinking of the 
newest one in Calgary where there is a con- 
tinuing program of health education, narcotic 
education, cooking and nutrition classes, 
home making, and the type of service which 
we feel fills the gaps between the recognized 
and accepted services that a municipality or 
other organizations render to people who are 
in need in a small community. This may be 
merely a room or two rooms in the basement 
of the church which are open on certain 
specified afternoons or evenings, where 
people who need food or clothing or other 
assistance can go and indicate what their 
need is, and if it is possible to meet it then 
we try to meet it. 


Senator Hastings: Are these staffed by 


professionals or by members of the 
congregation? 
Mr. Michael: No, by members of the 


congregation. 
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Senator Hastings: And all of these 1,258 
service centres are in Canada? 


Mr. Michael: I believe the figures we have 
used here are all Canadian statistics and fig- 
ures. We have not incorporated our North 
American statistics. 


Senator Hastings: Then you say that you 
have 300 medical centres. Are those all in 
Canada? 


Mr. Michael: We have two hospitals, and 
there are a number of either clinics or medi- 
cal centres. According to page 6, we have 300 
of these, but they would not be confined 
exclusively to Canada. From my own experi- 
ence in the church there are clinics that some 
doctors will operate. A group of doctors will 
get together and operate a clinic for people in 
the disadvantaged areas. I think the figure of 
300 would be too many for Canada alone. The 
same applies with respect to the 700 nurses 
who were graduated last year. 


Senator Hastings: You say that you operate 
two hospitals in Canada. 


Mr. Michael: Yes. 
Senator Hastings: Where are they? 


Mr. Michael: One is outside Victoria in 
British Columbia, and the other is in North 
Yorke 


The Chairman: What are they called? 


Mr. Michael: The Rest Haven Hospital in 
Sidney, British Columbia, and the North York 
Branson Hospital in Metropolitan Toronto, 
with a bed capacity in excess of 500 and a 
school of nursing attached to it. 


The Chairman: That is in the Branson 
Hospital? 


Mr. Michael: Yes. 


The Chairman: How many beds are there 
in the one at Sidney? 


Mr. Michael: The one in Sidney has 600 
beds, and authorization has been given by the 
British Columbia Government for the erec- 
tion of a new 150-bed hospital in the same 
community, and we have been asked to oper- 
ate that one. 


Senator Hastings: You state that 100 doc- 
tors complete their medical training each year 
at Loma Linda University. First of all, where 
did those doctors go? 
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Mr. Michael: A few of them come to 
Canada and a good many stay in various 
parts of the United States, but over the years 
I would say that an average of 10 to 15 per 
cent have gone to serve and staff church hos- 
pitals and sanatoria Overseas in under- 
developed countries. 


Senator Hastings: From ten to 15 per cent 
undertake to serve overseas? 


Mr. Michael: Yes. Some who stay initially 
after graduation may, after they have become 
established and met their obligations, then 
volunteer for service, but of the initial group 
of graduates about 10 or 15 per cent go 
immediately into some sort of service 
overseas. 


Senator Hastings: Then, we have these 50 
medical welfare mission boats. Do they oper- 
ate in Canada? 


Mr. Michael: Not the fifty. We have one in 
British Columbia on the west coast. The 
others would be primarily in South Ameri- 
ca—in Central and South America. 


Senator Hastings: Going on to the educa- 
tional aspect, of the 4,972 schools operated by 
your church how many are in Canada? 


Mr. Michael: The schools in Canada are 
elementary, secondary, and there are two 
post-secondary schools that offer tuition 
beyond grade 13. I would say that the total in 
Canada would be over fifty. It varies from 
year to year, but it would be in the range of 
50 to 60. 


Senator Hastings: Are your hospitals self- 
supporting, or are they subsidized by the 
church? 


Mr. Michael: Well, the two hospitals in 
Canada, of course, come under the hospital 
insurance plans—under the B.C.H.I1.S. in Brit- 
ish Columbia, and under the ©:HiS.G.."in 
Ontario. Most of the hospitals in the United 
States are self-supporting. Of course, their 
system of health care is not as advanced as 
ours, as some would say, and in some of the 
areas overseas the hospitals are heavily subsi- 
dized by the church—at least, that is true in 
respect of those in the underdeveloped 
countries. 


Senator 
Canada? 


Mr. Michael: Yes, 


Hastings: Those are outside 
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Senator Hastings: And does the same apply 


to the schools? Are they self-supporting? 
Mr. Michael: No, I would not say that any 


“of them are... 


Senator Hastings: Are they subsidized by 


the church? 
Mr. Michael: Yes. 


Senator Hastings: What percentage of your 


total church revenue goes to the poor? 


Mr. Michael: If you include in the term. 
poor those in underdeveloped countries, I 


would say that very close to 20 or 25 per cent 
of revenues from all sources finds its way 


either overseas or here at home in terms of 


services supplied that definitely assist the dis- 
advantaged people. We operate summer 
camps in Canada for young people. True, the 
church’s young people get the benefit of these, 
but in the last ten years we have increasingly 
made efforts to open attendance at the camps 
to anyone of any race or creed. This has been 
so particularly for those in areas where they 
do not have access to that kind of facility. 
Schools, similarly, are not confined to chil- 
dren of church members, They are available 
to anyone who wishes to attend them. For 
many years the church in its system of educa- 
tion above the elementary level has tried to 
stress a program of work and study. Until I 
enrolled at Osgoode Hall all my education 
had been obtained in church-operated schools. 
From high school level up I worked and con- 
tributed towards my education. We try to 
operate light industries, which have a twofold 
purpose. They are not only for vocational 
training, but to teach students that even 
though they receive a diploma, the work 
which enabled them to obtain it was honoura- 
ble and worth while. We try that way to 
inculcate a respect for manual labour as well 
as the intellectual development. This has ena- 
bled many young people who would not oth- 
erwise have been able to afford university 
education or anything beyond the secondary 
level, or even secondary education in those 
areas where it is not publicly provided, to 
gain an education, because they have been 
able to work their way through school. 


Senator Hastings: The reason I am explor- 
ing this area with you is that in discussing 
this problem with the poor I have found a 
rejection, indeed a hostility towards the 
Christian church in its work with the poor. 
The attitude is that the Christian church has 
become part of the affluent society instead of 
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‘being with the poor. They reject you as they 
reject senators, because we are part of the 
establishment as it is. There is this underly- 
ing, or quite real and acute feeling of the 
‘poor that you have joined the money 
‘changers. 


Mr. Michael: We feel this and are very 
conscious of it. In looking at our history in 
terms of denominational existence, we are not 
that old. We are over 100 years old, but as we 
become more institutionalized, with nice, big 
beautiful hospitals, schools, printing and pub- 
lishing houses, beautiful church edifices and 
bigger administration offices, there is this 
great feeling that the church is becoming big 
business and perhaps is not as close to its 
original mission and purpose as it might have 
been in its early history. We are keenly 
aware and sensitive about this. There are 
members who help to keep our church offi- 
cials quite aware of this. There are others 
who think we will render a better service 
with better facilities. We are going through 
that period of self examination and question- 
ing, whether bigger hospitals, schools and 
churches with beautiful pipe organs actually 
meet the needs of people any better than if 
we just met in a very primitive, humble hall 
with a piano, not in tune at that. 


Senator Hastings: I wonder whether Christ 
would regard 25 per cent of the income as 
adequate for the poor? 


Mr. Michael: When I said 25 per cent, and I 
am guessing here, I am not counting, for 
instance, that portion of church funds that 
goes to pay the salaries of its own staff or of 
certain institutions such as our schools, col- 
leges and universities. I would eliminate 
those. I am thinking of the money spent for 
youth camps and summer camps, clinics, dis- 
pensaries, welfare centres and community aid 
centres, more directly towards helping people 
in need and not, shall we say, the established 
institutions or structures of the church. I will 
not concede that the latter do nothing for 
people. However, their continued relevance 
may be open to question. I certainly agree 
with that. 


Senator Carter: May we return to the line 
of questioning opened by Senator Pearson 
with respect to attitudes. Poverty is a nation- 
al and stupendous problem. It cannot be 
solved or even alleviated without public sup- 
port. To get that public support, as you point 
out in your brief, we must have a change of 
attitude in the public. You referred particu- 
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larly to a change or quickening of the con- 
science of what you termed the non-poor, but 
it is almost the same as changing the atti- 
tudes towards the poor. What impact is the 
church having in this? I presume you can 
speak for your own denomination, but I 
would like your ideas of the church generally. 
Is the church really having any impact on 
people’s attitudes or on their consciences? 


Mr. Michael: This is always hard to assess, 
senator. We can only take some illustrations 
or examples and see where people who other- 
wise were not concerned are now quite con- 
cerned. I sat in a board meeting where a 
doctor from Calgary who had a very flourish- 
ing, lucrative practice, along with some of his 
colleagues in the medical profession, have 
taken time to establish a centre in Calgary. 
They put their own money into it at this 
stage, having not received any money from 
the administrative levels of the church yet. 
This is one of the problems we face, to 
respond to these situations promptly and 
creatively. These are not men who are doing . 
it because they need to for the sake of their 
income. They are doing it for the sake of the 
people in the area. In this centre there is a 
continuing program of year-round education, 
health education, courses on nutrition, diet 
and healthful living. 


Senator Carter: How many people are 
involved in that one project? 


Mr. Michael: From the reports given to us I 
would say there are probably 25 or 30 people 
in that particular congregation who are 
volunteering time and money. 


Senator Carter: That is out of one 


congregation? 


Mr. Michael: Yes. There are instances of 
people becoming concerned at a situation in 
the community. They have volunteered to do 
something and are doing it. This gives us 
some encouragement to believe that if people 
can be motivated and led to feel that they are 
doing something that is needed they will do 
it. The secret is to get them involved. It is 
physically doing it, not just pulling out the 
cheque book and writing a cheque for it. This 
way they give time and effort and something 
of themselves, apart from their bank account. 
We are finding that in surrounding congrega- 
tions it is quite infectious. They want to get 
in on the act, they want to do something like 
this that will be helpful and useful, and we 
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are very heartened at how people respond in 
this respect. 


I am not saying there is a great tidal wave 
of this sort of response; it is very isolated at 
this stage, but it does give us hope that if 
people can be approached, have the need 
pointed out and shown they can do something 
about it in practical terms, a lot of people still 
have enough of something in them that they 
respond. 


Senator Carter: Do you agree that this sort 
of thing has to be speeded up? 


Mr. Michael: Yes, I would not argue with 
that. : 


Senator Carter: What are you doing about 
speeding it up? What do you think should be 
done or can be done, not only in your own 
denomination but in others? 


Mr. Michael: In this area I think probably 
sharing with others who are not getting 
involved the experience of those who have 
ventured and tried and done something cer- 
tainly helps the telling. If you want one illus- 
tration of a practical means, many of these 
people, when it comes to their contribution of 
means—and we recognize that it takes more 
than money, it takes personal involvement, 
Churchill’s blood, swat and tears, and he 
never said anything about money in that 
famous speech, or about taxes, although I am 
sure it was implied that maybe some of the 
tears involved taxes; it was personal involve- 
ment and personal sacrifice—a lot of the 
people who are ready to help, particularly 
those in the afiluent sector of church life, run 
into this problem, that 10 per cent is the limit 
they get any recognition of or assistance on 
from the government. Many of these people 
are giving much more than that and would 
appreciate a little help in that respect. This is 
something about which they have been disap- 
pointed in the White Paper on Taxation; that 
10 per cent limit that has been there for 
decades; nobody feels any need to raise it, 
and yet we think this would help the private 
sector, and maybe reduce or remove some of 
the pressure for government always to step in 
and dispense the welfare programs. 


Senator Carter: It would not help their 
motive, would it? 


Mr. Michael: I think it might. Motives, you 
see, are mixed; they are not all altruistic. In 
attacking something like poverty, let us use 
every motive, that is at least legitimate if not 
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altogether morally the purest. Let us use 
every motive we can to get people involved in 
doing things. f 
Senator Carter: I was interested in your 
reply to Senator Hastings’ question. If I could 
sum it up, what you were saying was that 
over the years there has been a gradual 
transfer of responsibility from the individual 
to the impersonal, from the personal to the 
impersonal, the children’s responsibility for 
elderly parents being transferred more or less 
to the government. There was a time when 
the congregation accepted responsibility for 
the poor in their midst. That has now been 
considerably watered down. It is the same 
thing with the community. There was a time 
when there was family enterprise, when the 
enterprise itself accepted responsibility for 
their employees. Now the tendency is towards 
the impersonal corporation, which has no 
body to be kicked or soul to be damned. 


Mr. Michael: Nor a heart. 


Senator Carter: There is this general tran- 
sition, and with it the transfer of responsibili- 
ty. The social measures that we undertake to 
solve the social problems must of necessity 
accept responsibility, and by accepting 
responsibility you diminish the individual 
responsibility. I do not think that is a good 
thing. I do not believe it can be avoided, 
because if government accepts the responsi- 
bility somebody else gives it up. What is the 
church doing to offset the effect of that on 
individual character? 


Mr. Michael: I think again the approach 
has many facets. In the training of young 
people in our schools there is a great deal of 
emphasis on self-reliance, on not looking for 
hand-outs, and not thinking, “Let the prover- 
bial George or the government do it.” It is 
increasingly difficult in a complex society, in 
a welfare state, to develop this element of 
self-reliance. I can appreciate your comment 
on the church having once been responsible 
for medical care, for assisting the needy, but 
what do you in our large metropolitan areas 
where not everybody belongs to the church, 
and the church may not represent everyone? 
How then could it extend its services, as it 
once did in the small agricultural economy, 
where it was the force in the community and 
everybody shared and participated in it, it 
was the vehicle for that ministry of ‘assistance 
to those who needed it? These are the practi- 
cal problems we face. We try to do it through 
our hospitals. 
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_ Senator Carter: It is the same _ spirit, 
though, is it not? Whatever denomination you 
belong to, you are still motivated by this 
same spirit. 


_ Mr. Michael: Let me just give an example 
of how this affects us today. I am a member 
of a congregation in which we have tried to 
help those in need. If there is a disaster, if a 
family is burned out of their home, a young 
parent dies leaving children, there is quite a 
surge of sentiment in the congregation to 
help. Let me give an illustration of how the 
change has an effect. I know a young man 
who was working his way through school, his 
wife was ill and had to have heavy surgery. 
The need was made known and we were 
asked to help and assist. We found out that 
he did not carry any medical insurance; he 
was not going to be bothered with that; God 
would provide. Well, God turned out to be 
me, you see! I would have been much happier 
to have helped contribute to the premium for 
hospital insurance and medical care than to 
be confronted later on with a $800 or $900 or 
$1,000 hospital bill and asked to kick in with 
$25 or $50. I would have been happy to kick 
in with $2.50 towards the premium, and felt I 
was helping him to help himself. 


Senator Carter: That is not quite what I 
had in mind. A few days ago we had before 
us people from the United Church, and 
among the witnesses was a labour expert, or 
a labour advisor, who referred, if I remember 
correctly, to the beginnings of the Labour 
Movement, and to the Tolpuddle Martyrs in 
the old country. 


The Chairman: Mr. Secord. 


Senator Carter: Yes. Is that not the kind of 
spirit we must get back to if we are to solve 
the problems with which we are faced today, 
including the problem of poverty. Is not that 
the missing factor? What is the church doing? 

The church does not seem to be doing any- 
thing to create that spirit these days. Those 
people had a genuine concern for each other 
and their community, which was born out of 
their Gospel teaching, their religion, their 
belief and their faith, which showed itself in 
this act of concern and brought them together 
in a union which grew into a tremendous 
world movement, but which has now lost 
sight of its early chart and compass. 


Mr. Michael: This is a problem. We recog- 
nize this trend away from personal involve- 
ment with the needs of people. We are trying 
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to combat it by continually keeping our 
people aware of instances of need and calling 
for their help; not saying to them that those 
in need can get help downtown from the city 
welfare department, but rather that they are 
getting some help there but not enough, that 
we have been asked to help. We try to keep 
involved, but we face the problem that the 
larger you get the more difficult it is still to 
retain that personal touch. 


Senator Carter: It is very easy for a rich 
man to raise one hundred dollars. He does not 
have to think about it any more until some- 
one comes around for money next year. 


Professor Hill: Mr. Chairman, if I may just 
offer a suggestion. If it is true that we can see 
that the churches have become a part of the 
establishment and a part of the affluent socie- 
ty then might we possibly see that this puts 
the church in an advantageous position to 
speak to those who are in a position to 
involve themselves. It is a fact that at the 
present moment this topic is occupying much 
of the energy that is put behind the pulpit. 


I have just recently attended the Canadian 
Council of Churches in Montreal and I know 
that in our gathering there we spent a great 
deal of time on this very matter that this 
committee is concerned with. I think it is an 
encouraging fact that we do see so much 
emphasis placed on this. If, having the ears of 
those of this status, the church can take 
advantage of this situation and sensitize the 
conscience of these people by becoming 
involved, it is excellent. 


I think the second part of your question 
deals with how do we somehow achieve 
individual responsibility even on the part of 
the poor. Certainly this must include the 
maximum involvement of the poor in their 
own situation. But due to the circumstances 
the Government has the advantageous posi- 
tion of being able to speak to all, whereas the 
church is necessarily limited by the extent of 
its constituency. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back 
to this attitude business, but first I wish to 
ask a question of the witness. I was very 
impressed with your report and your answer 
to my friend’s question in regard to the work 
you are doing around the country and all 
over the world. 


I would assume that anybody can go to see 
your hospital, regardless of their race or reli- 
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gion, maybe a black sheep in the Catholic 
church. If I was living in a community where 
you are involved in these things would you 
accept me and will you accept anybody? 


Mr. Michael: Certainly, senator. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): I was referring actually to a worker 
who wants to make a contribution, but who 
does not belong to your church. 


Mr. Michael: For instance in our hospital in 
North York less than 50 per cent or barely 50 
per cent happen to be members of the church. 
In other institutions we try, but perhaps 
should not, to give priority to those within 
the church. We feel that those who share the 
same philosophy might be able to work 
together better. As far as making the services 
available, they are available to all. In regard 
to accepting help and assistance, there are 
people in our congregations who are not for- 
merly members but who are participating. 
There is a slight distinction made in voting of 
church officials, but this is not so even in 
communion, because we do not practice 
closed communion. This voting of church offi- 
cials is a relic from a by-gone year of consti- 
tutional precision. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): Nobody has an answer to this question 
of attitude which has been discussed a great 
deal with regard to the poor. We are all 
facing this existing situation which is bad. 
Before we can change the attitude of the 
people by making contributions either by 
direct taxation or other means don’t you 
think we should first find out how we arrived 
at this attitude? There must be a reason why 
the average person is somewhat sensitive to 
giving more money to the poor. Apparently 
we do not exactly do it voluntarily in many 
cases. 


You have to classify the poor into various 
categories. There are certain classes of poor 
which no one has any objection to and they 
are really poor for a reason and a cause and 
there may be many causes. In my personal 
opinion this attitude towards the poor has 
been built up because of the abuses of the 
welfare by the poor themselves and not so 
much by the needy poors—I draw a line 
between the needy poors and the non-needy 
poors. You actually must know the people 
you are talking about. 


There have been abuses of the welfare 
which is public funds and there has been 
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misconduct. There is a case of laziness as wel 
as the sad problem of alcoholism, cheating 
and falsification of facts. One of these will be 
picked out easier then the 199 cases whick 
are needy. People do not build up their atti. 
tudes about the needy ones because these 
people receive their welfare payment and 
spend it for living and pass it on to thei 
mothers and children. The ones who are 
abusing this welfare money are the ones who 
are spoiling the rest of the program and we 
have many of those. Let us not overlook the 
point that this is being done in many places, 
This is why we sometimes say that the wel- 
fare, as it stands today, has almost been a 
failure even when we are spending millions 
and millions of dollars. Never in the world or 
in Canada have the governments been so 
generous with public funds by trying to give 
money. There is the loss of conscience which 
we have built up in a certain group of people, 
but when it comes to dollars this conscience 
is completely gone. The attitude is that if it 
comes from the government, take it no matter 
how you get it. 


What can we do to remedy this situation? 
We cannot pass all of this on to the church. I 
have heard a lot of people say that this is the 
work of the church and I agree with them, 
but the church should possibly be our leaders. 
I know that in my church this is the mistake 
we have made and why we are in trouble. We 
have let our church leaders do all the work 
while we stood behind and never helped 
them, always saying that it was their job and 
let them do it. I think this mistake has been 
recognized now but it is too late. We are 
trying to reform and recognize ourselves and 
admit our guilt, only to find out that we were 


not on the job with our church leaders. This 


has brought about this issue. What do you 
think of this problem? 


Mr. Michael: It is a real problem. I think 


the church has probably not done as much as 
it should have to teach its members that 


material prosperity is not the only issue of 
success. Perhaps the church has tended to 
pander to its more affluent members and 
probably has been afraid to stress the value 
or the validity of personal self sacrifice, 
which was one of the fundamental tenets of 
the founder of our religious heritage. 


Perhaps labour and business have played a 
part, too, in putting the emphasis on affluence 
as a mark of success. That is, if we get more 
things, we are presumed to be more success- 
ful than the person who has fewer things. 


'*To the extent that the church has become 
part of the Establishment, it may be it has 
accepted some of the ground rules of the 
Establishment, of the affluent society, that it 
FE material things that mark your success in 
life. 


y Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): You seem to have got away from my 
question, which was, first, what are we going 
to do to break the attitude of this group that I 
‘have mentioned who will do anything to get 
‘anything out of the welfare system. The point 
is that, assuming the same class of people, 
‘somebody will arrive at a minimum income 
or something like that, there is then a certain 
t group which I have mentioned, where I do not 
think we are going to better the situation if 
we gave them $3,000 this year, because they 
have not got the ability to manage their own 
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business or their responsibilities. There is the 
head of the family, who has the responsibility 
of a wife and children, but he does not know 
how to exercise that responsibility. If we gave 
him $3,000 this year, possibly he will live on 
in the same way. He might improve a little 
bit, he will possibly drink the rest, he may 
change his car or do something like that; and 
the next year he will want $4,000 and it will 
go on like that. 


On the other hand, there is this great 
Majority that would make good use of it. We 
do not worry about them. We have no prob- 
Tem about that. The problem is with this... 


- Mr. Michael: Hard core. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
| che): Yes. You have the word for it. 
Prof. Hill: I am sure that all of us have 
been greatly troubled by this very question. It 
would seem to me that any worthy plan at all 
would always have the possibility of abuse. 
| We will never get away from this completely, 
but even so, we should not abdicate our 
responsibility. It would seem to me that the 
extent of the abuse is to some extent related 
to the distance between those managing and 
distributing the fund, and the recipient. If 
this gap can be narrowed by an involvement 
of the people who are on the receiving end, 
and if to some extent there is surveillance of 
the operation at the local level, perhaps that 
is one way to cut down on this abuse; but I 
do not think we can ever completely elimi- 
nate it. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): I do not think you can do it in an 
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individual case, as it is practically impossible. 
It may be that you may be able to make a 
different attitude in a community and then 
eventually you may find that these people 
would come in with the right view. 


Mr. Low: This problem of the very few 
who abuse privileges of any sort... 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): Did you say the very few or the many 
few? 


Mr. Low: The very few. I would say they 
might be 5 per cent, at the most. This points 
out that those people have a problem and 
their problem will come out perhaps in dis- 
honesty—the psychiatrist calls it the socio- 
pathic type of tendency, it is the tendency to 
go with the other fellow at the slightest 
opportunity. Therefore, the problem needs to 
be dealt with rather than restricted. If you 
give such a man $5, he will still try to rob 
you. If you give him $1,000 he will still try to 
do the same thing. The need is to deal with 
the problem, to re-educate them in that 
respect. We need treatment facilities, but 
what those facilities are I do not know. 
Surely for every problem there must be a 
treatment. If it is possible at all, if they are to 
be retrained, some treatment is needed rather 
than a punitive attitude. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): You mentioned training problems and a 
certain type of education for these people. It 
seems to me that in Canada now, at this very 
moment, we have a vast program of educa- 
tion, mostly for manual training of everyone, 
and anybody who wants to go to school today 
can get it and even can get paid. There are 
many points in that system which I do not 
agree with, but this is not the place to discuss 
that, we can discuss it in some other place. 
We are aware of some of their problems and 
are going to eliminate them, such as requiring 
that a man must have a Grade 12 education 
in order to become a barber. That does not 
stand up to common sense, as one does not 
need Grade 12 in order to become a barber— 
that is, unless one intends to specialize in a 
certain type of barbering line. If there is a 
man with a Grade 5 or Grade 6 education, 
who has good hands and is a clean man, he 
can be a darn good barber. 


There are many faults in our system of 
education. You mentioned that, with all the 
facilities of education, you find that the lower 
class of people are leaving school, and you 
mentioned a possible problem at home, I 
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believe there are sometimes more problems at 
home, rather than in the school. It may bea 
question of poverty, that there is a need for 
money there and it may be that when the 
young man comes to 15 or 16 years of age he 
needs a job and needs money, and this 
becomes one of the problems. You mentioned 
a special type of training and I would be 
interested in that, in a few words. 


Mr. Low: I was thinking of this question 
which was mentioned about drop-outs. There 
can be a poverty attitude also towards the 
normal system of education that we have 
today, that these children and their appear- 
ance show that these have not had enough 
education. Perhaps it is their appearance, and 
so forth. They have not the attitude to want 
to make use of the educational facilities we 
have today. That attitude is not built into 
them. It is something quite far away from 
them. These things are far apart from them. 
Many of these homes do not have even a 
newspaper, much less a book, to get the chil- 
dren into the habit of wanting to read, to 
learn. The biggest thing that many parents 
want to do is to get their children out of the 
home, they get to a certain age and they want 
to get them out so that they can bring in a 
few cents. 


These facilities we are speaking of here 
will include many other things—such as a 
force of workers, a force of people who will 
be able to teach people gradually, right in 
their own homes, perhaps, the need and value 
of education, so that they can make use of the 
facilities we have. 


The Chairman: Are you talking about edu- 
cation that is pertinent to living and life? Is 
there a failure in that kind of education? 


Mr. Low: A failure of the people to make 
use of it. 


The Chairman: Not the people. I am not 
talking about people. You are talking about 
education. I am asking you what your view is 
about the pertinence for living of the kind of 
education that these people receive? 


Mr. Low: The point I am making, sir, is 
that the educational system that we have 
today is very pertinent to making a living— 
that is true, it is geared to making a living— 
but the people are not making use of it. They 
are just not ready to make use of this thing. 
The bulk of them make use of it. Perhaps this 
is one of the unfortunate things about educa- 
tion today, that it is so geared to making a 
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living that it has gone the other way. It is 
geared to making a living and not really 
doing what it should do. 


The Chairman: What should it be geared 
to? 


Mr. Low: Educating people all round, and 
not merely from a materialistic standpoint. 


The Chairman: Should not the first educa- 
tion be towards making a living, and after- 
wards taking a broader concept. 


Mr. Low: That is a very debatable point, 
The Chairman: Yes, it is debatable. 


Senator McGrand: On page 9 of the brief, 
the last paragraph states that considerable 
attention must be given to helping the non- 
poor to discover the benefits of allowing the 
poor to re-enter society. I think that is the 
key, because it is really the highest barrier 
that we have to cross. The major problem is 
to convince those who enjoy our so-called 
affluent society that the poor need a lot of 
and a variety of help. The problem is to 
convince the non-poor that they should assist 
the poor as a matter of duty. 


Another question is how to assist the poor 
to achieve the success that comes to them by 
the exercise of their right. 


Professor Hill: Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me that involved in this question is the 
matter of the extent of militant activism that 
we might encourage on the part of the poor. 
If I may return to the first part of your ques- 
tion, how do I encourage the non-poor to 
admit the others to their society, all I have 
said so far is that there is the factor of moti- 
vating conscience, where we have the teach- 
ing of altruism from the pulpit and in every 
other way possible. That is one factor, but 
something else to be considered is that there 
may be a matter of necessity in that the or- 
ganized and militant poor will take their share 
and, therefore, we must recognize this as an 
imminent possibility which may in itself 
serve as an avenue of motivation. 


As to the second part of your question, how 
do we get the poor to take advantage of what 
is theirs as a right, frankly, I have some 
degree of hesitancy about encouraging too 
militant a stance, because associated with the 
most militant endeavour is merely a grudging 
response on the part of those against whom 
or toward whom it is directed ,and while 
it is true that it may apparently gain a 
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temporary concession it may so embitter the 
ones against whom it is directed that they 
will use other means, coercive means, or they 
will respond in kind, and we will have a 
problem. 


This is not to say that it is not appropriate 
on occasion to utilize collective bargaining of 
a sort, where people may get together and 
make their case known. That is fine. But I 
think an educationl approach to the poor 
which will acquaint them with all available 
opportunities and encourage them to take 
advantage of them would be better. 


Senator McGrand: That is not answering 
my question, though. The last part of my 
question was how do you convince the poor 
people to achieve the most success through 
their right? I am not talking about collective 
bargaining. I am not concerned now with the 
management-labour conflict. The question is 
how to convince the person who is receiving 
ssocial assistance to make a success of his life 
through the utilization of what comes to him 
as his right in the payment of welfare. In 
other words, how does he lift himself up the 
most, morally as well as economically? 


Mr. Low: This again involves the special 
education we were talking about, senator. We 
need to send workers into the communities. 
Call them what you will, community develop- 
ment groups or organizations, they would be 
specialists organized into small groups whose 
purpose would be to change the concepts and 
values of life among the poor so that they 
will want something better. In addition to 
that, provision will have to be made to give 
people the opportunity to lift themselves up. 


In any job the unskilled man is the lowest 
paid and is the first to be fired and so on; so 
it is necessary to find sufficient motivation in 
industry, or elsewhere, to cause the unskilled 
person to want to learn and to work. Such 
motivation together with education will help 
to get him above his present circumstances, 
but he must be able to see a goal to which he 
can aspire. As it is today, many of these 
people can see no way of getting out of their 
particular circumstances so they give up. 


Senator McGrand: In the problem of wel- 
fare we have two forms of failure; there is 
the personal failure and the failure of the 
system in which a person lives. Families who 
fail in this rat race in which we live need 
help. That means guidance, and perhaps guid- 
ance implies supervision. You suggested a few 
moments ago that we might need a whole 
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army of agencies. I should like to know what 
form these supervising agencies should take 
and what disciplines should be used by those 
who administer welfare, and what disciplines 
should be used in the attempt to teach poor 
people that they can have success in rebuild- 
ing themselves only by exercising certain 
restraints and developing certain good and 
necessary techniques in the spending of 
money. 


How do you obtain that goal? 


Mr. Low: Before answering your question, 
may I digress for a moment? It has been 
suggested that if automation proceeds at its 
present pace we will all be out of work in a 
matter of ten years because machines will 
have taken over our jobs. If that comes to 
pass, what would be the purpose of teaching 
people job skills? There would be no jobs for 
them. 


Senator McGrand: I am not concerned with 
job skills but with the personal adaptation to 
environment and milieu. 


Mr. Low: In other words, how to improve 
the quality of their living right within their 
present environment? 


Senator McGrand: Yes. So far as my ques- 
tion is concerned, the matter of job skills is 
irrelevant because these people would be 
receiving money one way or another. The 
question is how to teach them to use what 
money they have to create for themselves a 
worthy citizenship. 


Mr. Low: Well, so far as the kinds of disci- 
plines involved are concerned, that is a rather 
controversial issue; all manner of specialist 
feel they should be involved. Psychiatrists, 
psychologists, sociologists, economists and so 
on; teachers, educators; home economists, 
homemakers, public health nurses: there is a 
vast array of forces capable of being called 
upon to help rebuild these people and help 
give them the new concepts of life they need 
and the desire for a new quality of life. I 
believe it requires all of that. 


Senator McGrand: We have been talking 
about how to convince the non-poor that the 
poor really do need help. The peculiar thing 
is that most people are basically charitable 
when activated, but are not susceptible of 
sustained activation. For example, if news 
gets around that a child in a poor community 
needs to go to the Mayo Clinic for heart 
surgery, a fund is set up, and usually the 
fund is over subscribed. But the problem is 
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how to convince people to keep that sort of 
practice up in order to enable the poor to 
re-enter society. How do you convince people 
who will contribute generously to an emer- 
gency to adopt a policy of continuance 
participation? 


Mr. Low: The child is an object of appeal 
to all pecple. Funds are readily raised for 
children. That is why there are so many hos- 
pitals for sick children and crippled children 
and so on. But when we want to raise money 
for adults we find that people are not so 
responsive to adults. An adult must fight and 
make his own way, and if he cannot do that 
he is a failure and it is his own fault. But we 
‘do not tend to blame the children in this way. 


Senator McGrand: You and I know these 
phonies we see on the side of the street sell- 
ing pencils because they say they are deaf 
and dumb. Everybody knows about this, and 
yet some of these people can become fairly 
wealthy from imposing on the charity of the 
passers-by. I am not saying this charity is 
restricted to children. It comes to anybody in 
personal dire need, but how can you build 
this into our system of government? 


Professor Hill: Senator, may I suggest that I 
think all of us or at least many of us are not 
quite prepared to admit that the poor are 
worthy unless they are making some contri- 
bution to society. Implied in your question 
here is the thought that there may be a poor 
person who is capable of working, but all he 
is doing really is receiving funds from the 
rest of society. Now your question is this; can 
a person actually lift himself morally if he is 
merely the recipient rather than a contribu- 
tor? It seems to me that there is the real 
question. What can you do with that person? 
Are we prepared to accept it as a worthy 
stance to do nothing at all? I do not think we 
are. One way is to somehow involve the 
person in making some contribution. It may 
not be along the lines of traditional work, but 
it may be along the line of rendering some 
service to his fellows. There has to be some 
type of outgoing or outreach service impulse 
acted out, it would seem to me, in order for 
that person to become what we would consid- 
er a worthy member of society. 


Senator McGrand: That is what I meant 
when I said that it is the highest barrier we 
have to cross. 


Senator Fergusson: I would like to thank 
the delegation for coming before us because 
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they have given us a lot of information about 
what they themselves are doing that I did not 
know about. Their study is very informative 
and I think some of their ideas are excellent. 
I had thought of speaking on many of the 
subjects that have already been discussed, but 
they have already been dealt with. But now I 
would like specifically to refer to page 6 of 
the brief where you say that you have 4,972 
schools operated by the Seventh-day Advent- 
ist Church. Then on page 18 you discuss 
day-care centres and say how important they 
are. Are any of these schools kindergartens or 
do they start at the regular age of six? Do 
you have any day-care centres? 


Mr. Michael: Mr. Chairman and Senator 
Fergusson, I am not aware of any day-care 
centre that the Church operates as such. My 
knowledge of course is really limited basically 
to Canada and a little bit of what the Church 
is doing in the United States and less still 
about India where I was born of missionary 
parents. There are some kindergarten facili- 
ties that the Church operates in some areas, 
usually in larger centres where there is a 
greater demand for them, in connection with 
an elementary school. Here I would like to 
corect a statement I made to Senator Has- 
tings in reply to his question dealing with the 
statistics on page 5. As I re-read that para- 
graph, I find I was incorrect in the answer I 
gave. I was incorrect when I said that 
referred to Canada. I do not want to give the 
impression—none of us would, and I would be 
taken to task by my colleagues if I did so— 
that we are doing a great deal and are proud 
of it. We are in fact a small communion.and 
our efforts are very feeble in comparison to 
those being made by others. These statistics 
and this section of the report in our brief was 
prepared by the secretary in charge of our 
lay activities, and we would not want for one 
moment to blow this up or to inflate it. These 
Statistics are based on a North American 
basis. 

We recognize this need for educational 
facilities and day-care centres would be one 
area the Church could enter into by using 
existing facilities. Again, the problem would 
be one of staffing and in some provinces of 
Meeting the requirements of licencing for 
such centres. This begins to make it difficult 
for the sort of do-it-yourself spontaneous 
undertaking to get underway because you 
have to meet certain requirements in the 
interests of the children committed to the 
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eare of the centre. This makes it very difficult 
to initiate them in the atmosphere and spirit 
that Senator Carter very nostalgically evoked 
for us when he harked back to the question 
of the way the Church would often meet a 
need. 


Senator Fergusson: Because the question of 
day-care centres comes so much to the fore at 
present, and because so many witnesses have 
stressed how important it is to reach the chil- 
dren at very early ages, I was thinking that in 
the interests of education it might start 
before the regular school. 


Mr. Michael: I think this is an excellent 
suggestion, and one which would merit some 
study and consideration by the Church as 
‘being one way in which it can meet this need. 
‘Another reason why it has not been entered 
‘into is because in this community there has 
been a very strong feeling that children 
should not be deprived of parental care and 
attention by being parked in an institutional 
setting at too early an age. There are many 
members of this communion who even feel 
that sending a child to school at six is too 
early. My own parents while still living in 
India—and it was relatively easy to do so 
there because we were living in a Church 
environment in a Mission centre, and the 
school attendance laws and truancy provi- 
sions were not as rigid as they are now—did 
not send me to school until I was past my 
seventh birthday. There are some people, par- 
ticularly my own children, who feel that I 
have suffered a certain degree of irreparable 
retardation as a result of that delayed start. 
But there is a strong feeling among the older 
members of the communion who feel that the 
child loses a lot if you pack him off to school 
at four or five as they are required to do in 
some countries. But I think that by putting 
them in the context of a day-care centre for 
working mothers, you might have an accepta- 
ble approach to the problem, and I think it is 
a very constructive one that we would like to 
carry back. 


Senator Fergusson: I notice the suggestion 
on page 17 where you have pointed out that 
in many cases these children are deprived, 
particularly if they come from, one-parent 
homes where there is no stimulation to learn- 
ing. Then there is the suggestion that there 
might be a need to set up residential schools 
to remove these children from their environ- 
ment. I may be wrong, but this is the first 
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time this suggestion has been made to this 
committee. 


The Chairman: But how do you read that, 
Senator Fergusson? What does it mean to 
you? 


Senator Fergusson: What it says. Children 
who come from these homes where the 
atmosphere is not such as to encourage them 
to try to better themselves, to get education, 
and put them in a residential school where 
they will have this encouragement. That is 
what I read into it, and maybe I am wrong. Is 
that right? 


Mr. Low: I was thinking here in particular 
of the hard core poor from broken homes, 
alcoholic homes, criminal homes, where most 
of the children would not have a chance. If 
nothing can be done to change the parents, to 
re-educate the parents, then it may be better 
for the child if he is placed in a residential 
home. I know all the stigma aitached to the 
residential home and these mass group homes 
in Orillia and other places. 


Senator Fergusson: I am not criticizing this. 
I just took it up in reading it, and I was 
interested. 


The Chairman: I do not remember but I 
think, Senator Hastings, you said it was men- 
tioned once before. 


Senator Hastings: Yes, in the brief from the 
Secretary of State it was mentioned. 


The Chairman: It had escaped me. I will 
examine the Record. 


Mr. Michael: We found in residential 
boarding schools this sort of suggestion that I 
think Mr: Low has in mind. For instance, in 
underdeveloped overseas countries we have 
opened residential schools—in India, with 
which I am familiar, and in the continent of 
Africa. We found these children coming from 
homes where there was no great interest in 
education and they saw no need for it. They 
said, “Our family has been in this village for 
centuries, and you can get along here and you 
can till some scrap of soil outside the village.” 
But when those young people come to the 
school there is no great pressure, no great 
arm-twisting to indoctrinate them, either reli- 
giously or any other way, and they invariably 
lift themselves up from the social and eco- 
nomic, strata their parents were in. They go 
on with further education or get into some 
sort of work they never thought possible 
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before. So if it has worked there, maybe it 
would work with this specific kind of problem 
Mr. Low has pointed out. 


Senator Fergusson: There is another ques- 
tion I would like to ask. At the bottom of 
page 17 you state: 

In short, what is needed is to introduce 
a whole new sense of values. This applies 
not only to the poor but to all segments 
of society. ‘Through unscrupulous adver- 
tising we have created a way of life that 
is lacking in moral and spiritual values.” 


Would you mind telling me where that quo- 
tation comes from I think it is very good. 


Mr. Low: I am very sorry, but I do not 
have it. 


Senator Fergusson: It is all right, I just 
thought I would like to use it some time. 


The Chairman: I am sure it is not from an 
advertising agency! 


Senator Fergusson: No, but it is quite true, 
that the kind of advertising we have is very 
hurtful, not only for poor people but for mid- 
dle-class people, but is there any possible way 
that could be controlled. 


Senator Pearson: Especially for women! 


Senator Fergusson: Well, men buy just as 
foolishly. 


Senator Inman: We had that question come 
up in the Consumer committee, and we could 
not seem to get anywhere with it. 


I would also like to thank the delegation for 
such an excellent brief, with so much in it. 


On page 15 you speak about the training 
programs, and I am going back to the employ- 
ment question. At one of our recent hearings 
it was pointed out that in the United States 
many industries provide training on the job. 
Do you think this activity should be begun in 
Canadian industry. I think perhaps we call it 
an apprenticeship. I am a great believer in 
apprenticeship. Theory is fine, but, of course, 
in the old days people were apprenticed and 
got practical experience. I am thinking of 
Senator Fournier, when he was speaking 
about barbers. Would that take care of some 
of the unemployment. 


Mr. Low: Mr. Chairman, in mentioning 
training on the job, I see this as a great need 
for those people who do not have the neces- 
Sary academic background to make use of 
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training in the trade schools, etcetera. I see 
the need for co-operation of industry tc 
accept more people in training on the job. 
This is not a very widely accepted field. You 
have a lot of resistence today to people taking 
training on the job. The Department of 
Labour has fostered it, to some extent, but it 
is very difficult to find employers who are 
willing to accept someone for training on the 
job. I see this as a means of actually training 
many people who do not necessarily have a 
school background. 


The Chairman: Did 
done in the States? 


you say this was being 


Senator Inman: Yes. 


The Chairman: May I make this suggestion, 
As I understand it, that training is being 
undertaken, and those people who are going 
in there are being paid something less than 
the going wage until they qualify. Have we 
tried that? 


Mr. Low: Yes, we do have this training on 
the job. 


The Chairman: Yes, but in training on the 
job, paying them less than we would normal- 
ly pay a man doing the job. Is that what we 
do? 


Mr. Low: Yes, that is correct. 
The Chairman: Until he qualifies? 
Mr. Low: Yes. 


The Chairman: And you say there is some 
resentment to that—by the employer or by 
whom? 


Mr. Low: On the part of the employer, it is 
very difficult to find employers willing to 
accept people for training on the job. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigou- 
che): I do not quite agree with some of the 
statements that have been made by anybody 
at this moment, because there is a vast pro- 
gram of shop training across Canada. I can 
only speak for New Brunswick, and I know 
something about Ontario and Quebec, and it 
has been very successful, with thousands of 
people in training who have been well 
received by industries. However, I do admit 
that some industries have been reluctant. 
They will train you to serve that purpose, to 
work in that particular shop. As far as the 
pay is concerned, in most of these places— 
and let us assume that the man is going to get 
$100—the employer will pay $25 and the Gov- 
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ernment $75. After six months of training the 
shop will raise him another $25 and the bal- 
ance is taken off the Government. Finally, at 
the end of his training he reaches full 
employment. That is the way it works, and it 
has been very satisfactory. 


Senator Inman: I was thinking about the 
problem in my own province of Prince 
Edward Island, because I do know of cases 
where young chaps, perhaps school drop-outs, 
are taken on. They do not get a high wage, 
but at least they get some money, and I 
always consider that some is better than 
nothing. They get training, and it works out 
well there. Of course, this is not big industry, 
only light industry there. 


You mentioned somewhere in your brief 
that the non-poor must be awakened. How do 
you go about it in your congregations, trying 
to awaken the non-poor? 


The Chairman: Most congregations have 
trouble just to stay awake. That includes all. 


Senator Inman: I know it applies to every 
church. 


Senator Hastings: In your church, senator? 
The Chairman: You bet. 


Professor Hill: I suppose that if there is a 
laxity on the part of the congregation, some- 
how the responsibility seems to get shifted to 
the ministry, so I suppose that in this respect 
the leader of the congregation has a primary 
responsibility. I believe though that many of 
the laymen in modern congregations are 
themselves very much awake. There is a core 
or there is a certain number of people who 
are already sensitized and who might become 
the core of a yet larger group. I think the 
wise pastor today attempts to utilize those in 
his congregation who themselves become the 
agents of propagation to the rest, you see. lige 
is an effort to involve everybody as much as 
possible, and then by concentrating upon 
some particular objective—it is not enough to 
simply make some very high sounding moral 
injunctions, and expect them to lodge in the 
mind and bear marvellous fruition. I think if 
the congregation can be led to certain specific 
aims... 


Senator Inman: In other words, you take 
projects to them, and interest them in them? 


Professor Hill: Yes, exactly. 


Mr. Michael: If I might interject here, £ 
think one problem the churches tend to find— 
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and I have found this in my own experience 
in parish work—is that there tends to be a 
resistance in the community to the congrega- 
tion’s getting involved in projects. There is a 
feeling that we have already got organizations 
to do this, and we are asked: “Why do you 
want to proliferate?” This can sometimes 
have a dampening effect on those who want 
to get involved. I do not say this as a criti- 
cism of the established agencies, both public 
and private, but they sometimes unwittingly 
give the impression that they are saying: 
“You do not need to get into this. We are 
doing this.” There is a feeling that we are not 
wanted, and then a feeling that the problem 
is not as great as it was thought to be. 


I have had this experience. We have asked 
welfare officials in a municipality whether 
there are areas or pockets of need where we 
might be able to do something that is beyond 
their budget to do, and sometimes we are told 
that they are taking care of everything 
adequately. 


Senator Inman: By the way, I would like to 
congratulate your people in the little town in 
which I live—Montague, in Prince Edward 
Island. They do excellent work among the 
poor. I just felt that I should say that. 


Mr. Michael: Thank you. 


Senator Hastings: Mr. Michael, regarding 
the stirring of the conscience of the non-poor, 
I am going to suggest that there is only one 
group of people who will stir that conscience, 
and that is the organized poor. I was quite 
disappointed in Mr. Hill’s rejection of militant 
activism of the poor. I am wondering if the 
church might not better utilize its efforts by 
working with the poor in pricking the con- 
science of the non-poor. 


Professor Hill: Senator, perhaps I might be 
permitted a slight qualification. I did not 
intend to suggest that the poor being actively 
involved and making their case known as an 
organized group was questionable. What I do 
fear is that when the stance is one of a mili- 
tant nature then it can often provoke vio- 
lence, and I do have a serious question as to 
whether a pose that involves excessive vio- 
lence is really fruitful of ultimate good. 


Mr. Michael: To complement that observa- 
tion, senator, I think I should point out—and I 
am sure you appreciate this—that the reason 
for this view being expressed by a church 
group is the church’s historic apprehension of 
violence. The feeling is here that too often the 
threat of fear produces a reaction that is 
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equally undesirable. Certainly, if we achieve 
a change of attitude by reason of fear then I 
think the change of attitude will not be a 
lasting one. You see, we then trigger it out of 
pure self-interest—and maybe that is not so 
pure. I think Professor Hill’s feeling was that 
while we would not be opposed to the poor 
being active—in fact, we would encourage 
it—in the assertion of their rights in respect 
of articulating their need and spelling out 
how they want to see that need met, my 
friend’s use of the term “militant” was in the 
sense of the threat of violence. We feel that 
you do not achieve lasting good by violence. 
Now, our friends to the south would say, of 
course, that history would refute that; that in 
1776 violence did achieve something for them. 
We say: “No, we back an evolutionary 
approach.”, 


Senator Hastings: Was not the Founder of 
our faith a militant activist? 


Mr. Michael: I think He certainly was 
active, but I have never conceived of Him as 
one who was ready to employ violence on the 
person. 


Senator Hastings: Did He not drive the 
money changers from the church? 


Mr. Michael: He drove them, but it is a 
question of whether He flogged them out or 
showed them the door, saying that that was 
not the place to do that sort of thing. We do 
not want to quibble over terms, or play with 
words. I think we are agreed that the poor 
must be more self-assertive, and I think 
the church can play a useful role in construc- 
tively suggesting channels for that sort of 
activist activity. 


It is not popular in Canada to cite examples 
from outside our country, but I have a great 
deal of respect for Martin Luther King’s 
philosophy of passive resistance and non-vio- 
lence. Some of his followers and some of his 
colleagues do not seem to have the same 
enthusiasm. As a boy I often rode my bicycle 
in the shadow of the jail where Mahatma 
Ghandi spent a good deal of his time as a 
guest of His Majesty’s Government. I know 
the force that that kind of assertiveness can 
have, and I think that it is not inconsistent 
with those principles that we espouse and 
share with one another. 


Senator Inman: I have one more question. 
At the bottom of page 10 you say: 

Suggestions put forward for govern- 

mental action relative to the problem of 
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poverty must be compatible with th 
basic principles of human justice. 


Would you give us some examples of goy 
ernment action? 


Professor Hill: Actually, what we had ix 
mind is that it would seem that justice wouk 
require in a certain sense that the recipient o 
a benefit should make some return for it 
there should be some exchange that is reason. 
able and just. So, we are saying that in what. 
ever way government intervenes in this prob. 
lem there should be an element  o: 
fairness—perhaps that would have been a 
more appropriate word—that must be seen 
and perceived on all sides. 


Mr. Michael: Benefits should not be arbi- 
trarily withdrawn, or without some oppor- 
tunity for appeal. We may solve some prob- 
lems, but by so doing we create worse 
problems. 


Senator Inman: In other words, the recipi- 
ents should not just get a notice that aid is 
taken from them. 


Mr. Michael: They should not receive 
notice that it was taken from them three 
months ago, and that they should pay back 
what they have inadvertently received since 
that time. 


Senator Pearson: On page 11 you say: 
There now appears to be a vast reser- 
voir of public sentiment calling for the 
improvement of community life. 


In other words, attitudes are changing, in 
your opinion. You then go on to say: 


Government will do well to channel this 
toward specific goals worthy of united 
support. 


Then at the end of that paragraph you seem 
to be a little nervous as to how fast you can 
go, and you are a little scared, it seems, 
because you say: 


Promises for the removal of poverty 
should therefore be restrained, lest fail- 
ure to achieve the goals envisioned leads 
to further radicalization of the poor. 


Why do you fear this? 


Professor Hill: If promises tend to suggest 
more than we are in a position to deliver, the 
ultimate result is demoralization. We must 
make sure we will deliver whatever we pro- 
mise, or else sooner or later the day of reck- 
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oning will come. I am not suggesting that we 
should not have bold and imaginative plans. 
Yes, this is a necessity. However, in stating 
what we are actually going to carry out, I am 
suggesting caution, lest one day we have to 
pace a disappointed people. 


Senator Pearson: In other words, you feel 
that you should have everything ready before 
you start to suggest that you are going to 


bring this program forward? 


Professor Hill: In a sense. Naturally, we 
recognize that there must be considerable 
preparatory work and there enters the ele- 
ment of vision, but when we actually make a 
concrete, concise promise it should be with 
caution. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Hestigou- 
cche): Even when dealing with politicians. 


The Chairman: Mr. Low, you have been 
talking very knowledgeably about education. 
It is my opinion that for the last ten years we 
have had open-handed, endless amounts of 
millions of dollars for education at all levels. 
Has that brought the results that we should 
have expected and wherein did we fail? 


_ Mr. Low: If you are thinking in terms of 
results with regard to a particular group, this 
group with which we are concerned, it would 
appear that by and large it has not brought 
the results which we expected. This group 
has not moved at all and remains the same 
from one generation to the other. It would be 
a very interesting study for someone to make 
to see what percentage of this poor group has 
actually moved above the poverty level. 


_ The Chairman: In the last ten years we 
have had great prosperity and great poverty. 
How do you reconcile that? 


Mr. Low: It seems that the education has 
benefited one group and at the same time 
made the prosperity gap greater. One group 
has benefited tremendously and the other has 
remained at the same level. 


The Chairman: If that is the case, and I was 
talking in terms of ten years, why have you 
educationalists not brought that to our atten- 
‘tion long before this? When there was rela- 
tively no movement five years ago, why were 
the educationalists silent? 


Mr. Low: To speak on behalf of education- 
-alists, these people themselves are from a cer- 
tain category, middle class for example, and 
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they cater to that class. The people below 
them are not much of their concern. 


The Chairman: As a matter of fact, you can 
see that many of the senators sitting here are 
agreeing with what you are saying. They 
know that only too well from actual experi- 
ence. We had some discussion last week with 
the Presbyterian group on the work ethic. 
They related it biblically and brought it up to 
date. They said that in their view it does not 
mean what it meant in the days when the Old 
and New Testaments were written. Professor 
Hill, you have repeatedly said throughout 
your evidence that we must have incentives 
and have the people doing some work. You 
just do not hand out; you have got to have 
them interested in doing something. Your col- 
league said that automation will make sure 
that we have not got too many jobs available. 
In the light of all this, tell us what you think 
of the work ethic? 


Professor Hill: I heartily endorse the Apos- 
tle Paul when he said if a man will not work, 
neither shall he eat. The principle involved is 
that there should be some contribution made 
on one part that appears feasible as a means 
of exchange from the other part. What is 
actually performed as the work is going to 
change vastly in every society and every age. 
However, I do not believe we have moved 
away from the basic principle. Surely we do 
not have the same type of work today that we 
had ten years ago. It is not precisely clear to 
us what our responsibility will be under auto- 
mation, but I cannot believe that we would 
become totally irresponsible. I believe that the 
human character actually needs a sense of 
achievement and accomplishment. That is 
important. 


The Chairman: Let me bring you up to 
date. In this day and age this is as real for 
you as for us. Consider a man of 45 or 50 
years of age working in Dunlop’s factory in 
Toronto for 20 years. The factory closes 
down; he knows nothing else and is a human 
being with no great savings. What is work for 
him? He has got to eat and live but he cannot 
get a job, or is not likely to, without retrain- 
ing. How does the work ethic apply to him? 


Mr. Low: He may have latent talent as an 
artist and may blossom out at this time and 
get more fulfilment out of his life. 


The Chairman: Let us be realistic. 


Senator Hastings: I think he is realistic. 
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The Chairman: That may happen, but not 
to a very great degree. 


Mr. Michael: There may be a responsibility 
there with respect to the individual and I 
would not deny the responsibility of the com- 
pany. A company that shuts down operation 
abruptly in terms of its employees is showing 
a degree of irresponsibility. I would not for 
one moment wish to soft pedal that the corpo- 
rate responsibility of good citizenship calls for 
consultation and separation warning. There is 
a great tendency on the part of the worker 
himself to feel that he has a job and lives in 
an industrial community, a_General Motors 
town. Many young people feel that if only 
they can get into GM they have got it made. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): 
They have got the world by the tail. 


Mr. Michael: That is right, and a pretty 
good pay packet attached to that tail. I have 
the problem with my own children. I tell 
them that they are going into a job which 
may not always exist and they should have 
something in reserve. I have even told my 
girls that the whole pattern of society today 
is that you are going to get married and not 
to worry, the husband will do it all then, but 
that they must have some skill. The husband 
may be disabled and the wife will have to 
become the wage earner and should have 
something up her sleeve that she can do. If 
the employee did not have that self concern 


and self interest, certainly his union could , 


have done something about it. However, I 
admit it is very difficult for them to see 
beyond the immediate problem of wages and 
benefits and they are not interested in train- 
ing people for something else, because ulti- 
mately it means they will leave that union. I 
really think that many of those workers could 
have embarked a few years ago on some sort 
of evening course or correspondence course, 
or some training that would give them some 
preparation for this kind of calamity. I know 
that is not the full answer. 


Professor Hill: I have pastored quite a 
number of congregations and I invariably 
have had a number of retired constituents. I 
have always noticed that disaster results 
when the retired person equates inactivity 
with retirement. If he comes to the point 
where he feels that he is on the shelf, he does 
not matter to anybody else, he is not needed, 
there is no contribution he can make, I might 
as well get his funeral service ready. I have 
seen this again, again and again. I believe 
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there has to be some sense of a person fulfill- 
ing a need; he has to have a sense of achieve- 
ment; there has to be something to absorb his 
energy; he has to feel that he is a useful 
member of society, or there is a problem. 


Mr. Low: If I may make a comment on 
what Mr. Michael has said, he said it is typi- 
cal of the middle class man who can think 
and plan ahead. All the poor man can think 
of is filling his stomach; he has not the ability 
to plan for tomorrow. 


The Chairman: That was the next question, 
I was going to ask you, Mr. Hill. Take the 
ordinary poor man. We already have three 
generations in this country to my knowledge 
and yours. He asks himself what he is for. 
Now you tell me what he is for? 


Professor Hill: If I cannot convince him, or 
if his social milieu is incapable of in any way 
getting across the point, that he is not for 
something, if he interprets his life or per- 
ceives it as useless, then I think disaster is 
there. I think the church has a responsibility 
to find something for that person today. 


The Chairman: I am not getting on the 
back of the church. I am not blaming you. I 
am not questioning you as a church group, 
but using your basic knowledge of life. We 
are at the point where in this country we 
have 24 million people, with 800,000 or 900.- 
000 heads of family who are what we consid- 
er poorly stricken. You know the line we use, 
I will ask you something about that in a 
minute. It is all very well for you and me to 
say that the man has a purpose in life, that 
he is there for some purpose. How does 
he answer it himself to himself? “Here I am 
poor and my father before me was poor. My 
children look as though they will go along in 
the same way.” What is his thinking? You 
live with those people and deal with them, as 
we do. What are his thoughts? 


Professor Hill: Frequently in those circum- 
stances he is tempted to do all the things you 
just said, to feel, “What am I for? The 
implication is that I am useless.” I think the 
temptation towards that is very strong. One 
type of approach is in the area of relating to 
his associates, that he is performing some 
type of service in that way so that there he 
has some perception of usefulness. Here, 
though, I think our religious faiths have 
something to offer, in that very important in 
all of our religious convictions is some ele- 
ment of provision for the future, even though 
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twe have to cope with gross disappointments 
in the present existence. I think many times a 
person can be equipped to face what may 
seem as insurmountable obstacles in his 
immediate environment, because he has the 
type of faith that envisions some type of 
future life where new equalities are present. 


. The Chairman: I am not arguing with you 
people in the church about the infinite. I am 
talking about the finite. Mr. Michael said that 
the standard, perhaps not of success, but that 
we accept for people today of success or use- 
fulness in the community is possibly the eco- 
nomic. That is what he said, and I agree. Are 
we likely to be able to build the man up to 
the point where he feels he is somebody, that 
he has a use and a purpose, if we make some 
money available to him so that he has access 
to the things in the community that others 
have? Do you not think he would appreciate 
that a little more than some of the other 
things we have been promising? 


Professor Hill: I think is a part of our 
purpose in being here. We are certainly not in 
any sense negating that what you have just 
said plays a vital part. We see it, but we feel 
that this in itself may not be the total answer. 


The Chairman: No, we agree with that. 


Senator McGrand: Mr. Chairman, you will 
remember a lot of members of this committee 
were on the committee studying the aging 
and the aged, and it was repeatedly pointed 
out to us then that everyone as he grows 
older should have continuing education in 
order to adjust himself to his environment, 
come to old age and grow old gracefully. 
Many of the poor, these drop-outs, the people 
who cannot rediscover themselves, as you say 
on page 9 of your brief, have grown old 
before their time. What applies to these 
people who throughout life have to adjust in 
order to grow old so that they do not have to 
re-enter society has equal applicability to the 
poor, who have to be educated, to change 
with their environment. Is that not right? 


The Chairman: We do not disagree. I think 
Senator Carter has another question. 


' Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, you have 
‘covered the two main questions, employment 
‘and the work ethic, in which I was interested. 
I was rather confused about the reference to 
workshops. What do you have in mind? In 
manpower training there are all sorts of 
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courses that people can take and get retrain- 
ing. Are you thinking of something different 
from that? 


Mr. Low: In addition to that. With the 
manpower courses, a man who starts from 
zero, from no education, can perhaps get to 
grade 8, if he is lucky, and still he is at the 
bottom of the stream without a skill. In refer- 
ring to workshops, I am likening them to a 
little semi-industry. Two or three years ago a 
gentleman came from Holland to tell us about 
what goes on there, where they manufacture 
anything from typewriters to television, 
radios, clothing and shoes. The people are 
taught to work, even though they are disabled 
or handicapped in some way; they are taught 
to produce. 


Senator Carter: On-job training? 


Mr. Low: It is on-job training, yes. Instead 
of giving them welfare the government subsi- 
dizes industry so that the individuals are not 
given welfare but receive the normal mini- 
mum wage, whatever it is. 


Senator Carter: I would not call that a 
workshop. 


Senator Inman: I have a short question. 
Perhaps it will only take a few minutes to 
answer. I was rather intrigued by what you 
said in regard to special education for the 
poor. 


Mr. Low: By special education I meant get- 
ting this army of people we need to reach out 
through family agencies, and public health 
agencies into the homes of these people. 


Senator Hastings: Don’t we have an army 
now working—these specialists and so forth. 
Have they failed? 


Mr. Low: They are not in the front lines, 
sir. We do not have these people reaching 
into the homes of the poor. 


Senator Hastings: Where is this great army 
working now? 


Mr. Low: That is a good question. Maybe it 
is the Ontario Institute of Studies of Educa- 
tion. I do not know. 


Senator Carter: I gather that you have done 
a lot of social work. Have you discovered in 
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your activities, among the very poor, that 
they have a totally different outlook on life as 
well as different expectations and different 
sets of values? For example, they do not 
expect marriage to last because their parents 
or grandparents’ marriages did not last, and 
that their outlook is totally different from 
what we might call the non-poor. 


Mr. Low: Their outlook is totally different. 
Perhaps the reason for this, I would tend to 
think, is that it is imposed upon them through 
circumstances rather than saying that they 
assumed this outlook because they feel that 
they are different and are going to be differ- 
ent from you. ‘ 


Mr. Michael: I agree with that, senator. I 
find in my work now, as a lawyer, people 
come to me with problems and you can very 
quickly find out that they are in that catego- 
ry. For them it is a matter of survival. They 
are likely to lose a home, apartment, or be 
without housing when there is no job. The 
family has disintegrated or is on the verge of 
it. It gets down to very earthy issues. They 
are not thinking about careers or future for 
their children, they are thinking about wheth- 
er they are going to make it to the end of the 
week or next week. This is a striking contrast 
to the middle class and up—these are artifi- 
cial terms—because they are able to think 
and look ahead. 


I know of a case where a couple was sent to 
me and the man was running a little trucking 
business. His debts were in the range of 
$30,000 to $40,000 and he was lucky if he 
made $4,000 or $5,000 per year. They are 
going to lose their home, but some generous 
person is willing to give them a mortgage at 
183 per cent. I could not tell them to take it 
because that would be no solution. It is really 
a question of life and death economically and 
socially. 


Senator Carter: How can we come to grips 
with that kind of problem where you have 
got to re-orient them completely from their 
present environment to what to them is a 
foreign one. 


Mr. Michael: This is where I think Mr. 
Low’s suggestion that perhaps both husband 
and wife need some help on money manage- 
ment. The only practical answer is probably 
bankrupcy and then to start afresh so that 
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they do not dig the same hole again and fall 
into it. This would be perhaps help for the 
wife because superficially she was viewed by 
those who referred the family to me as the 
good one, the brick who is standing by. I am 
sure she was trying to but there were many 
things which she needed to learn about in 
regard to her home. He had an alcohol prob- 
lem, but he also needed a great deal of help 
in plain simple elementary matters, such as 
not hiring people unless you know you have 
work in order to pay them their salaries, 
Those types of people really need some prac- 
tical help in terms of how to run their lives, 
Church, department of education and social 
family services can perhaps all make a contri- 
bution there but it becomes a question of 
absolute survival. : 


Senator Carter: Do we have these services, 
I know we have the services, but are they 
getting down to the people who really need 
them? 


Mr. Low: It is a question of shortage and 
non-adequate staffing. 


Senaior Carter: There has got to be a con- 
centration on that type of service. 


Mr. Low: You need a real deluge to make 
any impact on the problem. 


The Chairman: Are there any further ques- 
tions? May I say on behalf of the Committee 
that you can see how carefully and thorough- 
ly your brief was read by the page reference 
to it by the various senators. It was a 
thoughtful and convincing brief and you pre- 
sented it very well this morning. We appreci- 
ate the fact that you took time and thought 
about the matter. 


Of course, Reverend Michael is an old hand 
at this. He has been before many committees 
dealing with social matters over a period of 
ten or fifteen years. He was always Senator 
Roebuck’s main witness on all those impor- 
tant questions and he has done himself credit 
in that extent. 


Senator Hastings: I might mention that it 
was some 35 years ago in Oshawa that you 
said, “I would sooner walk with the workers 
than ride with General Motors”. It may be of 
interest to know that through his years in the 
Parliament of Canada he has been a great 
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jhumanitarian and even in the work of this lived is still held due to the efforts when the 
committee, he is still with the workers. senator was a mayor. 


Mr. Michael: I was first introduced to him 
a parishioner 30 years ago in Windsor who 
d me one night that the house in which he The Committed Adjourned. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 
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SUMMARY 


To summarize, we would respectfully sug- 
gest that any successful assault on poverty 
must recognize that 

1. The basic role in fighting poverty is to 
be played by government—federal, 
provincial and municipal, and 

. Supportive roles to be supplied by the 
private sector, including the Church 
and by the poor themselves, together 
with the following— 


3. A negative income tax 
4. Full employment 
5. Higher minimum wage levels. to 


encourage adequate wages 
6. Adequate unemployment benefits 


7. Intensive training and re-training pro- 
grammes including in-service training 


8. Re-location allowances 

9. Guaranteed annual income 

10. More adequate housing 

11. Full health care 

12. More extensive family service agency 
programmes 

13. Day Care centres 

14. Work centres 

15. Family Panning information and clinics 


INTRODUCTION 


The Seventh-day Adventist Church in 
Canada, through its National Executive Com- 
mittee, wishes to express to the distinguished 
Chairman, and Members of this Special Com- 
mittee of the Senate its appreciation for the 
invitation to appear and present its views on 
the subject of poverty. 

The Christian Church is not unmindful of 
the difficulties and complexities that confront 
anyone who attempts to probe deeply to dis- 
cover the causes of poverty and the remedies 
that can be realistically employed in a demo- 
cratic society to eliminate or reduce the inci- 
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dence of poverty. Too often the view that we 
shall always have the poor with us tends to 
obscure the fact that while it might not be 
possible to completely eradicate poverty, a 
truly free society cannot afford to sit back 
and do little or nothing to reduce it to the 
absolute minimum. 


If we truly believe in the fundamental tenet 
of a democratic society, the freedom of the 
individual then, anything that curtails or 
destroys that freedom poses a serious threat 
to the very life of our society. Poverty 
deprives the poor of the freedom of choice. It 
deprives a person of his freedom to make 
those important, meaningful decisions that a 
free person must be able to make if he is to 
be truly free in our materialistic, free enter- 
prise economy. 


Seventh-day Adventists believe passionate- 
ly in the freedom of the individual. The mem- 
bers of this Communion hold the view that 
poverty represents just as grave a menace as 
that posed by any tyrant or dictator that has 
threatened human liberty. To stand aside 
indifferent to this danger is to encourage the 
enslavement of our fellow men. We would be 
the first to admit that adversity can often 
result in the spin-off of patience and fortitude 
that characterize men and women of courage. 
Even as these admirable qualities are fre- 
quently displayed in wartime, no one would 
suggest for a moment that a little poverty is 
required in order to develop strong characters 
and good citizenship, anymore than a little 
war is desirable because of the courage and 
self- sacrifice it often brings to the surface. 


For these reasons, and because we do not 
believe that poverty is an essential weapon in 
the arsenal of the Church in pointing people 
to a better way of life, we wish to commend 
the Members of this Committee for the thor- 
ough, painstaking and objective study to dis- 
cover the causes of poverty and the means of 
removing it. While we possess no special ex- 
pertise in this area, and have no secret formula 
or magic policy to offer, apart from the great 
Christian principle of unselfish concern for 
our neighbour, we sincerely hope that the 
views expressed herein will assist not hinder, 
enlighten rather than confuse and encourage, 
not discourage the Committee in its admira- 
ble task. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


It was felt that it might assist the Commit- 
tee to know something of the historical back- 
ground of the Seventh-day Adventist Church 
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and the reasons for its desire to submit its 
views on this subject to the Members of this 
Committee. 


Seventh-day Adventists are a conservative 
Christian communion with theological antece- 
dents that unite them in some respects with 
their co-religionists in the Catholic, Anglican, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist 
(United Church), and Congregational faiths. 


Growing out of the great religious renais- 
cal teachings of Scripture. Seventh-day 
ticularly the re-awakening of the mid-19th 
century, with its emphasis on the eschatalogi- 
cal teachings, of Scripture, Seventh-day 
Adventists emerged as a distinct church 
organization. Believing in the Holy Bible as 
the only sufficient guide or rule of faith, the 
name fairly sums up the outstanding and dis- 
tinguishing features of their faith. 


A conviction that the seventh-day of the 
week (Saturday) is the only day of religious 
worship mentioned in the Bible and 
observed by Christ and His apostles, leads 
Seventh-day Adventists to observe the Sab- 
bath from sundown Friday night to sundown 
Saturday night. The Biblical teaching of the 
literal, visible, and physical return of Christ 
to this earth and the need for men and 
women to prepare for this cataclysmic tri- 
umph of the Christian faith is the other sali- 
ent doctrine summed up in the name. 


Seventh-day Adventists believe that gOv- 
ernments “are ordained of God” and teach 
obedience to properly constituted civic 
authority within its legitimate sphere as a 
religious obligation. Adventists are known for 
their loyalty to their country and for their 
devotion to the great traditions of responsible 
government, parliamentary institutions and 
liberty. They view the preservation of our 
tradition of personal liberty as the inescapa- 
ble responsibility of every loyal citizen. 


Numbering nearly two million members 
around the world, (Practicing baptist by 
immersion only adults are counted) and over 
18,000 in Canada, Seventh-day Adventists 
conduct a world-wide programme of Christian 
missions, education, welfare, evangelism and 
medical service to the community. It is their 
firm conviction that devout Christianity and a 
strong sense of social responsibility are not 
incompatible. 


In harmony with this conviction, the 
Church operates a world-wide welfare and 
disaster relief service, resulting in over one 
million pounds of food and clothing sent over- 
Seas last year. 'To better service those in need 
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at home and abroad, the Church has estab- 
lished 1,258 service centres and 8,523 welfare 
societies. All distribution to the poor from 
these locations is without charge. The Church 
cooperates with EMO and related Civil 
Defence organizations in training programmes 
so that its members may be adequately pre- 
pared to serve in case of emergency. 


Recognizing the shortage of medical person- 
nel to adequately care for the needs of the 
sick, the Church operates over 300 medical 
centres. Some of these are teaching institu- 
tions where more than 700 nurses were 
graduated last year. In addition to nurses, 
approximately 100 doctors complete their 
medical training each year at the church’s 
medical school affiliated with Loma Linda 
University. To help underprivileged people 
in isolated areas, the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church operates a fleet of over 50 medical- 
welfare mission boats. The denomination is 
now adding airplanes to speed services of 
help to people in remote places, with 35 
planes now being operated by 200 licensed 
pilots. 


An adequate education is essential if citi- 
zens are to participate in and support respon- 
sible government, a prosperous economy, and 
a progressive society. In helping to meet these 
objectives, 4,972 schools are operated by the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church. Many of these 
schools are located in under-developed coun- 
tries and areas. As a further means of 
assisting youth in gaining an education and 
training, the denomination offers work 
opportunities helping the student to earn as 
he learns. Thus, by a combined programme of 
welfare services, missions, medical assistance, 
and education the Church is endeavouring to 
meet the needs of the disadvantaged in 
today’s world. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The Seventh-day Adventist Church com- 
mends the willingness of government to seek 
more effective ways of preventing, mitigating 
and removing poverty. It is not unmindful of 
the fact that much has been done to ease the 
burden of insecurity in our society. Strides 
have been made in giving the sick adequate 
medical care, and there have been extensive 
efforts to enable the handicapped to lead 
useful and productive lives. While much has 
been done to meet the needs of, distressed 
persons, abuses to exist in society, and these 
facts are not to be lightly passed over to the 
suffering of the disadvantaged. 


Poverty 


The very complexity of modern urban 
society places the State in the singular and 


unique position of making provision for the 


common welfare of its citizens. Only the State 
has the institutional machinery to coordinate 
individual and group energies in an attack on 
poverty. The Seventh-day Adventist Church 
does not see this effort of the State as 
infringing on the individual Christian’s 
responsibility of giving assistance to those in 
need. Massive governmental aid conducted in 
a most efficient way will still leave pockets of 
physical need calling for a practical ministry 
by the Church, to say nothing of the other 
dimensions of the Church’s concern which 
appear as an ever-increasing challenge. 


In order to maximize anti-poverty re- 
sources, government might well encourage 
autonomous, self-help projects insofar as 
their methods for aiding the disadvantaged 
are compatible with the basic principles of 
our free society. It should be clear that the 
efforts of such groups play a complementary 
role in the comprehension programme which 
must be undertaken by government. The gov- 
ernmental structure especially involved in 
this work may be enhanced by incorporating 


so far as possible local representatives who 
_may be in a better position to communicate 
'more effectively than those whose social 
background puts a certain distance between 
themselves and the persons they serve. 


We recognize that income must be main- 
tained at a level which will allow for ade- 
quate housing, health care, clothing, food and 
other basic needs. We also concede an ele- 
ment of truth in the view that government 
handouts can foster dependency and lack of 
initiative on the part of some who remain 
indigent even in the fact of work opportuni- 
ties. But, this must not cause us to lose sight 
of the fact that many of the poor are ambi- 
tious and have jobs, but are unable to sup- 
port their families due to their inadequate 
wages. By being trapped in such circum- 
stances, their spirit may be broken and their 
initiative destroyed. 


Should some form of guaranteed minimum 
annual wage be adopted, then it must have 
built-in incentives for personal industry. Such 
a plan, incorporating a negative income tax 
scheme, might have to be entered upon 
gradually on an experimental basis. If we 
give the right to government to take money 
from individuals, then it would appear that 
government should have the right to disburse 
its revenues on an individual bassi, if it so 
desires. 
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Many appear opposed to the idea of making 
an adequate income a human right alongside 
of other human rights. In the fact of this 
opposition, it is necessary to demonstrate logi- 
cally that a guaranteed income would not 
undercut Canadian productivity nor increase 
inflation. It may be helpful to suggest that 
action in this regard is not only our Christian 
duty, but possibly our key to survival. 


While direct economic support to the poor 
is vital, yet it appears to us that this must be 
seen in the larger context, involving a large 
spectrum of interventions in every facet of 
their lives. Unrelenting efforts to improve 
educational facilities must be accompanied by 
strong encouragement to the children of the 
poor to avail themselves of the opportunities 
provided in this area. Thus, we may eliminate 
the cause of poverty rather than simply treat 
its effects. 


Again, it would seem that considerable 
attention must be given to helping the non- 
poor to discover the benefits of allowing the 
poor to re-enter society. To make a place for 
the poor may require a complete change in 
attitudes and actions toward the poor. Gain- 
ing permission from the secure segments of 
society for a diversion of resources may prove 
a formidable hurdle. A system which lays too 
heavy a burden upon the more prosperous 
elements of society will engender a sense of 
injustice and hostility which keeps alive 
antagonisms and fails to promote the peace 
and harmony which should characterize a 
just society. 


Seventh-day Adventists believe that the 
Church should provide a helpful perspective 
to a social welfare programme. As poverty 
persists in the midst of plenty, they do not 
endorse tokenism as a way of escape. They 
feel that the Church should quicken the con- 
sciences of all men and help them to sense 
their responsibility to one another. 


Personal morality is not irrelevant to the 
building of a just society. Dishonesty will 
invariably work to the disadvantage of the 
dispossessed. If honesty characterized all of 
our actions, a significant increase in tax reve- 
nues would be realized by the Federal and 
provincial treasuries. By discharging its 
prime responsibility of inspiring high moral 
standards among its parishioners and those 
who fall under its influence, the Church could 
stem some of the corruption of contemporary 
society and thus contribute toward justice in 
all human relationships. 
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Suggestions put forward for governmental 
action relative to the problem of poverty 
must be compatible with the basic principles 
of human justice. Otherwise, there may be 
indirect, unintended and unwanted conse- 
quences more baleful in their effects than the 
condition occasioning the special intervention 
of government. 


We recognize the difficulty facing any spe- 
cific programme advanced as an attack on 
poverty due to the conflicting interests of 
varied groups in our pluralistic society. Nor 
are proposals always compatible with each 
other. For instance, raising the minimum 
wage appears as a worthy objective, but it 
may have a negative effect on the goal of full 
employment, or on the battle to curb inflation. 


There now appears to be a vast reservoir of 
public sentiment calling for the improvement 
of community life. Government will do well 
to channel this toward specific goals worthy 
of united support. The inherent weaknesses of 
both the individual self and the community as 
a whole are sufficient to guard us against 
undue optimism. Promises for the removal of 
poverty should therefore be restrained, lest 
failure to achieve the goals envisioned leads 
to further radicalization of the poor. 


Enlightened government will surely seek 
the alleviation of suffering through intelligent 
efforts for social justice. Such efforts will 
activate the moral faculties of other segments 
of society, and the very effort to help the 
disadvantaged will result in the moral better- 
ment of society as a whole. 


SUBMISSION 


Poverty in the midst of plenty is one of the 
paradoxes of our North American Society. It 
is a problem which, until fairly recently, was 
thought to exist only in the developing coun- 
tries. Today, however, the poor are making 
themselves felt and heard, and they are not 
just a small handful as come would like to 
suggest. It is estimated that one third of our 
population are living in poverty; and to be 
poor in a rich country is far worse than to be 
poor in a poor country where there is not as 
much contrast between the “haves and the 
have-nots”. 


The psychological effects of poverty in our 
society are as crippling as the direct effects 
due to the lack of financial means, if not 
more so. The poor are relegated to the “other 
side of the tracks”, they are the slum dwell- 
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ers—often housed in dwellings that are 
delapidated, lacking running water ane 
indoor plumbing, and impossible to keey 
warm during the cold months. There they 
become estranged from the rest of society, 
and as such are deemed to be misfits and 
undesirables. It is no wonder that they lose 
all hope and give up their struggle for 
survival. 


Any definition of poverty must include such 
factors as unemployment and under-employ- 
ment, low wages, insufficient income, 
unskilled jobs, lack of education and training, 
poor health, poor housing, feelings of despon- 
dency and despair, repeated failures, feelings 
of being an outcast of society in general and 
inability to fit into the mainstream of life. 
The free enterprise system does not give evi- 
dence of its ability to deal with the problem, 
or perhaps it is not one that concerns it. Since 
poverty is a national problem it seems there- 
fore that we need a nation-wide plan to 
combat it at the federal, provincial and 
municipal levels, which could incorporate 
most, if not all, of the following proposals, 


(1) Full Employment 


Full employment is a prime necessity for 
everyone able and willing to work. It is gen- 
erally accepted that unemployment, under- 
employment, poor wages, and low earnings as 
a result of irregular employment are major 
contributing factors to poverty. In our present 
economic system there is no alternative to 
full employment, if poverty is to be alleviat- 
ed. Long periods of unemployment and fre- 
quent interruptions in employment due to 
lay-offs lead to serious financial difficulties, 
The unemployed goes into debt. His 
household effects are repossessed. He moves 
to cheaper housing. He experiences disloca- 
tion of family life, and in general a lowering 
of the entire family’s morale and self-esteem. 


To meet the foregoing needs would require 
planning at the national level, and it may be 
that if the private sector cannot provide full 
employment then the government would have 
to provide jobs for those who are unem- 
ployed. The question May well be asked as to 
who is ultimately responsible for the well- 
being of all the people. Is this the responsibil- 
ity of private enterprise, or is it the responsi- 
bility of government? Perhaps in twenty-five 
to fifty years time we may have to adopt a 
new concept of work, but for this and the 
next decade, work as we understand it, will 
still be necessary, if the incidence of poverty 
is to be diminished. 
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(2) Adequate Wages 

A minimum wage that will provide an 
optimum standard of living for all is essential 
to serve as an incentive to work. In too many 
instances, the wages of the lower income 
worker are insufficient to maintain a reasona- 
ble standard of living, while welfare grants 
are higher. In a study on poverty in Ontario 
in 1964, the Ontario Federation of Labour 
stated that “approximately 30 per cent of the 
Canadian wage earners do not earn enough to 
pay income tax, and of those who do pay 
income tax, 55 per cent earn less than $4,000 
a year, and 34 per cent or roughly one and a 
half million wage earners earn less than 
$3,000 a year.” While wages have increased 
since 1964, it is assumed that the percentage 
of those not paying income tax is more or less 
the same. This situation helps to point out the 
need for a decent minimum wage. 


(3) Adequate Unemployment Benefits 


The lower income worker is most often the 
one who is frequently laid off. Because of his 
low income, he is unable to save up for that 
“rainy day”. Present unemployment benefits 
rates can barely keep him from starvation, 
and the time lag in receiving it certainly adds 
to his difficulties in his efforts to survive. 
Unemployment benefits should be no less 
than 75 per cent of regular wages. It should 
also be noted, however, that large numbers of 
those who are unemployed do not qualify for 
unemployment insurance. 

(4) Training Programmes 

It is essential to train the untrained for 
available jobs. This may be done through 
existing Manpower programmes and/or train- 
ing-on-the-job. The latter would require the 
willing cooperation of industry. Trainees 
would need to be given adequate living allow- 
ances so that they or their families would not 
have to go hungry while they are being 
trained. 


(5) Relocation Allowances 

Industries should be located within easy 
access of workers. However, there will be 
times when a worker may have to relocate in 
order to obtain work. Relocation allowances 
should be provided. 


(6) Adequate Social Insurance or a Guaran- 
teed Amnual Income 

Even if we could achieve full employment, 
there will be times when some people will be 
unemployed. This may be due to old age, 
sickness, disability, death, or displacement 
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due to automation. An adequate income is 
needed to replace lost earnings. Perhaps a 
guaranteed annual income may be more 
appropriate to take care of the needs of the 
worker and his family as this would prevent 
anyone from using up all of his savings 
before becoming eligible for assistance as is 
more or less the case at present. An adequate 
guaranteed annual income would also enable 
our older citizens to retire in a measure of 
comfort. 


(7) Adequate Housing 


Mr. Leon H. Keyserling in his study on 
poverty has this to say about bad housing: 
“The slums are off-shoots of poverty, but 
slums are also at the roots of poverty, because 
they affect the health and morale and behavi- 
our of those who live in them.” Poor quality 
housing and overcrowding which form part of 
the culture of poverty contribute to poor 
health and low morale. Low rental housing 
that meets good public health standards is 
needed. 


(8) Full Medical and Hospital Coverage 


Sickness, whether due to disease, accidents, 
or any other reason, contributes to poverty. 
Every man, woman and child should have full 
access to medical and hospital treatment, and 
all of the auxiliary services that may be 
needed to keep him in or restore him to max- 
imum health. 


(9) Special 
Techniques 


Educational Facilities and 

The children of the poor are the ones who 
have the highest drop-out and failure rates in 
our school system. Contributing to this is, 
perhaps, their inability to adapt to the middle 
class oriented school system, and the failure 
of middle class teachers to understand the 
ways and needs of these lower-class children. 
Many of these children are from one parent 
homes—parents who can offer no stimulation 
to learning, and worse, many who view the 
present school system with hostility and far 
after having experienced nothing but failure 
and frustration themselves. Teachers who are 
specially trained to understand the needs and 
value systems of the poor and who are sym- 
pathetic to their children are needed. Perhaps 
we may need to set up residential schools in 
order to remove these children from their 
present environment, if no radical change can 
be made in their home conditions. 
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(10) Family Service Agencies 


Family Service Agencies in conjunction 
with Public Health Services can play a major 
role in re-educating the poor in mental 
hygiene, home economics, nutrition, cooking, 
sewing, homemaking, purchasing of food, 
clothing, household goods, the proper care of 
children, budgeting, proper use of time- 
recreation, work study, and family life 
in general. In short, what is needed is to 
introduce a whole new sense of values. This 
applies not only to the poor but to all seg- 
ments of society. “Through unscrupulous 
advertising we have created a way of life that 
is lacking in moral and spiritual values.” Our 
national heroes are show business people, ball 
players, hockey players, and pop artists. 
Financial help alone will not be enough, 
essential as that is, we must educate people to 
make sound choices in their life styles. 


(11) Day Care Centres 


The proportion of married women entering 
the labour force has been increasing steadily. 
It is estimated that of the number of women 
who are in the work force, married women 
comprise approximately 50 per cent of the 
total. As would be expected, the highest pro- 
portion of these working wives have hus- 
bands whose incomes are in the lower income 
groups. Invariably, working mothers cannot 
make satisfactory arrangements for their pre- 
schoolers. Usually some relative, or neighbour 
helps to keep the child, while a few lucky 
ones are sent to a day care centre or nursely 
school. In the majority of cases, the conditions 
under which the child is kept leave much to 
be desired. Day care centres can play a very 
useful role in the fight against poverty, if 
there are sufficient numbers of them with 
trained personnel who will offer not merely 
protective care to the children of working 
mothers, but who will also function in an 
educational capacity to the parents. A child’s 
growth and emotional development may be 
stimulated or retarded depending on the kind 
of activities with which he is brought into 
contact. Parents should therefore be involved 
in their children’s activities in day care cen- 
tres in order that they may assist in their 
children’s development and in their own 
understanding of child care. Day care centres 
should be either free or there should be some 
system of tax allowance to offset the cost. 


(12) Work Shops 


Since we are a work oriented society and 
believe that everyone who can work should 
do so, or be branded as shiftless, lazy and 
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indolent no-goods, many of those who are 
handicapped either temporarily or perma- 
nently feel guilty and worthless because they 
are unable to enter or re-enter the competi- 
tive labour market. To meet the needs of the 
thousands of persons who at some time or 
another become temporarily handicapped or 
permanently handicapped, we need to have a 


system of work shop industries embracing the 


most simple to the most complex type of jobs 
on a progressively graded basis that would 
accommodate all levels of handicapped per- 
sons, and enable them to advance to the high- 
est level or work for which they are ultimate- 
ly capable. 


Each handicapped worker should receive a 
minimum wage that would enable him to 
maintain the standard of living accepted and 
expected by society. Incentive payments 
should be given every time the worker’s pro- 
ductivity increases and when he moves from 
a less complex to a more complex task. The 
ultimate aim of these workshops being to 
transfer as many workers back to the regular 
competitive labour market. The successful 
operation of such workshops would need the 
support of all levels of government, in par- 
ticular the national government and the will- 
ing support of private industry and labour 
unions. 


(13) Family Planning 

It has been suggested that one of the prob- 
lems that afflict the poor is the incidence of 
large families. Many a wage-earner with one 
or two children might be able to manage ona 
marginal income. But, with six or eight or 
even more children, all hope of survival 
economically or even socially steps out of 
reach. 


A stepped-up programme of public infor- 
mation and education on family planning 
should be undertaken on a nation-wide scale 
by the Federal Department of Health and 
Welfare. Provincial Departments of Health 
through municipal boards of health could 
sponsor family planning clinics that would 
put this important tool to combat poverty 
within the reach of those who need it most 
and whose religious and conscientious scru- 
ples would permit them to use it. 


The foregoing and many more services will 
bee needed to combat poverty on a compre- 
hensive scale. To be successful there will 
need to be close coordination and cooperation. 
This will involve the combined efforts of all 
levels of government and various agencies 
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working in close collaboration, 
Labour Councils, Employment Agencies, 
Canada Manpower Centres, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services, Public Health 
Department, Family Counselling Services, 
Education Department, Welfare Department, 
Private Industry and the poor themselves. 


CONCLUSION 


Any society worthy of the support of its 
members must demonstrate a genuine concern 
and regard for its individual members and in 
particular, for its weaker, disadvantaged con- 
stituents. Canada, having entered upon its 
second century of national existence cannot 
hope to fulfill its destiny half slave and half 
free. The provision of a social, economic and 
political climate that will enable its people to 
reach the highest level of self-realization in a 
free society is an objective that should com- 
mend itself to all Canadians. 


including 
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The Seventh-day Adventist Church in 
Canada wishes to make its contribution to the 
realization of a more equitable society that 
will give practical expression to the great 
Judeo-Christian principle of reverence for life 
with concern and compassion for the weak. 
We are confident that the report of this Com- 
mittee will not only suggest the bold imagina- 
tive, legislative moves that Parliament can 
make to achieve this goal, but also delineate 
the role that private agencies and the Church 
can play to make Canada truly free for every 
Canadian. 


We sincerely hope that the support for the 
work being done by this Committee under its 
distinguished Chairman as evidenced by the 
presentation of this Brief will serve to 
encourage the Committee in its work and 
commend the results of its efforts to our 
Country. 


Queen’s Printer for Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 
The Honourable David A. Croll, Chairman 


The Honourable Senators: 


Bélisle, 

Carter, 

Connolly (Halifax North), 

Cook, 

Croll, 

Eudes, 

Everett, 

Fergusson, 

Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche, 
Deputy Chairman), 


Hastings, 
Inman, 
Lefrancois, 


_ MacDonald (Queens), 


McGrand, 
Pearson, 
Quart, 
Roebuck, 
Sparrow. 


(18 Members) 


(Quorum 6) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Tuesday, 
October 28, 1969: 


“The Honourable Senator Croll moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Roebuck: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to investigate 
and report upon all aspects of poverty in Canada, whether urban, rural 
regional or otherwise, to define and elucidate the problem of poverty 
in Canada, and to recommend appropriate action to ensure the establish- 
ment of a more effective structure of remedial measures; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel, staff and technical advisors as may be necessary for the purpose 
of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, and to report from time to time; 


That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and evidence 
from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to sit during 
sittings and adjournments of the Senate, and to adjourn from place to 
place; 


That the evidence taken on the subject on the preceding session 
be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Bélisle, Carter, Cook, Croll, Eudes, Everett, Fergusson, Fournier 
(Madawaska-Restigouche), Hastings, Inman, Lefrancois, McGrand, 
Pearson, Quart, Roebuck and Sparrow. 


After debate, 


In amendment, the Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Burchill, that the motion be not now adopted, 
but that it be amended by striking out paragraph 4 thereof and sub- 
stituting therefor the following: — 

“That the Committee be authorized to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Committee, to 
adjourn from place to place, and notwithstanding Rule 76 (4), to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate.” 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion in amendment, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


The question being put on the motion of the Honourable Senator 
Croll, seconded by the Honourable Senator Roebuck, as amended it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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Extract from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of Wednesday, 
October 29, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Connolly (Halifax 
North) and MacDonald ( Queens) be added to the list of Senators serving 
on the Special Committee of the Senate appointed to investigate and re- 
port all aspects of poverty in Canada; and 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Nichol be removed from 
the list of Senators serving on the said Special Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 


Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TuEsDAY, April 28, 1970. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Croll (Chairman), Eudes, Fergusson, 
Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche), McGrand, Pearson and Quart.—(7) 


In attendance: Mr. Frederick J. Joyce, Director. 
The following witnesses were heard: 


THE CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CANADA: 
Mrs. F. E. Jones, Vice-President; 
Mrs. W. E. Brechin, Chairman, National Studies Committee; 
Mrs. B. D. Balls, Executive Secretary; 
Mrs. David Anderson, Publicity and Public Relations Chairman. 


The brief prepared and presented by the Consumers’ Association of Canada 
was ordered to be printed as Appendix ‘“‘A” to these preceedings. 


At 11.30 a.m. the Committee adjourned until Thursday, April 30, at 9.30 
a.m. 


ATTEST. 
Georges A. Coderre, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, April 28, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Poverty 
met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator David A. Croll (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


= Che Chairman: Honourable senators, this 
morning we have the Consumers’ Association 
of Canada. On my right is Mrs. F. E. Jones, 
Vice-President, whose biographical sketch 


you have in front of you. She will introduce 


the persons who are here with her. 


Mrs. F. E. Jones, Vice-President, Consum- 


ers’ Association of Canada: On my right is 


Mrs. W. E. Brechin, from Etobicoke. She is 
Chairman of the National Studies Committee. 
Then there is Mrs. Frances Balls, Executive 
Secretary of the Association. 


_ I think many of you are already acquainted 
with the Consumers’ Association of Canada 


“since we have been the national voluntary 
organization representing consumers’ interests 


in Canada for the past 23 years. We want to 
stress that membership is open to any con- 
sumer in Canada for a nominal annual fee. 


When CAC prepared this submission, we 


focused our attention on the particular needs 


of low-income consumers, but did not attempt 


to isolate the poor as any special group or to 


define precisely a poverty level or who are 
the poor in Canada. We have emphasized that 
consumer education should be given the high- 
est priority, but we also emphasize that we 
are not proposing consumer education as the 
panacea or solution to the low-income con- 
sumer’s problem in the Canadian market- 
place. We particularly want to, as you will 
note at the end of item 2, emphasize four 
other needs; further consumer protection 
legislation, the need to grant additional 
authority to existing government agencies 
who have already been given responsibility to 
protect consumers, the need for more consist- 
ent and effective self-discipline of industry 
and business in accordance with their pro- 
fessed ethics, and, very important, the need 


for a stronger organized independent consum- 
er voice speaking for consumers of all income 
levels. 


Throughout our submission, we emphasize 
that we see grouping of all consumers of all 
income levels together as needing many of 
the same educational and protective services. 
We considered that we should face the ques- 
tion of do the poor pay more, and in an effort 
to answer this question, CAC proceeds to 
have the local associations throughout Canada 
undertake a survey to compare prices on cer- 
tain grocery items, clothing and furniture in 
stores in selected high-income and low- 
income areas in their respective cities, during 
one week of January of this year. The very 
first finding, and it may be one of the most 
significant, in the survey revealed that the 
poor in Canada are hidden. In several of the 
towns and small cities the survey could not 
be completed, as the members of the local 
association could not distinguish high and low 
income areas. In view of the problem of 
making clear distinction in income levels 
between the clientele of different stores, the 
general finding that there was no identifiable 
pattern of differences in prices between the 
sample stores in the high and low income 
areas is not surprising. Generally, uniform 
prices on the same items were noted, 
Although there were occasional variations in 
prices of individual items from store to store, 
the price was sometimes higher in the low 
income area store, but just as frequently the 
opposite was true and none of the differences 
were large. 


Certain exceptions merit attention. 
Although there was insistence that no distinc- 
tion could be made between high income and 
low income shopping areas in either Yellow- 
knife or Whitehorse, higher food prices were 
reported in the stores closest to the Indian 
settlements in both cities, and we draw your 
attention to similar findings of a recent study 
in the United States that was far more exten- 
sive and comprehensive. 


We note that most of the proposals to help 
the low income consumer are limited to help- 
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ing the individual cope more effectively with 
the existing market place. One finding in the 
CAC comparative pricing survey points up 
the potential of group action in affecting any 
consumer’s purchasing power. Here we refer 
to the significant and consistent price varia- 
tion on the majority of the items in co-opera- 
tive stores as compared to the supermarkets, 
regardless of the income area in which the 
store was located. We note also the success of 
buying clubs for the poor, similar to Boston’s 
Comarts, where the low income consumer 
derived learning and shopping skills from 
participating in the co-operative enterprise so 
that they could cope more confidently and 
competently in the open market, as well as 
receiving the additional benefit of reduced 
prices on specific items purchased through the 
co-operative. 


We note also the introduction of low 
income buyers clubs, and the Winnipeg 
Buyers Association was drawn to our atten- 
tion. We are aware that others are developing 
in other areas of Canada, but obviously ini- 
tially help will be needed from other organi- 
zations for these low income buyers clubs to 
get started. 


We suggest an alternative to developing 
exclusively low income buyers clubs or co- 
operatives, and suggest that existing co-oper- 
atives might be extended more aggressively 
to include low income consumers, again, in an 
effort not to segregate the low income con- 
sumer into a special group. We also point out 
that this would allow the low income consum- 
er an opportunity to learn merchandising 
skills by working alongside other experienced 
members rather than starting with an inex- 
perienced group. However, this suggestion 
does not mean that governments can evade 
their responsibilities in this area and assign 
these responsibilities totally to the co-opera- 
tives or to volunteer organizations. 


We have noted that the low income con- 
sumer appears to be exposed to the same 
prices and, for the most part, to the same 
products as the high income consumer, but 
with concern we point out that he is exposed 
to the same blandishments to buy and to use 
credit and he enters the market place with 
severe restrictions on how he can purchase. 
We note also, as I know you have had drawn 
to your attention on numerous other occa- 
sions, the particular limitations of the low 
income purchaser. It is difficult for him to be 
a thrifty consumer, as we advise, when he 
cannot take advantage of end-of-season cloth- 
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ing sales or even special week-end buys. He 
does not have the resources to buy in bulk or 
quality for durability because he cannot 
afford the immediate larger cost and cannot 
do effective comparison shopping, as we con- 
tinually advise the wise consumer, as _ his 
mobility is reduced because of the additional 
cost of transportation. His ability to shop 
around is further reduced by his lack of 
ready cash, as this directs his purchasing to 
Specific stores that will supply credit and 
where the prices and choise may be less. 


We note that this exposes the low income 
consumer to transactions with door-to-door 
salesmen, and here we note that the low 
income consumer is one who should particu- 
larly benefit under the cooling-off legislation, 
but we point out that this protection is use- 
less to the low income consumer who is not 
aware that this protection exists. Where the 
information that the cooling-off period is 
allowed is not on the face of the contract, 
where the consumer does not have the confi- 
dence and the expertise to advise immediate- 
ly he wishes to withdraw from the contract, 
such protective legislation has little value 
unless it is known and can be used. We note 
this in particular because this is one area 
where lack of information is an additional 
hindrance to the low income consumer, 


We note too that the low income consumer 
is rarely eligible for the standard credit 
arrangement with department stores and has 
to buy credit at higher risk interest rates. 


The low income consumer has the least 
confidence, ability or resources to seek civil 
redress for his: grievances. Therefore, the fed- 
eral and _ provincial government agencies 
already established to protect human interests 
should have their powers reassessed to ensure 
that they have adequate authority to act 
effectively on behalf of the low income 
consumer, 


We note also that the sales tax operates 
specifically against the interest of the low 
income consumer, and given specific 
instances. 


We had noted earlier the priority we place 
on consumer education, but this means that 
community institutions and organizations 
have a special responsibility for consumer 
education for the poor. We note ‘particular 
groups in the community who enter the 
market place with the disadvantage of 
unfamiliarity and lack of knowledge. 


Poverty 


We do tell you something of the efforts of 
the CAC in the area of consumer education, 
and share with you our question as to how 
Buch the low income consumer has been able 
to benefit from the public meetings, the group 
meetings in which CAC has provided speak- 
ers and leadership. We have confidence, how- 
ever, that individual CAC members, frequent- 
ly professional home economists, have made a 
‘contribution by assisting in giving courses to 
welfare mothers, training in homemaking, 
‘leadership in setting up debt counselling ser- 
vices, in developing programs for single par- 
ents and in assisting legal aid centres. 
Individual CAC members in cities across 
‘Canada have been involved in such projects. 


S Ina number of cities in Canada CAC con- 
tributes to consumer education of an uniden- 
tified public, and we assume a large number 
of low income consumers, by providing 
weekly radio or television programs. 


In addition, in three of the major cities— 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver—CAC has 
provided a telephone information service to 
consumers that is used extensively. We have 
made no distinction as to who of what level 
of income use the telephone service; probably 
“a number of low income consumers have 
availed themselves of this resource. We do 
question how useful printed material can be 
to the low income consumer. Our major 
effort to educate and inform the members of 
the consumer’s association has been through 
our bi-monthly publication “Canadian Con- 
sumer.” We are concerned that only a portion 
of the public libraries of Canada subscribe to 
the Canadian Consumer, even though it is 
doubtful that low income consumers make 
extensive use of such references in libraries. 


| This brings us to our further suggestion as 
to the effective transmission of consumer 
information and education to the low income 
consumer. We do suggest that neighbourhood 
information centres modelled on the Citizens 
' Advice Bureaux which have operated in 
_ Great Britain since early in World War II 
could be an effective base for the provision of 
consumer information and education to the 
low income consumer when he needs it and at 
a place where he can use it. Certainly the 
- Consumer Information Service offered as one 

of the wide range of services provided by the 
- Citizens Advice Bureaux has been extensively 
utilized by British Consumers. Our report 
published in 1968 indicated that the fastest 
growing category of inquiries handled by the 
CAB has related to such consumer problems 
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as instalment buying agreements, high pres- 
sure doorstep salesmen, guarantees, and the 
quality of goods, which are all matters of 
concern of Canadian consumers and particu- 
larly of the low income consumers. 


We point out also the advantage of inte- 
grating consumer information and éducation 
with other programs designed to relieve pov- 
erty. We note that volunteers from associa- 
tions like the Consumer’s Association would 
be an essential back-up to the provision of 
information services by neighbourhood cen- 
tres. 


In paragraph 15 we emphasize the fact that 
we are only suggesting ways of alleviating 
poverty. We recognize that the essential prob- 
lem is one of lack of income. 


There is one final point we wish to make on 
consumer education. We have devoted much 
energy and effort to pressuring for the intro- 
duction of consumer educatior into school 
curricula before the drop-outs leave school. 
You may have further questions on that 
point, and I suggest that Mrs. Brechin, in 
particular, might speak to it. 


The Chairman: If there is nothing further 
that the other members of the delegation 
wish to say then I gather they are ready for 
our questions. 


Senator Fournier: I am pleased to hear this 
morning that somebody is thinking of trying 
to do something about consumer education. I 
firmly believe that if we are going to be 
successful in removing poverty then consum- 
er education is an essential part of that 
process. 


As I read your brief yesterday I was struck 
by two statements. One is that the poor pay 
more, and I should like to have further expla- 
nation of that. I know that you have given 
some explanation, but this is a point for dis- 
cussion. The other statement is that the poor 
are hidden and cannot be found. This is a 
point that I would like clarified. 1 am a poor 
man, while the chairman is a very wealthy 
man. When I go to a store does it cost me 
more than it does him to buy a pound of 
coffee or a pound of cheese 


Mrs. Jones: No. This is a point we really 
discovered in our survey. In attempitng to 
compare prices in the low income and the 
high income areas we found that you were 
lucky to be paying the same amount in each. 
We asked this question: Do the poor pay 
more? The actual price that they pay appears 
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to be the same, but to the low income person 
it is a larger percentage of his disposable 
dollar. 


Senator Fournier: Did you make a check as 
between the supermarkets and the local 
corner grocery stores? 


Mrs. Jones: Yes, one of the reports from 
this survey, which was done by volunteers in 
the local associations, indicates that super- 
markets are pretty generally available. We 
noted—and this relates to your other question 
as to the hidden poor—that in the small cities 
and towns of Canada everybody is likely to 
be shopping in the same areas. There was 
recognition of the fact that a different situa- 
tion prevails in Montreal, Toronto, and Van- 
couver, and to some extent in Winnipeg 
where there seemed to be a mix as to where 
people shopped. 


Senator Fournier: I am thinking of the 
supermarket where you have to pay cash, and 
the local corner grocery store which will give 
credit. Is there some advantage to the poor in 
either of these categories of stores? 


Mrs. Jones: There did not seem to be any 
particular advantage offered by either the 
smaller store or the supermarket. We are cer- 
tainly not suggesting that our survey proves 
there is not a difference, but from the limited 
number of stores that we compared there is 
not the significant difference that has been 
suggested in some of the other studies. 


Mrs. W. E. Brechin, Chairman, National 
Studies Committee, Consumers’ Association of 
Canada: The comment that came back to us 
from Toronto was that in the small stores the 
larger sizes, which give greater value for your 
expenditure, were generally not available. 
The small size was there, but there was not 
the choice available to the consumer. In one 
area which is generally considered to be a 
low income area there was only one super- 
market but many small stores within walking 
distance. There was not a choice as between 
the supermarkets. 


Senator Fournier: Would you agree that the 
women who are doing the shopping usually 
go for the small packages instead of the large 
ones? There are many reasons for that. For 
instance, there is the matter of transportation, 
and the large packages naturally are more 
costly. 


Mrs. Jones: This is what we recognize 
when we say that the low income consumer 
cannot buy in bulk. As you say, they do not 
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have the ready cash to take the larger pack. 
age, and the fact that they have to carry the 
larger packages home is a consideration 
When they do get them home they have nc 
place in which to store them. 


Senator Fergusson: Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to thank the delegation for appearing 
before us. I found their brief most interesting, 
and it touches on things that we have not 
gone into so deeply in this study. 


You will realize why I am particularly 
interested in your work when I tell you that 
in 1923 I was a provincial president of the 
Council of Women, and one of the respon- 
sibilities of provincial presidents at that time 
was to try to organize throughout Canada 
what was then called the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Consumers, and which is now the 
Consumers’ Association of Canada. It has 
retained the same initials, and it is generally 
known as the CAC. So, I have been extremely 
interested in your work, and I have remained 
so, and I have followed it through the years. 
You have had ups and downs, and I think it 
is terrific that you have been able to continue 
and are now in such an excellent position 
that you are recognized as a very important 
group in Canada. This is one reason why we 
are very glad to have you appear before us. 


I would like to congratulate you particularly 
on your being able to continue the Canadian 
Consumer. I know that this has been a real 
struggle, but there is a terrific amount of 
information that would be very helpful to 
poor people if they knew about it. One of the 
things we have to do, I think, is see to it that 
this information gets wider circulation. Have 
you any way of putting the Canadian Con- 
sumer into the hands of people other than 


those who subscribe to it. I understand that 


you send it to libraries. ; 


The Chairman: No, they sell it to libraries, 
They did not say they send it to libraries. 


Senator Fergusson: The libraries pay for it, 
do they? 


Mrs. Jones: Yes, this is one of our problems 
as an organization whose funds come from 
the membership fees. This, of course, is where 
we see that there can be greater government 
support which would enable us to extend ser- 
vice to people beyond the membership. At 
this point we are desperately struggling to do 
this. It isa major concern of our executive, 
whose meetings are under way now. 


Senator Fergusson: Do you not consider it 
possible that you might circulate this to more 
people who need it, even though you do not 


‘have Government support? 
! 


| Mrs. Jones: Yes. 
| 


Mrs. Frances Balls, Executive Secretary, 
‘Consumers’ Association of Canada: This is 
done through the consumer education courses 
rather than actually giving them the maga- 
zine, which they may not read anyway. As we 
‘have pointed out, they probably do not use a 
great deal of reading material. Therefore, we 
‘are trying to introduce adult education 
courses of consumer education in the schools. 
(‘This is where our manpower goes. 


| The Chairman: This is where your money 


\ 


|| 


_goes is what you mean, is it not? 
Mrs. Balls: Yes, both. 


_ Mrs, Brechin: We reach the people in 
i another way, not necessarily with the Canadi- 
_an Consumer itself, but the material from it 
/is reprinted by weekly and daily newspapers 
throughout Canada. We have a column enti- 


_tled “News and Views” which is a condensa- 
tion of articles prepared by one of our volun- 


-teer members. This is circulated to about 400 


weekly and daily newspapers and used very 


_ extensively. 


_ Senator Quart: I certainly echo Senator 
Fergusson’s views with respect to the Con- 
sumers’ Assocation of Canada, with which I 
am familiar. Would it not be possible to have 
volunteer speakers in high schools and 


| universities? 


' Mrs. Jones: We do. 


’ Senator Quart: Then I am a little late with 
that suggestion. 


Senator Fergusson: In page 1 of your brief 


_ you 


state: 

We refer to the need for further consum- 
er protection legislation, the need to 
grant additional authority to existing 
government agencies who have been 
given the responsibility to protect con- 
sumers, the need for more consistent and 
effective self-discipline of industry and 
business in accord with their professed 
ethics, and the need for a stronger organ- 
ized independent consumer voice speak- 
ing for consumers of all income levels. 


I would like to know just what legislation 
you have in mind with respect to the need for 
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further consumer protection. I find the refer- 
ence to the need for more consistent and 
effective self-discipline of industry and busi- 
ness interesting. I have mentioned it once or 
twice in this committee without a very 
enthusiastic response. How do you visualize 
that this self-discipline could be brought 
about? 


Mrs. Brechin: I cannot offer any suggestions 
as to how it can be brought about, except by 
a change in the general climate. The fact that 
many industries are publishing codes of ethics 
indicates that they see the need for self-disci- 
pline and probably are moving toward it. We 
feel that they might move toward it more 
rapidly. The fact that the larger ethical 
industry is more apt to be bound by these 
codes than some of the small, fly-by-night 
operators makes the low income consumers 
particularly vulnerable. Very often he lacks 
the confidence or financial resources to go to 
the large industry or retailer. This is some- 
thing that business must do itself. However, 
as consumers we can create the climate in 
which business will feel impelled to discipline 
itself more. 


Mrs. Jones: The reference to consumer pro- 
tection is in the general area of contracts and 
warranties. We have not identified the par- 
ticular legislation in the brief, but it is par- 
ticularly related to protection under guaran- 
tees. This is a problem for the lower income 
consumer, who sometimes does not even have 
the competence to avail himself of the protec- 
tion which may be there now. This waiving 
of his rights without his knowing it is a 
matter of real concern. 


Senator McGrand: I am following the lines 
of Senator Fournier’s question with respect to 
the poor paying more. The areas in which 
poor people are found today are usually not 
close to the shopping centres, which are 
strategically placed close to the middle class 
areas and where there is good bus service. Do 
you find that to be the case. If this is so, then 
do you think that the answer is to have 
market facilities brought into the low income 
areas, with proper "bus service. 


Mrs. Jones: We are wondering what you 
mean by shopping centres. 


Senator McGrand: Our supermarkets are 
stragegically placed where *bus services come 
and go and in the middle of upper class areas. 
Are there proper marketing facilities, shop- 
ping centres, in the areas where the poor 
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live. It seems to me that they do not have 
good ’bus service and some cannot afford to 
go to the shopping centres by ’bus. Is that one 
of the problems? 


Mrs. Jones: This is certainly one of the 
concerns. The volunteers who at our request 
observed the clothing and furniture noted 
particularly that there were no outlets for 
clothing and furniture within low income 
areas. They did note the difference in quality 
in the merchandise that was available in 
those two particular areas. There was not as 
great a problem with respect to food and 
grocery items, which did seem to be available 
in any area. The problem remains how attrac- 
tive it would be to bring a store to this kind 
of area. Our approach throughout has not 
been the need to support special shopping 
facilities for the poor, but to consider the 
problem of their having enough money to 
operate in the marketplace with everyone 
else. This is consistent with our other 
approach, that we should not consider that 
the amount of protection needed in the mar- 
ket-place is that needed for the more sophis- 
ticated and able shoppers, but for the less able 
shopper. 


Senator McGrand: Do the large chain stores 
co-operate in the consumer education of the 
poor, and in providing the poor with, perhaps 
not a lower standard of assortment, but some- 
thing that is suitable to them. It seems to me 
that with competition between these chain 
stores they are after the dollars and are not 
concerned with anything else. On page 3 you 
say that higher food prices are reported in 
stores closest to the Indian settlements. Do 
you know of any reason for this. 


Mrs. Jones: No. This is simply an observa- 
tion that we make from the findings of the 
survey. 


Senator Fergusson: Were the prices notice- 
ably higher. 


Mrs. Jones: They were consistently higher, 
but there was not that much difference. One 
other interesting detail in the findings is that 
in one of the stores near the Indian settlement 
the meat prices were not marked. The meat 
prices quoted by the store manager were 
lower than in any other store, but it is signifi- 
cant that the prices were not marked; this 
was the information given by the manager. 


Senator McGrand: What about the quality 
of the meat? Was it as good? 
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Mrs. Jones: On the whole; the same brands 
seemed to be available in both. There was nc 
comment on that. 


Senator McGrand: What has been the suc- 
cess of the buying clubs in the. Boston 
Co-Mart? 


Mrs. Jones: Really successful. As we note, 
the participants graduated really from buying 
exclusively through the co-marts to being 
able to handle shopping adequately on the 
open market. We are looking at this as real 
education, learning from experience how to 
apply the results in a broader area. ; 


Senator 
consumer 


McGrand: This is how to apply 
education. 


Senator Quart: Senator McGrand has stolen 
my music about the buying clubs, which I had 
marked out as my area of interest. To follow 
his questions, might I ask if you have done 
anything very much along these lines in 
Canada? How did you approach it? Through 
the association of what? Again, what type 
of buying club is it, and how does it operate 
in Boston and Winnipeg? Have they a special 
locale, or something, where people go? 


Mrs. Jones: Yes, in Winnipeg. The answer 
to the first question is, No. C.A.C. has not 
been involved in sponsoring or initiating any 
of these to date. We are looking at this. The 
Winnipeg Buyers Association, to which I 
refer, is a relatively new group, and is given 
some leadership by some of the voluntary 
welfare organizations in the city. It was 
brought to my attention by a member of the 
Welfare Council advising the Minister of 
Health and Welfare. Their last meeting was 
in Winnipeg and the existence of this associa- 
tion was brought to our attention through this 
council member. Since our brief was circulat- 
ed to our board, other members of the board 
have drawn to my attention, without giving 
me enough detail that I can share with you, 
that there are other buyer associations being 
organized, directed particularly towards the 
low income consumer. What we want to 
emphasize is that we wish to look more close- 
ly at the alternative of encouraging existing 
buyers’ clubs and co-ops to devise ways of 
bringing low income consumers into that 
group, rather than setting up another category 
of buyers’ clubs for low income people and 
again setting them aside out of society. 


The Chairman: Are you not setting them 
aside by merely talking about low income 
group shopping? Is our purpose to get away 
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from that, as you have said, to provide them 
an income so that they shop like other 
people? If you continually talk about low 
income groups and making special provisions 
for low income groups they will be there 
perpetually. 


Mrs. Jones: Always. 


i The Chairman: Then why do you people do 
that? Why do you consistently keep making 
that approach? 


Mrs. Jones: I do not think we do. I would 
again point to our reference to introduce con- 
sumer education into the schools at an early 
level, when every child is still in the school, 
so that everyone has the same access to infor- 
mation. This is the idea of our suggesting 
‘neighbourhood information centres being 
available to everybody, not just to low 
income people. I think every one of our 
suggestions tries to include them. 


Senator Quart: I believe you are doing a 
wonderful job. Yesterday afternoon I was out 
shopping with some ladies, and we found our- 
selves in a situation that I think you would 
appreciate. At the Billings Bridge shopping 
centre we went into a store and saw a hand- 
bag similar to one that one of my friends had 
with her, but we found that it was marked at 
$3 more than she had paid for hers. There 
seemed to be no reason for this, so we spoke 
about it to the saleslady, who said it could not 
be the same sort of handbag. We examined 
the bags thoroughly and discovered they were 
the same. The manager was not there, but I 
suggested that we pursue the matter a little 
further, although none of us wanted to buy 
the bag. The saleslady telephoned to another 
of their stores, after which we were told that 
probably an error had been made in marking 
the cost. I let fall the remark “Boy! I think 
the Consumers’ Association should know 
about this,” and we were then told that if we 
wanted to buy the bag we could do so at the 
same price that my friend had paid for hers. 
This led me to remark on the value of volun- 
teers working in this respect, because I am a 
great believer in volunteers. If I might coin a 
phrase: hell hath no greater fury than a 
group of dedicated women volunteers who 
think the devil is trying to put something 
over on them. Of course, the saleslady had 
suggested that we might like to contact the 
manager, but I think that if more people did 
that sort of thing and dropped hints about 
referring it to the Consumers’ Association, as 
we did yesterday afternoon, it might help 
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you, and it would certainly help stabilize 
prices in different areas. This happened in the 
Billings Bridge shopping centre. 


Mrs. Jones: This is the advantage of com- 
parative shopping, but it involves being 
mobile enough to go from one area to anoth- 
er. It also involves having the time to do it. 


Senator Quart: Of course. Certainly the 
poor have not the time nor the money to go 
around doing that. I think that from a 
humanitarian viewpoint Senator McGrand’s 
suggestion of having the large shopping cen- 
tres nearer the poor areas might be a good 
one, but as businessmen I do not think the 
promoters of the shopping centres would 
agree, they want to be near the buying 
public. Would you not think that was so? 
Have I made myself clear? 


Mrs. Brechin: Yes. Perhaps you might be 
interested in an alternative to this, which is 
working successfully. A Consumers’ Associa- 
tion group was responsible for obtaining a 
bus service for the residents of a low income 
housing group, who were segregated, put 
away from the rest of humanity, and did not 
have the facilities available. The CAC group 
were able to obtain a bus which on one day a 
week, on Thursday, after the Wednesday 
shopping group, picks them up and takes 
them to a large shopping plaza. Now before 
that bus comes, the group have a get-together 
where they have coffee and discuss the ads 
which have appeared the night before to 
determine which would be the best buys, and 
to help these people and to answer their ques- 
tions, if it is possible. It is a way of educating 
as well as increasing their mobility. Granted it 
is only a drop in the bucket. 


Senator Quart: I think it is much more than 
a drop in the bucket. 


Mr. Jones: There is another example you 
might be interested in. The CAC group, by 
pressuring for re-zoning of a particular area, 
was able to ensure that there was competition 
for the one existing grocery shopping centre 
in a low-income public housing area. We suc- 
cessfully pressured for this and so there was 
an opportunity to compare prices, and it 
was not the trapped group of shoppers that 
had existed prior to that. 


Senator McGrand: Do you think that you 
can successfully teach consumer buying to 
high school students? There was mention of 
the fact that this should be taught more in 
high schools. I am of the impression that most 
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of the young people going through high 
school today care very little about consumer 
buying, and it is not until they have set up 
housekeeping and are confronted with a 
situation where they have only so much 
money to spend and so much food to buy that 
they become conscious of it. I am of the 
impression that many young women do not 
learn to cook until they get married. 


Senator Quart; If even then. 


The Chairman: I am sure Senator Pearson 
can correct us on that. 


Senator Pearson: Referring to the question 
about the sales tax, you say in one part of 
your brief that the sales tax weighs more 
heavily on the poor than on others. Your idea 
seems to be that it might be well if the gov- 
ernment concerned would cut out the sales 
tax entirely. But how would they recompense 
themselves for cutting this out? 


Mrs. Jones: Well, we would see progressive 
income taxes as being one way of avoiding 
taxation of the really low-income consumer. 
Our concern with sales tax is where it applies 
to foods and necessities. You note that we 
refer to the sales tax on margarine. 


The Chairman: But that is the only one. 


Mrs. Jones: But it is also on children’s 
clothing. We feel it is not realistic, particular- 
ly in relation to the size of today’s children. 


The Chairman: The one reason that it is 
still on margarine is that the government will 
not admit it is a food. The minute it admits 
that it is food, it will lose a terrific amount of 
money in tax. 


Mrs. Jones: The only thing I do with 
margarine is eat it. 


Senator Pearson: The other question I 
wanted to deal with was this co-ordination or 
consolidation of debts. Have you any program 
on that and how to overcome the advertising 
we see all the time about how to consolidate 
your debts and pay one person instead of 
paying half a dozen? 


Mrs. Jones: I suppose this is a continuing 
battle around education on the use of credit, 
land some of our CAC members have given 
leadership in establishing credit counselling 
services and debt counselling services, but 
these are purely remedial measures for the 
person who is already in trouble. 


Senator Pearson: But you have no definite 
program you are working on? 
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Mrs. Brechin: To curb the advertising, we 
have no definite program. But for the last two. 
years we have been working on the whole 
aspect of credit and the training of consumers 
into realizing its costs and its dangers, and 
how to use it wisely, if they are going to use 
it. But we have not a definite program against 
the advertising. ; 


Senator Pearson: How wide-spread is your 
organization throughout Canada? Can you get 
in touch with great blocks of people through- 
out the big cities? 


Mrs. Balls: We have 52 local organizations 
and nine provincial organizations. Out of the 
52 local organizations, we have three in the 
Northwest Territories and in the Yukon com- 
bined, so that those territories are covered. 


Senator Pearson: But how many members? 
Mrs. Balls: We have 40,000 members. 


Senator Pearson: Do you keep in touch 
with these members? Is this part of your 
educational program? 


Mrs. Balls: Yes, it is. 


Senator Pearson: You keep in touch with 
them through circulars? 


Mrs. Balls: Primarily through the Canadian 
Consumer, and we also send studies and 
information out to the local executives so that 
they can take these and work on them on 
their own area. This gives an opportunity for 
regional differences to be considered because 
a person in that area knows best how to 
present a particular program. 


Senator Pearson: Are your members all 
volunteers? 


Mrs. Balls: Yes, they are. 


Senator Pearson: You are not quite sure of 
what you are driving at or whether you are 
going to get the program through. 


Mrs. Balls: Well, we get reports back from 
the areas, so that we can analyze these and 
see if more information on one particular 
aspect should be sent to one particular area 
or if information on something else should be 
sent to another area, or if everybody should 
get more information on the same aspects. 


Senator Pearson: So some areas may give 
you very few returns and you can then con- 
centrate on seeing why you are getting so 
few. 


Mrs. Balls: To a certain extent, yes. We are 
always trying to improve the areas where we 
jon’t have a very active group. 


The Chairman: What is your membership 
fee? 


Mrs. Jones: Three dollars a year, and that 
includes the Canadian Consumer. 


Senator Fournier: How much does that cost 
you? 


Mrs. Jones: Three dollars per year. 


' Senator Fournier: But to get it on the 
market? 


Mrs. Jones: If you were buying an 
individual copy of the Canadian Consumer, it 
jwould be 60 cents, but it is mainly available 
to the members. 


_ Senator Fournier: But how much does it 
‘eost you to have it printed? 


Mrs. Balls: We cannot give a breakdown of 
‘that because we have not got the time-costs 
‘for our editor. The direct paper and printing 
jeosts are 10 cents a copy. 


f Senator Fournier: But I want the total in 
bulk. How much of that money is put to this? 


| The Chairman: How many copies do you 
use? 


| Mrs. Jones: The current Canadian Consum- 
‘er has a run of 40,000. 


The Chairman: That is 40,000 at 10 cents a 
| copy. 


Mrs. Jones: But that is just the paper and 
printing costs. The problem is that our editor 
‘has many other duties besides editing the 
magazine, and then there are the other 
‘administration costs and translation. 


Mrs. Balls: And then there is postage also. 


Senator Fournier: Your membership is 
| $120,000 from 40,000 members. How much of 
that money goes towards publishing the 
| magazine? 


Mrs. Jones: 
| breakdown. 


We cannot give you that 


Mrs. Balls: We do not have the money to 
get an accounting firm to give us a 
breakdown. 


Senator Fournier: You must pay somebody? 


Mrs. Balls: We have an editor who has 
public relations duties and administrative 
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duties in the office in addition to editing the 
magazine, and it would mean doing a time 
analysis to ascertain how much is actually 
spent on putting out the magazine, plus the 
time of the secretary who also covers these 
areas. 


Mrs. Jones: We cannot even tell you the 
precise translation costs. The Canadian Con- 
sumer is published in English and in French 
in the same publication. 


Senator Quart: To clarify things for you 
Senator Fournier: How many have you on 
staff, the entire executive staff? 


Mrs. Balls: Eight people. 


Mrs. Jones: But only two are executive 
staff, and six are clerical. 


Senator Quart: Fight staff in all. Is it not 
fantastic what you do with eight paid 
employees? 


The Chairman: Mrs. Jones, as I understand 
it, the membership is 40,000, at $3 a member- 
ship. That has risen in recent years, has it 
not? 


Mrs. Jones: Yes, probably within the last 
five years; the last increase was probably 
about five years ago. 


The Chairman: In addition to the money 
that you receive here, there is a Government 
grant? 


Mrs. Jones: Right, through the Department 
of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. 


The Chairman: We follow that up usually 
by the normal remark that: It is totally ina- 
dequate, but you take it just the same. 


Mrs. Jones: Right. 


The Chairman: For the moment we are 
dealing with the society as is, and we have in 
that society the poverty stricken. In trying to 
reach these people, in the main the bulk of 
them you will find within that four million 
group that we talk about, the 20 per cent. 


Mrs. Jones: Yes. 


The Chairman: Of course, you do not have 
to look far to find a very large number of 
them in the welfare web. That is correct? 


Mrs. Jones: Right. 


The Chairman: And the disadvantaged. 
Those lists are available to you without any 
difficulty. Having that large group—and I am 
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talking now about the welfare poor, the dis- 
advantaged, the blind, crippled, maimed and 
old, and the female head of family—they are 
all what we call below the poverty line. Now, 
have we them identified? 


Mrs. Jones: Yes. 


The Chairman: We will leave the working 
poor alone for the moment. 


Mrs. Jones: Yes. 


The Chairman: So these consist of about 
two million people. What have you done to 
reach these people who particularly have 
needs, as against trying to reach my wife 
or Senator Fournier’s wife, who can use the 
information but it is not a matter of bread 
and butter? 


Mrs. Jones: The point we are making is 
that is it more important to reach this group, 
and I think, Nike every other individual 
professional volunteer, we have not the 
answer as to how to reach them effectively. 
We think our use of television is one way of 
getting some information across, but we are 
convinced that it is the personal face-to-face 
contact that matters. That is why we say we 
have some confidence that we do reach that 
group through individual CAC volunteers 
working with identified groups in special proj- 
ects. We have much more confidence that we 
can be effective in giving them the informa- 
tion they need through neighbourhood centres 
on a face-to-face basis. 


The Chairman: I am not being critical of 
your organization, please understand that. We 
have been through it all in the consumer 
field. I think we know what it is all about, 
but I think the Government are taking the 
view that one of our difficulties is that there 
is not enough participation by the people who 
need it. .4 


Mrs. Jones: Right, but it costs money to 
participate. 


The Chairman: No, it does not—participa- 
tion by the people who need it in positions 
sometimes of decision-making. Why have you 
not in your group 10 per cent of the 40,000 
who are welfare participants, membership 
free? Do not forget, you are drawing money 
from the Government—not that you have a 
great deal, and we would like to see you 
getting more, and we will help, but you are 
drawing money from the Government and 
these are people who pay some taxes which, 
in part, go towards the money you receive. 
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Why have they not representation on the con 
sumers’ group in some form or another? Dc 
you not have to reach out to these people 
rather than talk at them, and draw them intc 
your group, on some basis, in the variou: 
organizations across the country? We have 
found in our travels about the country tha‘ 
where we have been able to bring these 
people into participation they have been very 
appreciative. Is that not your mission? 


Mrs. Jones: Yes, it is very very much our 
mission. 


The Chairman: Then why are you not 
doing it? 


Mrs. Jones: We are trying. It is a tough job, 
as I was explaining. When I interrupted you 
a moment ago I said that participation costs 
money. You cannot go to a meeting without 
your bus fare. Who subsidizes that? 


The Chairman: Oh, you mean the poor 
people have not the money to come? 


Mrs. Jones: Right. 
The Chairman: I agree with that. 


Mrs. Jones: They need more money in 
order to participate. Our enthusiasm about 
this organization is related to the fact that it 
offers the opportunity for the low income 
consumer to be part of it. This is the thrust of 
our whole brief. 


The Chairman: You and I, as chairman of 
the committee and on behalf of the commit- 
tee, have talked for a moment about an iden- 
tifiable group, and we identified some a few 
moments ago. These people receive cheques 
from the Government on a monthly basis. 
Does it not seem simple that a special attempt 
should be made by including some special 
information form the consumers’ group, who 
are independent, to be presented with the 
cheque, saying: “There is information you 
ought to have which may help you to save 
money, or information that would be useful 
to you’? It seems to me that is not a very 
expensive proposition. 


Mrs. Jones: I think it could be quite expen- 
sive, and you might not be giving them the 
information they need and could use at a 
given time. This is a sort of storage of infor- 
mation, and people can only use the informa- 
tion they need at a given time, and this is 
why we see the more effective way of getting 
information to these people is in the face-to- 
face neighbourhood information centre where 
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we would see them becoming involved. It is 
where they are. 


The Chairman: In the last three years we 
have had established the Department of Con- 
sumer and Corporate Affairs, and almost 
every province in Canada has a consumer 
affairs department. 


Mrs. Jones: Right. 


The Chairman: Our problems seem to be 
increasing, so what has happened that has 
changed the picture? 


Mrs. Jones: You are asking us to evaluate 
the Government departments? 


The Chairman: Certainly. 


Mrs. Jones: We are saying that they need 
to be stronger and have more resources, and 
that they should be ready to take or initiate 
action on behalf of the individual. They have 
limited much of their activity to handing out 
printed material that you have referred to, 
and we question whether that is really con- 
sumer education or adequate consumer 
education. 


The Chairman: Most of the provinces have 
laws concerning this matter of buying on time 
payments. 


Mrs. Balls: But even the well educated con- 
sumer does not know about them, let alone 
the low income consumer. 


The Chairman: Then we get back to the 
problem that you are not involving the low 
income consumer; you are not reaching him 
somehow. 


Mrs. Balls: Is it up to us? Yes, we try to 
educate them, but is it not part of the Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to tell these people 
what the laws are? 


The Chairman: You can tell the people 
what the laws are, but that does not help 
them too much. I can tell you that from 
experience. But, involving them is another 
matter. Involving them is not telling them 
what the laws are; involving them is helping 
them to live with the laws. 


Mrs. Balls: I agree. 


The Chairman: That is what I am talking 
about. 


Mrs. Balls: But is not that partly the 
responsibility of government as well. I am not 


| saying that we should not do that kind of 
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thing—or that we are not doing it, because 
we are doing it in some areas. 


The Chairman: But government can only 
involve them at pretty high levels, whereas 
you can involve them at all levels, because 
you are a consumer’s association. 


Mrs. Jones: But we have no resources with 
which to do it. 


The Chairman: That is what you say, and I 
agree. 


Mrs. Jones: And they need some resources 
to enable them to participate. Whatever is 
involved in this word “participation”, it really 
means engaging in some exchange with 
another person. If that is not a forced engage- 
ment in an individual’s home, then the 
individuals have to come out to our meetings. 


Mrs. Brechin: We see the neighbourhood 
information centres as an involvement. Part 
of the lack of value in government services as 
we have them now is in the fact that they are 
fragmented. You have to go to this depart- 
ment and that department, and this agency 
and that agency. They are not co-ordinated. 
There is not one spot to which a citizen can 
go, and be directed to the means of solving 
his problem. We see the information centres 
as filling this need by providing one easily 
identifiable spot to which a consumer can 
direct his complaints, and through which he 
can participate and learn. 


The Chairman: But has not the Department 
of Consumer Affairs attempted to make it 
possible for an individual to bring his prob- 
lems to their attention? 


Mrs. Brechin: Yes, but the Department of 
Consumer Affairs very often turns out not to 
be the department which is concerned with 
the particular problem. The problem may 
concern the Department of Agriculture, so the 
Department of Consumer Affairs merely 
refers the individual to the Department of 
Agriculture. Part of his problem may be 
solved there, but another part of it may con- 
cern the Department of Health, and so he is 
referred to the Department of Health. To the 
low income consumer this is a complete 
impossibility. 

The Chairman: What are you suggesting as 
an alternative? 


Mrs. Brechin: We suggest that the neigh- 
bourhood information centres could be a co- 
ordinating body of sources of information, 
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using both volunteers and Government work- 
ers. Every one would be working together, 
each contributing his own strengths. 


Mrs. Jones: We are concerned also about 
the accessibility to Box 99, to which you 
referred. This involves a stamp, and _ it 
involves getting a complaint form and filling 
it out. These are real barriers to the low 
income person, and this is concerned with 
making his problem known. We are expecting 
a certain level of education, but usually when 
a consumer gets to that level of education he 
can handle many things for himself. We want 
to help people who are below that level. 


The Chairman: I have a feeling that despite 
what we have done in the field of consumers 
affairs, both federally and provincially, we 
really have not made any miles. That is the 
substance of the evidence you have given—at 
least, you cannot put your finger on any 
benefits that there may be. 


Mrs. Jones: We do not feel that they have 
included the role of the voluntary organiza- 
tions by any means. 


The Chairman: No one is suggesting that 
they be excluded. Among consumers particu- 
larly they have a very important role to play, 
and they have always had that field. The 
feeling I have—and this is the second time 
that I have been through this mill, as you 
know—is that somehow you are not reaching 
the public. There is the very fact that your 
magazine, which is a very good magazine, is 
sold to libraries. I can understand why 
libraries are not buying it. On the other hand, 
it should be available at almost any place. 


Mrs. Jones: Who is going to finance it, 
then? 


The Chairman: Of course, that is another 
matter. The Government has indicated that it 
is prepared to spend some money to help your 
group. These areas in which they can be very 
helpful should be pointed out to them par- 
ticularly. The Government spends a great 
deal on sending out real junk free of charge 
to many people. You could turn the matter 
over to them and tell them to pass it out to 
the libraries and to the universities, and to 
other institutions. 


Senator Pearson: Mr. Chairman, there are 
many circulars going out from the Govern- 
ment and from consumers organizations, but 
in actual fact you will never get anywhere 
with this unless you do a salesman’s job on it, 
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and that means personal contact. The mere 
fact that information is sent out does not 
mean a thing, except that some people may 
read some of it. 


The Chairman: How do we get personal 
contact? 


Senator Pearson: That is the problem. 


Mrs. Balls: We get it through our neigh- 
bourhood information. 


Senator Fournier: You have covered a lot 
of ground in your brief, and it is very inter- 
esting. As I said a while ago, we have an 
unusual group before us this morning in that 
they are people who are doing something 
about helping consumers. Most of the subject 
has been touched upon, and I would be in- 
clined to support Senator McGrand in what 
he said about training in schools. I would 
think that the young boys and girls would 
not be too interested in it, although you might 
do something in the home economics classes. 


Mrs. Balls: No, the boys need it too. I think 
the extent to which they become interested in 
it depends upon the way in which it is pre- 
sented. We can see it being used in the ma‘h 
class in grade one where they are comparing 
the different costs of so many apples and 
oranges. It could deal with matters like insur- 
ance, how to buy a house and how to buy a 
car. These are things that the boys should 
know as well. They should know how to 
make a will. I think it would be useful to 
include both boys and girls in such classes. 


I do not agree entirely with the statement 
that they are not interested in consumer 
information. They might not be interested in 
knowing how to buy groceries at that particu- 
lar point of time, but they are interested in 
knowing how to buy clothes, because they 
like to have as many new and stylish clothes 
as possible. They can be shown how to make 
their money go further in that area, and they 
can be shown how to buy a car. A boy can be 
shown a breakdown of his income and how 
much he has to make payments on the car, 
because he will not have enough saved up to 
pay for it entirely, and how much he has left 
over to run that car. 


Senator Fournier: I do not disagree with 
you, but I think you are facing a problem 
when you want to change the curricula. 


Mrs. Balls: Yes, we are. 
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Senator Fournier: The time when a young 
couple realizes they need this type of training 
is when they are married and are having to 
face the music. 


Mrs. Balls: But they should have it before 
then, you see. 


Senator Fournier: Yes, I agree with you 
completely. I notice that you are not working 
too much with the welfare people. You have 
very little to do with the welfare people? 


Mrs. Jones: Only through these individual 
volunteers. 


Senator Fournier: There was a remark 
made here about transportation—the provi- 
sion of buses, and so on. This is a good move, 
but it is my experience that people on wel- 
fare—and these are the people I refer to 
when I talk about the poor—do not hesitate to 
pay $5 for a taxi when they go shopping. This 
is a problem of which you may not be aware, 
but we are aware of it. It has taken place on 
many occasions. With respect to the hidden 
poor, we also find that it is not possible to 
find where the poor are, from the surface 
anyway, unless you go to the homes. 


Mrs. Jones: That is really what we are 
indicating. 

Senator Fournier: Sometimes they may not 
be as poor as we think they are, although 
inside the four walls of the little shack there 
may be some suffering. On page 1 reference is 
made to the need for more legislation, the 
need to grant additional authority to existing 
Government agencies. While I do not disagree 
with your recommendation, we have to keep 
in mind that every time we put more regula- 
tions into statutes we are cutting down the 
freedom of society, of which there is not 
much left now. We always must be careful of 
this. We receive recommendations from 
nearly everyone who appears here that there 
be more regulations. We are living in a demo- 
cratic society and hope we can keep our free- 
dom. However, every time we ask the Gov- 
ernment to add another post to the fence 
already surrounding us we must be cautious. 
These needs can be met by education and the 
programs you are carrying out now, talking 
to the people, and always preserving freedom. 


I do not want an answer to this; I am just 
making a remark with reference to your 
finances. You receive $120,000 a year, plus a 
grant of maybe $10,000. I hope it is. 


Mrs. Jones: It is better than that. 
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Senator Fournier: So much the better; that 
aggravates the problem. You all work on a 
voluntary basis, yet you have no money. I am 
going to try to find out somehow where the 
money is going. 


Mrs. Jones: One place... 


Senator Fournier: You do not have to 


answer. 


Mrs. Jones: A sizable amount this year paid 
for the increased postal rates, which cost us 
an absolute increase of $9,000 in one year. 


The Chairman: Was the grant increased by 
that amount? 


Mrs. Jones: No, it was not taken into con- 
sideration at all. 


Senator Quart: You mention one of my pet 
theories for a co-ordinating council of some 
sort where people could go and not get the 
runaround that ‘‘we can do ncthing for you 
here” without too much definite information 
as to where you go from there. The CAC is - 
very close to the heart of all this poverty, 
because naturally buying comes into it to a 
great extent. Would it not be wonderful if 
through your Association co-ordinating coun- 
cils were set up with probably one person for 
staff and volunteers helping out? That one 
person would be paid by the Government. I 
am going to be just as popular as a skunk at 
a garden party for saying this. 


Mrs. Jones: Our title for this structure is 
neighbourhood information centres, which are 
modelled on the citizens advice bureaus in 
England. These bureaus are located right in 
the neighbourhood so to be accessible by 
walking and to the street for those who are 
handicapped. People come with what perhaps 
seem to be trivial questions, but they are the 
kind of questions that when answered today 
do not develop into a big problem tomorrow. 
They may be with respect to consumer prob- 
lems at first, then the next stage is debt, 
followed by a family breakdown which goes 
back to the original problem. The centres 
would give education and direction on a 
whole range of services. We share with you 
real concern that there be voluntary direction 
of the centres. We are very aware that if this 
is going to be effective there needs to be 
Government support. We do see this as an 
opportunity for volunteers in the community 


to give service. 


The Chairman: Is the service in Britain 
supported by the Government? 
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Mrs. Jones: Not totally, but there are Gov- 
ernment grants. Initially it was started by 
volunteers during World War II, and there are 
not 489 centres in various sized cities, but in 
the neighbourhoods in Britain. There are 
similar centres in the United States, but we 
see the pattern that has been developed in 
England as more suitable on which to model. 
We are also very aware of the fact that we 
need to adapt the English system because our 
needs are different. Each locality in the coun- 
try would develop its own particular kind of 
centre. 


The Chairman: Are the British centres 
under the auspices of an organization? 


Mrs. Jones: No, it has its own organization 
on a national level. It is the National Citizens’ 
Advisory Bureau and Council. 


Senator Quart: It is the WVS, the Women’s 
Voluntary Service; they are still going strong. 


Mrs. Jones: Yes, and they probably contrib- 
ute volunteer service. One of the differences 
in adapting to Canada is really the need for a 
staff person at the centres to ensure continui- 
ty and consistency. This is the kind of 
response we have to make to the complex 
world we live in, not only in low income 
areas, but in all income areas. 


Senator Fergusson: The reference in section 
15 on page 9 in block letters to “the essential 
problem is lack of income,” I presume, is the 
income of people and not that of your 
organization? 


Mrs. Jones: In this instance we mean the 
people. However, it is also our essential 
problem. 


Senator Fergusson: In the event this prob- 
lem of lack of income of people were taken 
eare of, then there probably would be no 
need for the work you do. Is that so? 


Mrs. Jones: No, we do not agree. There is 
great need for the consumer to be alert, 
informed and represented. We do not believe 
that it will be the best of all possible worlds 
when we improve the income level of the 
disadvantaged. 

Senator Fergusson: But you do believe it is 
a basic aspect. 

Mrs. Jones: Yes, we feel that is the starting 
point, then we can become more effective. 


Senator Fergusson: But we still need ser- 
vices for people such as your organization 
provides, other than giving them money. 
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Mrs. Jones: Yes. The basis is more money. 


Senator Fergusson: In page 4 of the brief 
reference is made to door-to-door salesmen. 
There are many people who have to depend 
on that sort of salesman. Do you not feel that 
they do supply a certain service? 


Mrs. Jones: They can if there are these 
protections, and if the salesmen are licensed 
and responsible. 


Senator Fournier: What about Avon? 
Mrs. Jones: No comment. 


The Chairman: But today all door-to-door 
salesmen are licensed by either a provincial 
government or the municipality, so that is 
covered. 


Senator Fournier: Has the CAC been able 
to obtain more stringent regulations to cover 
these salesmen? 


Mrs. Jones: As the chairman has indicated, 
in most provinces there are. I do not know 
whether Mrs. Brechin wishes to refer to cir- 
cumstances she has been noting, where there 
is any such unsatisfactory coverage. 


The Chairman: Are any provinces not 


covered? 


Mrs. Brechin: I believe they are all lic- 
ensed. There is always the problem of the 
fly-by-night who comes in without a licence, 
or of the licensed salesman who fails to deliv- 
er. Eventually they are out of business, but 
they can involve many consumers before they 
are put out of business. On the same subject, 
I should like to make a comment on Senator 
Fournier’s reference to protective legislation. 
I do not quarrel with the assertion that all 
legislation limits freedom of choice and the 
citizen’s freedom of activity, but we feel that 
even the existing legislation could be 
improved, strengthened and made more 
useful to the consumer. For instance, if under 
the present legislation the Government could 
take class action on behalf of consumers, 
which would fulfill a great need—there are 
many laws that have never been tested and to 
which the consumer does not have access, 
because of lack of money, expertise or time— 
it would strengthen the Government’s present 
functions. Consumer protective legislation on 
door-to-door sales could be strengthened — 
enormously with a requirement that the right 
of recision must appear either immediately 
above the space for signature or on the face 
of the contract, so that everyone signing a 
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contract would realize that he has this right. 
We sometimes do not go quite far enough. 


The Chairman: Are you sure it does not 
appear on the contract in small letters, in 
Ontario? 


Mrs. Brechin: No, it does not. 


The Chairman: There is nothing to say that 
within a certain number of days the purchas- 
er is allowed to do so-and-so? 


Mrs. Jones: No, it is not required. 


The Chairman: It is not required to be put 
on the agreement? 


Senator Fergusson: Is it in any province? 


Mrs. David Anderson, Publicity and Public 
Relations Chairman, Consumers’ Association 
of Canada: It is in Manitoba. 


The Chairman: It is required to appear in 
the contract in Manitoba? 


Mrs. Anderson: Under new legislation. 


Senator Fournier: If it is it must be in very 
fine print. 


Mrs. Anderson: No, large print, sir. It is 
supposed to be there. 


The Chairman: In Manitoba? 


Mrs. Anderson: In Manitoba it is supposed 
to be in larger print that the print of the rest 
of the contract, on the face of the contract. It 
has just been introduced, as of March 7. 


Senator Fergusson: Has it become law? 


Mrs. Anderson: Yes, it was proclaimed as 
of March 7. 


Senator McGrand: You have talked a lot 
about consumer education, and have done a 
lot of work on it, but how do you get this 
information into the homes of _ people. 
Through magazines, in information centres, 
and so on? You have a very effective com- 
petitor in TV advertising. A woman is in her 
home, sitting in front of the television hours 
and hours at a time, and sees advertisements 
in which actor demonstrators whip up excel- 
lent preparations in a jiffy. Who will get clos- 
est to her. There is your problem. In the 
work that you are carrying on, and will carry 
on, how would consumer education effectively 
reach the poor? By your volunteer groups? 
Or should the education be carried on by 
personnel of the Department of Welfare, 
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whose people have access to the homes, who 
go in, supervise and help? Which could do the 
better job? 


Mrs. Jones: My first response would be that 
I think the welfare recipient who has the 
welfare visitor is in the minority of low 
income consumers. I have grave doubts 
whether that would be the effective person to 
do the educating. 


Senator McGrand: Tell me why? 


Mrs. Jones: I think there are too many 
different problems, too many other respon- 
sibilities and roles to be played out between 
these two people, that it is just an additional 
one. Also, the skills, or perhaps I should say 
qualifications, of the welfare visitor do not 
necessarily include skills in consumer affairs. 


Senator McGrand: They are all attached to 
sociology. There are a large number of people 
on welfare who feel that the money they get 
comes to them as a right, and they do not 
want any supervision, whether it comes from 
one group or another. I wonder whether the 
poor we are talking about who are just get- 
ting by, by one means or another, do not have 
that same feeling, that they will spend their 
money as they please? How do you reach 
them? 


Mrs. Jones: We want to reach them only to 
show them how to spend thir money most 
effectively. We do not reach them to tell them 
how to spend it. We only reach them to tell 
them how the can get the maximum satisfac- 
tion and the most out of their dollar. 


Senator McGrand: You do not tell them 
how to spend it, but you suggest how they 
should spend it. What is the difference 
between telling them and suggesting? 


Mrs. Balls: We show them how it can be 
done. They do not have to do it. We just show 
them how it could be done if they wish to do 
it. I think this is the same at all income 
levels. I do not necessarily spend my money 
in the way I know it should be spent, but at 
least if I know how it should be spent I can 
compare things and say, ‘Granted that prod- 
uct is less expensive, I like to look of this 
one and that is the one I am going to get.” 


Senator McGrand: That is the same thing. 
The woman in the home looks at the TV. 


The Chairman: Is it not a little more than 
that? Are you not trying to tell them that one 
product has values that another product does 
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not have? That is really what you are trying 
to get to them. You cannot teach these people 
who have been on welfare anything about 
shopping, and if you think you can, you are 
badly mistaken. They know more about it 
than any of you people around here do, 
because they have had to work on a low 
budget for a long time. But you can tell them 
about dietary values, health values and food 
values. Isn’t that what you are doing or trying 
to do? 


Mrs. Jones: We are in agreement. 


The Chairman: You can take your choice of 
agreement or disagreement—that is up to 
you. : 


Mrs. Jones: We want the choice left up to 
the individual. 


The Chairman: We are not suggesting you 
should force it on them. 


Mrs. Brechin: It isn’t a matter only of pro- 
viding access to more information that they 
need and giving them motivation, but leaving 
the choice up to the individual. 


Senator Fournier: Earlier we have been 
talking about credit cards. Do you think that 
credit cards have become a menace to the 
consumer? 


Mrs. Brechin: That would have to be a 
personal opinion. I would think that the 
increase in the number of personal bankrupt- 
cies and the figures which are provided to us 
on the increasing load of consumer debts 
indicate that many more consumers are 
becoming overex ended and that they are 
being used by credit rather than using credit 
wisely. Part of this may be a reflection of the 
inflationary tendencies of our times, but con- 
sumer credit and easy availability of consum- 
er credit through credit cards is a relatively 
new thing in our society. Business has been 
using it for years and knows how to use it 
effectively, but consumers have not been 
trained in the use of it. Credit cards are 
offered holus-bolus to children just coming 
out of school, and as we have already noted, 
the schools give no training in consumer 
choice. Suddenly they have what appears to 
be inexhaustible credit on a card, or offered 
to them on TV by their friendly loan compa- 
ny, with no question of repayment appearing, 
and I think it is much easier now to become 
overextended because of the use of credit 
cards and the fact that they do not know how 
to use them wisely. 
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Senator Pearson: Would the fact of having 
a guaranteed annual income increase the 
spending in the credit area? If people knew 
they had a certain amount of money coming 
in all the time, would that increase their 
perspective? Would they try to get more and 
more and so result in going further into debt? 


Mrs. Brechin: I cannot be sure of that, but I 
am sure of one thing, and that is that it will 
increase the necessity for education in the 
wise use of credit. 


The Chairman: The experiment shows that 
they do not go further into debt, as you know 
already. I notice Mrs. Brechin was very cau- 
tious in answering that. But, the experiment — 
in the United States indicated that these 
people who have these further moneys and 
credit do not go further into debt, but rather — 
use their money wisely. 


You said earlier, Mrs. Jones, that all these 
people need, and now we are speaking of the 
poor people, is an independent organization. 
Well, you are an independent organization. 
How are they benefiting from it? I agree with 
you that there are thousands of middle-class 
Canadians who are benefiting from it, but 
how are these poor people benefiting from 
your independent organization, the Consum- 
ers’ Association of Canada? 


Mrs, Jones: We think the protective legisla- 
tion we have been involved in pressing for 
has assisted the low-income consumer as 
effectively or probably more effectively than 
it has assisted the middle-income consumer. 
We think that there has been some, maybe 
only a trickle down of consumer information 
and education that we keep pushing out to 
the absolute limit of our capacity. I don’t 
think I can emphasize that enough. We know 
there is a very large job to do, and we are 
very much aware of how far we are from 
meeting the total task, but it is not for lack of 
effort, and I don’t think it is from any under 
utilization of what resources we have. I think 
probably the television that we have been 
able to use has been one way of getting 
through. We have considerable confidence 
that the telephone service in the three cities I 
mentioned has been useful to the low-income 
consumer. 


The Chairman: Please tell the committee 
about that telephone service. 


Mrs. Jones: In Winnipeg, Vancouver and 
Montreal, volunteers operate a telephone 
information service where anyone who knows 
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the number can call in and get directions and 
suggestions about consumer problems. I stress 
that these telephones are manned by volun- 
teers which means certain limitations on 
when the service is available. The follow up 
and assistance is being given by volunteers if 
there is a problem to be tracked down. Many 
times there is a referral to government ser- 
vices as part of the suggestion and a solution 
to the problem. But even this service is costly 
to operate. In addition, there is such use of 
the service, particularly in Montreal, from 
recent reports, that they are confronted with 
the problem of how to expand the service. 


Senator Fergusson: How would one get to 
know the right number to call? 


Mrs. Jones: It is in the telephone book, but 
there again that is one of the problems. You 
have to know that you should look under 
Consumers’ Association. 


Senator Quart: May I ask one question? 
' Have you ever given any thought to evaluat- 
ing in terms of dollars and cents the amounts 
spent by volunteers in money, time and 
energy. It would be very interesting some- 
time to let the public know, because I imagine 
it would be four or five times the amount of 
grant you receive from the government. 


The Chairman: Just while we were discuss- 
ing the question of Consumer protection, I 
sent out for the Act because I thought I 
remembered it fairly well, the Ontario Act 
does provide executory contracts—the cost of 
borrowing, size, type of colour of lettering 
used in tHe provisional contract. 


Mrs. Brechin: But not on the face or 
immediately above the signature. 


The Chairman: 
presented, it has to have 
regulations. 


No, but in the contract as 
that under the 


Mrs. Brechin: But only in the fine print. 


The Chairman: I didn’t say anything about 
the fine print, but the point is that it is there 
somewhere. 


Mrs. Brechin: I am sorry if I misled you. 
the point I was trying to make was that we 
would see if it was on the face of the contract 
or immediately above the position for the 
signature as being a distinct improvement, 
and this is something we have been trying to 
press with Ontario. I am sorry I must have 
misunderstood you. 
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The Chairman: The lady, Mrs. David 
Anderson, said that in Manioba they had it 
all in bold letters and that, of course, is desir- 
able. In Ontario, I knew they had it there 
someplace. You are trying to bold up the let- 
ters in the contract. 


Mrs. Brechin; We are trying to make it 
easier for the consumer, because we realize 
that many consumers do not read the 
contract. 


The Chairman: They do not have to be 
poor people. 


Mrs. Brechin: No. 


The Chairman: I have to get back to where 
we started, and try to have you somehow 
leave with the committee the impression that 
the benefits go to your members no others. 
What I cannot quite conceive is, since there is 
a large group of people in this country who 
need the information that you have, why you 
have not approached either the Department 
of Consumer Affairs or the Department of 
National Health and Welfare for special pro- . 
jects to direct to those people who need that 
information. 


Mrs. Jones: I would say we have tried to 
indicate that we consider the Government 
contribution to be the source of funds for this 
kind of effort, but we need a lot more. We 
know we can only do so much with the 
resources we have. 


The Chairman: But when Mr. English was 
here the last time we were holding these 
kinds of hearings he said that they were not 
receiving enough money, and we agreed. But 
what I am getting at is that here is a special 
need that is hard to meet. It is to the benefit 
of the Government, who are spending these 
vast sums of money, that this should be done. 
You say they are not doing it, and you can do 
it better than they can. How is it you cannot 
sell them the deal? 


Mrs. Jones: We really did not say that. 


The Chairman: Well, if you cannot do it 
better than they can, they are doing it. 


Mrs. Jones: We see a task for us in supple- 
menting what we are doing, and we do sug- 
gest we need Government support for the 
neighbourhood information centres, which we 
see as one of the new and promising ap- 
proaches to this problem. 


The Chairman: Have you approached them 
on it? 
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Mrs. Jones: Not specifically to support a 
specific centre. We made information about 
the usefulness of neighbourhood information 
centres available to both the federal and pro- 
vincial staffs almost two years ago. 


Senator Pearson: Do you receive any bene- 
fits from the provincial governments? 


Mrs. Jones: Some associtations on the pro- 
vincial level do, but only in some provinces. 


The Chairman: But the information level is 
a new idea and you think it has great pos- 
sibilities. It has proved to be of considerable 
benefit in Britain too, but it is not being done 
here. How is it you have not made forceful 
representations with respect to that particular 
aspects?! 


Mrs. Jones: In co-operation with other 
voluntary agencies we have made forceful 
representations, I know in Ontario, to the pro- 
vincial government, and also to the federal 
Government in relation to the one city I know 
about, Hamilton, and this has not been just 
the Consumers’ Association, but the Special 
Planning Council representing, of course, a 
number of voluntary organizations. 


The Chairman: With no luck? 


Mrs. Jones: No. There was an interesting 
statement by the Provincial Secretary in 
Ontario, but I do not know the significance of 
his announcement. 


The Chairman: What was it? 


Mrs. Jones: It was a general statement 
reported in the press that there was going to 
be government support of neighbourhood 
information centres, but it did refer to them 
as Government neighbourhood information 
centres, which would not be consistent with 
the plan we are suggesting. That is only a 
press report, and I have had no opportunity 
to follow it up. 


The Chairman: In connection with the 
problems raised about the poor paying more 
for their needs, you said it was difficult to 
recognize the poor, that they were hidden. It 
was not difficult to recognize poor Indians. 


Mrs. Jones: That is a very good point, is it 
not? 


The Chairman: Is that the reason you were 
able to bring us some views on that? 


Mrs. Jones: This is simply the statement of 
the observation from the individuals who did 
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the survey in those particular communities, 
but I think that our survey did go to people 
in the small cities and towns of Canada, and 
there is not the division in the residential 
areas between rich and poor that you get in 
the large cities. 


The Chairman: Some of you have been 
associated with the Consumers’ Association 
for some time. Do you remember the survey 
that was made by, I think, one of your vice- 
presidents in the Kitchener-Waterloo area on 
that particular aspect? When we were dealing 
with the price of food we had various studies 
made. I recall a survey made by a very clear 
woman who was one of our vice-presidents, 
who did it for us, and she came up with 
some startling answers. Do you remember? 


Mrs. Jones; I am afraid I do not recall. 


Senator McGrand: On the Indian question, 
you did not quite complete what I asked you. 
You said someone had made a survey of this 
situation. 


Mrs. Jones: Yes. 


Senator McGrand: Did they make any com- 
ments as to why this happened, did they 
merely report the fact, or was some investiga- 
tion made as to why it happened? 


Mrs. Jones: On the survey they simply 
reported the fact and referred to it being 
within walking distance of the Indian 
settlement. 


Senator McGrand: I would think anybody 
making that survey would go a little deeper 
and ask a few questions as the cause of this. 


Mrs. Jones: We have not been informed as 
to what follow-up the local association or 
individual doing it may have done, but as far 
as this study was concerned it stopped with 
the factual observation. 


The Chairman: If there are no more ques- 
tions, I say, on behalf of the committee, that 
your presentation here today is very signifi- 
cant to the study being made by the commit- 
tee. The work you are carrying on is known 
to the committee, and we know it is impor- 
tant and appreciate that you are operating on 
a low budget and under difficult conditions, 
but that is the nature of the country today, 
and it will be for a while. On the other hand, 
I do think you ought to keep in mind the fact 
that you should to be reaching out for those 
people who need your help very much. You 
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ought to be forcefully pursuing the Govern- 
ment for such things as information centres 
at all levels, and other matters of vital con- 
cern to the poor people. 


On behalf of the committee I thank you 
very much for your presentation. I thank also 


the other ladies who are present, and who 
have come from various parts of Canada, for 
their interest and concern. 


Mrs. Jones: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The committee adjourned. 
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Consumers’ Association of Canada 
100 Gloucester Street, 

Ottawa 4, Ontario 

613-236-2383 


April 28th, 1970 


The Consumers’ Association of Canada is 
the national voluntary organization that has 
been representing consumers’ interests in 
Canada at the national, provincial and local 
levels for the past twenty-three years. Mem- 
bership is open to any consumer for a nomi- 
nal annual fee.t 


In preparing this submission, CAC has not 
presumed to define poverty in Canada in 
order to isolate the poor as a special group, 
but has attempted to clarify how the low 
income consumer fares, relative to the rest of 
society by focusing on the every-day particu- 
lar problems the low income consumer 
encounters in the market place. Frequently, 
consumer education is proposed as the pana- 
‘cea to the consumers’ problems in the market 
place (certainly it has already been proposed 
to your Committee). Although CAC gives 
highest priority to consumer education (par- 
ticularly from kindergarten to Grade ten) as 
the basic weapon for consumer protection, we 
suggest that even with extensive consumer 
education the struggle in the market place 
will continue to be unequal, particularly for 
the low-income consumer, unless other essen- 
tial protective measures are developed. We 
refer to the need for further consumer protec- 
tion legislation, the need to grant additional 
authority to existing government agencies 
who have been given the responsibility to 
protect consumers, the need for more consist- 
ent and effective self-discipline of industry 
and business in accord with their professed 
ethics, and the need for a stronger organized 


1The annual membership fee of $3.00 includes a 
subscription to the CANADIAN CONSUMER, pub- 
lished bi-monthy by the National Office and Pro- 
wvincial and local newsletters. 


independent consumer voice speaking for con- 
sumers of all income levels. 


In considering the statement “the poor pay 
more’”, CAC raised the question, “Do the 
poor have to pay more because of the condi- 
tions in the market place itself?” In order to 
answer the question, CAC proceeded to have 
the local CAC associations undertake a 
survey to compare prices on certain grocery 
items, clothing and furniture, in stores in 
selected high income and low income areas of 
their respective cities during one week in 
January, 1970. The first finding the survey 
revealed was that the poor in Canada are 
hidden indeed. In several towns and small 
cities, the survey could not be completed as 
there were no distinguishable high and low 
income areas. In most cities, only pockets of 
low income and high income residents could 
be distinguished and it was asserted that both 
income groups used the same stores and shop- 
ping centres. Although it was conceded that 
certain stores were in low income areas when 
low income residents predominated, only in 
the largest cities was there confidence in 
identifying certain stores as serving either 
predominantly low income or high income 
consumers. In view of the problem of making 
clear distinction in income levels between the 
clientele of different stores, the general find- 
ing that there was no identifiable pattern of 
differences in prices between the sample 
stores in the high and low income areas is not 
surprising. Generally, uniform prices on the 
same items were noted. Although there were 
occasional variations in prices of individual 
items from store to store, the price was some- 
times higher in the low income area store but 
just as frequently the opposite was true. Cer- 
tain exceptions merit attention. Although 


2Title of the well-known book, The Poor Pay 
More, David Caplovits. New York: The Free Press, 
1963. 
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there was insistence that no distinction could 
be made between high income and low 
income shopping areas in either Yellowknife 
or Whitehorse, higher food prices were 
reported in the stores closest to the Indian 
settlements in both cities. A much more com- 
prehensive and scientific study in the United 
States? presented parallel findings of insig- 
nificant variation in food prices between high 
and low income areas. 


Most of the proposals to help the low 
income consumer are limited to helping the 
individual cope more effectively with the 
existing market place. One finding in the 
CAC comparative pricing survey points up 
the potential of group action in affecting any 
consumer’s purchasing power. Significant and 
consistent price variation on a majority of the 
items were reported in favour of co-operative 
stores as compared to supermarkets regard- 
less of income area. The success of buying 
clubs for the poor has been demonstrated by 
Boston’s Comartst (Consumer Markets) where 
the low income consumer derived such learn- 
ing and shopping skills from participating in 
the co-operative enterprise that they could 
also cope more confidently and competently 
in the open market. 


If low income buyers clubs (similar to the 
Winnipeg Buyers, Association for example) 
are to develop in other areas of Canada, ini- 
tial help will be needed from other organiza- 
tions. An alternative to developing exclusive- 
ly low income buyers clubs or co-operatives 
might be to include low income consumers in 
co-operatives already organized. This alterna- 
tive could avoid isolating the poor as a group 
in still another structure and provide the 
opportunity for the low income consumer to 
Jearn merchandising skills by working along- 
side other experienced co-op members. How- 
ever, this suggestion does not mean that gov- 
ernments can evade their responsibilities in 
this area and assign these responsibilities 
totally to co-operatives. 


The low income consumer may be exposed 
to the same prices, the same products as the 
high income consumer, but he is also exposed 
to the same blandishments to buy and to use 


Comparison of Prices Paid for Selected Foods 
in Chain Stores in High and Low Income Areas 
Of SiG erties. Us. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 20250, June 1968. 

4As reported by Milton J. Huber, “The Poor in 
the Market Place’ Power, Poverty and Urban 
Policy, ed. W. Bloomberg, Jr. and H. J. Schmandt. 
Beverley Hills, Sage Publications 1968. 
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credit, and he enters the market place with 
severe restrictions on how he can purchase. 
With cash resources inadequate for even 
immediate necessities, he can not time his 
purchase like a thrifty consumer to take 
advantage of end-of-season clothing sales, or 
even special weekend buys. He can not buy in 
bulk—another recommended way of keeping 
regular basic costs down. He can not buy 
quality for durability and longterm savings, 
because he cannot afford the immediate 
larger cost. He cannot do effective comparison 
shopping, as his mobility is so reduced be- 
cause of the additional transportation, and/or 
baby sitting costs that are involved. The abil- 
ity of the poor to “shop around” is further re- 
duced by their lack of ready cash, which may 
limit them to buying at stores which will sup- 
ply credit. The cost of “going out shopping” 
also makes the poor particularly vulnerable to 
door-to-door salesmen. The low income con- 
sumer should be the primary group to benefit 
from stringent regulation of transactions with 
door-to-door salesmen, which CAC has long 
sought and endorsed, but they cannot benefit 
unless the provision of the cooling off legisla- 
tion is Known to them or unless they know 
how to utilize the protection. It is the low- 
income consumer who is most vulnerable to 
the consequence of disclaimer clauses in 
standard form contracts which take away the 
implied conditions of fitness provided by the 
Sale of Goods Act, as he does not have the 
resources for the replacement or the repairs 
for the faulty merchandise. Even when the 
guarantee would offer protection, his inability 
to discern his rights or his lack of mobility 
to make still another trip to the store to 
present his case can hinder or prevent his 
securing redress. The lack of adequate legisla- 
tion to regulate acceleration and forfeiture 
clauses in sales contracts affects him most 
adversely. The low income consumer is rarely 
eligible for the standard credit arrangements 
with the department store, but has to buy his 
credit as high risk interest rates, and then 
faces increasing and overwhelming credit 
costs in continued debt consolidation arrange- 
ments. 


The low income consumer has the least 
confidence, ability, or resources to seek civil 
redress for his grievances in the marketplace. 
Therefore, the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernment agencies,® established to protect con- 


5 The U.S. Uniform Consumer Credit Code might 
be studied as a model in determining appropriate 
responsibilities and jurisdiction. 
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sumer interests, should have their powers re- 
assessed to ensure they have adequate 
authority to act effectively on behalf of the 
low income consumer. 


A factor in the market place that operates 
specifically against the interests of the low 
income consumer is the sales tax, particularly 
on staples and necessities. The outstanding 
example of such discriminatory and inade- 
quate tax is the Federal Sales Tax on marga- 
rine. Since 1963, the Consumers’ Association 
of Canada has made repeated requests to the 
Federal Government to remove this federal 
tax without success. Rigid size-based, rather 
than age-based Provincial tax on children’s 
clothing also adds an undue burden to the 
low-income group. The consumer attempting 
to economize in this area, through sewing 
skills, pays the penalty of sales tax on yard 
goods, patterns and notions. 


As noted earlier, CAC has always consid- 
ered consumer education essential prepara- 
tion for any consumer for competent perfor- 
mance in the contest in the marketplace. 
Obviously, consumer education is needed 
even more by the low income consumer 
whose additional handicaps in the market- 
place have been outlined. Frequently he is 
excluded from even the most general resource 
for elementary consumer education—the 
family—since, in the many cases where pov- 
erty has become institutionalized, the poor 
cannot learn the market skills from their own 
families on how to cope adequately with 
meagre resources. Community institutions 
and organizations therefore, have a special 
responsibility for consumer education for the 
poor. In addition, migrants from rural com- 
munities and immigrants from countries with 
different levels of industralization are faced 
with new and strange shopping problems 
with which they need help. It is vital to dif- 
ferentiate between ability to learn to be an 
adequate consumer and opportunity to learn 
in planning and developing consumer educa- 
tion for the low income consumer.® 


6 Two statements in response to the CAC survey 
on comparative prices should be noted. Both ori- 
ginate from CAC (Winnipeg). “I have been im- 
pressed with the thrifty shopping habits of low 
income shoppers. They take advantage of the good 
buys, and indulge very little in ready mixes and 
such things. They buy cheaper cuts of meat and 
usually of commercial quality. I rarely have seen 
children and husbands doing the weekly shopping.” 

“The ladies (Indian and Métis groups in central 
Winnipeg) are very careful shoppers and know the 
right stores to go to for special items.” 
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On the local level, CAC has devoted much 
of its energy and resources to consumer edu- 
cation—through public meetings, by provid- 
ing speakers for community groups, through 
sponsorship of short courses on consumer 
issues, and by preparing educational displays. 
Although CAC-sponsored public meetings are 
usually without admission charge, or with 
only a nominal fee, and are largely attended 
by non-CAC members, there is question that 
many persons in the low income group have 
received consumer education through ‘such a 
medium. It is questionable also that many low 
income people were reached through the 
Home and School meetings, church groups, 
service clubs, and Women’s Institutes where 
CAC speakers were provided. CAC has more 
confidence that there has been significant con- 
tribution to consumer education for the poor 
through the participation of individual CAC 
members in different projects designed for 
specific low income groups in different cities 
across Canada. Individual CAC members (fre- 
quently professiional home economists) have 
assisted in giving courses to welfare mothers, 
training in homemaking, leadership in setting 
up debt counselling services, in developing 
programmes for single parents and in assist- 
ing legal aid centres. In a number of cities, 
CAC contributes to consumer education of an 
unidentified public by providing weekly radio 
or television programmes, and CAC leaders 
are invited by the media to comment briefly 
on specific issues of special concern to 
consumers. 


The major effort of CAC to educate and 
inform its members is through its magazine, 
CANADIAN CONSUMER. Only a portion of 
the public libraries in Canada subscribe to 
CANADIAN CONSUMER and it is unlikely 
that low-income consumers make extensive 
reference to it even in the libraries where it 
is available. During the past three years, CAC 
has distributed more than one half million 
pieces of informative literature (ouying 
guides, etc.) to non-members of the Associa- 
tion, but again, it is doubtful that low-income 
consumers have been widely represented 
amongst this group who have taken the 
initiative to write to the Association for some 
specific consumer information. 


In each centre across Canada where they 
are organized, the local CAC association 
designates a Consumer Problems Chairman 
who deals with the complaints and problems 
of anyone who directs written and telephone 
inquiries to the Association. The majority of 
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the inquiries are from non-members, but 
there is no way of knowing the income level 
of the inguirer. This volunteer service is 
sought and and utilized in spite of extremely 
limited publicity (because of CAC’s budgetary 
restraints) by such a volume of consumers on 
such a range of problems that it confirms the 
need for more visible and accessible local out- 
lets for consumer information for the less 
persistant and less resourceful consumer. 
Neighbourhood information centres, modelled 
on the Citizens Advice Bureaux which have 
operated in Great Britain since early in 
World War II, could be an effective base for 
providing appropriate consumer information 
and education to the low income consumer 
when he needs it and where he can use it. 
Certainly, the consumer information service 
offered as one of the wide range of services 
provided by the Citizens Advice Bureaux has 
been extensively utilized by British consum- 
ers. A report in 1968 indicated that the fastest 
growing category of inquiries handled by the 
C.A.B. has related to such consumer problems 
as instalment buying agreements, high pres- 
sure doorstep salesmen, guarantees, and the 
quality of goods. 


The advantage of consumer education and 
information being related to larger informa- 
tion and education programmes, is spelled out 
in a report of 1965, from the President’s Com- 
mittee on Consumer Interest.’ This same 
report emphasizes that consumer education 
should be a component of a set of pro- 


7The Most for Their Money. A report of the 
panel on Consumer education for persons with 
limited incomes, June 1965, 0-775-172, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
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grammes designed to deal with or combat 
poverty. In view of the difficulty experienced 
in capturing and holding the interest and 
attention of the low income consumer through 
the traditional media or the class-room 
approach to education, the potential in pro- 
viding specific information on the inquirer’s 
individual and immediate problem on a face- 
to-face basis for effective learning should be 
explored. 


If the individual attention and follow-up 
required for successful and satisfactory han- 
dling of inquiries were to be given, Neigh- 
bourhood Information Centres would have to 
depend heavily on volunteers to assist in their 
operations, and follow-up on consumer prob- 
lems would be tasks that CAC volunteers 
could undertake with enthusiasm and 
capability. 


The best shopping skills, the most exhaus- 
tive consumer education and sophistication 
and a fair, open and protected marketplace 
can only alleviate some of the discomforts of 
poverty. THE ESSENTIAL PROBLEM IS. 
LACK OF INCOME. Consumer education 
courses before the drop-out leaves school are 
important. Adequate protective legislation, 
stringently enforced, is essential. Knowledge 
by the poor of such legislation is an urgent 
need. Problems encountered by the average 
consumer in a complex, devious marketplace 
are only frustrations or setbacks; in that same 
marketplace, the same problems are, to the 
low income consumer, disasters. Only an 
increased income will change those disasters 
to hardships and hardships to frustrations. 


Queen’s Printer for Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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